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'tO OUR PSEUDO-SOCIAL 1EF0KMEKS. 


JP*’ 

rtflTess me 


antis off! Yc serpJfess meddlers, *ho woi^dfain 
Change our old social rules andwcient ways, 

« lulled by the transitory blj«< 

£ flSushroom institutions, that cc^ain 
eeds of decay too sure to prove leir bane 1 
Hands off! nor, covetous of rien praise, 

And full of crudities of modcn days, 
eek to idine our purest gold in ^in. 

‘lie might and splendour of a yo* ger race, 

May charm and captivate thqiboughtless mind ; 
lut think, oh think our proud de;/*:»nt we trace 
From Aryan sires, the pride nhuman kind. 

/c live, —we lmpe to see a luighju. day, 

linle G.eece, Rome, Babylon—* ! where are they i 


c patient, brothers ! We are d m, ’tis true, 

But ups and downs, and do ns and ups again, 
Make up all life— of nation as of men : 
f we are down, we yet may ris anew, 
hie fittest still survive, and so e do ; 
k And sturdiest links in Rein’s mystic chain 
* Through /Rons long we Alans shall remain, 
f foreign modes and manners^ eschew. 

Preserve intact your cherished icial rules, 

Your simple manners, and our grand old faith,— 
Shunning the ways of noisy traellcd fools, 

• Whose ways but lead to via and to death. 

Thuf ill domestic Peace, on boast and pride, 

Fixe ke the pole-star, in or homes abide. 

Ram Sharma. 

Nirsha, ~ December 1890. • 

News and Oir Comments. 


Honours of the Day. The List of Titles and Honours conferred 
on that day will be found elsewhere/ 

• • 

About two dnzeh, including a lady — Miss C. M. Bose — degiee-holder* 
were in the running for the two nominated Fellowships of the Calcutta 
University. The lady was not in the reckoning- -for “gentlemen ” only 
were wanted. The successful canvassers are Baboo Jogendia Chunder 
Ghosh, M.A., li.L., and Baboo Mohender Nath Roy, M.A., 11. L. 

! 

• • 

For the titled perpetuity entailed on him, the Maharaja of Pathuria- 
ghatta is for once lawiih with his purse to tire extent of - Rs. 10,000, as 
a donation* to the Mayo Native Hospital. Many expend to win their 
spurs, but lie most wisely wails, till they are won. 


! * j 

! TllK Light Brigade Relief Y\\w\ -amount to Cb/,^3*2-l0, the contra 
J ouiion through the I-nt'/isM#/ ** »g £(')* W The piopiietors 
I of the Kmpue Palace (Limited) pai.i a cheque for ,£600 bemg the 
1 result of a subscription opened by ih^m and of .1 morning perfoimanre 
j organized at the Empire. 

* • 

. * A 

j Raja Sir T. Madava Row had an attack of paralysis. ^'tJ5 satisfac- 
loty to learn, however, that he is gradually recovering. 

*** 

IT appears that the Muktagacha Munnipality must be ruled by the 
local Achaijyas. Of the six elected members, iifU are of this family, 
and of the three nominated, Government 1 trUitn s Pwo mm- 

• 

Truth writes , *' +* 

“The greatest annoyance and disgust were occasioned to so y> , 0 
the passengers on the P. and 0 . steamer Su/trj on her last voyage 
bv the piesenre of an Indian cook from the Queen’s Household among 
the second-class passengers. I should be the last to say a word agaiflsl 
pi oner consideration being shown for a servant of the Qm-cn or any- 
body cHe* and I should be the hist to rondeinn any demonstration 
against him by his fellow-passengers merely bemuse he was a servant. 
1'ut this individual seems to have been a low-caste Ont-ut.d of the 
most filthy habits, who, I am told, never ‘hanged lies clothes between 
the Albeit Docks and Hominy, and who evidently del , 'hied in the 
- annoyance he caused to Ins fellow-passengers. It would hardly he the 
Oueen’s wish, if she knew the t.ni!., that such a Ik mg should be forced 
j puo the cabin of three Kaglrdi gentlemen, whose only offence was 
j that of being second-class passengers.” 


t kw Year’s Day dawned in Calculi, w.th the Proclamation Parade of < 

bout 5.000 troops of all arms unde the supieme command of Major- T|IE hij , h Pnest 0 f t i ie Buddhists in Ceylon favors cremation. He finds 
.eneral Viscount Frankfort, Comianriing the Presidency District. no ob j ec umr either religious or other to the adoption of the Hindu 
Juring the day, the Fancy Fair at he Zoo attracted as many visitors, j pracUce of lhe disposal of the dead. In fact, he says, “ it would simply 
,nd later on the Races many mre. Towaids evening, the Senate L a rcvlval of a cust0 m universal among »ur ancestors.” The /Wide 
douse presented a busy scene ofdegree-holderi exercising the new j p Romanalhan started a proposition to form a Cremation Company 
rower given them by Lord Lansdrvne of nominating two Fellows to ^ lh , High Priest has sanctioned the move, 
heir University, The evening clsed with a state dinner at Gov- ^ 

u-nment House which was sadden-j by the unexpected news of the f M „ CP / V0 * a legacy of 48.00^ to build a 

.eath. a. Datjeeling, of Mr. Edwal James Smkmson, Secretary to the , ^ Tnl ting the JL,** is 

rovornment of India in the Deprtment of 1 .nance and Commer^, . * Mfwphty for 

forth, native, the end of the LeterXma. as it is fropularly.known j 

ra $ palled by the sheets of the Gaettf of India Extraordinary ■ /-. > .i.rkllfcA 



2 


H i i-M ;> tivihet mM' noe of h 

v. mi’ til ! he Mild it u. r Cbm»n 

lUumi Ins been entenced 
d u,;-l,r# r ay-d IJ l'hc eta'-, ..*0T W 
An M\ mm tli.iri of !lif body after 
,1 h!ov, ttom .1 h (I -I instrument. .1 
hpru .1 >l\r.l to <lf itlj\ if fl^ 

in ,i <!• -yr . 1 1 fj • I -lit €^1 kill hfelj 
nif-i," i>> s ,e actually 



rp.is-awm.^w 4 '* 


■ . 

t i ouulrv, 


h) deu.'i! 

}|*‘|J'I*V lot * > > l . 1 1 f < 1 
found hi i ;;'iiii> I'M 
nf | . i ! m i hiiM lit. \\ Itliollt 01 llr; 
to the oll'*in r .iii'l tin; otl'-Mltl'-i 
the (..omitf-.-*’ lift*, hut award- d 

histiog ■:.») every month of •!.. 
the p ri’i. death. TI.m is 
, cghb- liihwod of Beet, riu > . m i 
i to object > ft] 

^AtiChi v Less horrible 
dttft JiVCli< ' mg and ailmmatin; - 
Lawles ;u .s is, or uv >i to. 1 c\ 
lories. 11* •• is tiir itoi > of f i *■ 
wot not oi, out fhn.i’tU* i, 

, , 'J ne ow hi ah d at //A 
l’hc digli’ c.rou ^rird, a 
■ ' Dugs 1 k\ 1M, md h deo 


^ a coorttess— ciai 
X ami murder of her step- 
;:te.l to horrible treatment 
fewed it she lud receiv'd 

Levides, that ‘he had 
Her l-ady wft> erna* ialcd 
f- Countess agpia-.a^J hm 
her st^v-son agf 1 with 
|eatn. 'J he Jury «n .inmn.usly 
ire piactical in tln*r methods 



J^ke j frflP Of water '^t of . gAv 
ftf her . »wwhm from torn.* , 


T f 

A I'aRIS jury would nt convict! 
the followup orcumst ] 


iwho 






\c"*- *• $■ 

“ur^e Sroetzel, j at !&litOuse' detected^ rf 
infidelity w.tli Hturi (tnemhnger^fci* friend frflfo tMtiffiond. 

I ittr-t M u -cl hr AincnU SloerzerpUJfehased a revolver, followqp 
t» Paris, hud wait for fim at the St. ‘ Lazare Staiiopkand hada 
teicatmn v\itii him. Si icndingcr, afler first denyirip Mgjh argc, 4] 
b Y ad ii irnnjf it and by poking StoetzeJ/who thtreuiWlbot hirf 
in i i»io- :/el rxpresse'ij^ret for the act, stating tjtat. his mt«t 


h rows, they upH $en sentence 
rifl in this casr, the Court spared i 
1/r jo yeai . impiisoj.iin nt and a 
,1 to fMiiiHi her of the day of 
n iiiiv in [ (.oology worthy ot die 
An ( what miM.. 4 nitar.retiiM , i - > weak 


had been • » H^ht a duel Mit lie lost rill self-control 
i.c would willingly die tt Simendingtr back to 1 


^protested 


i 


l" 


f-i 1 i,wi*— of sCv» n cola-blooded rtvur 


1 ’if: i u! 

li'.afh 


■ in tbt bolder States ami T**rn- 
i, i afoi det hero.* Hi bntii we 


ith, ,m evil Mgn ; 
mug iuckless time ; 

. o-mpevt shook down trees , 


Tiie raven rook'd hrr on tin* < imuney's top, 

, ? And chaiienng piet. in *i".in.il di -coids sung. 

William Joplin who h id b* *» • ng.ijp d 10 her, arrived at Fort Smith, 
Arkatitoi'’) to marry a farmti d;.u;;litn Miss Miller# Tho father was 
opposed i * the match and, to pn*uii k he wedding, took away his 
liaught' r home at the village < i 'enny l.md, fAs the prep 'M‘ ion before 
the^ftnu.* isevpiivoc.il, we may is udl mil the tender that Jenny Lind 
in tflSs c>nnr>.t>')ii is a place not dm icm wned vocalist.), Joplin was 
‘‘cfMrHlfiCMtc't an l was bruit '-n oi munlrr. bought a shot 

. gp^'gnd m ide straight f*<r Jco^ land It vv.*' some v iy i.fTand he 
want* ahorse, Luckily tuf tii^ *»«*lt .uhfi m.lnfkily for lnm, he lhei 
OflOth - 1 farmer with a pony and miril i‘ie loan of the animal. Thr 
OWtioi u'iusmg. Jojflm blew out hit bi.uns, knd in his huny to meet his 
love, ■’ r >• the u«'.td l.irnier no lmn-d but tim-vv the body on the toad 
ahh i !»en he i • n * * : furiously. i‘iu* lnu-<* Via exhausted. He left it to 
if»t • le.mdi.'ip to the village o: to - vlillus Amving there, he enter* da 
, shev - (<>t « ptirp n.e u du* not 
Alfti ' 1 )i.tOl^vn fiiudy wound*' I 1. 

iite Mdleis. I’he tin 1 vnnm w,i 


VVt. recei’.pd last week t t following telegram from Bombay 
“ In a u".\ded public* eeting it- woi reeolved that the .Social 

• - * “ J ’ H;tlh p ll)lcst 


Confnnnce sjmuld not bjillowed the tiee of fhh 


es .ed to Mr. Humeri read and adopted unwEliiiously.” 


addi 


I hj.s is what that unlicke^ cur with a Jeofline prenomen, Ashburner, 
writes of «>ur poor samtettvidow* 

I<1 |^ real reason why t" Indian vd^ow declines to be reformed hv 
philanthropic legislation i'^hat she chartered libertine. She * 


allowed gie.ile i latitude 


i4 >ndurt. jSScieiy is very tolerant of her 
fiailties ; they arc ignored I|).,condonftA. and she is by no means m 
cl.ned to relinquish the Bifvmian fi eedbm of an amateur member vt 
t he demi-monde u % . 

Hie foul-fancici well Uched Piet f Aft^this is what comes of seek 
ingforeigninteii-mireinureoci.il and domestic institutions. Cn 
tainly, it is writur;-, like thur. that put back the diai-' 1 of progres^ 
far nunc than irrational |nservatisin. These unauth<^i7^d stiarp 
j shoo' ere— brigands of con^versy- simply mate for anarchy^ethou 
r - fpmj in the war. They ^use pain but do not contribuifl| to tin 
‘.'rup/.’le. *% 

v 

In the Hungarian town nffunfkirchen, in the county of Ety*«ny.» 
on- thousand c.tv’s of inf] inra occurred, m one in every 24 inhabit 
anta i’h" disease took 'uums forms. Somejjtnes the sympjom' 
weie like nphns 7 . In otln cast s, there was, copious hemorrhag 1 

from the lutebiine:* and fr>n the nose. 

* 

• 4 

IN connection with the unfoiunate mobbing of the missionaries in th< 
town ef B.mkura on 1 lie Saluki ay last, the Indian Daily Ntwt make 
the Inin a mg pertinent remarl. fi 
tk \\k 1» ive often urged that ie of the moq needed lessone in Iddi 
is that oi toleration. It is rented both in public and piivale life, h 
sot ial .i.ul leligious matters. # fhc Congress might do something b 
wav of ox. i.nple in educating 1 ■ people to tolt i.iure of opinion, onl 
it ha-, the disadvantage of bei. e one-nided it larks the* practical in 
stun. cion that is conveyed by «wdliet of opinion in opposition. If ther 
were an clement of antagonist in the Congress, where agreeing r 
dtflfei could be pr-n n. ally illusr.ted, there would be great gain, Th 
lesson is much memM m publ)[life, and not less so in social reliinon 
in i >.!& count) y- U is the waniv* this that occasions the distuibance 
th.a take, platv from «mie to til j between Hindoos and Mahomedans 
or between the division* of thi ects. In Kaglnud and America then 
is far greater dhe/Mty of relig*)s sects, and they manage to live ii 
pence, if not in trfeunon), m tme or difference of view. Thereto 
principle of toleration -.0 far .‘ted upon that the pervetsion of, pH' 
man to another sect oct a .ionh b\ little remaik, ami rarely or neve 
produces violent outbursts A CJ trehman may turn Roman Catholi 
without having his head hioken, v a Roman Cadiolir. may become , 
Wes. cyan or an Independent wit Jut being assailed by a,u unruly mob 
Why cannot similar changes t.iktfijUce in India without A district bejn) 
thro* n into* fe i men t, heads look i and possibly life sacrificed? Th* 
i-ieason is that this very alphabet . public life has not been taught 0 
* learnt, and untrl it is, there is iui!£)openof enlightened progress eRhe 
iu politics 01 re’igion.”— /. A . I)ec, 31, liocx >' ' 

Perched on hi* pulpit, our friei.ijorgets for the nonce the dark*** in 
cidents of civil and religious life i bis noble country, but his homil; 
h good and well-timed and we bailee nauglvty wish to detrap ^ frjpi it 
weight by ugly reminders. The ct* y debating club ' With 'yW^T^kJjj 
Hume is am using himself and coif ry, lias special need of 
lesson of tolerati#.nrhich our comSJuporary Reaches. Wi^u fife 
lieved that the co&lavt of wire-ptidrs omitted tfie courtesy ^ 
fttk fr 4 Rayytt to fheir. performanct * The base beggars, | 

a ; - ' 

f *■?, y t 

JBF.RE is always some things n that^rso-Bengali medley 6f < 

and wild politics, i.ink/<SfiosophyStd down-right fl^t, thej 
Afirrot . Something “ to vfafo ” if , ■ ‘ M to «W»fort^ ‘ j| 
edify r“ta.fcwr»jfojfir Sicken if not * atht^^ptiir: ^ohleftts 


\ near- ami there shot at 
pmceetled to make short 


r Ui ediatdy, then hv 
, lit Mj” 

Hk* | ' r ° ,:mi ir 


shot dc 
win Iht 
iy, j-'pun, l 


h 


• 1 him > * !. 


• love whom be killed 
ii the abdomen. The 
ol whom he met out- 


L 4 bou;"' * llc 

^ fhun tin c« 
^or the : . 
street, w • •» 
and us . 
large kr 
cape tlu pm 


.,i .r* tin 

e . 

■ 1 1 j' 111*., 
msecl i«/ live vith h 
. «c hudjaud hu ,1 four 
i> d>ing >.n thi .roun- 
Hu then at tempted u 
ifthmeut of the 1 ,w. 


he mill* ih: >»f I)--* 

1 'it.il ri % 11 .it 1 0 

incut, 1,1-1 nil <*J :ii 
1 !.»*> V 
t. -If tl. 
ipiu-l <q 
1. , 1 1'.hvi 


u'hcr, a pulilm street in 
v 1. 1* assin, just returned 
■'I'htuUrince r o his home 
v* , i- altercating in the 
mfo with a revolver, 
a iu*- abdomen with a 
iu oi rennuse or to es- 


ic are different. 

un, :i young mason vf 


T trosfK p 'he huropean meih-ul l A . 

1 ■* ic 'oModtiom Trev^tiium tiiu, u i'i 

;f»C.Lv l ; t '*ta W lS^aamtuiic nf . ■ I • » *.. fohorvf the girl would 

■mt er.-sum the masons piop*. .1 1 » .11 m\ ti, ■ dau^utr r l he young 
man tv . k the maiwr serious!* to n m, and medid.ued h.s own 
deal Ii I 'lit no- vengeance on hi** m ,im>t.it 1 ..r her family To giyt 
vifeci ' * his feelings, arms being j 1 »!;.■> : * i m ladu by law, he ended 
b'mseii by eating of some pot^onou*. huu. 


v>'m.,ui gave to her impr-soned 
a CnittagO i f *t reports ’ > * 


H’ *i .«>w t>t the rec**p* . 1 
lonl .ni' 1 hijsb:*.,'.. The n><f! 

n ,k Ivon <m Ouindn i*''*.e is ’an mh.iim.uit 0/ Likfampore Itt/Dncca. 

■'.* ■ ‘‘•'hoolnustcr anh pu*.tnu-.i»r of Bamdirhun in ''CfiittA- 
I p Mal bilfc ■ OMf.unuiv. Co WAS U>isli»(r, 

A a(s* ngoiruus impnvju 
|i;soned, hii bffO*cd 


|I. u.lu 
> Ht.r/.i ' 

... 'in Lluindpi ii,*sh i« 

He wa, : 1 

'' ’*■ ’“n i.illy, . 
for ihvj ilfencc, ne v. is, **d 
mvm. Fioiu thu day poor Ciiaudei 






January 3, itjtoi, ] 


REIS AND RAY YET. 


THE sorrowin'* Hutvjh Raj has received another rude shock in the death, 
on Wednesday last^in his native township of Fiench Chanda nugme, 
of the Dewan Bhc'obone.svvar Dutt. Me had been suffering Ion -, and 
his devotion to hm master, which the Maharaja renpu ’ated, 
left him no time to enjoy the ease and id nation fiom duty d„. I he 
so much required. Me had, hnwcvr, trained up his nephew Baboo 
Debendranath Mutt 111 the service of the Raj who, we doubt not, will 
worthily fill the place left vacant by his uncle. 

Li a boo Bhoobonesvv.tr was ongmally a clerk in the ..ffiieof the Com- 
missioner of Patna, wltete he improved lm edm atmn as well as re- 
ceived his training in business under the fostering cue of the then 
Peisonal Assistant to the Commissioner, Balmo Do.ngagatty B.inenee, 
now Collector of Calcutta. And when the Ilutw i Raj w mted a 
nunaget thegte.it Personal Assistant tool h:\ .insist ml to a) ply fr»i 
the post and rermnmemled him to it. It is due to B iboo Dutt that 
never 111 his elevation he fnri*ot his hcnr-fidm or early finmds. lNm 
after Baboo Banetjet* left Behai, the Dew, m at the height of hi-, mas 

ter's favour cherished his old feelings to him. And so with otltets. 


causes which detei mined the European metcmtde imnuiumiy in 
geneial to stand aloof from the fair well drmonsiiatums m homo of the 

late Li nten.t .it- ( lover nor. No matter . Nu St, marl Bn *y will find 

, recompense f ,1 tin*, in inotl er ami a better plat e 

Mr I* Horuev h is irlimpiished threhugr ot lusofmoof A ‘tent to 
tb’* ( »o\ en10r-C.1ener.1l in Central India, ami retires fiom lit** Bengal 
|Ci\d S-nu-e. lie hull) n m o‘f,, e, 111 the gieiter put of 

! which lie filled important ofiuesmihe Pubiual Dcpiitmcnt of the 
t* 'ViMimnii oi Imiia Whatever the immedi it-* can e of Ins letue- 
j niimt. he goes out with 1 t;<iod iciulnate from the t'.oxetmu li*Miei.il 
J in t "ini, d, to wit, “ hr lias umfrumly disr h 11 md the dcln itc and ditli- 

i roll duties of these posts with eminent ability, b'Vuhw ami sin t ess. 

A . tie* (loverttoi (itaieiil-, Agent in 1 • 1 1 1 1 .1 1 India, Mi Henvcv hi-, 
met lied and enjoy -d the < omplete 1 oulidem e ot the. ( lm ei nmeiit of 
ludn. Ills k\t t llrin y the Vn ,'Kiy regrets til it the puolu scivhc 
should sufl<‘t loss h\ Mr. Ilmiev’s leriteiueut ’ 

I lu* ( ru\ ei Dm -1 u ne 1 1 1 m f on m il being no per son ality 1 1 sponsible to 


NoTKS, LKADliKliTTl'S, AMD 
Our Own Nkws. 

The great arrh.rologist Dr. Hetniirh Schbemann- the excavator of 
ancient Troy died at Naples. He will be appropriately buried at 
classic Athens. 

THE President of the Dublin Stock Exchange, Mr. Dubeilat, is non tsi 
with a little liability of about two hundred thousand pounds. 

iJKUJ'LN IN J -General Hemy 1 h <u kenbm y , r h,k a , -an old f.tvonte 
m India -succeeds Majni-lrcuei.it Su ( i. i\ Chcsucy as Mihtaiy 
Member. 

1 HE Rt i Indians are 111 reuilt Soon emm ;b, the Amei lr in r ; iV d: \ 
‘pimcd Chief I . • 1 o,*t am' took one liuuOrul an 1 nltv )in>i||. 1, 
Bliis vv is no mean Rat, for Big Pool is no c b- pi-anl nisi, ,| til g.,, SilVil 
1 »iit strong ami fieri id font as massive amt sinewy m the lower 
e\l r'MiulK' s. It was followed by an engagement between the oppoun-; 

at ) oil opine Lreik lire Indian. killiil 01 wounded severity 
five ni the Stales i av dr y, win. m men turn slaughtered 110 Indians 
did iv hat is unpardonable put to brutal ntas.a.rr 0/ 

women ami « inldirm Tin: Iiidrm temtory 1, m lt f, mnml im this 
* aliage on lue weak and the 111110- cm. Anxiety is f.-ii for tUe J'ine 
RnDe Agency wlmli is weakly g unarmed, amnDi s,‘*'»o Sioux Imlraus 
<d uuceitam temper. 

Ml stKx. Parnell .mil O Biien have ret 111 tied from Ainenra They had 
a long anil uu.l.al conference at Boulogne. Thu hmuci lias cornu 
bark toJLmnlon, while the latter tames at Pan. 


Cod and m m, but a mei e « or por ii mu, \ , , \< , anythin • may be pie- 
on ated of the urn.iiliitiiiiiil phi aw. Not so “i!i> Exrrllem y the 
\ I' diiy.’ lie is a human being and ei ei y 1 .11 e should he taken to 
attribute to Inin thoughts ami feelings m aciotd with farts Is the ie- 
tneinmt of Mi. Ileiney sm h a blow to the public sei \ n e th it the 
\ n eroy feels Inmself roiisli, lined to pio< latm Ins regirt ? If so, we an; 
confident that a hint would have suftu ed to uuhne Mr Henvey to stay 
to dtaw his m igmnceut pay ami allow. nr es. But we iem.uk that the 
Mceiegdiegietisnot.it ill emphatic. I11 the literalrne of state, the 
e\pi ession is of the most weak and worthless kind. Indeed, it is ail 

Hutu It max to the high eiil- gy of the pier edmg srnlem es. If an olfii er 

always litsi h.wged delicate and dnln nil him lions with disi mginsht d 
ability, Inltrluy , ami mi r e . 1 aim I Inis enjoy ed, as he mimed, the pd- 
f' cl ( oiwidem e of Gmenninni, In* mud be iillin o| .1 t.u<itwi\. 
I" allow sin.li a pubin smv.iuL e.i-aiy to retueinlo pm it'* ul- without 
a struggle, would be a due In turn of duty III the be m of toe Vale. 
1 o dismiss, Imuiiy, in h .1 one wifba ban; ‘‘ thank j ’ m “ 1 rgi n,' was 
a mm l;-i y 1 an ul it ed to slim k the pulilu . 

hilt li e, tii" ,i( no Min c m| Him luiji-iial ( iimet nmriil of Imba On 
the roil! 1 .il y, it h,is f.ii oiiic mill, iiui, n-.imitud in ihr < - -1, u 1 1 v l hat 
\I 1 I Imn ey h.is h ti t he ‘-c 1 v n e m a pi 1 Ainl III" ,i]i|ti‘ ii.iih r I 1 nun 
tin: s line view. It is *- n u fn* took oh me d tin* kite ndn o- tiovriu- 
ineitt fm paying < mnprii . it ion to the 1 hn ( f.-i tin lauds and 111 ite- 

1 *-lls taken horn (linn |«n the 1 ul r iv lin: . ,a l mi d J.nlia 1 hr 

Agcmt to the timer n oi-( j. mial it id do 1 In-, br 1 to k« ■ ,» tin* o t luel 1 
r'Ut of them rlu* -, lii tin* I n *■ <d tin. , h 11 pi<nu" . iu,i n* lo tin in 
Ami when he, pulny ua. at lei.. Hr over l hi n w u, lie jrlf 1 h imsc li to*» 
hunnliattsl f-u c on dm l in ills n.gh idle e 1 |« m t m , m 1 m , mrnt 

Afti r tills it gm-s w it hunt s lying thd Oidial Im.i l i'ai , not in 1 
jniK.de tin; high Muniment , of .tdmu dion of in-j v o v .< ■ , • ; ■ ■ 1 1 ■ ; 1 1 
by the (and iiinent of Iinlit lie; was 1 • In 1 ip < dn t m ot hi, piedc 
1 essru With all the cold* mjd foi | rdn . of tin t\ ( i.i d j ; . ■ J : 1 » «_ . 1 1 , he 
iv.ii without the bi liiiam c 01 imuagg «l Hn- ( im.iii. 


I Iff, strike on the Scotch railways-, e\i t‘ji! on the Noith Idm-di line, j 
is emlcrl The frost in (beat Butani is bit iking up Meanwhile,] 
distress bniclci mg on famine c onlinucs in the E 1 st Lmel of London j 
lu the city, a fue has consumed a whole block of business buildings m j 
Dtiecn Vw.ioiia Street, destroying property valued at thirc Iiuudn n 
1 iniU'raiul poutids. 


Till public itii ‘11 of tin* ( . j v - 1 1 1 1 1 1 - id id In 1 , p. . ‘ u : > 1 • inn i > 1 1 1 i',i 

olln 1 . 1 I-. liavin ; ai/ytiun ; i » > 1 • ■ v\ 1 1 i 1 10 t 1 . (1 *n . 1 , I oiov.'m- m ,, 

has given a rude shd' k to tin in d < 1 .i y <ed * iat« a#?u in in ttm 
banner rd king 1 1 line. 

'I’lie m-Jie ud'-llec tu d r;f the j» u ty , (r « ( \-m l. n >-i - the ( . 1 

III' lit cloW'll We III' ?Oll| ( 1 ) It t)|e .(! 1 ; ,» f || || , J- ' | , ,1 | 

v . 11 d 1 I h *; ,1 j J • | \ T 1 . 1 ■ » 1 j . 1 t in ; ' , 11 1 h- - : , 1 ,, - , t , 1 1 <>i ii , ,i 

III d I In , pi ipo ,:i ■ hi 1 ! ] 1 > r , in, 1 . d 


i m. Native Paso mger Snip-, Coimnisstiu hue clomd their sittings 

lu-te We hope after the com lusion oi Pun .nijmiy thc-v wdl be .dit- 
to present a report which, while snfegn.udmg tire general mteied, >u|| 
-'i Mipulousiy abatain lionr uitrlue and tin net esi »rily vexiltorts* mterfei 
< in c with the business of the earners. I lie rjite-Uon irfmied 10 them 
for consideration deeply affects the s ifrty and comfort o' a large 
'd^ men, and not withstamimg all done by Indian Navigation Com- 
panies to sccine proper accommodation and bie.uhmg sj>.u e, tlierc- 
J s an irresistible tendency to in m-u ntv< I mg w Inch e.tnnni be c ft» c.- 
Mvely ovetcome without legislative pressure. Instances have fre- 
quently occulted where tins overcrowding has led to most lanunt- 
able results, and we cannot sufficiently commend the tinn attitude 
which, in the interests of luimanity, the Government of Bengal *have 
assumed on the subject. That thinness was doubtless one of the 


j 1 ‘ i 1 1 c* ' , 1 d < ; 1 1 1 * of 1 ! 1 < • ( j > v r 1 1 1 1 n - * 1 . I I ' 1 . 1 * |> 1 > d / • 1 1 ; 1 m 1 1 - 1 n t r ! 1 1* 

| at tend tin c < if if -» ,* 1 \ 1 m , 1 1 p<d 1 •< d in- • • , v ' . d ’ 1 . . . j. . 1 . , , j 

1 1 n ■ if 1 r > 1 . 1 ti- rp;»L | ■- 1 d . \ I ■ > 1 i< • . . . ; ir,-’- '• I c 1 ' • r , - 1 . . 

] A II 11 - I.Hl'Ili <ll til tl )l" >11 I . , ill 'I 1 . 1 , 1 ,!- . j tj| j . | ) 

j it ' is 1 1 1 * 1 - 1 I li 1 1 1 • • 1 1 1 1 , .1 , r X h i D 1 ! 1 1 1 ' | 1 I - 1 ' » ! 1 - 1 1 , ' - ; ,| , - 1 1 • I 

1 Ci * . i on the* good <(' 1 ( ->i j 1 1 'ui' 1, d 1I1* < , 1 . - , .in,, -ii 

J 'III* uiitc-i liimst if * il.c , giniiM.i 1 i-Nii',li in ilr 1 in • «d In. 

j the - is mil it was no! s'lj-cr tin .ie. f >1 r ■ *'n tin 1 n n- 1 r.» r h u 1 1 11 
i for:;ets how tin* ta< ti' s of dn* in 111 i"< • of 1 1 > • ( on a - . nd, ib , . m ,,lh 
llu ir nfln lonsi ms l"i..inh bn < Ii u i s !- ' 1 1 > f l Inc a-Jl ( m.j- d the* 
he 1 ot the fhivt.immmi to dc I.u* Ifu < t ami .uril 1 ■ fn id- }, J( > 
tectum of tin* unwary in-mb-i s of l\. ***rv'(c. fu tin* same* imu rd 

unsuspicious good nitute in win- Ir battm does not melt in the m mth, 
the vvntrr shows when and whit the G a ci mnml might do but ct id not, 
and failing winch then they should m-t now have done - 

“If Lite Government thought tire principle of the Congress dangerou * 
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0 |,i c ,„„„.,b!r, it sh.HiM, It 'ecms t., me, have openly pmhibiteJ these 
IS*;; ; lint .'ifiei has been hehl hr six sue -e~.se yea.s m 
the clu.-f . ilu-s Of India, it is rather late in the day in 
winch lias now leached 


jshdoo lN.'iremra 


set its face 

( ,l , ( ni 1 ,t tin: move incut, which lias now ic.iuicu a s»laj;e when it hat, 
butane a 11.1tn1n.1I mMit-iti-m in the country. 

If the Doveimncmt had thought fit to openly prohibit the Confess 
at tlu* nail, thn wnu-r would have been among the foremo-,t to inveigh 
gainst the < iovcinmmit for ,t.tl ng a poor weak infant at its bull), 
^,,, 1 , »,is of no .on^pruu; wlr never, a thin- which hem- without 
me a, without .mtlmnty, w 1, not wortli poa.h r and shot. When 
at.inmc like tin, when the Omgre^ is (laimed to luxe become a 
,t and powei fill body -to be, in the shibboleth of the camp, a nation- 
al m->titiition--lhese writers openly dmde the C, ovemine.it fot wrak- 
ness in ivximg the older as if the "tii-i iU no, be- the Con-ie.s 5 
pir.lon, the bin eauuai y -are trembling in then uneasy seats before 
the prodigious appaiition how mu. h nunc h lble to the ch.uge of 
fcrblriw* would the ( lovei nnient h ive bemi if tlx-y had iutei fei »*d 
w.ili the p.elmnnaiy evin.es! Wiiethe. the mon , 1 -r is now, as the 
unwr aver., too powmful to 1 ><* meddled with, 01 not, is aqutstton. 
The wi iter simply begs it in saying that the Confess has become a 
national instuution. 

“ ( hat the prim iple of ihe Om-ir.s is neither dangrions nor nb|cr- 
fimiabte is m.inile-.t fnnii I he notoi mils f .« t that on the last occasion 
o| u , meet in- hi < ah mia the M n.|nis of DiilTom spn 1 a 1 1 V invited the 
ales to v.sit his Kvellemy at t .ovei riment House, Lmd Duffel 111 
WUs not only ,1 .t.i!'* -.mail, Imt a dijilom 1I1-1 "f the highest rank ; and 
it tit Altogriixi milik. 1> that Ins Ism ellme y would have ottimally re* 
cognised the moveim ni, if he had d» tect. d in it any element whatever 
that Wfts hostih* to the Government ” 

After the tinpier edented and mderent balking from the Congress 
p ick of the native piess and platfonn to wlix h the late Viceroy was 
exposed, loi hi. 1.1 .lines . m c ouii-xilliug the Congress into the path of 
success, it is always amusing to see Congress vvriteis and oratois t » cal - 
to^r kotd Diiflejiii with mdinaiy politeness, But what shall we say 
t.f the asMiiame that cites the mil'll abused nobleman as the p1111np.il 
witness m behalf of the movement.'’ Study, the statement cannot be 
allowed to go forth to the world without nnlu e or comment that the 
late \netoy “ olti. laliy mugmsed the. movement.” It is a very 
a ante statement ingeniously, though fat from ingenuously, put fmth. 

1 he late \ icmny did otlu i.dly iccogmse l)ie Cungtess and did not. If 
to imiue the gatheimg of a mob of mme 01 le.ss lisping politicians and 
poliiK.il lull himteis and sighi-sms as a fait and note it as a pheno- 
menon ot the India of to-day -if Inland it as a movement of a ini- 
. 1 os. opu mmoniy bent on .1 leap mlo tlx* unknown and to leasou the 
lasii eulliiisiasts and bluxt fodowms of the bund out of then mad 111- 
1 rix, lie to mix 1, illy in o-xise the Congicv,, tiien -anely the Maiipus of J 
I mil. 1 111 ami Av a ie.o-nised the Cungie.i. Uiheivvise not. If hxs 
l.ouMiip leco-mseu llm movement why then was he .10 plentifully 
bequtiued wiiu abu.se in the kongit.i oi r ;atis and by Compels 
maims . J Cue milh is that eveiy ellbii was made to pioune his recog- 
uuiiiii, but the \ x emy was too w.uy to be 1 .ni-lit in the tiap ihe 
me uis adopted were not ail of the laue-U. And notwithstanding faduie, 
:ax 1 es > was ilamx.d, And a m> tli of otlx tal lecogmtnm wa, pio 
mouil and 1 lieu. tied whenever t’easiijie. M my doubtless vvete deluded 
|>) it into joining and paying. ’I he »c wild puppets and their knowing 
wiiepuiieis aie up to an) mm- for a pm pose Oi eLe we should not 
now, at the end ot i.Spii, 01 beginning ot Lvji, hear that 111 1. Silo, on the 
(KL.hi.mol the Calcutta Congicv, " me Mai.piis of J >ulf<M 111 specially 
invited the dclegarea to visit Ills E\i eiluu y at Government House .' 1 
Lmd Dulletin did nothing of the kind. On the i.mmary, he specially 


double-bar ellcd too, and fired in opposite directions. 

Nath Sen, who, being earlier in the field, was first installed, advocated 
the Vedas and Vedic study. Nothing like the Vccas for all the ills 
that affect the Hindu society of the day, according to this oracle. 
The Hon'ble Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, the Chiur maw elect, however, 
turned up at last, and spoiled Sen lk.bajee’s game. lit spoke with all 
the blmitness of his people. With more truth than discretion, he in- 
veighed against the pretension? set up for the Hindu scriptures and 
particularly denounced the teachings of the Vedas ns unsuited to 
rnodm n times. It was no use complaining. These Social Evils men 
had -.own the wind and reaped the tempest. , After all, it was a gain 
to them to hear another story of the objects of their blind love. At 
the wmst, they must thank their own wisdom in calling to then head 
a well-known anti-Veciist. LJut, poor fellows, they had not left much 
maigm fot choice. 


The proposal for enhancing the Calcutta University examination-fees 
has been postponed, pending enquuv by a Committee into the needs of 
llit University and the best means of providing for them. The regula- 
tions for the L.A. and B A. examinations have also been amended, the 
(/j per cent, of attendance at lectures in each subject being retained, 
and a new rule has been introduced with the object of ensuring punc- 
tuality in the admission of students. This rule is “If a student 
fails to enter an affiliated institution before the 1 st August in any year, 
his attendance for that year shall not, except with the special sanction 
ot the Syndicate, be counted.” 


An unhappy disturbance disgraceful to the administration marred the 
serenity of the season at liaukura. A Jjrahman boy of the Kticb 
Kurhia mission school having embraced Christianity it was resolved 
to signalise Chiistmas day with his baptism. The ft tends of the boy 
Kalidas, headed by a relative, who is a pleader, and followed by a 
mob of natives went to reason him back or lescue him at any rate, 
but they were not allowed to see him before baptism. Then it was 
too late. The mischief was done. Still they tried some little per - 
suasion, but the neophyte was not to be so soon divorced from his 
new passion. They next had recourse to the law. A charge of 
wrongful confinement of a minor was laid against the/W 'ns. The 
Indian Daily ScwL newsletter from llaukuta, avowedly wiuten by a 
missionaiy, vaguely says : — 

“ The bub- Inspector, sent to iiiquit e into the matter, pioved so 
power less to exei ute hi-» duty, so entirely in the hands of the mon ho 
had brought with him, that the Deputy Magistrate in chaige of llie 
station, during the absence in the molussil oi the English C<»llc< t.u, 
had to be sent for. He satisfied himself that ut-iilier nmtinemeut mu* 
minority could be lightly alleged ; and so dispersed the crowd . 1 

The two following days passed off quietly, with the visits of friends 
to take the fugitive back to home. In the evening of the 2 /th, the 
Rev. Mr. Spink, who baptised Kalidas, and the Rev. 1 \ YV. Smith of 
Ranigunge, left the station in a carnage. On their way, they vveie 
mobbed with stones and buckbats. Popular demonsti alums of war 
in this countiy are meie sound ami i'uiy signifying nothing beyond an 
elfei vesceuce of feeling, though they may be accidentally drawn into 
seiious mischief. Theie is usually vastly little light under the most 
bellicose appearances. The longue is the chief instrument most 
employed Unfortunately, the halloobaloo— -the incessant cries of 
m,u ' hu\>‘ ! Lit ! k<il ! which rent the ait, proved loo much for the 
nerves of* the poor unsophisticated missionaries. They left the carriage 


ami spuilicaily refused to invite the ueteg.ite-j to v i-nt linn at Uov cm- j and, without. attempting a united resistance or a strategic retreat to- 
uieiii House 01 auywheie else. Aim if me Cougies ns.s notwitlistand- J getlier ihiougli the crowd, fighting if necessar y, the two Englishmen 


u,g ^.ut, out llie luiiiui), it was inca busiueso and like liuni, and it 
by siu.li preu'iices tney oblaoxa mi.iic me.iMjie of popular support, 
ilu) m the long urn liicitoy ui.- icdiic-d themselves and eslianged 
ultx tal sympathy horn lire movement. 


In. National Congress is over and the delegates are deoaited or 
derailing. Ihe Assembly meets again next year either at Cagpore 
ot at Madtas. A resolution w.-.s also pasn-d K>i a meeting 
of 100 delegates the year after .it London. 

nUerMWnOf ahe 

v morns' 

\V»th true poetic ja&iSi, \t waa headed by 

k who were uot, lutft of " 


it feasible 


. . .social OrmfcrW 

pCSs it WAS * 



separated and, m fear and Uemblmg, lied for their lives, each by him- 
self as best as he could. Mi. Spink had the advantage of pnysique. 
over 1 ms btothei in trouble, and he succeeded in picssmg through the 
crowd anil bearing down opposition and taking shelter in a native 
apothecaiy’s shop where European medicines were dispensed. His 
less powerful companion was less fleet too, apparently, and somewhat 
lagged behind. This gave the rioters their advantage and they used 
it with all the more spirit for the slip that Mr. Spink had given tflkm. 
He was making Ins way when one of the “biaves” felled him by a 
base blow from behind. The foe down, the courage of the cowards 
and they now dared to lay hands on him. The hotde ad- 

:HPw mm than ever, and missiles and 

«r|t Was fiwfi too at the ruie opportunity 
rtent, they called for ropes 
and ashes to give him <t 
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decoraiiou of contempt— the “mild Hindu” substitute for the heroic 
Western operation of tar and feathers. Meanwhile, one more wise 
than the rest started a doubt about the identity of the victim of popu- 
Ur feeling. IIis name being asked and given, they declined th.it that 
was not the offender they sought foi. They had no business with 
Smith. It was Spink who had taught their children to forsake their 
gods and they wanted to teach him a lesson or two in popular Hindu- 
ism. So Smith was dismissed with some apologies, and the inoie 
1 expectable saw that he was not molested till he obtained refuge in 
the same dispensary wliete Mr. Spink had pieceded him. Mr. Spink 
himself had not been left unmolested in his place of shelter. The 
doctor gave the fugitive welcome and saved him with geneious gallantly 
and wise single-mindedness. He shut his door against the cunvd and 
defended him against repeated assaults. It is a melancholy satisfac- 
tion that this disgraceful incident was relieved by the exhibition i»f 
good conduct by a few of our count’ vinen — those whose interference 
saved Mi. Smith— and by, above ah", toe brilliant courage and tact of 
the brave good doctor. 

We wish there had been uo complaint against the Police. 


The native assistants of Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie and Com- 
pany’s Calcutta office have seized a good opportunity to do a graceful 
act in complimenting a worthy man, who has not only been unifmmiy 
kind to them but who has also lately done a seivice to the people. 
Xo-day, they piesented an addicss to Mr. Mackay conveying to 
linn their congratulations on Iris being honored with a Companion- 
ship of the Indian Kmpiie. Tire address was enclosed in a finely 
chased silver casket made by Boseck. Mr. Mac kay is highly popular 
among bis subordinates, and Iris late St. Andiew’s Unmet sp«.*ei h has 
justly enhanced his reputation as a man of real sjmpuihy for nur 
countrymen. 

The Star Tlieatie Company deserve to he congratulated on the 
tnoial influenc e they are undoubtedly even i«>ing on native society 
1>V bunging foi wai d plajs like Balmo Aniuta Lai Bose's Turubala . 
The pei for mance lias a special mteie-a at the present time, 
vvhcMi the integmy of our social institutions is threatened by go-. Bread 
reformers bent on newshaping all tilings upon Western models 
J u ubulii is a pathetic pictuic* of a long-suffering Hindu wife, whose 
^ lab at the hands oi an English-speaking husband, lnunfirl of ideas 
ol KMuntie love g.itlieied fiom English poetiy and the European 
luei.iture of fu turn, arc deeply alteciing, while ShAnta is a veiy ideal 
of .1 Hindu widow heroically icsigned to her fate. 'lire whole play 
was 1 epr t'senied with gieal spun and fidelity hour the beginning to 
the end. 'lire Star is a good place of entei laininent winch well repays 
a Visitor. 

\\ L lately drew public attention to the fnghtful tnisgovei nment pre- 
vailing in one of the leaning Main alia .States in Cential India. We 
aie glad to see the subject ira, atti acted the notice of the Indian Daily 
At'h's. \\ ith an adequate sense of ns unpoitance, our contemporary 
opened its biuadshect of the joth December with a leading article, 
whirl) \vc repioduce in another pait. We hope our other# contem- 
poraues those in especial vvlro care to see native states maintained 
in then integrity — will give their independent consnlei.ition to the 
matter, ami tiiat journalists nearer the scene will k> ep a shaip 
watch on the J'linue and p.uasitcs who aie ruining the country, and 


l/oDon'<iy\ Ointment and /V/A. -These remedies are unequalled 
throughout the world for bad legs, wounds, foul sores, bad breasts, and 
unci.s. Used according to directions given with them throe is no 
wound, bad leg, or ulcerous sore, however obstinate or long standing, 
but will > udd to their healing and curative properties. Many poor 
suffeims who have been patients nr the huge hospitals under the caie of 
•Rnmcnt suigeons, and have denved little or no benefit from their 
treatment, ir.Lve been thoroughly cured by Holloway's Ointment and 
ihlls. hor glaudular swellings, /tumours, piles «md diseases of the skin 
there is nothing that cun be used with so much benefit. In fact, in the 
'*orst forms of disease, dependent upon the condition of the blood, 
these medicines, used cunjoiuily, are iriesistible. 


keep the public informed of all their pioccv-mgs. If such mi ^govern- 
ment goes on, it is vain to expect that these States will he maintained. 

Hyd mabad is another gieat State -the greatest indev ! — which, we 
are afia*d, needs equal watching. But one .it a time is enough. 

We draw» the attention of the Calcutta public to the Proclamation 
given by the Census Officer, which appears in our advertisement. The 
taking of a census is a most impoitant matter. It setves many useful 
purposes. But it is not more impoitant and useful than it is difficult 
In view of this difficulty, it is the duty of all and eveiy permit to co- 
operate in the proper execution of tire business. The intelligent e and 
public spirit of the residents of the capital of the Empne will lie pm 
til tile test on this o» casion. We trust 0111 fellow-, ihzens will stand the 
trial as befits them, and be all equ illy ammited with a common on 
deavour to make the Census, m Calcutta at any rale, thoroughly 
reliable. 


REIS & RAYYET. 
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TUF YEAR. 

With the New Year this journal steps on the tenth 
year of its lile. J.H>r being saved from infantile death 
— the too common late no less o! human ventures 
than 0!’ humanity — we bow in gratefulness to the 
Great Fountain of Life. Next to Him, are we 
thankful to our friends, subscribers and readers, whose 
support, alter God’s blessing, is our coveted reward. 
Our thanksgivings this year are of more than the 
conventional kind. For being spared to this day, 
we have reason to be profoundly grateful. The Old 
Year was a period of sore trial to us. Our life hung 
upon a thread, and Death was almost hovering 
over us. Nor was this all. Scarcely was the danger 
to life averted than another blow was aimed im- 
mediately at our liberty and mediately at life. For 
the first time in our long journalistic connection, wc 
were involved in a libel suit. This event is too fresh 
to require more than a bare reference. Suffice it to 
say that we emerged from this ordeal with, we hope, 
our character unscathed. 

The Old Year, if it involved ourself in the meshes 
of a legal trial, was an unhappy year for the journalistic 
world in general. It was preeminently a year of trial 
to newspapers. From the great 'limes downwards 
to the smallest Indian vernacular print, defamation 
suits against editors of newspapers were the order of 
the day. In India, the Pioneer, the Morning Post, 
the Tribune ^ the Pine nix , the Past (loj/ar, and not 
a few other papers of less note were among the victims 
of the glorious uncertainty of law and the remaining 
barbarism of the law of libel. 

Another gloomy aspect of tin* year was its abnor- 
mal inetereology. There were phenomenal storms in 
the United Kingdom and the United States, attended 
with unprecedented loss of property and, in a lesser 
extent, of life. There were great and destructive floods 
in many countries, not excepting our own. In Rengal, 
the damage to crops would have had terrible effects 
were the weather not more seasonable in the sub- 
sequent months. Hven with this, however, the out- 
look is not without cause of anxiety in some of our 
districts. In sm..e parts, like the neighbouring 
Sunderbans, there has been a bumper harvest. In 
Calcutta, we experienced singular extremes of coin 
as well as of heat. 

Among the darker shades in the picture of the 
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Old Year, a peculiar prominence must belong to : 
the Influenza. This disease made a tour of the 
world, visiting both the shores of the Atlantic, not ; 
forgetting out-of-the-way nooks and corners of the | 
globe. It was no respecter of persons, but struck j 
down high and low with an impartial hand. Among ; 
its more notable victims “ at home,’* were two Anglo- j 
Indian celebrities, Lord Napier ol Maedala and; 
Sir* Michael Westropp. This mighty Genghis of dis- 
ease did not omit to invade our country, and i i it did 
not kill so many as it did in colder climates, it 
made a longer military occupation, in, iking ominous 
circuit of the land in a leisurely manner. 

The year 1890, like 18S0, will be remembered 
as a year of strikes. There wen* strikes here, 
there and everywhere, among coal stokers, gas- 
men, miners, railway employes, police employes, and 
other classes of ill-requited laborers, and labor 
demonstrations on a large scale gave anxiety to 
more than one Government. The subject of the 
amelioration of these classes, however, occupied 
the earnest attention of our ruling men. The 
young Emperor of Germany has shown a geat inter- 
est in tht! question. A Labor Conference sat at 
Brussels which has made several recommendations 
for improving the condition of the working classes. 

The year saw some of the greatest conflagrations 
that ever took place, the most notable loss by fire 
being the complete destruction of the University of 
Toronto, one of the noblest public edifices in Canada 
— the chief place of liberal education in the Dominion 
— library and all. 

Nor was the year without its crop of scandals. 
The Cleveland Street scandal, of the previous year, 
which bespattered dirt on the highest notabilities by 
its ugly disclosures, was followed in the next by our 
Indian Munro’s raid into the Hells disguised as 
fashionable clubs. The* year ended with a litigation 
resulting in the all but complete wreck of a great 
name — we mean Mr. Parnell. The political effects 
of the O’Shca-Parnell divorce suit are already mani- 
festing themselves in the tottering leadership of the 
Irish Party and Mr. Parnells loss of some of his 
greatest and staunchest political friends. 

1 he year’s obituary, it not a heavy list, is not the 
less a most painful one. Our greatest loss in India 
is of the veteran editor, and par excel 7 aia\ Friend 
of India, Mr. Robert Knight. 'Hie most notable 
death in Europe is that of Cardinal Newman. 
Among other names of eminence or of Indian intei- 
est may be mentioned those of Dion Bmieicault, 
Professor l horold Rogers, Lord Cairns, Judge Sir 
Henry Mamsty, Sir William Gull, the eminent phy- 
sician, Sir Rivers 1 hornpsou, Mr. Column Macaulay, 
Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Louis Jackson, Lady Rose- 
bery, Sidiq Hussein Khan, Babu Gvatiendra Mohun 
Tagore, Babu Mohes Chinnier Chowdry, and Rai 
Bepin Behari Dutt Bahadoor. 

I here were in our country, besides the sensations 
of newspaper libel prosecutions, several others of a 
stirring character. The trial of the Bank cases of 
Solomon and Shama Charan Sen, the feltire of jus- 
tice in the trial of O’Hara, and the nasty details of 
the case of Hurry Mohun Maiti, kept the public 
mind in a continued strain of excitement. The case 
of Huiry Mohun Maiti has furnished advocates of 
social^ reform with a fresh weapon in their armour. 
In Calcutta, the operation of the new Assessment 
Sections of the Municipal Act gave rise to great j 


public discontent. The gold mania having held its 
ground in Calcutta for months has just begun to 
subside. 

The greatest political event of the year was the 
retirement of Prince Bismarck from public life. 
Whatever its real cause, the outward demonstrations 
of honor with which it was accompanied made the 
termination of a career of unique grandeur look as 
only a natural one. The Government and the peo- 
ple vied with each other in expressing their admira- 
tion of the great man. Nor has his interest in Ger- 
man affairs ceased with his office. From his retreat 
his voice is heard whenever occasion arises or Ger- 
man interests require his words of advice or warning. 
Of incidents of less importance, were the Anglo-Ger- 
man Convention and England’s cession of Heligoland 
to Germany. The Dark Continent occupied more than 
ordinary attention from European Potentates, and 
collisions of interest between neighbouring Powers 
which at times, as between Portugal and England, 
threatened to lead to war, have been averted by 
arbitration. 

The year has been an auspieous one for the Un- 
covenanted Civil Service. Its great champion, Mr. 
King, m. i\, visited the country and met with a 
cordial reception wherever he went. He obtained a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to en- 
quire into the grievances of this important brunch of 
the Indian Civil administration and the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee have given satisfaction to 
those concerned. 

The subject of University reform engaged much 
attention during the last year. Lord Lansdowne 
showed his interest in the subject of high education 
not only by appointing Dr. Gurudas Banerjce as the 
first Native Vice-Chancellor of the oldest Indian 
University but by conceding to the graduates a new 
privilege of electing a proportion of the Fellows 
from among themselves. The liberality of the 
Viceroy has encouraged a strong party in the Senate 
to consider the whole question of the constitution 
of the University. Several changes have been pro- 
posed and the elective principle is likely to be re- 
cognised to a larger extent. At Bombay, the re- 
form movement has taken a more practical turn and 
the methods of examinations are proposed to be 
improved, while in the Punjab a great contro- 
versy went on between two parties in the University, 
one for lowering the standard of the examinations 
and the other for keeping it intact. The latter party 
was almost wholly represented by Dr. Rattigan 
and though right, his views appear to have small 
chance % of general acceptance. No small sensation 
was caused by disclosures of fraud in connection 
with the Calcutta University examinations. The 
Syndicate was indignant but the Senate did not 
much care if its own regulations were broken and the 
Syndicate drew in its horns. 

The English and the Indian Budget were both high- 
ly prosperous. There was in both countries improver 
meat in the revenue above the original estimates 
and there was a surplus. But here the parallel 
ends. For while the English Chancellor of the 
Exchequer availed himself of a surplus to remove 
or reduce many of the taxes, nothing of the kind 
was to be expected in India. Far from any relief 
of this kind, some fresh taxation has been passed and 
we are told to be content with some technical expla- 
nation which is offered in regard to the Famine 
Insurance Fund. 
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The success of six native candidates in passing 
the Indian Civil Service this year has naturally 
caused a flutter of joy among our countrymen. 
The protracted agitation for the repeal of the Silver 
plate duties has at last prevailed. The duties as well 
as the system of Hall-marking have been abolished. 

The most important political event in regard to 
our country was the introduction of Lord Cross’s 
India Hill in the House of Lords. It was a fair mea- 
sure which conceded much of what the Congress and 
Indian politicians demand. But the Congress lead- 
ers feared their occupation would be gone. Accord- 
ingly, they set up an agitation against the Bill simply 
because it did not adopt their plan of election, with 
the result that the Bill, after passing the House of 
Lords and through Committee, was abandoned in the 
House of Commons. Having achieved this feat, the 
Congress saw the error committed and through Mr. 
Bradlaugh they have now prepared a draft Bill which 
they ask Government to accept on the ground that it 
follows the scheme of Lord Cross. 

The year has been one of many changes in the per- \ 
sound of our Provincial Governments, With the ex- 
ception of the North-Western Provinces, the Panjab 
and Assam, the other local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations have all changed hands. Lord Reay left 
his Presidency amidst an unprecedented demonstra- 
tion of popularity. Lord Connemara, though his 
rule came to an abrupt close under painful circumstan- 
ces, was also highly popular as a Governor. Nor 
had Sir Steuart Bayley in Bengal, Mr. Mackenzie 
(since knighted in just recognition of his ser- 
vices) in the Central Provinces, and Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite in Burma been less popular. The 
legal membership of the Supreme Council is also 
about to pass into other hands, Sir Andrew Scoble’s 
successor having already been nominated. 

The year will be memorable in the Hindu world 
for the virtu.tl abolition of the Doorga Pooja holidays. 
This act of the Government of Bengal is a viola- 
tion of all traditions, an inconsistency with its own ex- 
press views of a not much earlier date and a blow 
at the heart of a whole people. 

Early in the year India resounded with the re- 
joicings and sportive entertainments held in honor of 
the visit of her Royal Prince Albert Victor. Before 
the year closed, the country received with the cordi- 
ality to a great stranger another great Prince in the 
pefson of the heir to the Czar of Russia. 

The honor of a baronetcy was conferred on .Sir 
Dinshaw Petit and of a Knighthood on Baboo Romes 
Chinnier Mitter. 

The Vizianagram donation of Rs. 50,000 for Dr. 
Sirkar’s Science Laboratory is munificence of an 
order quite deserving a place in our outline of the 
year. 

THE CENSUS AND THE MUNICIPALITIES. 

At the last meeting of a municipality .vhich shall 
remain nameless, one item of business pul in by the 
clerks was the appointment of Census Suin rvisors and 
Enumerators. We say put in by the clerk a. advisedly, 
for it is the clerks and other ministerial officers who 
conduct the municipal affairs in more than one place. 
Some Chairman in addition to his want of capacity 
labours under a serious want of leisure, from large 
business or constant litigation or distractions of 
other kinds. The Chairman, however, had called the 
meeting with a different object, namely, to get a vote 
ol thanks before the dissolution of the Board. He 


and his clerks were thus working at cross purposes. 
They wanted the Census, while he only cared for his 
thanks. He was baulked in his expected vote of 
thanks. The Commissioners who would rather give 
him a vote of another kind, spared the infliction but 
firmly refused to give him a certificate of which he 
was sure to make political capital. Foiled in his 
business, he did not care for the other business 
on the agenda paper and wanted to put them off. 
But the Census was urgent and something must be 
done at once. When this business could not well 
be avoided, the Board was startled to see th.it 
a mass of letters on the subject from the district 
Magistrate had been coming in for the last two 
months and not one had been seen by the person 
to whom they were addressed. He did not even 
know that he had been appointed ex -officio Superin- 
tendent and was wondering in what capacity he was 
to act in the matter. On a Commissioner expressing 
in a pleasant way his surprise at such extraordinary 
conduct on the part of the Chairman in respect ol a 
matter of such importance, nothing abashed, he im- 
mediately shifted the blame to the office, while the 
truth was the office was all the while the de- 
facto Chairman. It had the hardest task to catch 
hold of him, he was so constantly on the move on 
his private account. Amusing incidents not unolteti 
happened when the office had actually to chase 
him from place to place for getting signatures to ur- 
gent papers but getting instead a good scolding for 
the intrusion. But our story is not ended. When the 
Census could not be put off, he began to grope his way 
through the business miserably as usual, and with 
the absent-mindedness due to his missing a vole 
of thanks till it excited the pity of a Commissioner 
who came, to his rescue and gave him some useful 
hints. This good Samaritan of a Commissioner, 
however, spoiled a nice game by his officiousness and 
he had only scowling looks from the rest of his col- 
leagues for his pains. They would have very well 
enjoyed the discomfiture of the imbecile over a 
rather tough work like the Census. And as for the 
Chairman — will it be believed, there were no thanks 
from him either. On the contrary, the ingrate would 
gladly send his mentor to the bottomless pit if 
he could. Of such fairness and truth and honor 
and gratitude is the redoubtable Mayor of the 
municipality we reler to composed. We have hun- 
dreds of such illustrative, morccaux , and may in 
the public interests give publicity to them if ne- 
cessary, but we stop for the present, only asking 
Mr. Bolton to spare us the unpleasant necessity. 
Such is the intellectual and moral calibre of more 
than one Lord Mayor we know of. Everything 
is Brummagem about them. It is a wonder how 
they manage to escape dotm tion from astute official 
eyes. But those nearer about — Municipal Commis- 
sioners — have found them out, and appraise them at 
their true, value. We have refrained from exposing 
them bv name, blit if by influencing the Government 
nominations they aspire to get another term of power, 
we would be untrue to our calling to remain silent. 

SHAKESPEARE AT THE CORINTHIAN. 

Last week and this at the Corinthian Romeo and Juliet was 
thre«* times repeated. Each time it drew a full house which 
testified from lime to time its enjoyment of the play in rap- 
turous applause. Thi-> was due partly to the popularity of 
the piece and partly to the excellence of the acting. It is 
a great advantage on both sides when the story at least is 
familiar to the audience. It is all the belter where the very 
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Lm^iia^r of a drama is known. It is impossible in this busy 
bustlin'' world of ours, for ears of ordinary power to catch 
every syllable that falls, from the most stentorian actor. 
\ ef, in the legitimate diama— in which the effect does not 
depend on sensational incident alone or on vulgar realism or 
mere mechanical “ properties ”--it is of the highest consc- 
<;u'T.< e to r at< h every syllable. This is preeminently the 
wO'- with Shakespeare, who is as great a Poet in general as 
a 1 Jiaiiuti .f, whose noble language, though it may some- 
tini' -. seem far too good to be in character, yet in point of 
f.e t hNghtens not only the pleasure of the audience but also 
lb" dramatic effe< t. His slightest whispers are of the ut- 
mo,r consei (iieiu e and forward the end in view. Yet who 
( ver by power of ear alone \\a* able to follow the mo->t dis- 
tm* t -.tagiMitterance throughout ? It is fortunate that most 
people are familiar with the text of tiro principal plays. It 
is to this famili.il ity more than to any other cause, wc attri- 
bute the public enthusiasm here for Romm and Juliet and the 
comparative indifference to Richard Ilf. If we are not 
mistaken, both in tin’s country and elsewhere, the latter play 
and indeed all the histories, with perhaps the single excep- 
tant o| I fnny IV., are far less known than the former, which 
is tn.iver-.ally read. That chef d'euvre of Shakespeare’s 
youthful genius, as it is regarded by so many, is a general 
favorite with youth. The budding heart drinks deep the 
nectar of love in its pages. In this play, Mr. Miln surprised 
the public with his versatility and elasticity. Who dared to 
hope that the great Brutus or the magnificent Hamlet could 
in. ike sin h a capital Romeo! The character was against his 
grain, ,is it mud be, we suspect, against the grain of every 
great tragedi in. A war with nature can at best be a drawn 
battle. It was interesting to see how far thought and care 
and management could go. It was a wonder how Mr. Miln, 
a man of stern hemic mould and voice used to command, 
could whittle down Iris anatomical emphasis and soften his 
sinewy rigidity and subdue the whole imp< rial tenuur of 
mind into the compass of a youthful aristocratic lover. Herr 
]t<indmaim too attempted Romeo, reducing his formidable 
proportion-; to a marvellous degree, but, notwithstanding all 
his capacity as an actor, notwithstanding the charming 
Miss Louise Baudot as Juliet, the representation seemed a 
burlesque on Shakespeare. Mr. Mrltr’s cause was not any- 
thing so desperate. He is no burly giant like the German. 
His Romeo is seriously worth seeing. For, ^s regards 
the delineation of the passion, no dandy or dude Romeo 
siah as we ordinarily see, specially at private theatricals, 
can satisfy the judgment. And this is Mr. Milu’s pecu- 
liar province. The plot demands acting of a high order. 

I be ladies are steadily improving since the opening 
night. We might nuke some minor criticism of a rather 
external kind, but we would not, coiisideung that perfec- 
tion is a costly thing, and these accomplished strangers 
have not been so uniformly well pat ionised as they might 
expert in a vjre.it t ity boasting culture and taste. 

Last three evenings, Calcutta was treated to a first class 
representation of Rurard HI. Here Mr. Miln was in his ele- 
ment, and his whole company supported him with commen- 
surate soil it. Mr. Nunn, though uellknown as an actor to 
the Calcutta public, sm prised every body by his success as 
Khhinotid unto the warlike end. Messrs. Montgouierv and 
Atholuoood too did their parts well. Miss Louise Jordan 
acquitted herself in her sad iol' excellently, not excepting 
her difficult part in the wooing at the funeral. Kven the 
little gills who personated the young piimes acted tnarvel- 
1**11 ’l.v. ]>“th the last and the exti ru.d get up were all that 

W>uid be debited. Fi oiu Ik ginning l. ♦ end, this gieat pi iv 
was happily perioii.vd without a single flaw and was 
throughout received with thunder-, of applause, Mr. Miln 
b- mg icpi-ali lily tailed out bi foie tlm drop scene. His 
Rich ml was suupU gland and memorable. 

To night, the company revert to win- dv. With the as- 
sistance of amaleuis, they perfoim the beautiful play of 
U'nh J/M slrrut A « It would be inteiostiug to see 
Mr. M 1 I 11 m light comedy. He appears as B nedick, while 
Miss Jordan personates Beatrice, one of the most charming 
of Shakespeare *.s heroines. 

In another column, is an advertisement announcing two 
Lectures limn the great actor now in our midst, Mr. George 
C. Miln. This gentleman in tv be relied upon to make an 
impression as a Lectuior. After his great success on the 
stage, he would not venture on the platform, if he did 
not feel sine of his powers. In fact, he is no novice but has 


acquired fame as a speaker and lecturer in America and 
Australia — both famous for eloquence. One at least of the 
Lectures will be a repetition of what has proved eminently 
successful in those Continents. The first Lecture on Shakes- 
peare will be illustrated by views, and must be exceedingly 
useful to those who care to acquire a vivid idea of Shakes- 
peare the man, so necessary to the full comprehension of 
Shakespeare the Artist and Author. We hope our country- 
men will attend in force. The students of our colleges ought 
not to miss such a rare opportunity. 

POLITICAL WORK IN THE LUSHAI COUNTRY 
DURING THE FAST SEASON. 

J. Situation of affairs on I'jtb April. General Trcgcar left Fort 
Tregear on the 271I1 April. The situation of affairs was then as 
follows: 

Vantura and Dakota. Vantura, who had been arrested and fined 50 
guns and 500 inaunds of lice, escaped from custody on the 17th 
April, whi n only 30 guns and 200 inaunds of rice had been paid 
and five captives still remained in his and his brother’s villages. 

The mu )ing Kakar. A Kahar had been missing since the 19th 
April, when he left Upper Kolodyne to go to Shertok camp. 

The southern c'. llages. The southern villages had refused to come 
in, and Thonglicn, who was the leader in the raid on Prcnkyne 
village in 18K8, still had the majoiity of the prisoners in his village. 
Nothing was known of this part of the country. 

Th. Mdlhuptus. Though the Mollienpui Chiefs had all shown 
their friendly intentions by sending coolies to assist in building port 
Ticgcar, yet only two of their villages had been visited. Little was 
known about them. 

The Jah.zos. Nothing was known of the country north-cast of 
this place or the tiibes inhabiting it. 

II. The muuNg K.dur. On 3rd May information was received 
that this man had been killed by a man called Paklala of Booarla, 
and on the 141I1 May rhe blanket, lotahs, &c\, of the deceased were 
recovered rhiough the agency of Dopura. Owing to the sitknoss of 
the garrison no punishment could be inflicted on Booaila at the tirri'-, 
and the maltci was subsequently handed over to the Political Officer 
at Haka bv orders of Government. 

III . Vantura a d Dakota. Sevcial attempts were made to obtain 
the remainder of the fine commuted by G.neral Tregear’* orders to 
four gyals and the surrender of the captives ; but though the Chiefs 
s<*nt friendly answers, they sent nothing more. Captain Shakespear 
then heard that the people were saying that it was not our custom 
to burn a village twice, and that there was no fear of our again at- 
tacking them, so they did not care. He therefore began to ask other 
Chiefs whether they would give shelter to Vantura aikl DokoR’s 
people when the villages were burnt in the next cold weather, ami 
went so far as to offer the country now occupied by them to another 
Chief who was complaining of want of room. The fiist result of 
tins was that some hotisi holds asked leave to move to Darbilli and 
othcis thought of following. The Chiefs, seeing that they would 
soon h: deserted, sent in to ask for an abatement of the terms. 
This was refused, and on the 1 3 Hi September two female captives 
were surrendered and on the 22nd September two more and three 
g\al". were sent in. 'Flic fiflh captive was said to have died ; but 
on it being explained that it this was found to be false a further fine 
would be inflicted, they admitted that the child was alive, but said 
that as it was purchased from Lienpunga, the owner objected to 
surrender ir. However, on the 6th October the child and the re- 
maining gyal were sent in, thus completing the submission of Vantura 
and Dokwia. 

Fnu <tt Ltf'ihu. It came out rhat \vh<'n Vantura escaped he went 
to LetnbuN village, and was sheltered there with the knowledge of 
the Chief. Ajine of 2 guns and too loads of rice was inflicted, 
but the rice was remitted on the prompt payment of the guns on 
the dav the fine \Yas inflicted. 

IV. The v-whtrn vdhigc f. These gave much trouble. Most tin 
fortunately General S\ nioiis had agreed to their being under Haka 
and remaining under the influence of the Flan Thing Chiefs, and 
therefore the Chiefs were not anxious to come into Fort Tregear, 
and every attempt to get hold of them was frustrated bv their 
friends, who invented one excuse after another to prevent the 
me .senders reaching the villages, and thus saved their friends the 
awkwardness of refusing to obey Captain Shnkcspcar’s summons. 
Bur at length Mr. Lvall placed a strong card in Captain Shakcspear’s 
hand I)) sending him Thottglicn’s brother and another relative, who 
had been ptisotiers in Arracan tor five years. They arrived on the 
5th September, and an interpreter accompanied by men from Lal- 
thnama’s who knew the southern Chiefs, srarted at once. The re- 
sult was thar on the 4th October all the southern Chiefs or rlieir 
representatives came in and agreed to obey all orders and to send 
in captives as soon as the rivers were passable. This they did on 
the 30th Pcrober, thus opening all the country between Fort 
Tregear and Arracan to us. A map of this tract was made from in- 
formation received. 
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Fine of Laltbuanuu ft transpired that Lalthuama had two of the 
captives, and had concealed the fact and tried to escape punishment 
by asking Captain Shakespear to swear friendship. He was sent 
for and fined Rs. 50 for this deceit, and made to surrender the 
captives. 

V. The J dhows. A good deal of information was obtained about 
these people. An attempt was made to get them in, but as it ap- 
peared that they were subject to the Tashons, and therefore under 
Haka, no further efforts were made in this direction. 

VI. The MvllitHpuu. All the. Mollienpui Chiefs were sent for, 
and on the i8th May all except three attended, and were told the 
orders o'f Government, which they agreed to obey. The three 
Chiefs who were not present at the durbar were Jaduna, Kaplehva, 
and Kapehumi. The first was excused on account of his age, and 
the two last, mere boys, came in later. Every ciFort was made to 
strengthen our hold over this tribe, and the result was that when 
Captain Shakespear wished to make a tour of their villages, they 
willingly provided him with coolies and cleared the route for him. 
This tour was most successful. The partv of 2^ rifles reached 
Jaduna’s village, which is 31 miles in straight line fiom Fort Tre- 
gcar and due west of Fort White, on the 6th November. The 
Mollienpui Chiefs seemed fully determined to obey all our orders, 
a [id the reception of ihc party by the people was most friendly. 
A map was made showing all the country traversed, most of which 
was unsurveyed. 

VIC The >itt( tr.pt ed raid at Nurehp. A raiding party under 
Nikooala’s son, a Jaliow and Ruthorgv unga, a Hoolgno, numbering 
120 guns, which had staited to raid Narchip, a village near Patleia’s, 
hearing ol Captain Shakespear* b march, leturned without attacking 
the village. They arrived at Jaduna’s while Captain Shakespear 
was there, and he interviewed the chiefs and "obtained their pro- 
mises that they would not raid on our ten i rory again, and that thev 
would admit us into their villages. No attempt at exacting any 
fine was made, as Captain Shakespear did not wish to risk embroil- 
ing Jaduna with his neighbours, as when the Chiefs were brought 
to see him they were Jaduna’s guests, but they were clearly told 
that it they entered our territory again for 1 aiding purposes, their 
villages would be burnt and their crops destroved. 

VIU. Tutai's descendants. O11 Captain Shakespear’s way to 
Jaduna’s he had to pass through Lalbuta’s village. Lalbuta is a 
grandson of Vutai. Captain Shakespear sent to tell him that he 
had nothing to fear as long as lie assisted the party that was coming. 
On arrival Captain Shakespear was informed that all Vutai’s sons 
and grandsons wished to submit and be placed on the same footing 
as the Mollictipuis. Subsequently Ralticnga, Chief of Roily-lung, 
a grandson of Vatai, and Rairuma’s son, who came to represent his 
father, made their submissions. The other Cliiel., who were too 
far off to lome into Lallmta’s while Captain Shakespear was there, 
wcio ordcied to come into Fort Tregear dating December. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY HONOURS. 

The following honouis were published in a 14 Gazette of Tndia ** 
Extraordinary : — 

STAR OF INDIA. 

His Excellency the Grand Master of the Moot F\ahed Order of 
the Star of India is phased to announce that Her Ma|e,iy the 
Ouccti and Empress of India has been gr.iuomdy pleased to make 
the following appointments to the said Order 

To oc a Knight (.ommand.r. 

Alexander Mackenzie, Esq., C.S.I., Bengal Civil Service, Chief 
Cdinnibsioner of Burma. 

To be Companions. 

William Young, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Judhial Commbsioner 
of Oudli. 

David Robert Lyall, Esq., Bengal Civil Seiviee, Commissioner of 
the Chittagong Division. 

Sardar Jiwan Singh, of Sltah/adpur, i ji the Umhalla jlistricr. 

Colonel Percy William Powlett, Bengal Staff Cmp., Resident in 
t lie Western States of Rajpirtana. 

By Order <>{ the (Land Master, 
W. |. Cnniii giiatn, 

<01 S' t ret ire tf> 

the Mor.t Exalted Order of the Star of India. 
INDIAN EMPIRE. 

His Excellency the Grand Master of the Most Emim nr Order of 
the Indian Empire it. pleased to announce that her M ipwtv tlm 
Oueeu and Empress of India has been graciously please ! to make 
the following appointments to the said Order :--- 
To be a Knight Commander. 

His Highness Maharaja Prahhu Narayan Singh Bahadur, of Be- 
nares. 

To be Companions. 

James Lyle Mackay', Esq., President of the Chamber of Com 
nicrcc at Calcutta, and a Commissioner for the Port of CaKuita. 


T. Rama Rao, Diwan of the Travancore State. 

Colonel I.ouls Henry Emile Tucker, General List (Bengal) In- 
fantry, Deputy Inspector-General of Police in the Punjab. 

Raja Jagmohan Singh, Talukdar of Atra Chandapur in the Rae 
Bareli District, Oudh. 

Theodore Cooke, Esq., M.A., M.I.C.E., LL.I). (Dub.), Principal 
ol the College of Science at Poona. 

Brigade Surgeon Thomas Edwin Burton Brown, M.D., Indian 
Medical Service, retired, lately Principal ol the J.ahoie Medical 
College. 

Jam 's Edward O’Conor, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Govern- 
ment ol India in the Department of Finance and Comma ce. 

Walter Roper Lawienee, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Settlement 
Officer in Cashmere and jarnmu. 

Surgeon-Major Thomas Holbein Ileudlcv, Indian Medical Service, 
Resideiuv Surgeon at Jcypuie. 

William Watt Daly, Esq., District Superintendent ot Police, 
Bengal. 

Charles Stewart Murray, Esq., AssRrant Superintendent of Police, 
Bengal. 

Fullest Octavius Walker, Esq., Assistant Superintendent of 'Tele- 
graphs, lately employed with the Chin Lusliai Expedition. 

By Older of the Grand Master, 
W. J. Cuniiigham, 
lor Scv rctarv to 

the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. 
THE CROWN OF INDIA 

The Oimcn has been giatiouslv pleased to conf t the decniation 
of the lmpeiial Order of the Crown ot India on Her Highness 
Maharani Sakhiva Raja Sahiba Seindhia Alijah Bahadur, Regent of 
the Gwalior State. 


Maharaja. 

llis Excellency the Viceroy ami Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon His Highness Sir Takhtsinghi Jaswatsinghi, G.C.S.I., 
Thakur Sahib of Bhavnagar, the title of Maharaja as a personal dis- 
tinction. 

With reference to Fotcign Department Notification No. 7 D.C.P., 
dated the 1st Januaty 1877, His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General is pleased to recognise as hereditary the title of 
“ Maharaja” thereby conferred as a personal distinction upon Raja 
Jotindro Mohan Tagore, of Calcutta. 

Malhuaja Hah (dur. 

His Excellency ihc Viceroy and Governor General is pleased to 
confer upon Maluraji Sir Naremlra Krishna, R.C.I.E., of the Sobha 
Ba/ar Raj family, the ink ol Maharaja Bahadur a3 a personal distinc- 
tion. 

X i7oab H oh. idur. 

His Ext'dl'Muy the Viceroy and (iovcrnor-Gcner.il is phrasal to 
confer upon Naw.ib A/nut AH Rhan, Mamlal, of 1)0* Rarnal district 
in the Pani ah, the title of Navvab Bahadur as a personal distinction. 

A'aj 1. 

Ills V ‘.xi ellcin. v the Vieerny ami Governor G mei al is pleased to 
confer the title of Raja as a personal distinction upon 

Sir Sav.tl.ii Kamiswami ModUliar, Rr., C.I.E., mm haul of Madras. 

Balm Jauoki Bulluv Sen, Zuniudar of Dnnla in ihe district ol 
Rungpur. 

Bum l)eo Numluu Singh, of Slvolui in 1 ho- d 1 1 r i* t of Mo/uffcrpoic. 

Riimar Ranajit Smlia, of Nashipur in Moop.halabad. 

/h'toan Hahadu * . 

His Ex« ell'*n< y t he Via. tov ami Governor Gaimil is pleas nl to 
1 oilier upon S. Subramania lyr, C.I.K., of Madras, the title of 
Dcw.tn Bahadur as a personal di- tine 1 ion. 

Sh u/n-ul f • l ama. 

His Excelled' y the Vnaov and G m mor General h pleased tr> 
(onf r 11pm Moulvie Jelaluddin, I’lead- r in the judge’s Court at 
Patna, the title of Sham, ul LHama as a personal distiiu lion. 

Thai ur 

His E i\. < lhoicy tlw Vi«»*rovami ( »ovt nor < ie m ml is pleased to 

1 onf- 1 upon Balm M ihuidti N tram Si igfi D o, Kliumowan in 

Chota Nagpur, tin* title of 'Thakur a. a personal distinction. 

Khan It.Jiadur. 

With r- fere rue to Foreign !)■ ptrnmmt Notification No. 7 P M 
d.red the l-tof Janinry iS't'*, Hi. Kxccll< m v the Vieeiov and 
(tov ‘nvr-( »ef|inal is pi* red to dire t i lut th<- title of “Rhan Balu- 
dur ” co.ifeircd upon Muhammad Allahdad Rhan, Saular Bahadur, 
pcn < *ione<l Rkaldar, h hal l be continued in favour of his son and heir. 

Ilis Exec llenev the Viemoy and Governor Gmietal is pleased to 

t (infer the title of Khan Biha dur as '* personal dir.timtion upon - 

Muhammad Ralir Navvt/ Rhan Sihib, Deputy Collector in the 
Tan i ore Dis tiict of the Madras Presided' v. 

Vellore Muhammad Sheriff Sahib, Member of the Municipal 
Commission of Madras. 
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Khan Sahib Dinsha Dassabhai Khambatta, Head Assistant to the 

Commissary Gum tal of Bombay. 

Muhammad Sal-.-li |afar, Native Assistant and Interpreter to the 
Kolnu al Resident at At!'; n . 

Smtd \!i Muhammad Shad, of Patna. 

Hon'blc Muhammad Ali fvlian, of Jahangirabad, Member of the 
Vic - j wv’ ■ I* :gi-hnv c Cuu.'i' il. 

Mum hi I lain Bak di Khan, la»e llonoraiy A'sistant Engineer, 
and hu i Engineer in the Public Works Department of the North- 
Wi t ■ t !J Pjovjik Ci. 

.VIniii Altai I losscin, Extra Assistant Commissioner in the 
Pij'rab. 

M n;k Zatnan Mehrnli Khan, Jan|iiah, of Darapur, in the district 
ol flic him m the Punjab. 

Sh.iUi I It sam-ud-dm, retired A‘sisfant Commissioner of the 
Ilyil. ubad A* igned Districts. 

A '<io Dahadur. 

1 1 is Excellent)' the Viceroy a ml G wernor General is pleased to 
con I - 1 the title of Kao Bahadur as a pi isonal distinction upon : - 

Tiiuvati.varampeiu Patthabhiram Pillai, Di puty Collector in the 
Madra* Pi sid 'tic. y . 

V< mkikam KL'nama Chari, Registrar of Books, Ma<lras. 

Ihd.da Copal Kao, late Chairman of th'* Berhampore Municipa- 
lity in the Gan jam District of the Madras Presidenc y. 

Rao Sahib Lakshniansing valad Matrasing, Inspector of Police in 
S*nd. 

A/am Pranjiwan Vishvanath, Member of the Rajasthanik Court 
for the Morvi Stare. 

Rao Sahib M miMikhram Mulji, Inspector of Police in Ahmcda- 
bad in the Bombay Presidency. 

Knintao Govind, retired Extra Assistant Commissioner of the 
Hydeiabad Assigned Districts. 

J\iii Bahadur. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General is pleased to 
confer tin* title of Rai Bahadur as a personal distinction upon : — 

Babu Tara Prasad Mookeijce, of Rcvtlganj in the district of 
Sat un. 

Balm Calif a Doss Dutt, Dewan of the Com.li Behar State. 

Balm Lai Madhub Mookerjee, Bic-adcnt ol the Calcutta Medical 
Soc u t y. 

Babu Raj Kumar Sarvadlnkari, Secretary to the Bcitish Indian 
Assoi iation. 

Babu Durgagari Ban-.rj t, Collector of Stamp Revenue and 
Supci mte ndt nl ol K\tis<* Rcvi line, Cab utta. 

Bchari l.al, lL.adm.Mi i. Lower Subordinate Class in the Thoma- 
son Colli gr, Rootkee. 

Tlul.ur Mahalm Peishad Naiain Singh, of Baraon, I.amllord, 
Allahabad. 

Pandit Diwan Singh, late Deputy Collector in the Irrigation De- 
partment "I the Pimjik 

Bhai Mill in Singh, Mononrv Magistrate* of Lahore in tlu* Punjab. 

KIsIi-mi Lai, Inspector of the Ru|put ina- Mai wa Railway Police. 

Pundit l*i em Nath, Examiner of Accounts in the Department 
of Public Works. 

P. Ananiha Chailu, Superintendent of Post Ollices in the Mad 
ras Cm le. 

Lila (iokal Cli.nid, Uncovenantcd Civil Surgeon, Medical Do 
pamnetit ol the ( bn i niment of the Punjab. 

Balm (roio d Cimndt t Sioghee, Head Cl:ik in the Small Aims 
Ammunuion Kaitoiy at Dum-Dum. 

Sttii’iif Jut// uiur. 

Hi> b.Yc -'lb. net the \ tutnv and Gournoi General is pleased to 
couler upon Sinlar LJina Singh, Chimni, lloti»r.ii) Magistrate in 
the Dhtrur ol ( iujtanw ilia in the Punjab, the title of Sirdar 
Bahadur as a pel .ou.ii di. tuu non. 

Khan 

His 1 ' ’ccellencv the \ uerov and (lovernor G'licral is pleased to 
< outer the rule ol Khun Minn ( h a pci *1 • il diminution uj>on . -- 

San ill Btv\ i Mia, or Ahmedahad in tlo Bombay Presidency. 

Munslii M uhaimnad GIwim*, S-ib-As ,i. taut Conserv uor of 
I'oi et l » in the C« tm al [bounces. 

A ’tfif .s tlrh. 

H’s 1 *. \e<‘llenc v the \ u et>o ai d Gnvi » nor-Gcncral is plmised to 
tonlei upon C Rangava Nai lu, Kura Assistant Commissioner in 
the C> utral Province., the title ol Rao Sahib as a personal 
distinction. 

Kai S,ifut\ 

Hin Excellency the Vicetov and Govot nor Gem nl is pleased to 
confer upon Lula Mungal Sain, Honoia:\ Assistant Examiner of 
Accounts in the Department of Public Works, the title of Rai 
Sahib as a personal distinction. 

Satdar. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Punch Singh, of Guda in the district of Karnal, in the 
•Punjab, the title of Sardar as a personal distinction. 


Kyet Thaye Zaung. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer upon Bohmong Tsancys Chowdry, Chief of the Rcgrltsa 
Mughx, Chittagong Hill Tracts, the title of Kyet Thaye Zaung 
Shwe SaKve Ya Min as a personal distinction. 

Thttyi' gauttg ngwe Da ya Mitt. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
conf' r the title of Thuyc gaung ogive Da ya Min as a personal dis- 
tiiicnon upon : — 

Maung Po Tok, Wun of Kani. 

M a ung Tun Aung, Inspector of Police, Thayetmyo. 

A limit dan gating Taznk yu Min. 

His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General is pleased to 
confer tlu* title of Ahmudan gaung Tazcik ya Min as a personal dis* 
tinaton upon ; — 

Muang Myat San, Municipal Commissioner and Honorary Magis- 
trate, Rangoon. 

Lee Kin Seng, Municipal Commissioner, Rangoon. 

Maung Pu Le, Myobk, Pyinmana. 

Maung r I’un Gy we, Myouk, Bhamo. 

Maung Shwe Tlu, Inspector of Police, Rangoon, 

W. J. Cuningham, 

Offg. Secretary to the Government of India. 


MISGOVERNMENT IN INDORE. 

When the Government from any motive whatever takes charge 
of a Native State, there is often a disposition to put the ivorsr 
possible constUKtion upon the action. We do not say that the 
Native Piess outsteps its province in keeping a watchful eye upon 
the Government, and is jealous of interference where there is no 
real ground for it. We do not find fault with their sharp criticism 
of the political officers, who arc aju to presume upon their position 
as Sir Lcpel Gtiflin did in Bhopal, and others whom we need not 
name in other States. Having regard to this attitude of the Native 
Press, it may lv* assumed that there is something radically wrong in 
any ca*.u in which that Press or any influential portion of it calls for 
inteiference. While we deprecate unnecessaiy interposition, it 
cannot be tolerated that am wilful man who happens to be at the 
luad of a State shall do as he phases, ittespeitive of the rights of 
the p jo j 1 c over whom lie tyrannises. There must be some check 
on his a.bitraiv proceedings and on his tyrannical whims. It must 
be to the advantage of the people to have some fixed principles ol 
jiM ice in the administiatiun ; and not that they shall be harassed 
andb-.iten, imprisoned, and tvianntsed over until they seek refuge 
111 lliglu or sun tile. Sm h a stale of things f> said to exist in Indore ; 
and one of the abLst, and not least pamoiic, of the Name papers, 
one that stands up alike for the rigltia of juinci: and p asant, calls 
upon the Government to proud the people fiom the atbtttaiy and 
outrageous 1 onduct that has long m 11 ked the coutse of the head of 
the Indore Stare. We have ourselves fteijuently drawn attention 
to the deeds atid the omissions ol the Maharajah Golkar, in the 
hope that one of two thing* might Jesuit - either that he would see 
llte error of Ins ways and mend, as the course most creditable and 
safe for him ; or that the Government, however reluctant to inter- 
ten*, would act up to the duty of doing so as the paramount power. 
We believe the Mahat.ij.ih has imt b<\ n without frequent warning 
which ha:, not had the desired effect, and the time has come when 
lu* should be refuved of the power which he possesses otilv to abuse. 
He Units the decisions of courts of justice, and coerces its ministers. 
He piovi tiles ami abuses Jus otiicers until they refuse to serve him. 
Il is even said that he personally administcis chastisement to them ; 
or, in other vvotds, brutally Meats them and destroys his own sclf- 
re.qiect and theirs at the same rime, il they lontinue to be the in* 
mi uiiwiiis ol his outrageous will. To escape this they fly from 
iii. territory, and when he friistiates that object they seek refuge in 
suicide. Sur.dv there is cause enough here for the Government to 
j mtcivene. Bsifif they do so, there would no doubt soon be a erv 
j raised bv interested parties, and the Government would be denounced 
for interference. Bur, as we have stared, one paj>er at least calls 
upon the Government t<> intents te as a matter of duty, and to give 
to the people of the Indore State some suth protectiou as is found 
in tlo courts of justice in Btitoh India, and the better governed 
of the Native States. Theie is sonic* i cason to believe that the 
Government have given in ti m it ion that there is a limit to forbear* 
ante, and surely that point is reached when such a paper, as the 
one vve have referred to, asks the Government to do its duty to the 
peoj’lc w ho are subject to such tyranny, and the officers of the 
Stare who find it impossible hmiestlv to scivc, and arc punished and 
outraged it they refuse. There has been something very “ uncanny ” 
about the present Maharajah even before he attained the gvddte ; 
and it is a question whether he ought ro have been allowed to do so. 
But it was thought right and fair to give him a trial, and he has not 
proved worth the consideration that was given him ; and the duty 
seems ag^in to devolve upon the Government to protect the people. 
— The Indian Daily Nt'tvs. Dec. 30, 1890. 
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REIS AND RAYYET, 


CORINTHIAN THEATRE. 

To-night , Saturday % Jan . jrd, 

Grand Military Night, 

Under the. Patronage Hr in the Presence of 

MAJOR -GENERAL 

VISCOUNT FRANKFORT MONTMORENCY, 

Commanding the Presidency District , 

.AJSTID STAFF. 

GRAND SPECTACULAR PRODUCTION 
of William Shakespeare’s chatmmg Comedy, 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 
MR. GEO. C. MILN 

IN His I ll<> l' 

Light Comedy Impersonation in 

Calcutta, 

SUITUKILD isy 

MISS LOUISE JORDAN, 

an L) the entire company, 
iouki m u \\n 11 
MR. G. S. E. MCOLg 
Who will assume the t ole of 

DOGBERRY, 

CAPTAIN WOOD, 

Who will appeal as 

BALTHAZAR. 

The Choruses during the peiforin.ince will be 
sun g by 

CAPTAIN WOOD , 

J/A\ /V. EASTTW 

And others, all of whom have kindly volun- 
leeieil their services. 

This will lie not only one of the most beauti* 
fill, hut piobably the most effei live, peiform- 
auces given by this popular Company during 
their stay in Calcutta. 

MR. GEO. C. MILN AS 

BENEDICT, 

MISS LOUISE JOHUAN AS 

BEATRICE. 

To-ni trill and following Nights . . 

UNDER THE ST AGE SUPERVISION OF 

Mr. Geo. C. Miln. 

ROOK EARLY TO SECURE SEATS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Management o! the Coiinthian I heatre 
having lercived many lnjuests that Mr. (ieo. 
U. Mdn — whine fame as an oiator has pie 
< rded him -should, befoie leaving Calcutta, 
lie heai d on the. U*ctuie platfntm, has ai* 
i.nn-ed with that genlb man fm 

TWO LECTURES. 

n.f lb "it on 

“WILLIAM S \AKKS1T:ARK ; HIS LIFE 
AND GENIUS ! ’’ 

Will be deliveied on 

Sundry evening Jammy nth at 8- jo I\M. 

It will be dluMi ated by views specially made 
fm thnflectuie by John Flees «k Cu., consist- 
ing of 

1. A Pm ti ait of Shikespe.uc. 

.1 '1 he Room he w a 1 bm n in. 

3. Anne Hathaw iv’> ( ullage. 

4. An eai ly English Stage. 

5 Speeimen of Shake .peai e’s Writing and 

SPLENDID VIEWS 

MI OWN I H KCH.V.H 

Till*: STERC* >1* 1 ICON 

Those interested in Shakespeare 

Should not Mis3 this Treat. 

The Sr<_m,d on 

“THE CHUECII & THE STAGE 
FRIENDLY FORCES" 

will be delivei * <1 on 

Sunday evening J.uui.ny i<Sth, at S-30 l\M. 

This lertuie has br*-ti received with en- 
husiasm in Arnonca and Anstialia. 

‘FULL OF WIT, WISDOM & WORTH. 

Ibices for these lectures : — 

Rox seats... ... 1G, 3 eat h. 

R alcotiy Stalls T 

and / ... Rs. 2 each. 

Orchestra Stalls J 
Rack Seats & Pit ... Re. 1. 

Seats may now be booked at 
THE CORINTHIAN THEATRE. 
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WON’DERFUI. MEDICINE. 

beeciiaaTs pills 

@ A K l: u n 1 vei sa 1 1 y a d - 
k I mitted to be \vm th 
A GUINEA A RuX. 
Fur Riliuns and Nei- 

vuiis l ) isjit det s sm h 

•is Wind and Pam m 
the Stti.n.i. It Si, k 
I leadai he, Giddiness, 
1 * illness and Swelling 
ait*‘i Meals, I )i//incsi 
and Di uwsuiess, Uuld 
('hills. Flushings of 
He.it. Lossof Appetite, 
Sliuitness of Biralh, 
Uosti \ cness, Scurvy and Blotches un the Skin, 
Distm bed Sleep, kiightful Di earns, and all 
Nervi 11s and Trembling Sensations, \c. 
l>Ei:CH.\M S PILLS I 'ha fi*st dost' will 
J) g/. v /-,//»/' tn fwtn/v 

niiECIIAM'S Pll.l.S »"""/■■'■ Pin. is n.i lie- 

J j tion.loi they h.i\ <• done 

it in < onntless 1 ,ises. 

1 >KKUIAM*S PILLS K „, y M ,„, ler „ 

^ e iniestly u-quested to 

DKECHAM’S PILLS tiyone Box of these 
I) Pi i I and they will be 

DICKCH AM’S PIT T S -»< Lmou iedged to be 
|> WORI HAGDINEA 

A BOX 

1 ) 1 *. EG HAM S PILLS Foi feinah s of all 

H ages these Pills aie 

DEEGHAM’S PILLS mvaluible. Nofrmuh; 

1.) s h a n l d he without 

pKKCHAM’S PILLS ''‘g"’ ‘ I"'"! 

I ) medii me to be found 

to equal them fu ie* 
j)EE(. HAM’S PILLS moving any obstiuc- 
tion or iiiegul.n 1 1 y of 
DEECIIAM’S PILLS the system. If taken 
I) ai cm ding to the di- 

|>H ECU AM’S PILLS rei lions given with 
I' each Ijox tliey will 


DEECIIAM’S PI 


DKECIIAM’S PILLS 


I )i: KG HA M’S PILLS 


J> EEC HAM’S PILLS 


to the di- 
iven with 


I) EEC II AM’S PILLS M>on lestme females 
1 1 of all ages to somnl | 

DEKCHAM’S PILLS and lohust health 
► This has been pm\ed 

EECHAM’S PILLS by thousands who 
have tned them, and 

KKCIIAM’S PILES ‘ h 0 1 ,< ‘ ,, V , 1 ! "' 

wliu h ai ’* ensured by 

EEC HA M’S Pll.l.S ,lu " l,M ’- 

Pol a Weak St o- 

EECHAM’S PILLS "' , "'P;‘ , ";'| '»'• 

**»• .lion, and all Dean - 


| ) KKCIIAM’S PILLS 
| > EEC HA M’S PILLS 
| ) EEC HA M’S PILLS 


SIAM’S PII.T.S Lu, - , ' th 1 , ‘y 


| ) EEC HA M’S PILLS 

I) 

pKKCHAM’S PILLS 

l> 

pKKCHAM’S PILLS 

I) 

pKE( HAM’S PILLS 

I) 

pi: EC HAM’S Pll.l.S 

l) 

phKCHAM’S PILLS 

1 > 

I >i: ECU AM’S PI LI s 

f) 

1 > EEC HARM’S PILLS 
PEK< HAM S PILLS 


|>EK(_ HAM S 


pKKCHAM’S PILLS 

l> 

pEEGHAM’S PILLS 


m t like m.igie, and a 
t r w ilo.,i will 1) e 
fi'iind to woik won- 
dm -» on the mo -a itn- 
jioilant organs in the 
h ii in a n M u lime. 

*1 lit \ Utmigthmi the 
w hole nne fie it -y >- 
tfii, i rMm r the lmi ; 
In ,t » mil jile'.lt'll. 111 mg 

b e k tin: I.**' n * • !go < >1 
a;»j>i til«', amt ai on .e 
into u< teui with fin* 

I f >* i» l ill' i ol health t he 
whole ph\ il enfe'.y 
of tie* h nnan fiam** 

'1 In e.ne fa< t df stilu <1 
tf, • ontme.iliy by ini in- 
lino.f all . Ia,a , of 
i l» IV, iml oi,e n( the j 
In d mi.ii a’.t* «■ i to lie 1 
X i v < I ■ i - i • i ' I I ) > • 1 1 1 1 i I i | 

ted I-, RLK< 11. VM S , 
PlLI.s /,*,.', dt, 

/ at *- */ S /.'.* <»/ any | 
Pal 'nl M, dll inc in 1 
fir \ Valid 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

PROCLAMATION’. 

\ WHEREAS it has beeti decided to take .1 
' * Census of Calcutta, and reitain olYiceis 
have now been appointed to obtain pielmii- 
naiv mt’oi mation as to the owneis and occu- 
pieis of houses ami sanitary an angemeiits and 
w'.itei supply and to affix numbeis to the 
houses for the pm poses of the said Crn-ux, it 
is hereby pioilunied that any prison refusing 
mfm inatum to the said olfneis and any person 
lemming or causing to be lemovcd any mim- 
bei affixed "ii any house is liable to piosel ill 
I uni under the Geusiis Act ,md the Mmmipa- 

i Ai t. 

Iiy older of the Gh liim.in, 

II F. T MA(;iUKE, 

Census ( Ulicer. 

iqth Detembei, lSqo. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Urufoim with “ 1 ’iavelsX. Voyages ill Bengal '* 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

r.v 

the Author of “Tt.uels X* \ r ovages in Reug.d.” 
('.\ I ( pi i \ 

Rt’/\ d’ vP Ravyet Offn'e. 

PRICE . 

To Subsci diet s paying hefni e publication Rs 4 
„ mei e 1 egistei nv; subsci diet s ... ,, 5 

,, Didm.uy punliascis ... ... ,, (1 

Amv ro 1 Mi' M \N Reis and Ravyet^ 
I, U.kooi Dutt’sLane, Wellington Slieet, 
Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 

Tbice ... ... Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt ... ... ... Rs. 6, 

Cloth Bound ... ... ... Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Oiilcrs supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

HI- 1 \V MiN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 
BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEF, 

Fau/b'iiV U/irdrr fa the lata 
Nwvaii FaKIImHiN 1 \H P> \ 1 1 \ I M k > It , 
ft lie last of tin* Naivtlh N i/un ot Bengal, 
Pi'di 11 and t )i 1 - a 1 

I itff, 'tty \hm\t,'} af fha Pipfu'iah Sfafr. 

Apply to Manager, “RE1S& RAYYET’’ 

i, U< kooi DnttN Lane, Wt llmgton Stieet, 

G M.r.i \ l'\. 

Rrj. G Watoli. Giiar.iiitcdtl two Yoars. 


Sni k Am n 1 • 1 <>r Imh\ 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Who/esa/e Ihpof G", C/h c Street , 

G A 1 ( G l I A . 

Notice 

'THESE Pills fin •»* <ibi lined at all Baza. us 
1 throughout Imliri, nr fimn the Whole and 
Agents, Naymr, Son. (hiiihs X (at., at sale 
following 1 ates* iv. 1 d. M/e, R f *. 1 2, the. 
2 s . qY. M/e, R". 2-4 P f ' r k ,,x ’ ‘ncludiMg V P 
Post. Shopkc'-peis can f»btam Whole.-ale 
Ratea upon application. 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who suffer find sure relief from 


6 ’ S oriental 

\r „ „ ,> 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping W atch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE ES. 6-8. 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has dMvrn out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years* of semi -helplessness ami suffer ■ 
mg; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
f nr these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form, 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Aie you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applied- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-tlnoat its power lus been so rapid 
and complete that it is univci sally recommend 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try ibis wnndeiful Medicine and let the 
result speak for it -elf. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sician* in the woild in their piaoice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its mtnnsu vntuc\ it lias achieved 
a wide-spread populmly whu h no siniilui pre 
patalion liase\ei bifne attained. 

Sold in Sot lie s at / AV. rath. 
Obtainable of all ic:»pu table chemists 
throughout the urn Id. 

Agents in Cab nil i . Smith Stanisticet & Co. 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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A strong accmate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine- made Watch, in velvet lined 
spiing case. 

Du. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 

Do. Cent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent vanation in extremes of tein- 
peratmp. Price 
Do. Hunter do. ... 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... i 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our chaiges aie based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

T. K. M 01 TRA, 

Late Manager, Waterhmy Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-slieet, Calcutta. 


TRUK TO ns NAME, 

J EVES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

U the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odouis and mfe< turns diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
pheie and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
lootn pmc and health). 

J-nUAI 1 Y USEFUL TO 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys veimin, keeps 
tly oil, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

ll is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own 

It kills liens, red lice and vermin of every 
kind 111 Poult! y, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats. &c Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path 
ways and exteumnates wot ms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the s*il in pots, &c. 
I Agents : DYCK, N 1 C 0 L & CO., 

I 3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


A NY Photograph transferred to porcelai 
and thus rendered permanent. Apply to 
R. Hotz, 

13-5, Government Place, Calcutta. 

Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
"Limited." 

This Company’s Steamer “ORISSA 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, tl 
6th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vess 
should be sent to the Company’s Godow 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 F. 
of Satuiday, the 31 d instant. 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “THIKAK” of this line w 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 6th insta 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received un 
5 p.M. of Saturday tile 31 d instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhuhri to Derrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goali 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light got 
traffic, i. r., packages not weighing over hall <* 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the pievious night’s 9-30 p. M. tiain (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubii on arrival of 

the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal Stale and connected Rail- 
ways -Passengers and Parcels vut Kanma 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by .ill l he above mentioned Set vices to 
be had on application to — 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

t- 2, Clive Ghat Street. 
Calcutta, the 1st Januaiy, 1891. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politic v, Literature , and Society . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Kb. 12 

Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1 8 

Single or sample Copy,, ... „ 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
cacn insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest cliarge for which is Rs. 3. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent- 
will ue charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor " of “ Reis 
& Rayyet,’ 

Office : /, Uckoor Butt's Lane, Wellington 
Street \ Calcutta , 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MVXTY Lall GHOSE, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Dutfs Lane , Calcutta. 



DROIT ET AVANT. 



CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

TO BE OR NOT TO BE. 

Alas, they are seeking 

Death in life, as best to have ! 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking, 
With a cerement from the grave. 

E. B. Browning. 

I TOLD a gifted child of Art, 

Of one, who like himself, could see 

The grand and beautiful with heart 
To recognize its majesty : 

I said, “ My friend was sick and weak, 

And daily toiled for daily bread ’’ — 

He listened, but he did not speak, 

And then 1 added, “He is dead.” 

He fixed on mine his earnest eyes, 

Without a tear their gaze to dim, 

And said, with voice more sad than sighs, 

“ My veiy soul is glad for him 1 ” 

Warm to my lips an answer sprung, 

But ere they parted in reply, 

He said, in his strange foreign tongue, 

“ What is there for us but to die ? " 

How often a few earnest words 
Reveal a heait’s whole history, 

And from the bosom’s inmost chords 
Remove the veil of mystery ! 

To thee, O Painte*r \ from thy yonth, 

Time must have been a teacher stern ; 

Experience, with the force of truth, 

Compelled thy thrilling soul to learn 

False lessons, which the loving eyes 
Of God’s own angels shall disprove ; 

Whose holy fingers weave the ties 
Which bind thee to eternal Love. 

Die !-*no— far rather learn to live — 

Live — for thy great and glorious Art ! 

And to less gifted spirits give 
Impulse and Insight from thy heart ! 

E. 


TO-DAY. 

Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 

And only those look back 
Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track : 

I cannot join in mourning tune 
For ever passed away — 

For whilst 1 look on Nature’s book 
I’m thankful for to-day 1 

The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were, 

And still, in prunal vigor seen, 

They wave their arms in air ; 

The rivers sing the self-same song 
That they have sung for aye, 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 

Is, “ God is here to-day 1 ” 

There’s not a bird upon the bough, 

Or leaf upon the tree, 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me : 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 

And everywhere a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice — 

To grieve no more the days of yore, 

But raise a thankful voice ; 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye, 

The earth and sky, and sea and air, 

As lovely are to-day. 

Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy — 

That manhood’s fancy cannot raise 
The structures of the boy : 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away. 

But man beholds majestic themes 
In wonders of to-day. 

0 ye, /whose eyes upbraiding rise, 

Pronouncing fate unjust — 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust— 

Discard a false, unmanly thrall, 

Nor own so weak a sway, 

But hope in him who gave you all, 

And thank him for to-day. 

Charles Wilton. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , andlikely to cause confusion , 
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News and Ode Comments. 

Sir Charles Elliott left Calcutta yesteiday for a short and simple tour 
tu Cuttack. He returns on the 15th. He 13 accompanied by Mr. Lyon, 
his Private Secretary, Colonel Me Neile, the Secrctaiy in the Marine 
Department, Mr. Fmucane, the Duector-General of Ac;ric uitute, and 

Mr. H. K. Reily, the new Settlement Officer for Orissa. 

• 

TffE Lientenant*( governor has exempted, during the Bandhna festival 
fully, *home biewed pathuai from all the puni-aons of the Penpal 
Exuse Act \’II. of J as amended by Act IV. i'll C.) of 1KX1, whit h 
1 elate to its manufacture and possession v.ithm the dl-.tr ids of Rmd- 
wan, Bankoora, Bcerbhonm, Midnipore, and Moorshedabad, so far as 
the aboiigin.il tubes are concerned. 

# # 

SbC H is the delicate regard alike in 1 woman and truth in Europe, tint 
an etKjiiette has been established against asking a lady her age. The 
C hivalry of Chrislemlom will not allow the slightest qualification to 
the peifei lion of womankind. It is the fair sex and glorious. Indivi- 
dually they aie but visible embodiments of Truth ami Tenderness, 
Peauty and Good, all of them. As youth is a necessaiy fa< tor in 
hraiity, the imjimy into age is fraught with risks. 'J lie dipt angels of 
stark reality who disdain to paint themselves nr bolster up their 
attr.u lions with extraneous help might, with their loyalty for truth, 
give awkward leqwnsex, to the injury of the fine theory. Hence 
the restriction. Pur though ladies may not be asked, they are not 
prohibited ftom de» hiring, their age. Indeed, in their excessive at- 
tachment to the truth they volunteer confessions. Like murder, woman 
will be out. There (an be. no question about the ti nth or fidelity of a 
lady. When most waywaid or wrong, she is tight and tine, as she is 
immutably “fair " thiough all variations of features and complexion and 
\ lassitudes of years. The uninitiated may, of course, not know. 
These want telling to read between the lines and beneath the words. 
The key of the matter is the fact that woman is figurative -passionate- 
ly so. She delights in figure. When she is accused of dealing in 
enigmas, she is only pleasing herself with a fuvontc figure. That pet 
is hony. She often willingly tells her own age, and much moie into 
the hai gain. In doing so she does not necessarily deviate from the 
truth, though she may deliver heiself in irony. 

Such a ( asc seems to he ret mded in the following little paragraph 
which is going round the woild : - 

“ A fascinating young lady hang asked recently, as she returned 
fimn the un ulatmg binary willi the last new novel, if she had ever 
read Sli.ikrvpr.ue, tout'd hoi pietty head and answered, ‘ Shakespeare P 
o( com se I have ; I read it when u first tame mu.” 

It were urn hivaliu to suggest that the lady did not know heiself. 
In gentlemanly etiquette, she was only anmang hnsHf. She indiieclly 
gave the measure of her age and learning b\* pietend.ng to be a Putisli 
patnart lress who had read the .uitlmr in the tii-.t ( dio edition. 

The fashionable English “gents'’ and ladies in ('alnrtta may well be 
supposed to be exhibiting the same long knowledge and appreciation of 
their and the world’s gieitest diamu.st by keeping aw.iy bom the 

Corinthian ’Ihe.ilie at tin* piesent sea.,, ; n 

+ 

k * 

P UiOO Sliama ('limn Liw, of the I'nntnni.i Law family onginaily of 
Chiusutii, died on Saturday last, a xntim of ( bvvei ument. He will be 
remembeied m Calcutta for the lb, (M,„nn the Fve Infinnaty of 
the Medical College Hospital ami the kqi>hip he lud expected 011 
three different occasions, but did not get. 

* t 

Mr. Henvry left Indore fin England op the 1st instant The Main- 
Mja of Kutlam ami the Prime Mini tei of Jnd-ue , one to the ,. t ,Iw. lV 
station to see h,m off. There was 1 g„,ud oi h uio, too Mipol.ed h y 
the Indore State. Mr. Cmsthwaite look oui charge of the Centi d 
India Agency on the >..th IWembei. lie, we doubt net, v iH keep 
a stint watch over Indoie. Ik- talus thne with linn a h-gh character. 

Ir is 37 years that the liist survey Vthe Cmlhri Rullim RiHwav was 
maae. It was only on the 31 d January hist th it the (l.neinor of p„. m . 
bay cut the fust sod. Surely, tlusexpiess speed is enough to make one 
giddy. Is it intended to move the trains ..t thia rate r 

* 

V * 

Oovi rnmkn i h.n replied to the C.imb.iy sulineiy memorial and in 
these terms 

• Hie (mveinor in Council recogn'KPs fully the unusual importance 
of the paiulul modems to which you refer ; and if the tumours accepted 


by your memorialists as to the conduct of the troops, and the excessive 
mortality and injury to people, had not alieady been disproved by 
careful and impanial inquiry, lie would have recognised on teceipt of 
your memorial the need for further inquii ies. Put as matters stand the 
various measures suggested by you had already been anticipated, and 
the decision of the Government had actually been conveyed to His 
Highness the Nawab on the nth October. Under these circumstances, 
and since absolute confidence has been re-established, the Governor 
m Council is apprehensive that no benefit would result from a departure 
fioru the well-known rule which neats the affair of a Foreign State ns 
matters to be discussed with icserve, and with especial icspect ami 
conodri.uion for the position of the sovereign in subordinate alliance 
with Her M ije-uy. I am, however, to ass lire the citizens of Pombay, 
who have joined with you in foiwaidmg this memoiia], that whilst 
Pritislr interests will be safely guarded, the rights of His Highness the 
Nawab, and above all, the liberties and happiness of His Highness' 
subjects, will be severally icspected and promoted.” 

• 

• * 

Till-: Sessions Judge of Meerut, Mr. Markham, has confirmed the 
sentence on Sejjad Hussain, the editor and proprietor of the Tut-i- 
Himl. He must, therefore, pay the fine of Rs. 500 and undergo six 
months’ imprisonment. The Judge refused to interfere with the order 
of the lower Court on account of “the vicious and vindictive nature 
of the libel and the grossness of the abuse contained in it.” 

• 

• * 

Captain A. C. Y.ite and Mr. De Wnit, author of “Through Siberia,’' 

are trying in Europe to get up an expedition to Lhassa. 

* 

• • 

Two Mohnmedans have been ariested on a warrant on a charge 
of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, for having built the 
house in J imbli Street, Pombay, which lately collapsed. Pail has been 
refused. The case was fixed for the 9th. 

• * 

A CASK in Pombay brings to prominence one of the thousand and one 
anomalies that still exist in the Criminal Jurisprudence of India. The 
Cmoncr having committed a man to the sessions, Mr. Hamilton, 
the Magistrate, would not entertain the charge against the prisoner. 
What was the good of entering into a useless inquiry? so he declined. 
The High Court, however, disagreed with the Magistrate, saying he 
ought to have done his work all the same. 

• 

• • 

A GREAT sea-robbery has taken place in the Farthest East, reminding 
011c of other times. All Great Britain was shocked by a telegram 
received fiom Shanghai on the nth December which appealed in the 
Staniliui of London as follows : — 

“A strange stoiy of piracy comes from Hongkong. A body of 
Cantonese pirates made their way on board the Douglas Line steamer 
AVrwiM, disguised as passengers, killed Captain Poem k and the two 
nffkcis, looted the valuable treasure that was on board, and then 
craped on junks. Putish gun-boats have set out in pursuit of the 
fugitives.” 

* 

* + 

The next leadership Examination begins outlie 2 jth Februaiy next 
.it the .Senate House of the Calcutta University, ami the Monktearship 
Examination on the same day at the same place and at Patna, Dacca, 
Cuttack, Gduhatty and Sylliet. 

# * 

The Collectoi of Customs notifies that rode salt imported in more than 
one vessel may be stored in one golah, notwithstanding that it is cover- 
ed by several bonds, provided all the lots belong to the same person 
m fiim. After the salt has been landed, the bonder will be icquited 
to execute one bond coveting the total amount, and the other bonds 
will be cancelled.* 

* 

• • 

In the Elections to the Fiench Senate, the Republicans have wrested 
eight seats fmm the Reactionaries. M. Jules Feiry has been elected 
loi the Vosges. 

* * 

Tim: vice of the official classes exchanging certificates has reached 
the hone of the body politic. The aimy itself has not escaped the 
taint. Luckily, the veleian Cmninumler-in-Chief lias been roused to 
purge Her Majesty's Forces wheresoever located throughout the globe. 
The Adjutant-General of the BiitEh Army has issued the following 
notice to the Generals of all military districts at home and abioad : — 

“ The attention of His Royal Highness the Commandei -in-Chief 
having been called to the fact that special oiriers of a laudatory nature 
are occasionally issued on the departuie of staff officers on 1 el inquisli- 
mg !heii»appomtmeiits, I am to acquaint you that the publication of 
such order is unusual and contrary to the custom of the service, and 
is not approved by His Royal Highness.” 
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A DF.VTH from hydrophobia from the bite of a cat is reported from 
Poole. Of the several persons bitten, one was a boy of five. The child 
pm led and coughed like a cat but did not complain of pain until the 
night of his death. The medical evidence shewed that deu.i was 
the result of hydrophobia and that the case was hopeless fi.im the 
commencement. Not necessarily. In Bengal at any talc, we should 
have taken the poor child to Chandei nagore for the Gondaipara 
treatment. 

• • 

At Dresden, a man named Wolff sells what he calls r/W i list'd milk or 
milk in which by the mixtuie of some chemicals bacteria cannot exist, 
because the matter which nourishes them has been desttoyed, thus 
lender ing milk incapable of propagating disease. Notwithstanding 
the process it is made to go through, the milk is said not to lose its 
taste and keeps sweet for several days. But will it nourish equally 
with the dreadful fluid of Nature? The next development will be the 
manufacture of mule. 

• 

• * 

The case of soldiers’ outrage ending in loss of life at M.tlikpore, has 
ended in the usual manner. Sir Meredyth Plnwden, on the 191I1 
December, sentenced Sergeant Cross to twenty one months for causing 
grevious hurt and Gunners Scaiff and Blades to rigorous impnson- 
tnent for nine months for causing hui t. 

• • 

JVe are glad to learn fiom Le Petit Bengali that their representative, 
M. Alype, Deputy for India, has piescnted to the Chamber a petition 
from the inhabitants of Chandei nagore praying for the ^establishment 
of the Court of first instance in that minute French colony. Cannot 
our contempoiaiy publish the document ? 

• • 

The Governor Geneial in Council mom ns in the Gazette in black the 
sudden and ptemaluie death of Mr. L J. Smkinson, who euteied the 
Pi nance and Commeue Department in June 1.877 and for the last 
»hiee >eais was Secretary to the Government of India in that Depart- 
ment. Mi. J. F. Finlay has been appointed substantive /no tempo* e 
.Secretary and Mi. A. Kensington, Deputy Setietury. 

• 

• • 

A FORCE to be called the “ Mnanzu Field Foice” has been sanctioned 
for opei aiions in Miianzai on liic Koh.it bolder, h is divided into 
thiee columns mulct command of the Bngadiei -Geneial Sir W. S. A. 
Lockhait, K C.I 5 ., Commanding the Punjab Fi outlet. 

• » 

Wf. read . — 

“Mr. II. Muks, the editor and chief piopietnrnf the Fi nathial 
filled to convince a jmy th.it he was grossly libelled in the 
pamj^Jilrl which Mr. Butteilield wrote and pubhslieil about hun a i.tui- 
sifieiable tunc ago. hm h .111 air.iy of iniquities as Mi. Ibittci field 
1 lunged against Mr. Malles Inis seldom been m ged against a public man. 
He was ibaigett with bu>mg a faim toi ^10.300, .ind oifenng it to the 
public foi ,£50,000 as a gokl ami Uinmoml beanng piopeily, ailliougfi 
neither gout n>n di unoiul* were evei found on n, witli putting the c»m- 
< cm in the Financial AVw, and selling Ins shales to the public who 
believed in Hie uwuality ol tit* Journal, with Jiving with a woman named 
Koppel in New 'imk, with deserting her aftei site had h*id a child, 
with appi opi latmg hei jcwellei y, and with baking her up as a lunatic. 
Air. Maiks unplojcd tlic* alnest ciumnal lawyer and the ablest counsel, 
and me judge summed up stmngly in his favoui , out tbc* juiymen had 
1 umed then own opinion, with l tic lesuit that Mi. Mail;* ami his papei 
have lcceued a blow, wincli ^a)s amniiei L hiUdii p.ipei } all fiieiids of 
t.n.un ud and coinmem.il, to say nothing id private, mui.niiy, wiit agree 
is not one wtm too severe.” 


Ho lit may s Ointment ,— Millets and Workers 111 the Goldfields. 'Ibis 
invaluable and renowned Ointment is extensively used and patrom/ed 
!•> such people to their very great advantage. Being in small compass 
1: is poi table and easy of application. When used in conjunction with 
Holloway’s Bills in accordance with the clear and concise directions 
lor use which accompany each pot and box, there aic but few of the 
diseases which afflict mankind that will not yield to tnc sanative powers 
of the combined remedies. Holloway’s Ointment and Bills do not 
deteriorate by keeping nor by change of climate, and as they tontain 
no deleterious mineral drug, they can be used with the most perfect 
safety uuder the most adveise climatic and sanitary conditions. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Both the Irish Viceioy and Societal y appealed to the newspapers on 
behalf » *f the distressed in Ireland, wlieie the Boor Law lesliicts 
outdoor telief to the smallest hnldcis of land. Tney both dcpiecate 
ret klcss chanty which encomages the able-bodied to keep away from 
relief woiks to the prejudice of the weak. They ask for meals and 
clothes to the poor school ctnldicn. 

SIXTEEN American war-ships have been ouleied to rendevnuz at San 
Francisco next month. 

NoTW’l fits 1 an PINi ; the repmt that the Scotch i.rilway stnke had 
ended, thete was a not at iMothet well, in L inai kshire, on the 51I1. 
A mimbei of stukeis occupied the lailway tenements, and on their 
refusing to leave the picmises, tioop* and police were brought in who 
filed with blank cartridge. The signal boxes woie looted and much 
damage was done. Bublu: sympathy is with the sinkeis, as evi- 
denced by sub.scnptions for them aimmnting to £/),ooo. There was a 
meeting of mineis at Hamilton, the assembly nmnbeicd 10,000 and 
passed a icsolution of sympathy with the stukeis and another for 
nationalization of railways. 

The negotiations between Mr. Parnell ami Mi. O’Brien are not yet 
closed. There aic hopes fur a settlement of their difference. 

THE Red Indians have not yet exhausted their fmy. A force under 
(Jtmeial Miles suiioumled four thousand Indians at Whileday Cieek, 
and sent a request to open negotiations. They showed tight and tme 
to pieces the icquest. Liter on, howevei, live of the principal Indian 
bands ai lived at Bine Ridge and suuiiiilied. This peaceful submission 
and prospect of pease was disturbed by a repoit th it the Sioux Indians 
were attacking the troops at Miaslume*, Idaho, and burning the towns, 
the Whites fleeing. 

- <-> 

The new law (Act XI. of 1890) for the Br event ion of Ciueliy to 
Animals comes into operation fiom the 15th Januaiy 1891, in the 
Tmvn and Suburbs of Lalculta as dt trued respectively by Sec. 3 
of Act IV. (li.C ) of looo and by the notilii alum* published under 
Section 1 of Act II. (B.L.j of i8nb. Fiom the same d.ite too, 
Sections 1,4,1110 5 of Act I. fll.C.j ol 1.XO9 ce.ise to have ellect m 
the said localities. To the public in geneial, the notilii at ion would 
have been explicable if they were toid that the prohibition applies 
to the local limits of the jin 1 -.dn turn of Her Majesty’s High Com l 
of Judicature at l*oit William in Bengal and to the poihuns of the 
suburbs to which the Point Ait (lly applies. It would have been 
better still if the boundaries buried in law books and old Ga/eites 
were reproduced on tins on asion for geneial inhumation. In busy 
times as the piesent, it would have been deni able if the pi incij) il 
provisions of the new law were republished and explained how it is 
meant to be winked witn it Terence to the old law The Souet) for the 
Prevention of Ciuelty to AmmaL ought, at any late, to 1 le.u the intern 
turns of Govei nment. Fm the mf umation of mu icadeis, we may 
mention that the oc-f iion-> of the old law »ep**ah*d by v\vt utive or dm 
left*! to the ch'limtimi of the vvoid “auimaJ,’ to lire penult) fm pm * 
iiiitting diseased animals t • » go at huge 01 die in public plates and 
for employing animal until fot labor. In the hist year’,* Art, animal has 
a mote extended Mgnifn ation and means any domestic or captun-d 
animal. It also ptiunbrs punishment for letting astray disrated 
animals. Fiom the 151)1 Jaiui.ny, the pioce*s called “ pliulc.i,'’ whethei 
it causes pleasant titilalmn to the cow or not, befonvs penal and punish 
able with a fine of K ». too 01 3 months’ imprisonment, or both. 

It is a wise and graceful concession of Lord Lansdowne to the 
educated classes of the country to allow the graduates of our Umvci- 
sity to elect two of them as Fello w*. Although these Indian Fellowships 
carry no pecuniar y advantages, the barieti distinction is not a little 
prized. This was demonstrated beyond question at the election which 
took place on Thursday se’ennight. The flower of our University men 
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offered themselves as candidates. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed. , 
And the public mustered in great force to witness the Sway.unb.ira of j 
Lrarmg 

The I JU'Juhnt ui reports . -- J 

“Tie S'lnie II ,!!,»• list I’liursd iy was crrv.v.Dd with a Luge number ; 
of N.iiuc gnith'iimn who uwmbk 1 to wan h the proceedings in con- i 
jiff [ion Mill the # !r< lion of two Krilov. of the (.'ah nit i University ; 
Dunn,: the euly p.nl of the foiMioon tlwie \va ■» s< ai i ely any work | 
done, tint as tne d iy alvanied the votm : hrrame ht i- k, ami the ex- ! 
I Ileum. I intense i . the il'iMI lor the ejef tion an ivd Mo 1 ( . M I lose I 
was amoiv; t In* list of • iintid lies jnopo-erl t<»i ehrtion, hot her name j 
v. is Miieh « .11, as it was diluted that only guilleincn wouhl be eligible 
foi el»*i non ' | 

•So tin; ,e ex rolle-pans an? not only ;;rud'iat»’s but, like iiulit.it y olfir ers j 
healing I lei Majesty’s loinmissi'm, z//wr /■«/»' gentlemen. Surely, these, 
degn'es am nut bad thing., after ail, is it not ? There ate gt initiates 
and vi adnales, then; ue Jhahmm 15 u lifhu . and (.ham it Mi -( ms. 
Ate they .ill genii*, men, without distiio lion t I hen, by v. hat authoiily? j 
Who hi, iiivstol them with the thatm <>f gentility? Their i, nothing | 
in the Umvet ily A» t oi Re 'illations to th it elt’e. t. lias Lord Fans- j 
dow ne tom lied them with his wand of nobility.' 1 Or, is it setionsly and 
iigorondy meant that “only gentlemen would be eligible”? I hen 
might the Vucioy be .ui.n-u'd of giving with one hand ami withhold- l 
mg with the other. Then might it be long at any late befoie a muple ! 
nf eligible t andidates wete found. And what u the Vaisity, or, for 
th it muttei, 1 lie Vi< eiegal, d» limtmn of a gentleman ? It is unfortunate 
that the Lngli-.h have almost dioppedthe word “ woman ; in speaking of 
iiicmbcs ol the lair -a*\ of ;i (.erlaiu position m soi tety, so that the de- 
signation whn.ii b< liis the motbei of in mkmd is t onsideievl an outrage 
if applied to a paitiy Mis. Goose oi a Miss Bug L»*l us not aggravate 
tbe situation by osti.u ising its masculine lonnteipait. Let us resist 
the em loaidmienls of snobbishness and unnatmalness as long as 
possible. 

We <|uotr fiom our coutempoiaiy : ■ 

“ The following aie the names of the randidatrs : - Messrs. Abdnr 
kahnn, M.A., and Abdul S dam, M.A. ; 15 ibus Bulya Nath Basil, M A , 
Jogrmiio Nath Bhuttac luiji, M. A., I». I.., Mohim Mohun Chalterji, 
ALA., IS. L, A Lhowdlmii, M. A., I5ai i i-»tei -.it Law, Ki isto La II Dun, 
M.A, Jogfii'tia Uh india Ghosh, M.A, B. L, Suigeon Major K. R 
C » u pt <i, M. A, M IS, lleiamba (Jliumlia Maitia, M.A, Ndkanlo 
Mo/imindar, M. A, Opendia Nath Mitia, M. A., B L, Aushutosh 
Mooknjee, M. A, IS. L, Ndamher Mookeijee, M A, 15. L., 1‘undit 
1'ian N at h, M. A,, B.L, Bepm (..hundia Roy, 1). I.., Kedai Nath Roy, 
M A, (’ N , \1 ohemii o Nath Roy, M A, B 1,, Kijendra Nath Saxln, 
M.A, (mm I’tosad Sen, M A, B I., and Chinnier Natatn Smha, M.A. 

At 5 I'- , (he voting was jotmally closrd, ami at about 7 I’M . Mi. 

Nash, A* ting Registiai, de< laied that Bibie. j og.-ndi a Chundi a ( Ihosh 
( sou ot the II m Mi lustne (Jnmdia Madlum (ihosh ) and M'diendio 
Nath Roy, li.ol sei uied niu-u votes. I he m names h ive been uhimtted 
( O the \ l< * ( U all' • llol loi eh“( Inm .Vs I' eili i vv , of t lie l ' ill vei si I y, p» *i*i- 

mg (In* appioval and saiution ot 11 s Kv ellem y the Vnnoy and 
(’lianrtdloi Doting tin* i oiii sr of voimg when e\< itement was at its 
height, some ion giaduates ol tin* I'mvri »ily affixed tin lr -ugn titties tt* 

.i letter addirssfd to the Se« tel.ii y to tie* Government of Imb i, ie* 
questing him to ( onvey thur wannest th inks f.u the high piivih-ge he 
lias been plea .rd to < onj< i mi them of peimnimg the « !, ( turn of two oi 
then hod) fm appointment as fellow, ot the C.mutM l im el sii\ 

Almost all the gentlemen weie good men and in my of tin m, hke I)i. 
JogeiViba N.vth Bliutlai liat |ee, Mi l‘ln>vv •linn i, 1 >- (,apU,' N li Mo/omn- 
ilai, Mi. Aslmt.i ,h Mook< ijee, Mr. Ndambei Muokeijee, 1’, unlit Bran 
Nath, and Mi (iiiiu I't.is.id ben, ,in; ol the Inghe u i alibi e, who ought 
all to be on the governing body of the Uim»t it y. The best of them 
would be billet t h it c than the spuesslnl petut* ggeio and leeches and 
other imndescupt lull htmleis wim have iouml themselves m it. 
With site, li candidate, bt foie the seler. Pin m nle an: not to the uedit 
of ‘lie eleitoiate. Fot all that, we admit that the linky young gentle- 
men ate u-spec table gi aduales. Baboo Ro) m t-peuai i. said to have 
had a l'ldiiaut audemn e.i.eu. 

St it Ulrirh’s F.llmtt presided at a meeting at the Town Il.dlnnWed- 
ne-d.iv, on the maasnui oi the delivery of a lei tme by I o M.ihendi v 
Lai Siu.it on “ The Intlueme oi the Study of the J'liy icai .vn.iu.es 
(Ui Moral l midin.t ’ It is strange tint no notice ol the leetur e ap- 
peared m the morning papeis nor any imitations n-.ued. Still the 
gathering was fan. There were present the flun’oie Sir Andrew 
Sohle, the. Law member, S.r Allred Cmft, the. Dueilor of Bublic 
Institution in these Provinces, and the llonble iJi. (.>mudas Baneitee, 
the V ice-Cham.cllot of the Calcutta University. We icpiocluce the 
lecture elsew heie. It was delivered with the Doctor’s usual ear nest- 
ness and eloquence. On the conclusion of the lecture, the Ibesident 
on behalf of the meeting thanked the learned learner with a few well 


chosen words, indicating the direction of the wind which took shape in 
the Bill introduced by the Law member in the Supreme Legislative 
Council yesterday. Sir Charles said 

“ I arn sure that I am expressing the feelings of the whole assembly 
m olfm mg to Ur Mahendra Lai Sircar our thanks for his interesting, 
instinctive and eloquent address. My Hon'ble colleague occupies 
a very leading position in the. scientific world which entitles him to 
speak with authmit), and l trust none of the young men here ptesent 
will forgot the weighty advice lie* has given as to the inliuence which 
silence ought to have in all dcpaitmcnts of our moral Lfe. Me first 
dealt with it as regards our duties to ourselves— to our own bodies and 
to the bodies of the oth^r se\ with whom we associate : and I think it 
i-> noticeable that wheie politn al reformers have been afiaid to give 
j advice, the true scientific man does not hesitate to speak out boldly 
as to tlo* importance of the reform in the minimum age of cohabita- 
tion, vvhu h is one of the burning questions of the clay. I tiust also 
that I am not wrong in assuming from the applause with which you re- 
( eived hi . rematks that you agree to Ins views and will endeavour each 
of you in his own aide to cany ^hem out. 

The second part of the discourse related to our duly to each other 
and enfoiced the important doctrine of the conservation of forces, shew- 
ing lmw nothing that has once existed ever wholly polishes, and how 
all our acts influence our neighbours and our surroundings and create 
an echo which rolls on through the future and produce effects which 
uften ue could neither foresee nor desire. 

The thiid and most eloquent and perhaps the most important part of 
the address related to otu duty to God : and here it was a great satis* 
faction to me to listen to the lecturer taking so firm a stand on the doc 
tune that all scientific discovery and investigation point nmre and 
more clearly to the existence of a great First Cause. lie reminded me 
of those noble lines of Browning's, 

How admiration grows as knowledge grows ! 

How imperfection means perfection hid ! 

It is often sa'd that the effect of the introduction of Western science 
to the Eastern mind is to shatter all existing be.lirfs and to leave be- 
hind only a bitter athesim or a sad agnosticism— but here we have the 
leading scientific man in Calcutta declaring to us that science leads to 
a dim belief in the Deity and a devout attitude of mind before the great 
First Cause. 

For the whole of his lertute and above all for this last portion of it, 

I beg to return the thanks of this meeting to Dr. Mahendra Lai Sneai. 

DirWiUSM seems to prevail largely in the office of the Comptroller of 
l'ost Office, and there is naturally acute dissatisfaction among the 
clerks. Since Mr. Sandell’s appointment as Comptroller, the evil has 
im leased to an extent to lead the discontented spirits in the office to 
ficely communicate their gnevanc.es to the press in spite of the discipline 
vvhu h usually makes them a long-suffer mg class. In filling up v.a< ancic., 
Mr. Sandetl pays scant regard to the claims of deceiving men ;d 
ready m the office. Outsideis, -penally fiom Bombay and Assam with 
which Mr. Sandell was fmmei !y connected, are brought in, and wlnl 
is worse, these outsiders .uc often quite innocent of all knowledge 
of auditing and accounts business The consequence to the superseded 
assistants is aggravation of uijuiy. They have not only to put up 
with the disappointment caused by these outsiders being appointed 
over their jjeads, but to work for them in addition to their own 
j proper duties. One of sm h appointment* to which strong objection 
| is taken is that of one Mr. O' Byrne 

j Mi. Sandell is also shat ply entiu-ed for having introduced a ne”' 
i system of adjusting accounts the wotkmg of which is far fiom satisfa< • 
j lory. Thcie are heavy art eai t of woik iu almost every branch of the 
j oft ice and everybody ex* ept Mi. S indell feels that it muM be distaultd 
! in favor of the former sy-iem. But Mi. Sandell has yet to be di .enchant - 
| ed of his hobby He evnientlv >et thinks the system to be good and 
that it only requires fair play. Whit N required to work it efficiently is 
a strong office-staff and so he has applied for a sanction of Rs. 30,000 to 
enable him to strengthen his establishment. The sanction is really 
needed to experiment with his system but the ostensible ground for 
the. demand is, we hear, something different. The sanction is sought 
on the plea of an increase of Money Order business, which, admitting 
there is great expansion of the Money Order system, does not require 
such In ge expendituie. We dare say Sir David Barbour will be 
1 fully satisfied of the grounds for the expendituie before he 
l sanctions it. 
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These complaints do not necessarily affect the Comptroller’s ability 
and vigour. If he has disturbed the department by overriding claims, 
without being yet able to grapple with the money order book keeping, 
he has imparted new life and energy into the office. He uses his own 
eyes and exercises his own judgment, and if he has imported his own 
prottgds from a distance, he has struck down the former unwholesome 
r/gime, with its favoritism and unreality. 

THE world has long since been told on the unimpeachable authority of 
a famous English rhetorical and historical pamphleteer, and others who 
are neither rhetorical nor historical have echoed the sentiment till 
it has become an accepted article of faith, that the baseness of the 
Bengalees lias no bounds, that it would be difficult for the dwellers of 
the pure regions of the cold Noith to conceive the length and breadth 
of that baseness, that to India in general and to Bengal in particular 
belongs the unenviable preeminence in guilt, that a Bengalee has dis- 
tanced all the race of Adam in iniquity and infamy. Who does not 
remember that masterpiece of chaste eloquence, to wit, “ What the 
Italian is to the Englishman, what* the Hindoo is to the Italian, 
what the Bengalee is to other Hindoos, that was Nuncomar to other 
Bengalees.” “ What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the 
tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to the 
old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large promises, 
smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstantial falsehood, chica- 
nery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and defensive, of 

the people of the Lower Ganges.” and much more to the same 

puiport? Of course, the Paradise of Righteousness is in the Inlands 
of the Blest in the Atlantic Ocean. Perfection lias her habitat in 
special in Britain and her dependencies at home, including we dare 
say Jersey and Guernsey. 

Here, then, is a fruit of the modern Eden in a famous contemporary 
dramatist who died towards the end of last yeai, as described by one 
who knew him — the thick datkness of the Heathen Mahataja will 
doubtless throw into stronger relief the dazzliug light beaming in the 
Christian aulhoi : — 

“Dion Boucic.iult was marvellously constructed, in that natme, 
which lavished her choicest gifts upon lus mind, utteily neglected to 
endow him with a heai t ora sense of pi maple. Many men lie upon 
occasion. iJonctcault lied habitually when lie had nothing to gam by 
the lie, and the truth would have saved his pm pose better. Many 
men lead fast lives; Boucicault gloned in his shamelessness, and 
boasted of a depravity which even he never attained. Many men, at 
middle age, neglect the wife of their youth : Boucicault is the only 
man of whom l have heard or lead, who, to save a paltty alimony, went 
into couit, and swoie that the lovely and accomplished lady whom lie 
bad wed in liei bloom, who had borne him four childieti, and by whose 
side he had spent twenty yeais of happiness, had never been his wife, 
but had only been his mistiess. Many men are vain ; but not many 
have carried vanity to such a point as to dcclatc — as Boucicault did 
some years ago to your coriespondent — ‘There have been but three 
gteat dramatic authors in the English language- Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
and Boucicault, and I am not sure which postenty will decide was the 
greatest of the three.' " 


Mr. Miln's company will for the first time represent Othello tonight. 
Tomorrow, Sunday, at 8-30 P.M., Mr. Mdn will lecture on “William 
Shakespeare : liis Life and Geuius.” The programme for the next 
week will be found elsewhere. Lady Elliott and the Maharaja of 
Cooch Behar have accorded their patronage for two nights. As the 
Miln season is drawing to a close, we hope those who have hitherto 
kept away will make amends. 
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HINDU LEGISLATION IN THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

At yesterday’s meeting of the Supreme Legislative 
Council, Sir Andrew Scoble brought in a measure 
which has been a topic of considerable public discus- 
sion for some time past. It is a Bill to amend 
Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code and to provide 
a more effective protection to both married and un- 
married girls from the evils of sexual intercourse by 
raising the age of consent from 10 to 12 years. In 


explaining the necessity of the Bill, the Hon’ble 
Law member made a statement which, from the point 
of view of the Government whose duty it i» to pro- 
tect its subjects from known evils, must be regarded 
as a sufficient justification. Indeed, with the objects 
of the Bill in the abstract it is impossible for any 
civilized being not to sympathize. The barbarism of 
premature sexual intercourse is too repugnant anti 
cruel a vice to expect quarter from any respectable 
quarter. At the same time, we cannot help saying that 
so far as the Bill affects married persons, it is a small 
reform which could well have been left to work 
itself out from within instead of being forced by pres- 
sure from without. There are already unmistakable 
indications of an improvement in public ideas and 
sentiments on the subject of marriage. Education 
of men and women which is advancing with in- 
creasing strides is powerfully doing the work of 
the social reformer and legislator, and it would be 
a really interesting thing to wait and see what 
left to itself and unassisted by legislative inter- 
ference it could do in the way of our social improve- 
ment. Without any intention of countenancing the 
unreasoning clamour of opposition with which the 
Bill is sure to be received by people in general, we 
therefore cannot but express ourselves unable to 
support the Bill. That the evils do exist for which 
it is intended to be a remedy, we admit, but unfor- 
tunately they are evils of a class which the law in 
nine cases out of ten fails to reach. Neither the 
Hon’ble member in charge of the Bill nor the Vice- 
roy is sanguine of much direct good from the 
measure. They nevertheless justify it for the edu- 
cative influence it is expected to exercise upon our 
society. There is considerable force in this view, 
but a constantly fluctuating law — now one thing and 
ten years hence altered and made another thing — is 
a rather weak instrument for impressing the popular 
mind. For the rest, the educative operation of the 
law cannot but be retarded by the custom of early 
marriage which prevails, while the practical difficul- 
ties of enforcing it will encourage illicit sexual inter- 
course, the effects of which must be demoralizing 
upon the domestic circle. It is also unfortunate, as 
the Hon’ble Mr. Nulkar himself confessed, that the 
proposed amendment of the law should be made at a 
time when a heated controversy has been going on 
between the conservative and the reform party in our 
country. The coincidence, though it may be acci- 
dental, is likely to give rise to misapprehensions as 
to the true objects of the Bill. For all these con- 
siderations, we are fain to be generally in accord 
with the opinion which Sir Romesh Chinnier Witter 
passed on the subject. Sir Romesh spoke well and 
with great force not only from the point of view 
of a Hindu but like a practical man of experience 
and a jurist. Our difference is of course confined 
to the part of the Bill affecting married persons. 
The other part aimed at the prevention of premature 
prostitution admits of no objection. 

The Viceroy’s speech on the occasion as an expo- 
sition of the policy and views of the Government on 
the subject of legislative interference with our social 
customs, cannot fail to be as reassuring to our country- 
men, as it will be profoundly disappointing to ardent 
reformers. The English agitation for social re- 
form in India has evidently failed of its object, 
and if it happens that one of the reforms proposed 
in the English committee’s programme has been 
accepted by the Government of India, viz., that 
for raising the age of consent, Lord Lansdowne 
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takes care to avow that the Bill now before his 
Council has an origin independent of any such source. 
His speech is an earnest vindication of the Govern- 
ment of India from the charge of indifference to 
social reform so lightly laid at its door by people 
who have no conception of the practical difficulties 
which beset the subject in this country. Even 
such a great Indian writer, experienced Indian 
ex-official and moderate reformer as Dr. \V. YV. 
Hunter does not escape mild criticism at the Vice- 
roy’s hands, for taking up the role of a Reformer on 
his retirement from the service of the Government. 
One of the reforms recommended by I)r. Hunter 
was to facilitate widow marriages by “depriving 
Hindu ecclesiastical law of its power to legally punish 
women for the exercise of their civil rights." How 
impracticable this remedy is, the Viceroy in a vein of 
(jiiiet humour shows : — 

“ Now, I think Hon. Members will a^t'pe with me that when we 
speak of Unwin rule n.tstic ,il law, and of legislation for the pm pose of 
depriving it of any of its powers, we should keep before ns a clear con- 
ception of tint whu ii is meant by the expression ‘Hindu ecclesias- 
tn al law/ and fortunately the writer of the papers from which I am 
ipioting has Inm-adf supplied us with ao aderpi ite definition, for he 
proceeds to explain that by the term * Hindu ecclesiastical law’ it is his 
intention to sum up ‘the complex growth of oidmauce, usage, and 
procedure which foims the religious side of the caste system, as dis- 
tinguished fiom Us social and common ial aspects.’ The struggle 
therefore upon which the Indian L"<'i'»lauire is invited to embark is a 
.struggle with no less an opponent Ilian the whole system of Hindu re- 
ligious 1 iste, The hopelessness of such a contest in reterence to issues 
• »f this kind even if we weie not deteried from it by other considera- 
tions, heroines evident if we < ousider the nature of the penalties by 
which the rdu ts of this so < ailed ecclesiastical law are cnfoicetl. What 
then are those penalties ? We ate informed by the same authority that 
th»* penalties which the Hindu enjlesiastn al iaw, as thus defined, in- 
flu'ts upon a couple who have the courage to avail themselves of the 
jYl. linage Aft of 1856 are thiee-fold. The fiist of these penalties is, he 
explains, a st>< lal one. The married couple and such of their fi tends 
as have abetted then marriage are cut off from social and domestic in- 
tercourse with their families and caste people. With this penalty the 
writei frankly admits that ‘it would be practically impossible for the 
liniish law to interfere.’ We may therefore assume that whatever 
legislation we may tesort to this penalty with all its terrors— and it is 
not easy to over-e-»timate them -will remain in force. It is expl. lined, 
however, that there aic also two religious penalties, ‘the woman is 
denied admission to the temple for the performance of her habitual re- 
ligious duties, as if she weie living m open sin,’ and besides this 
4 an u< t of exi omniumcation may also issue against the married couple 
ami then abrllois, whic h completely cuts them off from all rights and 
pi iv ilrges ro whit h they were entitled as members of a Hindu caste.’ 

It is aganiit these penalties that we are asked to protect those who 
are liable to them, and I gather from what follows that it is intended 
that sin h plot *•( non shall take the shape of a change in the law which 
would 1 endei my attempt to enforce such penalties punishable under 
the I’cinl Code. 

We l» i\e anxiously considered this suggestion, and the conclusion 
whu h forces itself upon its is, first, that we should mu be justified in 
attempting so fai-ir.u hmg .111 innovation as that which would, for ex- 
ample, be involved in compelling the admission of any pen son to the 
plai es >| umshipnt lilt* Hindus m opposition to the religious scruples 
of the icst of the t ommunity. And in the next place we are convinced 
that any attempt to iesort to such legal compulsion would be absolutely 
illtisoiy so long as the social excommunication, with which it is ad- 
mitted that we should be powerless to inteifeie, lemams in force. The 
social and the teligtotis exi oinmumcntion aie two forms of one and 
the same thing, and, so long as Hindu opinion remains what it is 
upon these subjects, .my attempts to remove either religious or social 
disabilities in « ases silt li as that under discussion are, we believe, pre- 
destined to failm e. If any change is to be made in these respects, it 
ni.i>l come fnun within, and not from without, and must be the result 
of :mi alteration in the public opinion of the people of this country, and 
n<>t of a social innovation forced upon them by the lit m»»li Government. 
Sigii'i are, l .1111 glad to say, not wanting that among the more enlight- 
ened and better educated classes such an alteration is already in 
pi ogress.” 

I lit* rest of the English programme of reform meets 
with no less searching examination from our Viceroy. 
It is only on this one point of the age of consent 
that the Government of India have, from their own 
independent information and judgment, arrived at a 
decision agreeing with the demand of the reformers. 
I he Government have evidently brought forward 
this present Bill after great deliberation. The sub- 
ject has occupied their attention for a long time and, 
we believe, it is the unfortunate case of Hurry Mohun 
•Mniti which is the immediate occasion of the present 
Bill. In view of a painful incident like this, and the 


light it threw alike upon the state of married life in 
this country and of the law dealing with it, the Gov- 
ernment, could scarcely remain quiet. But one swal- 
low does not make summer, and it is one thing to 
take some action and another thing to rush into 
legislation to change the social institutions of an 
ancient people. The unfortunate English agitation 
has also prejudiced the subject. Otherwise, the 
action taken is characterised by moderation. Our 
only difference is that the proposed amendment of the 
law without being restricted to the case of unmarried 
women is extended to a sphere in which, like the 
existing provision of the law, it is sure to be in- 
operative. 


THE MUNICIPALITIES AND THE OLD 
CHAIRMEN. 

Some of the Municipalities in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta are in a crisis. This is notably the case in 
liaranagar and Rajpur. Go where you may in these 
corporate Towns— this is the common complaint. 
In the former, the Chairman is a bustling, jostling, 
imposing figure, but unfortunately, for purposes 
of business, only an ornamental figure head. Among 
the upper and more intelligent classes, there is a 
strong desire for a change of personnel. The con- 
tinuance for another three years of the present in- 
cumbents is dreaded as a calamity. Who can avert 
the doom ? The prime requisite is a strong body of 
Commissioners, but how or where to get this ? So far 
as the law is concerned, it gives little hope. With the: 
ridiculously low qualification hastily legalised for the 
voters, the elections have naturally resulted in the re- 
turn of men but one step removed from the voters 
themselves. The majority of the elected candidates 
may be fairly described, without meaning any disres- 
pect, as uneducated men or raw youths. The mischief 
done by the elections might be somewhat neutralised, 
if the Local Government appointed the remaining 
one-third of the Municipal Commissioners with more 
than ordinary care and circumspection. But the 
chances of this, under the practice in vogue, at any 
rate in the district of the 24-Pergunnahs, are extremely 
uncertain. The Government makes the appoint- 
ments upon the recommendation of the Divisional 
Commissioner, who, as a rule, adopts the nominations 
submitted by the Magistrate, who, in his turn, takes 
his cue from the last Municipal Chairman. It is thus 
that the channel is tainted at the source. We 
showed in a late issue the danger of this procedure, 
and we could give Mr. Bolton no better advice than 
to keep tlu* Chairmen at arm’s length when he makes 
his own enquiries into the matter. This is the more 
necessary in the case of municipalities which have 
failed to show a good record of work and progress. 
We understand he is already making inquiries for 
himself independently of interested parties, and if this 
is the case, it is a departure from the usual practice in 
his district, probably forced on him by his knowledge 
of the character of some of those parties. 

If some of these municipalities have failed, the man 
of all others most responsible for the failure is, perhaps, 
Mr. Forbes, the late Magistrate of the district* He 
is a strong as well as an able officer, held in esteem by 
the Government, but he made a mistake in his se- 
lection of the Municipal Chairman in more than' one 
place. .The selections were practically his, as we shall 
show. He went upon the idea that the dissensions 
which had marked the first stage of the elective 
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municipalities and given him so much trouble, were due 
to the election to the office of Chairman of persons 
whose chief claim lay in their education and who did 
not occupy commanding social positions or possess 
wealth, and he jumped to the conclusion that these 
dissensions would disappear if elections of men with 
the latter qualifications could be made in the future. 
So he made a tour of his whole district in search of 
the kind of persons he had in his eye, and, having 
found them, he set to work how he could secure their 
certain election. This was achieved by means of 
the nomination of the proportion of Commissioners 
reserved in the hands of Government. Commission- 
ers who would support a particular man’s candidature 
for the office of Chairman are easily found, and 
upon this plan Mr. Forbes went on, working from 
one town to another, in hopes of thereby inaugurating 
an era of peace after a. period of friction and 
dissension. 

We do not say that the end Mr. Forbes had in view 
was not of great importance. It was a very desir- 
able object, but the means he adopted missed their 
aim. In ascribing the dissensions to certain dis- 
qualifications in the persons of the first period, he 
was also correct, but he was wrong in considering 
this to be the only cause. These dissensions were 
general over the country, and a more thorough exami- 
nation of them would have led him to seek their origin 
in some more general cause. We quite admit with 
Mr. Forbes that the possession of wealth and social 
position is highly desirable in the holder of an office 
of such honor and responsibility. So far we agree 
with the official view, but we go farther and hold that 
if the choice lay between one of the two quali- 
fications — wealth or intelligence — we would certainly 
go in for the latter in respect of offices to which one 
cannot do justice without a fair degree of intellectual 
qualification. 

It is here we are at issue with the ordinary official 
view. Not that we are blind to the advantages of 
wealth as a qualification in itself for offices of trust. 
Far from it. On the contrary, we would gladly ac- 
cept an unlettered Raja or Zemindar able and willing 
to spend thousands of rupees in public improvements, 
making amends by his liberality for deficiency of talent. 
But such cases of overflowing wealth or hereditary 
and acknowledged position of ascendancy are few. A 
Zemindar of Mymensing who gives forty thousand 
in a charity and sixty thousand for a new road, 
may well be complimented with a District Board 
Vice-Chairmanship or a Municipal Chairmanship 
by the District Magistrate, and he will be borne 
with even as an ornamental figure-head. The edu- 
cational qualification may well be dispensed* with in 
such cases. But thesfi are exceptional ’cases. We 
have not often such cases to deal with. What gener- 
ally happens is to have to decide upon the rival 
claims of men, both of ordinary social position, with 
or without education. It is ordinarily a case of edu- 
cation versus ^/education, and though no man could 
possibly make a mistake in deciding upon a case 
so definitely put, the issues are often confused by 
slight differences of external condition, with the result 
that mistakes are committed with disastrous effects 
upon public affairs. 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE CORINTHIAN. 

At the close of last week, the Corinthian reverted to come- 
dy. On Saturday, Shakespeare’s much admired Much Ado 
About Nothing was played and the performance was repeat- 


ed on the following Monday and again on Tuesday. The 
audience was poor and unsatisfactory. It was certainly 
worse than at Richard III. The reason of this extraordi- 
nary disappointment was the same in both cases. This was 
mere ignorance. The public did not know their author. 
Our theatre-going citizens and citoyennes stayed away from 
a play which they had not read beforehand, or, at least, 
not read well enough to remember. The popularity of 
Shakespearean performances is a good test of the cul- 
ture of a population. Greater cities than Calcutta — more 
enlightened communities than the community of lien- 
gal — wince under the ordeal. London and New York 
— even Paris and Boston-— habitually send their gap- 
ing multitudes to the representation of the modem plays 
of sensation or of vulgar realism and, even better, 
to extravagant burlesques and madder extravaganzas at 
which the eye is dazzled with colour and light, while the 
mind is entirely neglected. The theatre, as a business, 
obeys the laws of political economy, like any other 
Demand governs supply. The “ Caterers ” provide wh.it i 
ordered or will readily sell. Thus, the legitimate drama i 
offeied at rare intervals, by way of a variety. Even there 
in the capitals of Civilization, it is not often that the public 
are tried with exhibitions of High Art. When Shakespeare 
or Fletcher or Otway is brought on the stage, and appre- 
ciated, it is the name of a great actor or the attitudes of a 
famous beauty on the boards that draws, rather than the 
fidelity of rendering of a great author. What wonder that 
Shakespeare or the lesser Shakespearean plays should be a 
drug in Calcutta! It all depends upon the popularity of the 
author, and of the piece. It is no use pretending to be in- 
terested in what one does not know. This is specially the 
casein the High Drama, above all, in Shakespeare. There 
are in these plays very few appeals to the senses and the 
superficial imagination. The interest centres in the deve- 
lopment of character in action and in the accuracy ol the 
representation, if not to the record, at least to the actor’s 
conception of the record. In either case, familiarity with 
the record is a condition sine qua non of appreciation of the 
performance. To our shame, Calcutta has displayed gross 
ignorance as well by staying away as by attendance. The 
occupants of the dress circle and the stalls on the Much Ado 
About Nothing nights were a sorry lot. Many of them had 
not the decency to hold their tongues during the performance, 
and, from the buzzing talk some of them kept up, they were 
innocent of the business going forward before their eyes. 
Fortunately for all concerned, the ignorance docs not extend 
to all Shakespeare. It is a relief to know that the Merchant 
of Venice, Macbeth, and Hamlet arc popular. I he Native 
Town at any rate saved the general credit to some extent 
by sending its representatives on the evenings on which 
these master-pieces were played. 

Mr. Miln shows equal facility in comedy and in tragedy, 
and his company is efficient in both. 1 hey only want a 
superior low comedian to make them a crack company for 
any audience in India or the Colonies, however exacting. 
Much Ado About Nothing was carefully produced, with all 
accessories complete, and most happily performed, in nearly 
all its parts. Mr. Athol wood as Don Pedro, with a fine 
person nobly dressed, was every inch a Prince, in doing as 
in seeming. Mr. Nunn, to our mind, did not do so well as 
the Bastard, and no great shame if not. Mr. Eyre as briar 
Francis kept up the high reputation of Friar Laurence. 

Mr. Nicoli’s Dogberry was spiiited rendering of the author. 
Capt. Wood as Balthazar was the very picture of an 
Italian companion of nobility a gay cicisben of a 
Princess rather than a mere attendant on a Prince. Any- 
how, he was charming to see and to hear. 1 he other 
actors and actresses all did their parts well. The centre of 
attraction were ot course Benedick and Beatrice, Mr. Miln as 
the former left nothing to be desired, and Miss Jordan 
proved a worthy foil to the shallow cynic. The woman- 
hater who had not suspected the depths of his own heart 
was most admirably rendered by the actor so great i» oh 
tragedy. 

In Hamlet, which was again introduced on the strr^ ^ 
Miln was, of course, in his element, and his collea^^ 1 ^.,^’ J ^ 
seen to have improved greatly since wc saw ^ thi5 ’ M[h _ 
performance. The Prince of Denmark is a j nU .]] cl . f!> 

histrionic art. Mr. Miln's rendering is all the avv(u j mvatcrv? p 
seeing as he does not quite follow the reco^q^j inherent right 
pursues a medium course of his own. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE STUDY OF THE PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCES ON MORAL CONDUCT. 

A Lecture delivered by Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, at the Town 
Hall, on Wednesday, the ]th January 1891, at j />. m., under 
the Presidency of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. 

Your Honour and Gentlemen, — 

1 # was asked by the projector of this series of lectures, my esteem- 
ed friend Babu Pratap Chundcr Mazumdar, to take a part in the 
course, and it was suggested that the subject of my lecture might 
be 44 Natural Laws as guides to Moral Conduct.” 

While I consented, not without a deep sense of incompctency, 
to endeavour to contribute my humble share to the series, I reserved 
to myself the liberty of framing the title of iny lecture. For, I 
perceived at once that the suggested title was too comprehensive 
for a single lecture, and besides it appeared to me to be one of such 
a nature as might land us in a hopeless intricacy of endless discus- 
sion. Natural Law includes physical as well as psychical law, and 
consequently, the subject would einhracc the whole domain of 
knowledge attainable by the exercise of our intelligence. Natural 
Law, again, might suggest by contrast super-natural , and then the 
lecturer might be tempted to obtrude his opinions on the reality or 
the unreality of the super-natural, which may not be pleasant, 
certainly would not be profitable. 

As the object intended to be served by these lectures is to help 
the moral development of our young men, not at the expense of, 
but alongside of, their intellectual development, and as the purpose 
my friend had in view in selecting my humble self as one of the 
lecturers, was probably that I should say something about the edu- 
cational value of the physical sciences from a moral point of view, 
1 have taken as the subject of my discourse, 44 The Influence of the 
Study of the Physical Sciences on Moral Conduct.” 

It may be questioned in the very beginning if the physical 
sciences can have any possible influence on the moral conduct of 
persons who are engaged in their study. The branches of know- 
ledge, which go by the name of the physical sciences, are generally 
supposed to be concerned with purely physical, A3 contra-distin- 
guished from psychical 'or mental, phenomena ; and hence it is 
thought to be inconceivable that they can have any bearing at all on 
the latter. And, unless they have any $uJi bearing, it is incon- 
ceivable that they can have any influence whatever on moral 
character. 

Without entering into the question of the ultimate nature of 
matter which constitutes the physical world, and of the nature of 
mind which constitutes the spiritual world, it requires no profound 
philosophy to tell that matter and mind arc bound up together, so 
far at least as our present existence is concerned, in indissoluble lies. 
It is Mind that studies the phenomena of matter and their laws, 
and the operations of the mind can only be carried on through the 
agency of a material organization. 

A study of the physical world, therefore, must necessarily exert 
a profound influence upon the mind which pursues that study. 
Volumes might be written, volumes have been written, on this vast 
and alluring subject. Jt is impossible, in the course of a brief 
hour, to give even a bare outline of it. It will be my humble 
endeavour to place before you a few points which cannot fail to 
strike even the most superficial observer. 

It is. hardly necessary to premise, in limine , that when we speak of 
the influence of the physical sciences on moral conduct, we pre- 
suppose the existence of a moral nature. If it were possible to 
suppose the existence of beings possessed of the intellect alone, and 
devoid altogether of the emotions, such beings could never possess 
a moral character, and nothing could have any influence on that 
which is non-cxistcnt. To such beings a knowledge of moral laws 
would be an impossibility, and a fortiori no amount of contemplation 
of the physical world could creaic or dcvelnpo in them a moral 
nature. The development and elevation of a moral nature already 
existing is possible, and does take place, as we shall show, under 
favorable circumstances. 

The physical sciences embrace a vast, or rather an illimitable 
field. This is no other than the whole material universe. But in- 
finite as the field may be, the study of it is capable of simplification, 
and has been simplified. And this simplicity, as wc shall see, is of 
deep significance. The study of the objects under his immediate 
j control in the tiny world he inhabits has enabled man to extend his 
* ody of the worlds that people the immensity of space, and he 
clecu t 0 h, s uttcr amazement that all these worlds own a most in- 
1 he (Vvpship with each other. The laws of motion which govern 
this p resell tcr on earthy arc those which govern the larger masses 
• i vic r constitute planets and suns and systems, which arc 
•J ' V. hr allotted revblutions in the heavens. 

WC believe, it ICS has proved itself to be a science of the widest 
•M.iiti which is »i»gall matter within its scope, and all visible 
Bill. Ill view of a‘ clc8 n34t t cr > In ^ small. 


Man could not prosecute his studies of liiatter long before coining 
to the conviction that there were other kinds of action of matter upon 
matter than at sensible distances, that there were actions at insensible 
distances when the particles come in what is ordinarily understood at 
contact, and that these actions arc peculiar and seem to be essential- 
ly different from actions at sensible distances, inasmuch as the actions 
at insensible distances seem to change the nature of the matters that 
thus come in contact. Here we have the origin of the science 
which deals with these invisible actions resulting in marked visible 
changes. Chemistry is the name that has been given to it, and it 
deals with what have been called chemical affinities by which 
different kinds ol matter enter into more or 'lesi energetic union 
with each other, so as to form peculiar compounds. The study of 
these affinities must be intricate and complicated in proportion to the 
number of these affinities. 

The next division of physical science has its origin in the study 
of living beings. In addition to phenomena which arc of a me- 
chanical and of a chemical nature, living beings present phenomena 
which arc unique and peculiar to themselves, unlike any that may 
come under the domain of mechanics and chemistry. The com- 
plexity of their study is far greater than that of chemical affinities, 
and the complexity and with it the difficulties increase at every 
step up the scale of organization and life. Biology is the name 
given to this division of physical science. In biology beyond a 
certain stage wc have the contact of matter and mind, indeed, the 
close dependence of the one upon the other. In biology, there- 
fore, the simultaneous study of matter and mind is forced upon the 
inquirer. 

Thus illimitable as is the universe, the study of it is resolvable 
into the three principal divisions just mentioned. F.ach division, 
however, has to be subdivided for profitable study, and with each 
advance of knowledge the branches of physical science have be- 
come multiplied, and the number has become so great as to be be- 
yond the grasp of a single mind. Hence it is that wc find that it 
is only subordinate branches of physical science that arc made the 
subject of special study by scientists. This is an advantage so far 
as the advancement of the special branch is concerned, but a disad- 
vantage so far as the specialist is concerned, inasmuch as his mental 
horizon becomes confined to a narrow circle, and, unless corrected 
by general culture, may lead him to what Bacon has called the 44 idols 
of the den.” 

In the present day when the interdependence of the various 
branches of science is being more and more observed, and when, 
consequently, in order to successfully cultivate any one branch, a 
general acquaintance with other branches, at least with those which 
are immediately cognate, has become an imperative necessity, this 
danger from idols of the den has become so much less, that for pur- 
poses of our present argument it may well be neglected. 

By virtue of the moral nature with which wc are endowed we 
have certain duties imposed upon us, and these are resolvable into 
duties to ourselves, duties to our neighbours, and duties to our 
Maker. 

The primary duty that concerns ourselves is the duty of self-pre- 
servation. A cognate duty is that of preservation of the race. 
Both these are regulated by the strongest instincts which wc pos- 
sess in common with the lower animals. 

Our duties to our neighbours arc also based upon certain instincts 
and higher emotions and sentiments, and are of a very varied 
character involving all our varied relations, domestic, social, civic, 
national, international, and with these I should include our relations 
with the inferior animals. 

Our duty to the Author of our being is of the most solemn and 
sacred character, and is based upon the highest attributes of mind 
with which we are endowed. 

The ways by which we perform these duties constitute our moral 
conduct. These ways arc dictated by the instincts, emotions and 
sentiments, in other words, by the faculties of the mind, regulated 
and controlled by the two supreme faculties, Reason and Con- 
scicnccj one of which discloses the true relationships of things and 
events, the other indicates the propriety and impropriety, the right 
and wrong, of our actions. 

The influence of the physical sciences upon our conduct as re- 
gards self-preservation ought to be paramount, inasmuch as it is by 
them that the conditions of healthy existence arc determined ; and 
therefore upon them wc arc dependent for rules for our guidance in 
the due fulfilment of those conditions. All our higher duties are 
capable of fulfilment upon the sole condition of healthy existence. 

Dharmdrtha Kamamokshanam Arogyam mulamuttamam. 

Health is the chief foundation bf virtue , wealth , desire, and 
beatitude ( final liberation of the soul). 

These words are as true now as when they were first uttered by 
our Rishis of old. And therefore it is that the duty of self-prc- 
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scrvation is a primary, fundamental duty, the neglect of which 
means, because it involves and necessitates, the neglect of all other 
duties. But paramount as that influence ought to be, it is yet far 
from being so. The conditions of our existence are regulated even 
amongst the best educated by ignorance and caprice rather than by 
the teachings of physiology, for the simple reason that a knowledge 
of the science is confined to the student of medicine, and has not 
yet formed a subject of general education. 

A similar remark with greater emphasis has to be made as regards 
the influence of the physical sciences upon our conduit relating 
to the duty oi preservation of our race. That influence is yet 
almost non-exisrent, at least is most deplorably inadequate to the 
importance of that duty. The continuance of the species through- 
out the world of life depends upon the union of two principles 
which in our human language we call marriage. The obst rver of 
nature cannot fail to see that there is a season for each species, of 
plant and of animal, before which this union, this consummation of 
marriage, docs not take place. In man alone, whom the Author 
of his being has endowed with the highest attribute of mind — Free 
Will, — in man the performance of this the highest function of life 
has been left to his free will. And the creative put pose is obvious, 
— it is to make the performance of the function not only his high- 
est happiness but his most sacred duty, and thus to make it “the 
scale by which to Heavenly Love he may ascend.” But in nothing 
that he does has man more culpably abused his free will than in 
this. As a rule he drowns duty in mere carnal pleasure, and thus 
converts into the greatest misery and the most prolific source of his 
degradation that which was to have been his most exquisite enjoy- 
ment on earth and one of* the most potent means of his elevation. 

The best corrective of this moral perversity can only be furnish- 
ed by an intimate knowledge of that division of the physical 
sciences which treats of the laws of life, that is, of biology, espe- 
cially that department of it which treats of animal life. It is only 
when we arc deeply impressed with the laws of reproduction, of the 
influences of heredity, that we can see through the lolly and wick- 
edness of the infringciqcnt of those laws, of the disregard of those 
influences ; and then and then only can we exercise an effectual 
check upon those instincts and passions which otherwise become 
so ungovernable. 

The burning topic of the day in my country, which is convulsing 
Hindu Society and lias roused, I am glad to say, earnest patriotism, 
is the perniciousness of the custom of child-marriage, a custom 
which has been the most efficient cause of the ruin and degeneracy 
of the Hindu race. I believe it would be impossible for this cus- 
tom to endure, if the leaders of our society, or better .‘till, if every 
man and woman of our community, were made to r.ce in the light 
of physiology what child-marriage in reality means, if they could be 
made to fully realise that it not only inevitably and to a living o r- 
tainty prematurely exhausts the couples who are foiced to icproduec 
before the piopcr season, before they thenuclves amvc at maturity, 
but by virtue of that gives rise to offspring who must ne« cv.arily 
share all the immaturity and attendant weakness and incapacity of 
the parents, and that a succession of such g- notation means pro 
gressivc degeneracy and imbecility of race. 

The influence of the physical sciences upon nur conduct as regal ds 
our duties to ouf neighbours is not of the direct character that we 
have found it to be upon our conduct as icgatds nur duly loom -wives 
and to the race. But though indirect, they are not bs, impoitant. 
“Do unto others what ye would they should do unto you,” is the righto - 
ous^rule formulated by sag 's of old for the regulation of our conduct 
towards our neighbours, and this rule has been Uansinutcd lo th rt 
heavenly alchemy of one, who verily spake as never man has yet 
spoken, into the purest golden maxim of universal fine. N« w tin- 
very first, the most essential, requisites for the carrying out of thi* 
holy injunction are sincerity and honesty,— in 'Hie w< nl, truthfulne .. 

If the student of the physical sciences is impressed with any one 
fact more than another, it is that there is no lie in Cretti »n. Count- 
less as are the objects he meets with in his survey .of the uimcr.-** 
around him, he receives the same answer from the same object 
whenever and wherever lie interrogates it a* to its relation* wnh 
other objects. There is no whim, no caprice, no ainliguiiy. Tin- 
behaviour of one substance with another is invaiiaHv the ran.-: 
to-day, yesterday and for ever, under the same cii cum nance*. So | 
firmly does this conviction become rooted in the mind of the siu.b-nt ■ 
of physical science in the coui sc of even a flu-ri study, that all up- j 
parent deviations are not only not looked upon a* r< al dev laiiun-. 1 
from nature's Ians, but arc believed to be due to the infer cniion of j 
some fresh, unforeseen agency, and are therefore most narrowly 
watched, and made the turning points of fresh discovery. Such 
a student, if he is not radically perverse, if he is not altogether 
devoid of a moral nature, cannot fail to sec the moral bearing of this 
universal fact, cannot but feel and acknowledge the irresistible force 
of this preaching of truthfulness in one accordant voice by every 
object small and great in every region near and far of the universe 
of God, and cannot but shape his conduct accordingly towards his 
fellow creatures. # 

There is another fact, as universal as the one just mentioned, which 
indeed is its necessary outcome, but which science lias revealed in 


its full significance only in these latter days. This is known as 
the Law of Conservation of Energy. There is nothing occult or mys- 
terious in the expression. It sitnplv means that nothing is lost. Not 
only is matter indestructible, but every particle, however minute. i>*o 
intimately linked with all the rest in the universe, that there cannot 
be a disturbance in ir, however slight, but will he communicated to 
its immediate neighbour, and will thus travel from particle to particle, 
till it pen ados the whole universe. The original disturbance may 
not be, and generally is not, communicated in its original foirn, but 
is transformed in a variety of wav*, and thus becomes pet tnancmly 
registered not only at the place wheic the distmbame fiist occuired, 
but every where and lor all time. What a deep, what a terrible 
significance has this but for even- rational and tcsponsible being! 
Not a thought, not a feeling, not a sentiment can aiise in t he hidden 
recesses of the soul, not a sigh can escape the troubled heart, not a 
word can be uttered, not a deed can be done, but will be felt and 
recotdcd throughout the whole length and breadth and depth of the 
universe, in characters which cannot be effaced without annihilating 
the universe itself. 

The words of Babbage in this connection will thus be c een to re- 
present but sober measured truth: “If the Almightv,” sals he, 
“ stamped on the brow of the earliest murderer, the indelible and 
visible mark of his guilt,— He h.u also established laws by which 
every succeeding criminal is not less irrevocably chained to the 
testimony of his crime ; for every atom of his mortal frame, through 
whatever changes its severed particles may migrate, will still retain, 
adhering to it through every combination, some movement derived 
from that very muscular effort, by which the ctime itself was per- 
petrated. The soul of the negro, whose fettered body surviving 
the living charnel-house of his infected pi iron was thrown into the 
sea to lighten the ship, that his Christian master might escape the 
limited justice at length assigned by civilized man to crimes whose 
profit had long gilded their atiocity, — will need, at the last great day 
of human account, no living witness of his eaithly agony. When 
man and all his race shall have disappeared fjoin the face of our 
planet, ask every particle of air still floating over the unpeopled 
earth, and it will record the cruel mandate of the tyrant. Interro- 
gate every wave which breaks unimpeded on ten thousand desolate 
shores, and it will give evidence of the last guigle of the waters 
which closed over the head of the dying victim : confront the 
murderer with every corporeal atom of his immolated slave, and in 
its still quivering movements he will read th*c piophct's denunciation 
of the prophet king — Thou art the Man !” 

This law of conservation of energy is not an idle dream of the 
visionary, but a positive fact which modern research has discovered 
in evt rv department of Nature. And it is my faith that this the 
latest teaching of the physical sciences, cannot hut exert its chas- 
tening and Mibluing influence upon om whole moral being. 

One of tip* gentlest lie-arts that ever breathed, an ardent admirer 
of nature and a lover of his spi cics, has given expression, in inimi- 
tably beautiful hut 1 ic.ik t rending language, to the anguish which 
cvei v one however obdurate i annot but iccl in his retirement from 
the bustle of the world, when r« fieri mg upon tire miseries whir h 
man has brought upon hi, fl lluw-tm-n, under the idea that tin re will 
he an end of all human transaction with present existence ami that 
time will hmy in oblivion all that happens. 

To her fair w uks did Natur link 
The human • «»ul that through nv- run ; 

Ami mm.h it gri v-<! nn Ivan to tlurk 
What man has made oi man 

But when the conviction nl the awf.il iralitv which modem 
sn-nce has proved l<» d< mon . nation, that tin re cannot be -an 
end oi any human tiamarfion with the <. u 1 oi thii life, that 
there is n<> such thing as oldiv ion, v\ Ip n emit a conviction j.anis 
ground ami lus tlv a ccmlam y U ought to have ami must have, 
then it is likclv that th - human world will ce.re 1 to b<- flu- 
pandemonium which hum iu wh Led ness ami villauy have made- ir , 
and thm, being in harmony with tire w-uld around, it will not only 
be glorious to look at, but idoiious (and not, as Sclioppctiluuci will 
have it, dn.ulful) in p-aliiy. 

I hive i nd i' .red j ir t a f • * v p .i.its to t« !i in ; tip’ in flu ■'fire wlueh a 
studv of tip plivsical st Lu< stun !•- rnmivlv cxcit on our moral 
conduit as u-gaids our dtp y to «.ui « Ive*, both in oui single cipaviry 
a, individual, and in oar dual «~apa' it v as pai«-nv, ami al .o as regards 
our d i tv to our ncidiiour, by whvli trim we haw alvvavs un- 
der* tor »d our fellow ni'-n. But where are to be tin; lower ani 
in ah ? If loti Ixvn the pi .riom; pn nfilivf of modern science to 
most effect ivclv plead in theit b« halt, i*v rivaling them to the rank 
of our progenitors. And we ‘lull be devoid ol all humanity if we 
dii not treat them with the i ativ g<-nth ip ss and kindness and con- 
sideration with which vve arc bound to trat our fellowmcn. 

I have lastly to r.ce if the study under consideration has any in 
fl ip. nee upon us as n grrids our supreme duty, our duty to the 
Creator. I mu«t tell you that it L ^not without trembling, not 
without humbling mvsclf to the dust, that l approach this mb 
jeet. When 1 remember how some of the mightiest intellects 
have been wrecked in venturing to solve this awful mystery, I* 
feel my littleness the most profoundly. But I feel the inherent tight 
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of exorcising my own faculties, and with the light of positiic 
lacts which cannot deceive, 1 must draw my own inferences, and 
these I am happy to find arc the same which have been the hope 
and the solace of humanity in all ages. 

The spectacle of Nature, even in her superficial aspects as pre- 
sented to the unaided senses, awakens in man feelings and senti- 
ments and reflations which impel him to go behind the spectacle, 
to dive b'juath the stnfacc of the phenomena, in order to unravel 
the tmstcry and inquire into the cause of all this wonderful and 
magnificent panorama. This tendency to inquire into cause is in- 
)■' rent in rhe human mind, is an irresistible necessity of its very 
beirtg. The will which we possess and by which we put forth our 
p 'W’cr to do what we wish to do, and the fact that the phenomena 
presented by Nature have all the impress of mind in them, foster 
and encourage this tendency. And accordingly we find that from 
the remotest ages of which we have record, man has nor been satisfied 
with being merely an idle spectator of all that he secs, with being 
merely a part and parcel of the system in which he finds himself 
placed. Whence all rhh ami whither does it rend ? Whence and 
what am 1, and what my ov\ n destiny ? — arc questions which occur 
to him with the dawn of his reason, and recur and haunt him at 
every step of his life. And the invariable result has been that the 
answer to these earnest questions which proceed from the depths of 
the soul, has never been satisfactorily furnished by the system itself, 
without the supposition ol a superintending intelligence. 

The adaptations of parts to each other for the subserviency of 
ends arc so common and so obvious throughout the world which we 
inhabit in all departments, and in the heavens above, that even the 
observer, who has not the advantage of modern instruments which 
have in a most marvellous degree extended the range of the senses, 
even such an observer cannot fail to be struck by them. They 
have been the theme of admiration in all ages, and have inspired 
man with the most exalted sentiments of which he is capable, the 
sentiments of reverence and adoration to the Almighty Power, who 
is the author of all this wondrous world we see. To the sweet 
singer of Israel the heavens declared not only the glory but the 
righteousness of (»od. Jesus loved to draw the sublimest lessons 
ol morality from the lilies of the field an^l the fowls of the air and 
little childtcn. In the eye of Shaikh Saadi, the most philosophic 
of Pn sia’s bards, every leaf of every plant was a volume which 
proclaimed the wisdom of the Creator. 


j 








Calcn said, the best hymn man could chant in honor of the Creator 
was m wiite a work on anatomy. 

Such was the influence which natmc even in her superficial as- 
pccts cxmal upon min-ls which imihl appreciate her beauties, such 
the inspiration with which she filled hearts whielt could feel the 
presence ol her I, md in all her doings. Increased knowledge of 
nature has only unfolded her charms more and mote. Science has 
not a, the poet would hate it, “Iron, creation’s face enchantment’s 
veil withdrawn.” b.very new discmciy ha. added but flesh cm- 
chantmrnt to uliat existed before. 

I akv: the case of the heavens. Refleer fora moment upon the 
order which modern RMion.nny has introduced into that chaos of 
shining orbs and points which the darkness of night discloses to our 
view, how she has disem eied the one universal law which controls 
their movements, how with the aid of the properties of light and 
i he laws of i henmal affinities dneovered in our laboratories here, 
she has revealed the < om.ni urion not only of our own sun but even 


us as 
th our 


of those distant suns which from their wrv di- ranee appear ro 
twinkling points, thus uniting them all bv'the ties of family wi 
own earth ; reflect on all this, and then sav, if the heavens declare 
less the g I oi v and the righteousness of CJod now than they did in 
the days of the Palmist. ; 

Take the erne ol the leaf, h it less t,trikint> as axhibirivc of 
crcamc wtsdnm, now that the micron,, pc ha, revealed Its marvellous 
stPKtme and phjsioh'gv n> marvellous function of building up j 
m, match trees of the lu„,t hv absorbing the gaseous carbon of the ' 
atmosphere and fixing it in flic solid form in the tissues of the 
parent plant: Indeed, the whole science of B »tanv ha* disclosed an 
inanimate* kingdom of life, of which the smallest 'and the gieatcst 
units alike reveal wisdom whuh becomes more and rnoic striking 
with closer and closer study . Take, again, the anatomy of man anil 
the lower animals. It was of the most superficial description in the 
daysol vi ale n. \\ hat wonders has the microscope brought to our 
ga/.c hero in our time ! Marvellous as the structures of plants are, 
they appear to be simple things compared with the structures of 
animals, ami the marvel heightens with each step in advance of the 
scale of life, hach of the two kingdoms, vegetable and animal, 
presents a plan ol progressive design from the lowest to the highest, 
in which that which most strikes the mind is the Unity that per- 
vades their endless multiplicity and variety, proclaiming in the most 
definite and certain language, that there must be One Designer for 
•both. Modern biology is not less beautiful and fervent a hymn 
than was crude anatomy in olden days. 


We have seen that astronomy has united all the worlds in one 
bond of the most intimate family ralationship, and we find a similar 
bond of union running through all living beings, animate and in- 
animate. The conclusion is irresistible that the whole universe, with 
its infinity of worlds of matter and life and mind, forms one stupen- 
dous whole, one boundless cosmos, which must own one supreme in- 
telligence as its author, upholder and governor. How can I describe 
what must be the influence of this grand conception of universe as 
thus presented to us by the light of modern science. The mind 
rotters at the contemplation, becomes utterly overpowered, and falls 
prostrate in humble adoration. I cannot conceive of any other 
attitude of mind and body in the Awful Presence. “The thunder 
rolls,” says the bard of the Seasons, 

The thunder rolls : be hush’d the prostrate world ; 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn ! 

It has been said hy another bard that “the undevout astronomer 
is mad. Verily, can Science now tell all her votaries, verily the 
undevout student of nature is mad. 1 

I am not unaware that some of the greatest minds, students of 
physical science all, have become so bewildered in the very vastness 
of their study that they have found it impossible to rise from nature 
to natures God. And it is most singular that the facts and laws, 
which rightly understood heighten our conception of the per- 
lection of the Deity, have been turned into arguments against HU 
very existence. The mode of evolution of the solar and in- 
teren daily of the whole stellar system, which Kant formulat- 
ed and which goes by the name of the nebular hypothesis erro- 
neously ascribed to Laplace ; and the mode of evolution of living 
beings formulated by Darwin ; both these hypotheses, which satis 
factor ily explain the facts and phenomena in their respective 
domains, and which appear to be substantially correct, both these 
hypotheses are looked upon by a certain class of scientists as op- 
posed to the legitimacy of the inference of a designer from de- 
sign. I he literature of science has been flooded with arguments 
for and against, and it is impossible to give even a bare summary of 
them at the present moment. I can only give you what my own 
convictions arc on the subject. I believe in both hypotheses, and 
instead of shaking my faith in the existence of the Deity, they have 
served only to intensify that faith. 1 

Darwin himself has admitted “the extreme difficulty or rather 
impossibility, I quote his own words, “of conceiving this immense 
and wonderful universe, including man with his capacity of looking 
far backwards and hr into futuiity, as the result of blind chance or 
necessity. When thus reflecting,” continues he, “I feel compelled 
to look to a First Cause having an intelligent mind in some degree 

analogous to that of man. But then arises the doubt " he very 

honestly says, “can the mind of man, which has, as J fully believe 
been developed from a mind as low as that possessed by the lowest 
animals, be trusted when it draws such grand conclusions?” I take 
the liberty to answer this question by the question, Whv not? 
However originated, it is unquestionable that the mind of man 
can look far backwards into the past and hr foiwards into the 
future why can it not draw conclusions however grand and even 
overwhelming which irresistibly flow from nature’a facts? And why 
shrink from accepting those conclusions when they afford the only 
solution to the whole mystery of Creation, when, in fact, without 
them this grand spectacle appears but as a phantasm and a delusion > 

I he words oi an able reviewer of the positive philosophy of 
M Cnnuc-a philosophy which has gone far beyond agnosticism, 
and boldly taken up the position of an emphatic protest against all 
beliel in a creative intelligence as opposed to all progress,— these 
words of the reviewer appear to me so applicable and appropriate 
to our present argument, and presents such a master!) refuta- 
tion in a condensed form of atheistic sophisms, that [ cannot resist 
the temptation of quoting them: “Had the opinions,” savs he 
“we have been combating been maintained by those rash specula- 
tors, who arc permitted at distant intervals to disturb the tranquility 
of the religious- world, we should nbt have allowed them to 
intciferc with ours. But when a iv»rk of profound science, marked 
with great acuteness of reasoning, and conspicuous for the highest 
attributes of intellectual power— when such a work records the 
dread sentiment, that the un verse displays no proofs of an all 
din ctng mind, and records it too as the deduction of unbiased 
reason, the appalling note falls upon the car as like the sounds 
of desolation and death. The life-blood of the affections stands 
frozen in its strongest and most genial current, and reason and 
feeling but resume their ascendancy, when they have pictured 
the consequences of so frightful a delusion. If man is thus an 
orphan at his birth, and an outcast in his destiny ; if knowledge 
is ro be his punishment and not his pride; if all his intellectual 
achievements arc to perish with him in the dust ; if the brief 
tenure of his being is to be renounced amid the wreck of vain de- 
sires, of blighted hopes, and of bleeding affections — then in realitv, 
as well as in metaphor, is life a dream.” 

Now Icmust close, and cease to tire you. I feel I have not been 
able to do even the faintest justice to the subject. I must, there- 
fore, beg your pardon for having taken up your time at all. 
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CORINTHIAN THEATRE. 

This Saturday Niqht. 

MR. GEO. 0. MILN 

OTHELLO 

SUPPORTED IIV 

MISS LOUISE JORDAN, 
DESDEMONA 

AND THE SPLENDID COMPANY. 
Othello will be played for three nights only 
and will be given on Tuesday night, the 13th 
instant, under the distinguished pationage 
and in the presence of 

H. H. Th? Maharajah of Cooch Bohar, 

AND SUITE 


Wednesday , ipth January , i$pi, 
Under the distinguished pationage and in 
the presence of 

LADY CHARLES ELLIOTT, 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

will be tevived for 

TWO NIGHTS ONLY. 


Fruia v, 161/1 January , 

MACBETH. 

ONE NIGHT ONLY. 


Saturday, iyth January. 

MAGNIFICENT PRODUCTION OF 

ROB ROY. 


Sunday evening \ January nth at 8-30 
Mr. Mh.n will LhcruRE on 
William Shakespeare : His Life aim Genius.” 
Seats may now be booked. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Tenders are invited and will be received up 
to 110011 of Monday the 12th instant fur im- 
proving NimtulU Burning Ghat 111 accordance 
with the plaus and specifications, copies of 
which may be had at Uie Engineers Office 011 
payment of Ks. 5. 

Tenders must be addressed under sealed 
cover inaiked Tender Jor Improving Nimtolla 
Turning Ghat to tne yice-Cmiiimnn, who will 
open them at the time mentioned iu presence 
ot such of the tenderer* as may wish to attend. 

Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Tieasuier’s leceipt for an earnest deposit of 
Kb. 200. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

JOHN COW IE, 

• Secret ary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office, l 

The 5th January 2 Ziyi. ) 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

,Te*ndejrs are invited and will be leccivcd tip 
to noon of Tuesday the 13th instant for repaii* 
to cattle sheds Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 '™d 5, at Noith 
Gowkhannah, in accordance with specification, 
copy of which may be had at the Engineers 
Office on payment of Ks. 2. 

Tenders must be addressed under sealedu 
cover marked Tender for repan r to iatlle thcin' 
Nos. I to J North Gowkhannah 10 the Vice- 
Chairman, who will open them at the time 
mentioned, in piesence of such of the ten- 
derers as may wish to attend. 

Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Treasurer’s receipt for an earnest deposit of 
Rs. 100. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

JOHN COW IE, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office, \ 

The 5th Januaty 1891.) 


WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECH AM'S PILLS 
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KEunivei sally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious ami Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Bam in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Guidhirss, 
Fulness and Swelling 
aflci Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
(‘hills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Slioiiucss of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Bum lies on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Flightful Di earns, and all 
Nervous and Tiemblmg Sensations, &c. 
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The Jh if dose will 
gioe relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no In - 
tion.for they ha\ e done 
it m countless cases. 

E\ciy mullet er is 
e;u nestiy requested to 
1 1 y one Box of these 
Bills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 

W ORTH A GUI N E A 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Bills aie 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. Thei e is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for te- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or iticgulaiuy of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon lCbtore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
by thousands w li o 
have uied them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which aie ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak .Sto- 
mach, Iinpaned Di- 
gestion, and all Disoi- 
deis ol the Liver, they 
act like magic, ami .1 
few doses will b e 
found to woik w o 1 1 - 
tleis on the most im- 
poi lant oig.tns in the 
h 11 in a n Mai lime. 
They suengthen the 
whole muscular 
tern, 

lost i ompieMon, bung 
b.n k toe ki cn edge of 
appi-tite, ami amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physic il energy 
of the human fiaiue 
These aie fai is test ifii-d 
to continually by mem- 
ber* of all 1 iuv-es of 
soi o-ty, and one of (he 
lx*-.! gu.il 'ililees to the 
N»-| v oils .1 t , tl lb bibt.i 
te.l IS, BK EC I JAMS 
PIUS have tin 
Ln-.y\t Sale of any 
fa tint M edit me in 
the l Tot Id. 
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J) EECHAM’S BILLS 

Sot f. Ar.i-Ni s l'ok India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Difnt, C/ree Street, 

CA LC l) i'TA : 

Notice 

T HESE Pills can he obi lined at all Bazaars 
throughout India, or from the Whole and 
Agents Naylor^ Son, Gnmes & Co., at sale 
following rates I f. I 'Ad. size, Re. 1-2, the. 
2v. yd. size, Rs. 2-4 per box, including V.-P 
post. Shopkeepers can obtain Wholesale 
Kates upon application. 
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Corporation of Calcutta. 

PROCLAMATION. 

\TTHEREAS it has been decided to take a 
** Census of Calcutta, and certain officers 
have now been appointed to obtain pielimi- 
nary information as to the owneis and occu- 
piers of houses and sanitmy ai ran gf*m puts and 
water supply and to affix numbers to tin; 
houses foi the pm poses of the said Census, it 
is hereby proclaimed that any peison refusing 
information to the said officers and any pry son 
lemovmg or causing to lie removed any num- 
ber affixed on any house is liable to piosecul 
turn under the Census Act and tire Mumcipa- 
Act. 

By order of the Chairman, 

H. F. T. MAGUIRE. 

Census Officer. 

19th December, 1890. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with " Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sooiology, History, & Literature 

IIV 

the Author of “Tiavcls & Voyages in Bengal. ’’ 

CM.ru 1 1 \. 

Reis Ray yet Office. 

BRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
,, meie legistermg subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Oidmaiy puulusers ... ... », 6 

AlMM.Y TO Tins Manxc.fr, Reis and Ravyef, 
I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Sheet, 
Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 


Price ... ... Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS t VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

UK I WI'.KN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Rormeily .1 fillister to the fate 
Nwvui Fakidodn Jam Bahamoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Xa/.mi of Bengal, 
Behai and Oi issa.) 

Latterly Minister of the \ Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & R AYYET” 

I, Uckoor Dint's Lane, WHlington Street, 

C \ I.CU 1 T\. 

Rn. G Watcli. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pietty, small, nc» 111 ate, Miong, opmi-t.i« H, 
keyle is, short winding nickel silvern Uml mut- 
ed* wan h, with hand setting mechanism, 
se< omlhand. L namei/ed dial , /ewclhd, and bold 
figures foi Us. 6 per V. B. B. with an c\ti 1 
<jl.»ss, spi mg, box ami two yeais’ guai.mte*.. 
Easily 1 ep.m able. Wrinanted to stand tough- 
est use. Otliejs sell at double <nn rates. 
Have no appeaiame of cheapness. Mi. S. 
G.iomalt of Di-Onct Munsiffs Court finer 
Chu acole says : • A w.iK'h maker valued it 
,,t Ms. 25 Mi. B. V. Chefiy fiom Ananlaput 
: — “ Many weie d*u ei\ cd thinking that it ■» 
pine w is Ks 25. ’’ Mi. Moimg II Myah of 
M ir in#* Woikshop from M Midalav says; — 
II is never been iepaurd dining the whole 
period of three and a h ilf years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lo kefs, 
Pencils. Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Burtons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Hillings, Kaulmps (all 
pink Scaif Bins, S<aif Rings, Nr-tklels, 
Bi ooclics, II ur Sprays, Speeiarle Frames, 
Cigar 1 1 older s, 'Thimbles and Rings set wnh 
scientific Diamonds, Spplures, Rubies, Em* 
n.dds, \'c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. I 1 . B. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Snnikutla, says “ A 
Orman valued the diamond ling at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Ks. 30.’’ Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 

13 OM BAY. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.'' 

All who suffer find sure relief from 

t is o«'ent ai . B 

y 11 11 , “ 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 

relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remat kable for CREDENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever befoie attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R, Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years* 
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A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Meta! Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 0 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

Wc give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 
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A NY Photograph transferred to porcelain 
and thus rendered permanent. Apply to 
R. Hotz, 

13-5, Government Place, Calcutta. 

Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited. 

This Company’s Steamer “NAGPUR” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
13th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 P.M. 
of Saturday, the 10th instant. 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “ THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 20th instant 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 17th instant. 

A£sam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhubri to Debrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, i. e., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 P. M, train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways— Passengers and Parcels vid Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to— 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive Ghat Street. 
Calcutta, the 7th January, 1891. 


J EYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED • 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 18S6, wheie not a single case of 
illness occurred amongst the native artisans 
there employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade . 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
held and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &c. • 

Agents-.- DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics, Literature \ and Society . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 
Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1-8 

Single or sample Copy,, ... „ 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taken up* at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent* 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas* a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post p*id) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet,” 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
Street, Calcutta, 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

LUKE LATHER. 

Luke Lather was a barber, sirs, 

And lived at Islington ; 

He used to soap bis customers, 

And laid it thickly on. 

And yet he was no flatterer, 

For often he would carp 

At what they said, and being blunt. 

He took them up quite sharp. 

’Twas very strange a man so pert. 

Could so expertly shave, 

But, though no one could better scrape 
He never learnt to save. 

His circumstances were so strait, 

All things with him went wry f 

His funds were low, no doubt because 
He held his head so high. 


For it was found by all who crossed 
The threshold of his door, 

The more he took their beards away 
He bearded them the more. 


And so his customers fell off, 

Because his tongue ran on, 

And, as no one came in his shop, 

He found his income gone. 

He tried to borrow, but his friends 
Had so unfriendly grown, 

They left him to himself, alas! 

He could not get a loan. 

He thought, “How cold this cruel world'/' 
On this wide world adrift ; 

And went and pawned his shirt, for he 
Was put to such a shift. 

He pensive grew through lack of pence, 

\ And melancholy eyed ; 


Holloway's Ointment and Pills .— Notable Facts.- Intense heat aug- i 
ments the annoyances of skin disease, and encourages the development | 
of febrile disorders ; therefore they should, as they may, be removed , 
by these detergent and puiifying preparations. In stomach complaints, 
liver affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway's ointment 
well rubbed over the affected pait immediately gives the greatest ease, ■ 
prevents congestion and inflammation, checks the threatening diairhrea j 
and averts incipient cholera. The poorer inhabitants of large cities j 
will find these remedies to be their best friend when any pestilence j 
iHges, or when from unknown causes, eruptions, boils, abscises, or t 
uleeiatinns betokei) the presence of'taints or impurities within the j 
system, and call for instant and effective curative medicines. 1 


And getting quite beside himself. 

Committed suicide . 

And so he passed a childless man, 

The victim of despair, 

For though he hair had often dyed. 

He died without an heir. 

And having nothing else to spend, 

He spent his latest breath : 

And all who once had known him said 
It was a batbatous death. 

W. T. M. 


BIRTHDAYS. 

I am content 

To let the added year* 

That come to me, 

Roll back into the past so far 
That memory 

Can only find along the shore 
Some pei feet shells, and nothing more. 

I am content 

That sea weed-hits of wreck 
And pebbles gray 
Float out of sight into the sea ; 

For them to stay 

Would be to cherish grief and pain 
I would not, must not feel again. 

I am content 
That none of life 
Can ever be 

Lived o'ei with self-same throb and thrill ; 
No more to me 

Will former song, or book, or toy, 

Fill the new measure of my joy. 

I am content 
To live all of to-day ; 

And when I dream, 

Let fancy reveal in the light 
That hope hath seen, 

Beyond the piescnt and afar — 

A steadfast, sweetly beckoning star 

I am content ? 

For age upon the heait 
Can never creep ; 

And when at last in stillest night 
I seem to sleep, 

A birthday comes to me in truth ; 

The gift it brings, immortal youth. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
' a, it ensures acknowledgment through the w >“ be 

given any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion . 
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News and Our Comments. 

Thf.RE was an Evening Party at Belvedere on Monday se'nnight 
to meet His Excellency the Viceroy. It was the first public party of 
Sir Charles and Lady Elliott, and was crowded with the wealth and 
fashion of the capital. But for the mercy of the season the crush 
might have been too much for some constitutions. The Lord and 
Lady of Belvedere were all attention to the guests. There was a 
dranvttic recitation to enliven the assembled crowd, given by Miss 
Romola Tynte, the English elocutionist staying in the house. The 
great gathering was however disappointed in not finding the chief 
guest. Lord Lansdowne was unable to attend on account of illness, 
though Lady Lansdowne came. 

• 

• • 

THE Viceroy has been suffering ficun an obstinate cold, but is now, we 
believe, nearly well. We are afraid he has not thoroughly recovered 
from the effects of his .Simla exposure. We hope he will seriously 
consider before again risking himself to the - hills of the far off 
Himalayas. 

• 

• * 

The Pioneer is highly vexed that globe-trotters and people at home are 
not ready to recognise the impoitance of its clientele or the greatness 
of Indian magnates. It relates how the acting Governor of Madras 
had lately invited to Government House a gentleman from England 
then staying in the city and complains how, instead of addressing 

44 the A. D. C-in-waitiug,” the reply came to “ Garstin, Esq.” 

That is a fnghtful situation ! It is more unpardonable than eating peas 
with a kmfe. Our contemporary significantly adds 
“ Behaviour of this kind will soon tell on the hospitality which has 
hitherto been so freely bestowed upon our cold weather visitors.” 

That kind of behaviour teaches other lessons than the modicum of 
instruction our contemporary draws from it. 

+* * 

Raja Ram es war a Sing Bahadoor has ceased to be a member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council. Mahaiaja Harendra Kishore Sing 
Bahadur, k C.I E., of Bettiah, has been taken in in his place. A special 
chair must be provided for him, for the ordinary seat will not hold 
his greatness. 

• 

• • 

Babu Prolap Chandra Ghose has gone on leave for forty-five days from 
the 15th instant. During the period, Babu Punchanan Dutt acts as 
District Registrar of Assurances and Registrar of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, Calcutta. 

• • 

The reserved forests in the Angul Sub-division of the Orissa Division 
is closed against hunting and shooting from the 1st Maich to the 15th 
June 1 89 1 , except with the written permission of the Conservator of 
Forests or the Local Government. 

• • 

There is no knowing when the Jain defamation case or the last 
criminal sessions of the last year will end. The next or the first sessions 
of the current year is annoumed for the 1 8th February. We may 
therefore hope for the end of the defamation case before another 
month. Meanwhile, another case, more distinctly criminal, has cropped 
up fiom it —a case of extortion by a peison who had been employed to 
fish information. 

# 

• • 

The official statement of the iinpot tulion of salt (private property) in 
bond and afloat on the River Hnnghiy, subject to < ustoms duty, on the 
jist December 1690, gives a total of 26,58,509 maunds. The largest 
quantity 13,63,675 was Li vet pool Ptinga, the smallest 683 Bombay Km 
kutch. Atabian and Persian Gulfs Kmkutch and Muscat Rock con- 
tributed 7,23,254, Aden Kuikutch 4,67,122, Hainbtug salt 93,618 and 
Ceylon salt 10,157 maunds. 

• 

• • 

Mr. H. W. C. Cat ndu ff has been confirmed as Registrar of the High 
Court, Appellate bide. 

» • 

• Mr. A. W. Paul, Deputy Commissioner, Daijeeling, has been appointed 
Commissioner on the pait of the Biitish Government for the purposes 


of Articles IV, V, and VI of the Convention between Great Britain 
and China, relating to Sikkim and Thibet. 

• • 

Tenders have been called for for works in the first section of the 
Nichuguard-Kohima Hill Cartroad in the Province of Assam. 

• • 

The Falakata Fair, in the Julpaiguri district, will commence on the 
nth February and last till the end of the month. Here may be had 
various at tides— blankets and cloth of sorts, wool, ivory, yak tails, 
musk, honey, wax, ponies and others from Bhootan and Thibet. 

The Zcmindari dflk tax in the district of Sarun for the year 1891-92 
has been fixed at 12 annas per cent, per annum on the sudder Jurnma 
of estates paying a revenue amounting to Rs. 50 and over, and payable 
in two instalments on the 28th March and 28th September 1891. At 
Purneah the rate will be twelve annas and two pies per cent, the dates 
of payment being the 15th April and 1st September 1891. 

It is time that this tax should be abolished. It is a relic of barbar- 
ous times, when the Great Postal Department had not been fairly and 
firmly established. 

• 

• # 

The New York Legislature has prohibited smoking by children. The 
law which came into force from September 189a, provides “No child 
actually or apparently under sixteen years of age shall smoke, or in 
any way use, any cigar, cigarette, or tobacco in any form whatever, in 
any public street, place, or resort. A violation of this sub-division 
shall be a misdemeanour, and shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing ten dollars, and not less than two dollars for each offence.” 

Such a law is needed for Calcutta. It is sickening to see mere 
children drawing their inspiration of wickedness from cheap cigars 
and cigarettes. 

• 

• • 

On a reference from the Subordinate Judge of Nilgiris, the Madras 
High Court— Mulhusami Iyer and Best, J. J.— have held that at Court 
sales, in the absence of provision in the conditions of sale to the con- 
trary, a bidder is at liberty to withdraw his bid before being accepted. 

#% 

The Dacca Gazette has been amusing enough, and now it is 
going in in desperate earnest for fun. The Czarewitch’s visit re- 
minds it of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace who accompanies the 
Prince. And the name Wallace is the signal for reviving all the political 
bitterness with which the Irreconcilable part of our Press assailed Lord 
Dufferin. The leaders in that foolish business are all now ashamed 
of it. Indeed, that much abused nobleman’s name has come to be the 
name with which to conjure. But the twig is more formidable than the 
main bamboo, as the Bengali proverb says. The camp-followers are 
still at their game, though the order to retreat has long been sounded. 
With rare taste, the writer welcomes the stranger, his exceptional posi- 
tion with the Imperial visitor not exempting him from maltreatment. 
The Gazette is sarcastic and rushes with characteristic impetuosity 
into the region of allegory. It starts with the notion of Sir Donald’s 
having to repay certain parties for services done to Lord Dufferin. 
As if the Private Secretary is responsible for debts of his principal ; as 
if what was neglected by the Viceroy* in the day of power might be 
rectified by a quondam servant in an unofficial visit in the staff of 
however big a traveller. But these are sane considerations unworthy 
or our Dacca humourist. Sir I). Mackenzie Wallace is told : — 

“He ought to try to repay the debt. We can suggest one thing. 
Now that the Russian Heir-Apparent is in India, lie will no doubt like 
to take with him some mementos of bis Indian visit. Will Sir Donald 
try to pmstiaiie the Piinceto take some living mementos and give them 
sei vice in Siberia where they will find ample scope to practice (sic.) their 
occult srience and hold communion witii the hoary headed rishis of the 
ancient time. This will benefit India too. How, we need hardly say.” 

Just so. The thing is plain. It is only a pity that this gentle- 
man’s power is not by any means equal to his will, so that he is obliged 
to seek the good offices of a travelling Piince to exile those of his cloth 
who do not follow his wise lead. But the decree of proscription must 
be carried out, anyhow. Once the obnoxious journalists are out of 
the way^the millennium will come with the Dated Gazette shedding its 
unclouded lunar influence and mild soft radiance on India, unhampered 
by the presence of lesser bodies. 
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NO end of nonsense in Europe, grave Germany not excepted. A Fat 
Show was held at Berlin, with plenty of weighty Boeotians, Gothamites, 
Cyclops, and so forth. The first prize was carried by a brewer, Herr 
Berg, who weighed 28 st. 7 lbs. 

• • 

The Americans have made an interesting discovery in the art of edu- 
cation. It is the “ travelling school.” A whole school from Chicago 
of sixteen pupils with a master and tutors, is out in Europe. After 
visiting all the principal towns of Western Eutope, staying a week or 
so at each, they were lately at Moscow. 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The weather in Europe continues distressing. Early in the week 
the report, on the l rth, was that most intense frost again prevails 
throughout Great Britain and the continent, blocking railways with 
snow and isolating many towns, food being scarce. Next day, we were 
told that the Thames was completely blocked with ice and traffic 
entirety suspended. The weather in England continued most severe, 
large floes of ice accumulating at the mouth of the river Medway. 
The following day, the news was cheering. The severity had begun 
to break up, a thaw having suddenly set in throughout England and on 
the continent. The latest telegram, of the 16th, is however discourag- 
ing. Frost has again set in throughout Gieat Britain, accompanied 
by a snow-storm. 

Having feathered his nest, Or. Koch has disclosed the component 
parts of his lymph. It consists briefly of glycerine and an extract 
derived from cultivated colonies of bacilli. The Odessa doctors who 
bad been to Berlin to study bis cure of ttibercolosis returned with no 
very favorable opinion. They doubt the absolute efficacy of the reme- 
dy. They however still mean to try it— first on animals. In advanced 
stages of consumption, it only aggravates the disease hastening the 
death of the patient. 

The French Republic floated a loan for eight bundled and sixty mil- 
lions of fiaucs. The tendeis weie.sixiecn times over. 

The French Tariff Committee are for renunciation of all customs 
tieaties on the 1st of Februaiy. 

The Red Indians are said to have ceased to trouble the United States. 

The Parnellites too are reported to have ended their differences with 
the anti-Rarnellites. Mr. O’Brien’s paper the Insuppressible has 
announced Mr. Parnell’s consent to retire from the leadership of his 
Paity. On what terms ? 


We wish we had heard the end of the Scottish railway strike. It rages 
still. Both the directors and the men still stick to their terms. 

• 

There is trouble in Chile. ^Thiee men-of-war revolted against the 
President’s unconstitutional luie. The latest news from Valparaiso 
is that the Chilean Government is massing troops while the Chilean 
Congress insists upon the Pieaident's le-ugnaiion. The Navy is up in 
arms and blockading the coast, but the Aimy remains staunch to 
Govcrnmeu t. 

DISQUIETING reports come too from the Argentine Republic. Accord- 
ing to advices from Buenos Ayies, a large force of rebels is collected 
at Entre Rios whither the national Hoops have been sent to disperse 
them. 

The Duke of Bedford is dead. He has left a wish to be cremated. 

The more uncompromising advocates of Hinduism are fujl of pro- 
testations against the Bill introduced last week for amendment of the 
Peual Code. They rest their objection to the increase* of the age of 


consent from 10 to 12 on religion, which the British Government in 
India has bound itself to respect by non-interference. On a case put 
by Raja Shosheeshekhuressar Roy, of Tahirpore, the President of the 
Religious Congress at Delhi, the Shums-ul-Ulema M.thos Chandra 
Nayratna has given it as his opinion that fixing the minimum of the 
age of consent at 12, may, in certain cases, go against the absolute 
injunction of the Shatters, when, for instance, a Hindu wife attains 
maturity before that age. Tne adhesion of Nayaratna can not 
strengthen the Hindu cause, specially in the eyes of those who 
still smart under the abolition of the Doorga Pooja holidays. This 
unsavoury subject is being discussed in the papers with a zest that 
is truly nauseating and is calculated to rake up in the youthful 
those feelings which it is the object of the Bill 10 discomage. and 
discountenance, and bungs into prominence a condition of things 
winch the present lismg generation, to their own immediate ad- 
vantage and ultimately to the community, either do not know or 
have begun to foiget. It were well had the matter not been brought 
forward. The existing law has been found to punish brutality on a 
wife of whatever age, and that will have its effect, even if the pio- 
posed amendment of the Code fell through or weie pailially made 
into law. The Bengal opposition to the Bill, so far as it appears at 
piesent, will be satisfied if the age of consent of the wife is fixed at 
the period when she is for the first time in a condition capable of 
conceiving, whether it We at the age of 12 or earlier. 

Great disappointment has been felt, and is being expressed at the 
steady refusal of the Congress to entertain, under any circumstances, 
the subject of social reform. The disinclination to it of the Congress 
under Mr. Hume’s guidance, is not new. Still it was expected not to 
stand systematic assault. Specially after the sensation created by the 
trial of Hari Mohan Maiti and the influential agitation in England, it was 
devoutly hoped that the social conservatism in the camp of the radical 
reformeis in politics would be conquered and the punctiliousness of 
the Congress determined, and the Calcutta meeting would go in for 
social reform 111 right earnest. Vain fancy 1 It was reckoning without 
the host. It was hoped that the “ politicals ” would for once go out 
of their beaten track and wonted platform and vary their iteration 
with a glance at the condition of society and a contribution to practi- 
cal legislation. A social question involving great issues was before 
the Government and a Bill was in icadmess for presentation to the 
legislature. Well might our rulers in their delicate task of giving law 
affecting the social and domestic manneis of a vast and varied alien 
population, look forward to some help from the gathering of all the 
heads and tongues fioin all parts of the empire at the capital. But 
the heads and tongues came and went away, after their usual play, 
apparently unconscious of impending legislation affecting their homes 
and hearths. The managers of the Congiess remained obdurate and 
would not accept the subject for discussion. The social reformers 
among the “delegates” wanted to hold in the Congress’ place of meet- 
ing a social rnnfeience. Even thi* was stoutly objected to, but at last 
allowed. The conference was, howe. er, a poor business. 

In his opening welcome speech Mr. Monomohun Ghose justified the 
Congress’ non-inteifmmcc policy. 

No wonder that the reformers and their friends should be sore at all 
this. The Matim* Tnn*s chaiacteiises the Congress’ evasion of the 
question of the day the Triumph of Hindu Inertia, and denounces the 
cowardice of the evaders. 

The I tut t\t n S potato* with subdued bitterness shows up the illogic 
and disingenuity of the Congress recreants. If they respect the Slias- 
tras and Hind i custom, how could they resolve to hold the Congress 
of 1892 in London? Will not the i'd/rp.ini compromise their caster 1 
But they ate not at all ron*ist<Mit. Is not Temperance too a social 
question ? And how do t >i*»y s»v*k tin* interference of the state in that, 
while fighting shy of it when the question is to protect poor woman <{ 
The managers of the Agitation are not only not sure of their own 
minds but also not agreed among them .elves. In justifying the non-in 
terferenre policy of the Congress, Mr. Manomohun Ghose said that tire 
people must be educated before son il subjects should be touched : — 

“ Talking of political reform at the same meeting, immediately after 
Mr. Ghose, Mr. Bheroz-ha MehM ridicules the idea of wailing for the 
people to be able to ask for smh reform. Both these are enlighten- 
ed men, both are sincere friends of improvement generally. In this 
matter of carrying the people with us, however, they seem to hold* 
diametrically opposite views. How is the difference to be accounted 
lor.” 
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Finally, the Mian Spectator exposes the pretence that the Congress 

leaders are quite in favor of social reform, only they do not think an 

association of all classes of the Indian community the fit body to dis- 
cuss a question affecting Hindus alone. How many of the Hindu 
leaders, asks our contemporary, attended the Hindu Social Conference ? 
That was left to a few enthusiasts and a lot of obscure busybodies and 
sight-seers. 

Speaking of the Congress, the Indian Messenger says 
“The speech of the Fiesictent, Mr. Plierozeshaw Mehta, listed ex- 
actly an hour. It whs a production of high inei it, and was received 
with repeated marks of appreciation on the part of the delegates. Mr. 
Mehta’s delivery i ^ excellent, and lie bad evidently bestowed much care 
on Ins speech. But it is to be regretted that both he and Mr. Ghose 
read their speeches, for even the most carefully pirpaied speech gains 
in effectiveness by being spoken instead of being read.' 

Perhaps, But suiely these practised speakers did not read their 
orations fiom choice if they could have spoken them. It was because 
they had not “got their lesson by heart ” that they stooped to read their 
essays. And well for all concerned that they did so^instead of trusting 
to their memory through that long ordeal. A speech does not neces- 
sanly gain in effectiveness by being spoken instead of being read. 

It all depends upon how it is spoken and how read. The best speech 
may be mmdered in the delivery, and it ts more often murdered in the 
pretence of deliveiing ex tempore than in sti.ughtforward reading out. 
There is reading and leading of course, as there is speaking and 
speaking. But any ordinary reading out is pteferable to the hawing 
and humming and drawling of a diseotitse. Our speakers read out well, 
the President eminently so. Mr. Mehta is endowed with a sonorous 
voice of great compass studied in elocution. 

'Phe point is to deliver an addiess, either from memory or from paper. 

If the delivery is good, the objection to the paper disappeais and in- 
deed the inquiry as to the aid is superfluous. The sneer against read- 
ing is meiely conventional. Like other conventions it involves some 
dijungenuousucss and leads to unnecessary cowardice. In point of 
tact, mote speeches are read out than we are told. We suspect this to 
be the case in the House of Commons itself. 

The Maharaja of Cashmere has been overtaken by a great bereave- 
ment, which lie must feel all the more keenly in his present divorce from 
power. In the murder of Sanwal Singh, though the state and people 
may have been relieved of a thorn in the side, His Highness has lost 
one of the two main pillars of his seciet council chamber. He lived 
at M.tchhiwala, a village some three miles from the capital. A little 
over two miles of this he used to travel by entriage, but the approach 
ol lluee quaiteis of a mile to his house, being a nattow and rugged 
lull path, can only be accomplished on foot 01 on hoiseback. It was 111 
the lust pail of his return journey fiom town that he was waylaid and 
murdered. 

One evening, as usual, he was going home attended only by a to- 
baccu-sei ver, when, at a lonely turn ot the load, some villains who had 
lain in wait, doubtless at a signal fiom some one who had been watch- 
ing, if not following, him, fell upon his carnage, speaied down the 
coachman and lushed upon the master. Pout .Sanwal, thinking them 
peihaps to be highwaymen, olfenng to give up all his effects, begged 
for Ins life. He was notwithstanding pounced upon and cruelly 
slaughtered. Too revengeful for decency, they weie not satisfied even 
with stabbing, and did not leave till they had decapitated him. 
The hookah - beaier escaped by flight and gave inhumation to the 
Police, who found the body without the head, which was discovered on 
the iollowing day. The inuideieis have not yet been traced, 
but they ought to be, if the Council of Regem y caie to discover 
them. There is little doubt that the massacie was a wotkof ven- 
geance. There was no money with Sanwal. It is not even staled 
that the mmderers earned away even the few effects on the deceased’s 
pcijon. The object was the death of an obnoxious man. Tne coach- 
man was not killed but simply wounded with a speai-thrust- to disable 
him horn doing his doty. The other servant was allowed to escape. 
That, if it does not suggest the complicity of the servants, seems to 
point to the pcrpetialors as agents of authoiity or influence, unless 
they executed their own vengeance. In the one case, they were not 
overanxious on the scoie ofdisuneiy. In the other, they weie too 
absorbed in then main object. 

Sanwal Singh was at once an insignificant minikin and an import- 
ant personage. He was very far from the obsetved of all obseivers. 
But, if he did not fill u large place in the eyes of the public, he was an 


invisible power of evil. He held no great office in the administration, 
yet he was all in all. He was one of the unseen manipulators at whose 
will the puppets of authority danced and jumped and shouted and 
cried and laughed and raged. He was one of the imps of the 
entourage — myrmidon s rather than mayors of the Palace in Asia, who, 
through their masters, the sovereigns and chiefs, rule the land. Not a 
few states in India at this moment are thus ruled, from the heights of 
the Himalayas to the shores of Southern India down to Cape Comorin. 

This Sanwal Singh divided with another menial* named Mira Baksh 
the mentorship over their master and sovereign.* These fellows were 
the true springs of power in Cashmere. They were the wheel within 
w l, ee l — t he arcana of administration. They were all the more terrible 
and irresistible for being unseen and unaccredited. They did just 
as they listed without either conjunction or check. From their hiding 
places behind the throne, they issued mandates, criticised or impeach- 
ed ministers and poisoned the ears of royalty against them and the 
public service. It is they who in a trice hurled Baboo Nilambar 
Mookeijee from power. And they would have demolished many a 
minister since were they allowed the chance. But Dewan Luchman 
of the heieditaty Dewan family, who succeeded knew his business. 
Having well established himself and completely reduced the Maharaja 
into his hands, he proceeded against the rascalocracy of the palace, 
driving the duet of guides, philosophers and friends of the Maharaja 
and even imprisoning Mita Baksh. With the downfal of that minister, 
Mira Baksh was released and Sanwal Singh taken back to favour. 

Every dog has its day, and there is no cause however rotten which 
does not find an advocate. Flowers strewn by an unknown hand have 
been found on the grave of Nero. What wonder, therefore, that a res- 
pectable Baboo whom the Government has licked into shape as a 
B.thadoor should have somebody to kick up a row for him. Deserted 
in Calcutta, the nominal editor of the Hindoo Patriot has found a 
champion in Dacca— in the real editor of the local Gazette. This 
gentleman of the press— and the pulpit too, if we mistake not— whom 
we have just seen greeting with gratuitous mud an accomplished gentle- 
man and a highly meritorious author who held with honour an im- 
portant official position and is now on an interesting, delicate and digni- 
fied mission, is a great preacher of propriety. In behalf of a client fit, 
he now lectures 11s 

“It is certainly very unbecoming bn the part of the old man of the 
Reis and Rayyet to speak m a sneering tone of the rumoured elevation 
of Mr. S. (sit.) K. Sarvadhicarttu the Bengal Legislative Council.” 

Sneers, to be sure, are all right against those unlucky fellows who dare 
to hold a different faith from that of the Dacca Gazette , from rulers to 
journalists, but no sneering tone is permissible, specially in the old, to- 
wards the turnout ed elevation of the great Sarvadhicari to the legisla- 
tute. Indeed, our monitor is perplexed. “ We are,” says he, 

11 We aie at a loss to understand why the Reis and Rayyet should 
lake exception to this appointment.'’ 

What perversity, no doubt ! We did not lake exception to the ap- 
pointment. We had ntoie delicacy than to do that. We only gave the 
news that Sarvadhicari had succeeded Sircar, in the best way we thought 
proper to such a personal topic, without sacrificing our fidelity to the 
public or to ourself. The Gazette would have done it differently and 
better, but we are not the Gazette. If objection is taken to the phrase 
“fiom the sub^rne to the ridiculous,” the sting of it lies in the truth. 
Whatever Mr. Sarvadhican’s friends may.say, however high his merits 
may be assessed by his clan or household, he is not to be mentioned m 
the same breath with Dr. Sircar. The succession is an insult to the 
public understanding. Mr. Sarvadhicari has been more sinned 
against than sinning. His patrons have done him an ill turn by 
starting their Ru/inante on the heels of Eclipse, and now his friends 
aie aggravating his misfortune by raising a discussion which his worth 
can ill sustain in the connection. The necessary coupling of the two 
names amounts to a huge joke. This champion himself gives up his 
cause when he admits — 

“ We do not say, that Mr. Sarvadhicari is the best man for the post, 
certainly there aie better men available.” 

There ! If he is not the best, or one of the best, why appoint him 
at all? Our legislatuie is a very small chamber of officials which has 
room for a few, very few outsiders, and for two or three natives at 
most. Such members ought to be scrupulously chosen. Such a 
council is no place for dull mediocrity or intriguing incompetence. 
Notwithstanding, the champion must show fight, and if unhorsed will 
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pretend to continue battle crawling. The counsel after confessing 
judgment stickles for costs. Accoidingly, the Gazette says 

“ Mv. S«trvadhicari may not be a wealthy man, but his representative 
character cannot be questioned. As Secretary to the British Indian 
Association he can be fairly taken as a icoresentative of weal h and 
land. If this condition is satisfie 1, other qualifications exist in him, at 
least he will not suffer in the least in compulsion (sic.) with any other 
possible candidate." 

That representative character does not amount to much, we are 
afraid, being shared between the clerks and the copyists, the cashier 
and the sire a is, the messengers and porters of the establishment. 
They are all, all representatives of the British Indian Association. 
Eveiy body in British Indian Street represents the wealth of Baboo 
Jodoo Lai Mullick and the wide domains of Maharaja Jotcndra Mohan 
Tagore. Had this gentleman been a crack Seciet.uy, there might he 
some colourable justification for the pretence. But even Kiistodas Pal 
himself was at best the advocate or champion of Wealth and Laud. 

The last statement of the Gazette is untrue, and the writer knows it. 
“Not suffer in the least in comparison with any other possible 
candidate " ! The subject of this nauseous flattery never in his 
wildest extravagance would set up such a claim, we fancy. What, 
is Bengal so poor that there is no better stuff for a councillor than 
“the nominal editor of the Hindoo Patriot ” of these latter days and 
the indifferent Secretary to the British Indian Association, who is 
always on the move seeking assistance in the performance of his 
duties? But the advocate has himself confessed that his client is not 
the best inan for the post, that there are better. 

This preacher of propriety fitly concludes with a personal attack : — 

“ As regards our ‘ J/a Pap and Gharib Purwar Government, ’ surely 
on i friend of the Reis and Rayyet has moie reasons to thank it than any 
one else." 

And that is a lie 1 

There are donkeys enough in all parts of India, and the race is in no 
danger of extinction so long as they continue to follow the great 
precept to increase and multiply. Unfortunately, it is tainted with 
bastatdy. They are all pione to promiscuous intercourse. Two 
orthodox Hindu philanthropists of the Western Presidency, of ample 
leisure as well as means, have undei taken to wean the donkey com- 
munity from thesm. Men moie of action than of contemplation, they 
have already commenced operations. Here is ail account of the first 
marriage of donkeys in the Mahiatta capital 

“ In response to the numerous invitations which had been issued by 
Mr. Gopal Venayak Joshi and Mr. Gunesh W.isudco, a latge number 
of Hindus, about two or three thousand m number, assembled at 
Naiain Peit, in the City, to witness ‘the tnairiage of two donkeys.’ 
The invitation caids boie the signatures of these two gentlemen 
with the figure of a donkey at each coiner at the top. At one 
end of a pandal a small dais had been erected, and on this dais 
stood a male and a female donkey whose marnage was to be per- 
fumed.' The donkeys were laden with wieaths of flowers, and rich 
cloths weie thrown over their backs. A band of native musicians was 
m attendance and played some tunes. The two native gentlemen above 
named stood beside the donkeys, one rcpiesenmig the father of the 
bridegroom, and the other the father of the bride. The latter pointing 
to the female donkey said to the former ‘ This is my daughter. I 
give* her m marnage to your son,’ pointing to the male donkey. The 
usual ceremonies pel formed on the mairiage occasion were gone 
through amidst much confusion and uproar, and pansupari was dis- 
tributed. It was then {imposed to take the pair of donkeys in pro- 
cession tin ough the streets of the City with music, but as theie were 
several Hindu marriages in progress in the City, among them being the 
marriage, of the young children of some of the ptoininetft supporters 
of the Hindu Reform party, it \^as feared that this procession would 
cause annoyance to those taking part in the oilier marnage processions, 
and tlie Police Inspector inteifeied to stop the ‘donkey piocessmn.’ " 

Tnese two gentlemen had resolved to be famous ami they have suc- 
ceeded. By one stioke they have achieved immortality -of a son. 
Having money in abundance, they were under no necessity to sacrifice 
tlieir lives by plunging into the sea oi jumping into a crater. And they 
h ive had the modeiatnm to avoid the clutches of the Penal Code. They 
aie ce« t. nnly men out of the common. Even those who see nothing 
but ahsuiduy in their proceeding must acknowledge that there is ori- 
ginality in the nonsense. And they have the coinage of their originali- 
ty. The idea of marrying asses is enough to stamp a man. To carry 
out that idea with zeal and actually marry their asses wirh eclat befote 
the whole world, is a feat of singularity. It betrays an unconsciousness 
of the situation which is charming, if it be not adjudged heroic. We 
suppose these gentlemen are Vaishriabs and their tenderness # for th e 
souls of the feilow-animals is very amiable. Is it possible that they 
have discovered in these animals any of their own ancestors ? These 
doukeys are of the Hindu persuasion, of couise, and of the West ern 


School of Hindu Theology and Law, and they were married accoidingly 
We are not told if they were of the sciiptural age, or whether the 
consummation was immediate or deferred. There is, at any rate, no 
fear of donkeys bieakiug Nauue\ law of time. 


WE read : — 

“It is stated that a Dr. Pant, an Indian Surgeon, has cured scorpion 
sting by the hypodermic injection of cocaine hydiochlorate. The in- 
jection of tins (bug, it is said, has arrested or deployed the progress 
of the strongest venom of scorpions, and it has been used with great 
success in cases of snake-bite also, in Australia." 

Anesting the influence of scorpion venom is no great matter, per- 
haps. As for snake-bites, the seipents of Austialia seem to be a 
managable race. So, before nosv, i)i. llalfoid of Melbourne icecived 
great Kudos for having discovered in the hypodcnnic injection of 
ammonia the antidote for snake-poison. We ourself mdeted out 
copies of the Dnctoi’s pamphlet and had his tieatment tiled, hut it 
did not succeed on our cobras, talas , brats and gakhuta v. Still we 
hope the new methodstoo will be tiled in this counliy. 

It is said that when the Times consented to a verdict for .£5,000 in 
Mr. Parnell’s action against it for the publication of the forged letters, 
hint was thrown! out to it that if it could anange to have the 
O’Shea case withdrawn, the damages need not be paid. The answer 
of the Times was wot thy of the leading journal, namely, that not 
far £ 20,000 would it attempt such a thing. 

VlTREO, the negro, is exhibiting at the Westminster Aquarium his 
wonderful poweis of breaking stones and glasswaie in his mouth and 
stowing the pulverised mass in his inside : - 

“The other day, before some membeis of the medical piofession and 
the press, he paitook of ‘light lunch ’ consisting of lamp-chimneys, 
oyster-shells, wineglasses, coke, coal, clay-pipes, show, and remnants 
of china plates. These he masticated and swallowed, and as after 
examination pioved, without l.iceiation to the mouth.” 

Did the doctrn s examine lus stools? Some conjurois in India chew 
little pieces of thread and draw out of the mouth an interminable 
length of single thread. The chemistry of the stomach and intestines 
ought to convert the diffcient hard substances taken in by Vitreo into 
an interesting compound, for which (here should be % gteat demand 
in fashionable codes. 

After all there is a good deal of sameness between tjw* different rare* 
of the globe. One of the 11 mating causes of crime in this country is 
the uncomplaining patience under buffeting of the people. They will 
not only not defend themselves but they are avetse from reporting. 
Then, they are notuiious foi timidity. Can Clmstians be so lily- 
livered? And the French of all? It would seem that the most horrible 
practices go unnoticed in the great cities, Palis for one. Crimes re- 
duced to system are daily pet peti. tied in the veiy capital of France, 
unpunished because unsuspected. And they are unsuspected because 
unrepoited. The suffeiers keep their own counsel, bearing the inevit- 
able with resignation. They conceal a lesser evil to avoid a greater, 
being bullied into silence by their victimiseis with tin eats of ciuel 
vengeance in case of disclosme. But God is great and crimes will be 
out, in spite 01 eveiy pirr.mfion and every advantage taken by 
wrongdoers. Thus by a chance lias a notoiimn criminal of Pam 
been bunted out. Moieau was the man. He derives fmm his prac- 
tices a title reminding one of the names in which the Red Indian 
Chiefs delight. He is called “ The Spider’s Webb.” From his bark- 
slum haunt he w.i-, wont to mue .if ler d.uk and lay n*us m the mo o 
lonely and out-of-the-way sheets' and w it < h for way fuels to fall into nr 
be ent ingled m them, when he would come lantern m bind but inisk'*>l 
we suppose, ,md lelieve the poor enmeshed of all then effm ts, even to 
the very clothci on their hack, letting them understand that if they 
denounced him he or Ins comrades would exact tei nhle vengeance on 
them and theirs. So he pm sued his depredations um becked. At 
length, as if to shame the manhood of Pans, a poor girl became the 
instrument for delivering the capital of this pest. S lie liappended t > 
stumble m the web of this human spider. Moreau was fool enough 
not to spare the gentle sex. She was lobbed of all her little wealth, 
including almost her whole wearing and left to shiver her way to Ir-r 
destination under the confusion caused by the monster’s threat. But 
she was a tine girl and babbled her wrongs. Gieat was the indigna- 
tion. Enquuies weie instituted and the end of all was that Moreau 
was arrested, put on his trial, and condemned to prison. 
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The paper on Technical Education read by Mr. Schwann, M. P., at the 
Kambuliatolla Boys’ Reading Club, was just the thing to awaken 
interest in a subject so much neglected among us. If an impression 
could br made upon our attitude of indifference, it was the marvellous 
story whu h Mr. Schwann told of the triumph of technical institutes in 
continental Europe and afterwards in England. Probably, we shall 
have shoitly more to say of the lecture, the lessons of which cannot 
be too much laid to heait. 


Meetings are being held 111 different parts of the town against the Bill 
on the Age of Consent now in Council. The Savitri Library has taken 
up the matter and have announced a meeting on Tuesday, at 5 in the 
afternoon, at the house of the late Ramdhone Ghose of Taltollah. 
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THE age of consent. 

To day’s Gazette of India publishes the official papers 
on which the proposed legislation for raising the age 
ol consent is based. They comprise the opinions 
of civil officers of experience, the medical advisers 
of the Government, and of the Calcutta Public 
Health Society. The medical opinions, as might be 
expected, are strongly in favor of a change, called 
for not merely in the interest of humanity but of the 
physical health and wellbeing of the race. The civil 
officers headed by SirSteuart Bayley speak with more 
caution and responsibility. There is some hesita- 
tion felt by some of them as to whether a legislative 
remedy for the evils of the premature consummation 
of marriage would be effective, but the evils them- 
selves are admitted with complete unanimity. Sir 
Steuart Bayley, who after weighing all that may be 
said for and against legislative interference with a 
mischievous custom, finds himself constrained to sup- 
port it, is, nevertheless, far from sanguine of immediate 
direct result from the measure. It is, however, all the 
same insisted upon for what has been tersely de- 
scribed its educative influence upon public opinion and 
sentiment. The age of io years already fixed by 
the law is too low for the purposes of protection, 
while its adoption by the legislature has tended to 
encourage a belief that the age of io is suitable for 
the consummation of marriage. So far as this 
belief has been fostered by the law, it has done a 
great mischief, and on this ground Sir Steuart recom- 
mends an amendment of the law. The reason as- 
signed is a pure assumption, the people being en- 
tirely innocent of the law. liven the educated 
classes were not acquainted with the British legis- 
lation on the subject. As to the question whether 
the legislature should interfere, it is answered in 
the affirmative. There is already the precedent 
of the Government having interfered by fixing the 
age of 10 years. On the religious point involved 
in the subject, namely, whether the raising of the 
age would involve an interference with the re- 
ligious 1 ites of the people, Sir Steuart speaks out as 
confidently as Sir Andrew Scoble. He says, that 
though “it is a religious obligation among Hindus for 
their daughters to go through the ceremony of mar- * 
riage before the age of puberty, it is no part of 
Hindu religion that they should be subjected to co- 
habitation with their husbands before that period.” It 
is upon this point that Sir Romes Chunder Mitter 
has joined issue with the Government, so far at any 
rate as Bengal is concerned. Opinions in support of 
his view have, we hear, been given by the Bengal 
Pandits and mirabile dicta Nayaratua is among the 


Pharisees. Sir Romesh Chunder rests his view 
on the authority of Raghunandan Bhattacharjea. This 
great expounder of the Shastras, though unknown 
out of our Province, is no doubt of paramount au- 
thority among the Bengalis. Yet even Bengali 
Pandits like Sreekrishna Tarkalankar have departed 
from his teachings. Is it too much to expect in these 
enlightened times that Pandits should arise with 
courage and ability to controvert Raghunandan and 
lead our people back for their good to the purity of 
their Rishis of old ? In this dilemma, we call upon 
men like Pandit Jogendra Nath Bhattacharjea, d.l. 
of our University, and his brother Babu Mahendra 
Naih Bhattacharjea, of the Subordinate Executive 
Service, to come to the help of their countrymen. 

Our own position with respect to Sir Andrew 
Scoble’s Bill is peculiar and not a little embarrassing 
to ourselves. It is peculiar in that while we do 
not quite approve of the increased age for married 
girls we must decidedly condemn the foolish kind of 
opposition with which the Biil has been received in 
some quarters. The tone of criticism in some or- 
gans of native opinion is positively more nauseating 
than the subject itself. What sensible man can deny 
that it is a bad custom which has at length drawn the 
attention of the Government ? If that custom is at- 
tended with physical suffering, not to speak of grave 
consequences, the Government cannot look on in 
silence without violating their duty. It is only in view 
of the delicacy and practical difficulty of interfering 
with the matter that we would rather have the 
Government leave it to the growth of education 
and enlightenment. That there is any naughty 
intention on the part of the Government to in- 
terfere with the religious practices of the people, 
is a suggestion not to be entertained. No one 
would be justified to impute such intention after 
reading the proceedings of the Council on the intro- 
duction of the measure. It is carefully disclaimed on 
the part of the Government both by the Hon’ble mem- 
ber in charge of the Bill as well as the Viceroy. The 
Viceroy’s speech, in particular, is expressly meant to 
remove any such supposition. The Bill is explained 
to be the outcome of long and patient enquiry made 
by the Government into the subject and as standing 
by itself rather than as the forerunner of a legis- 
lative scheme of interference with the marriage 
institutions of the country. ‘Lord Lansdowne enter- 
ed into a lengthy review of the position of his 
Government with respect to the Reform Party in 
England and here. Various legislative measures 
have been pressed upon the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State. These 
measures are proposed with the object, ist., of facili- 
tating the marriage of Hindoo widows, under Act 
XV of 1856, and, 2 nelly, of discouraging early mar- 
riage by declaring the marriage contract to be sub- 
ject to ratification on the attainment of proper age. 
None of these revolutionary proposals are accepted 
by the Government of India. An exception is, indeed, 
made in favour of the one embodied in the present 
Bill, but the Government have given their reasons 
for adopting this course which are independent of 
any pressure from outside. For the rest, the reasons 
which the Viceroy has assigned for not accepting the 
English programme of reform ought to be sufficient 
to show that the Government have no desire to depart 
from the policy of religious noninterference to which 
they are pledged, except where non-interference would 
be almost criminal. In our last issue, we gave an illus- 
tration of this by quoting from the Viceroy's speech. 
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In that passage, he showed the absurdity of a sugges- 
tion made by no less an authority than Sir \V. W. 
Hunter that the Government should save Hindoo 
widows availing themselves of Act XV of 1856 from 
the persecution of the Hindoo ecclesiastical law. 
This ecclesiastical law is a Hydra-headed power which 
will deride all power of legislation to disarm it of its 
multifarious instruments of terrorizing its victims. 
Lord Lansdowne’s observations on another proposal 
of the same kind, viz,, that for making infant mar- 
riages revocable, equally show his appreciation of 
the impolicy and difficulty of disturbing existing 
marriage institutions. His Lordship considers that 
the adoption of the proposal “would simply revolu- 
tionise the social system of the Hindoos.” He also 
justly said that a marriage contract, no matter at 
what age it is entered into, is taken to be of the 
most absolutely binding and sacred character, so 
that to make it revocable at some subsequent time 
would involve an interference with the domestic 
institutions of the people of India which neither 
his Lordship nor his colleagues were prepared to 
perpetrate. 

This frank explanation of the views held by the 
Government ought to be sufficient to take away all 
asperity from the opposition now offered to the one 
measure of reform which they have been led, after 
deliberate consideration of its necessity, to undertake. 
The Government justify the Bill on the broad 
ground of their duty to afford protection to a class of 
subjects too weak to protect themselves, and such a 
justification must, from the pointof view of the Gov- 
ernment, challenge light-hearted criticism. There is a 
fear abroad lest a well-intentioned measure should let 
loose a sort of inquisition upon the privacy of the 
Hindu family. This, we hope, will prove illusory. 
The measures taken in other parts of India for sup- 
pressing female infanticide, though involving in the 
very nature of the case a domestic inquiry among a 
proud brave people, were not followed by mutual cri- 
mination and recrimination such as is apprehended in 
respect of the present legislative proposal. The 
Government have shown sufficient knowledge of 
the complexity of the problem of social reform in 
this country in their consideration of all the measures 
which have been proposed for their acceptance, 
to reject with firmness a disturbing programme, while 
they have given good reasons for assuming a differ- 
ent attitude towards this proposal. They look for the 
sytT^fathy of the thoughtful and enlightened portion 
of the community, and they are fairly entitled to it. 
They are satisfied that the Bill does not involve an 
interference with the religious customs, and rites 
of the people. There,can be no doubt pf the purity 
of the motives of the Government, and it has not yet 
been shown that their proposal involves a real inter- 
ference. The only exception is in the case of the 
Bengali race which follows the interpretation of the 
School of Nuddea. We hope, in view of the substan- 
tial gain, the orthodox party in the Province will yet 
be able to accept the measure. 

SHAKESPEARE AT THE CORINTHIAN. 

On Sunday evening, Mr. George Miln, the actor, delivered 
his advertised Lecture on Shakespeare. There was no at- 
tendance, yet the brave man performed his part with sad 
energy and grim fidelity. The very students, whether 
Asiatic, Eurasian, or European, who might be expected to 
know their profit at such a scene, were conspicuous by their 
absence. We have no hesitation in saying that they have 
lost a rare opportunity for learning Shakespeare and high 


English. If they are wise, they should subscribe among 
themselves to have the Lecture repeated if possible. The 
senior branch of the public did not show much more inter- 
est in the higher culture, behaving like old truants neglecting 
school. The lecturer good-humouredly touched on the back 
sliders with just the tip of his tongue. He had in no other 
city met with so many superior men. Everybody here is a 
Shakespearean student and has ever been one, but evidently 
this man of taste does not care to expose himself to t^c in- 
fluences of a theatre. Mr. Miln, however, expressed his satis- 
faction at the love of the drama shown by the pure Indians. 
The Lecturer was strong in illustrating the passions delineat- 
ed by the Poet, specially the different phases of Love. 
Perhaps, the most interesting and valuable feature of the 
Lecture was the delivery by this great actor of the most 
notable passages in the soveal dramas. 

Tomorrow, Mr. Miln will deliver his Lecture on “The 
Church and Stage as Friendly Forces.” 

At the Corinthian there has during the week been represen- 
tation of Othclld on Monday and Tuesday and repetition of 
the Merchant of Venice on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. 
To-night there will be Macbeth. The attendance was gener- 
ally unsatisfactory and, considering the cost of these amuse- 
ments to the caterers and the anxieties of the management, 
it would be strange if this neglect did not have its effect 
on the presentation and performance of the plays. Never- 
theless, the company valiantly acquitted themselves to their 
credit. The two plays, the Merchant of Venice and Othello, 
are particularly difficult and even unpleasant in subject and 
plot and require particularly high acting to vindicate the ge- 
nius of the author. Such acting they received. The company 
do not evidently reject advice and, having stuff in them and 
working with a conscience, they have improved before our 
eyes. The two ladies of the company and Messrs. Nunn, 
Montgomery and Athol wood arc really good actresses and 
actors. On Thursday, Portia disappointed us only with the 
get-up of the Doctor of Civil Law. It was no disguise at 
all. That incident is the weak part in the plot of the 
comedy considered as a picture of nature, and it requires all 
the ingenuity of the dresser and the art of the actor to 
make it pass muster. It would be a great reproach to 
Shakespeare to suppose that he meant such a transparent 
trick to deceive a whole court. In all probability, the Portia 
of his vision was a lady expert in masks and disguises, a 
mimic, with a dash of ventriloquism among her endowments. 
Such was the Portia that Shakespeare conceived. Without 
any extraordinary gifts, any barber would convert any young 
lady into a young gentleman, and we do not understand 
why this point is so generally neglected on the stage. Other- 
wise, our Portia was unexceptionable. She surprised us with 
her treatment of the long dialogue in Act I., Scene II., pass- 
ing through it trippingly swift as Camilla scours the plain. 
Mr. Miln’s Shylock was, of course, masterly, though he 
scarcely put forth his full power. The Jew’s return scene to 
find Jessica, 

swpc t daughter of Ins house and heart, 

gone — which was elaborately presented with such effect on 
previous occasions — was hastily bundled out of view. 

Mr. Miln’s Othello is of the Arab rather than the Negro 
type. Whether this accords with Shakespeare’s Moor may 
well be questioned. Ortainly, the Coleridgearis have not 
thoroughly answered the great American statesman-critic, 
John Quincey Adam. Probably, the point will ever remain a 
debatable one. Bo that as it may, there is no doubt that 
the Arab Moor is the more agreeable apparition to see 
on the stage, or even meditate upon. Mr. Miln's Moor is a 
magnificent knight to behold, whether in full dress or in 
dishabille, and speaks and behaves magnificently through- 
out, as befits his character. Here the actor, without 
leaving the guidance of Coleridge, follows the obvious and 
popular conception of “ the jealous Moor.” Nothing could 
be better than his bearing all through the contest with Bra- 
bantio. The enforced reticence of the accused in the ducal 
Presence under undeserved reproach and even national humi- 
liation, was most admirable. Perhaps, Mr. Miln showed his . 
highest power in showing the first insidious invasion of the 
green-eyed monster into his guileless soldierly nature. The 
whole passion of the play was most incisively wrought out 
and went down to the very soul of the audience. Per- 
haps, the expressive touch— “Not a jot, not a jot” — for 
which wc, under the late D. L Richardson's instruction, arc 
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partial, was not so pointed as we could wish. But these are 
mere aspirations of idiosyncrasy or school. The greatness 
of Mr. Miln's Othello is beyond cavil. It is a privilege to 
see such a noble representation of a great creation of a 
great Boot. 


DR. MAHENDRA LAE SIRCAR OX SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

Ar the late Social Conference, Ur. Sircar delivered a brief but telling 
addiess which was lost in vile lepnrting. We have procured an au- 
tlmi it.itive veismn and have much pleasure in laying it before our 
readers. Such a good speech on social questions is rare on this side 
the country. 

The Honourable Ur, Muheiulra Lai Sircar, who was received with 
cheers, said : — 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,— l must thank you for the cheers with 
who h you have gieeted me, but I am sony you shall soon find 
that your rheeis have been quite mistaken. You have dragged 
from his sick bed a man who was for the hist few days on the verge of 
hisgiave. Such a man can scarcely be deemed fit to preside on this 
solemn occasion. However, as it is your pleasure that I should occupy 
the chair, I will just make a few remarks. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
is a meeting of a Social Conference, and I see that this is the Fourth 
Social Confetence that we are going to hold in this country. That we 
all feel that we are the victims of some soci.il custom or other is such 
a patent fact that it needs no words from me to prove that it is so. My 
own reluctance for the chair proceeds from other grounds also than the 
state of my health. (Cheeis.) You have not only dragged me from 
the verge of the grave as I have said, but you have taken me out of 
my groove. Social matters have not been in the line of my studies. 
All my life I have been a humble practitioner of medicine, and the 
only other matter I have been engaged in has been to introduce a study 
of the physical sciences among my countrymen, and, therefore, I am 
not in any sense at all competent or fit to discharge the duties of the 
office of Piesulent of a Social Conference. But as I said, I 
have one quality, and that is that I have all my life been a victim 
of the tyranny of social customs in my own country. (Laughtei 
and cheers.) Ladies and gentlemen, I see before me a very lengthy 
programme, but all the resolutions that are before us hinge upon 
one chief social custom, which has acted most injuriously upon 
the development of the Hindu race (cheers), and that is child-marriage. 
(Cheets.) This penurious custom has done what nothing else could 
sn Hlect unity do, namely, it has cleteiiorated the once noble and glorious 
Hindu race, (cheers), a lace that gave enlightenment to the whole 
world. Since it has taken deep root in our countiy, whatever might 
have been its oiigmal philosophy, this custom has ruined us, 
and in this way. It has been woikmg detnmentally at the very 
fountain of life. The Hindu race consists at the present day, 
if you would pardon me (or the veiy strong expression that I am 
bound to utter, the Hindu lace consists, at the pieseut day, by viitue 
of this very blessed custom, of aboitions and prematme bit Ills. Are 
we all boin at the piopet tune? If the laws of physiology are tiue, 
and I believe they aie eternal verities, then every man and woman, 
boin of parents of such tender yeais as ten or twelve years for a 
gill, and fifteen or sixteen for a boy, must he pronounced to be either 
an aboition or a pmuatuic both. (ITar, hear.) And ate you sur- 
prised that a nation so constituted should have fillen easy victims 
under eveiy blessed tviant, that ever chose to trample upon them ! 
Whatever of mlHleuu.il and inoial qualities we still possess is bv 
tnhetiiatice from the past, whatever we hive lost, we have to 
th ink this custom for, against which we .ire bound to raise our 
most emphatic pmlest. (Cheeis) I)o all you can, let the Gov- 
ernment concede eveiythmg th.it we want, and then let the Govern- 
ment leave our shores to-day, do you think, gentlemen, that we shall 
be able to do without that Government from tomoiroiv, and why? 
Look at the root of the evil. You will find th.it it is because you have 
not got the cap icily for woik. (Cheets.) By virtue of the law of m- 
heiitance, you have got the intelligence of the old Hindus, (cheers), by 
virtue of this iiccm sed custom you have lost all that capacity for work 
which our Hindu ancestors possesed in olden days. (Cheers,) How 
•can yon expect, if you go on at this rate, to take a lead in any work 
whatever? You cannot possibly do it. You must improve the fountain 
of life itself (hear, hear,) befote you can expect to cope with races 


which have held their own for so many centuries, which, under better 
social customs, have given rise to its units infinitely more mature than 
ourselves. This is the simple law of nature, and you cannot go against 
it. Do all you can, talk as much as you like, abuse your Government 
as much as you like, there you are— a race, degenerated, crippled in 
ail ymtr energies. Wh it then can you do ? Therefore, I say that it is 
a happy sign that along with the Congress you have this Confetence 
(1 heeis) on the most vital point that concerns us. The Congtess may 
successfully do all its work, you may have the elective principle and 
the representative principle and everything else, ydu may have eveiy 
concession given to you, but how can you maintain the position in 
which you may be thus placed ? You cannot possibly do it. It is a 
nutoiious fact that our childten are very smart so long as they are at 
school, but where do they go afier that. They goto the wall, shall I 
say it, they go to the vety dust, yea, I tell you, they are no- 
where. They very creditably and successfully pass their examina- 
tions, and after that where are they, you do not find them anywhere. 
With the exception of a very few you do not find your giaduates 
engaged in any substa ntial work. .And the few that do, what reward 
do they receive ? What but discouragement and abuse ? (Hear, bear.) I 
have been spending a whole life, and I am almost tempted to say that I 
have been wasting my life, in order that I might succeed in introducing 
the study of the physical sciences amongst my countrymen ; and what 
is the teivard that I have got ? The reward is that after fourteen years 
of cogitation and agitation, and working amidst insuperable difficulties, 

I have not yet got a Laboratory built for my Science Association. The 
fact is that we do not know what we are. If we knew that, there 
would be an end of all this ruin. Without any further temaiks, ladies 
and gentlemen, I would ask you to proceed at once with the busi- 
ness of the meeting.” 

THE AGE OF CONSENT. 

TIIK GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNCIL FOR MAKING LAWS. 

Friday, the 9th January, 1891. 

Indian Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure , 
Amendment Bill 

The Hon’blc Sir Andrew Scoble moved for leave to intro- 
duce a Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Cri- 
minal Procedure, 1882. He said : 

“ Under section 375 of the Penal Code, the offence of rape is 
constituted when a man has sexual intercourse with a woman under 
certain specified circumstances, one of these being when the inter- 
course takes place, with or without the consent of the woman, when 
she is under ten years of age. No exception is made in favour of 
married persons, but, on the contrary, it is provided that sexual 
intercourse by a man with his own wile, the wife not being under 
ten years of age, is not rape, that is to say, that her consent will not 
liberate her husband from the operation of the general law, unless 
she has attained the age at which consent may be given by women 
as a class. The proposal in the Bill which I now ask leave to in- 
troduce is to raise the age of consent, both for married a’njl un- 
married women, from ten to twelve years. 

“I think it desirable to state at the outset that no new ofFcncc 
will be created by the Bill. This disposes of the argument, which 
I have seen ppt forward in some quarters, that the existence of the 
marital relation renders it impossible for a man to commit a rape 
upon his own wife, because it is of the* essence ol the offence that 
the carnal knowledge of the woman should also be unlawful and 
this cannot be the case between husband and wife, because of the 
matrimonial consent which she has given. That such intercourse 
may be unlawful under certain circumstances is established by the 
Penal Code, — it has been the law in India under that Code lor more 
than thirty years,— and the reason for it is thus given by the Indian 
Law Commissioners : 

* There may be cases in which the check of the law may be 
necessary to restrain men from taking advantage of their marital 
right prematurely. Instances of abuse by the husband in such 
cases will fail under the fifth description of rape.’ 

41 1 do not suppose that any one will question the right and dutv 
of the State to interfere, for the protection of any class of its sub- 
jects, where a proved necessity exists for buch interference ; and I 
shall therefore proceed to state briefly the reasons which have led 
the Government of India to propose this amendment ol the law. 

44 The. object of the Bill is two-fold. It is intended to protect 
female children (1) from immature prostitution, and (2) from pre- 
mature cohabitation. 

“ As regards the first aspect of the proposal, which affects all 
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classes of children, Europeans as well as Natives, there can scarcely 
be any ground of objection. The Indian Medical Gazette for Sep- 
tember, 1890, states — ‘Very cursory observation in Calcutta suffices 
to indicate that females arc trained and prepared for a life of vice 
from a very tender age ;* and what is said of Calcutta may, I fear, 
be said of other parts of the country. The consent of a girl so 
trained would be a matter of course, and it would be intolerable to 
allow the reprobate who had ravished her to escape from well-merit- 
ed punishment on the ground that his victim had consented to the 
outrage. 

“ With regard to the second aspect of the proposal, which is 
equally wide in its scope, the suggestion has been nude that to pro- 
hibit premature cohabitation is an interference with the religious 
law of the Hindus, It seems therefore desirable to explain that no 
interference with the Hindu law of marriage is intended, or will 
be occasioned, by this measure. The question of child-marriagc 
has been discussed, from both points of view, by men of great 
erudition and authority : but it is not necessary for me to attempt 
to decide between them, for the question of child-marriagc is left 
untouched by this Bill. I will, however, venture to say that, out 
of all these discussions, two propositions have emerged and stand 
established. The first is that the sages enjoin, and the custom of 
many castes requires, that a girl should be given in marriage before 
she attains puberty ; and the second, that the Shastras denounce in 
the strongest terms, and award the most terrible punishments, both 
here and hereafter, to the sin of connection with an immature girl. 
I scarcely think that sufficient stress has hitherto been laid on the 
latter proposition. In an eloquent appeal to his fellow-countrymen 
Pundit Sasadhur Turkachuramoni thus states the orthodox doctrine: 

4 Ft is true we advocate early marriage (but not before the eighth 
year), but wc condemn the custom of cohabiting with a wife before 
she has attained puberty. Wc do not support early marriage of 
boys. We believe it to be a great sin to cohabit with a girl before 
her puberty, and wc believe it to be the terrible cause of our 
degeneration. Wc know that Hindu society docs not believe this 
custom to be a great sin, and hence the degradation of the Hindus.’ 

“ It seems to me therefore that I am justified in saying that the 
teachings of the sacred books of the Hindus are not in conflict with 
the proposals of the Bill ; if modern practice, under the guise of 
religious observance, disregards and violates those teachings, it can- 
not be allowed to invoke them to justify its own disobedience to 
their commands. 

“A better argument, or rather an argument that would be better 
if' it were well-founded, is that the Bill is not necessary, in the first 
place, because the mischief intended to be guarded against is not of 
common occurrence, and, secondly, because the existing law is 
sufficient to punish the infrequent cases that occur. I am unfor- 
tunately not able to accept either of these contentions. 

44 Upon the first point I readily admit that the practice is not 
equally common in all parts of India, and that among the more 
enlightened classes everywhere it is viewed with increasing d is- 
favour. But as regards Bengal, for instance, Sir Steuart Bay ley 
reports that — 

4 it is a general practice for Hindu girls, after they arc married but 
before puberty is even indicated, much less established, to be sub- 
jected to more or less frequent acts of connection with their hus- 
bands. The custom appears to be widespread -less universal among 
the higher than among the lower classes of Hindus — but it prevails 
generally over Bengal Proper, especially over Eastern and Central 
BcngaJ. It does not extend generally to Bchar, nor is it prevalent 
in Orissa, and the aboriginal tribes are apparently free from it.* 

44 If this testimony stood alone, I submit, the necessity for legis- 
lation would be made out, but there is no doubt that the evil is not 
confined to Bengal. Where it exists, it should be dealt with as an 
offence ; where it docs not exist, the law will have no operation. 

“Then, is the law already sufficient ? To put it crudely, I should 
say that a law which permits a lull-grown man to violate with pre- 
caution a little girl of ten year* of age cannot be considered suffi- 
cient, except from the ruffian’s point of vi<vv. ‘Female children 
under the age of puberty,* says Dr. Macleod, in an able paper 
recently read by him before the Calcutta Medic al Soc iety, 4 arc 
physically unfit for sexual intercourse, and such intercourse 
with sexually immature female children, under any circum- 
stances, should be declared an offence punishable by the law.* 
That is a perfectly intelligible proposition, and is the proposition 
which 1 atn asking this Council to adopt. But what is the existing 
law, as laid down by one of the ablest of our Judges in Hari 
Maiti’s case ? After pointing out that the law of rape was not appli- 
cable, as the girl was over ten years of age, Mr. Justice Wilson 
goes on to say— 

4 From that follow certain consequences. One is that, in cases to 
which the law of rape is not applicable, neither Judges nor juries 
have any right to do for themselves what the law has not done — 
I mean not done with reference to girls above the age of ten, that 
is, to lay down any hard-and-fast line of age, and to say. we # think 
that when sexual intercourse takes place with a female below such 
an age it is dangerous and must be regarded as punishable, and 
when sexual intercourse takes place with females above that age it 


is safe and must be regarded as right. We have no right to do that, 
because the law has not done it, and therefore in cases of sexual 
intercourse with females above ten years of age, but of whom it is 
alleged that they are so immature as to render sexual intercourse 
dangerous, we cannot take the simple and easy method, as in cases 
of rape, of enquiring merely into the age of the girl. We have to 
enquire into all the circumstances of each individual case. And, 
secondly, when we come to apply the law to the facts of each case, 
wc have no hard-and-fast line drawn for us as in the case of rape, 
in which the fact of sexual intercourse is the only matter to be en- 
quired into ; but we have to do with a wholly different class of 
evidence, involving many delicate considerations, of intention, of 

knowledge, of rashness, of negligence and of consequences 

In such cases, we have not to do with any general question as to 
what is the usual age of puberty, or what vve should say, if at- 
tempting to lay down a general rule, is the safe age for the consum- 
mation of marriage. We have simply to do with the facts of the 
particular case on the evidence, and to say whether, having regard 
to the physical condition of the particular girl with whom sexual 
intercourse was had, and to the intention, the knowledge, the 
degree of rashness or of negligence with which rhe accused is 
shown to have acted on the occasion in question, he has brought 
himself within anv of the provisions of the criminal law.’ 

44 Now I put it to the Council whether all these difficulties ought 
to be interposed in the way of giving effectual legal protection to 
these poor little girls, and whether we ought not to lay down a 
hard-and-fast line, as the learned Judge calls it, ' whereby enquiries 
into cases of this class may be simplified, and the people generally 
may be brought to understand that the exercise of marital rights 
must be restrained where restraint is necessary for the protection of 
the wife. I have already shown that the Legislature has a right to 
impose such a limit. Again to quote Mr. Justice Wilson,— 

4 Under no system of law with which Courts have had to do in 
this country, whether Hindu or Mahomedati or that framed under 
British rule, has it ever been the law that a husband has the absolute 
right to enjoy the person of his wife without regard to the question 
of safety to her.* 

“The question then remains — what ought that limit to be? 

“The proposal of the Bill is to draw the line at twelve years. 
This is the age which has been advocated by those who have for 
many years been endeavouring to educate public opinion on the sub- 
ject. And there appear to be valid reasons for the recommendation. 
It is in accordance with the practice which already prevails in some 
parts of India. In a numerously signed petition from Poona, against 
raising the age of consent, it is stated that consummation of mar- 
riage seldom takes place before the girl is twelve years old. In 
Madras it is alleged that premature cohabitation is of rare occur- 
rence, and in the Punjab conjugal life ordinarily begins after sexual 
maturity. The Hindu law, as 1 have already shown, while enjoin- 
ing the marriage of girls before they attain puberty, strictly pro- 
hibits the consummation of marriage before puberty is attained. 
According to Mahomedan law ‘puberty and discretion constitute 
the essential conditions of the capacity to enter into a valid contract 
of marriage.* With both the great divisions of the population in 
India, the attainment of puberty may be taken as determining the 
appropriate age for consummation of marriage. When, then, is the 
period at which in the ordinary course of nature puberty is com- 
monly attained by girls in India? There has been much discussion 
on this subject among medical men, and many are of opinion that a 
girl is not competent physically or mentally to give her consent to 
sexual intercourse until she has completed fourteen years of age. 
But to adopt this limit would involve too abrupt a fundamental re- 
volution in the social life of India ; and to attempt to enforce it by 
legislation would almost certainly fail of its object. 1 prefer to sub- 
mit for the approval of the Council the more moderate view ex- 
pressed by Dr. Macleod in the paper from which' 1 have already 
quoted. Speaking of the period of life at which sexual maturity is 
attained, he says--- 

4 Hitherto the appearance of menstruation has been held to indi- 
cate tii is epoch in the Iifeoi a female ; and allowing lor the present 
that it does so in the great majority of case-,, what evidence do we 
possess regarding thc*ag'-‘ at which menstruation commence* in the 
females of this country ? Susliruta, the 1 lindu sage and physician, 
lays down that the nr *nstrual di>tlurg<- begins atier the twelfth 
year, and that is the age laid down for marriage by the gteat Hindu 
law-giver Matiu. Dr. Allen Webb collected statistics on the subject, 
and the result, as stated in his Pathdwui lading was that, “out of a 
list of 127 Hindu females, menstruation began only in six girls 
under twelve years of age ; and as many of them did not again 
menstruate until a year after this — which they believed a first ap- 
pearance— it is probable, as suggested by Babu Modusudan Gupta, 
that a ruptured hymen would better account for that.*’ I am not 
aware of any other statistics on this subject, but twelve years may, I 
think, be accepted as the earliest period of appearance of the menses, 
and probably thirteen would be a safe average. In England, 
fourteen years is held to be the most frequent age of menstruation, 
and it is held by the law to be a felony to have sexual intercourse 
with a girl below that age. Making all due allowance for climatic 
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and racial differences, and bearing social customs in mind it would 
be cm reasonable and right that the age of protection should be 
raised in this countiy from ten to twelve.* 

“On the ground, therefore, that the age of twelve years 
approximately may be considered as the average age for consum- 
mation of marriage, both according to law and custom, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, as the lowest safe age as regards physical 
fi rues'), I venture to thing that the line may be drawn at that age 
wirhuut doing violence to any respectable social usage, or to the 
religious law, of any portion of the community. And, though this 
age ^nay be considered by some too low, it must be borne in mind 
that, while this amendment of the law will afford absolute legis- 
lative protection to girls up to the age of twelve years, the 
remedies of the existing law in regard to cases of brutality will 
remain available to girls above that age. 

“Two other objections to the proposed amendment of the law 
remain to be considered. In the first place, it is feared that it may 
lead to the invasion of the privacy of families by the police, not so 
much lor the detection of crime as for the purpose of extorting 
blackmail. I have found this apprehension so widely entertained 
that, whether it ii justified or not, \ think it deserves consideration. 
1 therefore propose that offein cs by a man against his own wife 
under the amended section shall be non -cognizable, that is to say, 
that police-office! s may not arrest without warrant, but proceedings 
must be taken by summons, and bail may be accepted. This 
concession, I hope, will remove all ground of alarm on this 
account. 

44 The other objection is that legislative action is not likely to 
have much direct result. This may be so ; but for my part I shall 
be content if the effect of legislation is mainly educative — if it 
strengthens the hands of fathers of families lor the protection of 
their daughters, and modifies custom so as to diminish the oppor- 
tunities and incentives which arc now afforded for indulgence in 
this pernicious practice. I cannot, moreover, forget that it was 
pointed out long ago by Dr. Chevers that the existing law has done 
mischief to those whose interests it was designed to protect, by 
fixing too low an age ; and 1 agree with the late Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal in the opinion that though it may not be probable 
or even desirable that many cases will be brought into Court, vet, 
if the enforcement of the husband’s rights upon a girl below 
twelve years of age is stigmatised by the law as rape, and it is 
publicly recognized that those who abet such assaults render them- 
selves liable to punishment, a great improvement will surely be 
effected, not only in the condition of the class for whose protection 
the Bill is primarily designed but in the physical and social well- 
being of the people at large,” 

The ilon’blc Sir Romesh Chunder Milter said : — 44 The proposed 
amendment of the exception to section 375 of the Indian Penal 
Code is likely to cause widespread discontent in the country. If it 
were necessary to protect child-wives from personal violence, or if 
it were not a departure from the wise and just policy of the 
Government not to interfere with the religious rites and duties of 
any portion of the subjects where such interference is not needed 
for the repression of crimes, or even if it had the effect of remedy- 
ing to an appreciable degree the evils of early marriage, I should 
have b.’cn very glad to support it. 

44 So far as the protection of child-wives from personal violence 
is concerned, they are now suflii icntly protected by the provisions 
of the existing criminal law. 

“A husband under the existing law would be criminally liable 
for acts which constitute an offence of causing death by doing a 
rash or negligent act, of hurt simple and grievous or of assault 
against his wife, even if they were done with her consent if she 
be under twelve years of age. The existing law therefore affords 
sufficient ptotection to a wife under twelve years of age from vio- 
lence from her husband. 

“The proposed measure would be a departure from the wise and 
just policy of the Government referred to above, because it would 
interfere with the religious rites and duties of thcoithodnx Hindus. 
1 desire to be uiuletsiood that my observations here apply to the 
orthodox Hindus domiciled in Bengal Proper. Whether they apply 
to orthodox Hindus domiciled in other parts of .the Empire I cannot 
My ‘ 

44 In Bengal Proper the orthodox Hindus are guided by the inter- 
pretations of the Shasteis given in Rugliti Nutidun Bhattacharjea’s 
A'b:ut> n>hu\tti 1 utt's. Whether these interpretations are correct 
or not is, 1 venture to think, a question with which legislators in 
this country should not concern themselves. 

44 So long as the orthodox Hindus continue to accept this work as 
containing a correct exposition of their Shasters, we must look to 
it to ascertain the views of the Shasters upon any particular subject. 
It is lor the social and religious reformers to discuss whether or not 
the book in question interprets the Shasters correctly. It is upon 
this line that the question of the propriety of abolishing early 
marriage amongst the Hindus is being discussed now. But, as I 
have said, we must refer to this work to ascertain whether the 
proposed measure would or would not interfere with the religious 
rite® and duties of the Hindus in certain eases. 


44 Rughu Nundun, in Samear Tawtwa , treating of Garbadhan 
ceremony, lays down that the proper period of the consummation 
of the marriage is when the wife attains the age at which a certain 
well-known physical condition occurs, and the husband would 
commit a sin if he does not then consummate it. Now, in this 
country this physical condition is reached in certain cases before 
the age of twelve. 

“In these cases the orthodox Hindu husbands, if the proposed 
amendment be adopted, would be placed in this dilemma — either 
thev must break the law or disregard the injunctions of the Shasters. 
It is true that the hold of the Shasters upon the minds of the 
educated persons, at least so far as the ceremonial portion is con- 
cerned, has been to a great extent loosened, and many educated 
persons amongst the Hindus do not observe the Garbadhan ceremony 
in their families. But the proportion of such families to the 
strictly orthodox families in which it is observed is small. Although 
the former do not observe this ceremony in their families, still they 
disapprove of the present measure, because it is a departure from 
the non-interference policy hitherto observed by the Government 
and guaranteed by the great Proclamation of 1858, which says : — 

4 We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be in 
authority under Us, that they abstain from all interference with the 
religious belief or worship of any of Our subjects on pain of Our 
highest displeasure.* 

“ Then again although it is proposed to make the offence when 
committed by the husband upon his own wife under the amended 
section non-cognizable, still it would be liable to be abused and be 
a source of annoyance and molestation in some eases. 

“ In villages, where party strifes sometimes rage very high, it is 
not altogether improbable that a judicial officer might be induced to 
institute criminal proceedings under this section, his suspicion having 
been aroused by anonymous communications. 

“According to the English law as hitherto laid down in decided 
eases, a husband cannot under any circumstance commit rape upon 
his own wife, though this proposition has been incidentally 
doubted in a recent case in which the particular question did not 
arise. I am not aware whether in any other civilized country a 
husband can be held guilty of rape upon his own wife. 

44 It is an offence which, having regard to the considerations upon 
which its criminality is founded, a husband should be held incapable 
of committing. Some of these considerations arc obviously the pre- 
servation of female chastity and the prevention of indelible disgrace 
upon the husband and the family to which the outraged female 
belongs. These considerations cannot apply to a husband. 

“It is an anomaly in the Indian Penal Code that a husband 
under certain circumstances may be guilty of rape upon his own 
wife. That provision is, however, a dead letter. Since i860, 
when the Penal Code was passed, I am not aware of a single con- 
viction under this part of section 375. If the amended section is 
also likely to prove a dead letter, there is no need for enacting it. 
If it be, on the other hand, effective in bringing about convictions, 
even in a small number of eases, the [consequences of such convic- 
tions upon the marriage relation of the parties would be very 
deplorable. Could the marriage relation in these eases alter the 
convictions be in any sense happy or cordial } Still the marriages, 
if they arc Hindus, are indissoluble. 

“ If any amendment of the Code is needed for punishing an 
offender who is not the husband of the outraged girl, that may be 
easily done by substituting twelve for ten in the fifth clause of 
section 375. It is open to doubt whether, reading section 375 with 
section 90 of the Code, the age of consent as regards persons other 
than husbands is not already twelve years. But to remove this 
doubt there cannot be the slightest objection to any amedment 
which would raise the age of consent in these cases to twelve. 
But l venture to think that the proposed amendment regarding the 
husband’s criminality would cause wide-spread discontent in the 
country ani would be a departure from the policy to which I have 
referred in the beginning. * 

“ The degree of discontent that is likely to be caused may be, 
to a certain extent, realized if we take a parallel ease. Suppose in 
Great Britain an endeavour be made by legislation to enforce the 
custom of cremation instead of burial, on the ground that the 
former is far better from a sanitary point of view : what would be 
the state of the feeling of the people ? It seems to me that legis- 
lation upon subjects like these must wait till the public opinion is 
sufficiently educated. In this connection I may be permitted to 
throw out a doubt that the proposed measure is likely to put back 
reformation in the marriage system of the Hindus, which was being 
slowly and silently effected. The orthodox and the advanced 
parries were gradually approaching to a common point of agreement. 
But the agitation in England has had a very baneful effect upon the 
prospects of the views of the two parties being reconciled to One 
another, and the proposed measure, I regret to say, would widen 
the breach still more. 

“ T^icse arc some of the consequences that I apprehend would 
follow from the proposed measure. On the other hand, no appreci- 
able benefit would be gained thereby.” 
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CORINTHIAN THEATRE. 

To-night ', Saturday , January ijth , 

Grand Revival of 

MAOBETH. 

Under the Joint Patronage of 
THE MEMBERS 

OF 

THE BENGAL CLUB 

AND 

THE SATURDAY CLUB. 

MR. GEO. C. MILN as MACBETH. 

Miss KATE DOUGLAS as Lady MACBETH. 

Monday , January n)th , 

MACBETH. 

Tuesday , January 20th , 

MACBETH 

will he played for the last time this season 

under the joint patronage and in presence of 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Horrendra Kisore 
Sing Bahadoor, of Bettiah, 

AND 

Maharaja Jotendro Mohun Tagore 
Bahadoor, K.C.S.I. 

Wednesday , January 21st , 

ROB ROY, ROB ROY, ROB ROY. 

Sunday evening, Jan. rSth, at 9-15 p. m. 

MR. MILN 

will deliver his famous 
LECTURE 

ON 

“THE CHURCH AND STAGE 

AS 

FRIENDLY FORCES.” 

Scats may noiv be secured. 

ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

A Upon’, the fjth January iSgi. 

Sealed tenders are invited for the supply of 
Miscellaneous Stores and materials including 
buttons, canvas, sewing cotton, flannel, 
gaiters, pith hats, putties, thread, webbing 
drab, See., &c., more or less as may be required, 
for the year 1891-92. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which are obtainable at this 
office. IJJanks in the printed form must be 
filled up coriectly. 

3. Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Bank 0/ Bengal or Government Treasury de- 
posit receipt in the name of the Superintend- 
ent for Rupees one hundred as earnest-money. 
Cash or notes will not be accepted in lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily 
be accepted, any tender may be accepted in 
whole or in part. 

5. Any person whose tender may be accept- 
ed, will be required to furnish security in cash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Bank depo- 
sits, approved Bank deposit receipts, or bond 
for double the amount of security sufficiently 
executed for the due fulfilment of his contract 
within one week from the date of acceptance 
of his tender, in default of which his eat nest- 
money will be forfeited. The security will be 
calculated at 10 per cent, on the contract. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Thursday the 26th February 1891 
in the presence of such persons as may desire 
to attend. 

W. H. MACKESY, Colonel, 

Superintendent \ Army Clothing , 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAlVTS PILLS 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal ” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 



Costiveness, Scurvy and 
Disturbed Sleep, Fiigl 
Nervous ami Trembling 


A RE universally ad- 
•C* mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disoiders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dt/zmess 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
HeatJ.ossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Blotc hes on the Skin, 
t fn I Di earns, and all 
Sensations, tSic. 


IJEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJKECIIAM’S PILLS 
EEC HAM’S PILLS 
J_) EEC HA M’S PILLS 
g EEC HAM’S PILLS 
J') EEC HA M’S PILLS 
|)EECHA M’S PILLS 
J^EEC HAM’S PILLS 


|)EECHAM’S PILLS 
j> EEC HAM’S PILLS 
|.)EEC HAM’S PILLS 
y> EEC HA M’S PILLS 
EEC HAM’S PILLS 
y>EECHAM’S PILLS 
J>ERC HAM’S PILLS 
j) EEC HA M’S PILLS 
y>EEClIAM’S PILLS 
|)EEC HAM’S PILLS 
l>KKdlIAM’S 1 ’II.I.S 

b 

|)EKCIIAM’S PILLS 
|)EECHAM’S PILLS 
j)KKCIIAM’S PILLS 
JJEECIIAM’S PILLS 
JMCECtlAM'S PILLS 
J>EEC 1 L'?M’S PILLS 
J) EEC HA M’S PILLS 
J) EEC HAMS PILLS 
gKEC'IIAM’S PILLS 
J>KKC! 1 AM’S PILLS 
j)KECUAM’S PILLS 
S01.K Acfnis 


The first dose wit! 
give relief in twenty 
minutes, Th 1 G no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
at knowledi'ed to be 
WORTH AG U I N EA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s li o u 1 d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for 1 e- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will be 
found to work won* 
ileis on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h 11 in a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
Theseare factstestified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all ( lasses of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nei vou > ami 1 lelnlita- 

ted is, BEECH AM’S 
PII.I.S have the 
/.attest Sa/e of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World, 

f or India : 


NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot, C live Street, 
CALC, li IT A : 


Notice 

T HESE Pills can be obtained at all Bazaars 
throughout India, or from the Whole and 
Agents, Naylofc Son, Grimes & Co., at sale 
following rates: --if. ij 4 d. size, Re. 1-2, the. 
2s, 9 d. size, Rs. 2-4 per box, including V.-P 
post. Shopkeepers can obtain Wholesale 
Rates upon application. 


IN 

Politios, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels X’ Voyages in Bengal.” 
Cai.cut pa. 

Peis Pay yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs, 4 
,, mere legistn mg subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Otdmai y put chasers ... ... „ ft 

Al’PI.Y TO TI1K Manxrer, Peis and Payyet, 
I, Uckoor Dult’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 


Price ... ... Post fiee R^. ft. 

Cloth (Jilt ... ... ... Rs. 0. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Oideis supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

JU-.'I Wl* KN 

Calcutta and Independent Tippevah, 

BY 

SAMBHU G. MOOKERJEE, 

• Former ly Minister to the late 
Nwvut Fxridoon J \m Bahadoor, 

(the l.i-*t of the Nawahs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behai and Oi iss.t.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1, Uckoor Dult’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pietty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extia 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
( loon i all of District MunsifTs Couit from 
Clncacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Auautapur 
says : Many were deceived thinking that its 

price was Rs. 25 ” Mr. Moling H. Myall of 
Marine Woikshop fioin Mandalay says:- 
“ Has never been lepaned dining the whole 
penod of t h r**e and a half yeais.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pern iG, Tooth Puks, complete Shut Buttons, 
Biacelets, Bangle-., Failing', Fault ops „ (all 
pair), Sc.nf Pins, S«*aif Rings, Necklets, 
Bloodies, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Flames, 
Ligai Holdeis, Thimbles ami Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphirev, Rubies, Km- 
eialds, Ac., at Re. 1-8 pet eat h V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Samkiitla, says: “A 
1)01111:111 valued the diamond nng at Rs 50 and 
mby at R-,. 3*).” Nuk'd Silver Timepiece. for 

Ri. | ; giro m teed 3 \ e.n s. 

WESTERN INDIA 'TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

oi< 1 nr: 

SPEECHES AND HIE SPEAKERS 

AT Till', 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Peis Payyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Vanna, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Ltuknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Ravyet ” 

for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 
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‘‘IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

Alt who iiij/or find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It Ins diivf-n out from tlm s\,irm 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

afu-i )vnm of semi-helplessness anti sufic-r- 

mj. ; while in ASTHMA, liRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, KACEACHl^ 
SPRAINS, il is the sutest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their seven est and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief m 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Aie you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortmes of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will icheve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is univei sally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Ouental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the woild in their piactiee. It has 
been pnmmmred a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intimsn: vnttie, it has achieved 
a wide-spread populaiity which no similar pi e- 
paration has ever hefoie attained. 

Sold in Hot tics <it 1 Re, each. 
Obtainable of all respet table chemists 
throughout the wotld. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. 0-8. 



A stmng accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second land, 
set ftom outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a tnfle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in exttemes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albeit ('bains, standing 
aud. Of all Patterns ... ... f 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to eveiy kind 
of lepairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
I bury im hiding, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept , 
our charges ate based upon the very lowest 
I calculations. 


H. FORNARO & 00 ., 

Contractors, Builders. Engineers, Arti- 
ficial Stone and Tile Manufacturers. 

17, Convent Road, Entally. 

Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited.” 

This Company’s Steamer “BENGAL” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
2oih instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godotvns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 P.M. 
of Saturday, the 17th instant, 

Caciiar Line. 

The steamer “THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 20th instant 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 17th instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goaujndo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhuuri to Dkhkooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubti for passengers and light goods 
traffic, i. £., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. M. train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upwaid or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Karima with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways— Passengers and Parcels vid Kanma 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be haUon application to-- 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive C.hat Street. 
Calcutta, the 14th Januaiy, 1891. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 



P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-strcct, Calcutta. 

J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS : 
The best and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. . 
Jeyes' Perfect Purifier 

supersede-* C.tilmhc and other Disinfectants, 
being mill lr more elfn annus, lion-pmsonmis, 
nmi 1 <>1 rosi\c, .uinl'ss in use, and cheaper. 
Pievents contagion by deploying its cause. 
Instantly lemoves bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing am- foi K< /em.i and other Skin 
Diseasi-s ; and is t lie best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

pievents infect mu by destroying its cause, 
killing the very gains of contagious diseases. 
Il icmovcs instantly all noxious smells, not 
bv temporarily di guising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical cotnbm.it ion, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pine and healthy atmosphere, ^nd thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents DYCK, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Half-yearly .!. „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. i-S 

Single or sample Copy,, ... „ 0-8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements (three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
eu< h insertion. The lowest charge for any aus 
vcrtisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
mices, the lowest cnaigc for winch is Rs. 3. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an au vance of 50 per cent, 
will oe charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and Hooks ana pamphlet- 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Ravyet,” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane, Wellington 
Street , Calcutta. 


Printed ami published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MuTTV Lall Guose, at THE BEE PRESS) No. /, Uckoor DutPs Lane } Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

SONNET. 

(From Quevedo.) 


“ Buscas en Roma il Roma, o peregrine* / 

V en Roma misma a Roma no la hallas <5rv. 

Pilgrim, in Rome who seekest Rome, resign 
The search, in Rome’s self Rome is lost and gone : — 
Her boasted walls are but a skeleton ; 

In its own wreck self-tombed is Aventine ; — 

The Imperial Palace strews its namesake-hill ; — 

The medalled bronze, whereon her gravers traced 
The line of Latin victors, age-effaced, 
r Confesses Time the greater conqueror still. 

Tiber alone is left her but his tide 
That erst a Queenly City gilt, to-day 
With mournful murmur round a grave complains. 

Alas for Rome’s lost beauty, pomp, and pride ! 

What seemed eternal long hath passed away, — 

And what alone was fleeting still remains ! 

Anonymous. 


OH ! THE PLEASANT DAYS OF OLD 1 

OH 1 the pleasant days of old, which so often people praise — 

True, they wanted all the luxuries that grace our modern days ; 

Pare floors were strewed with rushes — the walls let in ihe cold ; 

Oh 1 how they must have shivered in those pleasant days of old ! 

Oh 1 those ancient lords of old, how magnificent they were ! 

They threw down and imprisoned kings, to thwart them who might 
dare ; 

They ruled their seifs tight sternly ; they took from Jews th^ir gold— 
Above both law and equity weie tfiose great lords of old ! 

Oh 1 the gallant knights of old, for their valor so renowned : 

With sword and lance and armour strong, they scoured the country 
round ; 

And-whenever aught to tempt them, they met by wood or wold, 

IJy right of sword they seized the prize— those gallant knights of old ! 

Oh ! the gentle dames of old, who quite free from fear or pain 
Could gaze on joust and tournament, and see their champions slain ; 
They lived on good beefsteaks and ale, which made them strong and 
bold ; 

Oh ! more like men than women were those gentle dames of old 1 

Oh I those mighty towers of old, with their turrets, moat, and keep, 
Their battlements and bastions, their dungeous dark and deep ; * 

Full many a baron held his court within the castle hold, 

/And many a captive languished there, in those strong towers of old. 


Oh 1 the troubadours of old, with their gentle minstrelsie 
Of hope and joy, or deep despair, whiche’er their lot might be — 
tor years they served their ladye love ere they their passion told — 
Oh 1 wondrous patience must have had those troubadours of old l 

Oh ! those blessed times of old, with their chivalry and state ; 

I love to read their chronicles, which such brave deeds relate— 

I love to sing their ancient rhymes, to hear their legends told — 
But, Heaven be thanked ! I live not in those blessed times of old 1 

Anonymous. 


NeyVs and Our Comments. 

The University Convocation for conferring Degrees will be held in the 
Senate-House, College Square, this day, at 3 r. M., the Chancellor 
piesiding. 

Lord Lansdowne has accepted the nomination by the Degreeholdeis of 
the Calcutta University of two of themselves to he Fellows. The Gov- 
ernment selection has fallen on Mr. 11, H. Risley, 11. a., the Rever- 
end J. Morrison, M. A., lt.l), Baboo Sambltti Chinnier Mookerjee, 
Surgeon- Major J. K. P. McConnell, M.D , Rai Gunahhi Ram Barua 
Bahadoor, and the Reverend S. B. Taylui,M.A. 

• 

• • 

Thf. Cesarewitch arrives at Calcutta from Bcnaies on Monday next. 
He will be received by the Viceroy himself at Howiah. The official 
programme of reception is as follows : - 

“ His Imperial Highness the General Duke Cesarewitch of Russia, 
accompanied by His Royal Highness Pimce George of Gieere and His 
Imperial Highness the Giand Duke George Alexandmviu li of Russia, 
will arrive at Howrah Station by a special tram on Monday, the 26th 
January 1891, at 4 33 P. M. (Calcutta time). 

His Imperial Highness will be received at the Howrah Railway Sta- 
tion by His Excellency the Viceroy attended by Ins Personal St, iff 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and bis Personal St, iff, 
the Major-General Commanding the President y Distnu and Ins Staff’ 
and the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, will attend at the Railway 
Station. 

A Guard of Honour of the Hast Indian Railway Volunteers will bo 
drawn up on the platform of the Howrah Railway Star ion, and a Guard 
of Honour of Native Tioops, with Band, outside the st iinm. 

A salute of 21 guns will b»* fired from the ramparts of Fort William 
on the arrival of the spec i.tl train. 

The route taken will be nil oss the Honghly Biid-'H, by the Strand 
Road to Fairlie Place, down Fairlie Place, Chv»* Sue-i to Dalhousic 
Square, Dalhousie Square North, Dalhousie Square Fast, ami Old 
Court House Street to Government House. 

The route will be lined by troops under the orders of the Majoi- 
Gcncral Commanding the District. 

The escort from the Howrah Station to Government House will be 
furnished by His Excellency tin* Viuooy’s Body-guard. 

A Guard of Honour of British Infantiy, with Band, and a Coaid of 
Honour of the Calcutta Volunteers, with Band, will be drawn up in 
front of the Grand Staircase of Government House. A salute of 21 
guns will be fired as His Imperial Highness alights at Government 
House. 

Hin Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India, the Chief Justice 
of Bengal, the Bishop of Calcutta, the Members of Council, the Puisne 
Judges of the High Court, all Civil anrl Military Officers present in 
Calcutta, and other gentlemen who are desirous of attending, will as- 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
givm any other peing unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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sernble on the Grand Sum ase of Government House not Inter than 
4 20 P M. 'I'li e Foieign Consuls in Calcutta will also be invited to 
attend. 

Tli»* L'omm.mih 1 -m-Umf, the Chief J n-ti( 0, the Bishop of Calcutta, 
and 1I10 M* mb. is »»f tli<* Lvi utive (‘.mm il will be piesentcd to His 
Ini|r ii il lli dim by 1 1 1 s E\« ellnn v the \ u ' n»y 

Ottu and gentlemen wraimg nniforni will nppf*ai m full dress, 
(jt n f 1 e 1 lie 11 not ui-aring tiniioiin will appear in mm mug diess (ho( k 
Coat- /, ’ 

Tjie siibsr <[>if nt ai 1 an-r meiits, subje* t to altc-i ations, ai r : - 

“Monday, | in. joiIi Vale U.iucj *.**l in the evuung, Govei nment 
llmi-.c, R m • | >( i* >11 1P1 1 P, i- 

Piie^d iy. (m .71 Ii - - II i!t t ihulta. Morning Fi"e Afternoon- 
Kveiimg -Unreal Lieutenant Goveiuoi’s, ILLedeie - Ret option after 
(linnet . 

Wednesday, J 111. 281)1, Monung -II ill Cah ntta. Fipp. Afternoon 
— 4 •' M- Ho. ,d min*) leave liy sjh*< ial (tain foi D.uji*ehiig, Evening 

-In 1 1 am. 

I i"ii sduy, | in. Jot h, Airivc Duij'*elmg about 2 r. M. Reside at 

Wood I lllds' I lo.rl, 

L 1 mLi y, J in. joth, Morning — Fife Leave D.uj'-'dmg ,it J iX p 
(In. al 1 1 1 1 1 •*. ) 

S 1P11 day, Jan. 31 -,1, Moiniii^ Anive Calrulta H A.M. Afternoon — 
Ka.ix 

Snihl.iy, h eb is| } Mmiiiii;; Visit ]>ai 1 a» kpoi e by uvei. Evening 
— K**t in n (’ah ntia. 

Monday, hrb, 2nd, Mmiiiii^ Ft'«\ Af'nnoon -Gulden Paity, 
Ooveiiiim ni House Evening -Leave Cah utta hy spei ial tiainfm 
Madias at to 3 p m i'I* m al turn ) 

1 uesday, Wednesday, md J’huisdav following will be spent on 
the 1 ubv iy | > 1 1 1 1 n • v to M n|i.n, when* 11 I, 11 . will ,unve at cj A.M. 
(Im al Dili'*; on l’b ,«i.»y, t he bih of [• « In n.u y. 

Duiiuh Tu'mi linpeiial llighnesa*s’ visit to Calcutta they will 
attend a hcivue at the Gicek Chun h. 

+ 

* + 

I IIP, Muslim Hot aid nf Madias having come to an untimely end, we 
aie J2 Lut to hail its irsiinet non as Tht Muhammad in. The identit) 
is unmistakable. The latest issue to hand, that of the 16th instant, 
has its entile editoi ial matter 01 < npi»*d by a lend mg ai tide of a coliitun 
.iml a Indf beaded, more allilei.mvely than to the put pose, “Mjths 
and Ma|esties. Refer I mo to the statement of a society paper that in 
srn ‘l'»K the C/aiewiich to navel to the Last, the C/.ai, like a Bengali 
failiei, had eitjoiin d on turn to avoid limiting and uthei dangerous 
spot'., and to its pmmpl cm 1 e. turn, the wilier argues that llie said 
siateimmi was a ti ansp u ent fable vvliu h merited not the honour of a 
coiuiadn non. If the lolly was not wmlh ( ontiadii ting, was the weak- 
ness of (uiriadi. ting w m 1I1 dis, ns,mj; and desi.mimg upon, and, above 
all, the two fold folly the . umulative mistake -wmlli elaborately and 
at length 1 hionu. ling ? 

• # 

Sui nci Is not yet up to e\uai ting sunbeams fiom rurumbeis. 
■M * muhile, a Japanese is icpni|r*d to have invented a pmcess wlinn 
h is with .loud sevei il pint In il Inals - fin r • x 1 1 . » • Img (niton fiom straw. 
,l( ’ Ull, ‘ *i si'en weight of snavv to maiuifadme one half 

"*'■ ;l»l of tottou. If vi-i, snmewheie in m ne.u the Kmpiie of the 
Mikhhi, we believe, wli-nce ('apt. Gullivm p,,,rd ,„to Laputa. 

« 

• * 

W M \ 1 1 \ f li the Mioei im siy of Fiance in oilwr r. ■ p< , t ,, in ,r.. to 
L'.pi .1 h ;iM.,t:on they onbo nuiln, !«• Hm 1,, Ai.em., d.n.buily 
N *r 1st anidi, a Ibilidi ( "I my an I till allegiam e to a „ki- 

oau by of the < >!d World, mu. h behind the s, f governing states in us 
neighbom hood. By the law of the Donum...,, nubia ms an* 1,. sponsible 
to the Wife of a habitual dimikud lot Dmoiing hei imsbuul. She can 
simanyvnidoi for *1. images w ho had supplied li.pmr to her husband 
Mor nmice not to do m». A Mis. Kn hy has lately lecoveicd in 

tl.e Sirpi trine Court at Monlieal. 


I HI* >:<r/! latelj published the 

v mug llen-gaii Ibalunan, son ..f a g< 
lo a ft tend m (.' di alia . 

1 w is delighted beynd measuie 
•'.'to.l of you, my de\i Mluvv, to th.uk 


follow mg ])i ivMte letter fiom a 
“demon m lhejuditi.il seivne. 


torenove yom letter. It is -o 

- - ’ - * “f 1 he lift* \vf* lead III mil 

' 1 '> ! '•'•'""till ■.„.l .V I." mp.i.wl In m 

I'.ugliini'. We leant line to lie timhful, hones', simne and pnlue 
Lvny hour of an Indian’s life m Ragland -s go-,! Flic mmahty heie 
is as high is, in fact lughei than, yom /e..au t. Kve.y woman is as bet 
.is any nun, vet as M-ve.c and stem as Muiuv.i. Vm, t aiumt use iht 
w.nd shaving m the company of lames. It is the height of bail 
m. inner. s to la.k loudl>, or to gape at a lady, 01 to smoke m lie. p, e . 
s.mce. I line aie vny few of mu countiymen who have seen English 
lile properly and fewer still who know any decent family. IVcudiliv 
.d'er 9 0 nock at n-ght does not give you the least shadow of an idea dl 
the real English life and society. 1 shall tell you more by amt by. A 
gentleman here is quite a dlMma being from us. For (bul’s sake d« 
"'ii r Ie 7 jl r, ’" r wumiymen to be «c.iilcu.ci), amt you 

will be lully appieuuuni.” ; 


That is a good Uiahman bacncful— so good that he is good for no- 
thing. His opinion is of no value whatever except against himself, as 
showing wh.ua gieen-hoin he is. He has not yet developed the use 
nf hi; senses ami wits. He is now in paradise. By and hy he will 
feel the temperature around him, until he finds himself in the other 

place altogether. Both aie situated in Gieat Biitain. 

# 

♦ • 

Till. RE is a Lord of the castle and manor in the Vizagapatam I)is- 
liict (ailed the Raja of Ruiupam, a place near 'Par vatipur. His name 
for that of Ins t nj) has not travelled to these pails, but lie is somebody 
in his and no mistake. Bom about the year 1838, he succeeded to the 
/« mmdari at 20 yeats of age and has held it for 33 years. Latterly, his 
health has gone. For a whole twelvemonth, he has been suffering 
fioin .1 variety of complications until he despaired. During the latter 
half of his period, he has been occupied in meditating on the futuie 
of his family and estate and preparing his will. He has seen how the 
Comt of Wards step into the management of estates and he has pro- 
vided against undue inteiference k . Accoubngly, he held a public recep- 
tion in Ins castle to make his Last Will and Testament in a way so as 
to pre< hide all question hereafter. Thus, before a huge gatheiingof 
the icspeclability of the place including the officials (the Deputy-Teh- 
siklar and the Sub-Kegisti.u), he signed the Will after it was read out 
lo the assembled guests. This is a departure, necessitated no doubt 
by circumstances. Will it succeed ? When the dying entreaties of 
tilling chiefs ate neglected, what hope ? 

* 

• » 

An .Tinnnut of the gentle sex is now performing in the East. The 
following appeals in the Bombay Gazette : - 

“On 24th till. Miss Valeiie Van Tassell accomplished a successful 
balloon ascent and parachute descent at Ben, mg. Starting fiom a 
Chinese lavvntenms ground she alighted eventually at a place about .1 
mile distant. While on the upvvuul hack the Indy pei formed a mimlx r 
of acrobatic feats such as hanging with her toe on to the trapeze bar 
attached to the parachute. At last she detached the parachute and 
di opped down at fiist at a tenific pace. The parachute giadually 
opened and she finished her descent gracefully and safely. She is said 
to have ascended to a height of above 4,000 feet. The effect of wit- 
nessing balloon ascents and paiachute descents is not the same with 
diffei ent people. When Miss Van Tassell exhibited at Ben.mg last 
month some < in ions incidents were reported. At the start a Malay 
actually d lopped down, and others vveie seen with then knees lottenng 
under them through flight, while moie than half a dozen Chinese 
women vveie moved to teais at the sight.’’ 

• 

• • 

By a recent older of the Madias Government, Deputy Collectors aie 
reqimed to possess a fair knowledge of two vei naculais and to pa^s 
the High Proficiency Test prescribed for uncovenanted ofticeis in two 
vernacular languages of the Ptesidenry. Formerly, it was not binding 
on a man to pass in the language of a district m which he was bum. 
But it has been found neressaiy that he should not only have a col- 
lo< |inal knowledge of the language but also be able to lead a mamiscupt. 
A Tamil Statutory Civilian failed in Tamil in the Lower Standout 
Examination. 

* 

* * 

Umh u the pirsidenry of the lion. Sir Raymond West, a meeting of 
the subM nbei s to the Indiaji Memorial Fund was held, on the lOih 
Decembci, in the Libiary of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. The llon ble M. Javeiil.il Umiaslninkar Yajmk, as one of 
the Sei ret a lies, lemimled the assembly that, on the death of the Pandit 
Bhagw.ml il Indiaji, a meeting was held, on the 15th August i 80S, 10 
comiii'mimuie him. In aicoidancc with the resolution of that meeting, 
a sunsc upturn was stalled. Thus a 1 expectable sum has been got of 
vvloc h Rs. (>,uoo h ive bc-en invested in the funds which yields an in- 
come of Rs. 300 per annum. Of tins sum Rs. 250 will be expend- 
ed on a gold med il 111 the Pandit’s name 10 be awarded to the writer 
in English of the best essay on Indian epigiaphy or pahcogiaphy in 
the Uuveisiiy, and the remainder Rs. 50 in printing and distributing 
the said essay. The meeting was called to audit the accounts and 
adopt the cliaft letter to be sent to Lhe University. Mr. Yajnik referred 
to the names of the subscribes in proof of the wide recognition of 
the PamliFs worth : — 

“Foii-most and largest among the donors was his Highness the 
Naw.ib of Juuaghad, which was the birthplace of the Pandit. His 
Highness gave a donation of Rs. 500. This was followed by Rs. 300 
given*l>y H. II. the Thakoie Saheb of Bhownugger and Rs. 2cx) by 
H. H. the Rao of Cutch ; the private fi lends of the late Pandit, Euro- 
pean and Indian, also contributed liberally. That the Pandit enjoyed 
a European reputation for -epigraphy and scholarship was attested by 
the i;ut that European savant* like Professor Emile Senart of Paris, 
Di. Buhlei oi Vicuna, Dr. Codiington of London, Piofessoi RendaJi 
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of the British Museum, and Professor Lanman of the University of 
Massachusets, U. S. of America, were among the subscribers to the 
fund. Nearer home the Hon’ble the Chairman of the meeting (.Sir 
Raymond West), Lord Reay, late Governor of Bombay, Mr. J. M. 
Campbell, Mr. Fleet, the Hon’hle Mr. Justice Telang, Mr. Surabjee 
Shapoorjee Bengalee, and other friends of the Pandit responded to 
the call.” 


The chairman was not to be so easily satisfied. The sum raised 
fell far short of his expectation. 

“ He had fully calculated on a much larger amount. It seemed to 
him that the Chiefs and grandees of Kattywar, who, when visiting 
Bombay, drove in carnages and fours, and spent considerable sums of 
money in displays of a comparatively unprofitable kind, might fairly 
have come forward more liberally in support of a movement intended 
to mark the worth and fruitful labours of a scholar who had done so 
much to elucidate the antiquities, archaeology, and history of Kattywar, 
and to bring that province to the notice of the learned world. Yet, if 
somewhat disappointed at the poor result of the appeal made to the 
magnates of Kattywar for a substantial evidence of their local patriot- 
ism, as well as their interest in learning, it was satisfactory to him to 
know that the high merits of this earnest worker in archeology had 
been amply recognized outside the limits of that provice, and that 
European and native gentlemen in Bojnbay, and scholars and archaeo- 
logists in Europe and America, had testified to the importance and 
epigraphy (sic.) of the Pundit’s services to jheir science by subscrip- 
tions to the fund. Pundit Bhagvanlal was a poor man, but by dint 
of ability, hard work, and perseverance he had risen to such eminence 
as a scholar as reflected lustre on his province and his country.” 

We quote from the minutes published in the Times of India. It 
must be a queer testimonial if the scholars and archaeologists of Eu- 
rope and America had testified to the importance and epigraphy of 
the Pandit Indraji’s services. Reporters are reporters all over- 
India. And “ Subs ” are not always careful. 


IT is said that in the late libel case of Mr. Marks, Sir Charles Russell 


received a retainer of a thousand guineas and a refresher of five 
hundred guineas a day. 


THE next opium sale takes place on the 2nd February, when 2,250 
Patna and 2,500 Ghazeepore chests will be offered. 

* 

* 

OUR friend the late third Judge of the metropolitan Court of Small 
Causes in his retirement is as active as ever. He not only leads his 
young hopefuls to all public places and occasions but manfully keeps 
himself before the world. At the very first sitting of the Police Com- 
mission he was in attendance to give them the benefit of his experience 
and views. He plainly told them that “the Police Service is so corrupt 
that respectable people have hither to #u held aloof fromjit.” He sug- 
gested the raising of the pay of the several grades as the only way 
to make it honest. 

And our iriend has already suffered for his public spirit. The atro- 
cious Police and Police Commission ! They have robbed him of his 
nationality add changed his very name. His people will not know him 
as Babu Kunje Behari Lai. Oh 1 how will old Mrs. Kunjo Lai Baner- 
jee recognise his dear Brahman in his nominal guise of an Agarwala 
or a Lahonee Kora ! 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. . 

The most intense and unprecedented frost still envelopes Europe. 
Many railways are blocked with snow. The rivers Seme and Rhone, 
the harbour of Toulon and the Lakes Constance and Geneva are all 
hard frozen over. Such was the telegram of the 191b. The distress is 
so great that the French Chamber voted six million francs for the relief 
of the sufferers by frost and snow. A later message, that of the 21st, 
however, brings the cheering news that the day before there was a rise 
in temperature and a complete thaw had set in throughout Great 
Britain. 


Parliament reassembled after Christmas on the 22nd. Sir John 
Gorst announced in the House of Commons that on Monday following 
he would introduce the Indian Councils’ Bill. 


The Chilean revolution thickens. There is disaffection in the Army 
which had been staunch to the Government. A portion has joined 
the Navy in preparation for vigorous action. The several foreign 
Powers in Chile— the British, French and American— too are preparing 
—for the protection of their respective subjects. Men-of-war have 


been ordered there. The disturbance is attributed by the President 
to the Congress which he accuses of violating the constitution. The 
extremity is such that the President has taken the whole direction in 
his own hands. The rebels at Entre Rios were, however, at landing 
at Coquimbo, met by the Government troops and disarmed. The 
insurgents are nevertheless on the increase. They have occupied 
Pisagua. 


The telegrams still speak of the strikes on the Scotch railways. On 
the 1 8th, five thousand strikers held a demonstration at Edinburgh. 
They were not unruly. The Provost of Edinburgh and Council of 
Magistracy have appealed to the Board of Trade for intervention in 
the interests of both passengers and traffic. 


The aged American historian George Bancroft is dead. 


The vacancy in the Privy Council caused by the death of Sir Barnes 
Peacock has been filled up by the appointment of Sir James Hannen, 
as one of the Lords of Appeal. But who will do his work as the paid 
Councillor ? 


The English Navy estimates include a large increase in the number 
of boys for training. 


The German Government has recalled from Africa Major Wissmann 
who is understood to have gone wrong in the head. 


There is a public demand for amending the Free Coinage Bill in the 
American House of Representatives limiting the silver coined to 
American productions. There was a mass meeting to that effect at 
Boston which concluded with an appeal to the President to veto the 
Bill unless so amended. 


The Japanese Houses of Parliament have been destroyed by fire. They 
were wooden, we believe, and frail, like every belonging of the quick- 
witted, versatile, and volatile people — the Fiench of the Far East. 
They have bodily introduced among them many of the institutions of 
the West. Is there no provision for an efficient Fire Band? The im- 
perial Romans early saw the value of it in urban life. There is in ihe 
Letters of the younger Pliny a communication to the Emperor for per- 
mission to institute a Fire Service in a town in Asia. But the Romans 
wcie substantial builders. In Eastern Asia where wood is the principal 
material for building, where princes and noblemen aie content with 
painted and gilded shanties, the Fire Band is an indispensable 
institution. 

THERE was a post mortem on the dead body of the Duke of Bedford 
before cremation. The verdict of the Jury was that His Grace coin 
mitted suicide by shooting himself while in a state nff temporal y in 
sanity brought on by pain and weakness. 

The Kotwal of Cabul, Naib Sultan, is in a bad way. He had been 
suspended some time ago on suspicion of malveisation and reinstated 
He has now definitely been dismissed from office and is in duiancc vile, 
indeed chained and cuffed, and undergoing daily toituie to make him 
disgorge the nine lacs of public money his accounts show him to have 
embezzled. His house was searched and jewellery to the value of one 
lac was, it is said, discovered and sequestrated. 


THE fatuous barbarism of settling a dispute or righting a wrong by 
single combat, though pietty neatly obsolete in England, flourishes 
still on the Continent. Even in this century— within living memory 
diplomatists of the highest position and even ministers of state fought. 
Now, however, the higher classes at any rate have abjured fbe vile 
practice. Christendom is far fiom purged, though. Continental literal y 
men and young bloods of quality are not ashamed to call out others - 
perchance their friends once— to mortal conflict. If they are ashamed 
of anything, it is to decline an invitation to bloodshed and— shall we 
say, murder? We are glad to notice at length symptoms of a 
changed sentiment on the subject. Here is an exhibition of this custom 
showing it on the decline. 
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Count Lutzow, Secretary to the Austrian Embassy at London, felt 
himself insulted by the Austrian Ambassador Count Deym not inviting 
the newly married Countess Lutzow to the Embassy or calling upon her 
with the Countess Deym. The Secretary thereupon challenged the 
Ambassador to duel. It was fought at Vienna, with swords. It 
was no Indian sword and neither party was injmed. If the duel 
ended in a fatre, honor was vindicated. It was agreed that the Count- 
ess Deym would in futuie receive Countess Lutzow. What a simple 
and wise way to amve at a momentous result ! 

Strikes .are the order of the day. The infection has passed from 
men to angels— of emutesy. The go-ahead gals have sounded the 
tocsin of war. The American brides have struck— wearing wedding 
rings. They’ll none of it. Not wedding but wedding-rings. Tney 
aie scaicely to be blamed, good souls ! Their moderation is charming. 
They do nor even claim the light of the sex to lie unreasonable. They 
me for absolute fair-play and no more. Trained in the creed of the 
Constitution, and devoted to the principles of Libetty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, they only seek to piactise their principles. They ate for 
treating gander and goose with the same sauce. They look upon the 
wedding-ring as the badge of their tube— a humiliating sign of sub- 
jection of the sex. If not, why is it confined to one sex? Only on one 
condition will they submit to it, namely, that they share it with the 
males. In the face of the distinction, it is a mockery to call wives the 
“ better halves.” In point of fact, they ate the despised halves. Hut 
they will not be bamboozled any longer. No more wedding-rings — | 
badges of the slavery of marriage— for btides, unless bridegiooms too 
cairyihcm! Who shall resist that contention ? The ladies have the 
aulhmityof the highest literature on their side. Bassanio received 
fiom Pm tin a ting which he woie and his friend Giatiano too got and 
woie a ling given him by his Nciissa. 

Of com se, m go-ahead Ameiica the grey mare is the better and more 
powciful horse, and the males have submitted unconditionally. It is 
becoming the fashion for gentlemen to wear wedding-rings. This is the 
beginning, of course. More changes must follow, to complete the 
emancipation of woman and establish the full equality of the sexes. 
Both must share the petticoat and coiffure and bonnet. By way of a 
beginning, gentlemen must bore their long manly ears for receiving 
jeweilciy so that their good ladies may sport ear-rings. 

SIR William Moore, K.CI.K, of 15, Portland Place, the fashionable 
Physician, is the subject of No. VIII of the Times of India's sketches 
of “ Anglo-Indian Celebiities at Home.” The author of the standard 
“ Family Medicine in India” and of the learned treatise on “Tropical 
Climates and Indian Diseases” was one of the prominent lights in the 
piofessiou in India, and may now be regarded as the Doyen of our 
Dochns. Dr. Mooie liist distinguished himself in the scivice in Raj- 
pootana where he was long employed. 

Naw \ n Alxlool Luteef Khan has had a iclapse. He continues under 
the tuatmeut of Dr. Sanders and Baboo Sarvadhikari. 

We may in tins connection mention that the famous physician of 
Delhi, llukcem Mali mood Khan, the Galen of the East, the greatest 
practitioner of Greek medicine, arrived by train on Thursday morning, 
on purpose to see his sick ft lend Nawab Abdool Luteef. People of 
all conditions have been going to see the Nawab all this time, but this 
is a distinction which seldom falls to the lot of even princes. The 
Hakeem Saheb is not to be moved for lucre, and tins is the first we 
have known him propelled by love. 

One of the most interesting domestic occurrences of the New Year in 
the lb ess is the both of a newspaper in Gmakhpur. It is a mean look- 
ing little btat, the new-comer, but withal promising. It is a missionaiy 
enterpiise and no ctedit as such, being an ill-ptmted piece of lag, on 
which any pi ice is piepnsteruus. Rs. 4 or in advance Rs. 3 annually 
for a weekly scrap of wrapping paper like this from an obscure station 
will, we aie afraid, be deemed by most men an exorbitant demand. 
Even their little space the conductor are not able to fill. It is not 
ci editable to the projectors that the literary management should be at 
a loss for matter at the very outset. The difficulty obtiudes itself in 
the second issue, the one which is before us. This number is made up 
with a frivolous letter to the editor apparently written at the office 
“ while the boy waits,” which, after all, falling short of the required 


length, has been spread out with the help of blank spaces. The formal 
arrangement of the concern, however, bespeaks a head— for “heads” 
in special, in the press sense. We have first the general news of the 
day condensed under “Brief News.” Under “The Latest Intelli- 
gence ” follow the telegrams. Then comes the editorial matter, con- 
sisting of occasional notes, under the rather queer head “What We 
Say, Multum in parvoff winding with notices “ Local and Provincial,” 
the whole ending in “ Correspondence,” which by analogy should be 
called “ What Others Write to Us.” Accompanying the paper is a 
flyleaf containing the prospectus, to which, not having seen the first 
number of the publication, we naturally turn for the justification of the 
Gorakhpur CbonicU and for its policy. It is written in unquestion- 
able English, itself no mean distinction in the Indian press, overflow- 
ing as it does with all sorts of ventures by Indians, Eurasians, Eu- 
ropeans and even Americans of no education. The writing is not 
very careful, and, besides, it fails to make out a case. We are told 
at the outset— 

“ The want, that has now come to be keenly felt in every centre of 
real enlightment (sic.) and progress, is a sufficient excuse for us to 
venture upon the undertaking which we are going to announce herein 
to the reading public.” 

This long-winded sentence is not promising in a literary way. It has 
the more serious fault of not conveying much meaning, beyond a vague 
suggestion that Gorakhpur is a centre of real enlightenment and pro- 
gress. It certainly begs the entire question, both as to the focus of 
“ real enlightenment and progress ” and to the “want that has now 
come to be keenly felt.” The Prospectus proceeds at a longer stretch— 
“As long as the railway did not exist, our district properly found a 
place m the category of the most out-of-the-way coiners of the 
country ; but now, that by means of the epeediest (sic.) modes of com- 
munications (sic.) we are daily brought in contact with the people of 
the east, the north and the west, we may safely try to assert ourselves 
in the great commercial and intellectual activity going on around us, 
and no better, cheaper and easier medium for this than what the 
genius of the West has alreadly (sic.) devised for us in the shape of a 
newspaper.” 

The matter is scarcely improved. That argument makes against 
the project. With improved communication with the outside world, 
there is less need for a local newspaper. But then the projectors are 
not satisfied with the existing Press of the land. They will supply the 
right article. Then the usual policy of strict impartiality with unwaver- 
ing loyalty to the crown and sympathy for all races is declared. 

To return to the contents of the mumber before us, our new con- 
temporary is 

“disappointed that the Honours’ list contains so few names of our 
own Provinces. We would have feign observed among the recipients, 
the names of such men as Rajah Mahammad Ali Khan of Sultanpur, 
distinguished by not a few acts of public interest ; Knar Hamam 
Singh Ahluwalia, our own Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad, the distinguish- 
ed Arabic scholar Mr. Howell and many others ; but we hope that the 
mei its of other claimants will be duly considered when the next list 
appears on the 24th May next.” 

The following is more to the purpose 

“ People ate apt to hold Government, to a certain extent, responsible 
for the con upturns which pievad so largely in the police department. 
In almost eveiy district theie are a number of 3rd class police stations 
which are placed in charge of head constables of various grades. The 
maximum pay of a first grade head constable is Rs. 24-7-8 exclusive 
of extra deductions on account of new brand shoes and other append- 
ages of constabulary. Now, we speak from experience of our own 
disliict, that a head constable in charge of a police station cannot do 
otherwise than keep a horse or a pony. Others who prefer to lead a 
high life generally keep two horses. The ordinary expenses of feed- 
ing and keeping of a horse do not foil jhort of Rs. 16 a month. Thus, 
how a man on Rs. 14-7 8 placed in charge of a police station, as is to 
be found in a majority of cases, can keep a horse and at the same 
time his body and soul together, without having recourse to illicit in- 
comes, is a mystery which can only be explained by official apologists.” 

“ In Bengal where pioseeutions are 50 frequent, the investigating 
head constables on Rs. 9-7-8 also, keep a horse. It is a wonder, how 
they manage to afford a luxury which is not enjoyed by subordinate 
offneis of me levcnue department who are better paid.” 

We liust the Police Commission will be able to solve the mystery. 

The wilder parts of Gorakhpur and Oudh, particularly towards the 
Terai, have, from the point of view of the naturalist or anthropologist, 
been always an interesting region. First worked by Sleeman, the mine 
has yielded treasures to a succession of inquirers. None of them, how- 
ever, that we remember even noticed the fact mentioned by our new 
contemporary in the following paragraph 
“ Wild cats are rather numerous in some parts of the district. Per- 
hap’s it’s not generally known that they attack children with a view to 
carry them off and eat them— small childieu— Two such cases have 
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recently occurred — In one instance a cat seized the child by the lep, 
and but for the timely arrival of the mother would have carried it off 
and in the other the child was seized by the head And dragged away, 
some distance, when it was rescued — one eye was totally destroy*' l. 

A woman who was working m a fHd was attacked bv a j icka 
which lacerated her fearfully about the face and mouth— the animal 
was evidently rabid.” ^ 


REIS & RA YVET. 

Saturday, January 74, iSgi. 

'THE HINDU LAW OF CONSUMMATION 
AND THE BENGAL SCHOOL OF 
INTERPRETATION. 


We have often read and heard of the depredations of wolves iti that 
part, but this is the fiist time we learn that cats are so formidable. Is 
it possible that wild cats have been mistaken for wolves, or wolves con- 
founded with wild cats? Specimens should be forwarded to the Indian 
Museum for verification. 

Thus, there is promise in the paper, aud we are glad to welcome it as 
a brother. 

THK Bill for raising the age of consent was, at yesterday’s Council, 
referred to a Select Committee, with instructions to report within five 
weeks. The Committee consist of the Law Member, the Home 
Member, the Hon’ble Mr. Bliss and three out of the four native mem- 
bers, namely, the Hon’blc Khan Bahadar Muhammad Ali Khan, the 
Hon’ble Rao Bahadar K. L. Nulkar, and the Hon’ble Sir Romesh 
Chunder Milter. The excepted Hon’ble Nawab Ahsan-Ulla was 
the only member who spoke on the reference. He spoke little 
and that little in support of the bill. The majority of the learned 
members of his community he had ascertained to favor the Gov- 
ernment proposal, aud the majority of the Mahomedans in Eastern 
Bengal whence he comes will regard it favourably. The bill will 
not, he said, inteifere with Mahomedan religion. Those of his 
co-religionists who are of a different opinion with himself, regard 
the measure as the thin end of the wedge and an earnest of Govern- 
ment interference with the religion of Mahomet. But the President’s 
speech on the previous occasion had greatly allayed that fear. 

The Hindu opposition gains strength. Already, meetings have been 
held in Calcutta and in parts of Bengal. There has of course been a 
good deal of wire-pulling, and the most unfounded statements regard- 
ing the Bill and exaggerated pictures of the effects of its passing into 
law, all by uninformed wt iters and speakers, with not a few calumnies 
against Government and suspicions respecting its aims, have been 
sown bioadcast, with the inevitable result. Nevertheless, the feeling 
is not wholly antagonistic in Bengal. There is a strong minority of 
those who really wish to puige their society of evil piactices and to 
protect the gulhood of the land from molestation before time, who see 
not imuh harm in the legislature that imposed the limit of ten yeais 
laising that limit by two yeais, aud who sinile at the appatition of 
the Gurbadhan — a custom which has been always more honored in the 
breach than in the observance— which has been conjured up to affright 
the ruleis aiyd the mled. For all that, there is 110 doubt that even 
among these, there is an under current of distrust of the working of 
the measme and horror of Government interference in matters social 
and domestic. 

Nor are the Mahomedans so satisfied with the measure. The brief 
speech of Nawab Ahsanullab, though meant in support of the Bill does 
not really make for it. It was evident that the Nawab counted without 
his Islamite host. The Mahomedans, though in advance of the Hindus 
in civilization, are even more conservative than they. The Hon’ble 
Nawab Saheb spoke as a reformer rather than a representative. On 
the whole, we are disposed to tlrmk the Bill will have to be withdrawn. 

After visiting the great cities and sights of Upper India, the Czare- 
witch comes to Calcutta on Monday. Ileir to the largest Empire 
under the sun and travelling in propria persona— indeed, for the matter 
of that, in state— he commands deference wherever he goes, while his 
rnanueis and accomplishments inspire a finer regard. In India, he 
is not only the repiesentative of Power but also of the Ally of Eng- 
land. He is, above all, .an honoured relation of our sovereign. We 
respectfully bid His Imperial Highness welcome. 

In view of the Imperial visit to this great Empire and historic land, 
we open this number with a Sonnet of Quevedo’s done into English 
by an English writer. What the Spaniaid sung of Rome applies with 
equal truth to India. At Delhi in especial, and at Agra, His Imperial 
Highness must have forcibly been stiuck by similar sentiments. The 
other piece of poetry is a ballad exhumed from an old Etntlejs 
Miscellany more than forty years old. It will not be inappropriate to 
the present agitation in Native Indian society. It is this suitability 
to the hour that excuses our placing these pieces under the head of 
“ Contemporary Poetry.” 


From the text of Yama cited with approval in Raghu- 
nandan’s Udvaha Tatwa , (Serampore edition, p. 26,) 

Kanya dzvadambarsAni jA pradatta gt the bast 7 

JhahntakalyA pita stashya sil kanyA barayct svayang, 

it appears that if a girl be allowed to live in her 
father’s house for 12 years, without being given 
in marriage, then only the father incurs sin. In 
practice also, the marriage of girls in their 12th 
year is quite usual, even among orthodox Hindus. 
Now, if the father does not incur any sin by so 
delaying the marriage of his daughter, the infer- 
ence seems reasonable that the husband does not 
incur any sin by not consummating his marriage, 
under any circumstances, before his wife has com- 
pleted her 1 2th year. 

It is true that consummation is imperative im- 
mediately after Ritu. But it seems that the word, 
as used in the texts dealing with the subject under 
consideration, is not exactly equivalent to menstrua- 
tion. In fact, it is defined by all the authorities as 
the time when the wife is in a fit condition for preg- 
nancy. Raghunandan, in his Sanskar Tatwa , says that 
Ritu means Ptaja janana jogya Icala, the literal 
rendering of which would make it “ the time for giving 
birth to a child.” The definitions in the commentaries 
of Medhatithi, Kulluka and Nandana with reference 
to verse 45, Chapter III. of Manus Code, support the 
same view. A girl of 12 years can, in no case, be 
reasonably presumed to be in a fit state for being 
enciente. Such being the case, it is quite open to 
question whether a Hindu is justified in observing 
the Garbhddhdn ceremony upon the appearance of 
menstrual symptoms in his wife before the completion 
of her 1 2th year. According to a well-known maxim* 
of Hindu jurisprudence, intense probability is equiva- 
lent to certainty. At the age of 12, the probability is 
certainly very strong that consummation will not be 
followed by conception. On these grounds, it seems 
reasonable to hold that, in cases of premature deve- 
lopment, the performance of Garbhadhan immediate- 
ly after the appearance of the menses, is not only not 
obligatory, but is positively sinful. 

The texts which lay down that consummation is 
imperative immediately after Ritu, ought to be so 
interpreted as to make them harmonise with the 
text of Yama, which makes the 12th year the 
maximum limit of the proper age for the marriage of 
girls. By so doing, the conclusion is arrived at that 
the husband does not, under any circumstances, incur 
sin by not consummating his marriage on his wife 
before the completion of her 12th year. This view 
is not only not inconsistent with the law as laid down 
by Raghunandan, but derives additional support 
from his definition of the term Ritu. It is true that 
the Pandits of the country have hitherto accepted as 
correct a different interpretation. But that fact 
alone does not entitle it to be regarded as beyond 
question. If it is unsupported by authority, it must 
be rejected — the more so as it brings upon the Rishis 
the odium of having enjoined upon their followers 
the performance of* acts, which, in some cases, 
must lead to one of the most heinous crimes, namely, 
the killing of a female. 


* Vide Raglnmandan’s Tithi Tatwa, Serampore edition, p. 6 . 
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As to whether the Garbhadhan ceremony is obliga- 
tory or optional, there are passages in the MitaksJiera 
and in the Sanskar Tatwa which may be taken to 
support the position that all the Sanskars are impera- 
tive. Marriage and investiture with the sacred 
thread are no doubt obligatory ceremonies. But 
therg is nothing in the Sanhitas of the Kishis to 
support the view that the other ceremonies are bind- 
ing also. On the contrary, the following texts point 
to the conclusion that they are optional. Yagya- 
valkya says, 

“Thus by the performance of these ceremonies is 
the taint of seed and womb removed.” 

Angira says, 

“ As a portrait attains completeness gradually by the 
several limbs being successively painted, so is Brah- 
tninism in its complete form attained by the perform- 
ance of the several purificatory ceremonies.” 

There is not a single text which contains any clear 
indication* from which it can be concluded that any 
sin is incurred by the non-performance of ceremonies 
like Garbhadhan, Punshaban, Shi man ton yan, &c. 
There are texts no doubt which declare that sin is 
incurred by not approaching the wife after the Ritu. 
But the Sanskars other than marriage and investi- 
ture are nowhere declared to be obligatory. Even 
supposing that the Garbhadhan is a ceremony which 
must be performed at the proper time, still the inter- 
pretation suggested above would render its perform- 
ance necessary only after the 1 2th year. 

With reference to the text which says that at the 
age of ten an unmarried girl is called Rajashwala, 
Kashiram, in his commentary on Raghunandan's 
Udvaha Tatwa , says that a maiden of ten years is called 
a Rajashwala but is not necessarily so as a matter of 
fact. It cannot therefore be contended that a father 
incurs any sin by not marrying his daughter at the age 
of ten. There is no reason whatever to suppose that, 
in the text of Rajmartanda cited in the Udvaha Tatwa , 
p. 27, the word Rajashwala is used in the secondary 
smise given to it by the text of Angira which is to the 
effect — 

A Ct favor s<i bhabet Court ttava varsti tu Rohini 
IJwasame Kanvti/cii Rrokta at a tudhum Rnjashwald t 

It is a well known rule of interpretation, that the 
same word cannot be taken to denote both its primary 
and its secondary meaning in the same passage. 

Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachurdtnani, in his recently 
published pamphlet “ The Rites of Garbhddhdn, ” 
cites the authority of Raghunandan in support of 
the position that all the Sanskars are imperative. He 
might have cited the Mitakshera also for the same 
purpose. But, so far as we can see, he does not quote 
a single Sanhita text from which it can be concluded 
that the ceremonies other than marriage and in- 
vestiture with the thread are obligatory. 

With regard to the passages wherein Vigyanesh- 
war and Raghunandan declare that the Sanskars are 
ttitya , it may be said that they predicate this only with 
reference to npanayana and marriage. It is to be 
noted here that no form of expiation is prescribed 
anywhere for non-performance of ceremonies like 
Garbhddhdn, Shimantonyan, Punshabdn, &c. There is 
a penance for not approaching the wife at the proper 
season. But that is a different matter altogether. 

Pandit Churdmani, in his concluding remarks, lays 
great stress upon custom and immemorial practice. 

* As to \vh;u these indications are, vide Raghunandan’s Ekadasi 
Tattva, p. 63. 

t At the eighth year a maiden is called Gouri, at the ninth she is 
called Rohini, at the tenth her designation is Kanyaka, after that she is 
Rajas>hvviiid. 


But he ought to know that the performance of 
ceremonies prescribed by custom can never be ob- 
ligatory. That such is the case will appear clear 
from the discussion with reference to the Holakadhi- 
karana in Sreekishen’s commentary on the Daya- 
bhaga. It may be said that the Garbhadhan cere- 
mony is prescribed by the Shasters, and does not rest 
upon custom only like Hooli. But as a Sanskar it 
could be regarded as imperative, only if it appeared 
to be based upon Sanhita texts, declaring that its 
non-performance was sinful, or containing such 
clauses as “ always ” “ throughout life,” “ never to be 
disregarded,” &c. However, in the view which we 
take as to the proper age for Garbhadhan, the question 
whether it is nitya or kamya is not of much im- 
portance for our present purpose. 

From the use of the words ttava pushpotsabm some 
of the Mantras for celebrating the Garbhadhan cere- 
mony, Pandit Sasadhar argues, that the time for its 
performance is the first occurrence of menstruation. 
Supposing that the words have the meaning that he 
gives to them, it does not necessarily follow that they 
lead to the conclusion which he draws from them, for, 
he must admit that in case of the husband's absence, 
illness or incapacity at the time of the wife’s first 
menses, the ceremony may be performed on a sub- 
sequent occasion. In fact, the purport of Mantras 
is no safe guide for enabling us to determine what 
our duties are. For instance, in the Mantras pre- 
scribed for utterance in making sacrificial offerings 
to the gods, the following passage occurs : — 

Nara twam bait rupetta mama bhagya thuposthitah * 

From this it is not certainly to be concluded that 
no inferior animal can be offered as a sacrifice to the 
gods. Nor is it to be inferred from the singular 
number in which the word nara is used, that a larger 
number of animals than one may not be sacrificed 
on any one occasion. Vide Raghunandan’s Tit hi 
Tatwa , p. 52. 

Again, for instance, in the mantras for the solemn 
rites, the following words occur : — 

Nat am panchatwa m ag at a m . t 

On this ground is it to be concluded that the 
ritual does not apply to females, or that females can- 
not die at all ? 

The truth is that Mantras are generally so worded 
as to be adapted to the most important and the most 
usual cases. According to some authorities, the 
wording of Mantras may be changed to suit special 
cases. But the leading commentators whose opinion 
we follow, prescribe the utterance of the same 
Mantras in all cases even where their purport may not 
be applicable to the actual event or state of things. 

After what is stated above, it need hardly be ob- 
served that from the use of the words ttava pushpot - 
sab in the Garbhddhdn Mantras, the conclusion does 
not follow that the ceremony must be performed im- 
mediately after first menstruation in all cases. If 
the thirteenth year is the proper time for Garbhddhdn 
even in cases of premature development, the Mantras 
prescribed for it may well be used when the cere- 
mony is actually performed, whether the occasion is 
first menstruation or a later one. 

Some of the texts cited in Pandit Churdmani’s 
pamphlet clearly support the view, that the proper 
season for celebrating the Garbhddhdn is the time 
wherr the physical constitution of the wife is suffi- 

* O man ! through my good fortune I have got thee for making a 
sacrificial offering. 

t The man deceased. 
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ciently developed, so that she may be reasonably sup- 
posed to be fit for becoming pregnant. The text of 
Sankhya quoted in page 16 of the pamphlet says, 
Garbkyaskya sphutata gnydne nishekuh parikirtita* 

This text certainly does not ordain that the cere- 
mony must be performed on the occurrence of the first 
menstruation. 

Jogendra Nath Biiattacharjee. 

the literature and drama of the week. 

THE Corinthian Theatre will be remembered for its steady 
efforts to interest and amuse the higher taste of the public. 
If it in any degree failed to interest or amuse, so much the 
worse for the public. Never has Calcutta had such high 
acting of the greatest dramas as the Miln company gave in 
this theatre. If tragedy did not draw, they played comedy. 
If the elder drama fell flat or palled, they played a Nine- 
teenth Century novel of sensation. There was provision for 
puritans as well as play-goers. .Last Sunday, Mr. Miln again 
appeared in the character of a Lecturer. He was as im- 
pressive in this rdle as in that of an actor. His subject was 
The Church and Stage as Friendly Forces. In treating 
it, Mr. Miln made a masterly vindication of the theatre. So 
far from its being the devil’s own, it was intimately connect- 
ed with the pulpit. Although now divorced from religion, 
the stage was religious in its origin in every country. The 
priests were the first players. The Lecturer heaped derision 
upon the narrow-minded clergy and other fanatics who 
proscribed the drama. He treated with deserved scorn the 
myth of Hell-fire and the doctrine of eternal damnation and 
suffering. He showed conclusively how groundless were the 
charges against the morality of the stage, and went far to 
show how it was capable of improving the minds and 
morals of people. He exposed the unwarrantable preten- 
sions and condemned the methods of the Church. Having 
been himself a clergyman, and an eminent preacher into 
the bargain, he spoke with perfect mastery of both sides of 
his theme. The lecture was enlivened with many anecdotes. 
Among the best were those disclosing his intimate rela- 
tions with eminent clergymen, including right reverend 
prelates. Not the least interesting were those affording 
glimpses of the remarkable man who, a popular preacher, 
gave up his sacred calling from scruples of conscience — 
being unable to master the difficulties of the Creed — to en- 
ter the loathed-by-many profession of a player, and quickly 
rose to be a great actor. A Yankee by birth, and educated, 
we believe, at Princeton, he received his subsequent and most 
valuable training under the friendly guidance of the late 
Henry Ward Beecher, whom he called the greatest orator of 
his time. # In that burst of affectionate eulogy, perhaps 
Mr. Miln did some unconscious injustice to another of 
his countrymen, the late Wendell Phillips. To our mind, 
judging of course entirely from recorded eloquence, the 
latter 'surpassed in force, fervour and pathos every 
speaker of English words in our generation. Mr. Phillips’s 
impassioned appeal in behalf of poor John Brown, read by 
us in the closet many years ago, still rings in our mind. 
Whittier’s exquisite lyrics we have pretty nearly forgotten. 
Dr. Henry Ward Beecher’s range was far greater, no doubt. 
For one thing, he overflowed with vivacity, while Phillips 
was deficient in humour. , 

On Tuesday, Macbeth was again played with the old suc- 
cess, and even better. The one point to which wc had ven- 
tured to take exception, was rectified and the whole repre- 
sentation was wthout a flaw. Mr. Miln, however, was not 
the same on this evening that he was on previous occasions. 
Following the example of the growth of the mind and art 
of the great Poet in his various works, he not only deviates 
from the beaten track but also does not scruple to depart 
from himself in his endeavours to demonstrate each salient 
situation and idea. He is ever essaying new methods to 
bring the conception of the author home to his audience. 
So, on this occasion he showed his perfect grip of his 
character by a slight deflection, as in the murder scene, but 
he departed not in the least from Nature, and was as 
forcible as ever. His power of face, aided no doubt with 
paint, is extraordinary. The change of Macbeth’s counten- 
ance kept pace with the development of the acfioti and 
the deterioration of character, giving the lie direct to the mis- 

* Consummation is prescribed when it is ascertained that the womb 
is fully developed. 


giving, prophetic as it turned out, of the doomed Duncan, 

There's no art 

To find the mind's construction in the face : 

The key to the success of the actor is his unswerving at- 
tention to the remark of Lady Macbeth 

Your face, my Thane, is as a book where men 

May read Grange matters : 

First we beheld the fair, open, transparent visage of the brave 
Thane. Presently the dream of ambition, and anon the 
wavering of a yet uncompromised soul, shadowed his 
broad brow. His mind made up, however, imparts a 
sunshine to the forehead, but it is momentary. Soon 
the clouds gather and continue, with little occasional 
breaks, to the bitter end. Throughout, one has but to see 
the dreamy scowling face to understand the fire that is con- 
suming the brave bad man, whose baser nature had surren- 
dered his destiny to the promptings of three infernal spirits. 
Miss Kate Douglas as usual made a good Lady Macbeth, 
and Mr. Montgomery a spirited Macduff. 

For the rest of the week, the company played Sir Walter 
Scott’s Rob Roy as dramatised by Pocock. This play with 
its English and .Scotch songs and Highland reels, including 
the inevitable bagpipe, has caught the general taste. Night 
after night has Calcutta been charmed with it. Mr. Miln 
was a striking Rob Roy, His disguise was perfect. Who 
ever suspected that the intellectual delineator of Shakes- 
peare’s heroes was such a broad-shouldered, deep-chested 
athlete? Nor did his voice give assurance of his personality. 
That the great actor of Shylock will represent with impres- 
sive vividness the revenge of the outlaw MacGregor, goes 
without saying, and we are not surprised to hear that Rob 
Roy has, in America and Australia, been always esteemed 
among his best impersonations. 

Mr. Wilmot Eyre who had to sustain the trying part of 
Francis Osbaldistone, acquitted himself with great credit. 
Mr. Nunn’s Rashlcigh Osbaldistone was excellent. Mr. 
J. Stark as the Bailie Nicol Jarvie was charming. 

The company’s season draws to a close. They are here 
up to Friday next the 29th instant. They have not yet 
exhausted their repertoire. They will not leave without 
playing Lord Lytton’s famous dramas Richelieu and the 
Lady of Lyons. It must be interesting to see Mr. Miln as 
Richelieu and as Mclnottee. The season will close on Friday 
with Mr. Miln’s benefit. Wc hope, after all his sacrifices for 
their amusement, the generous inhabitants of Calcutta will 
make some amends on that evening. 

THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY IN 
CONVOCATION. 

In our opening page we have spoken of the Convocation in 
the future tense. While the printer was at work with that 
part of our paper, the great educational ceremony was going 
on in our Latin Quarter. The Viceroy, who is ex-officio 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, was on arrival re- 
ceived at the foot of the stairs by the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gurudas Banerjca. His Excellency en- 
tered the robing-room and, putting on his Chancel lorial 
habiliments, issued forth to head the procession of the 
Fellows to the Hall. There Lord Lansdovvne took posses- 
sion of his academic throne, supported on one side by his 
Vice and on the other by his Lieutenant of the Province. 
(It is not always that Viceroys assert themselves in this 
sphere. Wc remember seeing one sitting without gown be- 
low the dais while the Vice-Chancellor occupied the highest 
seat of honor and authority.) With his permission, the Vice- 
Chancellor opend the Convocation. Then the important 
business of conferring degrees commenced and dragged its 
slow length along. In the absence of organization, the pro- 
cess was slower than it might be. Nor was it enlivened 
by the rather rowdy demonstrations incident to such 
gatherings in England. For once, however, when the 
sweet girl graduates stepped forward for the dues of their 
proficiency, the sluggish Bengali graduates of the male 
gender burst into applause that reminded Oxonians and 
English visitors of the scenes in the Sheldonian Theatre. 
That business disposed of, His Excellency the Chancellor, 
rose amid loud cheers, and spoke as follows : — 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Your Honour, Ladies Sc Gentlemen : — 

Lot me, in the first place, express the pleasure which it gives ine 
once more to meet the Members of the Convocation. They will 
allow me to wish them a happy new year and to express my hope 
that it may bring nothing but prosperity to the University and to 
all who are connected with it. On these occasions our thoughts. 
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naturally turn to the year which we have just'left behind. It was 
marked by one incident which has attracted much public attention, 
and which possesses a painful interest for us, I need not tell you 
rhat I refer to the case of the Ripon College and the serious irregu- 
larities which were discovered in connection with it. The subject 
is one which I would gladly pass by without notice, but it would 
be the merest affectation on my part to ignore if, and as the ques- 
tion was one which was referred to the Government of India — one, 
moreover, in which our action, or perhaps I should say our inaction, 
provoked a good many comments, I feel that I am called upon to 
say one or two words in reference to it. 

I do so, not fur the purpose of reviving controversies which have 
been laid to rest, but merely because l am extremely anxious that 
the attitude observed by the Government of India should not be 
misconstrued. 

Upon one point there will be no dispute. The facts which were 
brought to light beyond all question disclosed ii regularities of the 
gravest kind -irregularities discreditable to the institution imme- 
diately concerned, ami indirectly reflecting discredit upon the Uni- 
versity, to which the College is affiliated. I wish to lake this op- 
portunity of placing on record my strong condemnation of those 
practices, and I say without hesitation that, il we could have 
brought ourselves to believe that the authorities of the University 
were likely to tolerate or to connive at such practices, the inter- 
vention of the Government of India would have become inevitable. 

It is, however, most important that we should remember how the 
case stood when it came before us. The question had been dealt 
with in the first instance by the Syndicate, which may, I think, be 
properly described as being for ordinary purposes the Executive body 
of the University — a body which, as l understand your constitution, 
derives its authority from the Senate, and acts under its mandate. 
But when the case came before the Government of India we found 
that the Senate, acting within its rights, had taken the matter out of 
the hands of the Syndicate and was still engaged in dealing with it 
itself. The question which we had to decide was therefore not so 
much whether the stronger measures proposed by the Syndicate, 
or the milder courses which found favour with the Senate, best met 
with the requirements of the case, as whether, while the Senate 
was still dealing with the question, which undoubtedly concerned 
it, the Government of India ought to intervene and, upon the as- 
sumption that the University was not fit to be trusted to deal 
adequately with the ease, resort to a kind of coup d'etat which would 
have had the effect of, for the moment, superseding Senate and 
Syndicate alike. We felt that under these circumstances we could 
not, while the matter was still i ub juditc, without dealing a blow at 
the authority of the University, take the matter out of its hands. 
(Applaud.) 

I am glad to hear that the persons responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Ripon College have been able to satisfy the University 
authorities, including the Members of the Syndicate, that they have 
taken adequate precautions against the recurrence of such de- 
plorable incidents ( appLuu' ), and the question lias been disposed 
of in, and by the University, and without the intervention of the 
Government— an intervention which must always be contemplated 
as possible in an extreme ease, but which should, 1 feel no doubt, 
be resorted to as rarely as possible. 

The incident has been a most rcgrctablc one, but I trust that it 
will serve as a lesson not only to those immediately concerned, but 
to all who are in any way connected with the educational system 
of which this University is the head. The University owes it not 
only to itself, but to every institutiou connected with it, and to 
every student whose hopes are centred here, to uphold scrupulously 
the standard of truth and morality from which so reprehensible a 
departure was made upon the occasion of which I am speaking. 

The Vice-Chancellor, in concluding the discussion which took 
place on the 8th September, referred in weighty words to this 
sacred obligation, and I am glad to have this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my entire adhesion to what then fell from him. (Applause.) 

Before I sit clown l should like to refer for one moment to 
another matter of interest to the University -—a matter of which 
1 can speak without any misgivings or regie ts. 

When I last had the pleasure of meeting you 1 mentioned my 
desire to sec the Fellowships of the University conferred upon 
somewhat different principles to those which had previously 
governed the selection, and 1 intimated my readiness to consider, 
when the next series of vacancies come to be filled up, the names 
of one or two gentlemen submitted to me by the Graduates of 
the University for this high distinction. I have been able to 
fulfil my pledge, and a few weeks ago the Graduates were given an 
opportunity of making their selection. (Applause.) They have 
done so, and they have put before me the names of two gentlemen, 
Babu Jogindra Chandra Ghose and Babu Mohendra Nath Ray. I 
have ascertained that this selection has been one justified by the 
character and antecedents of the gentlemen selected. (Applame.) 

* Babu Jogindra Chandra Ghose is an M.A. of eight years’ standing, 
and has been practising as a Vakil of the Calcutta High. Court for 
about six years. He is a gentleman of cultivated tastes, and has 
done his country and the literary world good service by editing in a 


collected form, and with an excellent introduction, the scattered 
writings of the Indian reformer Ram Mohun Ray. (Applause,) 

Babu Mohendra Nath Ray is an M.A. of six years’ standing, and 
is one of the most distinguished Graduates of the University. His 
academic career was exceptionally brilliant ; he stood first at the 
F. A., and first in his own subject at the M. A. examination, and he 
won some of the most important scholarships, prizes, and medals that 
are competed for at the Arts examinations. He is now one of the 
lecturers on higher Mathematics in the City College, and in the 
Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science. 

It therefore gives me much pleasure to include these two gentle- 
men in the list of the Fellows who have been appointed to fill ex- 
isting vacancies. (Applause.) You will, by the way, notice that, 
following the precedent of last year, only eight appointments have 
been made, although there were 12 vacancies. This course has 
been adopted with the object of gradually reducing the Fellow's List 
to more reasonable proportions. 1 am sufficiently pleased with the 
results of the little electoral experiment which we have conducted 
here to promise you that it shall be repeated next year. The only 
improvement which I have to suggest is that you may probably find 
it possible to devise some means of giving what might be called 
your out-voters— I mean the M.*A.i who arc resident in the Mofus- 
sil — an opportunity of signifying their wishes, as well as the gentle- 
men who reside in Calcutta, or the immediate neighbourhood. (Ap- 
plause.) I take this opportunity of publicly expressing my thanks to 
a body of Graduates, numbering nearly 200 , who were kind enough 
to write me a letter of thanks, in which they expressed their appre- 
ciation of the privilege conferred upon them. It is very satisfactory 
to me to know that it possesses a real value in their eyes, and I feel 
sure that they will continue to exercise it with due care and a pro- 
per sense of responsibility. (Applause.) 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor— It now remains for me only to offer my 
congratulations and best wishes to all those who have to-day received 
University degrees at your hands, and perhaps I may be permitted 
to add a special word of congratulation to the ladies who came be- 
fore you ( t applause / and whose success was evidently so entirely ac- 
ceptable to those whom I have been addressing. ( Continued applause.) 

1 now beg to call upon the Vice-Chancellor to address the 
Convocation.” 

We have not space, this week at any rate, for the Vice- 
Chancellor’s long address, which was frequently cheered. 
The Convocation was then declared at an end. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S COUNCIL FOR MAKING LAWS. 

[Concluded /tom page 3/ ) 

The Ilon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Lakshman Nulkar said : — 
“I wish to support the Morion that leave be granted to introduce 
this Bill, inasmuch as it will afford, to a certain extent at least, 
protection against physical violation of a class of helpless children 

among large sections of the population. 

* » • * * • 

“As to the unpopularity of the measure, it is very probable that 
in certain quaitors and in certain sections of society it will be at 
first viewed with disapprobation, and it may even be made the 
occasion of false alarm. But I feel certain that such a feeling 
would be temporary, traceable directly to the false issues raised in 
the course of the heated controversy which has been going on for 
some years past between social reformers on the one side and those 
who claim to be conservatives on the other. It is the country’s 
misfortune that the one party should have often overdone their part 
by appealing for legislative aid in matters which lie quite outside 
the ordinary functions of the Legislature, and in which it is the duty 
of society to provide remedies. The other party has naturally reta- 
liated by crying down any legislation whatever, apparently because 
it was asked for by their opponents. Indeed, these latter have done 
some harm by claiming the measure* now under consideration as 
specially belonging to their programme of social reform. As a 
matter of fact, it has as little direct connection with social reform 
as any other provision of the Penal Code. It simply seeks to 
remove a glaring defect in the criminal law of India. This true 
character of the measure will soon become clear to the public, as 
they have time to consider its nature and effect calmly and dispas- 
sionately ; because 1 feel certain that, but for the fact that it was 
mixed up by one of the parties to the social reform controversy with 
their demands for all manner of legislative props to their plans, we 
shjuld never have heard of any misconception on the subject, much 
less opposition to such an extremely moderate increase of the age of 

Holloway's Pilis.— Changes of temperature and weather frequently 
upset pei sous who are most careful of their health, and particular in 
their diet. These corrective, purifying, and gentle aperient Pills are 
the best remedy for all defective action of the digestive organs. They 
augment the appetite, strengthen the stomach, correct biliousness, and 
carry off all that is noxious from the system. Holloway’s Pills arc com- 
posed of rare balsams, unmixed with baser matter, and on that account 
are peculiarly well adapted for the young, delicate, and aged. As this 
peerless medicine has gained fame in the past, $0 will it preserve it in 
the future by its renovating and invigorating qualities, and the impossi- 
bility of its doing harm. 
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consent. Indeed, it is extremely probable that, if twelve or even 
fourteen years had been provided for in the original Penal Code 
thirty years ago, it would have passed unchallenged by the general 
public.” 

His Excellency the President said “ I do not think it neces- 
sary to add to what has already been said in defence of the Bill on 
the table except perhaps to the extent of observing that, while vve 
shall always recognize the high authority which attaches to any 
observations falling from the lips of our Hon’blc colleague Sir 
Romesh Chunder Mitter, the Government of India, for the reasons 
urged by the Hon’blc Member in charge of the Bill in his opening 
statement, cannot admit with him that the existing criminal law is 
sufficient for the purpose of affording protection to those whom wc 
propose to protect under this Bill. Nor can we accept his view that 
the Proclamation of 1858, which the Government of India regards 
as in the highest degree obligatory upon it, can be considered as 
absolutely precluding us' from interference, simply because for the 
purposes of this Bill the same protection is extended to married as 
to unmarried children. Nor, again, can we join with him in think- 
ing that because there have been no prosecutions under the existing 
section of the Penal Code with its ten-year limit of age, that section 
can be regarded as having no effect,* or, as I think he described it, 
a ‘dead letter.’ I believe that I shall be confirmed by those who 
are more familiar with Indian legislation than l am when I say that 
the effect of the law in this country is often valuable quite as much 
for its educative operation as for any results which it may lead to in 
the matter of legal proceedings or prosecutions. These, however, 
arc points which can be more conveniently discussed at a later stage 
in the Bill. My object in now addressing the Council is to place 
Hon’blc Members and the public in complete possession of the views 
of the Government of India, not so much with regard to the special 
question dealt with in this Bill, as with respect to certain other 
matters which arc to some extent connected with it in the mind of 
the public. 

“The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill has very properly 
insisted that it does not in any way affect what may, for convenience 
sake, be spoken of as the marriage law of this country. There is, as 
far as I am aware, no social or religious custom, or observance, in 
force among the Hindu community to which this Bill does the 
slightest violence. Wc propose merely to protect from the unques- 
tioned evils of early prostitution, or premature sexual intercourse, that 
great body of the female children of India which lies between the 
age of ten, up to which the present law affords them protection, and 
the age of twelve, up to which we propose that such protection 
should be extended. Our measure affects the marriage usage only 
in so far as this protection extends to a married as well as to an un- 
married child. Under the law, as it now stands, no distinction is 
made between them for this particular purpose, and wc do not pro- 
pose that, as a matter of principle, any such distinction should be 
introduced now. The immaturity of a young girl does not vary 
according as she is married or not, and we cannot, therefore, con- 
sistently give protection to the one class and deny it to the other. 
That is the beginning and the end of the connection of the Bill 
upon the table with the marriage law of India. 

“ It is, hcJwcvcr, within the knowledge of Hon’ble Members— 
and our Hon’blc colleague Mr. Nulkar has dwelt with great force 
upon the point — that the proposal embodied in the Bill has recently 
been associated with other proposals widely different from it — 
pioposals*which do most distinctly affect the marriage law and the 
religious and social institutions of the Hindus. This association has 
been so closely maintained that the whole group of questions has 
come to be regarded as indissolubly connected, and it is inferred 
that, if the Government of India intends to deal with any one part 
ot the subject, we arc to a certain extent committed to deal with 
the rest. 

“I desire to correct this misapprehension, and, if Hon’ble Mem 
bers will allow me, I propose to place them and the public in full 
possession of our intentions, and to tell them exactly, not only what 
we propose to do in regard to the group of proposals to which J 
have referred, but also what we propose to leave undone. 

“ The proposals to which I refer, and which have lately been 
brought prominently under our notice, are to be found in a scries of 
Resolutions lately submitted to the Government of India by an 
English Committee, numbering amongst its members many persons 
occupying conspicuous positions in public life, and connected at one 
time or another with high official employments in this country. It 
is impossible to feel any doubt as to the sincerity of rhis distinguish- 
ed body of reformers, or as to the excellence ot the objects at which 
they arc endeavouring to arrive. If we do not entirely agree with 
them in their conclusions, it is only because, being, as we arc, in 
closer contact than most of them with public opinion here, we 
realise more fully than they can the extreme gravity of any steps 
of which it might be truly said that they involve interference with 
the religious or social institutions of any large section of th,e inha- 
bitants of India. 

“I will, for the sake of convenience, refer in order to the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the Committee, and by it submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State for India and the Indian Government. 


“ The first of these Resolutions is in favour of raising the age of 
consent to twelve. That is the proposal embodied in our Bill, and 
I need not refer further to it except for the purpose of mentioning 
that we decided to take this subject up early in the month of July 
last, and consequently long before wc were aware of the movement 
which had been set on foot in England. 

“ I may also point out in passing that, in one most important 
respect, our Bill, in so far as it affects husbands and wives, affords to 
them a degree of security against undue or inquisitorial interference 
which they do not at present possess. It docs so in the following 
way My Hon’ble friend has explained that in order to minimise 
the risk of private persecution, or of blackmailing by the police, the 
offence dealt with by the Bill has, in all cases where the husband is 
the person accused, been made non-cognizable. As the law now 
stands, with the lower limit of age, it is a cognizable offence even if 
the husband is the person who has committed it. While therefore we 
have in one sense rendered the law more stringent by increasing the 
age limit, we have in another sense greatly increased our precautions 
against an abuse of the law, ami given the advantage of this new 
security to a large number of persons who are at present entirely 
without it. 

“The second Resolution suggests the so-called ‘ratification* of 
infant marriages ‘within a reasonable time of the proper age,’ with 
the condition that mairiages not so ratified shall be set aside. This 
proposal has, I understand, received a considerable amount of 
support in influential quarters. 1 do not, however, think that those 
who have advocated its adoption can have realised the tremendous 
gravity of the step which they recommend. It is no exaggeration to 
say that such a change in the law would simply revolutionise the 
social system of the Hindus. Wc arc all aware that in their cstiina 
tion a marriage contract, no matter at what age it is entered into, is 
of the most absolutely binding and sacred character. To enact that 
such a contract should subsequently be made revocable, or, in other 
words, that the original contract should become little more than a 
formal betrothal, would involve an interference with the domestic 
institutions of the people of India, which neither my colleagues nor \ 
arc prepared to admit. To justify such interference upon the ground 
that it would to some extent assimilate the law in India to what used 
to be the common law as to child marriage in Christian Europe ap- 
pears to me to be entirely beside the mark. I am, moreover, al- 
together at a loss to conceive how such a law, supposing it to have 
been passed, could be enforced, and 1 observe that even the 
authors of the Resolution admit that the change could not be made 
without consulting native Indian opinion, and that they throw out 
the further suggestion that, should the proposed change meet with 
serious opposition, it could, in the first instance, be made binding 
only on such classes of the community as might formally place 
themselves under it. 

“The third Resolution has reference to the much debated sub- 
ject of suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. It is urged that 
such suits in their coercive form arc open to serious objection, and 
tli at the law under which a decree for the restitution of conjugal 
rights may be enforced by imprisonment should bo amended. The 
Government of India is invited to ‘ reconsider the whole subject 
with a due regard to the maniage law and the habits and customs 
of the people of India.* I am in a position to say that the Govern- 
ment of India have already, on more than one occasion, given to 
this matter the reconsideration for which the authors of' the Reso- 
lution have asked. The suljjcct is one of extreme intricacy, and it 
would be impossible, within the limits of these observations, to 
deal with it satisfactorily, but I may say that the result of our 
enquiries has been to satisfy us that suits for restitution are common 
only in a few localities, and that in these they are usually confined 
to the lower classes of society, which naturally regard such suits 
from a point of view different from that of their superiors in social 
status. Wc have therefore had to consider how these classes would 
be affected were wc to deprive them absolutely of any of the 
remedies which the law now affords. 

“ Now, it must be borne in mind that in cases where the hus- 
band or wife lias property, the Court already has power to attach 
it, and after a limited time to award compensation to the suitor. 
It can, therefore, only be in cases where there is no property that 
any necessity can arise for enforcing the decree by imprisonment, 
and in such cases imprisonment is probably often the only remedy 
available. Wc are of opinion that a serious injustice would be done 
to the poorer classes of suitors, were it to be enacted that under no 
circumstances shall this remedy be resorted to. Such an enactment 
would encourage lax customs in respect of marriage where the 
customs arc already deplorably lax, and where it should be our 
object to render the marriage tie more binding than it is at present. 
Whatever be the opinion of the more educated members of the 
community, wc have no reason to believe that among the poorer 
classes the enforcement of a decree for restitution by imprisonment 
of the wife or husband at the discretion of the Court is looked 
upon by either party as an outrage. We think, however, that the 
existing law is capable of improvement. At present the law leaves 
it to the decree-holder to demand imprisonment as a means of 
enforcing the decree, and, if he does so, the Court has no option. 
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We think that such an option should be given, and that it would 
suffice if a proviso were inserted in section 260 of the Civil Proce- 
dure Code empowering the Court to refuse to consign a recusant 
wife or husband to imprisonment, or, should the Court order im- 
prisoniTK'nt, to restrict the term to such period as it might think fit. 
We* do not, however, regard this question as one of immediate or 
urgent importance, and we propose to deal with it whenever we 
next have occasion to revise the Civil Procedure Code. We sec 
at any rate no reason lor undertaking legislation in regard to this 
poinf concurrently with that which will be necessary with reference 
to the wholly distinct question dealt with in the present Bill. 

“The fourth Resolution has reference to the remarriage of 
widows, and asks that the legal obstacles that still stand in the way 
of this should be removed. In regard to this, two proposals are 
made. Of these the first is that we should alter the law as it is 
expressed in section 2 of Act XV of i S 5 6, under which a widow 
forfeits her interest in her deceased husband’s property on her re- 
marriage. Now there can be no doubt that this section often has 
the effect of placing a Hindu widow who marries again in a most 
lamentable position —a position which is all the more pitiable be- 
cause, as pointed out by the trameis of the Resolution, it is a worse 
position than that of the widow who, without remarrying, leads an 
u iif haste life. Tl\e section is, however, one which we are certainly 
not prepared to repeal. During the course of the long discussions 
which have taken place in regard to this branch of the subject, 
nothing has been more clearly established than that the right given 
to a widow in her husband’s estate is one which she enjoys under 
very strict and special limitations. She is allowed to assume an 
interest in her husband’s property, not as its natural heir, or with 
the idea that she is to be free to enjoy it in such a manner as she 
may deem fit, but because she is regarded as specially responsible 
for the performance of certain religious acts essential to the well- 
being of the deceased — acts which she could not adequately perform 
if by a fresh marriage she were to become the wife of a different 
person. This aspect of the question was thoroughly considered at 
the time when the Act of 1856 was discussed in the Legislative 
Council, and I will venture to read an extract from a speech deli- 
vered upon that occasion by Sir James Colville, who has expressed 
in language more appropriate than any which l can command, and 
with an authority to which I cannot pretend, what seems to us to 
be the sound view of the ease. Sir James Colville said : — 

’The right thus taken by the widow in her husband’s estate was 
a very peculiar one, and very limited in enjoyment. She had not 
full dominion over the property, for she could not alienate any part 
of it except for purposes of strict necessity, or for such pious uses as 
contributed to the spiritual benefit of her husband. In fact, the law 
gave it to her not for her own benefit, but from the notion that her 
prayers and sacrifices, and the employment ol his wealth in religious 
and charitable acts, would be beneficial to her deceased husband in 
another state of existence. If then this Bill had enabled her 
to carry into the arms of another man, or into another family, the 
property which she had so acquired, its opponents might reasonably 
have objected to it, that it would aggravate those nmhievous conse- 
quences which often flow from the law as it exists, and that, con- 
trary to Hindu law and Hindu feeling, it enabled the widow to 
enjoy her deceased husband's estate ficcd from the condition and 
the trusts upon which alone the law gave it to her.' 

“ This view of the case is, I apprehend, as sound at the present 
time as it was when Sir James Colville's words were spoken, and we 
do not propose to make any departure from the wise policy embodi- 
ed in the passage which l have just read. 

The second of the alleged obstacles is snid to atise from the 
insufficiency of the protection afforded to widows desiring to remarry 
under section 6 of the same Act, which runs as follows 

‘ Whatever words spoken, ceremonies perfouned, or engagements 
made, on the marriage of a Hindu female who has not bcui previ- 
ously married, are sufficient to constitute a valid marriage, shall have 
the same effect, if spoken, performed, or made, on the marriage of a 
Hindu widow ; ami no marriage shall be declared invalid on the 
ground that such words, ceremonies, or engagements, are inappli- 
cable to the case of a widow.' 

This section was obviously intended to afford facilities for such 
reman iages by giving them validity in spire of any ecclesiastical 
opposition which they might encounter. These facilities are, how- 
ever, it is stated, of no avail in consequence of the refusal of the 
Hindu priests to perform the necessary marriage ceremonies, and it 
is suggested tentatively that the State might perhaps provide a form 
of civil mairiagc before a Registrar for women desiring to contract a 
second marriage. 

“ 1 am constrained to express my opinion that those who propose 
to overcome this obstacle by the adoption of such a remedy have 
altogether underrated the extent of the difficulty with which they 
have to deal. In order to explain my meaning, I cannot do so 
better than refer to the manner in which the 9ame point has been 
dealt with by a well-known writer on Indian subjects who has lately 
published in the London Tunes a scries of papers dealing with these 
subjects. The writer of these papers sums up his conclusion by 
advising us not to provide an alternative form of marriage, but to 


take steps in order to afford protection to individual Hindus who 
desire so avail themselves of the civil rights already granted to them 
by British-made Acts against the public penalties inflicted upon 
them by the Hindu ecclesiastical law, and he explains, in more than 
one eloquent passage, that the whole of the disabilities under which 
Hindu women at present suffer in this respect arise from the short- 
comings of our legislation, ‘which allows the Hindu ecclesiastical 
law to inflict penalties upon Hindu women for the lawful exercise 
of their civil rights.' He tells us that the remedy for this state of 
things ‘lies within the power of the Anglo-Indian Legislature,* and 
that ‘the Hindu ecclesiastical law should forthwith be deprived of 
its power to legally punish women for the lawful exercise of their 
civil rights.' 

“Now 1 think Hon’blc Members will agree with me that when 
we speak of Hindu ecclesiastical law, and of legislation for the pur- 
pose of depriving it of any of its powers, we should keep before us 
a clear conception of that which is meant by the expression ‘Hindu 
ecclesiastical law ;’ and fortunately the writer of the papers from 
which l am quoting has himself supplied us with an adequate defini- 
tion, for he proceeds to explain that by the term ‘Hindu ecclesiasti- 
cal law' it is his intention to sum up the ‘the complex growth of or- 
dinance, usage, and procedure, \vhieh forms the religious side of the 
caste system, as distinguished from its social and commercial aspects.* 
The struggle therefore upon which the Indian Legislature is invited 
to embark is a struggle with no less an opponent than the whole 
system of Hindu religious caste. The hopelessness of such a 
contest in reference to issues of this kind, even if we were not de- 
terred from it by other considerations, becomes evident if we consi- 
der the nature of the penalties by which the edicts of this so-called 
ecclesiastical law are enforced. What then are those penalties? We 
are informed by the same authority that the penalties which the 
Hindu ecclesiastical law, as thus defined, inflicts upon a couple who 
have the courage to avail themselves of the Marriage Act of 1856, 
are threefold. The first of these penalties is, he explains, a social 
one. The married couple, and such of their friends as have abetted 
their marriage, are cut oft* from social and domestic intercourse with 
their families and caste people. With this penalty the writer 
frankly admits that ‘it would be practically impossible for the British 
law to interfere.* We may therefore assume that, whatever legisla- 
tion we may resort to, this penalty, with all its terrors— and it is not 
easy to overestimate them — will remain in force. It is explained, 
however, that there are also two religious penalties,— ‘the woman is 
denied admission to the temple for the performance of her habitual 
religious duties, as if she were living in open sin ;* and besides this 
‘an act of excommunication may also issue against the married 
couple and their abettors, which completely cuts them off from all 
rights aad privileges to which they were entitled as members of a 
Hindu caste.’ 

“It is against these penalties that we are asked to protect those 
who arc liable to them, and 1 gather from what follows that it is in- 
tended that such protection shall take the shape of a change in the 
law which would render any attempt to enforce such penalties 
punishable under the Penal Code. 

“We have anxiously considered this suggestion, and the conclu- 
sion which forces itself upon us is, first, that we should not be justi- 
fied in attempting so far-reaching an innovation as that which would, 
for example, be involved in compelling the admission of any person 
to the places of worship of the Hindus in opposition to the religious 
scruples of the rest of the community. And in the next place we 
arc convinced that any attempt to resort to such legal compulsion 
would be absolutely illusory so long as the social excommunication, 
with which it is admitted rhit we should be powerless to interfere] 
remains in force. The social and the religious excommunication arc 
two forms of one and the same thing, and, so long as Hindu opinion 
remains what it is upon these subjects, any attempts to remove either 
religious or social disabilities in eases such as that under discussion 
are, we believe; predestined to failuve. If any change is to be 
made in these respects, it must come from within, and not from 
without, and must be the result of an alteration in the public 
opinion of the people of this country, and not of a social innova- 
tion forced upon them by the British Government. Signs are, 

I am glad to sav, not wanting that, amongst the more enlightened 
and better educated classes, such an alteration is already in progress. 

“For the reasons which I have given, we do not, with the excep- 
tions upon which I have already touched, propose to proceed in the 
direction indicated by these Resolutions. ^Vc propose for the 
present to limit ourselves to legislation which, as my Hon’ble friend 
has pointed out, will not create a new offence, and which will not 
touch the marriage law. Our object is simply to afford protection 
to those who cannot protect themselves, protection from a form of 
physical ill-usage which I believe to be reprobated by the most 
thoughtful section of the community, which is to the best of my 
belief entirely unsupported by religious sanction, and which, under 
the English law, is punishable with penal servitude for life, without 
any exceptions or reservations. 

“ l trust that the measure, thus limited and restricted, will receive 
the support of public opinion, and I cordially commend it to the 
favourable consideration of the Council.** 
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ORDERS BY THE VICE-CHANCELLOR 
AND SYNDICATE 

OF THK CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 

It is heieby notified for general information 
that a Convocation of the Univeisity of 
Calcutta for conferiing degrees will be hold at 
the Senate House, College Squate, on Satur- 
day, the 24th January, at 3 ]'. M. 

Gtndtiates of ihe Umveisiiv in academic 
costume are admissible, on piesenting them- 
selves at the south gate of the Senate House, 
at 2 P. M. 

A. M. NASH, 

OJ/y. P<yistt ar. 

Senate Hou^f, 

The 15th January , iSgr. 

‘CORINTHIAN THEATRE. 

Monday and Tuesday, Jan. 26th and 2? th, 

Tom Tavhn’s Funta-tic Diama. mulled 

A' FOOL’S REVENGE ! 

A Beautiful Stoiy of a Fatliei s Lov<? and 

a Daughters Puiity and Tmth. 
IN WHICH MKAiEO. C. MILN will SUSTAIN 
His maivellous impm sonatn»n of 
BEK rUC CIO, the JESTER. 

MISS LOUISE JORDAN as FI.UR DE I. ISA. 

Wednesday, January 28th, 

Giand Faiewell Benefit to the Accomplished 
Ai tiste, 

MISS LOUISE JORDAN 

U nder the pan on.ige 1 d 

THE HON’ BEE MR. JUSTICE PR 1 NSEP, 
IJ/s/ihl (inuni Master 
and 

THE MASONIC FRA TERNITY OF CALCUTTA, 
Upon which occasion Miss Ionian will appear as 

JULIET 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

For the last time in Calcutta. 


Thursday, January 2<jth, 

Foi one night oulv, 

MR. GEO. C. MILN 

AS CARDINAL RICHELIEU 

In BuUver Luton’s Gnat Diama, 

RICHELIEU. 

The only Peifmmance of this Gie.it Play. 

Friday , January joth, 

E\RI' WELL NIUIIT ! 
positively the last si /peat a /ire 
Of this Populai Company and 1* mew ell Benefit 
to the Distinguished Ac tor, 

MR. GEO. C. MILN, 

On wlnrh lie will a|.|>i-.ir as 

CLAUDE MELXOTIEK 
in ISnhver l.vit-— rli n mm:: nun uitic drama, 

THE LADY OF LYONS. 

MISS J.OU ISE JORDAN as PaULINE. 

rills w 111 positii dy be 

MR MILN'S FINAL APPEARANCE IN 
INDIA. 

ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

/ l/tpote , the if } tn J.muot v JSor. 

Sealed tendeis aminviud fin riie supply of 
Miscellaneous Stores an 1 inatei ials im liming 
buttons, canvas, suvm;; cotton, llanm-i. 
''.liters, pith hats, pintles, thiead, webbing 
ill ah, &c., mine oi Ess a> may be iccjmied, 
for the year 1091 92. 

2. Tenders v\ 1 1 1 only be leceived on the 
punted fotms which aie obtainable at tins 
office. Blanks in the punted fmm must b<* 
filled up c<u 1 e.rtly. 

3 Each tend«*i must 1 "* accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Tn-.ismyde 
posit lereipt in the name of the Snpei intend- 
pnt for Rupees one handled as eai nesi-money. 
Cash or notes will not b** accepted m lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessaiily 
be accepted, any lender may be accepted in 
whole or in part. 

5. Any person whose tender may be accept- 
ed, will be required to fmnish senility in cash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings B mk depo , 
siis, approved Bank deposit receipts, or bond 
for double the amount of security sufficiently 
executed for the due fulfilment of his oontiact 
within one week from (he date of acceptance 
of his tendei, in default of which his earnest- 
rtHtney will be. fo» felted. The security will be 
calculated at 10 per cent, on the conn act. 


6. Any further inhumation tequiied may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Teiuins will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Thmsday the 26th Febi 11.11 v 1 H 9 r 
in ihe presence of such pet sons as may dc-uic 
to attend. 

\V. H. MACKESY, Colonel, 

Supet minident , Arm v ('lot lung. 

NOTICE. 

In accoi dance with the Resolution of the 
Government of B**ng d in t ho Genei al Dep ni- 
meut, dated the hih M rich idSO, publishevl on 
p ego 541 of the Cahufta (hreefte of the 31st of 
the same mouth, noli* e is Imirby given that .m 
examination for the a<lmissmn of female* 
students to t lie cei t ific ate 1 1 tss of the Cab utta 
Medical College will lie held m the The*, ill e of 
that College on Tuesday, the 1 ot h Febiuaty 
lb'91, and following d i\s. 

lion • f and S'u'J.e/s of Examination. 
Tuesday . — English dut.iiion, Gi.iinmai and 
Composition — fiom I to 4 T. M. 
IVerineVifay . — Histmy of En d md and India. 

Geogi u p ] 1 v ; Geneial, and of 
Luna m pailn ulai final I to 
4 I* M. 

Thutsday . — Atuhmein : the lint four rules, vul- 
gui and deeim d fractious, and 
piopoitiou fmm I to 4 1\ M 
Candidates should apply m willing to the 
Pimcipal of the Medical College, Cab utta, not 
later than Satmday, the 7th Felnuaiy, foi pel* 
mission to appear at the examination. 

Applications for pei mission to irside in the 
Sainamayi Hostel should be addiessed to tlie 
Homu.ny S'Miet.ny to the Bengal Bi inch of 
the Countess of Duffel in’s Fund, 36, Chovvilu- 
ghee, Calcutta. 

A. CROFT. 

Director of Public Ins It action. 
The /th Januiu y iS<)r. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Umfoim with “ Tiavelsifc Vnvagrs in Bengal ’’ 

ESSAYS BI A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

ISV 

the Authoi of Ti iveK N Voyages in Bengal.” 
C.MA'U l I A. 

Peis £:-* Kay vet Office, 

PRICE : 

I’o Subscribers paying brfou- publication Rs. 4 
„ mem legisleung siibscnbelS ... „ 5 

„ Otdmaiy putrh.iseis ... ... „ 0 

Apply to tiik M\na<;i-r, Peis and Payyet, 
1, U< koor Dutt’s L,.ne, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 

it';. 3 Watc'i. Omra.it u.t t a ) Y:-an. 

Putty, ‘.m ill. a- mi ,t«\ - 1 1 o 1 1 , ojiM, f ,, . < 1 . 
k'*\ b*s i , s'ioi t .emd‘ a m< k<*i -.1 1 v <* 1 u l :i ii.o.t 
ed wan h, with li n. I 'Ming nn.hii.i in, 
set omlii 1 I'd, t/taoii 'led il/a'. /, :oe!n d, out le»Id 
liguie.foi K ■» b pi r \. P. P. Willi all r„ia 
cl i-.s, ,pnng, li i\ and two yetis' guiiautei*. 
E i*»ily fejunabie. \\ 11 i.int ,,, l to st md lough- 
< ,t fl^e. (bints .'‘il at double ni,i late-. 

] | i\ c no :• 1 «p»* i! am o of fhe.inness Mi S. 
Gooiu di of D .'mi t Man-alt C-ntit fiom 
Chi* icob* savs : — *• \ w ttr li maker valiu d it 
il K-» 2 ^ m Mi B V'. Cneity from An mi ipm 

S l\ M my w e| V dr-( .-IV e. 1 ttiiiU.in g t it it it 

pine wi'- R- ’ M’. M ■ m a ^ If M\ab <»f 

M iMue \\oii. -.nop ttom M mdalav s iv : - 
1 1 i- pevei been tt‘p uii'il dmi'*g the wliole 
pettodof llnee and a it tlf veins 5 ’ 

FASHION ABLE JEWELLERY 

Ibetty C ana b m Gold Cliams. Lot kets, 
PenciD. Tooth Pn ks, complete Shut Buttons, 
Bracelets, B ingles, E tilings, E udmps (ill 
inn), Sc.nf Pins, Statf Ring*., N» 1 ' kleis, 
Bioruhes, Him S |> i tvs, Spectacle Fiam*"-., 
Cigar Huldeis, Tluuibles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamoiuls, Spphircs. Rulnes. Em- 
ei aids, tfrr., at Re. i-S pet each V. P. P. Mr. (i. 
Smith, Salt • Inspector, S.tnikutla, says: -“A 
German valued the diamond nng ai Rs 50 and 
ruby at Us. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece foi 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 vears. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECH AM’S PILLS 



A'; 


RE univei sally ad- 
mit ted to he w 01 t II 

, _ . _ A GUINEA A I MX. 

E«»r Bilious ami Ner- 
/..W \sV.\ vous Idi.oideis, siu 11 

l::l PATENT i:;d :.s .....I r-.n ... 

the Slom.n It. Sk k 

Vm\ /fc?l 1 1 e.idat he, (itddiu.-s 

V 0 \ Jtd] Fulness and Sw'dhng 

/A^fM aftei Meals, l)\//jue-.s 
and 1 how sinews, Cobl 
C hills, 1 - luslnni", of 
Heat, I .ossof Appetite, 
SilOltness of I > 1 eat 1 1, 
Costivenes*., Scuivy and I Hot* lies on the Skin, 
Disunited Sleet), Frightful Dieams, and all 
Nervous and 'Tiembhng S , *usalions, 

7 Vie fit \ t dose seiil 


pEECi l AM'S PILLS 
J> EEC HAM’S PILLS 
|> EEC HAM’S PILLS 
| ) EEC HAM’S PILLS 
| ) EEC 11 AM’S PILLS 
| ) EEC HAM’S PILLS j; 
|> EEC* II A M’S PILLS 
J) EEC HA M’S PILLS 
j>EECIIAM’S PILLS 


W 


C EC HAM’S PILLS 


j ) EEC HA MS PILLS 

)EECII AM’S PILLS 

) 

;ham s pills 


1 

| ) EEC HA 
| JEECH AM’S PILLS 
|)EECIIAM'S pills 

I) 

I ) EEC MAM’S PILLS 

I) 

I ) EEC 11 A M S PILLS 

l> 

|)EECHAMS pills 

I) 

pKKCTIAMS PILLS 

I) 

; )E 1 '-C HAM’S PILLS 


\V M 


hl'.KC'HA M 1 

[) 

I>;:l< il \M ! : 


pKEiTlAM 

I) 

|h-:eui \m 

pEECIIAM’S PILLS 


PI LI S 
PILLS 
ITI.LS 
PILLS 


!>:• ecu \m ; 


PILLS 


yive relief m tioenty 
minute < d’hi*. n; no In - 
lion, foi 1 hey h.ive done 
it m countless 1 uses. 

Every sutfuer is 
eat nest I y 1 equesied to 
tiyone B*>\ of these 
Pi i I and they will l»e 

knovvled'.M’d In be 

WUR l‘U AGUINEA 
A BOX 

or females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
mv aluable. No b*mab» 
s h o u I d be without 
them. Tliei e is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them fin ie- 
mnvmg any ubstnn * 
lion or it 1 egui miy of 
the system. If taken 
accoiding to the di- 
1 citrons given with 
each box they will 
soon restnte females 
of all ages to sound 
a 11 d 1 obust health. 
This has been pi ov »*d 
b y thousands w h o 
liav e 11 led them, and 
found t h e benefits 
who h ai e ensmed Iry 
tin 11 use. 

For a We.dc Sto« 
mat h, Impair ed I h- 
ge .non, and ill Disoi - 
ili is of tin- Li v e 1 , 1 liev 
a« l like magi' , and a 
f e w doses will bn 
found In wmk won- 
der s on the m 0-4 1111- 

pol I lilt Ol'S'lllS 111 tin* 

li u in a n M e bine, 
T ’ 1 1 ■■ v stiengtle-n the 
vvboi** 111*1 < ill it ‘9 .- 
t'-ui, 1 1 low the b«n r 
lt-.ii oinob' .i-ui, In mg 
b 1- k 1 lie k* eu ndge <4 
am n I ite, in-, .in'ii '■ 
into t"’ii •. ,:h the 
1 o-it-bud "f i 1 ' Ur li t lie 

W hole 1 1 1 1 \ Mi ll 1 11 e | gy 
of the bum 111 II Hue. 
Lin* i<* are fa< isti si ifnul 
to < oiii :mi * 1 1 \ l»y iik 111- 
b* is of all i I , ,.-s of 

s->( lefy, and one of lh«; 
I"-’ 1 ‘Mi. 11 1 1-1-'*' , to tint 
N< 1 v on . in-i | ) -iiibl 1 
t -1 1 , BEEtHIAM’S 
PILLS it roe the 
1 at ’esf S '/e a/ aiiv 
Pat, at Mt, in me in 
the ll at Id 


i Jjr.ECII VM’.i PILLS 
U'-KCII \ M S PILLS 
jjEECII \ M S PILLS 
|)EEC 1 L\M‘S PILLS 
j>!'lECH AM’S PILLS 
" Soi I-. A < . t- n It f ( >k In im \ : 

NAYLOR, SON, CRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot, ja (live Street, 
CALC UTTA : 

Notico 

Hf^HESE Hills can f>e obt lined at all Bu/aars 
1 liirnughoiit India, or fmm the Whole and - 
Agents, Naylor, Son, (Limes A. Co., at sale 
following rates : is. \%d. size, Re. 1-2, tin*. 

2f. 9 d. size, R, 2-4 per box, including \ r .-P 
1 ‘ost. Sliopkeepets can obtain Wbolesabj 
Rates upon application. 
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“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS* 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this woudeiful Medicine and let th 4 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pionounccd a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Hollies at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the wot Id. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrcet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. j 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbary Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

They are pcifeciiy haimless, noil-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, your diains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, and 
eveiy other part of a house. 

Agents:- DYCE, NICOL St CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


FOR SALE 


Price .• Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt ... ... ... Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah % 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

For met ly Minister to the late 
Nawab Farfdoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperak State . 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited." 


This Company’s Steamer “BARODA” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
27th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 p.m. 
of Saturday, the 24th instant. 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 3rd prox. 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 31st instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Diutbri to Debroochur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, / c., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 P. M. train (Madras 
time) from Scaldah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

(roods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta % /id Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways — Passengers and Parcels vid Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to— 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive Ghat Street. 

Calcutta, the 21st January, 1891. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature . and Society. 

RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION. 


fn advance 


Yearly 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 
Single or sample Copy,. 


Rs, 12 

» 7 

» 4 

Re. j .8 
0-8 


RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements (three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ads 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which h R s . * 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 


Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and 'Literary 
Communications and booKs and pamonlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor n of u Reis 
Sc Rayyet,’ 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane % Wellington 
Street , Calcutta. 

- -- -- — - - - 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mutty Lall Ghosb, at THE BEE PRESS ti No, /, Uckoor Untfs lone » Calcutta, 
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(PRINCE & PEASANT ) 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

• AND 

REVIEW OF POLITICS LITERATURE 'AND SOCIETY 




Vol. X. 


CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1S91. 


No. 459 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

SHAMUS O’BRIEN. 

A Ballad. 

BEGUN IN IRELAND, AND FINISHED ELSEWHERE. 

Jist afther the war, in the year ’98, 

As soon as the boys wor all scattered and bate, 

T was the custom, whenever a pisunt was got, 

To hang him by thrial — barrin’ sich as was shot. 

There was thrial by jury goin’ on by daylight, 

And the martial law hangin’ the lavins by night. 

It ’s them was hard times for an honest gossoon ; 

If he missed in the judges— he ’d meet a dragoon ; 

An’ whether the sojers or judges gev sentence, 

The divil a much time they allowed for repentance. 

An* it ’s many ’s the fine boy was then an his keepin,’ 

Wid small share iv restin’ or atm’, or sleepin’, 

An’ because they loved Erin, an’ scorned to sell it, 

A prey for the bloodhound, a mark for the bullet — 
Unsheltered by night and nnrested by day, 

With the heath for their barrack, revenge for their pay. 

An’ the bravest an’ hardiest boy iv them all, 

Was Shamus O’Brien, fiom the town of Glingall ; 

His limbs were well set, an’ his body was light, 

An’ the kcen-fanged hound had not teeth half so white ; 
But his face was as pale as the face of the dead, 

An’ his cheek never warmed with the blush of the red ; 

An’ for; all that, he was n’t an ugly young bye, 

For the divil himself could n’t blaze with his eye, 

So droll an’ so wicked, so dark an’ so bright, 

Like a fire-flash that crosses the depth of the night ; 

An’ He was the best mower that ever has been, 

An’ the illigantest hurler that ever was seen. 

In fincin’ he gev Patrick Mooney a cut, 

An’ in jumpin’ he hate Tom Malowney a fut ; 

For lightness iv fut there was not his peer, 

For, by gorra, he ’d almost outrun the red deer ; • 

An’ his dancin’ was sich that the men used to stape, 

An’ the women turn crazy, he done it so quare ; 

An’, by gorra, the whole' world gev it into him there. 

An’ it ’s he was the boy that was hard to he caught, 

An’ it ’s often he run, and it ’s often he (ought, 

An’ it ’5 many the one can remember right well 
The quave things he done, an’ it ’s often I heerd tell 
Ho iv he freckened the rnagisthrates in Cahiibaily, 

An’ escaped through the sojers in Aherloe Valley, 

An’ leathered the yeomen, himself agin four, 

An* stretched the two strongest on old Galtirnore. 

But the fox must sleep sometimes, the wild deer must rest, 
An’ treachery prey on the blood iv the best. 

After many a brave action of power and pride, 

An’ many a hard night on the mountain’s bleak side, 

An’ a thousand great dangers and toils overpast, 

In the darkness of night he was taken at last. 


Now, Shamus, look back on the beautiful moon, 

For the door of the prison must close on you soon ; 

An’ take your last look at her dim lovely light, 

That falls on the mountain and valley this night — 

One look at the village, one look at the flood, 

An’ one at the sheltering, far-distant wood. 

Farewell to the forest, farewell to the hill, 

An’ farewell to the friends that will think of you still ; 

Farewell to the pathern, the hurlin’, and wake, 

An’ farewell to the girl that would die for your sake. 

An’ twelve sojers brought him to Maryborough jail, 

An’ the turnkey resaved him, refusin’ all bail. 

The fleet limbs wor chained, and the sthrong hands wor bound, 
An’ lie laid down his length on the cold prison ground, 

An’ the dreams of his childhood kem over him there, • 

As gentle an* soft as the sweet summer air ; 

An’ happy remembrances crowding on ever, 

As fast as the foam-flakes dhnft down on the river. 

Bringing fresh to his heart merry days long gone by, 

Till the tears gathered heavy and thick in his eye. 

But the tears did n’t fall, for the piide at his heart 
Would not suffer one diop down his pale cheek to start ; 

An’ he sprang to his feet in his dark prison cave, 

An’ he swore with the fierceness that misery gave, 

By the hopes of the good, an’ the cause of the brave 
That when lie was mouldering in the cold grave, 

His enemies never should have it to boast 

His scorn of their vengeance one moment was lost ; 

His bosom might bleed, hut his check should he dlny 
For undaunted he ’d lived, and undaunted he ’d dir. 

Well, as soon as a few weeks was over and gone, 

The ternble day iv thrial kem on ; 

There was such a crowd there was srarre room to stand, 

An’ sojers on guard, an* dlnagoons, sword in hand ; 

An’ the court-house so full that rhe people were bothered, 

An’ attorneys an’ criers on the pint iv bein’ smothered ; 

An’ counsellors almost gev over for dead, 

An’ the jury sitrm’ up in their box overhead ; 

An’ the judge settled out, so det.mnmed an’ big, 

With his gown on his hack, an’ an illig int new wig. 

An’ silence was called, an’ the minute it was said, 

The court was as still as the heart of the dead, 

An’ they heard but the opening of one piison lock, 

An’ Shamus O'Brien kem into the dock. 

For one minute he turned his eye round on the throng, 

An’ he looked at the bars, so him an’ so stiong, 

An’ he saw that he had not a hope nor a friend, 

A chance to escape, nor a word to defend ; 

Ah’ lie folded his arms as he stood there alone, 

As calm an’ as cold as a statue of stone ; 

An’ they read a big wrrtiu’, a yard long, at lasie, 

An’ Jim did n’t undherstand it, nor mind it a taste. 
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And the judge took a big pinch iv snuff, an’ he says, 

“Are you guilty or not, Jim O’Brien, av you plase ?” 

An’ all held their breath, in the silence of dhread, 

An’ Shamus O’Brien made answer an* said : — 

“My lord, if you ask me if in my lifetime 

I thought any treason, or did any crime 

That should call to tny cheek, as I stand alone here, 

The hot blush of shame, fir the coldness of fear, 

Though 1 stood by the grave to receive my death blow, 
Befoie God and the world I would answer you, no ; 

But if you would ask me, as I think it like, 

If in the rebellion I carried a pike, 

An’ fought for oukl Ireland, fimn the first to the close, 

An’ shed the heait’s blood of her bitterest foes, 

I answer you yes, an* I tell you again, 

Though I stand here to perish, it ’s my glory that then 
In her cause I was willing my veins should run dhry, 

An’ that now for her sake I am ready to die.” 

Then the silence was great, and the jury smiled bright, 

An’ the judge was n’t sorry the job was made light ; 

By my soul, it ’s himself was the crabbed ould chap ! 

In a twinklin' he pulled on his ugly black cap. 

Then Shamus’ mother, in the crowd standin' by, 

Called out to the judge, with aoitifu) cry, 

“Oh, judge, dart in,’ don’t, oh ! don’t say the word ! 

The author is young, have mercy, my lord ; 

He was foolish, he did n’t know what he was doin’ ; 

You don’t know him, my lot cl, 0I1, don’t give him to ruin— 
He’s the kindliest crathur, the tendherest heaited ; 

Don’t part us fur ever, we that ’s so long parted. 

Judge, mavouineen, forgive him, forgive hnn, inv lord, 

An’ God will forgive you — oh, don’t say the word 1 ” 

That was the first minute that O’Brien was shaken, 

When he saw that he was not quite forgot or forsaken ; 

An’ down his pale cheeks, at the word of his mother, 

The big tears wor runnin’ fast, one afther t’other ; 

An’ two or three times he endeavored to spake, 

But the sthrong, manly voice used to fuliher an’ break ; 

But at last, by the strength of his high-mounting pride, 

He completed and masthered Ins grief’s swelling tide, 

An’ says he, “ Mother, dailin’, don’t break your poor heait, 
For, sooner 01 later, the deaiest must part ; 

Ami God knows it ’s better than wandering in fear 
On tiie bleak, trackless pinuntain, among the wild deer, 
lo lie in the giave, vvheie the head, heait, and bieast 
Jmoiii thought, labor, and soirow for ever shall test. 

Then, mother, my darlin’, don’t cry any more, 

Don’t make me seem bioken in this, my last hour ; 

F<»r I wish, when my head's lyin’ undher the raven, 

No thi ue man can say that I died like a ciaven ! ” 

Tnen toward the judge Shamus bent down his head, 

An’ that minute the solemn death smtence was said. 

(To be continued.) 


N ews and Our Comments. 

The Right Hon’ble Beilby Lawley, Lord Wenlork, arrived at Madras 
on the 23rd instant, and was immediately sworn in as Governor of the 
Piesidency. His staf) consist of Mr. Rees as Pnvate Secretary; 
Captain Lawley, Military Secretaiy ; Captains Bating and Lotd 
Cumptofi, Aules-dc-Camp ; Lieutenant Holmes, exira Aid-de-Camp ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Leonard, Bangalore Volunteers, Honorary Aid-de- 
Cump ; Subadar- Major Usman Khan, Governor’s Body-guard, native 
Aid-de-Camp.. His Excellency has been created a Knight Ginud 
Commandet of the Most Eminent Older of the Indian Empire and 
his lady Constance Mary, Lady Weuluck admitted luto the Impcnal 
Order of the Crown of India. 

#*# 

THERE is opposition to Lord Connemara’s portrait being hung at the 
Madras Banqueting Hall. The Wesleyan Missionaries and Ministers 
of the Madras DUtiict have passed a tesolution depiecating any honor 
to the late Governor for the circumstances under which he resigned 
office. The subctipiion for the portrait has been closed at Rs. 2,505. 


The missionaries are more and more extending their fingers into 
the political pie. 

**# 

WE read in the Pioneer : — 

“ Extravagance. — The curio vendors and shawl merchants of Delhi 
are not often favoured with so free-handed a purchaser as His Imperial 
Highness the Czarewitch. While in Delhi lately he is known to have 
spent in or about Rs. 20,000 on various objects or art of interest. It 
would require but a very sm ill army of Czarewitches of so acceptable 
a kind to invade India to wholly alienate the affections of, at any rate, 
*the mercantile native from our rule.” ^ 

It were not at all bad if that thought led the patriotic British fH 
India to invest a larger proportion of his income from this country in 
ns woiks of ait and manufacture. 

• • * 

Here is an ancient dame who has produced a bull 1 

“An old lady in North Carolina was told that in consequence of a 
rectification of the frontier between that State and Vuginia, her place 
of residence would thenceforth be situated in Virginia. Highly de- 
lighted with the news she exclaimed — ‘ How fortunate ! I always heard 
that Virginia had a better climate than North Carolina !” 

*% 

A Trevandrijm writer, under date*the 24th December last, reports the 
weather in Tiavancore at the capital “quite unpleasant.” 

“ The days are intensely hot and the nights extremely cold. Chill 
breezes gently blow from yonder Arabian Sea, announcing to us of the 
approach of 4 auld Father Christmas.’ The fall of dew is unusually 
heavy and there is hardly any rain. Our roads are full of dust which 
.< t sudden gusts of wind rises in voluminous columns several feet high 
and renders travelling almost impossible.” 

Nor was the public health better. Besides fever, dysentery and eyr- 
diseases, the cholera had broken out carrying off scores of victims. The 
Muhaiaja’s Government were trying to grapple with the calamity with 
energy. There was much distress for subsistence, too. Rice and other 
grains were famine-dear. The capital had been filled with beggais. 
This was a difficulty harder to deal with even by the Model State of the 
“ Land of Charity.” 


SUCH was the intensity of cold England has passed through, that the 
driver of the mail-cart between Canterbury and Dover was stiffened to 
death. The sad accurrence is thus told 

“ The night was intensely cold, and the snow lay hard on the 
ground, but the mail-cart driver set out from Canterbury as usual. At 
several of the stopping-places those in charge of the mails noticed that 
the driver had not his customary word of greeting, and thought it was 
ill-humour. On the arrival of the mail-cart at Dover post-office it was 
discovered that the man sat on his seat stiff and cold, with the reins in 
his hands ; tire frost had stiffened him unto death. The horse had 
stopped voluntarily at the usual calling-places, and on the slamming of 
the door behind the cart had started off again.” 

Good servitors both ! It was thus the horse has carried through 
battle his headless Knight. 

• # 

The Pioneer has been subjected to a cruel and silly hoax : — 

“We regret that the announcement of a birth which appeared in the 
Pioneer of the 9th instant was inaccurate. From information which we 
have since received, there can be no doubt that a cruel and silly hoax 
has been perpetrated.” 


The Indian Union , with equal perspicacity and urbanity, although 
claiming us as a follower of its camp opposition to the Age of Consent 
Bill, sneers at our affectation of judicial attitude. No doubt, moder- 
ation is a gieat sin in the eyes of the fire-eaters, and we are habitual sin- 
tieis. We are content to bear that odium, but must decline the farther 
burden our contemporary would impose on us. The air of Allahabad 
is so surcharged with passion that its writers are not able to do justice 
to calmer wights and are apt to regard all efforts to hold even the 
scales a pietence. 

♦ 

* * 

A Bombay jeweller, Cliuuilal Punualal, has offered to Government a 
lac of rupees fora Jain sanatarium. 

• * 

The Americans leave the sluggish Old World behind by many lengths. 
They are go-ahead even in letters. The Indian Planters' Gazette's 
London correspondent supplies from a transatlantic source the follow- 
ing motceau of dramatic criticism, which is worthy of the people who 
invented “ interviewing ” in journalism : — 

“ Mrs. Langtry is nothing if not daring. Even in her playfulness she 
is ofieiuaudacious. Physically, the Jersey Lily is about as near per- 
fection as women grow. Tiue, she has not the sinuous grace and 
ophidian suggestiveness of the Bernhardt ; but her limbs sure models 
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of symmetry, and her feet, although too large, are as shapely as those 
of the Venus Je Medici, and as soft and pink as a baby's ; hence they 
look well bare in sandals, the obligato (sic) style of foot-gear wh*n one 
plays the wild and wilful Cleopatra, who had a playful habit of kicking 
the bedclothes around in a lively fashion when Antony stayed out late 
at nights. But if there be one part of \h* Jersey Lily mote beautiful 
than another, it is her shoulders. They are— and I speak from 
autoptical experience— sublimely splendid, especially when viewed 
together witn the arms, for these are not only finely shaped, hut they 
make junction with the shoulders in the highest style of workmanship 
known to inture. Now, having these transcendent merits, it is not 
I opine, at all astonishing that the Jersey Lily should yearn to show to 
the world just how beautiful she is. This is how she has done it; In 
one act, her jewelled bodice, which, of course, is di'collet /, has very 
slight shonlder straps, so that when her arms are raised the eye gets 
the full, magnificent sweep across her shouldeis and out along the upper 
arm. In order to display the symmetry of the junction of her aims 
to her trunk, (trunk is good) she cuts such large armholes that the 
lower edge is on the level with the bust line. The effect may be 
imagined. It is positively startling, especially when those beautiful 
arms, la ge, full, round, and white, flash angrily m the air as she pouis 
forth her hot indignation or paints the agony of her jealousy. Hut be 
calm, I beg of you. The Jersey Lily will eie long bring her Cleopatra, 
shoulders, arms, and axilla:, over to our foitunate shores and then you 
may see for yourselves. What I am waning to see is whether our swell 
gills, ever ready to copy the toilet* of actresses, will dale to adopt 
Cleopatia armholes.” 

And that is all. So much for the English Stage and the Dramatic 
Criticism of the day. 


THK Secretary of State seems to have accepted the offer of Messrs. 
Duff Bruce, Matheson and Company, for the Chittagong-Assam Rail- 
way. The promoters will raise one and-a-half million of the capital 
under a three per cent, guarantee, the remaining four and-a-half being 
advanced by the Secretaiy of State as required. 

• 

• * 

The Rangoon Times has learnt on reliable authority that Burma will 
soon be raised to a Lieutenant-Government, with Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie as its fiist Lieutenant-Governor. 


The First Half-Yearly Departmental Examination of the year of As- 
sistant and Deputy Magistrates, in the Regulation and Non-Regulation 
districts, and of officers in the Police, Medical and Forest Depart- 
ments, will commence on Monday, the 27th April. 


As a check against iricgularities and fraud in the management of 
schools, the Bengal Government has sanctioned the following ad- 
dition to the Junior Scholarship Rules : — 

“ Rule 13. ‘The right of sending up candidates for Junior Scholar- 
ships may, at the discretion of the Duector of Public Instruction, be 
withheld for any penod fioin any school (,*) which is convicted of wilful 
tian-giession or colourable evasion of the tiansfer rules for high 
schools, or (//) the maintenance of which appears to the Director "of 
Public Iustniction to be for any suffiiieut reason injurious to the inter- 
ests of education, or (c) which is not certified by the Inspector of 
Schools as having been in existence since the 1st July next preceding 
the examination, and as qualified to teach up to the Enhance standard.” 

• 

• * 

Till'. rate#>f exchange foi the adjustment of financial transactions be- 
tween the Biitish and Indian Governments foi the 1891-92, has been 
fixed at one shilling and sixpence halfpenny the mpee. 

*•** 

In the course of an able leading ai tide on the new and improved pios- 
pects of Indian Tea in the English market, the Englishman compress- 
es into a small compass the whole inleiesting histoiy of tlfe discovery 
of the plant in India and its culfivation ; — 

“ Old rccoids show that the tea plant was known in India a hundred 
years 'ago, as a curiosity m gardens. Warren Hastings sent soim* 
seeds to a friend in Bhutan, and in 17SS Sir Joseph Banks, on behalf 
<»f tire East India Company, submitted a foimal proposal to the native 
.mth'M mes for the cultivation of tea. Six ye.us later the Company 
jisrit discouraged the idea, from fear of injuring its China tiade. In 
1825 the Society of Arts moved in the matter, and offeied their gold 
meoal for a successful experiment. Bill the reward was not claimed 
•till 1839, when a Mr. C. A. Bruce, to whom the discovery of tea in 
India is commonly attributed, was awaided the medal, ‘for discovering 
the indigenous tea tracts, and successfully cultivating and preparing tea 
in the British possessions in India.’ The credit was, however, con- 
tested by a native named Monerain Dewan ; while a Captain Charlton 
had actually received a medal from the Calcutta Agricultural Society 
five, years befo i e, for drawing attention to the existence of the tea 
plant in Assam. All unknown to the Society of Arts the Government 
made two unsuccessful attempts to start a tea garden between 1835 and 
1838, and in 1840 the Indian Tea Company was foimed. But in those 
days distances were great in India, while prejudice is even stronger 
than to-day ; so that it was nearly ten years before the ‘tea fever’ took 
hold of the public. Then the eagerness to invest caused estates to 
fetch many times their value, and soon brought about the inevitable 


crisis. Huge profits and dividends had been made, not so much from 
tea manufactured as from the far easier production of seed, and tem- 
porary success led to extravagance, not to say fraud, company promo- 
ters having been known even to sell land which had no existence.” 

* 

* * 

The Peoples Friend in its review of the year says : — 

“We regret that a few prominent citizens have withdrawn all connec- 
tion with the Congress, and that the Bradlaugh Bill was the cause.” 

• • 

Speaking of the Sixth Congress, it deplores the illness and absence of 
two of its Chiefs and lets out the secret of their function in that 
business : — 

It was a great inisfoitune that both Mr. S. N. Bannetjee and Mr. 
W. C. Bonnet jet; weie ill and unable to take any part in ihe proceed- 
ings. I here was not thciefoie that glamour, which was an essential 
feature of ptevious gatherings.” 

• 

» * 

At a village near Jhclum, in the Punjab over a land dispute, a son, 
a mete boy, struck his father with a club and killed him. 

• • 

Ihe Madras High Couti has continued the conviction, by the Sessions 
Judge of Bellary, of the Town Magistrate of Bellary, Cauvety Muuber 
Mulliah, of taking a bribe of Rs. 140 for acquitting V. Peddu Subiah, 
charged with attempting to defraud the Southern Mahralta Railway. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Frost has been followed by flood. The sudden thaw swelled the rivers 
and serious floods are reported from Fiance and Belgium. The severe 
winter in Europe has carried many to their graves,— even in the 
higher ranks of life. Piince Bandomn, son of the Count of Flanders 
and heir to the Belgian throne, caught chill and died of pneumonia in 
thiity six hours. Mr. Chatles Bradlaugh too succumbed to the 
weather, though not so suddenly. He was reported to be sinking last 
week. Subsequent telegrams were a ti ifle cheering, but last evening 
Reuter flashed the sad news gof his death in the morning. Three 
nights before, the House of Commons had unanimously expunged 
from its journals the resolution passed in 1880 piecluding him from 
taking the oath. 

Another impoilant death is announced from Ameiira. Mr. Windon, 
Secretaiy to the United States Tieasuiy, fell down dead at a dinner 
at New Yoik on Fnd.iy evening. 

TlIE Chilean insmgents demand the immediate lesignation of the 
President. They seized Tarapata and bombarded Coiomi, lulling and 
wounding many inhabitants. The whole of theanny thieaten to join 
in the revolt. 

Mr. Chanuing bi ought fonvaid a motion in the House of Commons 
frtr a 1 eduction 111 the hours of i.uhvay setvants, which was negatived. 
Simultaneously, the Scotch stokers cieatrd a serious disturbance at 
Greenoc k, by attacking the freemen, stoning and injuring the Police 
who intervened. All attempts to bring about reconciliation failing, the 
North Bntish Railway Company has sued the Scotch Railway Union 
for twenty thousand pounds damages for inducing the employs of the 
Company to bre.ik their contracts, and obtained an einbaigo on the 
funds. That seems to have sttuck the neck of the strike, for the latent 
news speaks of a collapse among tin* employe's of the said Railway and 
there is a prospect of an immediate geneial return to work among 
other stnkeis m Scotland. 

There IS no little surprise at Berlin at the resignation, without cause 
assigned, of Count Waklersee, Chief of the German Staff. 

THE Government Indian Councils Bills has been read for the first time 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Bradlaugh had begun to see the 
usefulness of this instalment of reform, and we trust the Indian patriots 
and their friends in England will see their way to accept the rneasuic 
It has a wide scope and is capable of including their largest expecta- 
tions. 

The Secretary of State for India has notified his willingness to renew 
for seven years, from the 16th August next, two million steiling of 
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but restrain bis glib tongue. Unfortunately, he speaks far joo often, and 
once on his legs he does not know when to stop. He li certainly the 
best debater now in India. 


THE Dei vishes are to the fiont again. They made a raid close to 
Suakim for cattle-lifting. The Egyptian cavalry beat them back, re- 
covering the stolen cattle and then occupying Handoub. 

THE Marquis of Dufferin and Ava and Loid Lytton, two of our ex- 
Viceioys, have been appointed Honorary Presidents, for 189L of the 
Oriental Congress. They both ate high literary artists and linguists. 

The French Government have prohibited the performance of M. 
Sardou’s new play “ Thermidor ” vilifying M. Robespierre and others. 
There was a great disturbance by the Radicals at the Theatre on the 
opening night, followed by rioting in the stieet. The Chamber of 
Deputies have endorsed the action of Government, thereby averting a 
ministerial crisis. 

The Under-Secretary of Slate for India announced in Parliament that 
Government would not reopen the Dum-Dum murder case. 



There may be invention in Mysore, but as yet no way to utilise it for 
the good of the world at large. A goldsmith of the Rampore village 
is said to have made a plough which, while light and durable, does 
double the woik of an ordinary plough. Such is the repoit from 
papei to paper of a most important agricultural improvement. 
But this is very unsatisfactory. Stiange that no body supplies 
or even calls for details. We hope the Maharaja’s Government 
will lay the particulars before the public. They alone can best 
discover this nameless goldsmith among the doubtless several Ram- 
pot cs of rural Mysore. 


Among the recipients of honours in England on New Years Day, was 
the famous anatomist and physician Dr. Richard Quain wh) has been 
made a baronet. Learning may also claim the baronetcy conferred on 
Sir Hem y Rawlinson, the wizard who introduced the world into the 
mysteries of cuneiform inscriptions in buried Persepolis. ,Sir Herucles 
Robinson’s baronetcy is a political creation, made apparent!) to com- 
fort the reactionary Colonial Governor under the humiliating exposure 
of his ways in Hong Kong and Mauritius given him by tint sturdy 
friend of justice and good government, Sir John Pope Hennessy. The 
barony conferred on Sir Francis Sandford, if no direct recognition of 
letters, may be leg.irdcd as an honour to a house of learning. His 
father, the late Sir Daniel Kyte Sandford, rose from the Professor of 
Greek at Glasgow to be a member of Parliament and a knight. The 
son, educated fiist at Glasgow and afterwards at Oxford, entered the 
world as one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 and as Assistant Secretary in the Colonial Office and as Secre- 
tary to the Committees of Council on Education for England and Scot- 
land. In recognition of his usefulness, he was created a C. B. and a 
Privy Councillor, and lastly in 1879 a Knight Commander of the Bath. 
And now from this year he becomes the Right Honourable Lord 
Sandford. 

Tne other “ nobilisation ” of the year suggests the bon mot — 

“ The rank is but the Guinness' stamp.” 

It is not a step from beerage to peerage, however. The Guinnesses 
are a respectable and prosperous Irish family, seeing that the 
gentleman now ennobled is a son of a baronet and married the 
daughter of another Guinness who is a member of Parliament. The 
petty publican may be a sinner, but the colossal distiller or brewer is 
honourable. Such is the European Rule of Caste. 


IN the Government Resolution prohibiting officers from lending money 
on interest to landholders in the proving in which they are employed, 
such officers are described as “all uncovenanted officers in the subor- 
dinate executive and judicial sei vices of the Government.” On a re- 
ference from the Madras Government, the Government of India ex- 
plain that the order in question applies to all executive and judicial 
servants of Government to whom the term “officer ” is usually applied, 
and includes Deputy Collectors and Tahsildars, and Subordinate 
Judges and Muusiffs. The prohibition equally applies to all loans to 
landholders, whether the seeuiuy to be given is land or houses. 

T H E People's Friend of Madras speaks of “the Bengalee orator, Mr. 
Babu Suiendia Nath Banncijee ” This is like “ Mr. M. R. Ry. Ram- 
aswann Moodeliur.” Iuterpiovincial ignoiance is the chief somce of 
weakness of the Indian people as a political factor, and we always 
thought the Congiess a good uistiument for dispelling that ignorance. 
After all the expense and woiry of six long years, it is melancholy to 
come upon such evidence of failure of the institution as an educator. 

Although his name and title are confounded, our Bengali orator has 
no room left for cmplaint on the score of appi ed ition of his merits. He 
is said to have “ made a deep impression and electrified his English 
audience.” Again, he is referred to as 
“ the able and brilliant speaker who enchanted his audience by his 
wit, logic and Macaulayan ring of speech. ” 

The fi iendliness of the critic is above suspicion, whatever maybe 
thought of his taste ortenns. We f<>r one are not sure what is meant 
by Macaulayan ring, specially in the connection. Such landom charac- 
terization only helps to confusion of thought. In complimenting the 
living, \vc should be on our guaid against injustice to the dead. King 
rings in our e.irs too often for effect. It is an expressive woid —a fine 
force m the literal y laboratory, but only when judiciously applied. 
“Ring” is no slight matter. Macaulay himself had no ring except on 
paper. To adopt his own language, he spoke essays, and that not m 
the best manner or with the most impressive effect. Mr. Banurjee is a 
true orator, but lie surely does not enchant his audience by his wit or 
logic, or else he would be as good to read as he is to hear. He 
does not always bare reporting. He really does injustice to his talents 
by his passion for mob applause. With his fine physical endowments 
and his great experience, he would be a far superior speaker if he could 


A Southern paper, in its review of the year just closed, refers to the 
chance which has raised a member of the Civil Service for the 
notice to the throne of a satrapy, and speculates on the contingent 
possibilities. 

“At the close of the past year, the Hon’ble Mr. Garstin became our 
Provisional Governor. Had the Hon’ble Mr. Stokes not been on fur- 
lough, he would have occupied the high position, as he is the senior 
Member of Council. The Hon ! ble Mr. Hutchins transferred to the 
Calcutta Council, also lost his chance of playing Governor for two 
months.” 

Just so. Once a Governor always a Governor — somewhat. And our 
Madrasees know this well, specially the officials. Sir W. Denison, an 
officer of Engineers, after passing his life in distant and obscure Colo- 
nies, had at last the luck to obtain Indian preferment in the shape of the 
Government of Madras. Luck is luck, however, and one advantage leads 
to another, till the late Lord Mayo did him such .a turn as neither his 
father nor his patron ever did. The generous Irishman submitted to 
assassination in order to give the poor Welshman an opportunity to play 
the role imperial. No sooner was the news of Lord Mayo’s murder in 
the Andamans flashed to the world, than Sir W. Denison left his 
Government of Madras to his second in Council and steamed up the Bay 
to seize the •Government of India. He came and stepped into the 
viceregal throne and kept possession of it for the few days till 
the regular successor arrived from England. And then he retreat- 
ed to his surf-beaten beach as quickly as he came. It was a brief 
brave sensation that he experienced— a Tantalus draught that he 
tasted. But he scaicely complained of either brevity 01* the tantalising. 
He knew how to make the most of the accident, and he made it. He 
ever afterwards regarded himself a superior man— not only a ruler of 
men or a provincial statesman, but a very Agamemnon almost, a sala- 
ried king of kings. He assumed viceregal airs. By way of striking 
coins and inscriptions to perpetuate the memory of his accession to 
viceregal glory, he published a book in 2 vols., which, by its very title 
proclaims to the whole world and all ages the fact of his viceregal pro- 
motion and triumph. It is called Varieties of Viceregal Life. Well may 
our Mulligatwany brethren complain of the hard fate of Mr. Hutchins 
being deprived of a chance of playing “ Our Governor-General io 
the Ea*st.” 
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We revert tc Sir William Moore, under the guidance of the careful 
writer of th» account given in the Times of India. With the growing 
recognition of the importance of the questions of public health, the 
old scorn f»r the healing art has passed away and the doctors are 
coming to he front. Sir William Moore with Sir Joseph Fayrer oc- 
cupies in tie public mind the position formerly held by Sir Ranald 
Martin. Vt think our readers will be glad to have his opinions in a 
compact ferm. All the more that these opinions have an individuality 
of their cwn. On the burning question of Leprosy, we read : — 

“ Its rivages may, he grams, be considerably mitigated by careful 
treaimeit, and the patient may even be restored to a certain appear- 
ance of health ; but the poison once in his system will ever temain 
theie, and to his dying day he will be a leper.” 

Again - 

“ H< believes that while the disease is in many cases hereditary, it 
may be communicated from a leper to any person who happens to have 
an open soie, or even a slight abrasion of the skin, by leprous dis- 
charge coming in contact with such sore or abrasion. A frequent 
source of this sort of contagion, he believes, is the practice universally 
followed in India of removing shoes before entering houses or public 
or religious buildings. A leper’s shoes are put on by mistake by a 
hea thy p erson who perhaps has a. slight sore on his foot, and the 
mischief is done. But for all that the eminent specialist is far from 
recommending the wholesale segregation of lepers. He thinks that it 
will be quite sufficient for all practical purposes to merely segregate 
those with open sores. A modified system of this kind is more likely, 
he conceives, to find favour with the natives, than a sweeping measure 
of segregation, which would bring terror into many homes.” 

Sir William is nothing if not original. Who could have anticipated 
that, in treating of the etiology of Leprosy, this doctor would make a 
final solution — and it is a solution satisfactory to all liberal men and 
friends of civilisation — of the Great Shoe Question that had vexed so 
many generations of Indian politicians ? 

In the same spirit of practical originality, he addresses himself to the 
exchange question 

4 ‘ As a panacea for the ills of falling exchange and diminishing in- 
comes, he boldly advocates intermarriage on a wide scale between 
Europeans and natives. The Hindoo woman, he asserts, makes a 
faithful and dutiful wife, and as her ties are all in the country, she does 
not require to make those frequent visits to Euiope which are so neces- 
sary to the well-being of the mem-saheb. There is something so 
utterly appalling in this proposition to conventional ideas, that it is 
perhaps natural that Sir William Moore should have been roughly 
handled by the cniics. One indignant writer, indeed, went so far as 
to say that the exponent of such subversive principles should be 
drummed out of every di a wing-room in London. But the criticisms 
were not all adverse. Soon after the article appeared in the Asiatic 
Quarterly , in which the novel system of meeting the evils of diminish- 
ed income was piopounded, Sir William Mnoie icceived a letter from 
an anonymous coriespondent stoutly supporting his views, and enlarg- 
ing with suspicious fervour upon the domestic viitues and lovable 
qualities of the Hindoo wife.” 

He fust made his mark as an observer and thinker on the Opium 
question : — 

“ It was as long ago as 1871, in his Rajootana dispensary reports, that 
he fust ventured to advance the thesis that he lias since so boldly 
maintained, that the exaggerated results of using the drug, detailed in 
the reports of the Anti-Opium Society, are only applicable to the ex- 
treme cases, and that it is not, as a whole, mote destmetive in its effects 
than dram drinking or the use of ether or chloral. His experience 
amongst*lhe Rajpoots, who aie habitual opium consumers, had led 
him to this conclusion, and he was able to justify his opinions by many 
facts within his personal knowledge, whi< ti were infinitely more valu- 
able than the sensational records of writers who had at least only an 
amateur knowledge of the subject.” 

A MAN was convicted at Sydney for hooting the Governor. The 
defence was that the accused vyas a recent arrival frpni the country. 
So much the worse for the green cucumber. One would have thought 
that' there was mote respect for authority— more teverence for 
superiors — among the inhabitants of the country than among the 
radicals and ragamuffins in town. But alas ! the evil schoolmaster 
has been abroad and the world at huge has been moulded by him, 
and there is now little to choose between town and country, The 
country mouse and the city mouse are nourished on pickings of the 
same pabulum, hot and heating, and of course show the same mind 
and manners. Very often the rural “ Rad ” is the more impudent of the 
two fruits of the same wonderful diffusion of knowledge and con- 
fusion of ideas in this age of which we so unceasingly boast. 

A Gyan Chundkr Banerjee has arisen in the South. The Madras 
High Court — Mr. Justice Wilkinson — has dismissed the insolvent 
petition of one Mahatnmad Ali Khan, a lad of 19 years* of age. 
He had no capita) and no assets. His only income was an allow- 
ance of Rs. 25 a month from his parents, and yet his dealings with 


the Banks amounted to two lacs and with the merchants to 15 or 
16 lacs of rupees, which the Judge characterized as glambling specu- 
lation* depending on the rise and fall in Government piper. He was 
not deserving of pity or protection. 

Press of matter compelled us last week to keep back the account of 
an interesting ceremony. As wc are not sure whether we shall find 
space enough for the whole proceedings and papers connected there- 
with, we mention here that we allude to the address of greeting to Sir 
Charles Elliott on his assumption of the Lieutenant Government pre- 
sented on Wednesday the 21st January. Asa demonstration it was 
independent of the standing organisations, for whatever it may be 
worth. The movement, with whomsoever it originated, was carried 
through by the energy and perseveiance of one man, Baboo Henode 
Behary Mullick. He got together a mixed committee of varied ele- 
ments representing different sections, namely, Father Lafont, Shew Bux 
Bogla, Mr. Mehta, Bibu Surendra Nath Pal Chowdhry, Nawab Mccr 
Mahomed Ali, and Raja Gobind Lai Roy. We have thus the Church, 
Commerce and Banking, Manufacturing, Land. Here are the repre- 
sentatives of European intellect, of the Hindustani meichants, of the 
political camp of Young India, of landed families Hindu and Mussulman, 
and of the new nobility, joined together. The deputation that waited 
upon the Lieutenant-Governor was still more various, being headed by 
the Hon’ble Prince Furrok Shah, and the address being read by Kumar 
Debendro Mullick. The reply to the address was an event. In it, 
Sir Charles Elliott practically withdrew the letter of his Private Sec- 
retary declining the invitation to the sittings of the Congress and 
announced the present Government of India’s interrelation — a most 
liberal one — of the previous circular which had caused so much 
anxiety and dissatisfaction. 

The Cesarewitch has been and gone. lie reached Calcutta in the 
afternoon of Monday and left it on Wednesday night. He was 
accompanied by Prince George of Gieece and his own suite, and 
the whole party was piloted in by Sir D. M. Wallace, formerly 
Private Secretary to Lord Dufferin in India. The Viceroy in person 
received the Cesarewitch at the Howrah railway station, and a dense 
crowd along the whole route to Government House cheered him 
lustily. On the steps of the viceregal palace stood the pillars of 
state and the pageantry— the European chiefs, civil and military, the 
Judges, the leading merchants, and all the native respectability of the 
town, with representative men from the country, were in attendance. 
But the whole concourse was so awkward and wanting in adroitness, 
that not the faintest ghost of a cheer was raised at the entrance of the 
imperial visitor. Pei haps, the apparition of the Russ at the British 
Palace of Power built by the great Wellesley ovei powered them, giving 
rise to visions prophetic of the end. They order the m itter better 
in France, we think. The French in such a situation would at least 
have employed claquerus to keep up the spints of the people and 
shout welcome to the stranger. At the head of the stairs, tite 
Viceroy introduced him to the high officials already named in the 
Gazette of the arrangements. The most inteiesting incident of the 
afternoon was the enthusiastic reception, by his old Hindu, Mahomedan 
and Parsee friends, of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. As soon as the 
Viceroy and the Princes passed into the house and their backs weie 
turned, the Daboos and Rajas and Nawabs pounced upon lmn, great 
chiefs in their enthusiasm running like little children. They all seized 
him by the hand or the arm, the tail of his coat or the star on his 
breast, and— did not know what to say. But their embarrassment was 
most eloquent. The same evening, there was a state banquet and 
a Reception at the Government House. The Evening Parly was 
the densest of any that we can remember within these fifteen years, 
there being hardly moving space. There weie besides the rank 
and file of the Government House List, the Nawabs of Chitpore, the 
Princes of Oudh and of the Hou-*e of Hyder All, the Rajas of Sobhabazar 
and of Pathuriaghata. There were the gieat landed chiefs* of Behar, 
Durbhanga and TLtttiah, the former of whom had come that morning. 
The Nawab Bahadoor though in town being confined, Mom shedabad 
was represented by his next brother Nawab Wali Kndr Hussein Ali 
Mirza and his brother-in-law Nawab Zamool Abdeen. All the various 
races and creeds and denominations were fully represented. The 
military element was the strongest. The presence of the high priests 
of the different Christian Churches and at least one Hindu abbot lent 
solemnity to the scene which might have been too gay. Both Lord 
Lansdowne and Sir Charles Elliott introduced several of the party 
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to the Cesare witch. The observed of all observers, the Prince bore 
himself well. At last, however, he failed to make head against the 
gathering clouds. Having with the assistance of his host advanced 
as far as the rentie of the gieat rollonaded Saloon, he came 
to a stand. The sight of respectable humanity fiercely beating 
one agamsf another in the struggle to catch a gimpst* of the stranger, 
must have been too much for his youthful suce**ptibilities. He had 
lillle time for musing on the exhibition of moral weakness, befnie 
the inexorable law-, of physics line. iteueil his own position of vantage 
and both ucoroyal host and impeiial guest, by instinctive con- 
cert as it writ*, made a strategic movement to the rear. ’Hie next 
day was spent in sight-seeing. The Zoological Gatdcns first attiatied 
attention. His Impeiial Highness was next taken by river to 
the Botanical Gardens, both the Vireioy and Lady Lansdowne ac- 
companying. The evening was spent at Belv cdci e, uliere Calcutta 
Sot irt) had once moie an opportunity of a s< i amble with the Impeiial 
visitor. On Wednesday, the eutei tainments consisted of visits to the 
mint and the museum, and closed with a Garden Paity at Gov- 
ernment Mouse. It was a disappointment to Calcutta that the heir to 
all the Kiissias’ visit was so short, and that the full piogiamtne could 
not be can led out. 

It lias evei been the glory of the Catholic Chinch, above all other de- 
nominations, einistian or non-Cht istian, to be the friend of the slave 
While othei s hav e been i mliflvr ent or wavering, and some have not 
seiuplpd to rpiote Sciiptme in support of" the unhallowed dominion of 
man over man, tin* Clnurh of Koine alone has, thiough good tepoit 
and bad repoit, despite every temptation, against all odds, proclaimed 
and sustained the Gospel of human biotlrei hood - the noblest doctiine 
of Cliitshanity. 'Phis just u e it has not only taught but has always 
Miiven to realise. As befoie, so now. We ate glad to be aide to 
announce to our readers fiom a Continental source a most interesting 
movement at tins moment in progiess. 

Cardinal L tvigneiie, the great and good Bishop of Adrtimeta, who 
lias devoted his life to the suppression of slave tiade in the I),uk Con- 
tinent, has at last succeeded in establishing an Order of Volunteers, 
who will consecrate their lives to the pacific conquest of Sahara. 

“ To those who wish to enter this association, 1 ” says the Bishop of 
Adnimeie, “ we promise neither gold nor silver, nor do we demand 
from them religious vows or obligations, we ofifer them only a life of 
sari ifice, an oc< asion to unite themselves to defend oppressed feeble- 
ness and pet haps also the thg which they had for met ly served. Such 
is the woik of the Bt othei s of Sahara.” 

It speaks not a little for the vitality of ascetic religion and for the 
spu it of self denying devotion in Chnstendom, even in this material 
Age, that such an appeal should be heard. 

At the rail of the Cat cl t rial, rjoo men presented themselves to he 
enlisted as Solidn s of the Cross. From among them, he has selected 
tjo prisons, who lot m the members of the Older (ailed “The Brothers 
of S ih ua/’ Biskt a is the liead-qiui tei s of these hatdy pioneer?, who 
will stay tbctc for 15 months to learn the dialects of Sahara and 
bond, m befoie they piocecd to spread civilisation among the dwellers 
of the Gieat Desctt. 

'Phe Cardinal proposes to open a certain number of stations of 
woik and charity, vvliete those who wish to t ike an aitive put in this 
noble woik will receive their piactu.al training, ulieie the tiavellets 
of the desert will be received and noun-died and wlieie the fugitive 
slaves, u ho wish to seeme liberty with woik, will find a tefiige and 
an a-iylum. 

As v\e informed our teadeis l.i>t week, the "M iliomcdaic, me not un- 
alfei ted hv tile Age of Consent I > . 1 1, .ind tin 11 o! » j *•< tions, thoindi not 
>et huid, aie sntPu lently deep. In amuhet < cliimn, a genuine Mus*.al- 
man discusses the sul>je« t from the Islamite si.nul-poiM with kn »w. 
ledge and calmness. A M.iliomedau ptoUst is even moie foumdable 
than the Hindu opposition. 

Another Correspondent on a dilTci«*nt subject asks 1 seemingly inno- 
cent hut really ticklish question. We aie in no h i>ie to answer it. 
The attitude of the shameless man who, afrei doffing the blanket of 
the Ci iminal Jail, flaunts with emphatic bravery his gaudy silks at pub- 
lic places and social parties at Belvedere and Giveimnent House, 
deserves no tenderness. But the poor officials who, in ignorance 
of the antecedents of native social aspirants, intioduce black-sheep into 
the soc iety of gentlemen and ladies, ought to have an opportunity of 
rectifying a blunder. 
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T/f/£ Rangoon Times has started a mischievous canard. Iteeems that 
after the troubles of the last few years, the Burmese of the 'Jpper and 
Lower Provinces are availing themselves of the peace that at length 
smiles on them m tight earnest as it never did even in the later period 
of national administration, to repair, repaint and redecorate their le- 
ligious edifices. Nothing could be more natural. But nothng could 
be moie disastrous to the Bi itish power, we are told. The Rangoon 
Turn f has sounded the alaim. It U said that there is a generil move- 
ment foi the repair of temples. Not only the Shoay Lagon of 
Rangoon and the Piiyodu of Promc may be seen tegihling, but the 
meanest shanties of Buddhist clupels in Bm m.t ait* said to h? under 
rehabilitation and redaitbing. And can all tins be a joke? Just so. 
But the altei tiativ e of jest is not madness. Audit is a suggestion of 
madness for the Burmese to rise against the conqueror when tiny are 
most clown and film in Ins gup. Such is the condition of a'l the 
Bui mas, Upper and Lowei, Shans and 110 Shans. The Burmese aie 
far too sensible to kick at the stating pucks. They will not plinge 
with open eyes into sme destination. The Lowe.r Butmese are content 
and the Upper Burmese, having satisfied their conscience by such re- 
sistance as they could make to the stranger, must be now appieciniing 
the peace and ceililude of things under the new tide. 
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( ! The theology of the bill. 

With reference to the opinion that hits been pro- 
pounded in our last issue as to the proper age for 
Garbhadhana, it may he said that the inference, 
which we drew from the text of Yaina,* laying down 
that after a girl has passed her 12th year without 
being given in marriage, the father incurs sin, and from 
Raghunandan’s definition of the word liitu, could 
not be made to affect the meaning of the texts that 
declare that consummation was imperative within 
a certain number of days after a certain event. 
Fairly considered, such an argument can have no 
weight whatever in the estimation of Hindu lawyers, 
as they are bound to interpret the texts of the San- 
hitas in such manner as to avoid the possibility of 
conflict. Although there is a large number of texts 
enjoining consummation after Ritu, the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon them must be such as to make 
them harmonise with the texts that declare that the 
maximum limit of age for the marriage of girls is the 
1 2th year. Manu himself says : — 

“ A man of thirty years may lake a girl of twelve 
years ; a man of twentyfour years may take a girl of 
emht years. One marrying earlier incurs sin.” 

Manu. Chap. IX. v. 94. 

It cannot he said that this rule applies only to the 
case of girls in whom the signs of womanhood do not 
appear at the usual time, for: a text of Mahablnirat 
cited in the Udvalm Taiwa p. 27, declares expressly 
that a girl not sufficiently mature may be taken in 
marriage in her sixteenth year. Taking together 
all the texts on the subject, it appears that the 12th 
year is ihe maximum limit ol the. proper age tor the 
marriage of girls in all ordinary cases, and even in cases 
in which puberty may come on prematurely. There 
are no doubt texts which lay down that the father does 
incur sin by not giving his daughter in marriage be- 
fore maturity. But these texts ought to be read with 
those that declare that the 12th year is the maximum 
limit of the proper age for the marriage of girls. 


* * Kanyd thvddasa varshdni jd pradatia grihe basket 
Brahma hatyd pitu siashya shd kanyd barayet svyang. 

Yama cited in Udvaha Tatwa p. 26. 
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By so doing, we arrive at the following results : — 

(1) That the father must, as a general rule, marry 
his daughter within the 12th year. 

(2) That in cases in which the signs of woman- 
hood do not appear at the usual period, the father 
may postpone the marriage of his daughter till her 
sixteenth year, though by doing so he runs a great ( 
risk, for, at any moment, an event might happen that j 
would make the girl ineligible for marriage anti 
consign his soul to hell after his death. 

It may be contended that, although the marriage 
of girls is enjoined, by some texts, within the twelfth ( 
year, what our Rishis really meant was that it should j 
take place before the occurrence of a certain event, j 
But there is no ground whatever for supposing that ] 
they mention the age limit without any object. O11 
the contrary, the reason why they have done so 
is so obvious that we cannot afford to overlook it, 
in interpreting their ordinances. Marriage of girls 
before puberty is no doubt enjoined by our an- 
cient legislators. But their terrible denunciations 
are certainly not meant to apply to the father of 
a girl in whom menstrual symptoms appear prema- 
turely in the tenth or eleventh year. 

The view which we take of the texts referred to 
above, is in accordance with Raghunandana’s 


ex- 


position of the law on the subject, and also with his 
definition of the term Ritn. But if the considerations 
which we have already urged, be not sufficient to re- 
move the apprehensions entertained by the orthodox 
among our countrymen, who take exception to theCon- 
sent Bill as an attempt to interfere with our religion, 
we have only to draw their attention to what is said 
0ll the subject in the most authoritative commentary 
on Manu’s Code, namely, that of Medhatithi. 

In reconciling the text of Manut which lays down 
that consummation is obligatory after a certain event, 
with the direction, given in treatises on ritual, enjoin- 
ing abstinence from sexual intercourse during the 
first year after marriage, the great commentator says 
that, even in case* in which a certain well known 
event occurs within the first year, the married pair 
must not proceed to consummate at once, but they 
must wait till the end of the period, unless their crav- 
ing for cohabitation be; such as to be beyond control. 

The following is a translation of the passage in 
Medhatithi to which we refer 

“ Thtf law relating to marriage has been dealt with. 
The relationship of husband and wife being complete 
after the ceremonies, the natural inclination of the 
parties, unless res twined by the Shasters, might lead 
them to consummate at once. Hence the prohibitory 
injunction contained in the text.* The meaning of it 
is that sexual connection should not cmnmefice from 
the day of marriage, bul the parties must ‘wait till the 
occurrence of a certain event. In the treatises on 
rituals, it is laid down that after the marriage cere- 
monies, the married couple mu<t observe the practice 
of a Brahmachari, and abstain from sexual intei course 
and luxurious food, for a certain period, which may 
extend from three days to one year. This must be 
reconciled with the above text by bolding, that, if a 
certain event takes place within one year , the parties 
shall not have sexual intercourse within the periodp 
It must also be held that the parties should wait till the 
happening of a certain event if it did not take place 


within the year. By this interpretation all incon- 
sistency between the different Smritis is avoided.” 

From the above, it will appear that consummation 
after a certain event, is not imperative, in all cases. 
The authority of the great commentator on Manu’s 
Code is clear on the subject, and must be regaided, 
even by the Bengal Pandits, as conclusive, in the ab- 
sence of anything to the contrary in the Smriti Tatwas 
of Raghunandan, the founder of their school. 

The Consent Bill in its present form may well be 
taken exception to on grounds other than religion. 
But it is hardly fair to our holy Rishis to interpret 
their ordinances in such manner as to support the 
view that, under any circumstance, consummation 
on a child wife of less than twelve years may be 
obligatory. 

Jockndra Natii Biiatt.uiiakji.i:. 


* Manu Chapter III. v. 45. # 

f The original is in the following words 

Tatra satyapi sambatsarAntarapatitd ritau gamanAm mistr. 

Vide Medhatithi on Mann, Chapter III. v. 45. 


SIR C 1 IARLFS ELLIOTT ON LOCAL 
SELF COVE RNMKNT. 

Sir Charles Llliott is a plain-spoken man, and we be- 
lieve there are occasions when plain-speaking in the 
head of the Government is a salutary departure 
from the usual official reticence. It removes miscon- 
ceptions and lets the public into the confidence of 
Government in matters in which misconceptions breed 
mischief. Such an occasion was lately furnished to 
our new Lieutenant-Governor at Cuttack. In an 
address of welcome given to him by the Municipality 
of this town, the patriotic fervour generated and kept 
at white heat by the Congress, found vent in the pa- 
tronizing expression of a hope that Sir Charles Elliott 
might have “the same kindly feelings towards Local 
Self-Government as his illustrious predecessor.” 
Apart from the impropriety of personal allusions 
of this kind in an interview between persons re- 
lated to each other in their official capacity, the 
references in the present case have either no mean- 
ing or are an impertinence. Let us see in what 
sense the words quoted were used by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners. As they stand, they are scarce- 
ly intelligible. What has the personal kindliness of 
the head of the Government to do with the affairs of a 
single small municipility ? If the Commissioners are 
modestly conscious of their deficiencies in the admi- 
nistration of their local affairs, the kindness and leni- 
ency of the district Magistrate, may stand them in some, 
stead. The Magistrate may help them out of diffi- 
culties, correct their errors, teach them, advise them, 
warn them. Lven .is to the Magistrate, his person. il 
feelings have little scope in a strictly official sphere. 

| He is responsible for the good administration of 
I all district affairs, and those of a municipality being 
| a part of them, he must judge, them by the usual 
| standard of efficiency and the accepted piinciples 
j of official business, without having much room for 
i the exercise of his personal friendliness or, as it is 
| put, “kindly feelings.” But let us suppose that in 
i the* infancy of this so-called Local Self-Government, 
the Magistrate, without expecting a too high stand- 
ard of efficiency, is lenient enough and is easily 
satisfied with such work as is done, gives kindly 
guidance and support and thereby does much to help 
the experiment of non-official administi ation. But 
this is so far as the Magistrate, with his direct contact 
with the municipality,' is concerned. How does the 
Governor’s “ kindliness ” come into the matter? We 
fail to see. We wonder there was nobody to tell 
the Cuttack patriots that the head of the Provincial 
Government is too far-off and great a personage 
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to give them trouble about his personal feelings. 
They had better try in the first place to win the good 
graces of the local officers with whom they are more 
directly concerned. 

Hut we misunderstand our Cuttack friends. They 
were not bespeaking a kindly attitude in their Ruler 
towards themselves in particular, but to that fetish of 
Local Self-Government. They were far from having 
any modest consciousness of their own shortcom- 
ings. They who in their own conceit were well 
qualified for higher representative institutions were 
simply incapable of such a libel on themselves. 
They were on the contrary only suspicious of latent 
hostility to their political advancement in every in- 
coming Ruler. Now that Sir Steuart Bayley has 
gone, he is credited with the kindliest disposition 
towards the political aspirations of the people, or at 
any rate towards Local Self-Government, though 
as long as he was here, there were the same suspi- 
cions as against Sir Charles now. It is all pretence 
th.it his noble example is placed before his suc- 
cessor who is asked with a pat on his back, 14 Well, 
will you be as he, eh ! or do you harbour murderous 
thoughts upon Lord Ripon’s boon ?” If this is not the 
meaning of the Orissa politicians, we are very much 
mistaken. And they had a match for them in their 
interloqutor. Sir Charles understood their meaning, 
and gave them a shrewd reply the meaning of 
which, we are not sure, they are able to catch. Sir 
Charles said : “ He would show all reasonable en- 
couragement to all Municipalities and Boards. That 
all people who had anything to do with them should 
remember that Local Self-Government meant effi- 
cient government as well as local. They should not 
allow matters to take their own course and make it 
equivalent to nongovernment. He hoped to see the 
sanitation of the town properly looked after, and 
roads in good order.” The italics are not ours, but 
they emphasize the slap Sir Charles gave for the pat 
given by Orissa’s men of light and leading. 

Such references in an official document to the per- 
sonal politics of an official, would be impossible if tilt; 
nature of the official relations of the two parties were 
realized. The Municipal Commissioners are either 
independent of the Government or they are officers 
subordinate to the Government in respect of their 
charge of the municipality. We believe the fact 
of their being honorary officers does not exempt 
them from a position of quasi subordination and 
the demeanour and etiquette proper to such a posi- 
tion. But this is not usually understood. A great 
deal ot misconception prevails with regard to the 
relations of these self governing bodies to the Gov- 
ernment and its responsible officers, and it is in no 
small degree due to the unfortunate nomenclature 
of the system. Self-Government is a high-sound- 
ing misnomer and anomaly. The Government 
and the public have no idea of the spirit of 
disrespect with which instructions issued by the 
District Magistrate or the Divisional Commission- 
er, arc often treated by these high and mighty 
Mayors and Aldermen. A Divisional Commission- 
er, for instance, directs that, in preparing the 
Budget, the expenditure on education should not 
exceed a certain percentage. The law gives that 
officer absolute authority in regard to the Budget, 
and yet he receives the scantiest respect. The Muni- 
cipal magnates have their heads turned by the desig- 
nation of their office. Are they not Commissioners 
as well as the Commissioner of the Division ? and 
they fly into a rage and talk of resigning in a body, 


and of other things scarcely meet for ears polite. 
Probably, the records of the proceedings of their 
meetings do not bear much trace of the spirit of 
insubordination which is really shown, but that is often 
due to the influence of some solitary sober men of 
business in their counsels. But as to the fact of such 
a spirit being there, there is no doubt. It is there- 
fore from no feelings of modesty, we may be sure, 
that the Cuttack Commissioners approached Sir 
Charles Elliott with their impertinent address. But 
they have got for their pains what they should lay 
to heart and not burn their fingers again. 


THE MAIIOMEDAN OPPOSITION TO THE BILL. 

Sir, — It is very strange that, when the discussion on the raising of 
tli c age of consent has engrossed the minds of all the enlightened 
men, the educated Mahomedans here have kept themselves aloof 
from expressing their views publicly on the present Consent Bill 
which has already been referred to a Select Committee for report 
within five weeks. This indifference on the part of the English 
educated Mahomedans is indeed disheartening to the cause of Islam. 
It is absurd to suppose that the passing of the Bill will not affect 
the Mussalmans, on the other hand the Bill interferes with the 
Mahomcdan religion in more than one respect. The Hindoos ob- 
ject to the Bill only on one religious ground. Though wc have not 
the Garbhadhiin ceremony to observe, yet wc have much more 
weighty grounds, in the interest of the wives under 12 as well as 
that of the husbands, which go strongly against the passing of the 
Bill in its present shape. 

In case the Bill passes into law, could a wife under 12 years of age 
justly demand her subsistence allowance called Nafqa from her hus- 
band without being cohabited by him ? Will it be binding on a 
husband to give Nafqa to his wife after her attaining puberty, and 
before cohabiting with her? If the answer be in favour of the 
wife, then surely the law of Islam will be grossly infringed. In 
case the wife having attained puberty within 12 years of age, 
could not get her Nnfqa from her husband, the guardian of the 
wife will have necessarily to supply her with all the necessaries 
of life till she attains the age of 12 years. This burden on 
her guardian and her own loss arc against the law of Islam. 
The next point is that a wife cannot claim the full amount of 
her dowery unless she and her husband, both being fit for sexual 
intercourse, be in a private place, which circumstance is known as 
the Khekoati sahiha. The proposed Bill in a manner prohibits the 
husband from such an intercourse with his matured wife under 12 
years of age. Thus the wife’s right to her full dowery has been 
deferred to a period when she will reach her twelfth year. 
Duiing this period if she becomes widowed or divorced she will 
for ever lose the half of her dowery. On the other hand, if the 
husband be compelled to pay his wife the full amount of her 
dowery without the fulfilment of the holy injunctions of the 
Mahomcdan Law, then surely the religion of Islam is interfered 
with. 

Now let us suppose the husband having consummated the 
marriage with his wife, on her attaining puhcrtv but under 12 
years of age, refuses to pay the Najqa and full dowery to her. 
The wife must either give up her claim or go to law. In such 
a suit against her husband, she must prove the consummation of 
marriage, which the husband, to escape tljf punishment prescribed 
fur rape, will be tempted to deny. It is now the wife’s turn to es- 
tablish the truth of her allegation. She is forced to extreme 
measures, and submits herself to medical examination to the eternal 
disgrace of* the persons concerned and their families. The next 
is the husband's turn. lie has laid* himself open to perjury and 
may also be prosecuted for rape on his wife, and probably passes a 
portion of his davs in prison. 

Moreover, it is to be considered whether the offspring or the 
issue of such a pair is to be looked upon as legitimate or not. 
If the issue be legitimate, then the father of the child could not be 
criminally prosecuted according to the Mahomcdan Law. On the 
other hand, if the issue be stigmatized as illegitimate, then the 
marriage itself will be null and void, and the child will be 

forced to lose much of its social status in Mahomcdan society, 

against the law of Islam. 

I need hardly mention that the views expressed by the Hon'ble 
Nawab Ashanullah Khan Bahadur are not consistent with those of 
the well versed in Mahomcdan Law. Our marriage law is so 
intricate that a change in the age of consent cannot be achieved un- 
less the law relating to Dower, Nafqa % &c M is accordingly altered, 
and to make any alteration in this respect is an unlawful interference 
with tiie divine law of Islam. 

If the Bill is meant to put a stop to Hari Maitism, it must be 
amended in a way that it may afford free scope to the ob- 
servances of the religious rjtes of the Indians* and at the 
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same time discourage marriages between adult husbands and 
child wives. I would therefore suggest that the section in 
question should run thus : — If the sexual intercourse was by a man 
above a certain age (here the age is to be limited), and not 
by a mail under that age, with his own wife under 12, it shall be 
Scc.y See, If the wording of the Section be something of the 
above nature, the parents of the female children will try to marry 
their daughters to individuals of proportionate age and avoid giving 
away their infant daughters to adults ; and thus the great evils that 
often accrue from sexual intercourse by adult husbands with child- 
wives will be exterminated. And at the same time marriages 
between boys and girls of proportionate age will be resorted to and 
such unions will in every respect end happily. There are other 
social advantages in marrying such pairs. 

In conclusion, I again beg to protest against the Bill in its present 
shape on behalf of the Moulvies and the theologians of the Maho 
medan religion, and humbly beseech the Government either to 
abandon it altogether or make such alterations that it may answer 
the religious purposes of the Indians. 

A Mussalman. 


THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AND ETIQUETTE. 

Sir, Is it permissible in English Society or Etiquette for the Gov- 

ernment to invite at the Government House or at Durbars or in- 
deed at other similar public gatherings, or to grant interviews to one 
who has been convicted and has undergone rigorous imprisonment 
for a long term, on a serious nonbailable and noncompoundable 
offence under the Indian Penal Code, and would not such action of 
the Government compromise other visitors? Craving your valuable 
and experienced opinion in a foot note, 

Inquirer. 


MONGIIYR. 

Jam al pore, 25th January iSgi. 

We had very foul weather recently. There were rains accom- 
panied by gale for some time, which made the atmosphere almost 
unbearably cold. 

Some changes in the personnel of the higher grade of the 
E. 1 . Railway Company, such as Agent, Traffic Manager, &c., arc to 
take place shortly. 

The New Year opened here very quietly, there being no sports, 
as in previous years. 

Messrs. Moore Sc Co. and Arthur Campbell Sc Co., of Calcutta, 
having opened branch shops here prior to the Xmas Holidays, 
secured a goodly sale of their picccgoods, dolls and other fancy 
things at hard cash prices, to the detriment of the local traders. 

For Christmas festivities, we had a Magician in Professor Hoff- 
man who entertained us with his jugglery and ventriloquism in 
the R. I. Railway Company’s Mechanics’ Institute for two 
successive nights. He enlivened and enchanted the Jamalpur 
public with his wonderful skill. 

There is an outcry all over the country over the Age of Consent 
Bill, Meetings are being held not only in the metropolis, and its 
suburbs, bur also in the tnoffusil in country towns and the principal 
Railway changing stations, and memorials drawn up for pre- 
sentation to the Viceroy protesting against the Bill. As the 
matter is of vital importance to the Hindoo community at large, 
nay to Abatis generally, the point being socio-religious and as the 
majority of the people arc. against the measure, it being repug- 
nant to their feelings, I for one would humbly suggest to our 
enlightened and educated countrymen . to ponder over the matter 
seriously and conic to a proper decision after careful and mature 
thought. It is an admitted and well known fact, that as education 
spreads, men’s tastes for enlightenment advance. This is a com- 
mon law or rule every where, no 011c can possibly deny rt, as alleged 
by our so called reformers. But that is no reason vrhy the sayings 
of our sages, the old Rishis, should be ignored altogether. If the 
bill be passed into law, it will lead to evils graver than those of 
early marriage at which it is aimed. 

THE CONVOCATION OF THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY. 

The Vice-Chancf.u.or’s Address. 

The Vice-Chancellor (the Hon’blc Justice Gurudas Banncrjcc) 
delivered his address as follows ; — 

Your Excellency, Sir Charles Elliott, Ladies and Gentlemen. — 
The year that has just gone by has not been without incidents 
worthy of notice on this occasion. To some of these I shall 
briefly allude, before I turn my attention to matters which con- 
cern us in the present and near future. Foremost among the 
incidents of the year under review, I should mention the recogni- 
tion of the elective principle in the appointment of fellows. 
Under the law, as it now stands, the right to appoint Fellows is 
vested in the Governor-General of India in Council ; and His 


Excellency the Chancellor, in accordance with the views expressed 
in his last Convocation speech, was graciously pleased to invite the 
M. As. and holders of corresponding Degrees in the other Faculties, 
to choose from among themselves two gentlemen whom they would 
recommend for appointment as Fellows, the number two being 
about a third of the total number of Fellows then considered likely 
to be appointed. The graduates, who naturally prized the privilege, 
evinced a lively interest in the election that was held at the Senate 
House on the 1st of January, 1891, and I am happy to be able to 
say that their choice has met with the approval of His Excellency 
the Chancellor. You will be delighted to hear that among the 
electors present on this occasion was the distinguished lady graduate 
who is now the Superintendent of the Bethunc College. * * The 
1st of January, 1891, will be a memorable day in the history of the 
University, and we may hope that the principle of representation 
will be recognised in its constitution as fully and definitely as sound 
policy and right reason will allow. In close connection with this 
topic, I should notice the recent resolution of the Senate to apply 
to the Legislature for the amendment of* our Act of Incorporation 
so as to allow the graduates the light to nominate one-half of the 
number of Follows to be appointed every year, and to enlarge the 
scope of the University by removing the restriction which makes it 
at present a mere examining body. Of this application it is not for 
me now to say more than this, that the recommendations of the 
Senate proceed for the most part upon the lines on which the 
Allahabad University Act is based, and that the Metropolitan Univer- 
sity may well hope to have as liberal a constitution and as free a 
scope as her younger provincial sister has already been favoured 
! with. Another measure carried out last year, which is of importance 
to us as an examining body, deserves here a passing notice. The 
Syndicate has formally adopted the rule that no one shall be ap- 
pointed to set questions on any subject of which he teaches the 
whole or a part. The rule is not meant to imply in the least degree 
any slur on the integrity of our examiners. It will relieve the pub- 
lic mind from all possible apprehension that one class of candidates 
may have any undue advantage over another. It is intended also to 
relieve the examiners themselves from an embarrassing conflict of 
duties. * * 

Discouraoinc; Cram. 

No objection has, so far as I am aware, been raised that the 
courses of study prescribed for our different examinations include 
anything but useful knowledge, though objection may be taken that 
they exclude certain branches of useful knowledge. I wish very 
much that every graduate of our University and every educated 
man had some knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
different parts of that wonderful piece of mechanism, whose regular 
working is a. necessary condition for the acquisition of knowledge, 
such knowledge, by confirming our faith in the laws of nature, will 
be sure internally to influence our conduct for the better in many 
matters in which external influence, however benevolent, may prove 
irritating or powerless. I hope it would be possible to introduce 
elementary physiology into our general curriculum of studies with- 
out increasing very much the burden of our students. 1 also deem 
it not merely desirable, but necessary, that we should encourage the 
study of those Indian vernaculars that have a literature, by making 
them compulsory subjects of our examinations in conjunction with 
their kindred classical languages. The Bengalee language has now 
a rich literature that is well worthy of study, and Urdu and Hindi 
are also progrossing fairly in the same direction. In laying stress 
upon the importance of the study of our vernaculars, I am not led 
bv any mere patriotic sentiment, excusable as such sentiment may 
be, but I am influenced by more substantial reasons. I firmly 
believe that we cannot have any thorough and extensive cul- 
ture as a nation, unless knowledge is disseminated through our 
own vernaculars. * * A pernicious practice has, I fear, been 
growing with our students preparing for the under-graduates’ 
examinations of indiscriminately and unintelligent!)' committing 
to memory t he contents of their text-books. Such a practice should 
be put down by teachers, and it should be discouraged as far as pos- 
sible by examiners by leaving out minute questions which can only 
test mechanical mcmoiy. Examination papers should not, a-, a rule, 
exact from candidates greater knowledge of minute details in any 
subject than they should be required to carry in their memory in 
after life. It must be freely admitted that ordinary examinations 
can afford no test of the culture of the emotions and the will, ex- 
cept so far as the prosecution of vigorous study which is essential 

Holloway s Pilh. — Factory Operatives and Woikus io Manufac- 
tories. — The temaikable temedies winch have been discovned and per- 
fected by Thomas Holloway, and winch have In r mote than fifty years 
been successfully used in every quarter of t lie globe, an* especially use- 
ful in all the manifold ailments which affln t those who by leasmi of 
their occupation are confined for years, or all their lives, in crowded 
buildings and workshops. Holloway’* Fills and Ointment are asso- 
ciated remedies, the former restoring the vital powers when diminished, 
and always acting as an elfi.icnt blood purifier, whilst the latter telieves 
local maladies, checks inflammation, and acts as a cleansing and heal- 
ing agent in cases of bad legs, bad breasts, ulcers and unhealthy sores 
of all kinds. 
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to success at such examinations, implies a well regulated moral 
nature. The only way in which a mere examining University like 
ours, as distinguished from a teaching University, can encourage 
and asdst the c ult ivari.m of the emotions and the will is, by insisting 
upon p gul.tr preparatory training and discipline of a thorough and 
strict character as a necessary condition for appearing at its exami- 
nations. The framers of our Act of Incorporation must have fully 
perceived this ; and accordingly the) have provided in the Act that, 
as a rule, no one shall be admitted as a candidate for any of our 
Degrees, unless he produces a certificate that he has prosecuted a 
rgnlar course of study in a recognised institution. It is very much 
to be regretted that the importance of such certificate is often not 
1 Lilly realised. It is generally supposed that the object of requiring 
this certificate is to obtain evidence of a candidate’s intellectual 
fitness for an examination, and if that is its object, it is natuially 
considered a hardship that it should be strictly insisted upon, when 
the candidate is prepared to take the risk of failure, and when 
the examination to be undergone will be a sullicienr test of fitness. 
But the real object of a systematic course of college discipline is 
to produce, not mere intellectual fitness, but also inoral fitness, by 
training the ctnorions and the will, and by fostering habits of punc- 
tuality, patience, and perseverance. This was the object of that 
stern discipline and rigid self denial, that fa ah nun harya which our 
sa/cs enjoin on the students, and the strict observance of which 
was the principal cause ol that intellectual and moral greatness of 
ancient India which we still look back upon with pride. When 
once the real object of our rule for insisting on a systematic course 
of preparatory training is fully understood, our students, who justly 
take jnidc in their character for obedience to law and authority as 
a national virtue, will, I ain sure, be the foremost to carry out the 
rule scrupulously and in an ungrudging spirit. We arc often asked 
whether our examinations afford any good test even of intellectual 
merit. F do not deny that young men not possessing any solid 
knowledge or power of thinking may, with the help of more me- 
chanical memory, make a show of knowledge, and come out suc- 
cessful at our examinations. But I deny that this is anything pecu- 
liar to our system of examination. The evil complained of is 
almost a necessary concomitant of competitive and qualifying ex- 
aminations wherever they are held. We learn from eminent men 
of Oxford and Cambridge, who have written on rhe subject, that 
the evil is just as prevalent in those great scats of learning as it is 
here. 'I'lic truth is, that, with the growing importance of exami- 
nations, there has grown up an art known bv the unenviable name 
of cramming, the object of which is to enable students to pass ex- 
aminations without possessing any solid knowledge, and without 
spending much thought, though certainly not without spending 
much time and labour. The art is in high favour with la/.v and 
indifferent students, who think it easier to learn how to make a 
show of knowledge than to acquire knowledge — to apptopriate the 
thoughts of others than to think for themselves. And they miy 
sometiim-s deceive examiners and frustrate the object of examina- 
tion. The question for us to consider is how to put down this evil. 
To my mind the only practical remedy appears to be to conduct 
our examinations so that students may perceive that cramming is 
neither necessary nor sufficient to ensure auccess. Two things 
appear to me to have led students to consider cramming necessary 
---first, inordinately long examination papers, and secondly, dis- 
proportionately difficult questions. 1 am fully aware of the reasons 
in lavour of long papers and difficult questions ; it is only by means 
of these that the qualities of readiness and a- uteness can be tested. 
But on the other hand, we must remember that if examination 
papers are so long that candidates must (to use the words of Dr. 
Whcwcll) “scribble in tempestuous haste” to answer them full v, or 
if they are so difficult th.it candidates left to their own resources 
are unable to answer them, they must have recourse to the kind of 
h Ip that cramming gives to prepare themselves lor their examina- 
tions. It \ 011 do nut give them time to think in the examimtion 
hall, or if you demand Item them thought! b-vond the reach of 
thm’r power % you caun ;t complain rhar they depend entirely upon 
memon, or borrow the thought, of others without going through 
the process of thinking. Again, students find that the necessary 
qualifying standard may be attained by rhe help of memory alone, 
the lc-.s able and less ambitious among them will not find much 
in lucement lo go through the arduous process of exercising the 
reasoning faculty. If we want ro put down cramming, and en- 
courage thought, we should then be cartful not to set too long or 
mo difficult papers, or papers in which the minimum pass marks 
are obtainable bv the exercise of memory alone. 

We should also discourage the taking up of too many honour 
subjects bv candidates for our examinations. Wc should aim at 
set uring depth even at the expense of surface. There is more 
psychological truth than poetical fancy in Pope’s well known 
lines — 

“One science only will one genius fit : 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

Whilst this seems to be almost all that wc can do, our efforts in 
)hb direction, in order to be effective, require the active co-opcra- 


tion of the teachers and professors of our affiliated institutions. 
They should always bear in mind that teaching should never be 
subordinated to examination, but that the purposes of examination 
arc subordinate to those of teaching. They should impress on 
students the mischievous effects of cramming which involves waste 
of time and energy, without training the mind or imparting real 
knowledge. Our students should be exhorted not to allow the dis- 
tressing phantom of an impending examination to haunt them in 
their hours of study, but to read whatever they have to read 
thoughtfully, and with the cheering assurance that they are thereby 
either training the mind or storing it with useful knowledge. 

Ticmmcal Education. 

There is one other point connected with our svstem of education 
which deserves notice. As the learned professions and all depart- 
ments of service, whether public or private, in which persons who 
have received a liberal as distinguished from a technical education 
can find employment, are getting daily more and more over-stocked, 
some true friends of the countiv think that the kind of education 
which our University now encourages cannot be regarded as useful 
for all those who are seeking it, and that it is time that the Univer- 
sity should begin to recognise the necessity of technical education, 
and institute examinations, and confer marks of distinction for its 
encouragement. 1 fully see the importance and necessity of tech- 
nical education. In these clays ofkccn competition and hard struggle 
for existence, unless wc can utilise and improve the products of 
Nature, and unless our artisans are trained in the application of 
science to art, wc can never hope for the material prosperity of the 
country. If therefore Government or enlightened private liberality 
should establish suitable institutions for imparting technical educa- 
tion, the University should feel no hesitation in encouraging it by 
introducing an alternative practical Entrance examination as was 
once suggested by a high authority, or by conferring marks of dis- 
tinction on deserving persons educated in such institutions, or in 
such other modes as may be thought fit. Perhaps this would be 
beyond the scope of the University as limited by the present 
statute, but it may be hoped that this limitation on our scope will 
be removed. But whilst saying so, [ must not be understood for 
one moment to admit that liberal educution has in this country 
reached anything like its saturation point, and that its further pro- 
gress is not to be encouraged ; or that an educated man will be any 
the less fitted by reason of his education to fill any station in life 
however humble and however inferior to that generally occupied by 
men of his class it inay be. 

Female Education. 

Turning now to my young friends who have just earned their 
well-merited marks of distinction, l must first of all heartily con- 
gratulate our lady graduates in Arts for the high proficiency they 
have shown, one of them, Florence Holland, having obtained double 
first class Honours, that is, Honours in English and Larin, and the 
or her three having all obtained Honours in English. (Applause). 

I should next offer may hearty congratulations to the Indy graduates 
in Medicine for the proficiency they have attained in that noble 
science, and 1 am sure that the knowledge they have acquired will 
not only be useful to them, but will be of incalculable benefit to 
their secluded sisters in the zenana. The encouragement of female 
education by its degrees and oilier marks ol distinction must rank as 
one of the highest useful function of this University. No com- 
munity can be said to be an educated community unless its female 
members are educated, that is, not simply taught to read and write, 
but educated in the true and full sense of the word. For however 
proud man may boast of his intellectual superiority over the gentler 
sex, the simple truth must be admitted that woman is the primary 
educator of humanity. With the first dawn of reason, and before our 
baby lij>s even learn to lisp, our real education begins in the mother’s 
arm ; and every fond word she speaks and every anxious look she 
casts impresses silently but indelibly some lasting lesson on the grow- 
ing mind. And what moralist is there that can better teach the cul- 
tivation of rhe finer feelings than a loving mother, a loving sister, a 
loving wile, and a loving daughter ? It ii, therefore, that our Eastern 
nn ml, notwithstanding its supposed antipathy towards the fair sex, 
conceived the genius of learning to be a female divinity (applause) ; 

| ami it is therefore that our sage lawgiver Mann, notwithstanding the 
I harshness to females which characterises archaic codes, has inculcated 
J that memorable precept, “ Where women are honored, there the 
gods rejoice ; where they are not honored, there all rites are fruit- 
less.” (Applause). To the other graduates I must offer my con- 
gratulations generally, making special mention of two — Nilratan 
Sarkar, an M.A. of the University, who has just taken the highest 
degree in Medicine, and Upendralal Majumdar, who has had an 
exceptionally brilliant career, having been the first man of his year 
in all our Arts examinations, and who has now passed the highest of 
them, and won our highest prize — the Premchand Roychand 
studentship. (Applause.) But while saying this, T must earnestly 
remind each of them of the noble precept — “ Unto whomsoever 
much ii given, of him shall be much required.” 

The Vice-Chancellor concluded with a few words addressed ta 
the graduates, and then declared the Convocation closed. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 

BEECHAjVTS PILLS 
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DEECHAM’S PILLS 
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T)EECHAM’S PILLS 
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Sole Agents f oh India: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Dcpit, 35 y Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA : 


Notice t „ 

T HESE Pills can be obtained at nil Bazaars 
throughout India, or from the Whole and 
Agents, Naylor, Son, Grimes & Co., at sale 
following rates u. l/ 4 d. size, Re. 1-2, the 
2.T. o d. size, Rs. 2-4 per box, including V.-P 
Post. Shopkeepers can obtain Wholesale 
Raie# upon application. 
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CORPORATION OF OALOUTTA. 

ELECTRIC UGHTIXG. 

Tenders are invited by the Commissioners . 
for lighting the New Central Road by Elec- 
tricity. To be submitted under sealed covers 
superscribed Tender for Electric Lighting and 
addressed to the Vice-Chairman, by whom they 
will be received up to noon of Monday, the l6th 
of February, 1891. 

Each tender to he accompanied by the 
Municipal Tieasurer’s stamped leceipt for 
Rs. 1,000 deposited as earnest money. 

The printed conditions of tender with sketch 
map can be had on application at the En- 
gineer’s Office, on payment of one rupee per 
copy. 

The Commissioners do not hind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

JOHN COW IE, 

Sect eta? y to the Corporation. 

The 30th Januaiy, 1891. 

ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Alipote , the /jth January rSgi. 

Sealed tenders are invited for the supply of 
Miscellaneous Stores and materials including 
buttons, canvas, sewing cotton, flannel, 
gaiters, pith hats, putties, thread, webbing 
drab, &c., &c., more or less as may be required, 
for the year 1891-92. 

2. Tendeis will only be received on the 
printed forms which aie obtainable at this 
office. Blanks iu the piintecl form must be 
filled up correctly. 

3. Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasury de- 
posit receipt in the name of the Superintend- 
ent for Rupees one hundred as eai nest-money. 
Cash or notes will not be accepted in lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily 
he accepted, any tender may be accepted in 
whole or in part. 

5. Any person whose tender may be accept- 
ed, will be required to furnish security in rash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Bank depo- 
sits, approved Bank deposit receipts; or bond 
for double the amount of security sufficiently 
executed for the du«* fulfilment of his contract 
within one week from the date of acceptance 
of his tender, in default of which his earnest- 
money will be forfeited. The security will be 
calculated at 10 per cent, on the contract. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agenry. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Thursday the 26th February 1891 
in the presence of such persons as may desire 
to attend.* 

‘ . W. H. MACKESY, Colonel, 

Superintendent , Army Clothing. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

: Congress Sketches : A Review 

( OF THK 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THK 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Ray yet 

j With a portrait of Mr. Geoige Yule, President. 
5 Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
- at the office of. the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
* at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 

for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


FOR SALE 

Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5*8- 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS Sc VOYAGES IN BENGAL 


Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah, 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
N wvah Faridoon Jah Bamadoqk, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Oi issa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1, Uckom Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Cai.cu 1 1*A. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

i!Y 

the Author of “Tiavcls & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis &• Rayyet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere legistering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to tiie Manaokr, Reis and Rayyet , 

I, Ucknor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, sttong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Cliicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapnr 
s ays u Many were deceived thinking that its 
pi ice was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says: — 
“ lias never been icpaired dining the whole 
period of three and a half yeais.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets Bangles, E in mgs E mlrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Bloodies, Ilair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphirrs, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, Sec.., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:--“A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF/’ 

All who ^suffer find sure relief from 



«.n' tot 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It lias driven mil from the sy sirin 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

alter years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
L U M B AGO, SC I ATI CA, FAC K AC 1 1 E, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
or these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affoiding instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
futures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In S01 e-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wondetful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Halm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pionounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread populniity which no similar pre- 
paiation has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottle v at 1 Be. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the vvoild. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co, 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 ykars. 

PRICE US- 6 - 8 . 



A stiong acomate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent vacation in exti ernes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
arid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary iiu hiding, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful woikmen for our jobbing dept., 
our chatges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 


- f - 

i p 6 rnar<>% do., 

Contractors, Builders. Engineers, Arti- 
ficial Stone and Tile Manufacturers. 

iy. Convent Raad, En tally. 


'Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
."Limited.” 


This Company’s Steamer “BURMAH” 
will leave,. Calcutta foi Assam bn Tuesday, the 
3rd prox. **' ; ' 

All cargo fbr shipment by the. above vessel 
should be sent to the Company's # Godowns 
at Jugganiiautli Ghat, not later than 5 P.M. 
of Saturday, the 31st instant. 

CAtHAR Line. 

, The steamer “THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 3rd prox. 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 31st instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 

and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhubri to Debrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubn for passengers ant} light goods 
traffic, i. <?., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. m. train (Madias 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways— Passengers and Parcels vtd Kannia 
ouly. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to— 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive Ghat Street 

Calcutta, the 28th January, 1891. 


REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literatures and Society , 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 
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P. K. MOITRA, 

Lale Manager, Warn bury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidhari-street, Calcutta. 

true to its name, 

J EYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is ihe best disinfectant and extei initiator of 
all objectionable odouis and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the toads, putilies the aimos- 
pheie and tlisinfeu-. the drains, keeps the*.sick- 
loompuieand healthy. 

EQUALLY USEFUL 10 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific foi foot and mouth disease. 

h kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of ns own. 

It kills fleas, ted lice, and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Hoi yes, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease m Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, U» rips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, &c. 

Agents ; DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Hah-yearly ... „• ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1 8 

Single or sample Copy,, ... ,, 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a lire 
earn insertion. The lowest charge for any acf 
verti.semcnt is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5* 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional enarge for inland postage or 
neon. For arrears an advance of 5a per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
cnarged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager/ 7 and Literary, 
Communications and books and pamphlet* 
(carnage paid) to “The Editor Reiia * 
& Rayyet,’ 

Office : /, Uckoor Lane, Wellington 

Street. 


frtnttf ml published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mvtty Lall Ghose, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Dutt * 4 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

SHAMUS O’BRIEN— A BALLAD, 

BEGUN IN IRELAND, AND FINISHED ELSEWHERE. 

[ Concluded from page ja] 

The mornin’ was bright, an’ the mists rose on high, 

An’ the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky ; 

But why are the men standin’ idle so late ? 

An’ why do the crowds gather fast in the street ? 

What come they to talk of? what come they to see ? 

An* why does the long rope hang from the cross-tree ? 

Oh, Shamus O’Brien, pray fervent and fast, 

May the saints take your soul, for this day is your last ; 

Pray fast and pray sthrong, for the moment is nigh, k 
When, sthrong, proud, an* great as you are, you must die. 

An’ fasther an’ fasther the crowd gathered there, 

Boys, horses, and gingerbread, just like a fair ; 

An* whiskey was selling an 7 cussamuck too, 

An* ould men and young women enjoying the view. 

An’ ould Tim Mulvany, he tried the remaik, 

There was n’t sich a sight since the time of Noah’s ark ; 

An’ be gorty ’t was thrue for him, for divil such a scruge, 

Sich divarshin an’ crowds, was known since the deluge. 

For thousands were gathered there if there was one, 

Waitin’ till sich time as the hangin’ id come on. 

At last threw open the big prison gate, 

An’ out came the sheriffs and sojers in state, 

An’ Heart in the middle, an’ Shamus was in it, 

Not paler, but prouder than ever, that minute. 

An’ as soon as the people saw Shamus O’Brien, 

Wid prayin’, and blcssin’, an’ all the girls cryin’, 

A wild, wailin’ sound kern on all by degrees, 

Like the sound of the lonesome wind blowin’ through trees. 

On, on, to the gallows, the sheriffs are gone, 

An’ the cart an’ the sojers go steadily on ; 

An’ at every side swellin’ around of the cart, 

A wild, sorrowful sound, that id open your heart. 

Now under the gallows the cart takes its stand, 

An’ the hangman gets up with the rope in his hand ; 

An’ the priest, havin’ blessed him, goes down on the ground, 
An* Shamus O’Brien throws one last look round. 

Then the hangman drew near, an’ the people grew still, 

Young faces turned sickly, and warm hearts turned chill ; 

An’ the rope bein’ ready, his neck was made bare, 

For the gripe iv the life-strangling cord to prepare ; 

An’ the good priest has left him, havin’ said his last prayer. 

But the good prtest did more, for his hands he unbound, 

And with on* daring spring, Jim has leaped on the ground. 
Bang, bang! goes the carbines, and clash goes the sabres t 
44 His not down / his alive still / now stand to him, neighbors / 


Through the smoke and the horses lie’s into the crowd, 
By the heavens, lie’s free 1 than thunder more loud, 

By one shout from the people the heavens were shaken, 
One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 
Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go bang ! 
But if you want bangin’, it ’s yourself you must hang ; 
To-night he ’ll be sleepiu’ in Aherloe Glin, 

An’ the divil ’s in the dice if you catch him agin. 

The sojers ran this way, the sheriffs ran that, 

An’ father Malone lost his new Sunday hat ; 

An’ the sheriffs wor both of them punished sevarely, 
An’ fined like the divil, because Jim done them fairly. 


A week after dis time, widout firing a cannon, 

A sharp Yankee schooner sailed out of the Shannon, 

And the captain left word he was goin’ to Cork ; 

But the divil a bit— he was bound to New York ; 

And that very night she ran so near the land, 

That some thought she would strike upon Galtimore strand ; 
Put before the daylight, like a winged sea-mew, 

As swift and as fleet to the westward she flew. « 

44 Bad luck,” said the police, 44 Bad luck,” said the sojer, 

14 We tot dat we had him,” but Jim proved a dodger. 

The very next spring — a bright morning in May — 

Just six months after the 41 great hanging day,” 

A letter was brought to the town of Kildare, 

And on the outside was written out fair, 

44 To ould Mr r. O'Brien, in Ireland or elsewhere .” 

And the inside began— 44 My dear good ould mother, 

I ’m sale and am happy — and not wishin* to bother 
You in the radin, (with the help of the priest,) 

I send you enclosed in this letter at laist 
Enuf to pay him, and to fetch you away 
To this , land of the free and brave,’ Amerika. 

Here you ’ll be happy, and never made cryin', 

So long as you ’re Mother of Shamus O’Brien ; 

Give my love to swate Biddy, and tell her beware 
Of that spalpeen who calls himself 4 Loid of Kildare ; ' 

And just say to the judge, I don’t now care a rap 
For him, or his wig, or his dirty black cap. 

And as for dragoons, them paid men of slaughter, 

Say I love them as the divil loves holy water. 

And now, niy good mother, one word of advice ; 

Fill your bag with potatoes, and whiskey, and rice. 

And when ye start fiom ould Ireland, take passage at Coik, 
And coinestrate over to the town of New York, 

And there ax the mayor the best way to go 
To the State of Sinsnaty— in the town of Ohjo, 

For ’t is dare you will find me, widout much tryin’, 

At 4 The Harp and the Eagle,’ kept by Shamus O’Brien.” 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, impossible, as the safest and most convenient 
msdmm %i particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being Unnecessary u and likely fa cause confusion . 
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News and Our Comments. 

Having, from week to week, been compelled to keep back, locked up in 
type, our account of the address to the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
documents connected with or arising out of the most important part of 
his reply, we decide to introduce these here at the outset. 

On the 2 1st January, about forty native gentlemen, headed 
by Prince Fuiriuk Shah, Coomar Debendro Mullick and others, 
waited on the Lieutenant-Governor with a welcome address from the 
general community signed by about one bundled citizens. The occa- 
sion was maiked by the reply. Sir Charles Elliott, as a practical man 
and relying on a gracious Providence, means to govern Bengal himself. 
He will use his own eyes and ears in the art. He icgietted that, unlike 
the Governors of other Provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
is obliged to keep to Calcutta during the winter months, while the 
Governor-Geneial is here and holding his Council as it is also the 
season for the Bengal Legislative Council. He will therefore make 
short toms into pails accessible from Calcutta in a few days*, such as 
bis last Cuttack tour. We hope, however, he will not, like Sir 
Kichard Temple, leave Belvedere to daikness and silence, to scour the 
countiy at his own sweet will. He will, besides, hold confidential, free 
and open intercom se with the leaders of society. We may take it 
upon ourself to add, from what we have learnt from those who saw 
him in Assam, that he will not neglect the led. He will miss no op- 
portunity of information. The conclusion of the reply was a surprise 
to the courtly Foity. It was an agreeable sm prise to the general com- 
munity. The Lieutenant-Governor withdrew the reply of his Piivate 
Secretary to the Congress (Reception Committee) Secretaiy. Sn ! 
Charles himself, on his return from Cuttack, had been surprised with 
n communication from the Viceroy, and he explained to the 
deputation that 

“Theie has been a mistaken impression which has got abroad, that 
the Government is hostile to the Congiess. That has been partly due 
to a inisappiehension as to the intention of the ordeis of Government, 
which has held that in a count rv like India, where an official is hardly 
ever able to divest himself of his official position, it is difficult for him 
to show any inteiest, or take any share, in a movement like this, with- 
out its being supposed that lie has a bias one way or t he other in the 
matter. Now, it should be undeistood, that while the Government has 
do bias whatever either for or against the Congrrss, Government is 
extremely desirous of obtaining such information as the leaders of edu- 
cated society, who form the Congress, aie able to give it (applause). 
Those of you, gentlemen, who aie sufficiently near to the seat of Gov- 
ernment, know what anxious and painstaking caie and efforts are made 
to learn the tone and tendency of public opinion on any of the great 
measiues which are put forward, or are in any form contemplated. It 
is diftif ult for me to describe to those who don’t know it the pam,s which 
ate taken in this cliiection, and the extent to which enrol. us are sent 
out, and copies of bills circulated to every person who is thought hkely 
to be able or willing to furnish the Government with useful information 
on contemplated measures. I have been mu prised to learn to what 
extent that fact has failed to be recognised amongst those visitors fiom 
England wfm come heie interested in the state of public opinion, 
and anxious to learn what the development of the new movement will 
be. I am glad, theiefore, to take this opportunity, in the presence of 
y u 1 1 gentlemen who know t he facts, and would conliadict me if I was 
mistaken or exaggerating : I am glad to say that if the Government of 
India 1-, to a teitaiu extent, and must be from its nature, a despotism, 
it is a despotism tempered 111 the highest degiee by an anxious and 
car (Till endeavour to feel the pulse of the public, and to fnilow in the 
direction which the wisest and most influential members of the public 
indicate as the tendency which ought to be adopted. I do not suppose 
that any cautious statemanlike mind can conceive that representative 
government, as it is understood 111 England, can he, in the piesent state 
of things, iniioduced into India ; but all that lepiesenianve government 
Can give m the way of indicating its views as to what can be done, how 
any iwasuie should be earned out, all that a representative government 
can supply, is supplied, when a community represented by such leaders 
or public, opinion as you are, come foiwaid to meet the Lieutenant* 
(joveinoi and profess yom selves ready, at tile sacrifice of your own 
time and your own pnvare interests, to assist him by every means in 
vour power with your advice and with the knowledge you possess.' His 
Excellency the Vicetoy has lately been moved to write a letter indicat- 
ing these views of the Government, which letter is about to be 
published.” 

'fhe very closing words were still more cheeting 

“ 1 shall value the handsome casket in which you have enclosed it 
(the add 1 ess) as a rnaik of the excellence of the woikm.mship nf the 
Native aitisans of the country, whose skill and taste will, I trust, always 
be encomaged by the Government, and not be allowed to be sitpetseded 
by the works of European artists.” 

The letter alluded to in the reply runs thus : — 

“Government House, 

Calcutta , January , igth iSqt. 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to the communications which have recently taken 


place, first, between Mr. Mehta and the Viceroy, and, after Mr. Mehta’s 
departure from Calcutta, between yourself and His Excellency, upon 
the subject of the letter received by the Secretary of the Reception 
Committee from the Piivate Secretary of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in reference to the attendance of Government servants at 
meetings of the Congress, l am authorized by His Excellency to say 
that Mr. Lyon’s letter of December 26th, in which it was stated that 
“the orders ot the Government of India definitely prohibit the presence 
of Government officials at such meetings,” and the Circular in which 
that letter was communicated to the heads of departments under the 
Bengal Government were issued under a misapprehension as to the 
purport of the orders of t he Government of India. It was at once re- 
cognised both by (he Government of Bengal, of its own motion, and by 
the Government of India, that the letter in question went beyond those 
ordeis, and an amended Circular, in which it was pointed out that the 
expression “absolute prohibition” had reference only to the participa- 
tion of Government officials in the proceedings of a political meeting, 
was subsequently issued by the Bengal Government to the heads of de- 
partments. I enclose herewith a copy of the ordeis of the Government 
of India. 

These orders, which arose out of a totally different matter, had no 
special lefeience to the Congress movement, and were certainly not 
framed in a spirit of hostility to it. The publications of some of the 
supporters of the Congress have, in the opinion of the Gevernment of 
India, been open to serious question ; but, apart from this, the movement 
is regarded as one of those which, in the words of the Circular, are 
“perfectly legitimate in themselves, and which private persons are free 
to promote,” but fiom participation in which Government officials are, 
for the reasons specified in the orders, necessarily debarred. 

The Government of India recognise that the Congress movement is 
regarded as representing in India what in Europe would be called the 
more advanced Liberal party, as distinguished from the great body of 
Conservative opinion which exists side by side with it. They desire 
themselves to maintain an attitude of neutrality in their relations with 
both patties, as long as these act strictly within constitutional limits. 

They intend that all Government sei vants shall preserve a similar 
attitude of neutrality, and shall abstain from active participation in 
political or $waj/-political movements of all kinds ; and also from put- 
ting pressme upon others in order to induce them to take part, or not 
to take part, in any movement which is legitimate in itself. It was with 
the above objects that the orders of March 1890 were issued. 

In reference to a specific question which you addressed to His Ex- 
cellency, I am to say that the orders apply only to those who are actu- 
ally, at the time being, Government sei vants, but not to pensioners and 
others who have quitted the seivice of the Government for good. 

Yours truly, 

J. C. ARDAGH, Coi.onfl, 

Ft ivatc Secret at y to the Viceroy. 

To 

A. 0 . HUME. Esq., C. B.” 


We reproduce below the order of March last : — 

“No. 11-67988. 

From-C. J. LYALL Esq., C.I.E., 

Off". Secy, to the Govt, of India , 

To-ALL LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND ADMINISTRATIONS. 

Home Department-Public. 

Calcutta , Match 18 th, 1890. 

Sir, 

I am directed to say that the Governor-General in Council has had 
under consideration the attitude which should be maintained by 
officers in the service of Government towards political or quasi-political 
movements with which they may be brought in contact. Servants of 
Government have not the same liberty of action as private individuals, 
and are bound to hold themselves aloof from many movements which 
.ire perfectly legitimate in themselves and- which private persons 
are fiee to promote. Their pai ticipation in such movements is open to 
objection, because their connection with them is likely to create, and 
even to be appealed to for the purpose of creating, a false impression 
in the minds of ignorant persons that such movements have the counte- 
nance of Government, and because their influence with the community 
at large is liable to be impaired by their identifying themselves with the 
class by which the movement is promoted. 

2. F01 these reasons His Excellency in Council desires that the 

following rules, may be observed by all. Government servants : — 

(a) As a general rule no officer of Government should attend at 
a political meeting where the fact of his presence is likely to 
be misconstmed or to impair his usefulness as an official. 

(b) No officer of Government may take part in the proceedings 
of a political meeting or in organizing or prompting a politi- 
cal meeting or agitation. 

(c) If in any case an officer is in doubt whether any action whirh 
he proposes to lake would contravene the terms of this 
order, the matter should be referred to the Head of the De- 
partment or District, and if necessary to the Local Govern- 
ment or Administration.” 


The following is Mr. Hume’s confidential commentary on the Govern- 
ment letter of January. Though marked not for publication, we make 
no hesitation in publishing it, as it is out in all the papers. The italics 
in the letter are those of the original. It originally appeared in jhe 
Pioneer .*■ — 

“ Urgent. Strictly Confidential. And for your own information only : 

Not under any circumstances for publication. 
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To 


Calcutta^ 21st January j$gi % 


have 


The Secretary of the 

Congress Committee. 

Dear Sir, — I enclose herewith .... copies of papers, which I 
sent for publication to all newspapers. 

They are of vital importance, and embody a charter of liberty of 
opinion and action in political matters for which we have long been 
calling. 

I trust that your Committee will use their best efforts to spiead a 
knowledge of Lord Lansdowne’s letter in every village. Nay more, 
Native Chiefs, many of whom are favourable to our cause but have 
hitherto abstained from pecuniary assistance, or have contributed, only 
under promise of secrecy, owing to the pressure put on them by the 
officials, should all be furnished with copies ; and every Committee 
should send such to every Chief and Noble, with whom, in consequence 
of friendship with any of his officials or any other cause, they are in 
any degree in touch. 

It cannot now be too widely made known , or too emphatically pt essed 
home , that the Viceroy hat formally dedatcd that the Congress is a per- 
fectly legitimate movement ; that every one , not a Government official , is 
perfect h free to join it ; and that all officials are explicitly enjoined not 
to impede the movement in any to ay, and not to put any pressure on any 
one to induce them to abstain front aiding or joining it. 

Of course, it will now be one of your most prominent duties to watch 
closely to see that his Excellency’s orders are loyally carried out, and 
to bring at once publicly to the notice of the local administration any 
infraction of the just and statesmanlike rules laid down by the Viceroy. 

It seems almost needless to point out that His Excellency had taken 
a great, decided, and unusual step to secure justice for us : that he has 
done so in the teeth of strong bureaucratic opposition ; and that it is 
our dutVy while absolutely abstaining from any note of triumph over the 
officials— ft orn any word that may embitter further a feud that we can 
now afford to ignore and suffer to fade into oblivion — to show in the 
most unmistakable manner how highly we appreciate Lord Lansdowne's 
courageous vindication of popular liberty of speech and action in political 
matters; and how grateful we feel to hint for this renewed charter of 
civil liberty . 

I think Public Meetings should be called and thanks publicly voted 
to him ; but at these the utmost care should be taken that nothing is 
said to wound the feelings of our late opponents (and persecutors in 
many cases) — the local officials. Really Lord Lansdowne, if the whole 
facts could be stated, has behaved most nobly. Let us show that we 
can behave with equal nobility. 

Yours obediently, 

ALLAN O. HUME. 

General Secretary , Indian National Congress." 

#*# 

MONSIEUR Clement Thomas, the new Governor of French India, ar- 
rived at Pondicherry on Sunday, the 1st February, and was immediately 
installed in his post. 


Orders have been passed for the abolition of the British Consulates 
in Pondicherry and Kaukal. The Consuls in those small French 
specs in British India have very little ii anything to do. 

* 

* ♦ 

Another small reform is announced. Member* of Council are no 
longer to have the exclusive luxury of travelling with their families in 
railway saloons constructed and set apart for their,special use. The 
Secretary of State has detected therein an abuse of power, and has 
ordered that those carriages are to be used for any purpose for which 
they are ft t, A Member of Council may have such a carriage if 
available and must pay for his family travelling with him. 

• • 

Sir Auckland Colvin has renewed his Legislative Council. Mr. J. 
Deas, the new Legal Remembrancer of the N.-W. P. } has, as a 
matter of course, been taken in as an Honorable Member. ^ Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan and Mr. VV. C. Benett have been given a fresh term. 
The new members are Mr. J. J. F. Lumsden, Mr. G. T. Spankie, Rana 
Sir Shankar Baksh Sing, of Kh.ijurgaon, Baboo Bireshwar Mitter of 
Benares, Mr. A. hat, and Mr. J. Woodburn. 

• • 

MR. A. P. MacDonnell arrived at Nagpore last week and took over 
charge as Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. 

*** 

Mr. Justice Tottenham will preside at the next Criminal Sessions, 
being the first of 1891, which has been fixed for Wednesday, the 1 Sth 
February,. 

• • 

Mr. F. J. Marsden, the Chief Presidency Magistrate on furlough, has 
taken seven months 1 extraordinary leave without pay. 

* • 

Baboo Hurri Chaitanyo Ghnse, First Inspector of Registration (fffices, 
having taken three months’ leave, the second Inspector Mr. H. B. 
Beanies acts as the First Inspector and Moulvi Syed Mahomed Khan 


Bahadar, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector, Patna, officiates 
as the Second Inspector. The Moulvi has had registration experience 
before he was taken in in the subordinate executive service, and has 
well deserved the confidence of Government. 

• * 

Mr. Spencer exhibited his parachute skill at ^Madras on the 30th 
January last. There was an immense crowd of 15,000 in the enclo- 
sure and 70,000 outside. The receipts at the gate are said to have 
come up to Rs. 13,000. 

♦ 

* * 

The M igistrate of Shahjehanpore and the Inspector-General of Police 
proposed to billet additional Police on the village of Dh.ikia 
Penth in that District, by way of punishment for its turbulent spirits 
The Lieutenant-Governor has given the order. 

# • 

On and after the 15th February 1891, port dues will be levied at the 
rate of one anna per ton at the Poit of Pooree upon every sea-going 
vessel of the burden of ten tons and upwards whenever the vessel 
enters the port, except in the case of mail steameis and coasting 

vessels, which will not be chargeable more than once in sixty days. 

• 

• • 

We read in the Deccan limes that Captain Farrell has imported into 
India the hydrophobia virus. He keeps it, “so to say, alive by conti- 
nuing to inoculate healthy rabbits from diseased ones.” No arrange- 
ments have yet been made for “carrying out his experiment in one of 
the Hyderabad hospitals.” 

* 

* * 

ONE Bhagwan, a Hindu Pariah we suppose, by profession a ship’s cook, 
has* been brought over to Liverpool from New York charged with 
murder on board. He was cook of the British ship But kittgham , Cap- 
tain Lyall, which sailed on the 9th October from Dundee for New York. 
Captain Lyall was accompainied by his wife. The nth October was 
their wedding anniversary, and it was signalised by the mariner 
husband with abuse and assault on the Asiatic cook. This fellow 
proved no mild Hindu. He watched his opportunity, and in less than 
a quarter of an hour sprang upon the doomed commander in the mess 
room, in the presence of poor Mrs. Lyall, and inflicted with a sheath 
knife four successive cuts any one of which might prove fatal, they all 
penetrating to the brain. 

• 

• • 

A correspondent of the Bengal Times reports that the princely 
Shaoo of East Bengal, Baboo Mohmi Mohan Das, has by an arrange- 
ment paid off his debt to his cousins the brothers Rupa and Raghu. It 
seems that the Babu, during the time he was under the cloud of debt, 
had not been well-treated by his previous friends. That is the way of 
the world. We only hope that the “arrangement" is thorough and 
beneficial, and that Mohini does not escape the frying pan to leap into 
the fire. 

In his day, he lived in style. His name was heard at every tace 
meeting in India. The Turf was a formidable dram on the purse. 
And then he had to purchase— by borrowmg--the share of his biothei, 
Kshetra Mohan, and a part of Lai Mohan’s share in the family estate. 
On these occasions, Rup Lai advanced the money. The original 
over two lacs swelled to near three. At length, the ci editor sued the 
debtor. 


IN the A 7 !??*/ York Tribune , Mr. Earnest Whitney earnestly suggests 
“a committee chosen by the philological societies of England and 
America to take up the work " of harmont/mg the pronunciation. He 
says that “in England, where we should naturally look for a standard, 
pronunciation in general is worse than in America.” The “ one 
hundred Americans, representing all cultured professions in all sec 
tions of the nation,” who were asked by Mr. Whitney to give their 
pronunciation of a list of 150 words, have only enveloped him in 
Cimmerian confusion. Eightythree out of the hundred referees them- 
selves call seveial of these cultured pronunciations simply “extra- 
ordinary.” Others are surprising for the variations between English and 
American sounds of even the simplest woids. Thus, we arc told that 
the short “a” is used by a large majority of the 100 in such words as 
“azure,” “pageant," “patent,” and even in “rather,” while the 
long “ a ” is preferred in “ satyr,” 64 per cent, give “ vase " as if it were 
spell vaice.” 
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THE will of the late Countess of Rosebery which was lately reported 
in the papers, gave an erroneous impression of her fortune. It ap- 
pears from a letter of the London Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guatdian y that her father, Baron Meyer Rothschild, bequeathed to her 
absolute disposal, free from conditions, settlements or trusts of any 
kind whatever, real property-lands, houses, &c.,— with an income of 
over a lac of Rupees ^bout (^10,000) and over three crores of person- 
alty (two millions and a half pounds sterling.) When the accomplished 
Earl wooed and won the magnificent heiress, the good lady settled 
her vast fortune by an elaborate deed on her husband and children, 
Mentmore, for one, and all its costly contents being settled on the 
second son. 

#% 

Captain Hayes thus announces the end of the Crofton-Hnyes suit 

“My readers will remember that Mr. Crofton brought a suit against 
us for Rs. 15,000 damages ; for, as he said, publishing a libel against 
him and his company, in that our drama critic doubted their ability to 
play Shakespeaie. Before this suit was instituted, we apologised for 
commenting adversely in anticipation on Mr. Croftnn’s show ; but 
nothing except heavy damages would satisfy him. As we considered 
the remarks made in our paper were in no way libellous, the suit went 
on. About a month ago Mr. Crofton made tire o vet tore to us that if 
we were willing to pay the coats on both sides, he would withdraw the 
suit and all claims for damages. Feeling convinced that there was no 
libel, we refused the offer ; but in defeience to the uncertainty of law 
and its heavy expenses, we were willing to pay our own costs. In con- 
sidering this, the plaintiff wished us to give an undertaking that we 
would not in the future publish anything against Mr. Crofton’s Com- 
pany. As this idea of being muzzled was even more repugnant to us 
than the prospects of having to pay all the costs and full damages, we 
rejected it ; but intimated that we were willing to express our regiet for 
having published the article, as it had caused loss to Mr. Crofton. The 
plaintiff agreed to this.” 

• 

• • 

The death is reported of Biggs Holloway, the last survivor of the 
crew of the Investigator , which, commanded by. Captain M’Clure, sailed 
from England on the 20th January 1850 in search of the unfortunate 
Expedition of Sir John Franklin. M’Clure’s party did not come upon 
Franklin or any of his companions, but they persevered in their 
voyage for five long years and succeeded in reaching by water all 
through from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The public appreciation of 
the arduous and important service in the cause of science was poor. 
The discoverers of the long sought North West Passage received 
besides thanks a bonus of £5,000 to be divided between commander, 
officers, and crew. 

* 

* * 

The Punjab Notes and Queries is to be revived. Mr. W. Crooke, C.S., 
Magistrate of Miizapore, will now edit the journal. He may 
meet with cordial help from his neighbouring brother Magistrate of 
Benares, who, before Captain Temple came to the field, meditated an 
Indian Notes and Queries. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Scotch strike has ended— in a victory for the railway companies. 
At one time, at Glasgow it degenerated into a guerilla warfare. The 
North Biitish Company were obliged to use armoured locomotives. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh was buried at Woking Cemetery on the 3rd. 
The workmen of the principal towns in England were present by their 
delegates. Mr. John Morley, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Burt and other 
Members of the House of Commons also attended the funeral. At 
the House itself, general regrets were expressed at the death. 


Mr. Parnell believes, as he announced on the 1st instant at Ennis, that 
a permanent settlement has been achieved which assures future legis- 
lative freedom to Ireland. So far as it has tianspired, under the terms 
of the Parnellite compromise, Mr. Justin McCarthy or Mr. Dillon 
becomes the leader of the Irish party in the House of Commons, while 
Mr. Parnell with Mr. O’Brien goes to America, but the Irish members 
are not yet definitely agreed as to their course. 


On the morning of the 31st January, four hundred of the garrison of 
Oporto mutinied in favor of a Republic. The rebels entrenched 


themselves at the Town Hall. Their ammunition falling short, they 
submitted to the Loyalists who bombarded the Hall. The casualties 
on both sides numbered fifty killed and wounded. Three hundred 
arrests were made and all the Republican clubs have been closed and 
Republican papers gagged by order of Government. The Oporto 
insurgents had planned simultaneous risings in other provincial garrisons 
and joint advance on Lisbon. Martial law has been proclaimed in 
the Province of rising. For suppression of Republican electoral 
meetings and demonstrations, there is a great Republican agitation at 
Barcelona and other cities. 


The Chilean revolution is running out its course. The regular troops, 
after an engagement lasting several hours, beat ]the insurgents heavily 
and regained possession of Valparaiso. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies not accepting their financial scheme, 
Signor Crispi and his Cabinet resigned. This is welcome news to 
France, for the French journals herein smell Italy’s disinclination 
to the Triple Alliance, which may modify her adhesion to the compact. 
There is difficulty in the formation of a new Cabinet. 


The French painter M. Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier is dead. 


Mr. Gladstone’s Roman Catholic Disabilities Bill enabling a Roman 
Catholic to become Lord H igh Chancellor or Viceroy of Ireland, was^ 
on the second reading, at the instance of Mr. Smith, on a division^ 
thrown out by a majority of thirty-two votes. Mr, Gladstone urged that 
while Jews and Mahomedans were free to fill those posts, it was shame- 
ful to exclude the Catholics. Mr. Smith pointed out that neither the 
Catholics nor the public in general wanted the measure. 

The Grenadier Guards, proving good boys at Bermuda, will, in July 
next, be brought Home. They are too well-connected for punishment 
in right earnest ! 


Not so Arabi the unfortunate Egyptian Patriot and Statesman. He 
must remain where he is, the fixture that the hasty justice of England 
made him. He is but a Pasha, even a Turk, above all, a Moslem. 
The doctors have reported that he does not suffer from (he Ceylon 
climate, and he must continue there. Such is the verdict of Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords. 


The Canadian Parliament has been dissolved. The Premier, Sir John 
Macdonald, will negotiate for a Treaty of Commerce with the United 
States of America, and it is desirable that a fresh Parliament will con- 
sider the Treaty. 

♦ 

(K>C 

The Lieutenant-Governor started on his second short tour — in Mid- 
napur— on the 5th. Arriving on the 6th, he halts there this day and 
leaves it tomorrow, arriving at Calcutta on Monday in time to take 
part in the annual meeting of the Countess of Dufferin Fund the same 
afternoon. He has selected Chittagong for his next visit. It will be 
more protracted. Starting on the 13th, he does not come back 
before the 26th. Sir Charles Elliott will, however, take in 
Rangamati* and Dacca, at the last of which places he remains for two 
days, the 23rd and 34th, arriving there on the 22nd and leaving it for 
Calcutta on the 25th. 

The High Court has directed Sessions Judges and District Magis- 
trates to comply, as far as possible, with the wishes of Government as 
regards the holidays, public or other, for 1891, Gazetted in De- 
cember last, and to arrange the business of the courts accordingly. 
The order of Government is specific that the Magisterial Courts in 
Bengal shall be closed during the days Gazetted. The direction of 
the High Court, we are afraid, may be construed by zealous officers 
as not favoring absolute suspension of business. 


MR. Justice Norris goes on furlough from the 26th March, for five 
months and eight days, and does not rejoin court till after the Long 
Vacation. The state of business does not call for an officiating Judge 
in his place. But if one is still to be appointed, the choice may fall on 
Mr. Hill of Allahabad. 
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The cattle-trespass Act (I of 1891) received the assent of the Gover- 
nor-General on the 30th January 1891, and was published the next day 
for general infoimation. It comes into operation from the first April 
next and applies to the whole of British India, excepting the Presi- 
dency-towns and such local areas as the Local Government, by noti- 
fication in the official Gazette, may from time to time exclude from its 
operation. It is competent to the Local Government to cancel or vary 
such notification. The new law allows compensation up to Rs. too for 
illegal seizure or detention of cattle. 

IN our issue of the 17th last, we noticed the miserable death by the 
violent hands of villains who suddenly sprang upon him on his way 
home from Durbar, of the Maharaja of Cashmere’s unworthy menial 
confidant. The Police have been inquiring, with a startling result. The 
murder is suspected to be a parricide. Indar Singh, the son of the 
unfortunate victim Sawul Singh, has been arrested as the author of his 
parent’s death. The deed was the work of more men than one, of 
course, and the Police are on the look out for one other wretch in 
particular. 

THE Behar Herald calls upon the Vice-Chairman of the local munici- 
pality to resign. The municipal administration of Patna has been con- 
demned by both the Commissioner of the Division and the Bengal 
Government. And who, in the opinion of our contemporary, is respon- 
sible for the state of things but the Vice ? For our part, we are afiaid 
that a ruling Vice of six yeais has become a constitutional disease, 
bard to combat. 

If our contemporary may be taken to express the opinion of the 
town, Syed Badshah Nawab is the coming man. We think lie ought 
to be tried. Although the richest citizen of Patna, the heir of Nawab 
Lootf Ali Khan is no Sybarite lounging away his life, but an active 
young man of respectable habits. It would be a blessing to him if he 
could take kindly to the new occupation, and he might, under good 
guidance, prove a blessing to his fellow-citizens. He might require 
an incentive to expend adequately on sanitation and other improve- 
ments. There need be little fear of his wasting public funds. 


Raja Sashi Sekhareshwar Roy, of Tahirpore, is a lucky man. Pro- 
jectors or founders as a rule never profit by their zealous efforts. They 
toil unceasingly, under discouragement and against odds, patiently 
sowing for others to reap. Not so our young Zemindar of Rajshahye. 
Before his Zemindary Panchayet is fairly and firmly established or is 
recognised among the institutions of the land, he is the fiist to benefit 
by it. It appears that there is a long-pending family dispute between 
the Raja and his cousin Tarakeswar Roy. It was probably this dis- 
pute, coupled with the Raja’s wise aversion to waste his patrimony 
in litigation, that led him to devise a cheaper and more respectable 
machinery for settling such feuds. It is said that on the representa- 
tion of the Zemindaiy Panchayet and the good offices of Sir John 
Edgar and Mr. Price, the Collector of Rajshahye, the two cousins have 
agreed to Submit their differences to arbitration, and three Pleaders 
of the District, Babas Bluibun Mohun Moitru, Mohendra Nath Sundel 
and Brojo Gopal Bagchi, have accepted the office of arbitrators. 


THERE is joy in Kuppoorthulla. The Maharaja has obtained the sanc- 
tion of the Supreme Government for a higher Khellut. Higher or lower, 
as these Khelluts are in every instance not only paid for but paid for 
extravagantly out of proportion to their worth or market value, there 
seems little room for triumph in a concession involving no sacrifice 
to the concessor. Neveitheless, 

’Tis something in the dearth of fame, 
in India, for young Kuppoorthulla to be permitted to appear in a dress 
of Rs. 6,000 as appraised by the plunderer in the pay of Government 
and paid by himself, instead of one of Rs. 4,500, donned heretofore 
by his predecessors on th tmasnad. It is a step in the Indian Peerage. 
The presents of honorary robes, turbans, swords and jewels, from 
Government to native princes, chiefs and gentlemen, though all paid 
for by the recipients, are regulated according to the importance and 
Tank of the parties. What does it amount to, after all? “Tis some- 
thing, nothing.” 

This infinitessimal lift is a vicarious promotion. It is the reward 
for the good services of the State during the Candahar campaign and 
its efficient administration during the minority. Here, then, at last 
is a cheap gilding for the pill of British regency in native principalities. 


J. E. B. BUDD, late District Registrar of Fyzabad, charged with taking 
bribe or illegal gratification and with perjury, has been sentenced by the 
High Court, N.-W. P., to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The jury found him guilty on only the first charge, under sec. 161, of 
receiving an illegal gratification of Rs. 1,800 in connection with a will 
suit valued at 28 lacs, from Tribhubtn Dat, as a motive for doing a 
certain official act. On the pronouncement of tile verdict, the prisoner 
exclaimed, “ My God, I received the notes from my wife.” Mr. Justice 
Straight, in passing sentence, said 

“It is a matter of very great pain to me to see you standing in the 
position in which you are. I heard you say when the verdict was given 
that yon got these notes from your wife. My own firm conviction is 
that you did get them from her, and you knew perfectly well from 
whence they came ; and that you have been trying to make yourself 
believe that you did not know whence they came. It was impossible 
your wife could have come into the possession of this large sum of 
money without your making enquiries and ascertaining whence it came. 
The case has been most thoroughly threshed out, and you have been 
defended as well as I ever heard an accused peison defended in the 
course of my whole life ; and the jury have exeicised the gieatest care. 

I was careful to put the case before the jury so as to give no indication 
of my own views. I have no doubt about your guilt. If the money 
came through the hands of your wife it is only another indication of 
those I, uneatable devices to which people in this country will resort for 
the ptn pose of trying to influence public servants in the discharge of 
their public duties. It is an advantage to the community that you 
have been detected and it will be my duty to visit you with severe 
punishment. But I am not satisfied that you did go the full length of 
criminality, and I shall pass upon you a lighter sentence than I other- 
wise should have done. I cannot forget that on your behalf the most 
feat fill allegations of forgery and fraud and perjury have been made 
against various persons. As to the idea that those notes came to you 
legitimately in the course of exchange through public channels it is 
idle and absurd. I have very little doubt they came to you through 
the hands of your wife, and .she must have known perfectly well front 
whence they came. She has not been called, no doubt for the very 
best reasons, and under the best advice of yout learned counsel." 

It is impudent and blasphemous of counsel to appeal to Divinity 
to give point to the asseveration of their client’s innocence. So poor 
Chuiles Phillipps was long accused and is even now by many believed 
of having done in defence of Courvoisier, the Swiss valet who murdered 
his deaf old master Loid William Russell in his bed sleeping, for mere 
robbery. So poor Dr. Kenealy, if we mistake not, did, in court and out 
of it, in favour of the Tichborne Claimant. PiUoners at the bar 
have more excuse, their temptation being enormous, though they damn 
themselves thereby irreti ievably. Deceiving the All-kowing is im- 
possible, nor do they mean it. Enough for them if they can deceive 
men. And they do. We are all poor simpletons, ready to believe. 
The most suspicious are op»n to a degree unknown to themselves. And 
such solemn appeals to God are simply irresistible. They are none 
the more woithy of credit, though. A deliberate sinner sticks at 
nothing. A thorough villain is a villain through. As for blasphemy, 
what care they ? These desperate fellows are practically all atheists. 
Look at Budd. How glibly lie t ikes the name of God in vain ! H »w 
boldly he calls Heaven to witness his falsehood ! Even in that 
solemn attitude, his language bftiays the pettifogger. 44 My God, 
I received the notes from my wife.” What then? oh miserable 
quibbler ! For that is not the point. All that may be true without ab- 
solving thee. The question is, Was the money yours or your wife’s ? 
And was it not received foi you and for cot nipt purposes. We are 
glad that Mr. Justice Snaight nullified the prisoner’s illegitimate effnt 
to create a public iuipivssion in Ills favour and exposed his reckless 
and daregod denial. 

Notwithstanding the busybodyishness of many of the Politicals, 
the Btinsh Government does not lightly inleifeie in the general in- 
teriial affurs of native states. And th it for the sufficient reason that 
it is not a simple or easy matter. Sm h mteifeience, if it doesn't 
amount to annexation of a state, certainly means the annexation of 
an administration -the bouh\tcr\cmi'nl of a time honoured bundbust. 
Nor is the paiticular state alone affected. The- effects are far-reaching. 
The whole nation is exercised. The native states in particular are 
alarmed. The more so that the enemies of th 0 surrounding chiefs and 
adminisltations are rouzed and the hour is seized by intriguers for their 
activity. 

Is Sukeyt going the way of Cashmere? The complaints against that 
Hill State have at last attracted serious notice. The Commissioner 
of Julimider lately went to inquire. Before his report has been sub- 
mitted, there ts a rumour abroad that Sukeyt is about to be made over 
to the Raja of Mandi. We do not know if he has been intriguing. 
If lie lias, it is veiy impudent of him. -Whether he has an eye or not 
mt his neighbour’s chiefship, we hope the Government of India will not 
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make any arrangement of .he kind. The political aegrega.ion i* no 
doob. a nuisance. The Himalayan belt is in .he condmon of Laly 
before Victor Emmanuel I. would be a good thing were some of the 
fractions combined. The necessity of supporting so many civil lists 
presses too heavily upon the poor inhabitants. Hut such a policy has 
its dangers. The internal intrigues of these minute pr.oc.pal.tie. are 
bad enough. But to let one chief have the domain of another, would 
kindle the ambition of them all and set the Durbars to compass each 
oihei’s ruin. 


It would not be fair to outself or the public to withhold the fact 
that we have been to the Exhibition. But it was by the purest chance 
that we found ourself in the notorious quarter which the men of light 
and leading of the metropolis chose for their temple of art. We had 
been debating within ourself whether it would be for the dignity of the 
Indian Press in general, or for the honour of Reis ami Rayyet in parti- 
cular, for us to go uninvited. Thus time passed, when one day we 
made the acquaintance of a gentleman of the European press con- 
nected with the Exhibition. His conversation settled us. The same 
afternoon we went both Editor and Assistant Editor. Our new friend 
who came after us must have been surprised at the prompt result of his 
“ unadoi tied eloquence.” We thanked him heartily for the gratifica- 
tion we obtained at the outlay of Rs. 2 for two tickets and Ans. 8 for 
a catalogue between us. We made some marks in the catalogue and 
took some pencil notes. But the same respect for our profession which 


THE Calcutta Correspondent of the Fioncer laments that the Fine 
Arts Exhibition in Free School Street just closed did not “draw ” the 
natives. He says: — 

“ It in stated that the attendance lias net been sn good as might have ^ r 

been expected, and the native rmninumiy cettainly have pmve. . f , k t (1S oul p, evented us front publishing our experiences 

selves poor pairmis, a score at most fimn among them having visile I | r , • _ . . 

the rooms ... Free School Sheet. The difficulty, of course, is t» > md 
place for the exhibition who h is easy of at cess and which ca y P 
imt .if the pictutes being well displayed. People heie will not go 
of their way even a few bundled yards unless a show cate lies 
and Mr. Westmacott, who has winked most unselfishly to mak. . • 

exhibition a sucress, must lament that there is .... convenient gal ery in 
Calcutta where it could be held under the most favourable conditions. 

The poor natives ! They have always in every matter their full share 
of reproach reserved fur them. Few have kindness enough for them 
to examine whether the reproach he deserved or not. Not unoften aie 
they blamed for not doing the impossible. Here at any rate is a close 
show of pictures for the mutual glorification and amusement of the 
Upper Ten— the Big Wigs, with just a sprinkling of Jewelled Tu.bans, 


and thoughts. Indeed, why should we advertise a concern that 
ignores us ? 

THERE is no unmixed good in this'world, and it is no discredit to Mr. 
Biadlatigh that his connection with India was not without a flaw. 
Hut there can he no question, that his death is a great loss, and it may 
even he regarded as a pure loss, to India. It is a loss that will not be 
easily or soon replaced. We are accordingly very happy to see that 
efforts are being made to do something for him and his. 

At a conference at Mr. W, C. Bonnerjea’s icsidence in Park Street* 
it was decided to call a public meeting through the Sheriff, to give 
a public expression to the sorrow occasioned by the death of the 


Upper Ten— the Hig YVigs, with just a spruiKimg f 'i ’ a pulmc expression w me j ‘•'-mu w me 

to soften the too glating colour of official and racial exclusiveness— Member f or India* Charles Bradlnugb, and to take steps to per- 
held in a back-slum of the European town, far away from the City his memory. It is intended to send a purse of purse of 

and the Native quarter, without notice to the inhabitants in general, R? 2QQQQ {Q his daughter to save the valuable library he has left 
and the natives are blamed for not having crowded to the scene to be behind him and to pay off his debt, 
charmed by the chef dauvres of official art— 

The might that slumbers in til official's brush — 


The might that slumbers in in oj/iaai s uru*n — THE Consent Rill has given an opportunity to our demagogues for 

and he astonished at the prodigies turned out in a trice by Mr. Jobbins slump j ng f qr which at least they ought to be thankful to Government, 
at the Government School, and to swell the coffers of the Mutual — ,1.. alarm was first sounded bv Sir Rornesh Chan, 


Admiration Society of Amateurs in India 1 
The absence of natives from the Exhibition is certainly lamentable 
Bqt what could the poor fellows do? They were wholly innocent of the 
business. They were not arpprised of what was expected of them. 
There was no communication— no proper advertisement. No body 
cared for the natives and the natives did not thrust their base presence 
;„to the show of the elect. And if they are now taxed for their per- 
verse ingenuity in keeping out of the way, that too is the usual way 
—they are used to that kind of kindness 

The whole thing is of a piece with the way in which natives are 
treated in matters affecting the natives themselves, except when money 
is required of natives. Probably, this present complaint owes its 
origin to the same financial prudence. Fiom time to time, during a 
long senes of years, we hear of Art Societies and Exhibitions at Simla 
and at Calcutta, but in the vaguest way imaginable, generally only 
when a Viceroy or other great gun delivers a speech. Occasionally, 
we have met with criticisms in the newspapers of the Salieb- 
logue’s exhibits. No more. Certainly, within the ten years’ life 
of this journal, we do not remember ever to have received any kind 
of report or other account or message or a single sciap of paper 
from any of these institutions. And our weekly is nut a mere news- 
paper, but a “ Review of Politics, Liteiatme and Society," having for 
its main object the weaning our people fi om the vicious absorption 
in ephemeral question*, and indulgence in crude patriotism and noisy 
agitation. Tlicie is, we believe, in our midst in this very city a 
Government School of Art for the benefit of the natives and 
a few young men of the neighbourhood had found their way into it, 
but Bengal knows it not. There is even a state art collection sonic- 
wheie, we believe, equally unknown. Not hut what the poor British 
exiles condemned to draw their tens of thousands of pay and allow 
ances m the East resort with their families to it as a palliative in, if 
not cure for, nostalgia. Practically, it and things of the kind are 
reserved for the governing aristocracy. The mobility of the governed 
have nothing to do with them. The people are unconscious of their 
existence, because their existence is not brought home to the people. 
So with this Ait Society and its Exhibition. The Society scrupulously 
maintained the precedent, proceeding on the strictly oitbodox prin- 
ciple of practically excluding the canaille . And its success has been 
Complete. Why then this complaint? Do they want money ? 


...... . r ... n --- 

Ever since the tocsin of alarm was first sounded by Sir Rornesh Chan- 
dra Mitter, the soi disant Partbrdjak and Kumar , Mr. Krishna Pra- 
sanna Sen, has, from day to day, been entertaining his countrymen 
with the display of his “gift of the gab.” This evening he is to lecture 
in the Town Hall, Mr. Justice Banerjea presiding. Such exhibition of 
the feats of a tar a avis like Mr. Sen may have quite as much attraction 
as the stage or the circus. But, if he is a true Hindu, he cannot deny 
that his proper vocation is medicine, and that it is a highly sinful 
act on his part to encroach on the province of Brahmans of pure blood. 
Although he has dropped his patronymic, the fact is too well- 
known that he belongs to a caste which is neither fish nor fowl, and he 
can no more pass as a Brahman than the fool of a weaver who tried 
the trick of putting on the sacred thread, in the hope of being al- 
lowed to dine with members of the superior caste on festive occasions. 
To us it is simply a wonder how our educated countrymen can stand 
the infliction of being regaled with the Vapid nonsense of his 
socalled lectures. It is much to be regretted that the Hon’ble Justice 
Gurudas Banerjea has thought it fit to take such an adventurer under 
his protection. 
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At HE HINDU SCRIPTURAL CONTRO- 
VERSY IN A NUTSHELL. 

The mischief has. been done. At the outset, some ol 
the Pundits of the country gave an opinion for which 
there is no express authority within the four corners 
of our Shasters. The demagogues and penn) 
papers took up the cue, and they have succeeded, tc 
some extent, in spreading the belief that our reiigioi 
is at stake. Those, however, who profess to belong 
to the orthodox class, ought to have greater regart 
for their holy Lawgivers than is implied in ac 
cepting an interpretation that gives their ordinance 
such <111 absurd and monstrous character as t 
make them abhorred by the wise and the gooc 
If our Rishis enjoin consummation on a chil 
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wife of io or u years, in any case, then the feeling 
of reverence which is entertained for them by their 
followers is certainly misplaced, and the sooner we 
discard their authority the better for us. But we 
have always cherished a very different opinion with 
regard to them, and we feel no hesitation in avowing 
the belief that it would be a great calamity to the 
country if their legislation gave place to the fads of 
sham reformers and misguided philanthropists. 

The Government proposals are open to rational 
objection. We were not in favor of the Consent Bill. 
And even now we cannot say that we are reconciled 
to it, in its present shape. But our objection to it is 
not theological. After giving the subject the fullest 
consideration, we do not entertain any apprehen- 
sion that the Bill as it is, if passed into law, will inter- 
fere with our religion. Under the circumstance, it 
becomes our sacred duty to draw the attention of the 
public to what we deem to be the correct interpreta- 
tion of our Shastric injunctions on the subject, so that, 
not only the orthodox may be reassured, but the 
easy-going reformers also may be led to appreciate 
the legislation of our Rishis better than they seem 
to do at present. 

For the opinion that we have propounded on the 
subject, we are being abused by some of the verna- 
cular penny papers in no measured terms. This is 
neither more nor less than what we expected. But 
abuse is not argument, and we are not inclined to take 
any notice of mere vituperation. If we find any 
fair criticism anywhere, we will take the earliest op- 
portunity to answer the same. For the present, we 
only ask our opponents to take into consideration the 
following issues which, we hope, may facilitate, to 
some extent, the solution of the main question : 

I. Is there any text laying down expressly that 
consummation on a child wife of ten or eleven years 
is obligatory on the occurrence of a certain event ? 

II. When so high an authority as Medhatithi has 
laid down that consummation is not imperative on the 
occurrence of a certain event, within the first year 
after marriage, is there any warrant for the opinion 
that the rule of our Shasters which enjoins generally 
the performance of Garbhddhdn, on the occurrence 
of a certain event, is not subject to any exception ? 

III. The object of Garbhddhdn being to beget 

a healthy child for perpetuating lineage, can it be 
held, consistently with other Shastric rules and 
injunctions, that it is imperative, even when the wife 
is a girl of ten or eleven years ? <• 

IV. When the Rishis declare expressly that the 
twelfth year is the maximum limit of the proper age 
for marriage of girls, is it unreasonable to hold that 
the proper season for their Garbhddhdn or impregna- 
tion can never arise before their twelfth year ? 

An able writer in a weekly* contemporary considers 
our reasoning on some of the points mooted above to 
be altogether fallacious. According to him, the age 
when a girl becomes capable of Garbhddhdn or im- 
pregnation ought to be determined, not by the evidence 
•of the Shasters, but by that of medical authorities. 
Our critic no doubt thinks he has made a great point 
against us, but he deceives himself. His logic is plau- 
sible but no more. It will not hold water — nor stand 
Shastra. It is a fundamental article of our faith 
that the Rishis knew everything, and whenever 
their codes afford any data for arriving at a proper 
solution of any question of medical or other science, 
we do not feel called upon to refer to the wofks of 


experts on the subject. If the necessity arose, we • 
could have referred to Charak and Susruta, whose 
Sanhitas stand almost on the same footing with those 
of Manu and Yagyavalkya. But we consider that 
the indications contained in the texts of our legal 
codes afford sufficient data for the proper determina- 
tion of the question. 

Our critic says that, in our method of reasoning, 
we have overstepped the limits of our own proper* 
province. According to him, “ what is the time for 
giving birth to a child is a question not for Pandits 
but for physiologists.” That may seem a rational 
contention, but it is not Hindu doctrine. The radical 
maxim — the assumption sine qua non — of Hindu 
scripture and tradition and Hindu life, is the omni- 
science and infallability, positive or constructive, of 
the holy Rishis. Apart from that consideration, I 
the point under discussion is one for Pandits and I 
not for physiologists. For the question is not what 
is the time for giving birth to a child, but what is the 
time, under Hindu Shastras or Law, for giving birth 
to a child. Thus, it is a question for Lawyers — 
that is, Hindu theologians — and not for anatomists 
and physiologists or Kavirajs or Vatels. 

In the present instance, the question is not when 
girls first become capable of child bearing, but at 
what age their husbands are bound to perform their 
Garbhddhdn. As a matter of course, Garbhdddn or 
impregnation must follow marriage, and if marriage of 
girls is imperative only in their twelfth year, their 
Garbhddhdn cannot, in any case, be obligatory within 
that age. The question is not when Garbhddhdn is 
allowable, but when does it become sinful, on the part 
of the husband, not to perform it. The Pandits say 
that it is sinful not to perform it on the first occurrence 
of menstruation. But when an authority like Medha- 
tithi says that even if a certain well known event 
occurred within the first year after marriage, Gar- 
bddhdn should not be celebrated within that period, 
it cannot be said that the view which the Pandits take 
is free from error. Our own opinion is that the 
general rule which makes Garbhddhdn obligatory on 
the occurrence of menstruation, is subject to several 
exceptions. Medhatithi infers one such exception 
from the directions given on the subject in treatises 
on ritual. Following his spirit and taking other 
texts bearing on it into consideration, we think that 
the general rule is subject to other exceptions. 

The writer already refered to finds fault with that 
part of our reasoning also which is based on Raghu- 
nandan’s definition of the word Ri/u. Raghunandan 
says that Ritu is the time when a female is capable of 
child-bearing. If he meant to take it in its usual sense, 
he might not have defined it at all, or he might have 
defined it as Sou it a darshanopolakshitah St rc cud ni- 
di) as thd bisheshah . But when he has defined it other- 
wise, and when that definition is more consistent with 
the conclusion derivable from other texts, we are 
bound to accept the meaning that follows from its 
wording, instead of going out of our way, and taking 
into consideration what the commentator had in his 
mind, according to the ipse dixit of our esteemed 
critic. It is a rule of interpretation that words which 
are defined in our Shasters, must betaken in the sense 
given to them by their definitions and not in their 
ordinary sense.* 

Joc.f.ndra Nath Bh attach arjke. 

* The maxim referred to here is as follows 

Shastriya paribhashayah antarangatwena , shighro pasthitikaiwat . 

Vide Sree Kishen’s Commentary on the Dnyabhaga, chap. IV, 
Sec. III. 


* The Indian Nation. 
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TIIE POLICE COMMISSION. 

Commissions as a rule do not inspire us with much hope if we are 
to rely upon our past experience. Otherwise, the importance of 
the Police Commission cannot be underrated and its results .are 
naturally very anxiously looked for. Some non-official representative 
men have also been added to it, but it is doubtful it these gentlemen 
possess any practical knowledge of the working of the Police system. 
They can only supply second hand information to the Commission. 
At least a couple of experienced and able Judicial officers retired 
or in the service should have been on this Commission whose 
assistance would have been invaluable to the reformation of the 
Police, but as they as a body arc nor in the good books of their 
masters, they have been judiciously omitted. As regards the 
evidence which is being collected, so far as we have been able 
to judge, it is not quite satisfactory. Nor is it ro be wondered 
at. Old Judges of the Small Causes Courts are not expected 
to know much about the points into which the Commission 
has directed its enquiries. 

Very few persons seem to know or realise the critical position to 
which the proper administration of justice in this country has been 
driven. Talk as boldly as you can of your admirable system of ad- 
ministration of justice and be as conceited as possible without 
knowing the real state of things, the fact will remain un- 
altered and you will never make an inch of real improvement. 
J11 fact, there is no justice at present for the poor or for those who 
cannot spend freely. With a foreign law ever changeable, with 
rulings never explainable, with a Law of Evidence beyond one’s 
conception and understanding, with a stupid and dishonest jury, 
with a discontcndcd and disheartened native Magistracy — slaves of 
half a dozen masters — and with a Police corrupt to its very backbone, 
what justice can we expect in this country? We do not blame the 
Government, we do not speak ill of the officers at the head of the 
admininistration, but we do reproach the system and the law. These 
surely deserve condemnation. We more urgently want honest and 
competent persons in the lower ranks of the Police than in 
the higher. In the latter this Force is, to some extent and in cer- 
tain respects— and particulary as regards honesty, properly manned. 
And no great matter if not. Inefficiency and dishonesty there, if 
it be even found, do not affect us so directly and so injuriously 
as when found in the lower ranks which have chiefly to deal 
with enquiries and writing of statements of parties and wit- 
nesses, upon which depends the issue of cases involving the lives, 
honor and property of the public. The superior Police officers are 
only administrative machines and they have, ordinarily, little concern 
with the investigation of eases. Although it is said that they 
direct investigations by their subordinates, there arc few who 
have that knowledge and experience of the country necessary 
for the successful conduct of such investigations. Inconsequence, 
they play into the hands of their subordinates and arc generally 
led by them in such matters. As ornamental heads they arc 
very good, and as inspecting officers they may be very careful and 
strict with tho forms and their filling up, but as Police officers for 
detective and preventive purposes they understand and know very 
little their business. Government laments the result of the Sessions 
eases in serious crimes, but Government does not find out the true 
cause. Every one knows what weight, importance, and credibility is 
attached by the European Magistrates and Judges particularly, to 
the first information and statements of witnesses before the Police 
officers, and the fate of 75 out of 100 cases generally depends, upon 
those statements. A native Magistrate believes it less, but he cannot 
also altogether reject or ignore it without sufficient cause in the 
record. 'Phis is commonly one of the fatal elements in these cases. 
These statements arc never written regularly, honestly, and ac- 
curately in such cases in which even one paity can pay, for there is 
hope of extortion on both sides. These statements and informa- 
tions arc written by the Sub-Inspectors or his assistants down 


to the literate constable. They are written and they are not 
written — in due course. For, excepting undefended cases of old 
offenders or very poor people, they are never written at 
the time the complaints arc lodged or the witnesses are 
examined. The duty is purposely deferred ; indeed, in order 
to deceive the parties, something is written on pieces of 
paper. Until the terms arc settled with one party or the other, 
the first information is seldom written. According to the interest 
of the paying party, it is shaped and the foundation of the case 
is thus spoiled by dozen means which a judicial eve can only 
detect. After that, the investigation is also conducted upon the 
same corrupt and prc-conccrtcd lines and a ease made out by the 
Police to advance the interest of one party and is placed before the 
Magistrate for trial. Here the parties and witnesses on making 
truthful statements are contradicted by their alleged previous 
statements before the Police, which arc freely, openly, and dishonest- 
ly sold to the party by whom the Police was bought or to both 
the parties if necessary, in two ways and in distinct versions, to 
suit their purposes. Even honest and truthful men are threatened 
with perjury and in .some eases they arc prosecuted for it. 
Sometimes a sentence, a name, a single word is changed in the 
statement so ingeniously as to spoil the whole ease. Any amount of 
solid, truthful, and reliable evidence in Court cannot have any 
effect against the injurious statements alleged to have been made 
before the Police, and the Court must give weight to it without con- 
sidering the fact that the whole thing was false in order to obtain 
a miscarraige of justice. We arc afraid the diaries kept 
under Section 1 61 C. P. C. have spoiled hundreds of cases : 
without them the Magistrates could have done better. All 
these safeguards are good things for the ends of justice if they arc 
punctually and regularly written and kept by honest and efficient 
officers. In reality, however, they help in defeating the ends 
ol justice and in bringing discredit on the administration. A 
regular sweep of this class of men should be made and this should 
be the first step towards reformation. 

Even at the best, what supervision can be exercised upon 
such shortcomings and misdoings as we have described above ? 
There arc some officers who are so insufficiently educated that 
they cannot readily and accurately write a statement without making 
a draft of it beforehand. Crooked and erroneous statistics certain- 
ly can be supplied by them upon which elaborate but meaning- 
less reports arc drawn up by their heads. The District Superin- 
tendents and even their assistants ever ready to side with their 
wrong-headed and in most eases unscrupulous and corrupt sub- 
ordinates, and when the native Magistrates, who alone are 
capable of coping with the native Police, poitu out their faults or 
comment upon their misconduct, they must prepare for a 
hundred troubles. Ner is this all. The native Magistrate must 
submit to the risk of sooner or later incurring the displeasure of 
his superior who, being the executive head, must support his 
supposed right-hand man in all executive matters. 

If Government wants that justice, should be administered in 
India according to rheir good and generous intention, the sooner 
it separates the judicial from the executive, the sooner it will 
gain that object, and many abuses will disappear of themselves 
without any action being taken against them. The cause of delay 
in the disposal of cases, the bad quality of work on account of 
undue haste in getting through it and the unpleasant interference * 
of the executive which discourages and irritates the judiciary, all 
• v i 1 1 disappear with this change in the system. What would a 
European judge think if his record is sent for by the Inspector- 
Gcncial of Police or his subordinate and his judicial proceedings 
criticised in a hostile way with closed eves. In England, a judge 
would shudder on hearing of such a procedure authorised, 
cucouiaged and upheld, as it is here, by an enlightened 
Government. 
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THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 
CONVOCATION DAY-THE CHANCELLOR'S SPEECH. 
The Chancellor (Sir Auckland Colvin) thut addressed the Con- 
vocation 

Mr. Vicc-Clunccllor and Gentlemen of the Senate,— More than 
two years have elapsed since the passing of Act XVIII of 1887, 
known as “an Act to establish a University at Allahabad ” When, 
towards the close of 1887, my distinguished predecessor, to whose 
generous sympathies with the higher life and aspirations of the 
people of this Province our University owes its existence, laid 
down his office, the Act indeed had been passed ; but almost all the 
measures which the Act required in order to complete the me- 
chanism of the University, and to subordinate to its influence the 
growth of education in the North West and in Oudh, remained to 
be carried out. In his speech or. the occasion of our first Convoca- 
tion, Sir Alfred Lyall lucidly explained the ideas by which he and 
his advisers were animated in creating and constituting the Univer- 
sity. It remained for us, in giving practical effect to those desires, 
to assure their adequate fulfilment. We have to thank the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir John Edge, who was appointed the first Vice-Chan- 
cellor under the Act, the Registrar,, Mr. Gough, Mr. White, the 
Director of Public Instruction in these Provinces, and the Fellows 
who shared their labours, for the completion, during the two fol- 
lowing years, of the Rules of the University regarding the Senate, 
the Faculties, and the Syndicate, and for the Regulations in Arts 
and Laws, which defined the attributes of the several bodies, pre- 
scribed the several duties and spheres of authority of the constituent 
sections of the governing and administrative body, and laid down 
the scheme and scope of the University examinations. There were 
also determined in 1888 and 1889 the text-books for the examina- 
tions of 1890 and 1891. Various Colleges were affiliated ; and the 
University, as its Minutes show, entered fully into that life of dis- 
cussion, debate and decision which is inseparable from the healthy 
operation of its functions. In the conduct of labours during these 
early but all important years of its existence, it was its good fortune 
to be guided by the sure and steadfast hand of the high official 
I have named ; who, in addition to his many other heavy labours, 
consented, not only for the two years which formed his initial term 
of office, but again at my earnest request for two ensuing years, to 
take upon himself the onerous duties of Vice-Chancellor. In his 
Convocation speech last year the Vicc-Chanccllor enumerated the 
several measures which the University in the first two years of his 
office had completed. It sweetens to me the labour of this dis 
course and assures it at your hands a more certain welcome, that I 
should use it to declare the debt we owe to Sir John Edge for his 
invaluable guidance and co-operation. 

[The Lieutenant-Governor then went on to quote an array of 
figures bearing on the progress of the University and the increasing 
number of students presenting themselves at its examinations. He 
continued : — ] 

I have spoken in an earlier part of this Address of the delay im- 
posed upon me before I was able to meet you. That there should 
have been regret on this account was inevitable, but, on the other 
hand, I feel in my own mind that experience has been gained, and 
knowledge acquired, by us all during the late year which now are 
of no small advantage. The office of Chancellor, if I may speak of 
my own part in the matter, although it may be called incidental to 
the Lieutenant-Governorship, is far from being an honorary office. 
Indeed, for the reason that it is held by the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the time being, thfe exercise of the authority and influence vest- 
ed in that officer by virtue of the Act creating him Chancellor, may 
prove, if judiciously used, of the greatest benefit, or, if ignorantly 
exerted, of grevious harm to the interests of the University. Es- 
pecially is this so in the days of its early growth. I think that each 
of us, in his own degree, must be sensitively alive to ^hc responsi- 
bilities laid on him, in these first years of University organisation. 
If the generations which profit by the wisdom of predecessors by 
whom the growth of a University was guided, look back upon them 
with respect conceded to men in but few other relations of life, we 
have to remember that it is to us, to our hands, and to our time that 
there has been entrusted the opportunity and the option of that 
early day to use or to abuse. Wc stand in the morning of the life 
of our University ; and though our eyes may be darkened to it, the 
light which will beat fuller upon us from a latter day, and will re- 
veal what manner of counsellors we have been, is even now collcct- 


H olio way's Pills ,— Nervous Irritability. — No part of the human 
machine requires more constant supervision than the nervous system — 
for upon it our health— and even life— depends. These Pills streng- 
then the nerves and are the safest general purifiers of the blood. 
Nausea, headache, giddiness, numbness and mental apathy yield to 
them, They relieve in a summary manner those distressing dyspeptic 
symptoms, stomachic pains, fulness at the pit of the stomach, ab- 
dominal distension, and regulate alike capricious appetites and confined 
bowels— the commonly accompanying signs of defective or diminished 
nerve tone. Holloway’s Pills are particularly recommended to persons 
of studious and sedentary habits, who gradually fall into a nervous and 
irritable state, unless some such restorative be occasionally taken. 
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ing and concentrating its rays upon us. It is no light burden and 
responsibility that is more particularly laid upon those of us in India 
to whom there has been entrusted the seed of the higher Western 
education to transplant as an exotic. Since we arc ourselves neces- 
sarily ignorant of much that surrounds the process of its acclimatisa- 
tion, our difficulties are so much the graver compared to those which * 
attend men who in their own land, watch, not without anxiety, over 
their Universities. Wc have, indeed, to guide us the experience 
gained in other parts of India ; but while we can judge for ourselves 
that influences arc there at work which in a measure distort and dis- 
turb the fair growth of the tree of knowledge, wc arc unhappily at 
a loss precisely to detect the inimical germs. Even could we trace 
them to their source, we could not confidently assert that the avoid- 
ance of the errors of others would necessarily smooth the path of 
our own progress. For India is not one, but many ; many in its 
modes of thought, many in its ethnical types, many in its ethical 
aims and standards, many in its languages. Many arc the avenues, 
whether of history or of race descent, from which India ap- 
proaches our University portals. Multiform, therefore, must be 
the difficulty of dealing with the problem of adapting to the various 
intellect of each great Province of India, in that form which shall 
be the most congenial and sympathetic to it, the knowledge and 
science of the West. 

There arc, nevertheless happily for us and for our endeavours, 
certain axioms,— -I may say, perhaps, adopting for my purpose 
language which lends itself naturally to the transmission of secular 
as of other instruction, certain articles of belief, — to which we all, 
or, if not all, at least the large majority, whatever may be their 
views as to the ritual or the minor canons and observances of educa- 
tion, alike subscribe. We are nearly all here, I think, agreed that, 
for the present at least, wc must be content in India, and especially 
in Provincial India with a University which examines, but which does 
not teach. We must be content, that iB to say, with a University 
which confers degrees as the results of its examinations, but docs 
not group round it a staff' of Professors to prepare its undergraduates 
for such degrees. Wc all, I think, subscribe to the belief that use- 
fully to fulfil its functions, such a University must not only affiliate 
to itself the more important of the educational institutions within 
the sphere of its influence, and restrict its degrees to men who have 
been trained at such institutions, but must freely admit into its own 
council the more competent of those by whom such affiliated institu- 
tions arc conducted. It must have councils both to deliberate and 
to administer ; and there must be in both its councils a direct repre- 
sentation of affiliated Colleges. Again, in all these Colleges, the 
University itself, if it be not immediately represented, must be able 
at least to secure for its views full and authoritative hearing. There 
must be between University and Colleges, action and re-action. On 
the former of these two articles we accept and subscribe to the 
examples set us in the three Presidency towns, on the second, we 
propose more particularly to insist on such a reciprocity of relations 
between the University and the affiliated institutions as shall ensure 
the exercise on the one hand of the supreme influence of the 
former, and, on the other, shall furnish a guarantee to those 
bodies that in the influence so exercised they arc not severally 
unrepresented. We are agreed (to resume and to come to what is 
perhaps the most important article of our creed) as to what arc the 
duties, and what, within the sphere of learning and education arc 
the functions of a University. It is loss than 40 years ago that, in 
our own country, men were debating bitterly what the duties of 
a University should he. Nor had the strife of controversy wholly 
ceased when, in 1857, the University of Calcutta received its 
Charter. The establishment of that University was an acknow- 
ledgment that University is independent of form ; and that it may 
discharge widely different functions so long as it devotes them to a 
common end. It may examine only like the University of London ; 
or, it may gather round it, and immediately about it, its Colleges 
of instruction. The root of the matter lies elsewhere. “Many 
other secondary purposes may be served,” it has been well said, 
“by a University ; it may be the home and nurse of learned men, 
it may promote the progress of science, it may qualify for the 
learned professions. None of these are its true or primary purpose. 

If science be promoted by a University, well and good ; but such 
promotion is not to be required of it. Academics or learned 
societies arc for the furtherance of special sciences. The promo- 
tion of their science is the sole end of such societies ; but in a 
University every science sinks into a means to a worthier end,— 
the cultivation of mind. This is the one use to which it puts 
knowledge — the light in which it regards science. 

The products of a Uni versity arc not inventions, improvements, 
discoveries, novel speculations, books, but the fully educated man,” 

I have been quoting the words of one — Mark Pattison — who sought 
throughout many of the best years of his life to raise, from the 
unconsidered depths to which it had fallen, the ideal of a University. 
Another, even more eminent, writing from a widely different stand- 
point, but under the influence of a similar order of ideas, has 
jealously claimed for knowledge that, in proportion as it tends more 
and more to be particular, it ccasc9 to be knowledge. Cardinal 
Newman distinguishing between instruction and education, says ; 
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“ Wc are instructed, for instance, in manual exercises, in the fine 
and useful arts, in trades, and in ways of business ; for these are 
methods which have little or no effect upon the mind itself, arc 
contained in rules committed to memory, to tradition or to use, and 
bear upon an end external to themselves. But education is a higher 
word ; it implies an action upon our mental nature, and the forma- 
tion of a character ; it is something individual and permanent, and 
is commonly spoken of in connection with religion and virtue.” 
Thcr'* is a knowledge which is desirable though nothing come of 
it, as being of itself a treasure and a sufficient remuneration of vears 
of labour. Such knowledge, he says finely, “ is an acquired illu- 
mination ; it is a habit, a personal possession, and an inward en- 
dowment.” “ The true and adequate end,” he adds, “ of intellec- 
tual training and of a University, is not learning or acquirement, 
but rather is thought or reason exercised upon knowledge, or what 
may be called philosophy.” I shall be pardoned, I hope, for quot- 
ing passages which are familiar to many of those whose profession 
identifies them more peculiarly with this University ; but I venture 
to do .0 because it seems to me that this one article of belief is not 
only of primary importance, but comprises in itself t fie germ of 
all the group of conceptions from which spring and grow, and arc 
ultimately matured, our conclusions in regard to the proper sphere 
of University teaching. The true test of any scheme having for 
its object to mould or influence the course of University education, 
is whether it is consistent with the principles laid down in the 
words which I have quoted. In proportion as we lose sight of the 
central idea that the product of the University is the fully educated 
man, — and that by the fully educated man we mean not the man of 
mere learning and acquirement, but the philosophically-minded 
man,— in proportion as we lose sight of that idea, we arc in danger 
of error, and of the educational miscarriages which such error will 
produce, in proportion as we guard it, we raise a University above 
the contending claims of the several professions and industrial arts; 
above the rivalry of competing theories as to the relative merits of 
instruction in Arts or in Science, or in any other branch ; and we 
secure for it that serene indifference to all but the cultivation of 
the intellectual life which is its high and unique prerogative. 

We arc all, I hope, finally agreed (for this follows from the last 
proposition) that nothing need be taught in a University which can 
be taught as well elsewhere and, further, that no University should 
undertake to teach rudimentary matter, or to receive among can- 
didates who submit themselves to the test of its examination, any 
but those whose acquirements prove them already to have possessed 
themselves of all that can be taught them by High schools, or by 
other similar subordinate institutions. 

1 may take this opportunity, perhaps, as I pass on, of pointing 
out that throughout this Address [ have neither regarded the Uni- 
versity in its relations to Government, nor have I taken into my 
consideration its position, or the position of its Colleges, in respect 
to the Department of Public Instruction. 1 have preferred, for 
iny present purpose, to regard the University as self-centred, and 
independent of all external bodies. 

These important propositions comprise, then, those articles of 
our educational creed on which I take it we arc nearly all agreed. 
I. ike other similar articles, however, it is not in their text but in 
their application, that we find our difficulties arise. Considerable 
as such difficulties may be when a University is the outcome of 
national life of which it at once receives the impact and assists the 
direction, far greater do they become when, as in India, it is the 
means by which the mind of one people proposes to itself to direct 
the communication of its instruction to another people who arc 
foreign, and whose training and habits of reasoning and of thought 
arc widely dissimilar and divergent. That there should be the 
initial difficulty to those who take the chief part in the councils or 
in the examinations of such a University, or of those charged with 
the instruction preparatory to its examinations, of keeping them- 
selves, in their absence from the centres of light in their own land, 
illumined with knowledge and infused with its spirit is obvious. 
But this difficulty may be, and, as experience shows us, is ordinarily, 
overcome by the capacity and devotion of those who arc charged 
in India with the mandate of instruction ; and in the ease of their 
lav and non professional coadjutors by that high intellectual impress 
which the educated mind when exercised in the discharge of the 
liberal professions, and the more important functions of Indian pub- 
lic life tcccivcf. When we look, therefore, to the application in these 
Provinces by a competent body duly qualified, of the four proposi- 
tions I have enumerated, we find that the two former arc concerned 
with the agency of instruction, and the two latter wirh its subject- 
matter. The restriction of our Universitv to examining functions, 
the system of affiliation, and the representation of the affiliated 
bodies on the University councils regard the structure, as the nib- 
jer'ts of instruction and the tests to be adopted as qualify ing for 
matriculation or graduation, concern the functional life of the 
University. Dealing fiist with these latter propositions, jftid re- 
serving, for the present, consideration of the structural aspect of the 
University, we are met at once. When we come to deal in India 
with the subject-matter of instruction, we are met by an initial 
difficulty. We arc met by the difficulty of the classical language of 


India. To one, the study of these languages has little to commend 
it ; to another, they arc the medium through which the mind of a 
people foreign to our processes of instruction, to our conception of 
the aims and objects of knowledge, and to our systems of thought 
and reasoning, may be best introduced and brought into harmony 
with them. The Senate and Syndicate of the University, in a 
wise spirit of conservatism, have laid the lines of our University in 
this respect on the model of those which exist in other Provinces. 
But I doubt, for myself, whether we have yet arrived at what we 
can accept .is the final decision of the University in this particular 
regard oi the use to be made of the Indian classical languages by 
which 1 mean Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. To 'p revc M mis- 
understanding, let me premise that, in saying this, I have no thought 
in my mind of any question of the passing moment ; what I seek 
is to lay before you considerations which to me seem most in con- 
formity wirh the principles which I have stated, in regard, generally 
to the higher study by natives of India of the Indian classics. In- 
asmuch as we have to deal with the mind of a people which is in 
many respects out of svmparhy with our own, it seems to me then, 
in the first place, prudent that we should neglect none of those 
means by which we can most influence it to our ends. We should 
avoid what I think, without disrespect to the eminent men I refer 
to, may be said to have been the* recognised error of those who, in 
1835, secured for English education the commanding position which 
it now occupies in India the error, namely, of holding that because 
English education is best, compulsory instruction of a high class 
in the Native classic languages must necessarily be otherwise than 
good. Our University has included in its course of studies the 
option of selecting, when graduating, one of the classical languages 
of India. But at the Entrance and Intermediate tests only, is ex- 
amination in a classical language compulsory. This decision, so far 
as it goes, is not open to question. What may be regarded as open 
to question is whether the decision goes far enough. I shall not be 
understood as desiring to include, in a University course, study of 
our vernacular languages. They can be taught elsewhere. I would 
also in passing only observe that such of us as have had opportuni- 
ties of learning the opinions of foreign Oriental scholars, cannot 
but be sensible of the justness of their reproach that comparative 
philology, which owes so much to Sanskrit, is so little associated 
with Indian or Anglo-Indian names. The decay of Arabic learning 
and research in India must be similarly regretted by all who recognise, 
not only its place in the world’s history, but the value of the lan- 
guage as a medium of instruction and as a means of training the 
reasoning faculty. But, these considerations apart the spirit by 
which a University, with aims such as I have indicated, should be 
animated, must, in the first place, compel it to encourage instruction 
in the whole circle of literature falling within its purview, more 
especially of such literature as occupies an eminent place in the 
republic of languages. And, secondly, a University cannot, at the 
risk of failing to maintain its just relations with the mind of the 
people among whom it labours, neglect those sources of knowledge 
which, because in them are found the first records of their intellec- 
tual growth, most powerfully appeal to their sympathies. It cannot 
treat in my judgment, even as optional, some adequate final study 
of those ancient books from which arc to be gathered all that in 
history, in ethics, and in language is most nearly related to the 
people among whom it is planted. If there is one fact which seems 
characteristic of the Indian educated mind, it is, J think, that es- 
pecially in Upper India, as it emerges from the darkness of the 
later centuries, and finds in acquisition of Western ideas no ade- 
quate satisfaction of its intellectual desires, it seeks to rc-ascend the 
stream of history, and to search for some solution of its cravings 
and aspirations in the wisdom and lore of its ancestors. We 
have evidence of this tendency, as regards one large section 
of the people, in the interest with which eulightened Hindus 
have returned to a study of their Vedas, and the increasing 
reverence wijh which they regard them. To ignore, and to leave 
to unassisted amj unguided research, this desire, seems to me to be 
both illiberal and unwise. It is illiberal, because it neglects a branch 
of recognised learning which is especially identified with this coun- 
try ; it is unwise, because it declines to guide or to sympathise with 
.speculations which are quickened by our own ethical teaching, and 
stimulated by the mental discipline received from us. I trust, for 
my part, that in any future deliberations on this subject, we may 
continue, while regarding the study of English as paramount, in an 
increasing degree to recognise and to act on the considerations I 
have referred to ; endeavouring not only to promote the scientific 
study of those great languages as languages, but by their aid seeking 
to affect less violently and less abruptly than at present the accept- 
ance by thf Indian mind of our Western culture. What we have 
to do is to fix for and with the educated mind of India the relative 
value of the knowledge which it can extract from its own classical 
languages ; ami to encourage it in drawing strength from all natural 
elements of instruction in the degree in which each has strength to 
yield ; not to regard partial assimilation of any one of those ele- 
ments, hbwever important, as alone sufficient for the development 
which awaits it. 


[ To be continued ] 
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Notice 

r HESE Pills can be obtained at all Bazaars 
throughout India, or from the Whole and 
Lgents, Naylor, Son, Grimes & Co., at sale 
rilnwing rates : — if. I'/zd. size, Re. 1-2, the. 
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CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. - 

ELECTRIC LIGHT 1 SG. 

Tenders are invited by the Commissioners 
for lighting ihe New Central Road hy Elec- 
tricity. To be submitted under sealed covers 
superscribed Tender for Elccttic Lighting and 
addressed to the Vice-Chau man, by whom they 
will be received up to noon of Monday, the 16th 
of Febiuary, 1891. 

Each tender to he accompanied hy the 
Mu nicipal Tieasurer’s stamped receipt for 
Rs. 1,000 deposited as earnest money 

The printed conditions of tender with sketch 
map can be had on application at the En- 
gineer’s Otlfiee, on payment of one rupee per 
copy. 

The Commissioners do not hind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

JOHN COW IE, 

Secretary to the Corporation. 

The 30th Jamiaty, 1891. 

ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 

Alipore , the 15th January iSgr. 

Sealed tenders are invited for the -supply of 
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buttons, canvas, sewing cotton, flannel, 
gaiters, pith hats, putties, thread, webbing 
drab, and to meet urgent and unforeseen de- 
mands, drill khaki and cloth blue, (from the 
local market,) more m less as may be required, 
for the year 1891*92. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which ate obtainable at this 
office. Blanks in the printed form must be 
filled up cm t ectly. 

3. Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasury de- 
posit receipt in the name of the Superintend- 
ent for Rupees one bundled as earnest-money. 
Cash or notes will not he accepted in lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily 
he accepted, any tender may be accepted in 
whole or in part. 

5. Any peison whose tender may he accept- 
ed, will be requited to furnish seemity in cash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Bank depo- 
sits, apptoved Bank deposit receipts, or bond 
for double the amount of security sufficiently 
executed for the du* fulfilment of his nontract 
within one week fiom the date of acceptance 
of his tender, in default of which his earnest- 
money will be forfeited. The security will be 
calculated at 10 per cent, on the contract. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tendeis will he opened bv undersigned 
at noon on Tlmisday the 2bih February 1891 
m the presence of such persons as may desire 
to attend. 

W. H. M VC ICES Y, Colonel , 
Superintendent , A > my Clothing. 


NOTICE. 


In accordance with the Resolution of the 
Government of Bengal m the Geueial Depart- 
ment, dated the Oth M nth 1886, published mi 
page 941 of the Cahulti Gazette id the 31st of 
ihe same month, notice is hmeby given tli.it an 
examination for the admission of female 
students to the certificate class of ihe Calcutta 
Medica^College will be held in the Theatre of 
that College mi Tuesday, the 10th February 
1891, and following days. 

Hours and Su/juls of Examination. 
Tuesday. -English dictation, (Laminar and 
Cmnposmmi — from I to 4 1\ M. 
Wednesday . — Ilistmv of England and India. 

Geography: Genet al, and of 
luma in particular — ft out l to 


4 l\ M. 

Thursday. — Arithmetic; the fir >^t four tides, vul- 
gar and decimal fractions, and 
proportion— fi mil T to 4 I\ M. 
Candidates should apply in writing to the 
Principal of the Medical College, Calcutta, not 
later than Satmday, the 7th February, for per- 
mission to appear at the examination. 

Applications for permission to reside in the 
Sarnamayi Hostel should he addressed to the 
Honorary Secretary to tire Bengal Branch of 
the Countess of Duffer in’s Fund, 36, Chow 1 in- 
ghee, Calcutta. 

A. CROFT. 


Director of Public Instruction. 
The 7th January iSgt. 
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Goonuh of District Munsiffs Court from 
Cliiracole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25” Mi. B. V. Chetty from Auantapur 
s iys “ Many weie deceived thinking that its 
puce was Rs. 25,” Mr. Moil tig II. My ah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says ; — 

“ H is never been repaired dining the whole 
period of till ee and a half ycais.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Mint Buttons, 
Biaccdet',, Bangles, E m mgs, Eardrops (all 
pail), Sc.tr f Pins, S' aif Rings, Necklets, 
Bmoches, II ui Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spplmes, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, at Re. j-8 pet inch V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Samkutla, says: — “A 
Geiman valued the diamond ring al Rs 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nukel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

"pERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 

A Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucoi i htca, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, P.iraksis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Erupt ions and Cholera and almost all the incm - 
able diseases whir h have been given up by 
doctors and kalmajs as hopeless, can he radi- 
cally and rapidly rmed hy me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
nil receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani • 
Hakim Rbedoynath Moina, 46, Mookiaiutn 
Baboo's Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta, 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who surfer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and sutfer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

iFIRIOIEi BS. Q- 8 . 



Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applies- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 

and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing i n thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / fit. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited, 
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A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Uo. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 i 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... # # , 3 c 

Do. Hunter do. ... ^ g 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... r ^ 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 0 

Canadian do. ... 3 Q 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

1 ’. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot,, 

37 , Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 

"Limited. 

This Company’s Steamer ,4 GWALIOR ° 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
loth instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company's Godown, 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 r. M . 
of Saturday, the 7th instant. * 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 17th instant 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 r.M. of Saturday the 14th instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 

and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhubri to Debrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun. 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, f. packages not weighing over half a 
•<>»■ The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. M . train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta viA Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 

ways Passengers and Parcels viA Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to— 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive Ghat Street 
^Calcutta, the 4th February, 1891. 
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J EYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
hrates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 18S6, where not a single case of 
illness occurred amongst the native artisans 
t here employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India • 
and laigdy used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade. 

Usrd in the Royal Households, by Her Majrs- 
iv’s Government Establishments, by the (\ M - 
puiaiion of London, Parochial Vesting Smith- 
lu-id and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Ouental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Punctual 
Hospitals, &c. 

Agents*.- DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Review of Politics, Literature, and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Year| y — in advance ... Jt s . , 2 

Half-yearly ... J ? 

Quarterly 

Month ‘y - ”, Re. 

Single or sample Copy,, ... . ^ 0 . fi 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ad vertiseinentsfthree columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; aie charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. * or arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign pqstage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3. a year. 

business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed 10 u Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booxs and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor” of “Reis 
& Rayyct,” 

Office ; /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , , Wellington 
Street , Calcutta , , 


.... _ _ ~ 3. commercial Buildings, Calcutta. Street, Calcutta . 

Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mum Lall Chose, at TMEBEEPRESS, No, 7, Uckoor Dull t Lane, Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE SINGER. 

Unto the loud acclaim that rose 
To greet her as she came, 

She bent with lowly grace that seemed 
Such tiibute to disclaim ; 

With arms meek folded on her breast 
And drooping head, she stood ; 

Then raised a glance that seemed to plead 
For youth and womanhood ; 

A soft, beseeching smile, a look, 

As if all silently 

The kindness to her heart she took, 

And put the homage by. 

She stood dejected then, rnethought, 

A captive, though a queen, 

Before the throng, when sudden passed 
A change across her mien. 

Unto her full, dilating eye, 

Unto her slender hand, 

There came a light of sovereignty, 

A gesture of command ; 

And, to her lip, an eager flow 
Of song, that seemed to bear 
Her soul away on rushing wings 
Unto its native air ; 

Her eye was fixed ; her cheek flushed bright 
With power ; she seemed to call 
On spiiits that around her flocked, 

The radiant queen of all ; 

♦ There was no pride upon her brow, 

No tumult in her breast ; 

MIcr soaiing soul had won its home, 

And smiled there as at rest ; 

She felt no more those countless eyes 
• Upon her ; she had gained 
A region where they troubled not 
The joy she had attained ! 

Now, now, she spoke her native speech, 

An utterance fraught with spells 
»To wake the echoes of the heart 
Within their slumber-cells ; 

For, at her wild and gushing strain, 

The spirit was led back, 

By windings of a silver chain, 

On many a long-lost track ; 

% And many a quick unbidden sigh, 

And starting tear, revealed 
How surely at her touch the springs 
Of feeling were unsealed ; 


They who were always loved, seemed now 
Yet moie than ever dear ; 

Yet closer to the heart they came, 

That ever were so near ; 

And, trembling to the silent lips, 

As if they ne’er had changed 
Their names, returned in kindness back 
*The severed and estranged ; 

And in the strain, like those that fall 
On wanderers as they roam, 

The exiled spirit found once more 
Its country and its home. 

She ceased, yet on her parted lip* 

A happy smile abode, 

As if the sweetness of her song 
Yet lingered whence it flowed ; 

But, for a while, her bosom heaved, 

She was the same no more, 

The light and spirit fled ; she stood 
As she had stood before ; 

Unheard, unheeded to her ear 
The shouts of rapture came, 

A voice had once more power to till ill 
That only spoke her name. 

Unseen, unheeded at her feet, 

Fell many a bright bouquet ; 

A single flower, in silence given, 

Was once mote sweet than they 
Her h<*art had with her song letuined 
To days for ever gone, 

Ere woman's gift of fame was hers, 

The many for the one. 

E’en tlius, O, earth, before thee 
Thy poet singers stand, 

And bear the soul upon their songs 
Unto its native land. 

And even thus, with loud acclaim, 

'Hie praise of skill, of art, 

Is dealt to those who only speak 
The language of the heart ! 

While t hey who love and listen best, 

Can little guess or know 
The wounds that from the singer’s breast 
Have bid such sweetness flow ; 

They know not mastership must spring 
From conflict and from strife. 

“These, these are but the songs they sing ; 
They are the singer's life ! 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , tf possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt ivill be 
given any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion , 
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News and Our Comments. 

The game of agitation proceeds merrily. Not content with their 
Bengali brethren at home, the Calcutta wizards are trying to make 
sport of their Hindu co-religionists outside the Ditch and beyond Ben- 
gal. Their Congress connections and experience have stood them in 
good stead. Luckily, there has yet arisen no Hume nor Bonnerjea to 
find the sinews of war. They have more blood suckers -leeches, and 
so forth— than self-bleeders for conscience or the public good. Other- 
wise, they could have got up a truly formidable scarecrow against the 
modest little Bill. Still they are making desperate efforts— on the 
cheap. And they have succeeded in creating a neat little tornado 
over a trifle. 

#% 

Bombay long resisted, hut at last succumbed to persistent entreaty 
from Calcutta to do something to save appearances. And she has 
just not only done that bnt entered a striking appearance. A meeting 
of Hindus by piivate invitation was held on the 1st of this month, 
under the presidency of Vurjeevundas Madhavdas, at the Madhav 
Bagh, at which two hundred people attended, of whom the following 
names, mostly Shettias, are given 

Ran Bahadur Nana Morojee, Mahamahopadhya Bhirnacharya Jalki- 
kar, Mahamahopadhya Blnmachaiya Jalkikar, Mahamahopadhya Raja- 
ram Shastri Bodes, Messrs. Vandia wandas Purshotamdas, Tribhovandas 
Vaijeewandas, Damodnr Tapidas, Jamieiram Nanabhai Hmidas, Donio- 
dar Thakersi Mooliee, Dlurmsi Sunderdas, Slumrao Pandmang Vakil, 
Raoji Vinaekiao, Jagunnath Shankeiset, Narayen Vishwanath Manrihk, 
Jagmohandas Vuijeewandas, Mah.idev Chimnajee Apte, Sndhar Ganesh 
Jinsiwala, Ishvarlal Amaratlal Dave, Liladluir Jerain Naianjee, Jumna- 
dass Narsee, Vassanjee Manjee, Bahajee Kassinatb, Mrmcharam 
Jeshanker Davinidi, Gordhundass Shivrain Vyas, Baburao Ramchander 
Vakil, Doongeisi Ganjee, Nagindas Jamnadass, Anna Martand Joshi, 
L. R. Vaid and Dr. Govindram Blmw Parbhakar. 

It was resolved to hold a public meeting to protest against the Age 
of Consent Bill and memorialise Government. Two Deccani Hindus 
voted against the motion, but they were told that they had nothing to 
do with the business and had not been invited. 

• • 

The public meeting came off on the 8th, at the same place, under 
the presidency of the venerable Nana Morojee, for some time minister 
of Indore. If the artistic telegraphic account flashed to all parts is 
to be believed, the attendance was unprecedentedly large. But the 
meeting was obviously invited on false pictences, and if some went to 
protest against the Bill, others certainly went only to mourn for Mr. 
Bradlaugh. Thisshatp practice not only discredits the movers, but 
also minishes the clearness and force of its meaning. 

• 

• # 

Saturday week, the Hon 7 ble Mr. Cotton presided at the distribution 
of prizes at the Oriental Seminary, the oldest independent native edu- 
cational institution in this city. As a friend of the people amongst 
whom he is a sojourner, he utilised the occasion for a friendly advice 
beaiing on the question of the hour. He appioached the subject with 
great caution, wishing not to be offensive. After the necessary 
apology due to a conceited people enamouied of their stagnant 
semi-civilization, Mr. Cotton thus concluded hi-, address: - 

“Nearly ten yeais ago I wrote in a letter which has been re-published 
in New India ‘ I have never heard any sound aigumcut adduced m 
favour of the institution of infant nuiriage. It is intended no doubt 
as a preventive of immoiality. But even fiotn this aspect it is a 
failure, for it allows boys and girls a fiee scope and indulgence in their 
passions at an age when they have leached neither physical nor menial 
maturity, and when the obsei vance of chastity ought to have been en- 
forced on them as a moral discipline.’ With your permission I will ex- 
patiate a little on this theme. It is absolutely essential, in eveiy pro- 
per system of education, to act ustom the young to moral discipline. 
The cultivation of chastity and continence, and the complete elimina- 
tion, as far as possible, of impuie thoughts and associations, then, aie 
the fust conditions of tnotal training which it is incumbent on the 
parents, and especially on the mothei, to impose on their chddien. 
Just as truthfulness is insisted on fiom the earliest yeais, and 
obedience and leverence aie lightly taught as primary vuturs ; as 
greediness in all foims is discouraged and bodily cleanliness inculcated, 
so it is equally the duty of parents to keep the minds of their childten 
unsoiled by contact with impuie suggestions, and their bodies fiee 
from any nppm utility of degrading temptation. As the young grow 
lip to matunty, the necessity incieases of exeicising the strictest dis- 
cipline over eveiy tendency to give way to their passion. The moral 
training of the young must always be lamentably neglected so long as 
the most selfish of alt instincts is undisciplined and uncontrolled. 
The key-note of moral discipline is self control. The alleged necessity 
of yielding to sexual appetite at an eaily age is utterly without founda* 
* tion, and is disptoved by the fact that in innumerable cases the desite 
has been successfully oveicome. A life of labour, and, still more, the 


constant influence of deep family affection, are the best protection m 
all cases. It is a mother’s holiest duty to secure her son against vice, 
and it is nothing short of a gross insult to human nature to assume 
that the family influence rightly exercised is not sufficient to preserve 
the younger members of the family pure in body and mind. Nothing 
can be more objectionable from the point of view of sexual morality 
than that from their early infancy boys and girls should be accustomed 
to hear from rheir parents and grand-parents about marriage, and the 
relationship between husbands and wives. But that Hindoo children 
are so accustomed cannot be denied. The evil is a palpable one, which 
it is incumbent on the educated members of the community to 
eradicate. Legislation or no legislation, and be the age of consent 
under the Penal Code what it may, there is need of a complete revolu- 
tion in public opinion on this serious and momentous question. Among 
Hindoo families, as at present constituted, the children are not sub- 
jected to the moral discipline which is essential to the proper growth 
of their body, character, and intellect. Early marriage, and all the 
associations connected with it, are destructive to purity and self-control. 
Nothing is commoner than to have early marriage defended from a 
moral standpoint ; but never was there a grosser perversion of the 
veiy essence and object of true moral discipline, and it is, above all 

others, from the point of view of morality that early marriage stands 
self-condemned.” 

These views are thoroughly just. They are not perhaps strikingly 
original. But a people wallowing with pleasure and glory in the mire 
o f garbhadhariy require instruction in the A. B. C. of ethics and social 
economy. 

*** 

As might be expected, the recrudescence of Indian barbarity at the 
present junctuie is affecting the opinions of the other sections of the 
community. It has already changed the tone of even those organs 
of the European press in India which were hitherto favorable to our 
countrymen. The Indian Daily Neivs writes : — 

“ It would be as well, perhaps, for all Europeans and Eurasians, 
between the ages of 18 and 50, to take counsel with themselves and 
consider whether Sir Auckland Colvin is not right, and whether every 
man who is not already a Volunteer (either active or reserve, according 
to age and opportunity) ought not to become one as a matter of 
patriotic duty and principle. Let those who are doubtful read or re- 
peruse the history of 1857, and remember that, in spite of all the work 
done by colleges and schools during the last thirty years, in spite also 
of all the benevolent efforts of the Government, the elements of bar- 
barism are still strong in India, and may at any time, given a favour- 
able opportunity, burst the thin veneer of superficial culture and 
civilisation with which British rule has succeeded in covering it. How 
thin and how deceitful the outer polish is may he seen occasionally, as 
in the current controversy regarding the Government's mild effort to 
raise the people a short step in the scale of civilisation. Bengal bids 
fair to provide a parallel proverb to that which says, , Scratch a 
Russian and you’ll find a Tartar.’” 

We confess we have not the face to blame the writer. It would be 
a miracle if these sentiments were not echoed back from Europe. 

* 

* * 

THE Maharaja S.iheb Takhntsinghji Jnswantsinji, O.c.S.r., of Bhow- 
nugger, celebrated bis thirty-fourth birthday on the rst February. 
The ceremony was observed with rnoie than usual eclat. It was 
the fust after the conferment of the title of Maharaja by the British 
Government, and the Maharaja marked the occasion by nnritiling the 
orders for the wiits of arrest and attachment of property against 
the persons charged with attempting to cieate disaffection among 
His llighness’s subjects and of discrediting his administration. 

• 

# • 

Sir Alexander Wilson, Ivt., having retired from India, Mr. James Lyle 
Mackay, C.I.K., rises into prominence. He has been re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and taken in as an Additional 
Member of the Governor-General's Couqcil. Mr. H. B. H. Turner 
was offered the last seat, but he declined the honor as he too goes away 
fiom India. 

• • 

IN cheap Madras, the order has been passed that the Census enu- 
meratois must find their own pens and blotting paper. 

>** 

Not to appear ns favming the Royalist party in France, the Czar has 
disallowed the Due d’Oiieans to enter the Russian army. 

# 

* • 

The story will never be forgotten how for want of nerve in Lieutenant 
Carey, the brave and unfortunate Prmce Imperial of France got 
killed by the Zulus far away down South Africa. We are now called 
on to revise our belief on the subject. Count Dr. Herrysson has 
lately published a book in which he virtually hints that Carey was a 
scoundiel who sacrificed the poor heir of Napoleon III. of set purpose, 
in the interest of a French political party* 
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MR. Edward Lawrence, of the Indian Civil Service, Bombay Presi- 
dency, has obtained a Degree of Honour in Arabic in the first Division, 
and won the authorized donation of Rs. 5,000. 

• • 

COLON FX J. G. Forbes, R. K., Secretary to the Government nf India, 
in the P.W.D., notifies that three vacancies in the Superior Accounts 
Branch will be open to competition at the next examination for ad- 
mission into that Branch of the service. 

* 

* * 

THE following is going the round of the press : — 

“The largest university in the world is said to he the great Moslem 
University at Cairo, founded in 975, with its 10,000 pupils and 370 
professors. The pupils have no benches or chairs, but study, eat and 
sleep on blankets or straw mats. The Koran is the only book used for 
grammar, law, physiology and theology, and the students study it, 
learn it, and repeat it continually. The professors receive no salary, 
but are supported by private instruction, by copying books, and by 
presents from rich scholars. From this great ’university goes forth 
annually a small army of fanatics whose whole influence is entirely 
and constantly exerted against progress and reform. Their creed and 
war cry is ‘ There is one God, and Mohammed is His prophet.’ These 
m en are imbued with piejudicc, and eager to war both with Christianity 
and with heathenism.” 

That is of a piece with the misrepresentation which Islam receives 
at the hands of Christendom. Still we are not a little struck to see the 
paragraph figuring bravely in the Islamite organ of Southern India 
without protest or apology. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

FOR libelling the officers of a Uhlan regiment, two German newspaper 
editors have been sentenced to three months and six weeks’ imprison- 
ment respectively. 


Some of the British India steamers were frozen up in the Scheldt. 


The Marquis de Rudini — a Conservative and a supporter of the Triple 
Alliance— has been able to form a coalition Cabinet to succeed the 
Crispi, with hunself as the Salisbury of the Ministry— at once Premier 
and Foreign Minister — Signor Colombo, Minister of Finance and 
Signor Nicotera, Minister of the Interior. Almost the first act of the 
new Pieinier was to issue a ciicular to the Foreign Powers assuring 
continuity of the policy of the resigned Cabinet and fnendship with 
the Powers. 

TO promote the emigration of the Jews to America, Baron Hirsch has 
given half a million sterling. 


THERE is a lull in the Chilean revolt. Only a few skirmishes between 
the instil gents and the Government but no serious lighting are reported 
this week. The lebels capiwied a new ironclad just arrived from 
Europe. 

IN the House of Commons, Sir R«»pui Lethbndge gave notice of a 
motion mat i» was dcsiiuDlc to lime a fiee discussion on Indian affairs 
at leasi once eveiy session, am? also to amend the Standing Orders 
so as. to per uni of the deb.iic >m the Indian Budget being brought on 
before the Speaker leaves mo Chair. A notice of a similar motion 
was given by Sir VV. C. Plowden and his motion comes off before Sir 
Roper’s on the 17th. 

The negociations fm the reunion of the two Irish parties which were 
expected to e».d soon amicably, have fallen through. Mr, O’Brien 
^tributes in* collapse ;u h ued partisanship and empty disputes. 
One version is that Mr. Par util 'was not satisfied with the adequacy 
of the pledges made by the Gladstonian- Liberals. The campaign 
over, Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien came over to England and sur- 
rendered themselves. They were to have been taken to Dublin for 
trial on the 13th* 


A SYSTEMATIC movement is being made by the Egyptian Government 
to completely dislodge tl)9 Deryishes from Tokar. The Goycrpor pf 


Suakim has orders to proceed there with all available forces— no 
British troops— to fortify the town and form a Civil Government. The 
expedition, at the cost of the Egyptian Government, is intended not 
only to relieve the neighbourhood of Suakim from the oppression of 
the Devishes but also to facilitate the opening up of trade in Egypt. 

Mr. McLaren will move an amendment to the second reading of the 
Indian Councils Bill, regretting the absence of the elective principle. 
Mr. Maclean will move a further amendment expressing satisfaction. 
The present discussion in India on the Age of Consent Bill, will, we 
doubt noi, oper^ the eyes of our countrymen to the danger of the 
Election fad. The electionists, if they speak their heart, will have a 
more sweeping and revolutionary measure than the innocent one now 
in council. Here is a warning to the true patriots of the country. They 
will consult their own true interests by accepting both the Bills. 

<xx> 

Sir Charles Elliott awaits further reports for the closing of the Hindu 
School. Sir Steuart Bayley had almost decided on it. The bulk of 
the funds originally contributed to the Hindu School having been 
transferred to the Presidency College, it was considered a precedent in 
favour of a proposal to use the Hindu School building for another 
educational purpose when that for which it was erected was no 
longer of first-rate importance. Pending the complete scheme for 
establishing a training college, final orders with regard to the Hindu 
School have been deferred. 

Any Member of the Indian Civil Service permitted to present him- 
self for examination in the Russian language while on furlough, may 
be granted an advance of pay not exceeding 35 days’ furlough pay and 
also not exceeding /jioo. Such advance will only be granted to an 
officer who draws his furlough pay from the India Office, and will be 
recovered in instalments spread over eight months after his arrival 
in Russia. 


In Madras, they have ruled that no Barrister, Vakil or Attorney shall 
take more than two apprentices at a time without the special sanction 
of the High Court, and that each apprentice shall keep a record of 
work done by him for his principal for the inspection of the Registrar. 
The rule aims to discourage B. Ls. aspiring to he Vakils from taking 
to employment elsewhere, while continuing articled and learning the 
business of the profession. 

A school peon at Shapoor, after fruitless attempts to wean her 
back from her disloyal course, proceeded, in a fit of jealousy, to denude 
his wife Janki of her chat ms for her paramour. He tied her 
lianos and cut off her nose and ears. He made no secret of 
the affair but offered himself up for justice. lie was tried and sen- 
tenced by the Sessions Judge Mr. C K. G. Crawford, Tauna, to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. In review, the Bombay High Court— 
Messrs. Justices Bird wood and Parsons— rising to the height of the 
cowardly brutality, enhanced the punishment to seven years’ tianspoi- 
tation. 

Mr. W. H. Moor, of the Ceylon Civil Service, was deputed as Addi- 
tional Police Magisti.ue, to investigate, at the village Depaneme, m 
the Western Province, a cliaige against some of the villagers for not 
and causing hurt. H<* himself hauled up befoie Mr. J. I). Mason, 
Police Magistrate 01 C uom .><», lor causing Kottalawellegey Frederu k 
Alwis of Kottciwe to be h. u. muffed, uulawJi.Hy and wrongfully and 
with intent to cause injuiy, fi\u ami annoyance, causing him to be 
paraded about the public road at Depaneme, and by beat of tom-tom 
proclaiming him as a liar, ano threatening to make him stand on n 
chair during the rest of the day and piochuming him as a lying rascal, 
and wrongfully confining him in a shed. Mr. Moor has taken two initial 
objections to the proceedings of the Colombo Magistrate. He con- 
tends that he as a Magistrate having concurrent jurisdiction with 
Mr. Mason, was not amenable to prosecution befoie that Magistrate. 
The oiher plea is that tire acts complained of were in his opinion 
“legal ” and that the Magistrate had no power to dispute his opinion. 
Virtually, his opinion is law and he is above law. 


THE furniture of Citizen Dorn Pedro, ex-Emperor of Brazil, was 
lately put up to auction. It was a poor business. His Imperial throne 
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was knocked down for about / 74 • 1° comparison, other articles sold 
better, such as a Chickeriug square piano for £2 00, a writing-desk 
belonging to the ex-Empress for £ 300 , a prie Dieu for about £t$, and 
the suite of furniture of the ex-Emperor’s private room for about ^450. 
That Brummagem 44 Euramerican ” throne deserved to be kicked out. 

Lieutenant- Colon Ft. H. H. Goodwin Austin did not live to com- 
plete his “ Land and Fresh water Mollusca of India.’ 1 The Govern- 
ment of India is, however, anxious that the research thus begun, 
should, if possible, be carried through. The Government of Bengal 
has accordingly been called upon to enquire of th^ officers of the 
Indian Museum, of Dr. D. D. Cunnigham, I>r. G. King, or the 
Secretary, Asiatic Society in the Department of Natural History, if 
any of them are willing to continue the work. 

Baron Haussmann, the A'.dile of the Capital of the second Empire, 
is dead. He was the most magnificent Prefect that ever lived. Under 
him, Paris, alieady a thing of beauty, became a charming spot. He 
lacked the true eye for delicacy of artistic effect, but his recklessness 
of cost and his passion for bulk and for light made thorough amends 
for his uufoitunate proclivity to straight lines. 

ANOTHER star has disappeared from the galaxy of the French Theatre. 
Scaicely had the Compile- Fran^aise tecovered from the shock caused 
hy the death of Madam Samaiy, when it sustained another loss 
in the death of Madam Montaland. She was born at Gand in 1 843 * 
on the very plank of a theatre, where her father was an actor, 
and she played, as a child, the rSles f f enfant in Gabrielle and 
Charlotte Corday. Of her performances of that period, a well-known 
French critic says : “ We admired her not as a precocious child 
but as a great artist playing the part of a child. We heard her 
with care and attention as if she had been Mile. Mars herself.” 
She grew up in grace and power. Her very appearance on the stage 
charmed, until the brilliant Fiench gii 1 — 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature f s daily food— 
came to be called 44 a smile incarnate.” 

After a strange and wandering career of more than 40 years, a good 
portion of which was spent in Russia, Celine Montaland took up her 
quarters at the Comedie, where she made her debut in 1884 in Bataille 
de Dames. In 1888, she was made a partner in consequence of her 
great success in Souris. It was while lovingly attending upon her 
daughter, who was attacked with measles, that this charming artist 
fell a victim to her maternal love, in the full spendour of her popu- 
larity and in the maturity of her talents and elegance. After Samary, 
Montaland ! and they are the noblest examples of the preservation 
of domestic affection under the difficulties of the theatrical profession. 
The mother was not lost in the actress 1 

ONE after another, in quick succession, two of the highest nobles and 
greatest landlords have died at the beginning of the New Year— the 
Dukes of Somerset and Bedford. They both belonged to old historic 
lines, the late St. Maur having been the thirtieth holder of the duchy of 
Somerset and the late Russell the ninth Duke of Bedford. The house 
of the foimer had in our times been distinguished by the parts and at- 
tainments of a late Duke who was at once a political philosopher and 
an epigrammatic orator. The Russells are probably the most illus- 
trious family in the peerage for their accomplishments and their ser- 
vices and, above all, their sufferings in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. The Duke of Bedford is one of the largest landed proprietor 
—zemindars— in the kingdom. Besides his splendid property in town — 
markets, houses, &c., in London and other cities and towns, he owns 
estates in twelve counties. The hulk of these lies in Cambridgeshire, 
Devonshire and Bedfordshire. In the fir^t, he has 18,800 acres and 
in the second 22,607 acres, while in hiskhas zilla he holds 32,269 acres. 
The total in the twelve counties comes up to 86,335 acres, with a 
gross annual rental of ,£141,793. Add the income of the valuable 
London property, and you have a veritable Cioesus ! 

The Indian Planters' Gazette, with which is now incorporated Sporting 
Anus, lus opened a portrait gallery. Seven planting, mercantile and 
sporting notabilities have already had their likenesses taken. The 
pictures are all artistically executed and of a high order of merit. 
.The last issue contains an excellent portrait of Mr. John Phillip 
Thomas, the senior partner of the well-known him of Messrs. 


Thomas & Co., Indigo-bmkers. The letter-press accompanying give* 
interesting particulars relating to the history of commerce and of me- 
tropolitan localities. The business originally belonged to the now 
defunct firm of Tulloh & Co., who occupied premises facing Dalhousie 
Square and extending to, and opening out in, Mission Row, now shared 
between Newman & Co M Harold & Co., and others, and partly by the 
Currency Office and the Agra Bank. Messrs. Tulloh were the oldest 
auctioneers of Calcutta who sold everything from pins and crockery up 
to indigo and silk, and even houses and estates. The crash of 1830 
in which the princely house of Alexander & Co. went down, was 
Tulloh’* opportunity for aggrandising their indigo connection. They 
separated this business under a distinct name, More, Hickey & Co., 
in a separate place at their back, then No. 2, now No. 8, Mission Row, 
bringing out a young man from Mincing Lane of the name of Robert 
Thomas to assist in it. Thus arose the New Mart, the first separate 
Indigo auction in the country, and now the oldest. And thus com- 
menced the line of the Thomases. Mr. More died and Tulloh giving 
up the connection, the firm changed to Hickey, Thomas & Co. In 
1840, Mr. Thomas was tempted by the plethoric grandeur of the mer- 
cantile and ngenry house of Fergusson Brothers & Co. to join it. 
A French planter of Mirzapore, owner of the Camareah concern, took 
his place and Hickey, Thomas & Co. became Hickey, Bayley & Co. 
Fergusson Brothers soon failed, and poor Bob Thomas reverted to 
his proper vocation of indigo-broker. His new mart at the Bonded 
Ware House so menaced Hickey, Bayley & Co., that they were glad 
to take him hack. Thus matters went on from 1843 to 1847, when 
Calcutta was overtaken by one of its periodical mercantile crises, with 
the fall of the Union 13 ink, when Hickey, Bayley & Co., with many a 
greater concern, failed. The next year, however, Mr. R. Thomas re- 
vived the mart in the old place in conjunction with Mr. Charles Martin, 
the well-known sportsman, and Mr. Richard Dodd, under the style of 
Robert Thomas & Co., and Mr. B lyley started with Mr. W. Moran 
the Old Mint Mart as W. Moran Sc Co. John Phillip Thomas like 
Thomas I. had served his apprenticeship in the city of London for 
four years. Brought out as an assistant in 1889, he was, on Mr, 
Martin’s retirement, admitted a partner. Thenceforward, till his death, 
Mr. Bob Thomas and his firm had a prosperous career. A year after 
his death, which took place in 1865, Calcutta was shaken hy the Agra 
Bank stopping payment, and Thomas Sc Co. shut up shop. It was a 
brief spell of paralysis. If the partners failed, the assistants came to 
the rescue. These were Mr. John Thomas, Mr. R. S. Hills and Mr. 
E. A. Thurburn, and they not only opened the inart but took in both 
Mr. R. Dodd and Mr. J. P. Thomas as assistants, and, we dare say, 
treated them, notwithstanding their altered position and relation, with 
generous respect. In due course, these assistants were again admitted 
as partners, Mr. J. P. Thomas rising to be the head of the firm. Dodd 
died in 1870, Hills retired in 1874, and John Thomas and Thurburn in 
1884, leaving now in the field three Thomases (Mr. J. P. Thomas, Mr. 
W. L. Thomas, and Mr. R. E. S. Thomas), Mr. R. R. Hills, anjl Mr. 
McIntosh. There is a lesson to all in that history. We can wish our 
countiymen nothing better than to cultivate the energy and peisever- 
ance of these indomitable Britons. 


The new magazine Forum , following the method of focussing facts 
and ideas introduced by the great magazines and weeklies like the 
Pall Mall Gazette, is publishing a series of articles on 44 Formative 
Influences” The December number contains Archdeacon Farrar’s 
contribution. It is a strain of autobiography in which he refers to 
the principal influences which he underwent. These include a dozen 
and a half of the leading men of letters, with a couple of the most 
eminent scientific men of the day, to wit, 

44 Lord Macaulay, Charles Darwin, Th.trkerey, Carlyle, the late Lord 
Lvtton, Sir Anhiir Helps, Archbishop Tint, Archbishop Trench, Dr. 
Whewell, Bishop Fraser, Bishop Lightfoot, Lord Hatherly, Canon 
Kingsley, Dr. Edwin Hatch.” 

Nor weie these all. He names other 44 formators.” Thus— 

44 In Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta, I knew a man whose whole life was 
one continuous growth in power and faithfulness. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
was a fiiend of many years’ standing. For several years I was thrown 
imo almost daily association with Dean Stanley. Much also learnt 
from Mr. Robert Browning, not only as a poet but as a man. He 
illustrated the simple dignity of man as man ; the way in which high 
self-respect— the holy reverence of each for his own intrinsic gift of 
manhood — can raise a man above the reach of hostile influences, and 
command the homage even of those who sneer. And besides the ad- 
vantages which 1 may have derived from the society of such men as 
these, and of others scarcely less eminent whom I do not name, I was 
for three years, u constant heater, and for many years a friend of Pro- 
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fessor Frederic Denison Maurice. He was one of the best men, and 
one of the greatest whom l have ever known.” 

We had the privilege of knowing Bishop Cotton well, and can 
imagine the influence such a noble soul would exercise upon an im- 
pressible spirit. He was one of the tine gentlemen of Christian life 
and Western learning. Since Hebet, probably India lias not known 
such a prelate or even dignitary of the Church. It is within our own 
knowledge that the good Bishop did much to strengthen the hands 
of Lord Canning in 1858, by repressing the unholy passion for ven- 
geance which, not without cause, animated the Anglo-Indians, and 
which had become as great a danger to Government as the rebellion 
itself in the preceding year. His death was a great loss to India. 

With respect to his eaily studies, the Archdeacon says 

“ In the distant days, when I was a boy, books— at any rate among 
us school-boys in secluded Mona — were not easily procurable, but we 
could get hold of Sir Walter Scott's novels, and Fenitnore Coopei’s 
and Captain Marryat's, and had read them alf, and discussed their 
characters among ourselves. We had to learn a good deal of English 
poetry by heart including such poems as “The Deserted Village,” and 
“The Traveller,” and Hebei’s “Palestine.” Nearly all of us bad read 
more or less of the better poems *ot Byron, Scott, Shelley, Moore, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth for ourselves ; and frequently, lying awake 
in the dormitories after the early hours when we weie sent to bed, we 
discussed and fought over their merits. From early years I have been 
fond of poetry, and I owe an immense debt to the poets, not only be- 
cause l have found in them the greatest and best of moral teachers, 
who revealed to me, or confirmed iti me, the purest truths on which it 
is possible to live, but also because they have illuminated many a dark 
hour, and have added fresh sunlight to many a bright one by noble les- 
sons set to natural music in noble words. They have helped me to hang 
the picture gallery of imagination with lovely and delightful scenes, 
and to take icfuge fiom any storm which might beat upon me from 
without in that flood of unquenchable sunshine which they had kindled 
for me within.” 

THE Amir is reported to be convalescent, and to have resumed the 
duties of State. 

The garrison at Mogaung on the North Burma Frontier is being fast 
strengthened, in view of a rumoured filibustering raid from China. 

The Mu Valley Railway cannot be pushed on to completion, in con- 
sequence of the difficulty of transporting rolling stock over the river 
from Mandalay to Sagain. This will delay the opening to Shwebo for 
some months, it is feaied. 


WHILE so many Bengalis are making themselves uncomfortable over 
the consequences, here and hereafter, of the Age of Consent Bill, the 
Hindus in general have just enjoyed a splendid opportunity of cheap 
salvation. On Sunday last, the 8th February, after a quarter of a 
centuiy, occurred a starry conjunction — the Atdhodoy Vo * — which to 
an inconceivable degree enhances and multiplies the merit of good 
deeds and religious observances, peiformed under it. Chief among 
the deeds and observances is bathing in the Ganges. The opportunity 
was utilised to the utmost for a dip. From source to sea, the long 
stream, one of the longest in the globe, was at certain hours coveied 
with battling millions. The Hoogly was as crowded as the main rivet. 
The city was invaded by pilgiims from the intetior. The Eastern 
Hive sent forth its myriads. The Municipality and the Police were on 
the alert and made all possible arrangements for their reception and 
comfort. But the crowd was so vast, that they spread unhealthiness 
around and a number of them died of cholera. 

• 

The annual meeting of the Countess of Duflcrin’s Fund was, as usual, 
held at the Town Hall, on Monday. The Viceroy presided. TheJ 
gatheiing was respectable, admission to the reserved seats being by^ 
cards. It was prominently brought out that Bengal lagged behind in 
this benevolent charity. Dr. Sircar spoke eloquently in behalf of it, 
and gave powerful indirect support to the Age of Consent Bill, de- 
nouncing the baibarous treatment of women. 

Thf. Sphinx of the hour is the Emperor of Germany. The peace of 
Europe — the destinies of nations — all depend, in a great measure, 
on this young prince. Everybody tries to fathom him, but not to 
much purpose. The French are particularly interested in the sub- 
ject, and one of their ablest writers throws considerable light on 
it. His deliverance is translated specially for this journal below. 

When we compare his visits to the Kings and Emperors with his 
socialistic congresses and academic commissions, — when # we follow 
bim in his incessant journeys — in his reviews of fleets and armies, — 
when we see him sit by turus at the tables of sovereigns and at the 


banquets of towns, and when we read speech after speech which he 
delivered, we ask ourselves whether in this perpetual agitation— in 
this life on waggon, on horseback and at the table, he does not 
betray tiie incoherence of Schillei’s student born for a crown. But 
after reflection, we propose another question to ourselves— What marks 
does this young sovereign wish to leave on history ? 

Is it, after having accorded to the social reforms what the Chief 
of a State can accord, is it after having given to the academic reforms 
the double note of the religious spirit of the past and the modern con- 
tempt for Greek and Latin, that this young Emperor will continue to 
wish to impose^ conciliation on contrary principles? Is it that, being 
suppotted by a formidable army, he will one day propose a universal 
d 1 sat moment ? 

It would seem that the young Emperor, who loves to take the 
initiative in the most extraordinary ideas, meditates to propose to 
France a disarmament, of which he will be the first to give the ex- 
ample. The motive of this resolution is the laudable desire to lighten 
the most heavy burden which the present great armies press on the 
nations of Europe. Indeed, every year the Great Powers are obliged 
to spend a little more than three milliards of francs for the mainte- 
nance of their armies. It is evident that if they have not to pay this 
formidable budget of war, they can ameliorate considerably the well- 
being, the happiness and the prosperity, which they stand in need of. 
This formidable budget of war will no doubt prove, within a few years, 
the ruin of Europe. 

The suppression or a notable diminution of this budget of war is 
certainly most desirable ; but, in the present situation of Europe, how 
is this to be brought about ? Two solutions of this difficulty are set 
forth. The first is war, the second disarmament. The first solution 
is of course out of the question, for a war now-a-days means a national 
death. The second recommends itself to every thinking man who 
has the peace of the world at heart. The question is how is the ge- 
neral disarmament to be effected? Will it be proportioned to the 
population of the Powers? Now, Germany has 43 millions of in- 
habitants, and France 35 millions. In establishing the exact propor- 
tion, Germany will have an at my of 450,000 men against an army of 
350,000 French. This will place France in a position of flagrant in- 
feriority, which no Frenchman willtoletate for a moment. 

Emperor William evidently wishes to try to group around him some 
new forces. Yesterday, it was the workmen ; to-day, they are the 
mothers of families whose benedictions he covets. Finally, he will 
propose the disarmament. If France refuses it, it is France that puts 
the obstacle to the peace of the world. The disarmament — it is for 
France the definite acceptance of the defeat,— it is the abandonment for 
ever of Alsace and Lori nine, it is the negation of the modern right of 
the people to dispose of themselves as they like, to choose their coun- 
tiy, to depend no longer on treaties between Chiefs of States in which 
they are not consulted. Never, in Fiance, will any Government, be it 
what it may, be able to agiee to any proposition of disarmament, which 
will not be preceded by a revision of the Treaty of 1871. 

Is it not t his impossibility tint the young Empeior counts on ? Is it 
not this refusal of Fiame that he looks for? Is it not this case of war 
that he caresses in pursuing bis dieam of social and academic reforms? 

REIS cr RAYYET. 

* St it ut day, Fvbruaty 14^ iSgr. 

* OUR RISHIS AND THEIR METHOD OF 
LEGISLATION. 

Although we do not entertain any apprehension that 
the Consent Bill will interfere with our religion or our 
religious observances, it is not to be supposed that we 
have any sympathy with the advocates of so called 
social reforms. Our views on the subject are well 
known to our readers, yet, for convenience of re- 
frence, w'e may cite the following from one of our 
recent issues : — - 

4 It must be obvious to every one that the parties, 
who make love, generally dive too deep and lose their 
heads in the torrent. If left to themselves, they run 
the risk of taking in marriage actresses, nautch girls 
and wily strumpets. The miseries brought about by 
such marriages are only too well known to our Eu- 
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ropean friends, and, if they are real well wishers of 
India, they ought not to be anxious to give us the 
benefit of a form of matrimony which must, in a great 
many cases, end in the Divorce Court. * * * 

If we are to have the gandharvya form of marriage 
reintroduced into the country, we must also have a 
law for enabling the Sakuntalas of new India to claim 
heavy damages against their quondam lovers. Let 
our reformers think seriously of the matter, and say 
whether they are prepared to subject the courts of 
the country to the infliction of having to deal fre- 
quently with cases like Birdie v. Bicwick.’ 

Our belief is that the cry for what is called 
social refom, is due chiefly to a very imperfect 
appreciation of the legislation of our Rishis. Al- 
though there are many treatises in English 
which profess to deal with Hindu Law, there is hard- 
ly a single work which throws any light on the 
peculiarities of Hindu Jurisprudence, or the succes- 
sive steps by which it has been gradually developed 
and improved. The scholars and jurists who have 
devoted their attention to the subject, have placed 
the republic of letters in possession of a few historical 
facts and dates — and a great many conjectures too 
—about the authorship of our legal Codes and 
Digests. But Hindu Jurisprudence has not been 
reviewed by any one in that philosophical method 
which characterises Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Lam. 
The result is that the Institutes of our holy legisla- 
tors are very imperfectly appreciated. At any rate, 
they are very erroneously regarded by many as mere 
ideal pictures and not Codes of Law.* The truth, 
however, is that the Sanhitas of Manu and Yagnya- 
valkya are Codes, in a far more comprehensive sense, 
than the modern legislative enactments to which 
the name is usually applied. The Sanhitas deal not 
only with what Mr. Austin calls Positive Law, but 
they affect to regulate the action of all classes of 
men, in almost every concern of life. Social eti- 
quette, domestic duties, education, diet, cleanliness- 
all these, and many things else, come within the scope 
01 their legislation. They not only lay down rules 
for the guidance of the several castes, but they define 
the duties of the kingly office, and they succeeded 
in making even crowned heads bow to their authority. 
So great is their influence even at the present time, 
that the strenuous efforts made of late years for 
what is called “ social reformation ” have not been 
productive of any result whatever : nay, the Widow- 
Marriage Act itself, of the all-powerful British Indian 
Legislature, remains a dead-letter in the statute book. 

The principles which, according to Sir Henry 
Maine, govern the origin and development of juri- 
dical ideas, are applicable only to the systems of law 
with which the learned jurist was familiar ; but so far 
as Hindu Law is concerned, those principles have 
little or no application. In fact, both as to province 
and method, the dissimilarity between the Hindu 
Codes and the legal systems of Europe is so great, 
that the same principles cannot possibly hold good 
with regard to both. In European countries, the 
primary object of legislators is to frame rules for | 
adjudication of forensic disputes ; but the ultimate 
aim of the Hindu Rishis was to regulate the action 
of men in every department of life. In Europe, the 
temporal rulers make laws, and enforce them by 
temporal punishment ; but, in the belief of orthodox 
Hindus, Law is eternal and immutable. Even Manu 
and Yagnyavalkya arc not, strictly speaking, the 

* Vide Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 18. 


authors of ouf laws. Theoretically, they are mere 
compilers, who have collected together, in a bandy 
and convenient form, the ordinances of the Vedas. 
The fact or fiction is that the Vedas are too vast to 
be mastered by ordinary mortals ; and the Rishis and 
their books are, therefore, accepted as the safest and 
most reliable guides. The legal systems of modern 
Europe are like mechanisms for artificial irrigation. 
There is no mystery about their source of supply, or 
as to the channels in which they flow. Their course 
is always direct and straight to the point ; but their 
range and sphere of action are extremely limited, and 
they very seldom make any permanent impression, 
or wash away for ever the evils which they are meant 
[ to remedy. In fact, they generally cease to work so 
soon as the power at their source is withdrawn or 
crippled. 

The character of Hindu Jurisprudence is altogether 
different. Its origin is so completely lost in the in- 
accessible heights of remote antiquity, that we regard 
it as the direct gift of Heaven. The binding force 
of a very large portion of our laws is not dependent 
upon the power or inclination of any temporal so- 
vereign or administrator to enforce them : they carry 
with them their own sanction. It, therefore, happens 
that, in spite of all the changes in the political con- 
dition of the Hindus, their Law still retains, to a 
great extent, that vitality which it had in the days of 
Brahmanical ascendancy. Considering all these pe- 
culiarities of Hindu Jurisprudence, it is no wonder 
that its development has taken a different course al- 
together from that of the European systems. Ac- 
cording to Sir Henry Maine, the agencies by which, 
law is improved and modified are : — 

I. Fiction. | 2. Equity. 

3. Legislation. 

We have in our Jurisprudence a large number of 
fictions which have served as instruments for modi- 
fying and improving it. But the most important 
agencies which have answered that purpose in our 
system arc : — 

1. Diiect Legislation. | 2. Indirect Legislation. 

3. Interpretation. 

Theoretically considered, direct legislation may 
appear to be better than the indirect methods to 
which we are about to refer. But so long as human 
nature continues to be what it is, direct legislation 
must, in some cases, be quite as undesirable as direct 
taxation. The Rishis had little or no temporal 
power. In bringing about such changes in the cus- 
toms of the time as they deemed necessary, it would 
have been a fatal error on their part to ride rough- 
shod on the feelings and prejudices of the men whom 
they sought to rule and civilize. They eradicated 
the barbarous- institutions of primitive society, not by 
high-handed measures of enforced reform, but by a 
kind of legislative tact, which, when clearly under- 
stood, cannot but elicit the admiration of every re- 
flecting mind. 

Among the ordinances in the Code of Manu which 
have led European scholars to conclude that it is only 
an ideal picture, the most important are, perhaps, 

JMtmea/i / 7 //.r.— Impuitiuit hr the delicate. It is difficult to <l e . 
termini" which is the more trying to the human constitution, the damp 
cold days «f autumn and winter, or the keen, dry, easterly winds of 
spiin^. Throughout the seasons good health may he maintained by 
occasional dnsei of Holloway’s Pill?., which pmify the blood and act as 
wholesome stimulants to the skin, stomach, liver, bowels and kidneys. 
This celebrated medicine needs but a fair trial to convince the ailing’ 
and desponding that it will restore and cheer them without danger 
pain, or inconvenience. No family should be without a supply of 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, as by a timely recourse to them the first 
ei ring function may be reclaimed, suffering may be spared, and life 
saved. 
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those which require every member of the twice-born 
caste to pass through certain Asranias or stages of 
life. In practice, very few Hindus observe these pre- 
cepts, and perhaps there never was a time when they 
were, in strict conformity to Shastric injunctions, 
observed. Such texts, therefore, apparently support 
the conclusion that Manu’s Sanhita is not a Code of 
Laws, but a work of the same nature as More’s 
Utopia . But, in this very instance, the sage displayed 
that practical turn and that tact which were the main 
causes of his success as a legislator. Reading the 
texts between the lines, it would appear that what the 
Lawgiver really intended, was to encourage men to 
marry and live as peaceful householders, instead of 
observing celibacy, and running the risk of drifting 
into a disreputable course of life. Asceticism natur- 
ally calls forth the admiration of the vulgar ; and the 
man who renounces the world, on the plea of reli- 
gion, generally attains a high place in public estima- 
tion, though he may be only an adventurer or a swind- 
ler pure and simple. It was, however, not consist- 
ent with Manu’s policy to declare that there was no 
merit whatever in the life of a Sanyasi or a Paribra - 
jak. He does not say that ascetics are either lovers 
of notoriety or misguided enthusiasts. The sage 
knew too well how to maintain the dignity of his pro- 
fession. to expose even the impostors to infamy ; so, 
instead of discrediting asceticism, he actually recom- 
mends it, though at a period of life when it can have 
no attraction even to the most adventurous spirits. 
It is laid down in his Code that, after completing the 
study of the Vedas, men should marry and live as 
householders till their fiftieth year, or till the period 
when the decay of the physical powers of the boby 
visibly commenced. (Manu, Chapter VI, verse 2.) 

The device answered its purpose. By means of it, 
religious vagrancy was checked, and the Brahmanical 
priests were enabled to marry and beget children 
without losing their sanctity. The ultimate result of 
this was that their profession became hereditary. 
There are other religions which sanction the marriage 
of the priestly class. But Hinduism is the only reli- 
gion that places marriage on a higher footing than 
asceticism, and declares that, at a certain period of 
life, it is positively sinful not to marry and beget 
children. (Manu, Chapter III, verses 77, 78, Chap- 
ter VI, verse 37.) 

The practical good sense which characterises these 
precepts, clearly proves that the Hindu Legislators 
were not mere visionaries and dreamers. According 
to their conception of religion, its function is to re- 
gulate the action of men in all things where they 
require to be guided. Their ideal may not be ac- 
ceptable to those who are* accustomed to regard reli- 
gion as equivalent to faith in God, and in the efficacy 
of prayer ; but as to the philosophical thoughtfulness 
and practical statesmanship of the sages who origin- 
ated and worked out the idea, there can be but one 
opinion. 

Another instance of what we call indirect legisla- 
tion, is to be found in the ordinances by which the 
primitive practice of marriage by purchase, force, or 
fraud, has been made to give place to the form of 
matrimony which now prevails among all the higher 
castes of the Hindus. The device by which this has 
been accomplished is, in many respects, similar to 
that by which asceticism has been discouraged. In 
both cases, the main instruments by which the* de- 
sired result has been brought about, are classification 
and marshalling in particular orders. Marriage by 
forces fraud, pr purchase is not declared as altogether 
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illegal ; but eight different modes of acquiring marital 
dominion are enumerated ; and, while marriage, based 
on the gift of the bride by her father, is placed in the 
highest class, the other forms of matrimony are 
placed in the lower classes, and declared as more or 
less sinful. Marriage based on gift is, in fact, so 
strongly recommended, that it has very nearly super- 
seded all the other forms of wedlock. The legisla- 
tion of the sages has, in this instance, been rather too 
effective ; for, instead of bridegrooms having to buy 
brides, the prevailing complaint now is that the pa- 
rents of marriageable girls have to give heavy bribes 
to eligible bridegrooms and their parents. From the 
definition of the Brahmo form of marriage in the 
holy Codes, it appears clear that it was originally 
meant as a device for encouraging the cultivation of 
learning, and elevating the position of the literary 
profession. Manu says : 

The gift of a damsel tidily clad and decorated (with ornaments) to 
a man Icai ned in the Vedas, whom her father invites, without being 
solicited, is nuptial called Biahmo.- Manu y Chapter III, v. 

As the privilege of studying the Vedas is confined 
to the Brahmans, the Brahmo form was evidently 
not meant for the other castes. But the inferior 
classes of society are so prone to imitate the practice 
of the aristocracy, that even among the Sudras, the 
Brahmo is now the prevailing form of matrimony. 
In this respect, also, the legislation of the Rishis has 
been rather too successful. 

The legislation by wKich illegitimate sons have 
been deprived of the status which they had in the 
primitive state of society, is exactly similar. There 
was, perhaps, a time in every society when the dis- 
tinction between bastards and legitimate sons was un- 
known or practically overlooked. It is only at a very 
advanced stage of civilization that bastards are re- 
garded as Jilius null ins. But Hindu jurisprudence 
alone preserves any record of the successive steps by 
which the feelings and notions of men on the subject 
have been moulded into their present shape. At the 
time when the, Rishis legislated, they could not, by 
one stroke of their pen, deprive children of illegiti- 
mate birth of all their rights. In all probability; con- 
cubinage was in those times the rule, and marriage, 
in regular form, the exception, among all but the 
highest castes. I11 the nature of things, there is not 
much difference between the child of a woman kept 
under protection, and one born of lawful wedlock. 
At the present time, Hindu feeling is so strong 
against illegitimacy, that it is extremely rare, and the 
few whose purity of birth is known to be doubtful, 
are excluded from the society of all respectable 
people, and are treated as worse than outcastes. The 
sentiments of the Hindus in the matter are now so 
far in advance of their laws that, although the Shas- 
ters give certain rights of inheritance to the illegiti- 
mate sons of Sudras, in practice, the right is never 
recognised in Bengal. 

In the Heroic Age of Indian legislation, any at- 
tempt to deprive bastards of all rights of sonship 
would have been too far in advance of social senti- 
ment to have been practically successful. By insist- 
ing upon the marriage of females before maturity, 
and by descanting on the spiritual bliss attained 
through the birth of an Aurasa or legitimate son, the 
legislation of the Rishis reduced the number of bas- 
tards in the country to such an extent that, from a 
very early period, they ceased to be recognised al- 
together. The older Codes divided them into several 
different classes. But in consequence of the early 
marriage of females, and the abolition of Niyoga, the 
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Kshettraja,* the Kdnina,t and the SahodrajaJ kinds 
became rare if not obsolete ; and it is not surprising 
that the* sage Vrihaspati himself refused to recognise 
the twelve classes of sons mentioned in the earlier 
Codes. The Rishi says : — 

“Sons of many descriptions who were made by 
ancient saints, cannot now be adopted by men by 
reason of their deficiency of power/' 

The most important instance of indirect legislation 
by our Rishis, is that by which the practice called 
Niyoga, or appointment to raise issue on the widow 
of a deceased person, has been made obsolete. As 
the marriage of Hindu widows was quite as impos- 
sible in former times as it is now, on account of the 
zenana system, it was but natural that, on the death of 
any member of a joint family, his widows passed 
under the protection of one of his surviving brothers. 
In all probability, the practice was very general in the 
time of the Rishis, and they could not hope to 
abolish it by direct legislation. So, after denouncing 
it as fit only for cattle, and ascribing its origin to 
King Vena,§ the sage Manu changes his tone alto- 
gether, and declares that it is legal, but only when 
made in a lawful manner, and with a lawful object. 
He then goes on to prescribe certain ceremonies and 
conditions, ostensibly to regulate the practice, but in 
reality to make it impossible. The conditions are ; — 

(1) That the levir must be appointed for the pur- 
pose by some one having the necessary 
authority in the family. 

(2) That the parties should meet only once in a 

month. 

($) That they should meet only at dead of night. 

(4) That they should not converse with each 

other. 

(5) That the widow should not dress or toilet 
like a married woman. 

(6) That after the birth of one male child, the 
parties should regard each other as father- 
in-law and daughter-in-law. 

Such being the restrictions imposed on Niyoga, it 
is no wonder that it has become obsolete and un- 
known. The Rishis who, by such means, abolished 
widely-prevailing customs, were certainly not mere 
moral teachers. Their ordinances clearly show that 
their object was to regulate the conduct of men, and 
not merely to preach what they thought to be true 
and proper. For all practical purposes, they were 
legislators. It is true that they were neither elected 
by the people, nor appointed by the king to make 
laws. But the commands imposed by them on the 
people are generally obeyed, and are, therefore, Laws 
according to Austin’s definition of the term. 

From the apparent conflict of texts in our Codes, 
European scholars and jurists have been led to 
conclude that there must have been interpolations 
and alterations in the Sanhitas of Manu and Yagnya- 
valkya. Mr. Mayne in his treatise on Hindu Law 
says : — 

“ It is impossible to reconcile the precepts as to 
eating tlesh meat or as to the second marriage of 
women. Even as regards men, some passages seem 
to indicate that a man could not marry again during 
the life of his first wife, while in others second mar- 
riages are expressly recognised and regulated. So 

* Kheur.ij;i is the son begotten on the widow of a deceased person 
by his bt other or other relation. 

t Kiinina is the son of an unmarried damsel. 

| Sahodraja is a son conceived in the womb of his mother at the time 
of her marriage, 

55 By this account of the origin of the practice, the sage obviously 
. meant to say that it was not an immemorial custom, 


the texts which refer to the marriage of a Brahmin 
with a Sudra woman, and to the procreation of 
children upon a widow for the benefit of the husband 
are evidently of different periods.” 

To our mind, such erroneous notions, entertained by 
the best scholars of Europe, prove, beyond the possibi- 
lity of doubt, that our Codes are very imperfectly ap- 
preciated. The Reformers who aspire to take the 
place of Manu and Yagnyavalkya, cannot expect us 
to believe in them, unless they show at least that they 
understand what they are about. 

The discussion now being carried on with reference 
to the Consent Bill, also emphasizes the necessity of 
a clearer insight into our Shasters than what is 
evidenced in the method of fighting adopted by the 
belligerents. It is being seriously argued that, be- 
cause a son is necessary for spiritual purposes, there- 
fore every Hindu must take the earliest opportunity 
to beget a son. But Manu distinctly says that men 
shall not ordinarily marry before their twentyfourth 
year. This injunction is certainly not consistent with 
the idea that, according to our Shasters, every Hindu 
is bound to marry and beget children as early as pos- 
sible. Why is it, again, that the remarriage of widows 
is reprobated by our old legislators ? The fact is, that 
when it Serves their purpose they descant on the 
spiritual advantages of possessing an Aurasa son. 
But they knew how to get rid of the doctrine, when 
it stood in their way in bringing about such reforms as 
they deemed to be necessary. Manu himself says 

“ Many thousands of Brahmans having avoided sen- 
suality from their early youth and having left no issue 
in their families, have ascended nevertheless to 
heaven ; and like those abstemious men a virtuous 
wife ascends to heaven, though she have no child, 
if, after the decease of her lord, she devote her- 
self to pious austerities ; but a widow, who, from a 
wish to bear children, slights her deceased husband, 
brings disgrace on herself here below, and shall be 
excluded from the abode of her lord.” — Manu. 
Chapter V, 159-160. 

With reference to this very subject, the author 
of the Mitakshera cites a maxim which has an im- 
portant bearing on the questions now under our con- 
sideration. It is to the following effect : — 

“ Practise not that which is legal but is abhorred 
by the world, for, it secures not celestial bliss.” 

After citing this maxim, Vignydneshwar goes on to 
observe : — 

“ As the practice of offering bulls is shunned, on 
account of popular prejudice, notwithstanding the 
injunction ‘offer to a venerable priest a bull or a 
large goat/ and. as the slaying of a cow is for the 
same rfcason disused, notwithstanding the precept 
‘slay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra 
and Varuna/ it is expressly declared ‘ As the duty 
of an appointment to raise up seed to another, and 
as the slaying of a cow for a victim are disused, so is 
partition with deductions in favor of elder brothers/ ” 
Vignydneshwar prohibits Niyoga and unequal parti- 
tion on the ground that, that which is abhorred by 
the wise and the good ought not to be practised even 
if sanctioned or enjoined by the Shasters. On the 
same ground, it may well be said that consummation 
on a child wife of ten or eleven years ought not to be 
allowed. But we do not rest upon that ground alone. 
We have shewn that the practice is not sanctioned by 
our Shasters. 

In order to understand what our Lawgivers have 
laid down, it is necessary to take into consideration 
' the state of things existing at the time when they 
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legislated. There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that, in laying down their rules for the guidance of 
men, they started with the idea that a son was abso- 
lutely necessary. It seems to us to be much more 
reasonable to suppose that their object was 

(1) to introduce marriage in regular form. 

(2) to render marriage irrevocable. 

(3) t0 prevent promiscuous intercourse. 

(4) to encourage men to lead the settled life of 
householders, instead of joining bands of 
robbers and adventurers that in all probabi- 
lity infested the country at the time. 

(5) to pave the way towards declaring that sons, 
not born of lawful wedlock, were bastards. 

The Shasters nowhere declare that they had these 
objects in view. But, on any other hypothesis, their 
injunctions are simply absurd and inexplicable. In 
order to bring about the reforms that were necessary 
at the time when they flourished, they laid down 

(1) That the father and the paternal relations of 
girls must give them in marriage before 
their maturity. 

(2) That an Aurasa son was absolutely neces- 
sary for spiritual purposes. 

(3) That it was not proper for females to marry 

more than once. 

(4) That the best form of marriage was that in 

which the bride was given to an eligible 
bridegroom by the father. 

There is but one step from bigamy to promiscuous 
intercourse. In European countries, the mischief is 
prevented by the law against bigamy. But our legis- 
lators had not sufficient temporal power for enforcing 
their fiats, and they worked upon the sentiments of 
their followers in such manner as to make it quite 
shocking to them even to contemplate the marry- 
ing of a widow or a grown-up female. 

Jogendra Natii Bhattacharjee. 

THE AGE OE CONSENT. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — The learned Dr. Bluttacharjee appears to be writing very 
ably on the Age of Consent question considered with reference to 
the Hindu Shastras, but I beg to be pardoned for dissenting from 
some of his views. 

He has laid down four issues for the consideration of his 
opponents. , 

As regards the first, I would simply say (without taking 
upon myself to give a direct answer to the question) that if the 
learned Doctor is of opinion that there is no “ text laying down 
expressly lhat consummation on a child-wife of ten or eleven years 
is obligatory on the occurrence of a certain event” to be found, 
he will do well not to be very positive.* Besides, an injunction not 
quite express in its terms may, on construction! with reference to 
the context and the accepted rules of interpretation, be found 
to be as good (or as bad, if you like) as an express mandate. 

As regards the second, I wish to observe that McdhatithiJ is only 
one among a number of commentators and is ccrtainjy not ac- 
knowledged in Bengal as the greatest of them. The next thing 
that 1 would like to point out in this connection is that the fact 
ol a rule being subject to certain specified exceptions, so far from 
proving that it can be broken at plcasure§ and is better broken than 
observed, proves that it cannot be broken without guilt except in 
the circumstances enumerated. The express mention of those cases 
in which infraction of the rule is permissible impliedly excludes all 
others. 

* This is simply captious.— Ed. R. Sr* R. 

t The constiuction must be such ns to avoid conflict with other texts. 
—Ed. A\ Sr* R. 

I Our correspondent speaks without the book. There can be no ques- 
tion about Medhatithi’s eminence as a commentator or jurist. He is 
cited as a great authority by both Raghunandan and Jimutavahan, and 
the Bengal Pandits cannot but admit that his opinion carries very 
great weight. — E d. R. Sr* R • 

§ This is not fair to Dr. Bhattacharjee. He never said that the general 
rule as to the performance of Garbhadhan could be broken at pleasure. 
He cited the authority of Medhatithi to prove that the rule was*subject 
to exceptions, and that the Pandits were clearly wrong in laying 
clown that consummation was imperative whenever a certain event 
occurred— whether in the loth or nth year. —E d. R . Sr* R, 


As regards the third, it appears to me possible to adduce a great 
many circumstances* pointing to the conclusion that consummation 
of marriage at the very earliest opportunity must be imperative. 
The following are some of them : — 

- (a) The injunction by the Shastras of propagation as a duty. The 
object of taking a wife is declared to be propagation. 

(I) The paramount importance from a religious point of view of 
male offspring for the salvation of one’s soul. 

(c) The insecurity of human life. 

(d) The uncertainty of health. 

(e) The possibility of divers unforeseen events happening to 
place it beyond the power of the husband to meet his wife. 

(/) The prohibition of the remarriage of widows. 

(g) The religious necessity to women of offspring. 

(b) The secular necessity to them of offspring for their support 
and solace in widowhood, specially early widowhood. 

(i) And also in some cases for qualifying them for inheritance. 

(j) The fact of the Rishis laying down that garbhadhan is to be 
performed ordinarily on the first occurrence of a certain event 
shows one of two things, either that their idea was that consum- 
mation of marriage at that early period was not likely to be attend- 
ed with any evil consequences or that the object of garbhadhin 
is not to beget a healthy child but any child. 

As regards the fourth, it is already answered above. 

The easiest solution of the question appears to be afforded by 
the suggestion thrown out by you long ago that the period when 
a certain event occurs, instead of 12 years or any hard and fast age, 
ought to he laid down as the age of valid consent. 

I may have something to say about Mr. M. Ghose’s note on the 
subject in a future letter. His is a conclusion in which nothing 
is concluded and everything is assumed. His assumptions arc as 
monstrously huge as they are unwarrantable. He forgets that he 
is a Bengali. He decries the cry of “religion in danger” as 
pure bosh, but lights shy of the question as to whether the per- 
formance of the garbhadhan ceremony on the first occurrence of 
a certain event is or is not an indispensable duty. He does not also 
appear to perceive that the result of the legislation he suggests 
would be not simply to alter or even revolutionise the Hindu Law, 
but to abolish it altogether. Whatever may be the worth of the 
cry of “religion in danger,” the cry of “save me from my friends” 
is sure to involuntarily escape the lips of every Hindu as he rises 
from the perusal of Mr. M. Ghose’s note. — Yours faithfully, 

A Hindu. 

The nth February, 1891. 

%* Our correspondent is known to 11s and he is a lawyer of ability. 
We are in perfect accord with him about the strange document thrown 
by Mr. Gliose as a golden apple of discord into the field before the 
contending parties. On the religious aspect of the controversy, “A 
Hindu ” has however failed to make any impression on Dr. Bhatta- 
cliarjee’s position. We hope that, after pems.il of the Doctor’s ela- 
borate exposition in this i-.sue, he will be satisfied. Our correspond- 
ent is the only writer who has tried fairly to grapple with our learned 
Bandit. — En. A\ 6- A\ 

THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

CONVOCATION DAY— THE CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

( Continued from p. 70.) 

Another point on which the University has proposed to profit by 
the experience elsewhere gained, is in the due recognition of the 
claims of training in Science as commonly distinguished from Arts, 
and the provision at an earlier stag- of its curriculum than is offered, 
for example, by the Calcutta University, for independent prosecu- 
tion of either branch. The University has done this not from any 
preference for any one form of instruction, nor from any desire to 
ascribe to physical science greater merit than to literature, or to yield 
to any one science priority of claim. It had done this because its aim 
embraces the whole circle of instruction ; and its desire is to use all 
means at its command for according, at the earliest moment, to its 
graduates the facilities which may best assist them, in view of their 
various mental aptitudes, in obtaining that cultivation of mind 
which is the end of all instruction. Its aitn is to give intellectual 
grasp, not merely knowledge of facts ; not acquaintance with any 
one science, but an harmonious survey of all. 

I have no desire, therefore, to discuss on this occasion what class 
of instruction may be regarded as furnishing the best means of 
training or disciplining the intellectual qualities of the mind. 

I think, with the former Rector of Lincoln, whose views I have 
more than once brought before you in the course ol this Address, — 
that “On the one hand, an education in fict9, in some one or more 
special art or science, is not liberal education at all ; on the other, 
the mere habit or power of taking general views, universal notions 
as learnt from literature, is a hollow and spurious liberalising of the 
mind.” If what German Professors have described a9 “ the ideality 
of the scientific sense ; interest in learning, not dependent upon nor 
limited by practical aims, but ministering to the liberal education of 

*A complete answer to the contention based on the spuitiul 
necessity of a son is to be found in the concluding paras, of our 
leader in today’s issue. 
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rhe mind as such,” can be satisfactorily cultivated only by classical 
learning : on the other hand, “ to be general without being exact, 
to systematise without reference to facts, this is to be superficial.” 

I should be inclined, for my part, to hazard the opinion (I speak 
as a Gcnril:) that, with an important reserve which 1 shall presently 
indie; t.*, that subject of instruction on the University course, will 
best strengthen and nourish the mind which is the most thoroughly 
impnrtc 1 to it. In other words, the question seems to me to be 
one wlich concerns the mode of teaching as much as the subject- 
matter taught. Every system of teaching which substitutes the 
exercise of memory for the discipline of thought ; every facility, 
for example, given to students to work up the notes of their 
Professors, who they hope may in turn become their examiners ; 
every indication that it is ihc language of a text-book rather than 
subject taught which may with the best chances of success engage 
the students’ attention, seem to me to be equally injurious. In the 
following words may be recognised a type with which in India we 
8ecm to be familiar : “ In such persons ” (t'/z., those who have over- 
stimulated the memory) 14 Reason acts almost as feebly and as ira- 
potcntly as in the madman ; once fairly started on any subject what- 
ever, they have no power of self-control ; they passively endure the 
succession of impulses which arc evolved out of the original exist- 
ing cause ; they are passed on from one idea to another, and go 
steadily forward, plodding along one line of thought, in spite of the 
amplest concessions of the hearer, or wandering from it in endless 
digression in spite of his remonstrances.” The man whose intellect 
has been thtis cultivated is described as the prey of barren facts and 
ol random intrusions. While, however, this University will not 
give preference to Arts over Sciences or to Sciences over Arts, I 
hope that it will never on that account close its eyes to the mental 
characteristics of the people from among whom its students are sup- 
plied. Here is the reserve which I have indicated. Nations have 
their mental as well as their physical peculiarities ; and to ignore 
one or other, to foster those which naturally arc predominant, and to 
neglect those which are less developed, seem to me to be equally in- 
jurious. To us, who arc by nature less emotional than the Indian, 
the refinement of literary studies brings with it influences which 
subdue grosser elements in the national character. Whether equal 
advantage will ensue by applying a similar training to the more sen- 
sitive and dclicate-naturcd East, may well admit of doubt. If in- 
struction seeks to strengthen those intellectual qualities which in a 
given people arc most wanting to the acquisition of a philosophic 
mind, instruction must needs take careful heed of the type of mind 
of each several people. Subjects of instruction which have proved 
themselves useful in one quarter of the globe, arc not necessarily of 
equal value in another, whose people arc as far removed in distance, 
in thought, in disposition, and in natural aptitudes, as arc the men 
of Upper India from those of our own country. There is, from 
this point of view, sufficient ground for the opinion that our train- 
ing in these Provinces, though our people differ much from those in 
other Provinces, is still defective in its methods, a9 calling in the ex- 
ercise of memory, of imagination, and of dialectic skill, rather than 
of thought. “ The fact is,” said Sir Henry Maine in one of his 
addresses to the University of Calcutta, “that the educated native 
mind requires hardening. That culture of the imagination, that 
tenderness for it which may he necessary in the West, is out of 
place here ; for this is a society in which, for centuries upon 

centuries, the imagination has run riot ; and much of the intellec- 

tual weakness and moral evil which afflict it to this moment may 
be traced to imagination having so long usurped the place of rea- 
son. What the native mind requires is stricter criteria of truth ; 
and I look for the happiest moral and intellectual results from an 

increased devotion to those sciences by which no tests of truth 

are accepted, except the most rigid ” These words have been 
verified by the results of time. In one department of specula- 
tion, at least, we have of late years seen imagination running 
riot, and all criteria of rigid tests set aside to make wav for rhetoric. 
Nothing is more opposed to that sober and sane judgment to which 
it is the aim oi the instructed man to attain, than the mental vice of 
exaggeration, and servile subjection to the influence of declamation. 

The objection may possibly be taken that, while all this mav be 
perfectly true, sufficient means of instruction in Physical Science 
arc at present, as a matter of fact, wanting in the schools which 
prepare students for entrance to the University. The objection is 
not without weight ; and if the University shares this opinion, it 
will probably cause its views to be laid before the Administration, 
in order that such remedial measures as are possible may be in- 
troduced. Comparatively few candidates, it is unquestionable, have 
presented themselves in the Physical Science course this year or in 
the year previous. But while their paucity may be possibly partly 
due to the difficulty of obtaining adequate instruction in Physical 
Science preparatory to matriculating for the University, a powerful 
reason for the preference given to the A course by candidates for 
University degrees may be also this, that instruction in the subjects 
which form the curriculum of that course is believed to give a better 
chance of obtaining Government employ than proficiency in Phy- 
sical Science. 1 hope this mischievous error will be combated by 
ftll those who have patronage at their disposal. 


The last of the two propositions which refer to the matter 
of instruction in the University, as apart from the mechanism 
of instruction, is that the University need give no instruction 
which can be imparted elsewhere. This limitation of its func- 
tions appears to me to be one which should be rigorously ob- 
served in these Provinces. I hold, with Mill, that “ what profes- 
sional men should carry away with them from an University, is no 
professional knowledge, but that which should direct the use of their 
professional knowledge, and bring the light of general culture to 
illuminate the technicalities of a special pursuit.” The province 
of a University ends where education, ceasing to be general, 
branches off into departments adapted to the individual’s destina- 
tion in life. We have seen, how Cardinal Newman distinguishes 
between what he calls education and instruction. This point of 
view excludes University examination, for example, in subjects of 
technical education ; instruction in which is more properly the 
business of a polytechnic or special school. It points to the study 
of jurisprudence, rather than of substantive law. Jt excludes in 
my opinion, examination in engineering. Proposals have, I am 
aware, been approved by the University with the object of consti- 
tuting a Faculty of Engineering. But I confess that to me there 
seems to be valid objections to jhc University establishing an En- 
gineering Faculty, or conferring degrees for proficiency in a branch 
of study which the strictly Engineering College now established in 
these Provinces is perfectly capable of ascertaining and affirming. 
I mention this as a personal intimation of my own view, which 
appears to me to be the logical outcome of the conception of rhe 
proper functions of a University which I entertain. Should the 
University desire to establish this Faculty, I have no desire to 
thwart their wishes. 1 shall probably hold, in such case, to my 
opinion ; but I shall not seek to obstruct the enforcement of the 
opinion of the University. The same principle, that the University 
need teach nothing that can be taught elsewhere, points to the 
necessity of keeping the test for entrance to the University well 
above the level of the teaching which can be reasonably expected 
of a High School. Not only the matter taught, but the mode of 
teaching in a High School differs from that which we expect in 
College classes. The one seeks rather to inform the mind, the 
other to exercise and call out the faculties. The one (in words 
already used by me) is content that its rules should be committed 
to memory, to tradition, or to use ; the latter aims at moulding 
mental nature and at the formation of a character ; the object of 
the one is to facilitate acquirement, of the other to assist the ex- 
ercise of thought or reason upon knowledge. It tnav be difficult, 
in the circumstances in which we are situated in these Provinces, 
to draw the line precisely so as to exclude examination in classes 
which are not properly speaking University classes. But at this 
present time, when we arc about to establish a Board of Studies, 
it seems to me especially important that this aspect of instruction 
should be prominently borne in mind. It may lead, very possibly, 
to a demand that the Government should devote itself more parti- 
cularly to the furtherance and improvement of middle class educa- 
tion, a demand of which I do not contest the justice. But, what- 
ever may be the shortcomings of the Government I would not 
have rhe University suffer itself to be led by them into mischievous 
error of its own. If we are to gain and maintain respect for our 
University degrees, we must make it our first business to see that 
they arc not bestowed on those whose attainments and knowledge 
arc of an obviously inferior standard. There is another side from 
which this danger besets the University. I have alluded to the 
tendency of students to enter ihetnsclvcs for the A course, because 
its training is supposed to give a better chance of employment in 
the public service ; but employment in the public service, though 
it may be facilitated by a degree, is not the end which the Univer- 
sity in conferring degrees!' proposes. What are called in Germany 
“ bread studies,” form a class of studies which may add to the popu- 
larity of th*c University among its immediate graduates, because the 
class which at 'present is chiefly attracted to our Universities is the 
class which is in search of service, public or otherwise, as a means 
of livelihood. But to subordinate the tests of a University to the 
need of bread studies would be fatal to thd ideal which a Univer- 
sity should propose to itself. If a candidate for. public employment 
finds that a University degree is useful to him, by all means let him 
obtain a University decree. But in doing so let us see that he has 
to submit himself to adequate mental training and discipline ; not 
merely to a course of instruction of the quality and texture neces- 
sary to enable him to show that he has acquired information in a 
certain class of subjects, and may therefore be assumed to have 
attained such education as may qualify him for the discharge of 
public office. Those who, in other words, desire to enter the pub- 
lic service, may usefully avail themselves of the training laid down 
by the University ; but the aim which a University sets before 
itself is not merely the training of men for the public service. It 
is necessary, to this end, that the teaching staff in the several affili- 
ated Colleges should, in numbers and capacity, be efficient ; and to 
Colleges which accept this final proposition, it will be self-evident 
that without maintaining a high level of teaching power they cannot 
hope to give effect to it. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A REuniversally ad- 
^ mined to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pam in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 



MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The 27th Annual Conversazione of the above 
Society will be held at the Town Hall, on 
Friday, the 6th March 1891, from 9 to 12 P.M 
ABDOOL LUTEEF, 
Secretary, 

Taltollah, nth Feb. 1891. 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
)EECHAM’S PILLS 


The Jit si dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they lufve done 
nir » it m countless cases. 
EECHAM S PILLS Every sufferer is 

earnestly requested to 

B EEC HAM'S PILLS try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to he 
WORTHAGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 

B EECHAM’S PILLS invaluable. No female 
should he without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This lias been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tued them, and 

UEECHAM’S PILLS 1 1 h e be ". e, j ,s 

J) which are ensured by 

their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 

DEECHAM’S PILLS mach > 

J) ge*tiou, and all Disor- 

der of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
i * e w doses will be 
found to woik won- 

J jEECHAM’S PII.LS tlels 0,1 th * " lost 'l 11 ' 
1) portant organs in the 

h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restoie the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 

RKECHAM’S PILI.S aml . ; ,r "" se 

into action with the 

llEECHAM’S PILLS ro^hiul of health the 
U whole physical eneigy 

liEECHAM’S PILLS ,° r f , ,he fia ' n, ‘; 

U Tlieseare f;j,cts testified 

to continually hy mem- 
bers of all clashes of 
society, and one of the 
best gLiatantees to the 

I-JEFCHAM’S PUIS Nervous and D^bilita- 
1> LtLMAMb I lU.b te(l js bekcIIAM’S 

ReECHAM’S TILLS ‘ MI ' LS , ./'; nv , the 

U f.atgest Sale of any 

P EEC HA M’S PILLS r ! ,ta !!. yc.tii.tne in 
JJ the World. 

Soi.k Agents for India: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depdt, jj, Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA : 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
:ham*s PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’* PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
KECHAM’S PILES 
SECHAM’S PILES 
[EECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECIIAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 

:ham’s pills 
:ham’s pills 

[EEC HA M’S PILLS 


\JOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 

^ ' & Co. will forward, on leceipt of letter, 

Rumple boxes of the Pills at the following 
laics 9 }£d. size 8 annas per box. is i size 
12 annas per box. 2 s yd, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers cun obtain 
*kolesalV rates on application. 


ARMY CLOTHING- DEPARTMENT. 

Alipore , the I$th January I Syr. 
Sealed tenders are invited for the supply of 
Miscellaneous Stores and materials including 
buttons, canvas, sewing cotton, flannel, 
gaiteis, pith hats, putties, thread, webbing 
drab, and to meet uigent and unfoicseen de- 
mands, diill khaki and cloth blue, (from the 
local market,) more or less as may be required, 
for the year 1891-92. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which are obtainable at this 
office. Blanks in the printed fuiin must be 
filled up correctly. 

3. Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasuty de- 
posit receipt m the name of the Supei intend- 
ent for Rupees one hundred as earnest-money. 
Cash or notes will not be accepted in lie u> 

4. The lowest tender will not n e ressar*ly 
be accepted, any tender may be accepted in 
whole or in part. 

5. Any pei son whose tender niay he accept- 
ed, will be lequiied to furnish secunty in cash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Bank depo- 
sits, appioved Bank deposit receipts, or bond 
for double the amount of senility sufficiently 
executed for the due fulfilment of his contract 
within one week from the date of acceptance 
of his tender, in default of which his earnest- 
money will be forfeited. The security will be 
calculated at 10 per cent, on the contract. 

6. Any further information required may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Thursday the 26th February 1891 
in the presence of such persons as may desire 
to attend. 

W. H. MACKESY, Colonel, 
Superintendent , Army Clothing. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Sealed tenders for supply of 170 sets, moie 
or less, of Conseivanry Pony Harness, (to be 
deliveied at South Gowkhannah within one 
month fmm the date ofordei), will be received 
by the Vire-Chaii man, and will be opened by 
him in tlie presence of tendeiei s, who may 
wish to attend at noon, on Monday, t he 16th 
Febtuary instant. 

2. 100 sets of Harness to have double reins, 
and the remainder to have shoit or heating 
reins. 

3. Sample of the Harness required mnik- 
t ’j,e I ed M can be seen on application to Mr. 

1 P H 

Bishop, Superintendent of South Gowkhnnna. 
Rs. 2i»o earne st money must accompany each 
tender. 

'Ehe Oommissioneis do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

U. N. SINGH, 
Supdt. of Stores. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

1 if Coal Coni hk tors and others. 

'"PENDERS ARE INVITED AND WILL 
be received hy the Vu e-Chau man up to 
noon of Friday the 20th Febmary i8«;l, and 
will be opened by him in the piesence of such 
teiuleieis as may choose to be piesent for the 
supply of Steam Coal for 1 he year commencing 
on 1st April 1891. 

Specify ation and conditions of contract with 
tender forms can be obtained on application 
in the Water Works Department of the En- 
gineers Office, where also any nec.ess.iry in- 
formation can be obtained. 

Rs. i,ooo to be deposited previously with 
the Treasurer to the Cm pm ation a-, earnest 
money hy each party tendering, and tender 
with the Treasurers receipt (o be submitted 
under sealed cover superscribed “Tender for 
Coal.” , 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves 
to accept the lowest or any tender. 

JOHN COWIE, 
Secretary to the Corporation, 

The 9th February, 1891. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 

1. Sealed Tenders will be received by the 
Superintendent up to 5th March 1891, for the 
supply of Cloth, Coal, Coke, Cordage, Bees 
Wax, Timber, Planks and other stores (more 
or less) to the Small Arms Ammunition Fac- 
tory, Durn Dum, from the 1st April 1891 up to 
the 31st March 1892. The term “more” in- 
cludes the supply of stores, if required, up to 
25 per cent, in excess of the original tender. 

2. Printed foims of tenders foi the supply 
of stores for which tenders ate invited, are 
obtainable from this Office daily (Sundays and 
holidays excepted) on payment of one rupee. 

3. renders should be accompanied by a 
deposit as earnest money in Bank of Bengal 
receipt calculated at the rate of 5 (five) per 
cent, on the stores tendered. This deposit 
will be returned on execution of the contract 
deed or rejection of the Tenders. 

4. Preference will be given to local manu- 
facture. 

5. Tenders will be opened at this Office at 
T2 O’clock on the 6th March 1891. Parties 
tendeiing are invited to attend. 

6. Further particulars as to conditions of 
tender will lie found in I. O. Form 103, which 
will be furnished with the tender form. 

N. S. BERT I E-CLAY, Likut., R.A., 

Ofte. Superintendent . 
Small Arms Ammunition 
Factory Office, 

Durn Dum, 

7th February, 1891. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politios, Sooiology, History, <fe Literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in. Bengal." 
Calcutta. 

Reis Rayyet Office. 

PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet , 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Bietly, sin. ill, acrutdte, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, shot t winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Otlicis sell at double our rates. 
Have no appeal ance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of Distiict Munsiffs Comt fmm 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker v, lined it 
at Rs. 25.” Mi. B. V. Chetty from Anantnpur 
says Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Muting IE Myall 'of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says : — 
“ Has never been tepaired dining the whole 
period of three and a half yeais.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pictty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pem ih, Tooth Pu ks, complete blurt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops fail 
pan), Biaif Pins, Siaif Rings, No< klets, 
Bloodies, Hair Spiays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles ami Rings set with 
sdentific Diamonds, Spplures, Rubies, Km- 
eialds, \c , at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. ( ;. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:- -“A 
Get man valued the diamond ring at Rs 50 and 
mby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOM BAY. 

1 JERSONS suffeiing from Leprosy, Asthma, 
* Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, LeucorrhoM 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Meicurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able disease* which have been given up by 
doctors and knbirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and tapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Khedoynalh Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 
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" IT RECOMMENDS ITSBLF." 

All who suffer find sure relief from 


ie s ORIENTAL „ 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It lias driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after yeaia of semi-helplessness and sufifer- 
mg ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Ate you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortunes of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve jou. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is univeisally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles a l i Be. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the wmld. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stnnistrcct& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE R^jf. 0 - 8 - 



FOR SALE 


Price 
Cloth Gilt 
Cloth Bound 


A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind. 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set fiom outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spting case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chionometer balance to 
prevent vaiiation in extremes of tem- 
peiature. Pi ice ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to eveiy kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bui y including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful woiktnen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges aie based upon the vety lowest 
calculations. 

1 \ K. M 01 TRA, 

Late Manager, Wateibuiy Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidban-stieet, Calcutta. 

J \i Y KS’ DISIN F KCTA N TS 

The best and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers, 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Catholic and other Disinfectants, 
being much more el’licuuuus, lioii-poisniioiu, 
non-coriosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly lemovcs bad smells. Ii is an almost 
untailiif cuie for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had 111 the vanous foitns of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very genus of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphefe, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Post free Rs. 6. 

Rs. 6. 

Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 

Post. 

TRAVELS 4 VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

HF.TWKKN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah ^ 

HY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Former l v Minister to the late 
N aw ah Earidoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Naivabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1, Uckoor Dun's Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Riv&rs Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited.” 

This Company’s Steamer “PUNJAB” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
17th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
At Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 PM 
of ba turd ay, the 14th instant. ' 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer " TH 1 KAK” of this line will 
'* av-e Calcutta for Cachar on the 17th instant 
( 1 uesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 14th instant. 


Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
D H U HR I TO DkuroogHUR. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhuhri for passengers and light goods 
ttaffic, t. e. t packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. m. train (Madras 
tune) from Scaldah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost ail stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Kanma with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways— Passengers and Parcels vid Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage Gy all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to — 

MAC NEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-3, Clive Ghat Street 

Calcutta, the mh Febi 11.11 y, 1891. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AN l« 

Review of Politici. Literature, and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in auvanc.e ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

(Quarterly ... „ ... ,, 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1 8 

bin' ,o or sample CoD^„ 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Acuei 1 isemeins^inree columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by the 
space, taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
lences, tne lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an aavanceof 50 per cent, 
will oe cnargeri. Koreigh postage separately 
cnarged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and bootes ana pamphlets 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

ENERGY. 

BY THE LATE MARTIN TUPPER. 
Indomitable merit 
Of the Anglo-Saxon mind! 

That makes a man inherit 
The glories of his kind, 

That scatters all around him 
Until he stands sublime 
•With nothing to confound him, 

% The conqueror of Time— 

O mighty Perseverance 1 

0 Courage, stern and stout ! 

That wills and works a clearance 
11 Of every rabble rout — 

That cannot brook denial, 

And scarce allows delay, 

But wins from every trial 
More strength for every day— 
Antagonistic power! 

1 praise — for praise I can — 

The God, the place, the hour 


• And all the mighty movings 
That wrestle in my breast, 
The longings and the lovings, 
The spirit’s glad unrest, 

'That scorns excuse to tender, 

Or Fortune’s favor ask, 

And never will surrender, 
Whatever be the task. 

I cannot wait for chances, 

*• For luck I will not look ; 

In faith my spirit glances 
At Providence, God’s book ; 

* And there discerning truly 
That right is might at length, 
1 dare go forward duly 
In quietness and strength, 
Unflinching and unfearing, 

The flatterer of none, 

And in good courage wearing 
The honors I have won ! 

Let circumstance oppose me 
I beat it to my will ; 

And if the flood o’erflows me, 


•That makes a man a man — 

The God— from whom all greatness ; 

The place, Old England’s shore ; 
The hour, an hour of lateness, 

(For Time shall soon be o’er;) 
The man— aye, every brother 
Of Anglo-Saxon race, 

Who owns a British mother 
And Freedom’s dwelling-place, 

I feel, I feel within me 
That courage self-possessed, 

The force, that yet shall win me 
The brightest find the best — 

The stalwarth English daring 
That steadily steps on, 
Unswerving and unsparing, 

Until the world is won — 

The boldness and the quiet 
That calmly go ahead, 

<Tn spite of wrath and riot, 

In spite of quick and dead— 

Hot Energy to spur me, 

Keen Enterprise to guide, 
fi nd Conscience to upstir me, 

And Duty by my side, 

And Hope before me singing 
Assurance of success, 

And rapid Action springing 
At once to nothing less, 


1 dive, and stem it still ; 

No hindering dull material 
Shall conquer or control 
My energies etherial. 

My gladiator soul ! 

I will contrive occasion, 

Not tamely bide my time ; 

No capture but Creation 
Shall make my sport sublime 
Let lower spirits linger 
For hint and beck and nod, 

' I always see the finger 

Of an onward-urging God ! 

Not selfish, not hard-hearted, 
Not vain, nor deaf, nor blind, 
From wisdom not departed, 

But in humbleness of mind, 
Still shall mine independence 
Stand manfully alone, 

Nor dance a dull attendance 
At any mortal throne, 
Disciple of no teacher 
Except the one in heaven, 
And yielding to no creature 
The reason he hath given ! 

O thus, while contemplation 
In faith beholds above 
My glorious hope, Salvation, 
Eternity of Love, 
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And while a Saxon spirit 
Is bubbling from my heart 
To strengthen and upstir it 
To play a giant’s part, 

* No hindrance, nor misfortune, 
No man’s neglect, nor ill, 
Shall bend me to importune 
One weak indulgence still ; 
But with my God to nerve me. 
My soul shall overwhelm 
, All circumstance to serve me 
In my spiritual realm 1 


CONSOLATION. 

I know this is a fallen world, 

I question not God's curse ; — 

And yet what need that wilful grief 
Should make the evil worse? 

Sorrow and pain’s the lot of all ; 

Why should it not be mine? 

Others more blest have made their moan, 

Then why should I repine?— 

Down, murmuring thoughts, impatient rage l 
Ye ill become the breast 
Of one for whom the present toil 
Is working future rest. 

To linger o'er each thwarted wish, 

To want what may not be, 

To lose the future for the past — 

Such grief were death for me l 

No ; while a future yet remains, 

A better and a best, 
l ’ll comfort take in present woes, 

And by them so be blest 1 

News and Our Comments. 

■ — 

M When the Tartars conquered the Chinese, they ordered them to 
shave their heads after the Taitar fashion ; but that many of the 
Jhinese preferred death to a compliance with the order, lest their souls, 
appearing bald before their ancestors, should not be recognized or 
welcomed by them.” 

So writes Benjamin Constant in his eloquent and once famous 
wot k on Religion. Are our friends the Gnrbhadhanwallas under any 
like apprehension ? We are afraid they stand a good chance of 
being disowned by the manes of the makers of our Shastras on ac- 
count of their treatment of poor infant woman. 

• • 

We remind our readers that Thursday next, the 26th February, 1891, 
has been fixed as the Census night. Every citizen is expected to make 
a correct return and to assist as far as possible the enumerators in 
their work. 

♦ 

* ♦ 

The Bengal Government has found it safe to direct that Act XVII of 
1890 (the Indian Census Act) shall have force and effect in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. 

• 

• • 

The last Criminal Sessions of 1890 concluded and the first of 1S91 
commenced on Wednesday, the 18th February. 

• • 

After touring in Chittagong and Rangamati, the Lieutenant-Governor 
arrives at Dacca to-morrow. Halting there two days, Sir Charles 
Elliott returns to Calcutta on the 26th, in time for the Governor - 
General’s Council meeting the following day. 

• 

• • 

THE King opened a new naval dock at Rong Lan, the Chatham of 
Siam. The dock is 300 feet long and cost 40,000 dollars. 


By a despatch dated India Office, London, the 15th 1 January 1891, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India announces the approval of 
Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, of the appointment of 
Sir Charles Alfred Elliott, K.c.s.l., as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Bengal Division of the Presidency of Fort William. 

• • 

The sudden death at the banquet of Mr. Windon, Secretary to the 
American Treasury, is attributed to cerebral hemorrhage after an 
elaborate speech which was warmly applauded. It was a Chatham 
death. 

• • 

Sir Bedivere, the Champion St. Bernard, who has not yet been 
beaten, has changed hands. T. H. Green, of Thorndale, Wallasey, 
Cheshire, has sold him to E. B. Sears, of Wyoming Kennels, 
Melrose, Massachussets, The price paid is ,£1,300 or £300 less than a 
previous offer. 

• « 

We read 

“ The adventurous lady traveller Mrs. Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird) 
has returned to England after aocomplishing a difficult and dangerous 
journey to carry out a bequest of her late husband, an Edinburgh 
gentleman, to establish a hospital in one of the remote corners of the 
globe. Cashmere is the place selected by Mrs. Bishop.” 

Cashmere is scarcely such a remote corner of the globe now. At 
least no “difficult and dangerous journey” is involved in reaching it, or 
in returning from it either. 

• • 

A Roman Catholic heiress, Miss Kate Drexel, otherwise known 
as Sister Catherine, has devoted her immense fortune, of some 
£1,600,000, to founding a new religious order, to be known as the Sisters 
of the Most Holy Sacrament, for ameliorating the condition of the 
Not th American Indians and negroes. A convent and schools will 
soon be erected and opened at Arundel, near Washington. 

* 

♦ * 

There are in the United Kingdom, 578 Gas Companies with a gros* 
authorized capital of £76,593,724 and a paid up capital of £59,877,537. 

#*# 

During the last severe winter in London, a feature in funerals was 
that the steeds were not always black. The enterprise of undertakers 
was taxed to the utmost, and brown steeds were taken in. 

• • 

Two of the principal actors on the London stage have applied for the 
benefit of the Act. Mr. Charles Coghlan— Antony to Mrs. Langtry’s 
Cleopatra at the Princess Theatre— has filed his schedule with over 

£3,000 liabilities and assets ml. He keeps eight horses and has a 

weekly salary of £50. Mr. Rutland Barrington— another star— is a 
bankrupt with liabilities of over £4,000 and assets thirty shillings. 

*** 

Fires are multiplying in London. Last year, the number of calls to 

fires or supposed fires was 3,546. Of these, 768 were false alarms, 

223 proved to be only chimney alarms, and 2,555 were calls for fires, 
of which 153 resulted in serious damage and 2,402 in slight damage. 
The repoit for 1890 gives an increase of 217 fires over those of the 
previous year and an increase of 422 over the avetage of the past 
ten yeais. 

* # 

Tiie Hyderabad Record lately gave out, and our contemporary has not 
yet been cotyradicted, that 

“The 1 Mr. Isaacs,’ the subject of the well-known work by Mr. 
Marion Crawford, is no other than Mr. A, M. Jacob of Simla, at pre- 
sent on a visit to Hyderabad and residing at Colonel Marshall’s old 
bungalow as a guest of Ilis Highness the Nizam, for whose inspection 
he bi ought clown a number of articles and jewellery from Simla and 
elsewhere. Mr. Jacob leaves here very shortly for Calcutta.” 

• * 

Friday, the 13th February, was a great day— a djy of triumph for 
the head of the Calcutta Town Corporation — at Baraset. Fifteen 
years ago, when the great Chairman was a young assistant in the Civil 
Service, he had, as subdivisional officer of Baraset, “ inaugurated ” (to 
speak in the language of the craft) the athletic sports— that is the 
running and jumping exercises — with which the event of the day — the 
assumption of the title of Empress by the Queen— was celebrated. 

And now 

* 

Did he proceed in pleasure, and in pride, 

Beloved and loving many....... 
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to assist in their revival, accompanied by chosen friends, European j hours. The time will be abridged when everythin* E ready and 
and native. Baraset received her former chief now become so much j shipshape and the line opened to the public. 


greater a man, with demonstrations of triumph. The jumping and 
climbing went merrily, without a single accident. We only wish that, 
while honouring the living, Baraset h id remembered the dead. It was 
a sin to forget on the occasion the lamented Biindabun Chinnier 
Chatterjee, to whom Baraset owes more than to any other man, since 
the departuie from the place of Mr. Trevor and the death of Nobin 


BOMBAY wants another palace for its G lvernor—'m M »l.«Mr Hill, a 
sumptuous residence, with ample saloons and sufficient accommoda- 
tion for staff and band and staying visitois, globe-tiotteis and others. 

• 

* • 

( Messrs. Andiew Vide & Co. having complained of the accusation 

Chunder Mitter and the dispersion of his family. He was the soul of | against them in the Pioneer's Calcutta commercial coriespondence, 
improvement in every direction for the place. He raised its good j of winking their Budge Budge Jute Mill upon days prohibited b> the 
name. How much depends upon individual zeal and connections > rules of the Jute Association, the Pioneer, upon inquiry, admits the 
may be seen in the fact that with his cruel death languished the public | misiepicsentation and apologises to the Company. 

institutions which he had taken in hand. So with these games or . - — - - ^z=:.- — ~ zr“; 

Sri Panchami Mela as it is locally called. Although Mr. Lee, in the j 
neophyte zeal of a young athlete as lie then was, proposed them, it 
required the willing enthusiasm of a man of rare animal spirits and 
fun as Brindabun Chunder Chatterjee to carry out the idea, specially 
at a stagnant nondescript place, neither uiban nor rural, which is 
neither the seat of any commerce or industry nor the lesidence of 
wealthy men. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 


The Madras Mail writes 

“Whether any improvement on the system of jury trial is possible, 
or even advisable, it is difficult to say. In criminal cases, excepting 
those for treason or other political offences, it would probably be an 
improvement for the tiiai to be undertaken by one or more Judges. 
To this thete does not seem to be any valid objection, although doubt- 
less the guilty piisoner with funds to pay a clever counsel would prefer 
a jury. Seeing that the question of innocence or guilt is to be decided 
by the evidence, and that a Judge passes years of his life in dis- 
ci iminating between false and uue evidence, it cannot be doubted that 
dial by a Judge must be more likely to serve the ends of justice than 
the decision of laymen, whose experience of witnesses under examina- 
tion must be comparatively limited, and who aie not trained to weigh 
conflicting testimony. 

Whatever the value set by Englishmen on tiiai by peers, the call 
' to serve on the Jtity is consideied a nuisance. I he Calcutta High 
Court has a way of making it more unpalatable. I11 the ptesent 
Ci iminal Sessions, gentlemen of the Special Juiy were summoned to 
appear at li on Wednesday, a set was empanelled, and the icst weie 
allowed to go about their business with distinction to be piesent 
the next day piecisely at the said hour. They letmned home or 
dispei sed to their different scenes of business— only to be brought 
back fiom all parts of the town and city. For, an hour after, a fresh 
call was made on them to attend Com t after the hour of lunch. We 
may say this call wa>» not 111 the usual way by wutten notice or advei- 
tisement, but a messenger was sent lound to inform the gentlemen — who 
had leave from the Cleik of the Ciown— to be piesent— by order of some 
JJiboo in the Sbenffs o&ce. We don’t know uliethei such a call was 
legal or whether absence would have been visited with fine by the Judge. 
Without raising such a question, howevei, the gentlemen attended. 
What was the business for them, do you suppose? A set from among 
them was empanelled, and the set and the rest weie told to leave the 
Com t, lift set vices of the set not being requued till II the next day 
and those of the olhets not till they should leceive notice again. 


There has been a scare in Smgapote. The good people on the Island 
weie seriously “ cxeicised ” ovei a legal opinion to the eltect that, all 
mariiages enicied into since 1S01, under tne Bishop's license, are null 
and void, inasmuch as the Bisltop had no power to issue such licenses. 
Their exaspciaiiou may be imagined when llieic was a ptoposition to 
piosecule the chaplain of the C. uhedi.il for solemnising mariiages 
knowing 01 having leasun to believe them invalid. 


ON the iSlh instant, a I’alhan cmpoial ran amuck at Foit Stedmau, 
Upper Burma, shooting dead M ijnr Nixon, commandin'; the 33'd 
Burma Regiment, in his own house, while dressing for parade, and 
two sepoys, and wounding Lieutenant Jamieson so seiionsly that he 
died in a few hours. One sepoy besides was wounded in the attempt 
to arrest the man. 

The weather tfas been so severe on the Kwaja Amt an in Beluchistan 
as to stop the progress of the K'nojak 1 unnel. 

FOR the same reason, the operations on the Black Mountains will not 
be begun so soon as it was arranged. 


THE Maharaja of Cashineie and his biother Sirdar Ram Singh Ba- 
hadar applied to be allowed to set ve on the Black Mountain Expedi- 
tion with the Uutbar lumps. The Government of India have con 
veyed their thanks for the offer but declined it, explaining that the 
expedition is going to be on a small scale and the mimbeis and the 
personnel of the fo.ee have been already settled. Some disappoint- 
ment has naturally been felt at the Dm bar and the Palace in conse- 
quence. 

On the ist Janu try, Mr. Ro,s, Politic rl Officer in the Chin Hills, started 
an expedition from Ilaka fur Thella. The fmte consisted of 140 
fighting men and 7 olficeis midei the command of Captain Caincgy. 
Hie enemy led them a pretty d nice until, they weie led into a pretty 
hole. Their way lay thiough a dei.se bush of glass, but the snake did 
not molest them till they weie befmc Thetta. Then shots came flying 
thiougli the jungle, fiwm unseen shaipshooteis, killing and wounding 
seveial Goorkhas. Instead of letiimg, thi* only determined the Bntish 
to cany the village. Thai was ju-a what the astute savages expected 
and wished. Acioidmgly, our btave fellows rushed— to then fate. 
For the village was only .1 blind; it was at the meicy of a strung 
stockade. So our people were exposed to a mciciless fire, 111 which 
Lieutenant James fell. The event was that Mi. Ross w. is glad to get 
out of the Thetta business with uffvimg them a paidon for their p-ist 
offences and obtaining the promise of a fine out of respect for the 
Pai amount Power. It was a misei able bungle. And the Chief Cmu- 
misaionei contents himself with a mild censure, of his piott ^t. 


* 

# # 


THE Lushai Frontier is far fiom quiet. The tribes of the Southern 
Lushai country aie still in active hostility, and they s-em to have out- 
manoeuvred our officers sent to bi.ng them to 0111 Let. The savages 
have ceitamly given them vety m-ai a defeat. The Political Officer Mi. 

divided his fme-j into two parties, they took advan- 
tage of the cncumstanee, acimg no doubt upon assured infm mation, 

| to fall upon both simultaneously. Mr. Row himself w.is at the head 
i of 50 rules near Jacopa’s village, when he was suddenly attacked. Sc*- 
| p ar ,ued fiom liis mliei pally, lie found himself in a difficult situ ■- 
SlR Chatles Ciosthwaite going home, last week, went straight from j tion, which taxed all his rtsomt.es io hung him safe out of. Noi ilnl 

terminus to terminus, fiom Calcutta to Bombay, taking tlye short cm j he succeed without losing 3 men. The other party seen, to haro 

of the Bengal-Nagpure Railway, accompanied by the Agent and Chief ; been in a worse piedicament. I ney just escaped being entirely cut o . 

Engineer, Mr. Wynne. From Assausol, he reached Nagpore it, 28 ! After a desperate engagement, in which they lost as many as ten men, 


SIR Charles Haulers Todd Cromlnvnite, KC.S.I., has gone home on 
sick leave. Dining his absence, Colonel Robert Chailes Boileau i 
Pemberton, R. E., acts as Oidinaiy Member of the Council of the j 
Governor-General of India, in charge of the Public Works Depait- j lavm 

meat. The appointment is made by the Governor-General in Council 
undei the provisions of 24 and 25 Viet., Cap. 67, section 27. 

♦ 

* * 
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they repulsed the enemy. Such is our impression from the meagre 
telegraphic news supplied. We await with anxiety the detailed ac- 
count. We hope the Government will lay all the particulars before 
the public of what looks like a latiier serious disaster, which is likely 
to have a most demoialising effect oil the whole Lushai Land. 

T 

The Ceylon Civil Servant Mr. Moor, who was summoned for using 
criminal hire and wrongful confinement of a witness, after having 
bumptiously denied jurisdiction, at length pleaded guilty. And a 
fellow Servant and fellow Police Magistrate disposed of the matter 
by 01 dering a fine of Rs. 10 on the two counts. 

They are going to commit the same mistake in the Island that they 
committed on the Continent. The Government purpose to appoint 
six cadets to the Civil Service, and the Ceylon Obsnver is grieved 
that piefcrenec is being given to the uneducated sons of wealth over 
University men bom in poverty. That is both unjust and inexpedient. 
Could no other way be resolved upon for discrediting native 
fitness? How the Statutory Seivice was reduced to a byeword and 
reproach by the persistent favoritism of Lieutcnant-Govei nois like 
Sir Ashley Eden and Secretaries like Mr. Peacock ! The Colombo 
paper suggests to Sir Arthur Havelock, the Governor, to invite applica- 
tions before making the selection. 

We have received the following from IJehar from Gya, under date the 
i 8 t h February 

The Tikari Will case came to an end on the i 6 th instant. Mr. Brett, 
the District Judge of Gya, in a very able and elaborate judgment, held 
the Will to be a forged document. The decision has given entile 
satisfaction to the public. Forgery is not uncommon in the Province. 
Before this, three other foiged documents relating to big estates 
were successfully palmed off on the courts of justice. But the 
present case, though very carefully got up, could not stand the 
logical test to which it was put by a Judge of Mr. Brett’s experience. 
It was really a very difficult task for a Judge to glean the real facts 
out of the huge mass of apparently unimpeachable evidence placed 
before him. Indeed, there was a train of witnesses, whose rich 
costume alone, let alone their incomes and positions in life, lent 
such an air of veracity to their statements that the veriest 
sceptic could have been taken in. How can one disbelieve a 
gentleman who has such a quantity of gold on his person or another 
who drives to court in a brougham and whose jacket was unques- 
tionably made by Hat man? What though the public had no doubt 
in their mind that the Will was a forgery ; tire evidence bi ought to 
bear upon it was so masterly concocted that the Judge, who has tocon- 
fme himself within the four corners of the recoup, was likely to be 
misted. However, Mr. Bictt very c.nefully analysed the evidence and 
found it to be what it was worth. The evidence of some high pei son- 
ages of Calcutta lookeu .it litsFsighi latliei menacing against the cause 
of justice, but, in spite of its proveibi.il blindness, it saw thiougli the 
misleading guise. 

WE are all sui e that we are a wondeifnl people, the true Aryano- 
i.tacry, and so foitlr, and our youngsters aie up to .id y thing, fiom the 
lor matron of a cabinet to the command of the Channel licet. Stiange- 
ly however, we do not show aptitude for commercial organization. 
With the honorable exception of Bombay, lire country has scarcely 
taken any advantage of the legal facilities for combination in mercan- 
tile and trading operations. For u 1 ., the Limited Liability Act is 
practically a dead letter. A few aboitue films comprise our whole 
tlVotis in this direction. A dozen ye.tis back, a Banking Corporation 
was slatted in Bengal, under the most pioinismg auspices and with a 
timuish of u limpets. But u was was soon hi ought to an inglorious 
and disgiacelul end. Madias does not seem to be a more congenial 
soil for such undetlakmgs. Her Hindu Union Bank Limited, we*see, 
has been drawn into liquidation. 

IN the British Museum, they have stumbled upon a complete text 
of treatise on the constitution of Athens, atliibuted to Anstotle. 
What a prodigy of both thinking and wot king power was that peda- 
gogue 1 Deep and wide in observation, encyclopaedic in knowledge, 
nbile in analysis, he was indefatigable in recording. The founder of 
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Science, he laid down the laws of thought, he investigated the prin- 
ciples of social order, he discussed the doctrine of morals,, and he 
generalised the rules of literature. And now it would appear that, 
not content with enlightening mankind by his general work on Politics, 
he condescended to inform the minds of his follow-citiaens on the 
principles and particulars of his country’s economy of government. 
We hope this exhumed work is worthy of its author’s fame, and that 
the “find” will be more important than such late discoveries 
of literary leavings usually prove. How disappointing was Milton’s long 
lost treatise on Christianity which turned up sixty-eight years ago ! 


For some years, there has been in Europe a proposition to alter the 
mode of salutation. Thus the custom of raising the hat in recognition 
was complained of as inconvenient. Nevertheless, the custom re- 
mained. No one would incur the risk of getting a bad name for rude- 
ness. Everyoody would be a good boy. The courage to defy Mrs, 
Grundy was extremely rare. At length, the pressure of Nature has 
paved the path of reform. Hitherto men have patiently endured the 
horrors of repealed colds and catarrhs rather than be scorned as savages 
lot keeping their heads covered. But the late seventy of the weather 
m Europe has nerved them for the reproach, indeed, it was out of 
the question to uncover the head for even a moment at a time when 
the thermometer was many degrees below freezing point — when it was 
difficult to make the body comfortably warm. For the bald in especial, 
it must have been a positive torture during the late season to follow the 
European practice of taking up the hat. Accordingly, many left their 
hats unuistiubed on their heads. 

We aie glad to find that the Gorakhpur Chronicle has taken our notice 
of it in the spun in which it was meant, bays it : — 

“ Profiting by the friendly, though scathing, remaiks of our veteran 
coniemporaiy of the Ren and Ray yet , we have unsolved to improve tiier 
general get-up of our paper as far as it lies in our power. But, at the 
same tune, we trope, our worthy contemporary will not take it in an 
unfiiendly spirit, if we make bold to say a few words by way of jusu- 
ticalion, — not, of course, Lorn a sense of injured pride smarting unuerr 
the lushes of Ins unfavourable criticism or in a conuoveisial frame of 
mind, but as an explanation of what he is pleased to uonsidei our 
drawbacks.” 

Then it gravely proceeds to controvert our position,, that “ with im- 
proved communication with the outside world, there is less need for a 
local newspaper,” That position was drawn by our contemporary’s in- 
adequate ground for its journalistic ventuie, as set forth in the pros- 
pectus. We deinuiied to the suggestion that improved communi- 
cation by itself caused a need for local journalism. And tins is no 
answer, to wit — 

’ » 

“For impioved communication means progress, and it does not 
follow* that wlien a certain degree of progress is readied we are to stop 
further efforts in that direction, as our worthy contemporary seems to 
imply.” 

Let us not be mystified. Improved communication may mean pro- 
gress but it does not mean leisure and culture-7-U does not mean even 
the initial three ITs. After all, we only meant to lemind the Gorakli- 
puns thaft tn their solitude, they had not shown enough respect for the 
public, ® lushing out with an aigument for their appearance whicn 
was not conclusive and which they could have easily improved and 
made clinching. But let us not quaircl over this tulle. We under- 
stand each oilier, and we for out part respect out new biotiier of lire 
(pull. God fofbrd that we should wish, them or anybody to stop in 
the path ot progress. 

Yea, let “ excelaioi ! ” be our conlemporaiy’s motto, if it will. We 
have no objection, though we hail suspect it is not quite Cinistian. 

G. A. S.\L/V writes with sardonic bitterness in his “Echoes of the 
Week You may happen to possess the latest — the nineteenth — 
edition of ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary ot Dates.* Please turn to the word 
.Massacre.’ Under that attractive heading you will find two closely, 

I printed columns, full of the sangmnaiy records of man’s inhumanity 
■ to man. When you have glanced at the dates of the slaughters at 
Amhoyna, Scullabogue, Glencoe, Meerut, Delhi, Cawnpore, and so 
forth, just write on the margin of the page “Christmas, 1S90. Por- 
cupine Creek.” Be very particular to mention Christmas. A right 
merry and^seasonable telegram to the New York Herald announces 
that in the fighting between the malcontent Indians and the United 
States cavalry at the creek aforesaid, 10 American troopers weie 
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“ I believe in Thee, my God, I believe in Thee ! ” This cry 
of enthusiasm and faith had its echo in the five most beauti- 
ful acts of his life, and dated from Ferney— his pleadings 
for Calas, for Lally, for Sirven, for the chevalier La Barre, 
and his demand for the enfranchisement of the serfs of 
Jura. May we add that at Ferney Voltaire became a king ? 
Ferney was his Versailles. Princes, nobles, artists, travellers 
and thinkers flocked there as to a capital of the civilized 
world. Voltaire received there the education from the 
throne, and I find in him, on his triumphal return to Paris, 
something of what I may call the spirit of Ferney, when, 
lifting his hands on the grandson of Franklin, he blessed 
him in the name of God and liberty “ For God and 
Liberty/* 

His last home was Pantheon. Such as I know him I can 
not believe that he remained inactive there. He had still 
something to learn. On the day when they gave him Marat 
for his neighbour, he fell into a great rage and said, “ The 
despotism of the low is more odious than the despotism 
of the high.” He would have cursed and execrated *93 
despite all his sympathies for *89. 

The influence of localities on the formation of this 
genius so multiplex, so quick, so indefatigable, appears 
to me a curious fact to be singled out. God guard me to 
see in it the finger of Providence and to attribute to him 
the education of Voltaire. The student left much to desire. 
I have essayed to say what his diverse abodes taught him. 
I have shewn only his good side. He had his dark side. 
He had his pettiness, his hatreds, his foibles. Will it be 
believed that, after having so eloquently and so sincerely 
proclaimed his belief in God, the very moment he rose him- 
self after that act of adoration, he added in wiping off the 
dust from his knees : “ Yes, I believe in Thee ! But as for 
thy Son and his Mother it is another affair.” The black- 
guard and the great man were always united in him. He 
knew how to admire and to be enthusiastic. He was indig- 
nant against injustice and battled for humanity ; yet he was 
wanting in the most wholesome and conservative sentiment 
of the human soul — the sentiment of respect. What man 
Voltaire would have been had he known to respect others 
as well as himself! 

G. C. M. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — I am sorry you think 1 have made no impression on Dr. 
Bhattacharjcc’s position. But if I have made none, it is not because 
his position is unassailable nor because the argumentative weapons 
directed against it are powerless, but because they were not well 
aimed. 

I have read the Dr/s leader in your last issue with some care 
and find that, though as a speculation on the possible rationale of 
the Hindoo law of marriage it may be of considerable value, yet 
as a discussion of the subject of the age of consent it is almost 
wholly beside the point. It may or may not be that the considera- 
tions suggested by the Dr. are just what led the Rishis to legislate 
as they dm, but I presume it is not given to us poor mortals of the 
Hindoo persuasion* to pry into the reasons that actuated thy and 


* The dissertation in our last issue on the method of legislation of 
the ancient Rishis may have no immediate bearing on the Age of 
Consent Bill. But the disquisition throws just the sort of light on our 
holy Codes of law which cau lead to their being better appreciated than 
they are at ptesent. So long as the authority of our sages was not 
questioned, it was not desirable to explain their policy, and so it 
happens that no Hindu jurist e^ver attempted to give Any satisfactory 
explanation of the apparent inconsistencies and absurdities in our 
Shasters. Like the followers of a great statesman, they maintained 
the fictions intact and carefully avoided the giving of even any hint 
that might expose to the gaze of the vulgar the real ground-work of 
Our Shasters. To make 0111 selves clear, let us refer to the following 
essential postulates of our jurisprudence : — 

(;) That the Veuus are too vast to be mastered by any ordinary 
moital. 

(2) That for every text of the Sinritis and for every approved 
custom, there is a corresponding text in the Vedas. 

Every Hindu lawyer knows what important results have been 
achieved by means of these fictions. But what would have been the 
consequence if any of our jurists declared in express terms that these 
postulates were mere fictions and that the study of the Vedas was dis- 
couraged, not because they were really too vast, but because they 
sanctioned or countenanced practices which the later lawgivers sought to 
abolish. As a matter of fact, there is perhaps no authority whatever 
in }he Vedas for most of the ordinances of the Smritis. But the com- 
mentators whose opinion we follow could not admit the facj without 
stultifying themselves. 

The state of things is now altogether different. The Rishis are now 
in a manner on their trial. It would not do to say now that they 
were infallible. We are now in a position- in which we must either 


interpret their legislation in the light of them. If it is not permis- 
sible in interpreting a modern legislative enactment to refer to its 
declared object and reasons, is it not still less so, in fact positively 
dangerous, in interpreting the legislation of our Rishis to refer to 
what wc only imagine to be its object and reasons. I think it is 
the improper expenditure of ingenuity on the part of commentators 
to pry into reasons that is largely answerable for the hopeless 
conflict of commentatof-made laws.* 

But whatever may have been the object the Rishis had in view 
when they declared the possession of a son so supremely meritorious 
from a spiritual point of view, I think it is pretty clear that if 
such object was simply to hold out a premium to marriage in 
what the Dr. calls regular form, the original object was gradually 
completely lost sight of, or how is it that so much stress has been 
laid on the spiritual importance of a son that a fictitious son by 
adoption has been declared to be equally cflicacious, spiritually 
speaking, with a genuine aurasa son ? If the spiritual merits of 
the possession of a son were inculcated only as a device indirectly 
to encourage people to marry and become good citizens, what could 
be the reason of the Rishis not only encouraging but almost 
insisting on adoption! on failure of male issue f 

Then again, what could be the object, on tfce Dr/s theory, of the 
Rishis laying stress on male issue instead of on any issue ? If their 
object was simply to encourage marriage (and ordinarily monogamy, 
as the Dr. appears to intend to suggest,) it appears to me that it 
could have been accomplished rather better by the atribution of 
spiritual merits to the possession of any offspring born of holy 
wedlock and infinitely better by the ascription of such to the 
most approved form of Shastrical marriage and conjugal chastity.! 

It therefore appears to me probable that the object of the 
Rishis in attributing such supreme spiritual merits to having a sou 
was something other than that suggested by the Dr. If yon 
permit, I may try to speculate on the matter in a future letter. 

Now, as regards the immediate subject of our discussion. 

The Dr. appears to treat the argument, that because a son is 
necessary for spiritual purposes, therefore every Hindoo must take 
the earliest opportunity to beget a son, as something exceedingly 
absurd and quite unfit for being seriously advanced.^ And what is 
his reason ? Because Manu enjoins that men shall not ordinarily 
marry before they are twenty-four. But what does Manu’s in- 
junction Bhcw after all ? Why, just this — that marriage, its con- 
summation and its outcome in the shape of children must, in spite 
of their spiritual importance, be harmonious with the requirements 
of physiology. Now, the Dr. himself has asserted, in the course of 
his arguments, that it is an article of faith with us that the Rishis 
arc omniscient. Have not these very Rishis who have, by laying 
down that a man shall not ordinarily marry before he is twenty-four, 
shewn so much respect for the laws of physiology, also laid dowu 
that a girl ought to be married between eight and ten, that after 
ten she becomes constructively rajawala even though she may not 
be actually so, that a father, by deferring the marriage of his daugh- 
ter beyond ten, incurs a very odious sin, that on no account shall 
the marriage of a girl be deferred beyond her twelfth year, and 
that marriage is to be consummated ordinarily on the first occurrence 
of a certain event in the girl ? What is the effect of all these in?* 
junctions read together ? Do they prove, as the Dr. contends, 
that the Rishis intended that marriage should nor be consummated 
Vith wives under twelve ? I think, they prove nothing of the 
kind. Oil the contrary, they appear to me to prove just the 
reverse of it. If the same Rishis, who have taken care to prescribe 
that men shall not ordinarily marry under twenty-four, prescribe 
that marriage should be consummated ordinarily on the first oc- 
currence of a certain event in the wife, and when it also appears 
from their utterances that the first occurrence of that certain 
event is almost sure as soon as the girl has passed her tenth year 

justify their legislation nr admit the pietensions of the go-nhead re- 
formers who claim to supersede them. We ought therefore to bail with 
delight any attempt like that of Dr. Jogendra Nath Bhaitachaijce to 
show that the apparent incongruities and conflicts aie capable of being 
satisfactorily explained. — E d. A’. A\ 

* If our esteemed correspondent will accept our assurance on the 
subject, we may tell him that Hindu commentators never pry into 
reasons. — E d. It. It, 

t A very full ana clear explanation of this is given in our last issue. 
-Ed. It. &• R. 

I In order to make marital union irievocable, the sages laid down 
that immediately after marriage the connection of a female with her 
father’s family ceased altogether. The result was that daughters 
could not perpetuate lineage, and the son who perpetuated the lineage 
was therefore declared to be the source of gieater spiritual bliss. It 
is however not to be supposed that the sages say nothing about the 
advantages of having a daughter or a daughter’s son, from a religious 
point of view. In fact, there is one text which says that one daughter 
is equal to ten sons. For other texts on the subject, we may refer our 
correspondent to the Udvahatatwa of Raghunandau, pp. 244-45 And 
the Dayabhaga, Chap. XI. Sec. II— Ed. It. It. 

§ We should like to know what our correspondent has to say with 
regard to V.s. 159161 of Mann’s Code, Chap. V. As at present advised, 
it seems to us that the authority of these texts makes Dr. Bhattachar- 
jee’s positiou altogether unassailable,— Ed. R. R. 
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and that it is inevitable before- she passes twelve, it is not quite 
clear that it was never intended that consummation of marriage is 
to be deferred till the wife is past twelve. Then, again, if the 
Rishis really intended anv such thing, or even in the slightest 
degree discountenanced consummation of marriage with wives 
under twelve, could not they have expressed themselves in ap- 
propriate words ? Would they in that case have left their inten- 
tion entirely to be inferred by ingenious commentators and that too 
not bv legitimate reasoning but by treating the exceptional provi- 
sions laid down for extreme cases as the rule itself ? Then, again, 
the mere fact of the Rishis proceeding to lay down eases in which 
the deferring of consummation shall be permissible shews that 
they intended that marriage should be consummated at the very 
earliest opportunity unless there was any of the bars recognized to 
prevent it. 

By earliest opportunity I mean, of course, the earliest period 
sanctioned by the Shasters. 

The Hr. has cited a maxim from the Mitakshara in support of 
his -position. He says he rests on the ground afforded by the 
maxim, but, perhaps finding the ground giving way under him as 
boon as he put his fdot on it, he takes care to say that lie does not 
rest on that groitfnd^danc, and it is well. The abhorrence con- 
templated by the maxim is not abhorrence by unsympathetic 
mlt'i'kbtu. 

If the Dr. says the Rishis arc out of date, it would be quite 
another thing. 

I note that you have gone over to the enemy’s camp and 
supported the bill, but have you taken steps at your demonstration 
to see that the objectionable features of the Bill are removed ? 

A Hindu. 


Dr. SAMBIIU C. MOOKERJEE. 

&c M &c., &c. 

My dear sir, —I really do not understand why you should like to 
know my views about the burning question of the day and my 
reasons for not attending meetings held in different parts of the 
town. I don’t know what good my opinion would do, but yield- 
ing to your request I would very briefly say that, though I am 
satisfied in my own mind that the present bill to raise the limit of 
age in Section 375 of the Indian Penal Code will do no practical 
good so far as married girls arc concerned, it will be a harmless 
measure, and as it has been introduced with the humane and noble 
object of giving protection to immature girls and of putting down 
abominable and atrocious practices, which undoubtedly exist, I can 
not join in any movement which seeks to oppose the principle of 
the measure, and which also imputes to the Government a desire 
to interfere with the religious beliefs of the people of this country. 
Speaking for tnysclf, I should be glad to support any legislation on 
the bold lines suggested in that fearless note recently issued by your 
own distinguished countryman Mr. Manomohan Ghose, than whom 
nr'man is more competent to speak so authoritatively on such a 
question. But I fear the Government is precluded by the 
utterances of H. E. the Viceroy from enrertaining such a large' 
and, to my mind, a really much needed measure of reform, r/~., 
to fix a marriageable age of 12 years by civil enactment. .That 
being so, I have no alternative left to me but to accord my humble 
support to the present bill. Any agitation or wild outcry which 
seeks to perpetuate, either directly or indirectly, the custom of child 
marriage, must lower us in the eyes of the civilized world, and can 
not have my sympathy. 

You further ask me to express my opinion “on the attitude 
assumed by Mr. Hume in this connection.” As this is a purely 
personal question, I do not think I ought to take upon myself 
to say anything in regard thereto, more especially when 1 re- 
member the fact that in previous years I had given great 
offence to our old and esteemed patriot, by ,not being able to 
fall in with many of his views, but on this occasion 1 feel bound 
to say that Mr. Hume was justified in trying to rescue the 
Congress at large from the undeserved imputation that all its mem- 
bers as a body were supporters of infant marriage and the wicked and 
revolting practices which the present hill seeks to put down. Had 
he not done so, the Congress would have seiiously suffered in the 
estimation of the British public, both here and in ‘England. 

Yours very faithfully, 

R. D. Mehta. 


55, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, 20th February, 1891. 


Sir, — Babu Nobo Gopal Mittcr in his editorial garb has come 
down upon some of the members of the Sovabazar Raj family, for 
having attended the meeting in support of the Age of Consent 
Bill, at No. 12 Wellington Square. He thinks that, because some of 
them were not direct lineal descendants of the Sovabazar R*j 
family, therefore the meeting must be held to be insignificant or, in 
other words, no one seems to have any right to speak or act unlcftf 
he be descended from the main line of the Sovabazar Rajas. 

The logic of the Babu is just what it should be. He thinks that 
by using the words branches, leaves, and leaflets, he would throw 
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such of the members of the Sovabazar Rajbati who attended the 
meeting into insignificance. But may I ask the upholder of 
premenstrual commerce, for whom does the trunk exist ? Is 
it not for the branches, leaves and leaflets, without which there is no 
use of the trunk itself except for the purpose of fuel ? The 
trunk draws the sap from the soil to nourish itself for its branches, 
leaves, and leaflets. The branches, leaves, and leaflets that bask 
under the same sun draw nourishment through the trunk, and 
do so because they can demand it as a matter of right, but what 
right has a parasite to intervene and draw t portion of the 
nourishment and thus deprive both the trunk itself its branches, 
leaves, and leaflets, which otherwise would have gone to streang- 
then them all the more? Now, the meeting at Wellington Square 
is nothing, because it was manned by some of the leaflets of the 
Rajbati. There were, however, many trunks of many other Hindu 
and Mahomedan families. But what about the Sovabazar meet- 
ing which was mainly peopled by parasites of the trunkling 
of the Sovabazar Rajbati? Is that meeting to be held a great 
success because it was against the Government measure and 
therefore all who attended the meeting were all great men ? and 
the Wellington Sbuare meeting nothing, because the gentlemen 
who attended it were none of thent schoolboys and no invitation 
was sent to the 2nd class boys of the Aryan school ? 

Since writing the above, I find that Kumar Girindra Krishna 
Deb was one of those who were present at the meeting, and if a 
Sovabazar trunk was wanted he is the highest trunk of the Raj 
family. In fact, he is the direct lineal descendant of the eldest 
branch of Maharaja Nabakrishna Bahadur, the founder of the 
Sovabazar Raj family. 

To the Editor. N. 


FIFTH CRIMINAL SESSIONS, 1890,— 

Monday, February 16, 1891. 

(Before the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Ptgot.) 

THE JAIN DEFAMATION CASE. 

The Judge’s Charge to the Jury. 

His lordship commenced his charge to the jury this morning. 
He said they had now entered on the last stage, he was happy to 
say for their sakes, in this most laborious and most protracted ease. 
His first duty, a most agreeable one, was to tender to them his 
acknowledgments for the patience, punctuality, and conscientious 
discharge of their duty they had manifested, especially as, during 
the course of this most laborious enquiry, more than one of the 
jury had been suffering from more or less serious indisposition, which 
had in no way prevented their punctual attendance. His lordship 
thought a special acknowledgment ought to be tendered to the 
gentlemen to whom he referred. They had heard the arguments 
addressed to them on both sides, and had the advantage during the 
whole of last week of hearing the address of learned counsel who 
summed up for the prosecution. These statements on the part of 
the defence and the prosecution were made ex pnrtc. The jury had 
a different function to discharge, they and his lordship had to con- 
sider together and to look at the justice of the ease alone. The 
duty of the jury was to determine, and his lordship’s duty to aid 
; them in determining, what was the justice of the ease on the 
evidence before them. The jury had heard him say more than 
once ill the trial that it was his wish, and it would be his effort, to 
leave {p them all that the law allowed him to leave. He hoped to 
be able to leave everything to them that would be consistent with 
his duty as a Judge who desired most heartily that the institution 
which they represented should flourish and continue to flourish in 
this country. They would remember, therefore, in what yvould be 
a lengthy examination of at least portions of the evidence, that 
what he would. say to them, apart fr6m any express direction on 
points of law, was, according to the constitution and habit of the 
British law, suggested for the aiding of their better judgment, and 
was not laid down as a matter of authority. Upon their unanimous 
judgment must depend the decision of the case, and from t|eir una- 
nimous judgment there was no appeal; and upon their conscien- 
tious and unanimous judgment, his lordship had no doubt the 
parties interested in the ease would rely and ought to rely.. His 
lordship then proceeded, as briefly as was possible, to put before the 
jury the facts out of which the present case arose. 

On the publication of the pamphlet the prosecution was founded. 
The conduct of the prosecutor was alleged by the defence to have 
justified the view expressed by the accused. The prosecution, on 
the other hand, said that the document was of such a character that 
its publication constituted a criminal offence under the Indian Penal 
Code punishable by imprisonment or fine. The prosecution was 
a private prosecution, and in fhe present ease the prosecution 
re|iTei0jiting the Crown brought Chutterput Sing up on 4 
e#U# under the criminal law, and the^ jury had to decide be^ 
tween the Crown on the one hand and the accused on the 1 
other on this question, like any either . which came under the 
provisions of the criminal law. But, his lordship said, he felt 
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The campaigning of our new Salvationists is still 
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must refer for a moment before he proceeded to a point he had al- 
ready mentioned. At the commencement of tjie Sessions, which 
began so long ago as the 8 th December, he expressed his opinion, for 
reasons which he would not now repreat, that /his was a ease for 
which the machinery of the Sessions Court wajfe most probably not 
intended. He formed his opinion from a pcnisal of the depositions 
j n the lengthy proceedings which had taken place before the Magis- 
trate, and he was bound to say that the progress of the qyg did not 
lead Kim to form a different opinion. The prosecution, a* the jury 
would observe, ^vas not brought for redress ay recovery r of a right 
denied or taken away. It was not brought p recover damages for 
wrong dond to the prosecutor. If his case fras well founded, as it 
might wclfW, he might have recovered d«tfnagcs in a civil action ; 
or the defendant, Chutterput, might have jtyidc good his case, on 
which, as learned counsel for the deface had pointed out, the 
plaintiff in a civil case, if unsuccessful, ^ould be obliged to nay 
costs. This ease was distinguished froni 4 uch a suit by the freedom 
from that liability, but also by the fact that nothing in any way be- 
neficial to himself, save the gratification jbf such feelings as might be 
gratified in this ease by the accused's conviction, could possibly ac- 
crue to the complainant. The prosecution was not brought to egst 
or determine any disputed question, for {the jury could determine no 
disputed question. The only question with which thev were con- 
cerned was whether or not, in their judgment, an offence, either 
real or technical, under the defamation, sections of the Code, had 
been committed ; and that was all. The prosecution was brought 
to punish opponents in the caste, who, if any offence had been 
committed by them, had not committal it out of any ill-will to the 
prosecutor, so far as the evidence goes, or so far as any suggestion in 
the case ever appeared until a few short minutes during one of the 
days of the reply by the learned counsel for the prosecution, in 
which was suggested something not before the Court as having that 
effect, which might perhaps have existed in the minds of the pre- 
sent defendant toward lndiir Chanda Nhatta. This suggestion 
of the learned counsel on behalf of his client, his lordship consider- 
; cd, having regard to what he had said now, the jury might dismiss 
from their consideration. But there were one or tvv'o passages in 
the evidence which, he must say, showed that it would have been 
better had this suggestion not been made. No ill-will on the part 
of the twelve gentlemen originally prosecuted with Chutterput 
Sing towards the prosecutor had been suggested in the evidence. 
He put it to the jury, therefore, and he thought they would agree 
with him, that if Chutterput Sing and the other persons \vhosp 
prosecution stood over had committed Hn offence against the Indian 
Penal Code, they had committed it by being guilty of an excess of 
language on a matter (the question of excess was for the jury) on 
which undoubtedly he would advise them as a jury the defendants 
had a right to comment. The resolutions, as to which much was 
said, might, or might not, be valid ; the proceeding did not attempt 
to get them set aside. The view of the prosecutor's conduct ex- 
pressed in other parts of the pamphlet might, or might not, be mis- 
taken from the accused’s point of view. The proceeding could not 
determine whether or not it was mistaken. The jury had the 
power of deciding whether a verdict of guilty might or might not 
be pronounced against Chutterput Sing. They could decide 
whether or nrft the minister of the law to whom thre pronouncing of 
the sentcpce is committed, shall or shall not have the right to inflict 
on him the punishment of imprisonment. They could place it in the 
power of the minister of the law, by inflicting that imprisonment 
to send hinTto jail where unless special arrangements were made tor 
the prisoner, he must lose his caste. They could by their verdict 
gratify the desire on the part of the prosecutor to be avenged tor 
what the defendants had done. But they could not help him to 
regain his caste. The Penal Code included within the provisions 
with regard to defamation, imputations which harmed the character 
ot a persoq with respect to his caste. The indictment nccessaiilv 
spread the net very wide. The jury had heard what the learned 
Standing Counsel had said, though he did not mention'the name of 
the writer, (who said that if the defamation sections were carried to 
the utmost; most of the population of this countiv would make their 
piescnce ifl court. — It was Me. Mayn'\ a very distinguished writer 
011 Indian jaw.— Necessarily the law must be jealous ol the reputa- 
tion of the Queen’s subjects, and it was necessary that the provisions 
rclatingjo defamation would die searching and thorough to meet the 
ncccssafty cases. But it was Aor every ease to which the stringent 
piqvis|ona of the Indian Penal Code could be made to apply, and 
oug|it to be invoked. 1 1 is Lhrdship openly echoed in this matter 
the opinion of so respectable an authority as Sir Charles 
Turner, late Chief Justice of Madras itt the ease reported iu 
Indian,. Law Reports, Madras Series, vol. VL, and it was his Lord- 
ship's duty to submit that, on the face of the whole evidence, 
and reading the * documents embodied in the ease, taking a 
broad common sc ntjp* view of such a matter, the jury Would 
agree that the vi&v then Expressed was apposite to the defendant’s 
conduct in the case. Th^tfe was no doubt that in the pamphlet, 
rftiere were expressions j&vhiyh might properly be considered to come 
^ithin the section of the Ihdian Penal Code as. to defamation. It 
e k ss anj^ opinion unfavourable to $Kc 


conduct of a person with respect to caste, without using language 
wnich, unless justified, or explained away, might be said to come 
ivithin the terms of this section, and the learned Presidency Magis- 
trate, before whom the prosecution of twelve persons came bn, after 
hearing the ease for the prosecution for a considerable length of 
time, came to the conclusion that a prim /.‘/r/>casc was jiigdcout, 
and came also to the conclusion (which perhaps the jury would not 
share) thafeit would be more satisfactory to have, the case come 
before a jury. He accordingly committed the case for trial before 
the Sessions Court, and when committed the Court had no alterna- 
tive, but to trv it. The jury had heard the sections ol the Indian 
Penal Code Tipplicablc to the matter referred to, and the exceptions 
which constituted the different clauses of the evidence ot justifi- 
cation for language that was defamatory. The ease being brought 
into court, and the prosecutor being left free to pursue it, the de- 
fendant’s position was, as stated by learned counsel, that he must 
cither submit himself, or make out his case under the exceptions ; 
and in order to do that, it was essential that he had to meet the 
case charging him with the publication. He w r as entitled to put 
the prosecution to the proof of the act chat god against him. It 
was essential for him to show that the cxccpthmp, or some of them, 
applied. This necessarily involved the e n^n r 
had so long been engaged. So that, tedious and mo$r distil 
as it had been, it was absolutely impossible, with the law as it nfew 
stood, to avoid an enquiry into this question, of whether the ob- 
servances and practices according to the Jain community had been 
violated, or whether there was fair ground for believing they hacj 
been violated by the prosecutor ; and it followed that it was ab- 
solutely essential to go into the questions as t<* what had bten done 
at the meetings of the caste, and the rules of discipline appertain- 
ing to that point. So long as the law required to be enclosed 
within its provisions, questions of this nature, the determination 
of which could not be at rived at without a vast amount of testimony, 
enquiry into them must be made unless the party charged with an 
offence were £0 be deprived of his right of defence. It was true 
as learned counsel fofr the defence had said that there was no 
measure of proportion Whatever between the length of the trial, 
and the prodigious cost incurred on the one hand, and any possible 
result of the trial whatever on the other hand. It was only to be 
expected, however, that the accused, seeing he had no alternative, 
and backed up by the majority of the community, should 
strain every nerve in a matter in which their religion was to be 
impeached. He. mentioned this., j),ot , merely because it ^ras, right 
that it should be known, that as the law stood this was bound to be 
protracted matter. There might be. some eases in which the 
alleged defamation in respect to caete mattcrsfehould properly, and 
in regard to pubjtoitterest, come before a jjjfry. But there were 
certainly some vroich in his lordship’s judgment should not. And 
it was a matter . rttorth contkfemion whether this Court of Sessions 
ought not to have the power of sending back to the magistrate a 
ease part-heard by him, and which in its judgment had better be 
completed by him. His lordship said he thought also it might be 
well worth considering whether the power of entering a nolle pro- 
sequin in cases in which the court might consider that the interest 
of public justice did not need enquiry before a jury, ought not to 
be vested in this court. His lordship then went on to sav that the 
assertion, that the length of the case was out of til proportion to 
its importance was by no means so true as was at first supposed, as 
Botne of the questions raised in consequence of the matter having 
come before the court were ol great public importance, and it was 
of additional importance to one of the most ancient, wealthy and 
widely diffused communities in India. It was tor the the jury to 
consider whether or not the question they \verc r sirting there to 
decide, and the conclusion they would conic to, vjfrere not of such 
a nature as co shake to its very 1 nitre that \\ ealthj/aiul respectable 
comtnunitv. Another matter connected with rhe /case was ot gicjt 
importance, and theft was that a jutv consisting/ with two excep- 
tions, his lord 1 hip .‘believed, of Christians was called upon to de- 
termine on mattery of extreme interest and vital importance to a 
community cxtreitielv ancit nt, with which, until th<\ had ‘-at on 
thii Jury, tlcv ha<| no knowledge of, had not Occupi i tlnir atten- 
tion at all. lie upas sure, however, that they '\vt<uld clnJiarg- thi^ 
in<i,t s deinn duty of deciding as jurvuicn wlur w r- tire lights •<< 
their fclh'W subjects without prejudice. Hif lordship proceeded 
to detail at somolength the mannWtesmd cusidnis <d the Jams, thtir 
antiquity as a community, their immense v/alth, and ta< iiity for 
adapting themsyves to commerce, and gaveyit a'* hi., experience of 
them as a body! that, with a remarkable capuity i n cxinmeitial 
pursuits, they Zombi ned an equally remarkable degree of probity, 
and upright 11 e/r» in these pursuits. There,/ wore, ot course, a few 
exceptions ; /utdfe a comtnunitv so lares *mkl widely diffused, this 
was not to b/ worijftred at. He mentioiied this specially because 
in the cour^ of hfrclurgc to the jury h(i would have to pass some 
strictures oj \ the evidence of certain of tj\e witnesses of that com 
munitv as evincing to some extent a dimdgard for that strict atten- 
tion to trfcth which ought to characterise ihe evidence of a witness. 
With regard to the charge, bis lordship said that tfj£ words “ having 
‘gone to England *yon the charge sheet were meanrtd eduyey that 
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a specific offence against the caste rules had been committed. This 
was abundantly proved, notwithstanding learned counsel’s conten- 
tion to the contrary by a host of witnesses, and above all by the 
telegram despatched to Aden by Boodh Sing. His lordship also 
referred to the mode in which the evidence concerning the voyage 
to England should be treated. With regard to this matter, two 
important questions arose, namely, the question of the action taken 
by Nahattti on board ; and another question, auxiliary to that, 
namely, tlr’ opinion the jury had formed of his truthfulness as a 
wit nos. II is lordship proceeded to read the evidence of the com- 
plainant and other witnesses connected with this portion of the 
case, and commented at some length on it — and the various inci- 
dents in the case arising therefrom. Upon this the jury would 
have to consider whether there had been a violation of the caste 
rules on the voyage to England. His lordship had not concluded 
his charge to the jury when the Court rose for the day, at 5 p.m. 

THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY. 

CONVOCATION DAY -THE CHANCELLOR’S SPEECH. 

(Concluded pom fi. S2.) 

I pass now to the other two propositions, which concern, I have 
said, the mechanism of the University as apart from its scheme of 
instruction. With regard to the first, I shall not detain you. 
Whatever may be the wishes of some of us in point of fact we 
have no option but to make the University an examining and not 
a teaching body, modelled somewhat on the lines of the University 
of London, though differing from it in some essential respects. 
The material difficulties and objections in the way of establishing 
a teaching University are overwhelming; and although it may be 
in our wishes that hereafter a University of the type more familiar 
to us in our own country, should be established in India, there can 
be no question of the impossibility of achieving this for many years 
to come. The first Chancellor, Sir Alfred Lyall, explained this 
carefully in his opening address in 1887, adding : — “ I do not say, 
however, that no attempt should be made to lay the first stone of 
a gradual change in the design. On the contrary, [ have already 
proposed to stiengthen gradually the Muir College, which is now 
the local habitation and meeting place of the Univeisity.” If 
these words foreshadowed, by the wav, a dedre to transform here- 
after the Muir College into the University, and to make of the 
University, in this ww guise, a teaching ;n well as an examining 
body, I regret that I cannot identify myself with them. 1 appre- 
hend, on the contrary, that much mischief may ensue to the Uni- 
versity, as we have it now constituted, if an idea gained ground 
that any one College aspired ultimately to usurp its functions, or to 
claim for itself on that account a preponderance and an increasing 
weight. If the time should come when the University is made 
a teaching as well as an examining institution I trust that in its 
final development it will compose its teaching staff* and its govern- 
ing bodv impartially from all, and not from one only, or mainly, 
of its affiliated institutions : and l should abo\ e all tilings deprecate 
the growth of a belief that in some peculiar way the Muir College, 
more than other colleges, was identified win the University ; or 
had been selected more especially to furnish that University here- 
after with the members necessary to enal !e it to exercise more 
varied functions. However, for the present, and probably for long 
years, the University must remain a purely examining bodv. No 
doubt we Iojc meanwhile the great intellectual advantages which 
students gain who live in a centre of instruction under the imme- 
diate shadow of a Uniietsity, gathering round it the staff of the 
several Colleges. The cold abstraction of an examining University 
--a University “ pinnacled dim in the in'ense inane,” — casts no 
such genial influence over its giaduates as emanate from the Alma 
Mater of our English type. So far as a remedy can be found for 
this, it can be found only in the influence exercised bv the Univer- 
sity over its distant affiliated institutions. This influence lies in 
its Rules and Regulations ; in the attributes with which the Facul- 
ties, the Syndicate and the Senate are sever illy vested ; and in the 
power of conferring degrees examination f.-r which piesupposes a 
course of study which it has prescribed. Rut in order that this 
influence may be welcomed bv the Colleges, they themselves must 
be fully represented in the University. Jn order that the connec- 
tion between the University and its affiliated institutions may be as 
close as possible, and that the students may leel that the University 
is something more than a mere name, and may regard it, however 
remote in point of place, as closely identified in spirit with the 
Colleges in which they are gathered ; as Iv-ing of all, though above 
all ; as endowed with sensible attributes, though invisible ; as even 
in some sort, of a human aspect subsisting, it is necessary that the 
number of Fellows on the University rolls who belong to the 
affiliated institutions, and especially to the institutions which 
cannot speak with the diicct support of the Government, 
should be numerous. As the influence of the University over 
students cannot be direct, there is the more reason for endeavouring 
to strengthen the means by which alone such influence as it may 
gehieve can be exercised. If it is desired that there should grow 


up a tradition, which though it cannot hope to inspire like a lively 
presence should as far as possible resemble it, it is in the Colleges 
affiliated to the University that we must look for it. Again, that 
the University may be truly Provincial, all Provincial educational 
institutions affiliated to it must in an equal degree feel that they 
have real and vital interest in its counsels, it would be fatal to the 
University if any one College claimed or obtained pre-eminence, or 
if any one body of men or order of ideas possessed themselves* of 
the governing body. This is even more necessary on the Syndicate 
than on the Senate. The scheme of this University contemplates 
the ordinary administration of University matters by the authority 
delegated through the Senate to the Syndicate. It seeks, so far as 
may be, if 1 rightly divine its purpose, to remove questions with 
which the University has to deal from the arena of passion or the 
oblique vision of self interest. Discussion, at least in the initial 
phases, of these questions is confined to those whose training and 
profession qualify them specially to deal with questions of education, 
or to men who have raised themselves to eminence in public ad- 
ministration, and whose experience and sagacity may be relied upon to 
save them from rash or unconsidered views. But the Syndicate being 
a small body, there is the more necessity that there should be found 
within its ranks equal representation of all classes interested in the 
University. This necessity has not escaped the attention of those 
who have occupied themselves with the matter ; but, whether in 
view of the need of giving our examining University not a sem- 
blance only but a reality of life, by identifying with it the interests 
of all institutions which are concerned : of eliminating as far as may 
be, elements of weakness from its councils : and of endowing them 
with all the strength from outside sources which a representative 
character will assure them,— it appears to me a matter which re- 
quires a clear enunciation of opinion such as on his occasion I de- 
sire to give to it. But if the Colleges are to exert the influence 
due to them in the Senate, Syndicate or Faculties, it is as necessary 
as wo have seen it to be for their efficiency in teaching that their 
Professors should be men of the highest culture and capacity. That 
is their business ; it is vital to their success ; and they will doubtless 
be careful to see to it. 

1 have thus brought to a close my review of what I understain 
should be the aims which a Univeisity sets before itself, the methods 
which we have adopted to carry out those aims, and the precautions 
which in the future we are bound to observe. I have attempted to 
illustrate the application in these Provinces of the four propositions 
which L indicated at starting ; and to show, while ours must remain 
an examining University, what should be its relation to its affiliated 
Colleges ; what its own aim and ideal ; what its attitude in regard 
to the classical language of India, and the contending courses of 
Western instruction ; what the degree of instruction which it should 
regard as indispensable to admission to the course of education pre- 
scribed by it ; and what its relations to the special methods of train- 
ing which aie necessary for professional life. It may be objected 
to me that 1 have dealt with generalities, and that nothing which I 
have said is calculated to give direct assistance to the solution of 
questions which may be dividing the councils of the University. 
To thii I may be pcrmtrtcd to reply that the business of the Chan- 
cellor, especially on an occasion like this, is not to enter into 
discussion of the technical application of general propositions, 
but to endeavour, so far as may be, to facilitate the disposal of 
such questions, when they may arise, by an impartial exposition 
of the piindplcs by which all proposals concerning University 
education should be decided. Again, it may be urged that much 
of what F have said as to the uses and functions of a University 
is inapplicable to India : that I have aimed too high : and that 
I have set before mvsclf and before you an ideal which is 
unattainable by us, and therefore unsuited to our consideration : a 
counsel of pci lection, which has no piactical relation to our Pro- 
vincial needs and circumstances. On this objection, should it be 
urged, I nr.ust join issue. If we arc to attain to anv good, we must 
keep before us I he supreme type of ’excellent we must hold high, 
above all questions of country, or of local difficulties, the concep- 
tion of what a Univeisity should be. We arc not permitted, in 
truth, to modify that conception. We may fall far short of it in 
practice. We may aspire, but be incapable of attaining. But 
though we fail, we cannot dare to bring duwn to the level ol our 
achievement the ideal ol our ami ; or alter one jot our conceptions 
of the character and the attributes of the source of light, because 
it may seem too far above us, and outside the range of our attain- 
ment. 


Ilullo'ioay's Ointment and /Y//j.-— T ravellers and Emigrant*.— Those 
who cross the seas change the climate, but they do not change tin* 
constitution. The altered conditions of life, the exigencies of tiavel 
and other causes lender the traveller and emigrant peculiarly liable to 
diseases and accidents when far from efficient medical aid. With these 
associated temedies at hand they may be said to have a physician 
always at their call, and they may be certain that situations will be 
constantly arising in which they will require a ready resource in time, of 
need. The directions for use which accompany each box and pot of 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are wiitteum plain and simple lan- 
guage, and are applicable in all cabcs. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Cost;iveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 

VT n «J QancnMnnc Rrr 



Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c 
gEECHAM’S PILLS The first do 


jgEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECIIAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 

j^EECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EKC HAM’S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
jgEECHAM’S PILLS 
I^EECHAM'S PILLS 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECIIAM’S PILLS 
J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
|> EEC HAM’S PILLS 
|>EECHAM’S PILLS 
J>EECHAM’S PILLS 
J^EEC HAM’S PILLS 
flEECHAM’S PILLS 

B EH 


The first dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in counties*? cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTHAGUINKA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all a^es to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tned them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensuted by 
theii use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b c 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 


EC HAM’S PILLS 

ix nT , rn * nir 1 y of the human frame. 
]}EECHAM’S PILLS ThMe?ref ,c,, unified 

gEECHAM’S PILLS 


gKECHAM’S PILLS 


to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 

DfkTM AM’S PII LS societ y’ anc * one t ! ie 

J^EECHAJvl b 1 u- b ^ est guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECH AM’S 

]>EECHAM’S PILLS the 

gEECHAM’S PILLS *£%„$**** 
Sole Agents f or India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Dop&t* 35 * C/i ve Street, 
CALCUTTA : 

N OTICE. — Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of tile Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. is l '/id. size 

12 annas per box.' 2S 9 d, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cos* or 
postage, which will be addjji to the amount. ^ 
Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
*hole$ale rates 00 application. 


The 27th Annual Conversazione of the above 
Society will be held at the Town Hall, on 
Friday, the 6th March 1891, from 9 to 12 P.M. 

ABDOOL LUTEEF, 
Secretary. 

Taltollah, nth Feb. 1891. 

ARMY CLOTHING- DEPARTMENtT 

Alipore , the 15th January iS()i, 

Sealed tenders are invited for the supply of 
Miscellaneous Stores and materials including 
buttons, canvas, sewing cotton, flannel, 
gaiters, pith hats, putties, thread, webbing 
drab, and to meet urgent and unforeseen de- 
mands, drill khaki and cloth blue, (from the 
local market,) more or less as may be required, 
for the year 1891-92. 

2. Tenders will only be received on the 
printed forms which are obtainable at this 
office. Blanks in the printed form must be 
filled up correctly. 

3. Each tender must be accompanied by a 
Bank of Bengal or Government Treasuiy de- 
posit receipt in the name of the Superintend- 
ent for Rupees one hundred as earnest-money. 
Cash or notes will not be accepted in lieu. 

4. The lowest tender will not necessarily 
be accepted, any tender may be accepted in 
whole or in part. 

5. Any person whose tender may be accept- 
ed, will be required to furnish security in cash, 
Government Loan paper, Savings Bank depo- 
sits, apptoved Bank deposit receipts, or bond 
for double the amount of security sufficiently 
executed for the due fulfilment of his contract 
within one week from the date of acceptance 
of his tender, in default of which his earnest- 
money will be foifeited. The seemity will be 
calculated at 10 per cent, on the contract. 

6. Any further inhumation requited may be 
obtained, and sealed patterns inspected at the 
Clothing Agency. 

7. Tenders will be opened by undersigned 
at noon on Thursday the 26th February 1891 
in the presence of such persons as may debit e 
to attend. 

W. H. MACKESY, Colonel , 
Superintendent , Army Clothing . 

” CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Sealed tenders for supply of Imported Bom- 
bay Stone, Ship’s Ballast, up to 31st Decem- 
ber, 1891, will be teceived by the Vice-Chair- 
man, anc( will be opened by him in the pre- 
sence of such tenderers as may wish to be 
present, at noon, on the 23rd instant. 

2. The stone ballast is to be landed from 
ship’s side, and to be delivered and stacked 
for measurement at the Municipal Depot at 
Niintolla Ghat, Nimtolla and Bagbazar on the 
river side, and at Alipore on the canal side. 

3. The quantity of stone to be tendered 
for and the rate per 25 cubic feet of stone, 
delivered and stacked at the above Municipal 
Depots, fiee of all contingent charges and 
canal tolls, must be stated in each tender 
which must be enclosed with Rs. 200, earnest 
money. 

4. The tenderer whose tender is accepted 
must sign a deed of contract, duly stamped 
and registeted at his own expense. 

5. The Commissioners do not bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

Any futther information requited can be had 
on application. 

U. N. SINGH, 
Supdt. of Stoies. 

The 4th February, 1891. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

ELECTRIC L/C II 77 MG. 

With reference to the advertisement regard- 
ing the lighting by elect! ic light of the New 
Central Road, Contractors are hereby informed 
that the Commissioners have postponed the 
date for receipt of tenders until noon of the 

16th of March next. 

• JOHN COVVIE, 

• Secretary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office, 1 

The $th February 1891. f 


AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T HE Committee of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
gentlemen appointed at the meeting held in 
support of the Age of Consent Bill, at No. 12, 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, on the 15th instant, 
beg hereby to invite the supporters of the said 
Bill throughout the country, with a view to 
concerted action, to communicate, by telegraph 
if necessary, with the undersigned, on or before 
Monday, the 23rd February 1891, at No. 12, 
Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

JOGESH CHUNDER DUTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAIIMAN, 
Secretaries. 

The 17th February, 1891. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal !> 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sooiologv, History, & Literature 

1IV 

the Author of ‘‘Travels & Voyages in Bengal.’’ 
Calcutta. 

Reis &• Ray yet Office. 

PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet % 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gnoniah of Distiict Mnnsiffs Court from 
Cbicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many weie deceived thinking that its 
pi ice was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired dating the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lot kets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shiit Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
paii), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holdets, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &<:., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mi. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says; -“A 
German valued the diamond ring at K c 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guatantced 3 year*. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

P ERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Lencorrlitea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures ate constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Uuani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaiam 
Baboo’s Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
Result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. 6-8. 


A strong accurate Keyless opt^-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to c^ery kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 

I our charges are based upon the very lowest 
| calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various shapes o£ 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

They are perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, your drains inodorous, and closets fiee 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, and 
every other part of a house. 

Agents:- DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 



FOR SALE 


Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS 4 VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah, 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

For met ly Minister to the late 
Nawab Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 

: Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS& RAYYET" 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited.” 

This Company’s Steamer “INDIA” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
24th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 P.M. 
of Saturday, the 21st instant. 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “ THIKAK ” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 3rd proximo 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 28th instant. 


Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 

and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhubri to Dkbrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, i. <p., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 P. M. train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta viA Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways— Passengers and Parcels viA Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to — 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive Ghat Street. 

Calcutta, the 1 8th Februaiy, 1891. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly f ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... I<e. 1-8 

Single or sample Copv„ 0*8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adverusements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be cnarged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booKs and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The -Editor of ‘‘ Reis 
& Rayyet,” 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
Street \ Calcutta . 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by IVJUTTY LAJ-L Qhqse, at THE BEE PRESS , A Jo, /, Uckoor Dutft Lane , Calcutta . 


DROIT ET AVANT. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF MICROBES 
AT BERLIN. 

Microscopical midgets 
Were getting the fidgets, 

On hearing the horrible news, 

That the microbes were slaughtered— 

Were starved and were quartered, 

*T was surely a cause for the blues. 

Smallest plants and wee bugs 
Are not dull, snail-like slugs, 

But form a unicity rare ; 

They commune with each other 
(Each kingdom, a brother) 

When both have a terrible scare. 

So an edict went forth 

East and West, South and North, 

For the Microbes in Congress to meet 
Ip the place, where a sage 
Who is now all the rage, 

Thinks such elfins — each one — a dead beat. 

A great polyglot crowd 
Of wee Liliputs proud, 

Assembled in solemn conclave, 

And those speaking Phthisis 
With warm exegesis, 

Besought all their friends to be brave. 

Then one spoke in Lupus, 

With tones base and croupous, 

And said he was “ not a bit blue, 

I’m not yet like Othello — 

And will fight aMuello, 

With Koch or some one of his crew.” 


And with man quite extinct, 

It was clearly distinct 
The Germs would then evolute gay, 

Be loids of cieation — 

The great innovation, 

At which Time was now making a play. 

In Cholera lingo, 

One said that, “ By jingo 
Men eat their choice game with suave grace, 
We’ll feed on their flesh-pots, 

These devilish despots, 

Until we have eaten their race.” 

In co-operation 
These dwarfs of each nation 
In solemn alliance agreed, 

“ Fierce aggression, severe, 

More and more every year 
Till the earth of mankind was quite freed.” 

They adjourned for a dance 
In high glee and joyance, 

And whirligiged round like young nymphs : 
In Koch’s parlor so gay 
They danced a whole day 
And laughed at his new-fangled lymphs. 

Then they wound up the ftHe 
With a feast quite ornate, 

Consuming wise doctors, a score, 

And drank their own health, 

In the lymphs, got by stealth, 

And wished they had kegs and kegs more. 

—Med. Record. 


News and Our Comments. 


A tenor, in Typhoid, 

With gestures quite cycloid, 

A tiny Professor,— then said 
“ On mankind I’ll still sup, 

I won’t give his flesh up, 

And of starving I’m not yet afraid." 


Census was taken on the night of Thursday the 26th February. It 
passed off quietly. 

♦ 

• * 

There will be an exhibition of local arts and manufactures at Mirza- 
pore, and it will be opened by Sir Auckland Colvin. 


A speech in harsh Cancer, 

By a wise geomancer, 

Foretold of a bright coming time, 

When no more on the earth 
Would there be human birth, 

As the microbes were just in their prime. 


MR. Quinton has ceased to be an Additional member of the Governor- 
General’s Council for making Laws and Regulations. Mr. J. Wood- 
burn, Chief Secretary to the N.-W. V. Government, replaces him. 


THE Raja of Manda has made an additional contributi 
to the Allahabad Branch of the Countess of Dufferii 


ibutiqao 

W 


of Rs. 5,000 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary % and likely to cause confusion . 
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THE head-quarters of the defence works have been transferred from 
Pindi to Attock. 

• • 

The Delhi horse and cattle fair will be held on the 16th to the 23rd 
March. There wil! ty / prizes to the value of Rs. 1,600. 

' ' * /* % 

A railway from Hyderabad {. ^omerkote has been decided upon. 

It will be of the standard gauge, anufcb Completed in a few months. 

• 

« • 

Mr. W. If. Rattigan has been reappointed Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab University. A thoroughly good and wise appointment. The 
cause of culture could not be entrusted to better hands. Mr. Rattigan’s 
services to the University have been simply invaluable. 

* 

* * 

A LONDON washerwoman received back from a customer a necktie, 
which she had sent him with the hebdomadal “clean clothes,” with 
words written upon it, “You filthy woman, do you call this washed? 

I don’t !” The woman conceived herself insulted and applied to the 
West London Police Court for justice. The Magistrate Mr. Plowdcn, 
however, thought there was no remedy, for no constituted authority 
“could prevent a man from writing rubbish on his own necktie.” Is it 
for this immunity, that we see rubbish and filth all round at the present 
hour on rags of sorts, if not on neckties? 

#*# 

THE East, the leading native journal of East Bengal, which has kept its 
head in the present agitation, after exposing the false pretences of the 
agitators, warns the genuine Hindus and the orthodox among our 
countrymen against being used as tools in the hands of designing 
men, who are only serving their own personal ends. 

• • 

HERE is a call to the Graduates of the Calcutta University to prove 
themselves worthy of the Degrees they hold of it 

“ Calcutta , 25 tk February 181)1 . 

Dear Fellow-Graduates, ' 

An unfortunate attempt has been made to identify the Graduates 
with the present agitation in connection with the Age of Consent bill, 
and to shew that as a body they are opposed to the proposed measure. 
It is necessary in the interests of high education, for the reputation 
for culture and advancement of this enlightened Province, for the 
fair fame of the Graduates themselves, that this attempt should not be 
allowed to be successful. Bengal has, within the last few weeks, pre- 
sented a spectacle of which we cannot be proud, and of which the 
opponents of our progress and general advancement have not failed to 
'take note. It is now for the educated classes to come forward and 
unhesitatingly to declare that, subject to such safeguards as may be 
found necessary, they have nothing but earnest sympathy and support 
for a measure which seeks to protect from physical suffering endured 
in silent patience those who have the highest claim on our considera- 
tion, kindness, and tender regard, viz., the immature child-wives of the 
country— for a measme which seeks to protect from growing degeneracy 
the unborn generations of the land. It is in this view that we send to 
you the accompanying representation for signature and return, as soon 
as possible, to R. N. Ray, M.A., 77, Wellesley Slieet, Calcutta. 

Yours faithfully, 

KRISHNA KAMAL BHATTACHARJEK, JU., B.L. 

RASH BE H ARY GHOSH, m.a., d.l. 

A M. BOSE, m.a.” 

The Calcutta University men have been disgraced by the rowdy 
meeting held in their name by a parcel of non-descript agitatois, at 
one of the native theatres. 

*** 

It is a significant fact that the Brahmos petitioned Government to be 
classed as Hindus, while the Chandals lepudiated their designation in 
favour of Namasudra, and the Jolhas begged to be called Karigars. 
Their several prayers were granted. None of these different classes 
evidently thinks with Juliet, What’s in a name ? We are now and for 
ever all Hindus only — -the new Sinartha, Ganesh Garbhapadhyaya 
and his JiUimiUd — classification of castes— notwithstanding. 

• 

• « 

A new crown, set with precious stones and valued at Rs. 40,000, was 
presented tojj^idol in Parthasartby Coil, Triplicane. It is the gift 
of Balajee ^^prangum Chetty Garu and others. The image was 


with the crown carried through the streets in procession* Brahmans 
were fed and alms distributed ^ 

• # 

Mr. Bradlaugh was intered at Woking Cemetry on February 3. There 
were present eight members of Parliament— Messrs. John Morley, 
Labouchere, Hunter, Burt, John O’Connor, Fenwick, Picton, and Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake. Mr. John Coleman, the actor, the Marquis 
of Queenbury and Mrs. Besant also attended. There was no service 
of any kind, the coffin being simply carried to the grave and lowered. 

In aid of his “Darkest England” scheme, “General” Booth— the 
wellknown head of the Salvation Army— has received ^64,000 in cash 
and ,£38,000 in promises. A receiving house has been opened at 
King’s Cross for ex-prisoners. During a meeting to celebrate the 
event, Mr. Fleming, a subscriber of ,£2,000, began a speech, but did 
not finish it. He was highly excited, and exhibited great nervousness, 
and suddenly fell dead on the platform. No such accident marked 
the Gobardhan carnival of Wednesday on the Calcutta race course. 
Our fellows who sought notoriety on the maidan , averse as they are to 
phlebotomy, were too careful of the main chance to exhibit an en- 
thusiasm of i/shuinanity. 

♦ 

* * 

A subordinate Judge, Manavalayya, at Coconada, was prosecuted 
for bribery. He was charged with receiving Rs. 25,000 from one 
Pyda Venkhanna, a plaintiff in a suit in his court. He admitted re- 
ceipt of the sum and pleaded guilty. The District Magistrate sen- 
tenced the accused to 3 months’ solitary confinement, 15 months' 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 1,000, in default 4 months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 

• 

• • 

A HOOGHI.Y correspondent, under date the 25th February, writes to 
a morning contemporary 

“ We have had several administration suits here of an amusing 
natuie. One partook of the character of the famous Ticbborne case, 
inasmuch as the alleged widow of the deceased put in an appearance 
in Court, and claimed the estate after the lapse of no less than half-a- 
century, asserting that since her husband's death she had been living 
at Benares as a votary in some temple. A number of witnesses were 
examined in and out of Court, and ultimately it turned out that the 
claimant was a pretender, and had not a shadow of right to the pro- 
perty claimed. No doubt she was set up for the purpose of defeating 
the claims of a rival party. Another administration case is exciting 
a local sensation. The parties belong to the family of the Srimanis of 
Baidyabatty, who amassed much wealth during the last century by 
carrying on a flourishing trade in Lower Bengal in brassware, linseed, 
and oilier articles. The widow asks to be the administrator of the 
estate on behalf of her minor son, and is opposed by her deceased 
husband’s brother on the giound that the son in question is a fictitious 
and not a real one. The petitioner says that the son is a posthumous 
child, and therefore none the less a real one. A host of female wit- 
nesses are to be examined to disprove the genuineness of the child, 
and disclose the fact that the petitioner was not enaente at all at the 
time of her husband’s death.” 

• 

• * 

Ram KUMAR!, an illegitimate, and Dukhi, a legitimate, Chetri were 
married as Hindoos. After a time, the wife became a Mussalmani and 
took to husband a Mahomedan, one Guzaffer. Ramkumari was there- 
upon prosecuted for bigamy, convicted under Sec. 494 of the Indian 
Penal Code, and sentenced by the Additional Sessions Judge of the 
24-Pergunnahs to one month’s rigorous imprisonment. There was a 
reference tq the High Court, and Messrs. Justices Macpherson and 
Bannerjea confirmed both the convidtion and the sentence. The 
Sessions Judge had held that the accused’s marriage with Dukhi was 
a valid Hindoo marriage, that it was not dissolved by her conversion 
to Mahomedanism, and that her subsequent marriage to Guzaffer was 
in consequence void. It was contended in the High Court that the 
conviction by the lower Court was wrong on the grounds— first, be- 
cause the first marriage under the Hindoo law was invalid on account 
of the illegitimacy of the bride and the consequent difference of caste 
between the pair ; secondly, because the former marriage became 
dissolved under the Hindoo law in consequence of the conversion of 
the one ; and, thirdly, because the second marriage was not void by 
the Mahomedan law which is the law governing the parties to it, by 
reason of its taking place in the life time of the woman's former hus- 
band. The High Court Judges thus answered the contentions 
“ We do not think there is any force in the first contention, regard 

I being bird to the facts of this case. In our opinion illegitimacy is no 
absolute disqualification for marriage, and where one of both parties 
to a marriage is illegitimate, the correct view seems to us to be to 
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regard the marriage as valid if they are in point of fact recognised by 
their castemen (as the parties in this case are in effect found to have 
been) as belonging to the same caste. In this view of the case it is 
unnecessary for ns to say more upon this point. In support of the 
second contention, war., that the marriage of the petitioner with her 
first husband becomes dissolved under the Hindoo law by Vi conver- 
sion to Mahoinedanism, we are lefeired to the case of Rahmed Bibee vs. 
Rakhya Bibee (I, Norton’s Leading Cases on Hindoo Law, page 12). 
That case no doubt supports the petitioner’s view, but we are unable to 
accept it is as correct. It was argued that the Hindoo law would re- 
gard the apostate wife as beyond its pale, and as a person that is civilly 
dead. That may be so as regards his civil rights, but we find no 
authority in Hindoo law for the position, that a degraded person or an 
apostate is absolved from all civil obligations incurred before degrada- 
tion or apostacy. So far as the matrimonial bond is concerned, such 
a view would, we think, be contrary to the spirit of the Hindoo law 
which regards that bond as absolutely indissoluble (See Manu, Vs. 1 56- 
158, IX., 46.) This view is in accoidance with the case of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay vs. Ganga, (I.L.R., 4 Bombay, 330) and also with those 
of the Admimstr atoi -General of Madras vs. Auanda Shari (I. L R. 9, 
Madras, 467) and in re Millard (I.L.R, 10, Madras, 218). It remains 
now to consider the third contentipn for the petitioner which raises an 
important question not altogether free from difficulty. The conviction 
of the petitioner under section 494 of the Indian Penal Code, can stand 
only if her second marriage is void by reason of its taking place during 
the life of her former husband. Now the validity or otherwise of this 
second mnriiage, the patties to which are both Mahoinedans, must be 
tested with reference to the Mahomedan law, and as that law does not 
allow a plurality of husbands, the second marriage would he void or 
valid accoi ding as the first one was or was not subsisting at the time. 
It was contended for the petitioner that her marriage with her Hindoo 
husband became dissolved under the Mahomedan law, by her conver- 
sion to the Mahomedan religion, and in support of this contention 
we have been referred to the Htdaya , Book II, chapter V. 
(Grady’s edition of Hamilton’s translation, pages 64 and 65) and 
Baillie’s Digest of Mahomedan Law (2nd edition, pages 180 to 
181). According to these authorities, when the wife becomes a con- 
veittothe Mussulman faith and the husband is an unbeliever, the 
magistrate is to call upon him to embrace Islam, and if he does so, 
the woman continues his wife, but if he refuses the magistrate must 
separate them ; and if the wife embraces the Mahomedan faith in a 
foreign country and the husband is an unbeliever, separation takes 
place on the expiration of three terms of the wife’s courses. These 
rules may be said to favour conversion to Islam, but the former meets 
the obvious requirements of justice by allowing an equal freedom of 
conversion to both paities and giving due notice to the non-converted 
husband, and is somewhat similar to the provision laid down in Act 
XXI of 1866 in the case of native converts to Christianity, while the 
latter rule is justified in the Hidaya upon the express ground of neces- 
sity as requiting the other party to embrace the faith as impracticable 
in a foreign country. The second marriage in this case has taken 
place without any notice to the former husband. If therefore it could 
be held that British India was a foreign country within the meaning 
and intention of the foiegoing rules, it would be necessary to take 
further evidence to ascertain whether the second marriage took place 
before or after the expiration of thiee terms of the wife’s courses, as 
the evidence on the record is not sufficient to clear up this point. But 
we cannot hold that British India is a foreign country within the mean- 
ing and intention of the above ruling, so that a Hindoo marriage would 
here become dissolved by the conversion of the wife to Islam on the 
expiration of a certain interval without any notice to the husband. 
There does not exist in the case of persons residing in British India 
that necessity upon which alone is based the alteration of the two 
rules referi eal to above, by which the piior marriage of a convert to 
Islam is said to become dissolved without any order of a court or notice 
to the other side. In British India, to use the woids of Lord Justice 
James in Skinner vs. Orde, 14 Moo. I. A., 309. ‘All or almost all the 
great religious communities of the world exi>t side by side under the 
impartial rule of the British Government, while Biahmins, Buddhists, 
Christians, Mahoinedans, I’aisees, and Sikhs aie one nation, enjoying 
equal political rights, and having perfect equality before the tribunals ; 
they co-exist as separate and veiy distinct communities, having dis- 
tinct laws affecting eveiy relation of life.* The petitioner did not give 
any notice to her former husband, nor cud she seek the intervention 
of the Courts of Justice as she might have done by instituting a suit 
after notice to the husband for a declaratory decree that under the 
Mahomedan law, which was her personal l.nv since h^r conversion, 
her former* maituge was dissolved, and that she was competent to 
marry again. Th.it being so, wc do not think that the rule of Maho- 
medan law which declares a convert to Mahoinedanism in a foreign 
country absolved from any prior matrimonial tie upon the expo anon 
of a certain time without nonce to I113 or her spouse can have appli- 
cation here. A sacred and solemn relation like marriage cannot, we 
think, be regaided as terminated simply by the change of faith of either 
spouse without notice to the other or the intervention of a court of 
justice. The questions that arise in this case are, as we have already 
opined, not free from doubt and difficulty, but after giving our best 
attention to them the conclusion wc arrive at is that the first marriage 
of the petitioner was not dissolved by reason of her change of faith 
according to the Hindoo law ,or the Mdiomedau law, and that her 
second marriage was in consequence void.*’ 

« 

0 • 

On the 16th, at 8 in the evening, an earthquake lasting six or eight 
seconds, accompanied by a tumbling noise as of a heavy railway train, 

was felt at Bangalore—the fiist after ten years. 

* * • 

• » 

Hurkisondas NarotamdaS of Bombay has offered a lac of rupees 
far a lunatic asylum for females. 


The Governor opened the Madras Fine Arts Exhibition. He attri- 
buted the decadence of Indian arts partly to the present demand for 
cheaper articles from other parts of the world and partly to the ab- 
sence of encomagement by the Rajas. 

IN replying to an address of welcome from the Eurasian Association, 
Lord Harris advised that community not to rely on Government for 
service, unless they qualified themselves for competition with other 

races. 

Raja Udai Partah Singh, of Bhinga, has succeeded Nawab Mahomed 
All Khan in the Viceroy’s Council as an Additional Member. He was 
piesent in Council yesterday. We hope he will support the Scoble 
Bill for the amendment of the Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure 
Code with an argument worthy of the author of the trenchant and 
biiilianl pamphlets and articles against the Congress and the Radical 
propaganda. 

*** 

Ar.L the Russian Societies for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
will meet in Congress at St. Petersburg, to discuss the best means 
of carrying animals on the railway, and of slaughtering them ; the 
best way to prevent the destruction of useful animals ; the improvement 
of the veterinary service ; the prevention of tire destruction of migra- 
tory bids as they cross the Caucasus, and of deer and other animals 
by means of poison, &c. 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Secretary of State has still no peace after directing the appoint- 
ment of a Factory Commission. The report of the Commission and 
the legislation which the Government of India mean to adopt are too 
moderate to satisfy the English manufacturers, and the Ministry is 
threatened with a fresh campaign. The Under-Secretary of State s 
being harrassed in the House of Commons, and the Secretary of 
State was asked to meet a deputation. Lord Cross has, however, 
been firm, and has refused to receive a deputation. 


The Caboolee fighters in the streets of Burrabarar of November 
last, have been tried. They were accorded the privilege of Special 
Jury. The Suleimans had the precedence, for they were tried first, 
although the Jury to try the Kherootecs had been previously empanel- 
led. By direction of the Judge, the Jury found eight of the thirteen 
Suleimans brought up, not guilty on the three counts of causing grievous 
hurt, being members of an unlawful assembly, and rioting. The 
majority of the Jury found the remaining five guilty of the minor 
offence only. Mr. justice O’Kmealy deferred passing sentence till 
he had heard the case against the Kherootecs. The Kherootecs 
(seventeen in number) weie further cluiged with committing murder 
by causing one deitii. But they were all discharged either by the 
direction of the Judge or on the verdict of the Jury. The five convict- 
ed Suleimans next received their sentence. Addressing them, the 
J udge said : — 

“The jury have convicted you of an off* nee for which yon are liable 
to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. From enquiries! have made, 
l understand your people are not frequently lit ought before our courts 
in ibis count 1 y. Except in certain rv>l ited case*, you .is a body behave 
veiy well. I, therefore, do not tlnnlc it nec^n.ii y to inflict a very 
severe punishment on you, though, of course, I am bound to punish 
you so far as will pieveot voiir people fiom taking the law into their 
own hands in future, flu; sentence of tins comt is that you be rigor 
011 si y imprisoned for four months.” 

The accused in either case were the principal witnesses in the trials, 
and they all'deposcd in the si ne sttam, throwing .ill the blame on the 
opposite party and testifying to their own meekness. The difference 
in the result of the two trials is evidently due to the difference in 
temper of the two sets of Junes. 

The lengthy proceedings in the Jam Defamation Case in the High 
Court itself had ceased to attiact public attention. The Court and the 
Jury had however to sit out the termination. After an elaborate ad- 
dress lasting three days, Mr. Justice Bigot left the case to the Jury with 
the following concluding remarks 

Gentlemen, I don’t think I need trouble you at any greater length 
;\ncl 1 will pow merely leave the matter in your hands, closing u\y 
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charge with my thanks to 1011 all for the courteous hearing that you 
have given me, and with the expression of my conviction that certainly, 
whatever your verdict may he, it will be an honest one, and of my hope 
that it will he one which will not encourage the sort of proceeding which 
has now occupied the attention of the Court for the last six weeks. In 
my opinion, whether there he an acquittal, or a conviction, or a differ- 
ence, the business which has occupied the attention of the Court for 
the last six weeks has been a mere carnival of wanton, foolish, mis- 
chievous, and pettifogging litigation.” 

The J in y returned a unanimous verdict of not guilty against 
Chutterput Sing. At the instance of the Judge, the Advocate General 
entered a nolle prosequi against the other prisoners, and they too were 
acquitted and discharged. The Judge himself has labelled the 
litigation with words that will live when the perpetrators are gone, and 
we do not feel called upon at present to do moie than simply report 
that the whole thing cost the neat little sum of ,£40,000 to £50,000. 
And this in a poor country like India ! 

The cost of maintenance of the Fire* Biigade in Calcutta and the 
.Submbs, has hitherto been borne almost entirely by the jute interest, 
the general public making no contribution. This has been the auange- 
incut ail along, and, indeed, it was expressly on these teims that the 
Biigade was established. 'Die Chamber of Commerce, however, have 
since been dissatisfied with this arrangement and complained to Gov- 
ernment of the injustice of burdening one interest alone wi ll the 
charge of maintaining an institution whose benefits are enjoyed by the 
public in general. The Government of Bengal are impressed favor- 
ably by the Chambers contention, and they commended it for the 
considei ation of the Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta, Howrah, 
and the subui ban Municipalities. These bodies are by no means 
disposed to undertake an addition to their already too many financial 
tesponsibilities. The Howrah Municipality, however, admit that 
the jute-pressing industiy and owneis of warehouses are now too 
heavily taxed for the maintenance of the Biigade, whereas docks, 
rlistilleiies, cotton warehouses, roperies, timber yards, coal ym ds, 
and dealers in inflammable articles contribute nothing, and they 
suggest an alteration of the Act so as to embrace these industries. 
'Mte Calcutta Corporation object to make any contribution, while 
Mr. Lambert, Commissioner of Police, dissents from the Corporation’s 
view, and recommends that a moiety of the cost should fall upon the 
several municipalities concerned, being apportioned among them 
in fair proportions. In view of the great variety and conflict of in- 
terests involved in the question, the Lieutenant-Governor has ap- 
pointed a Committee under the presidency of Sir Henry Harrison, 
an(l composed of representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
\he Calcutta Municipality and the Port Commissioners, with Mr. 
Lee, and Mr. Lambert as ex-officio members, for diawing up for the 
approval of Government a fair and conciliatory scheme of appor- 
tionment of taxation for the maintenance of the Brigade. 

The presentation of the Select Committee’s report on the Age of 
Consent Bill was due in Council yesterday. But the Local Government 
not having sent in their opinions on the Bill, Sir Andrew Scoble took 
time till nest Fuday to present the report. The opposition is welcome 
to attribute the credit of the delay to its open-airing of Wednesday. 

WHEN Vimbery visited Samarkand, there was a strong little Hindu 
community th' j re of men pursuing trade, unmolested and even tlniving, 
as bankers and money-lenders. At this moment, there is but one 
Hindu household of two brothers and a servant. How this has 
been brought about, we shall let a recent traveller to the City of 
Timonr tell 

“ I came across an old Hindoo who had been line, as he told me, 
for fin ty ycais. He said, in former d ivs there used to be uiimheis of 
Hindoos hen*, hut the Russians had driven them all out except himself, 
his hmih *i, and their servant. It appears that most of the Hindoos 
form 1 1 v living here weie money-lenders at veiy high rates rf niteres 
and that t he Russians, finding that they had a demoralising eflect upon 
the inhabitants of the connhy, without fuither discussion, cancelled 
ail the debts that these latter had contracted, ami expelled the Hindoos 
ft om the place. The old man groaned and sighed dieadfully over Ins 
losses, ami said the Russians weie not like the English : such zoolum 
would nevei have been allowed in India.” 

Certainly not. There is no better school for the cultivation of loyal- 
ty to Butish Rule than personal experience of the amenities of in- 
digenous Oriental administration. A residence in Native States for 
ever so short a tune, is sufficient to dispel the illusions of sentimental 


patriotism, and lead to appreciation of the stern justice and humdrum 
colourless liberality of the British system. 


The East congratulates Syed Mahmood Khan Bahadoor, Deputy 
Magistrate of Patna, “ on his elevation to such an honourable office " 
as that of second Inspector-General of Registration in Bengal. In 
expressing its gladness at the appointment, our contemporary inform* 
the public that Syed Mahmood is the great grandson of the well- 
known Mir AshrutT Ali of Dacca. When the amiable and accomplish- 
ed Bishop Hcber visited East Bengal, Dacca was still a Nawabate. 
T he great ecclesiastic of course visited the Nawah. Mir Ashniff Ali 
was the only other native at whose house he called. He has left an 
interesting account of his impressions. 


“Through the blessing of the Almighty, the Rajasthan Mirror is 
horn on this sixth day of January, 1891.” Such was the opening an- 
nouncement of a new weekly hailing fioin Ajmere. There were not 
wanting evident signs of difficult delivery in this birth. Otherwise, 
it was a respectable looking, if modest, infant. But it was not fated to 
live. In a few weeks, it died-— from failure of circulation or for want 
of nourishment, we suppose. 

ABOUT a year ago, a great sensation was caused in the Native Press 
hy the publication of an account of an interview which a wellknown 
Bengali pleader, in his capacity of representative of an Association, 
had with Mr. Henvey, then Agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India. That account, supplied hy the pleader, put the political wholly 
in the wrong. It attnhuted to Mr. Henvey the most extraordinary and 
persistent rudeness to a leading citizen — conduct altogether unbe- 
coming a gentleman and an official. No official notice, we believe, was 
taken of the matter. Mr. Henvey’s administration md not enhance 
Ins reputation. Without the brilliancy of his predecessor, he was not 
altogether fiee fiom t he vices of his craft. Unable to control Ins 
subordinates, he kept the Rajas out of their legitimate dues for tlnj 
lands and materials granted by them for the construction of the Rail- 
way. He was snubbed by Government for his pains, and he was fain 
to retire with the usual certificate of his eminent services to the state. 
At last, in the Rajasthan Mirror , comes the explanation of his 
demeanour and language towards the Baboo. That explanation is that 
Mr. Henvey was deaf. Like a deaf man, he concealed his weakness 
and each time that the Baboo mumbled his apology, the great Agent 
Bahadoor was more and more vexed, and actually thought him- 
self defied and insulted. That is an ingenious suggestion, blit 
is it true ? Anyhow, that is a contribution to be remembered to the 
credit of our poor little short-lived brother of Rnjimtana. Who will 
after that doubt the value of local journalism? Here is another 
argument in favour of the Gorakhpur Chronicle . 

The Miranzai Expedition is at an end. The Malik Makmuddin of the 
Rahiya Khel, who was the prime source of all the late British troubles 
in t be Ivohat frontier, having surrendered to the Political Officer accom- 
panying, the Field Force received orders for breaking up on the 
24th of this month. A part only— the 29th Punjab Infantry — remains 
till the roads aie made and posts built. 

Thf. Ameer is himself again, and attending to business es ever. 

Last week, there was a raid on theKiwlin post from the Shan State 
of Wnntho. The engagement was rather stiff, in which the enemy lost 
eight men and the British ganison four men. It is in contemplation, 
in consequence, to occupy and disarm Wuntho, and some others pos- 
sibly into the bargain. 


The prospects of the opium revenue may well cause some anxiety. 
The present condition of the rnaiket was not unanticipated. For, in 
making the Budget estimate, the revenue from the ding was taken at a 
modest figure. But there is no hope of this modesty being realised. 
Just now, the market is chill to a degree. Exports have mostly ceased, 
the pi ice having gone down very much in China. According to present 
forecast, there will he a lo>s of near half a* million sterling below the 
Budget estimate of the year in Opium revenue. From this has to be 
deducted, of course, a saving of some ten lacs in outlay on the drug. 
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THE Indium Daily News notices that, while the Hindu papers in 
town like Hope and the Indian Nation , which have plunged head and 
«ars in the Gobardhan mire, are full of the Scoble Bill, the Behar 
Herald Indian Chronicle , hailing from Bankipore, “has not a word 
in all its 25 columns on (he burning question that is agitating Calcutta." 

SOME of our contemporaries on the other side of the question are really 
to be pitied, they have worked themselves into such a state of excite* 
ment. The man of Hope and the “manner” of the Indian Nation are so 
miserable over the Bill, that they cannot wait for their weekly appeal - 
ance to express themselves on it. This was an old symptom with 
Mr. Roy of Hope y and there would be little cause for wonder if the 
present agitation aggravated it. Mr. Ghose of the other concern is 
altogether a new patient, and his case is of a very acute type. Chafing 
under some remarks of the Indian Daily News y he lesolved to knock 
some sense into the brains of the stolid Briton. Instead of fighting 
from his own woiks and at his own time, he rushed out to meet the ene- 
my in the latter’s stronghold. He fought at a manifest disadvantage, but 
fought valiantly. He returned wounded and bleeding at several points, 
but still unbroken in wind — a sadder but by no means a wiser man. 
Again he issued forth on the war p ith and penetrated the enemy's 
columns — again to meet with, if possible, a worse fate. In vain our 
countrymau argued, analysing and “analogising.” The dull Briton would 
not see it. Failing to appreciate the epistolary compliment to which 
he was treated, he almost treated it as a nuisance. He ceitainly made 
a determined effort to abate it. Not content with shooting footnotes 
at ins correspondent, he now opened his broadsides on him. 

THE mountain has not been in labour in vain. It has produced its 
mouse. And a monster mouse it is — a piodigious brute, stone-blind 
as a mole aud obstinate and noisy as a pig. 

Here is a translation of the manifesto of the great Calcutta Opposi- 
tion of which we hear so much 

“On the Maidan — Monster meeting at the Race Course— (14th 
Falgoon), 25 ill February, Wednesday, at 4 p.M. 

Unforeseen, Unprecedented, Unspeakaule Congregation of over One 
Lakh of Men. 

Protest, Protest ! Don’t want the Bill, Don’t want the Bill 1 

Brethren 1 Great Danger ! Rum is at hand. Government is going to 
interfere with the lehgiuu of the Hindus aud Mahomedans through mis- 
take. Religion is being lost. Mothers’, sisteis’ aud wives’ lespect 
are at stake. Hindu families are on the verge of ruin. We, therefore, 
assembling in millions to-day 011 the Maidan, will cry up and^explam 
to Government.:— 

Our Religion is being lost. Save us !— Save us I 

This monster meeting will be held on the great race course on the 
Maidan. The proper business of the meeting will begin at 5 o’clock, 
Wednesday afternoon, though masses will begin to accumulate from 
2 o’clock. Six speakers will speak in Bengali, Hindi, and m English. 

| 'audit Sasadhar Tarkachuramam, Pari b raja 1 c Srikristo Prosonuo, 
lihudar Chutiopadhya, Pundit Rajkumar Nayarntna, and otheis will 
speak out ifleir minds in ringing tones. Rajas, zemindars, vakils, 
doctors, shopkeepers one and all will meet. Every business is likely to 
be closed for tnc day. The Viceroy himself with his Minister will be 
invited to witness the disiiess ot their subjects. Perhaps the town 
will be euy)ty of men on Wednesday afternoon. Kveiyone will join 
the monster meeting at the Maidan. None has ever witnessed such an 
unpiecedented and unexpected spectacle. The sue will be illuminated 
with electric light m the evening.” 

ft was this impudent call, continually dinned into the ears of the 
inhabitants, by trumpeters in show-waggons, for days, and by 
messengers on foot, going from door to door, that the populace assem- 
bled, on Wednesday, in the race grounds before Fort William. The 
speaking theie was of a piece. * 

It is tht. Bangabasi raj— in Calcutta. That weekly rag for the rabble 
thus relates an incident of the open-air demonstration : “ Theie was 
some trouble with a vakil. He spoke indiscreetly —saying perhaps 
wlut he did not mean. He was immediately attacked by the sur* 
lounding people. He loudly cried out 4 Dohai Bangabasi* 4 Dohai 
Bangabasi f (appealing to the all-puissant name for his safety). The 
editor of the Hindi Bangabast y Aouita Lai Chuckerbuuy, on hearing 
this cry, ran to the spot, aud repeating the words 4 1 am of the 
Bangabasi \ Fear not!’ euiered the crowd. The people coming to 
see the vakil taken under protection by the Bangabasi men, 
cleared away. With the help of Baboo Aouita, the vakil Baboo saved 
himself that day.’’— Joy, Bangabashi ! Bangabashikt Joy ! 

Here’s another description of a prominent figure in the crowd in a 
queer situation • 

“ In one place we saw the old, experienced pleader of the High 
Court, Rai Aunadaprasad Baneijee Bahadoor, his face ovei flowing 


with joy. Addressing the friends in the neighbourhood, he said * I 
shall never see this happy day again. I cannot remain silent on such 
a day.’ While saying 50, the hair of his body stood up, he began to 
shiver, his eyes were full of tears. Then mad with delight, forgetful of 
all, forgetful of self, in that crowd he began, at the top of his voice, 
to give vent to his heart,” 

how it is not stated. And this is the end of Government Pleaders and 
Roy Bahadoors ! Mad aud forgetful of everything — religion included 
—they all were. 

On Monday, at 5-15 p.M., the Viceroy will open the Lady Dufferin 
Victoria Hospital which will abut on the new Central Road now being 
const 1 uc.ted, North of Presidency College and Hare School, and at 
the same time unveil the bust of the Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava. In the evening, Lord Lansdowne starts for Chakardarpore on 
the Bengal-Nagpore Railway. The next day he opens the line, re- 
turning to Calcutta on Wednesday, the 4th March. 

VVf. publish elsewhere the memorial prepared by the Calcutta Com- 
mittee appointed at the meeting of the 15th February at 12, Welling- 
ton Square in support of the Age of Consent Hill. An advertise- 
ment in another column invites signatures. Excepting those who still 
really believe that the raising of the age of consent of girls from 10 to 
12 will inteifcre with a religious practice which they observe — if 
such there be— all Hindus, Mussulmans, Jains, who are for protecting 
the immature girlhood of the land, are free to join in a memorial which 
lias been expressly piepaied by a mixed body of both sects, for general 
adoption by all classes. The document is not controversial and keeps 
clear of all objection, except that of the obstinate Garbhddhdnists. 

REIS & RAYYRT. 

* Saturday, February 2S, iSgi. 

THE DEMONSTRATION— OF IGNORANCE. 
In the present temper of people in Calcutta, it is 
impossible for us to speak on the Bill, which has been 
the occasion of a spurious agitation, without being 
misunderstood and our motives attacked. But, 
nevertheless, we must say that no opposition could 
be more unfortunate than that raging at the present 
moment. It reveals the unreality of our boasted 
advancement. It lowers us in the estimation of 
the world. The opposition is simply a reproach to 
our religion, our education, nay, our very common 
sense and decency. Not that there might not be legi- 
timate grounds of opposition to the Bill. Legislation 
is by no means a desirable instrument of social reform. 
The evil against which this legislation is directed, is 
disappearing by degrees and might be left to a natural 
death. Such arguments may be honourably adduced 
against the measure. But the cry of “ Religion in 
danger ” is mere moonshine. The Garbhddhdnists 
have taken up a position, in which they can expect 
no support from other parts of India, nor even trom 
nearer provinces like Behar and Orissa. Against a 
pan-Indian enactment, they are opposing, at best, a 
provincial custom. But this custom, whatever its re- 
ligious force even in the province of Bengal, is falling 
into desuetude as it deserves to fall. It rests on the 
authority of Raghunandan — an authority which is 
crumbling day by clay. The modern school of Ben- 
gal have already made a departure from Raghunan- 
clan in notable respects. We will give one example. A 
few years before, no Bengal Pandit would venture 
to grant permission for the performance of the funer- 

liollowuy's Fids and Ointment KheumuiMn and Gout. — These 
puiifying and soothing remedies deseivc the earnest attention of all 
persons liable to gout, sciatica, or other painful affections of the 
muscles, nerves, or joints. The Ointment should be applied after the 
affected parts have been patiently fomented with warm water, when 
the ointment should be diligently rubbed upon the adjacent skin, unless 
the friction causes pain. Holloways Fills should be simultaneously 
uken to diminish pain, reduce inflammation, and purify the blood. 
This treatment abates the violence, and lessens the frequency of gout, 
rheumatism, and all spasmodic diseases which spring from hereditary 
predisposition, or from any accidental weakness of constitution. The 
Ointment checks the local malady, while the Pills restore vital power. 
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al ceremonies of a felo de se, simply because there 
was no sanction for it in Ragliunandan, although the 
older jurists had provided for it on condition of 
certain preliminary expiatory ceremonies being gone 
through. So great was the respect for Kaghunan- 
dan’s authority in Bengal, that the more ancient 
provisions remained as a dead letter, so that, 
until of late, even Rajahs and wealthy zemindars 
failed to induce the Pandits of Bengal to sanc- 
tion the performance of the funeral rites of a 
relative who had killed himself. This was no small 
humiliation to the survivors — -no small social in- 
famy — -all the more painful from the high social 
position of the family in which such an event oc- 
curred. But what is the case now ? Raghunandan’s 
authority has been discarded in favor of old law, 
and hardly any felo de sc goes now without receiving 
his last funeral rites. We commend the moral of 
this to the more candid among the Garbhddhan- 
ists and their adherents. But the agitators wanted 
a good cry, and nothing better could serve their 
turn than a religious cry with which to work upon 
the passions of a people so sensitive on religion. 
Nothing, however, could be more unjust than 
their imputations upon the Government after the 
Viceroy’s elaborate explanation of the position of 
the Government with respect to questions of re- 
ligion. II is speech on the introduction of the Bill 
was one long argument with the influential Reform 
Party in England, showing how the Government of 
India were precluded, by their pledge of religious 
neutrality as well as by inherent or practical difficul- 
ties involved in the problems, from undertaking any 
one of the reforms which had been so earnestly 
pressed upon their acceptance. No thoroughgoing 
orthodox Hindu or Mahomedan but would be de- 
lighted with the Viceroys clear and straightforward 
adhesion to the policy of religious non-interference. 
If nevertheless his Government undertook the pre- 
sent measure, it was from a belief, “as at present 
advised,” that it involved no interference with re- 
ligion. After this, to fall foul of such a tolerant Gov- 
ernment, in the passionate way the agitators are 
doing, is simply marvellous. 

The Garbhddhdnists are exulting over their late 
demonstration on the maidan. It was numerically a 
great gathering, the number being variously es- 
timated, but the significance of numbers, such as it 
is, is minimised by the questionable devices by which 
the crowds were drawn. Admitting, however, the 
fullest success that may be claimed for the mass meet- 
ing, the greater is the pity of it. The demonstra- 
tion is not one of which we may be proud. It shows 
that there are some ingenious and desperate men 
among us who are ready to go to any lengths. It 
certainly shows in no enviable light the character 
of our so-called leading men, whoever they may 
be, that lent themselves to such a thing. Let them 
rave who like about the prodigy of brute numbers 
wheedled by false pretences. As a respectable move- 
ment the meeting was an abortion. A meeting 
meant to impress the Government called by no re- 
cognised individual or Association, indeed upon an 
anonymous summons — from which the more prominent 
citizens kept away — which was addressed by no re- 
cognised public man ! The number itself would indeed 
have been impressive, but how was it swelled ? The 
town was for days disturbed by noisy trumpets calling 
the people to the maidan , to save their religion and 
the honor of their mothers and sisters and daughters 
from the attack of a reckless gang of legislators, by 
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representing before the Governor-General — who 
would be there — the enormity of the Bill. And the 
people — that is such part of them as could swallow 
the bait — responded to the call — all honour to them for 
their respect for their religion and their regard for the 
honour of their women ! We ourself went through a 
busy part of the city to the maidan , and had a fine 
opportunity of observing how the bulk of the 
gathering was made up of schoolboys ajid the ignor- 
ant classes who were drawn to see the Viceroy and 
share the Tamasha that was sure to be provided for 
His Excellency. There were not more than half a 
dozen Mussulmans and not a single Ooriya. There 
were many Marwaris who went in their gala dresses, 
lustily maunching betel leaf, as to a Ram Lecla . Of 
men who know the object of the demonstration — of 
men who understand the modus operand r i of legislation 
— of men who had seen , the Bill, there was scarce- 
ly a trace. In such a great crowd, there were doubt- 
less many serious minded men who were led to the 
grounds from conviction. But what is the value 
of that conviction ? The only reality about the de- 
monstration was a feeling of terror that had pos- 
sessed the popular mind that the law would be 
an engine of tyranny, attacking the peace and 
privacy of the native household. We have talked 
with even respectable and educated men, and they 
are also possessed by an abnormal fear. That such 
a feeling has been generated in the public mind 
is undeniable, and it is this feeling which drew the 
more respectable portion of the gathering. This 
feeling owes its origin to a settled distrust of Govern- 
ment, which it has been the business of some agitators 
to spread among our people. It is, however, an idle 
fear. The law will be seldom called into requisition, 
and its importance lies chiefly in its educative influ- 
ence. The popular suspicion of the Government is 
quite groundless and undeserved. The Government 
mean well for them, and it is peculiarly hard they 
should receive opposition when they deserved grateful, 
support and cordial sympathy. 


RECENT THERAPEUTIC DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 

When the triumph of Dr. Koch’s discovery of a 
certain cure for consumption was at its height, and 
the whole civilized world rang with his praises, 
Reis & Rayyct almost alone refused to swell the 
chorus of applause before the promised results were 
achieved. We were old enough to remember several 
oracles flourish and decay, and our reading had 
furnished countless instances of exploded certainties 
in medicine. What wonder that that cure would be 
anything belter than a nine days’ wonder ? It was at 
least prudent to wait. We did not wait long before 
rumours of an adverse character invaded our ears. 
Another startling scientific discovery has attacked 
and discredited the Koch discovery. The new pro- 
phet is Dr. Liebmann. It appears that Koch’s treat- 
ment, whether it can cure consumption or not, ag- 
gravates it. Dr. Liebmann announces in a Berlin 
medical journal that inoculation with Koch’s lymph 
generates in the blood tubercle bacilli. Such bacilli 
do not otherwise occur in the blood of consumptives. 
But two or three injections of Koch’s lymph fluid is 
sufficient to cause these living germs in the blood. 

We now find that Koch’s discovery did not alto- 
gether 'escape criticism at home. In the first place, its 
originality was, if not roundly questioned, detracted 
from, considerably. The discovery was fully expect- 
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ed in the precise direction in which it has occurred. 
Then the 'great pathologist Virchow found fresh 
tubercles developing in different parts of the bodies 
of dead consumptives who had undergone the lymph 
treatment. The power, for good or evil, of the 
lymph is admitted. According to the great patho- 
logist, it creates such a disturbance in the tissues, 
that they throw out the bacilli into the blood to 
circulate in all parts of the body and produce 
new tubercles. It is reassuring to learn that these 
nasty living punctuating pests are not so for- 
midable after all. They do not take root in 
every soil, and they are usually eliminated with 
ease. Thus, anthrax introduced into a rabbit’s 
circulation do not stay more than some minutes. 
If they are usually found in numbers in the spleen, 
that is because that dull organ is a sort of sieve or a 
sponge which receives all * the impurities of the cir- 
culation. Luckily, the spleen is provided with cells — 
phagocites — which elbow out the bacilli, not without 
a hard struggle. It seems established that the pha- 
gocites of the rabbits always get the better of the 
anthrax bacilli. The latter secrete a poison which 
threatens paralysis to the former, but the phagocites 
are rouzed to energy and overpower and crush the 
enemy and eat them up. liy analogy, the phagocites 
in man ought to be equally efficient against each and 
sundry of the bacilli kind. The experiments held 
do not discourage such a hope. But it is feared that 
enfeebled constitutions might not survive the war 
between the minute belligerents. Injustice to^the 
great discoverer, it must be remembered that Koch 
himself does not claim for his lymph the virtue of 
curing advanced cases. Herein at any rate, the ex- 
periments confirm him. We only hope all this ado 
may result in giving mankind a true remedy against 
tubercular consumption. 

The French faculty too are busy. For some years, 
two medical men of Nantes have been conjointly con- 
ducting their enquires, and they have hit upon an ori- 
ginal treatment. It is infusion of the blood of goats. 
Dr. Berlin and Dr. Picq, the investigators in question, 
have at length emerged from provincial obscurity 
into the Ijght of the metropolis. They lately gave a 
demonstration of their method before the doctors of 
Paris. They proceed on the fact that certain animals 
are exempt from certain diseases. Thus, rats are 
above the reach of diphtheria, and rabbits beyond the 
attack of tetanus. So goats are under no liability 
to tubercular disease. Not only are these diseases 
unknown respectively among these classes of animals, 
but all attempts to give them these diseases have 
failed. They would not take the taint. Thyrc surely 
must be some property In the blood to resist the en- 
croachments of the particular ailment. Acting upon 
this hint, these doctors concluded that, if the blood of 
goats could be introduced into the human organism 
suffering from tuberculosis, the disease would be 
eliminated. Accordingly, they experimented by trans- 
fusion of the blood of goats, and appear to have met 
with success so far as to embolden them to come for- 
ward before the Parisian faculty. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT. 

With Notes by Dr. J. N. Biiattacharjkf.. 

Sir, — I propose to be very brief this time. 

1 am not at all inclined to grudge the Rishis the assistance of 
Counsel at their present trial. But I find it impossible to shut my 
eyes to the fact that, if the Rishis arc on trial, the country is 
threatened with a most mischievously inquisitorial piece of 
criminal legislation, on the strength of a foregone conclusion of its 
guilt, -without so much as giving it the benefit of a trial. It is a 


libel (l) on the country to assume that the evil which the legislature 
seeks to put down exists at all. 

Your first note to my last letter raises a very difficult question, (2) 
namely, what are the sources to which a Hindu in general and a 
Bengali Hindu in particular is to look, for his law? I await your answer. 

With all deference to you, I beg to be permitted to demur to 
your proposition that Hindu commentators never pry into reasons. 
I agree with you so far that they seldom avow the fact, but the in- 
terpretations they put on religious texts arc tinged all the same by 
what they consider to he the reasons for the rules embodied in 
them. Wc have seen that, in his Jyotisb T,itzv<t % (3) Raghunandan lays 
down that the lowest age at which a girl is capable of bearing 
healthy children, is 16, and again in his S/nriti he mak.es out that 
marriage is to be consummated on the first occurrence of a certain 
event in the girl, which admittedly may take place when the girl is 
no older than 11. But does he say anything in his Smriti to dis- 
countenance such early consummation? if not, why? I think, 
there can be but one answer. He must have thought — I do not 
say that the early Rishis thought — that the object of Garbhadban 
was not to beget healthy children but any children. If he thought 
so, his opinion must have been induced by some such considcrtions 
as I suggested under the third issue in my first letter. The opi- 
nions of other commentators may — indeed, must — have been simi- 
larly influenced by what they conceived to be the reasons for the 
particular rules interpreted by them. 

I note that you have, by one of your notes to my last letter, con- 
ceded that the desirability of the perpetuation of lineage is 
one of the reasons that prompted the declaration by the Rishis 
of a son being the source of greater spiritual bliss than a 
daughter. But why is perpetuation of lineage held to be fruit- 
ful of spiritual bliss ? Is perpetuation of lineage a thing to be 
desired for its own sake ? Isa desire to perpetuate one’s self 
by leaving behind him children the outcome of a natural craving 
of the human heart ? Speaking from actual experience, I venture 
to assert that it is not' (4). 1 know of many persons who view the 

prospect of being blessed (as it is thought by some) with children 
with actual horror. Why then this stress on the importance of 
perpetuation of lineage, (5) specially male lineage ? When the early 
Rishis legislated, wc were but a handful of men surrounded by 
an overpowering host of unfriendly aliens, the munis. Property, 
person and life were utterly insecure. Every family therefore re- 
quired a protector capable of successfully fighting the at. unis, if 
necessary. Every family also required a bread-winner, and bread 
had to be won then by hard manual labour, by “ delving and 
spinning ” probably. Society (of course, Arya society) required 
any number of fighting rnen (6) capable of wearing arms and success- 

(1) So the cat is out of the bag at last ! 

If the Age of Consent Bill, now on the legislative anvil, is a libel 
on our countrymen, the doettine of the (>.u badhanists is much more 
so — it is a libel both on them and tne Rishis whom they pmfess to 
follow. They do not deny the existence of the evil which the legisla- 
ture seeks to put down by the Bill. On the contrary, they admit all the 
allegations of fact lelied upon by their opponents, but claim the privi- 
lege of being exempted from punishment by thtowiug the eutite blame 
on the ancient Sage-., who aic accepted by 11s as our guides. Wc cannot 
possibly help those who arc detei mined to be convicted on their own 
admission. But as our L iwgivei s cannot be expected to come back 
again to this world in order to explain then doctrines, wc, as their humble 
followers, consider it out sacred duty to show that they weie not devoid 
of humanity and common sense like the (v.itblndhan agitators, and 
that, as a matter of fact, they never enjoined or sanctioned the act 
of impregnation on child- wives of eight or nine years. - -El>. R £*• A*. 

(2) It is an extensive question, and we do not think that we have anything 
to say on the subject wlii< h is not known to our coriespondent.El) ft.&^ft. 

(3) The text of Biiuj 1 Bala Bhnna cited by Kaglnmandan in Ins Yotiz 
Tatwa , is taken by him in a vciy different sense from that attributed 
to it by our correspondent. The context shows that the founder of the 
Bengal school meant 10 heat it as a pratit*ra'th*h or a rule for meeting 
exceptional cases. The plain meaning of the text in iy support the 
view that impregnation is not pioper before the wife has attained 
her sixteenth year. But R iglumaudan takes it in a different sense, 
and there is no such conflict in his Digests as our correspondent 
has attempted to explain by his theory. 

(4) Our belief is that there is such a natural craving, and onr Rishis 
stimulated that craving in order (1) to induce men to marry in regular 
form (2) to make them live as peaceful and industrious citizens (3) to 
safeguard the proper caie of children (4) to make illegitimacy as rare 
as possible (5) to render it possible for the puesily class to marry and 
beget children without hiding their sanctity. 

(5) Because it was the only handle by which our legislators could work 
upon the sentiments of their followers. ~El>. ft. ft. 

(6) This is rather an argument in favor of the position that sickly 
children were not wanted.— Ed. ft. ft. 
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fully protecting it from oppression by its enemies, the asuras , who 
were numerically considerably superior to it and who were by no 
means slack in coming down upon it as frequently as they could 
possibly manage. In such circumstances, every man who contri- 
buted a male member to society contributed to its efficiency and 
vitality, and thus earned its gratitude and reward in the shape of 
bpiritual bliss. 

Just another word about the spiritual merits of having a son. It 
is not ‘.imply for the sake of one’s own spiritual benefit that a son 
is important. Every man owes his pitrikks (7) a son, and so long as 
he docs not present them with one, his debt is not discharged. 
(Manu, eh. IX, v. 106). A man may, indeed, ascend to heaven 
by avoiding sensuality and without leaving any issue in his family 
under v. 160, Manu, eh. V., but he must be put down as a selfish 
man who, while he compasses his own ascension to heaven, fails to 
pay the just debt he owes his pitrilok* of the (shall I say ?) sum of 
a son. 

Verses 159 to 1 6 1 of Manu, eh. V., to which T have been 
referred, talk of the duties of the widow to the memory of her 
departed lord and not of the duties of the wife to her husband. 
That fact alone appears to me to take away a great deal from the 
force of the argument based on them. The Verses, read with 
those on the reciprocal duties of husband and wife during coverture, 
appear to be intended to apply to such unfortunate widows alone 
as have not borne children, not owing to any remissness on the 
part of themselves or their husbands during coverture, but owing 
ro unavoidable circumstances, such as the barrenness of themselves 
or their husbands, the supervention of their widowhood before they 
were capable of bearing children, and such like. One, who has 
not had opportunity given him or her of discharging a given duty, 
cannot be held guilty of omission to do that duty. But the case 
of one who, having had opportunity, neglects to avail himself of it, 
stands on an altogether different footing. 

Then again, though a childless widow in the circumstances con 
templatcd by Vyavasthas 159 to 161 may demand admittance to 
heaven under those provisions of Manu, what is the poor girl, who 
departs this world, during coverture, after having arrived at the 
child-bearing agc(8) and yet without having any issue, to say to the 
cruel inexorable gate-keepers of heaven when they refuse to open 
the portals at her bidding ? 1 do not find any provision in Manu 
that will let her into heaven. In fact, woman stands on a very 
different footing from man and for good reasons too. 

Then again, the language of Verse 159 shews that it is a 
statement of a fact, while that of the following shews that it is only 
an infeVcnce based on the fact adverted to in the foregoing Vyavas- 
tha. One thing is clear from the difference in the wording of the 
two Vyavasthas. It is — that, though many thousands of Brahmans 
had before the time of Manu ascended to heaven by dint of their 
abstinence from sensuality, no individual of the womankind had 
up to then done so. I am, however, quite willing to take Manu’s 
v/ord for it that a childless woman too will ascend to heaven by 
devoting herself to pious austerities during widowhood. But if she 


(7) The Rishis did all they could to stimulate the craving for an 
Aurasa son. In order to make assurance doubly sure, they declared 
that such a son was a source of spiritual bliss in several different ways. 
With regard to the texts in which it is declared that the father, grand- 
father, brother and mother of marriageable girls suffered endless 
torments in hell by not giving them in maniage at the proper time, 
the only rational explanation seems to us to be that the object of the 
Rishis was to enforce the marriage of girls at a very early age. The 
most orthodox follower of our Shasters will not, we fear, be piepared J 
to maintain that our Lawgivers started with any a priori belief about 
the spiritual necessity of the early marriage of girls. It seems to us 
much more reasonable to suppose that they were swayed by mote 
practical considerations, namely, 

(1) The necessity of abolishing the Gandharvya form of maniage, 

by which innocent maidens ran the risk of being ruined 
for ever. 

(2) The making of Kanina and Sahodraja sons as rare as possible. 

The Rishis nowhere say that these were the considerations which 

led then to enjoin the early maniage of girls. They have only laid 
down that great sin is incurred by allowing a girl to remain unmarried 
after her attaining puberty. Similarly, they have expatiated on the 
spiritual advantages of having a son. But the considerations which in- 
fluenced them in their legislation were obviously very different. One has 
only to read their Codes carefully, in order to be able to make out under 
what circumstances they legislated, and how they achieved the objects 
which they had in view. 

(8) The question is, What is the child-bearing age ? It cannot be the 
fault of a girl-wife if she die at the age of twelve, without leaving any 
progeny. 


chooses to practise pious austerities during coverture, (9) she does so at 
her own risk and must take the consequences, I presume. 

I am going to clinch the foregoing argument (over which 1 con- 
fess to having laughed at myself, though I am convinced that it is a 
good enough argument in all conscience,) with an apt quotation 
from Manu. Vide Vyavasha 4, ch. IX., which lays down that a 
husband, who, during his wife’s ritu ; does not have intercourse with 
her is blameworthy. Now, there is no corresponding provision in 
all Manu that a wife, by denying herself to her husband during her 
ritu , becomes blameworthy(io). This state of things clearly indicates 
that intercourse during ritu and, therefore, begetting* children are 
necessary more for the sake of the wife than for that of the husband, 
for he is free to take another wife if he likes. 

I can fortify my position still further by another quotation from 
Manu. Vide Vs. 147 to 149, ch. V., which lay down that a 
woman can never and shall never be permitted to get on without 
a protector. When old, she is directed to be under the guardian- 
ship of her son.(i 1) 

Let alone guardianship, what is she to do for a living? 

I referred in my first letter to the necessity to women of offspring 
in order to qualify them for inheritance. I wish just to elaborate 
the argument a little and shew how far-reaching may be the con- 
sequence of failure to consummate marriage with and impregnate 
a young wife at the very earliest opportunity. To take an instance. 
A girl is married to a rich man’s son. She is likewise the only child 
of a rich father. She menstruates at the age of 11. Her husband 
cannot consummate marriage with her by reason of the proposed 
law. He dies before the girl is quite 12. His father dies soon 
after. The girl’s father too dies. The husband’s father’s property, 
let us suppose, passes to the husband’s brothers, and the girl’s 
father’s to a distant uncle of the girl. What will be the result ? 
You will have to strain the law a great deal before you can fix on the 
girl’s husband’s brothers the legal obligation even to give the poor 
girl bare maintenance, (iz) Do you not then cause a very serious 
hardship to the girl by depriving her of the chance she otherwise had 
of inheriting a princcssly (?) fortune, the opportunity she might 
have of benefiting humanity with it and the consolation she could 
have derived from the possession of a son ? A Hindu. 

(9) We have nowhere said that a married woman can attain heaven 
by practising the austerities which are presciibed for widows only. 
Whatever our views may be as to the rationale of the doctrine, we 
cannot but admit that a son is necessary, according to our Shasters, 
for spiritual purposes. But the rule is not so very hard and fast as 
“A Hindu” seems to imagine. Our opinion is that the begetting of 
a child is not obligatory, where it is impossible or very likely to be at- 
tended with danger. And, in order to prove this, we cited verses 159 61, 
of Manu’s Code, chap. V, and also some passages from the Mitakshera. 
We never meant to say that the begetting of a child was not desirable 
where there was no apprehension of any untoward result. 

(10) There is no such express text in M mu’s Code. But there is a 
text of Gautama, and the rule may be inferred also from those texts 
in Manu wherein it is laid down that it is the duty of the wife to 
comply with the wishes of her husband in all matters. It is also to be 
observed that, according to the view which our jurists take, the hus- 
band alone is the author of the act of Gurbhadlian or impregnation, 
the wife being only the subject or passive element in the act. The 
shasiric rule on the subject applies to the husband who is the possible 
author of the act, and not to the wife whose duty is only to be obe- 
dient to her husband. 

(11) “A Hindu” here seems to suppose that there is no pro- 
vision in our codes for the guardianship of childless widows. If that 
is his idea, \vg have only to refer him to the following texts which he 
will find cited in the Dayabhaga. 

Mrite bhirta/yaputrayah pati paksha prabhu smritah 
Viniyogartha takshashtt bharane cha ska hivora 
P art k shine patikule nirtnantnyc nitasraye 
7 atsapindeshu chasatshu pitti paksha prabhu smritah. 

From these texts it appears that “on the death of the husband hi* 
relatives are the guardians of his childless widow. They are the 
persons who have the right of managing her propeity and are also 
bound to maintain her. If there be none belonging to her husband’s 
family to take care of her, her father’s relatives are entitled to be 
her guatdians. The reasoning of “ A Hindu ” would justify remarriage 
and even Niyoga. 

(12) The Mitakshera doctrine of survivorship operates very harshly 
on all daughters, and the Dyabhaga law is similarly harsh to widowed 
and soilless daughters and daughters-in-law. But there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that these considerations led the ancient Rishis to 
lay down that the earliest opportunity should be taken by all females 
[ 0 have themselves impregnated. 
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THE MEMORIAL PREPARED BY THE CALCUTTA 
COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT OF THE 
AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Henry-Charles- 
Keith, Petty- F m- M aurice, 

Marquis of Lansdowne, g.m s.i., .g.m.i e., g.c.m.g., 

Viceroy and Gov a nor- General of 1 mini, &*c. 

f I he Memorial of the Undersigned, 
mostly Hindoos and Mahotncdans, 
ol Calcutta and the Provinces of 
Bengal and Bchar, 

Sheweth — 

That Your Memorialists, native Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
the £)uccn-Empress, occupying different positions ami pui suing 
several professions and callings, as landlords, priests, lawyers, medical 
men, architects, engineers, merchants, traders, manufacturers, public 
and private servants and otherwise, but all respectable members of 
their respective communities, whether Hindoo or Mahotnedan, lain 
or Parsee, beg leave, in the general weal, to approach Your Ex- 
cellency with the loyal offering of their humble but hearty gratifica- 
tion at the proposal of Your Government now before Your Ex- 
cellency’s Council for making Laws and Regulations, for raising 
what is technically called the Age of Consent. 

The Government of India has always been distinguished for its 
broad statesmanship. Placed by Divine Providence at the head of a 
great Empire, composed of many kingdoms and of a vast population 
of many and various elements, ethnic, religious, historic and social, 
it has, while strictly maintaining the balance between the different 
iaces and creeds and communities, indulged them all in the fullest 
enjoyment of their respective Personal Law and social usages. Be- 
liefs and Prescriptions. In the humble judgment of Your Memo- 
rialists, that humane indifferentism is the source of the success of 
Government. 

It is the British uprightness of purpose that is the bottom of 
British Power. In that uprightness, the British recognised the right 
of the people to live as they listed. And the people could not but 
appreciate the blessing of being unmolested. Thus the masterly 
inactivity of the rulers quietly gained oil the hearts of the people. 
It was not so much by doing as by abstaining that a proud sensitive 
1 ace could be reassured. It was moderation that subdued them. 
'Hie Government lived, because it let live. 

Your Memorialists cannot but remember how other European 
nations, who preceded the British and acquired political power in 
India, compromised their chances of Empire by abusing their op- 
portunities. They overdid their part. Not content with govern- 
ing, they would change the manners of their subjects and even 
save their souls— with the result we all know. 

Not so the Btitish. They commenced and have continued in 
cordial toleration. At the beginning, they proclaimed the policy of 
Religious Neutrality, and under many vicissitudes, in spite of every 
pressure, they have persevered in it. This is by no means so easy. 
Considering how the entire life of the East is guided by the Creeds 
and Scriptures of its various races, the foreign law-maker is con- 
tinually in danger of unwittingly giving offence, while cainrst- 
111 i tided rulers are tempted to brush away all pci 1 y punctilios and 
all absurd^oves and horrors that may stand in the path of useful 
reform or necessary rectification. It lias taxed the patience of the 
Indian Government to the utmost to leave the people in the com- 
plete enjoyment of all their varied doctrines and laws and usages. 
British statesmen have calmly, with imperturbable indifference, seen 
improvement after improvement stopped, and pioject after project 
abandoned, rather than outrage the people in their notions. In 
letting live, they have had to let ill alone. * 

There arc exceptions to all rules, and there have been in this : 
But not a single one, it may boldly be afhtmed, in malice. 'There 
have been, as must now be admitted, unavoidable exceptions. What- 
ever their fathers may have said, Your Memorialists in general, at 
t hid time of day, are free to admit that it is scarcely possible, in the 
nature of things, that any civilized state can be conducted, with 
profit to all concerned, on the fixed determination to maintain intact, 
to the letter, all and every possible doctrine of books composed 
many centuries ago, taken on the narrowest interpretation. There 
is always, therefore, a mental reservation understood, and it is only 
when the demands of absolute decency or of protection to life have 
been urgent, that the Government has seemed to depart from the 
pledge. Thus was the burning — for their good— of widows with 
the bodies of their husbands— possibly of many poor ladies with 
one corpse — abolished. Thus was the throwing of children into the 
sea in the name of religion, prohibited. Thus was female infanti- 
cide in the name of Hindu chivalry, stopped. Thus was the laying 
siege of households by Brahman duns, suppressed. Thifc were 
fiery ordeals, which may still be found in Native States, shunted out 
of British India. Thus were the horrid practices of the religious 
order of Agorces, whipped out of the haunts of men. Thus has 


the swinging aloft in the air of poor fellows with wounded and 
tortured backs in the name of religious heroism, been done away 
with. Not even the cheap show of mercenary wretches piercing 
their own bodies and very tongues with knives and forks, is per- 
mitted to shock the sensibilities of British subjects. Yet it was not 
a little difficult to uproot these shameful evils. There was an outcry 
in the name of orthodoxy when each of these abuses was attacked. 
Where is the orthodoxy that would revive them ? Where is the 
Hindu that does not bless the British Government for rooting them 
out? 

All the same, the Government of India has, in a rational spirit 
but with fullest loyally, always kept its pledge. Your Memorialists 
can not honestly affirm that it has, at this late hour, when principles 
of fairness and toleration have become the common possession of 
mankind, and when respect for popular prejudices is the order every- 
where, departed from it. 

'The Project of Law now before your Excellency’s Honourable 
I Council, is but a necessary amendment of existing legislation ap- 
proved by the experience of thirty years, while the amendment is 
of so slight and obvious a kind and involves so small a concession ro 
satisfy a gravc»rcproach, that otic cannot help being amazed at the 
prodigious controversy that has been excited. 

'That agitation, for numbers at least, if not for argument, specially 
in sonic Bengal Districts, may well make Government pause. Apart 
as the Euiopeau and native communities live in India, the Gov- 
ernment labours under a disadvantage, and, in the absence of ac- 
curate information. Your Excellency and Your Honourable Europe- 
an colleagues and advisers may easily mistake the character and ex- 
aggerate the importance of the outside opposition. 

The candour itself of Government may lead to such a conclusion. 
The very constitution of the legislature— the absence in it of any 
popular element to speak of --may, while aggravating the painful 
sense of responsibility of the legislators, dispose the instinct of fair 
play of British character to give the opposition more than due sig- 
nificance. Your Memorialists are only concerned that a good 
measure may not be sacrificed to a misiinpression. 

Your Memorialists arc anxious to assure Your Excellency that, al- 
though a great many people, specially in the metropolitan Districts 
of Bengal, have been alarmed by an alternative or a cumulative cry 
of Religion and the Honour of woman in danger, the majority of 
the inhabitants of the Empire are not all uneasy, arc at least in- 
different, while there arc not a few, men and women, who like them- 
s -Ives arc deliberately in favour of legislation to protect the dumb 
nfant girlhood of the land from brutality and violence of the worst 
type. 

In presuming to appear before Your Excellency with this expres- 
sion of their humble sentiments on the question of the hour. Your 
Memorialists are willing to allow that the Bill mav admit of improve- 
ment. They or many of them think that, without sacrificing the 
main object, something may be done to safeguard the liberties and 
peace of the subjects, if only to remove a not unnatural suspicion 
of the executive agents of administi.irion. In that view only, 
they would beg to throw at the feet of the Throne the following 
suggestions, to wit— 

(1) That no Magistrate shall take cognisance of any case under 
the proposed law, where the alleged offender is the 
husband of the girl, except under cl. (a) Sec. 1 9 1 , 
C.P.C., and that no such complaint shall be entertained 
unless the complainant deposes to relevant facts from 
personal knowledge. 

(z) That in such cases Magisttatc*; shall not be competent to 
direct an investigation either by the Police or by any 
other person under section 202, C.P.C. 

(3) That in such cases, where the age of the girl is above 10 
and below 12 \ear*, the maximum punishment should 
not be the same as in the ordinary ofleuce of rape. 

I Lastly, Your Memorialists would 1 espeef I Lilly suggest to Your 
Excellency’s Govcrnm- nt that it might be authm natively made 
known to the entire mtgistui v of the Kmpir*, that in no instance 
j should the new law be set in motion unless a strong pnma fine case 
! has been made our. 

| It Joes not become your Memorialists even to seem to impose 
! any duty on the exalted Repres.-ntaiiv- of Majesty itself, bur, in 
' viAv of the peculiarity of the subject and fh* peculiarity of the 
! situation, they venture to think that all reasonable teais would be 
icmoved and most nervous suspicions apprised, it, following upon 
the assurance given in your grett speech in Council-- .1 sp*'<’ch of the 
highest a. well as most gcneioir. sf uesmanship— Your Excellency 
gave suitable warning to the Local Gov* 1 nments and undertook your- 
self to watch the operation of the new Law. 

THE JAIN DEFAMA TION CASE. 

The Judge’s Cii\i«.e to thf, Jury. 

[ Continued font page ()4 ] 

Mr. Justice Pigot continued his summing up (this morning Feb. 17 ) 
He had (yesterday) closed what he had to say on the subject of a por- 
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tiou of the first charge. He had addressed himself to that subject in 
the first instance, because he desired, before referring to the subject- 
matter of the other charges, to reach some firm foothold on the 
facts which at that stage of the case, and under the circumstances, 
it was desirable to do at once. If the jury thought it would assist 
them in considering the case, his lordship proposed to refer shortly 
to the different charges now, and would proceed, after referring to 
the terms of the fit si, second, and third charges, to deal with evidence 
relating to what took place in London, which was chiefly concerned 
in the “>(!(. owl and third charges and which furnished a guide for 
their dctei tniiutioii of the second question raised yesterday. Per- 
haps, it would be convenient to deal with the first three charges 
before continuing to refer to the evidence ; but his lordship did not 
ptoposc to express to the jury his view of the mode in which they 
ought to deal with all six charges together, until he had gone 
further into the evidence, because he thought it necessary in a case 
which had taken so long a time to have the mass of facts re-called 
to their memory, and the meaning of the charges as discussed 
placed distinctly before them. His lordship read to the jury the 
terms of the first charge. It was unfortunate, perhaps, that there 
was no system in this country like that under Lord Campbell’s Act 
at home of pleading to such charges, but the answer to them would 
probably be, had there been a pleading, as follows “ Summarising 
the first charge, the title of die pamphlet, relating to excom- 
munication, &c.,” It was said that the use of the expresssion was 
defamatory. That was for the jury to decide. Mr. Phillips, in his 
address, said that excommunication might mean being put out of 
caste for misconduct. That is not a meaning which his lordship 
Vould attribute to it, havnig regard to the contents of the pamphlet. 
The term excommunication had another meaning which his lordship 
would suggest to the jury they would not consider defamatory at 
all. It might be that the meaning of the pamphlet was this, as the 
title stated that it was only a statement of the rules passed in the 
caste, prohibiting persons of the Jain religion going to Europe. 
No doubt they attempted, desired, and succeeded to some extent 
in laying them down as caste rules. It might also be said that the 
title of the book related to the excommunication of the young men 
as lately raised in the caste. It would be for the jury to judge 
which of the meanings should be attached to it. Another con- 
sideration in regard to the meaning of the term is this, that whatever 
was the character of the act of the persons, whoever they were, 
who published the document, it was perfectly clear that they had 
no intention of mincing their words. That was a consideration 
which arose from a perusal of the document. What they wanted 
to say, and let people know was in their minds, they certainly did 
not conceal their intention in what they said regarding excom- 
munication. If they ( the jury ) were of opinion that the title of 
the book meant that the matter referred to the excommunication of 
the young men from their caste, then the title was not defamatory. 
It was a well-known fact that the young men were to be ex- 
communicated preliminary to the statement of opinion of the gentle- 
men who composed the document. Then the telegram imputing 
that at the hotel and on board of the steam r they had partaken oi 
food contrary to the rules of the caste, was the next innuendo. 
The case for the defence was that it was true that they did go, and 
that they were prepared to prove it, and even if they failed from 
one difficulty or another to prove this, those who published the 
document had reasonable grounds to believe they had dotie so. The 
imputation follows that thereby he had rcndeicd himself liable to 
excommunication, and that constituted a complete defence. A 
further innuendo followed that any member of th<- community who 
ate and drank with him would be excommunicated. The defend- 
ants say that that was perfectly true. The community had done so j 
by the resolution of the meeting of the loth A ughran, and had 
acted on it, and there was a complete unanimity of the caste on 
this question. Two points of fact arose out of this charge — one as 
to eating in the hotel in Bombay which hai not yet been dealt 
with : the other as to eating on board the steamer which 
had been dealt with the previous da\ . Then, as to the se 
cond charge of falsely imputing that prosecutor had put up at an 
hotel and eaten food piohibited by the J.iins, it is urged by the 
defence that the prosecutor had declared his intention to do so. It 
was perfectly immateiial whether he had said so or not, and it did 
not matter a straw whether lie had done so. Even if t,hc defendant 
was unable to bring evidence to support the allegation that the pro- 
secutor had put up in an hotel in Bombay, under the circumstances 
the defendant had reasonable grounds for believing that he (prose- 
cutoi) had done so, and he had a right to criticise and condemn it 
for the public good— that is, the good of the caste as a whole. 
Then, as to the third charge of defamation by reproducing the final 
orders of the resolution of* the punebayet in Calcutta, it was quite 
true that the meeting did pass that resolution, and the pamphlet 
correctly set out the resolution. The defamation, if any, would be 
in the statement that the resolution had been come to by the Sree 
Singh, or the whole of the Jain community in Calcutta. What was 
the effect of the whole transaction ? Chutterput would say that 
jhe Calcutta community — except a certain following of the power- 
ful family of Boodh Singh — indignant at the proceedings at the 


Moorshedabad punebayet in which, in their view, a farce had been 
enacted, owing to the influence of the wealth and considerable 
astuteness and ingenuity of the principal members — indignant that 
a polluted society was sought to be forced on them as a result of 
family influence, would not have anything to do with them, and 
they were under certain difficulties because hampered by a small 
knot of devoted adherents of the family. After a long discussion at 
Ram Mohun Mullick’s and at the meeting of the 10th Augbran, they 
passed a resolution, which had since been practically accepted, not 
only by the Calcutta community, but by several influential members 
of the Jain community upcountry, whose signatures have been 
attached to exhibit B., many of them quite recently, and in perfect 
good faith, which waa not well rewarded in the observations made 
bv the prosecution in reply. The view suggested by the resolution 
of the meeting of the 10th Aughran was that whether it did or did 
not act upon notice to the complainant, or whether it did or did not 
contain the opinions of the majority of the caste, it remains that 
whereas in the previous year the sacred feast of the Jains was not 
held, it was held last year. As to the question whether there was 
defamation in the use of the words “ entire community,” or that 
the resolution was put forward as of the whole community, it did 
appear from the subsequent action of the community that the re- 
solution was decided, and afterwards accepted, by the entire 
community. His lordship believed that this was the case, and he 
instructed the jury that it was for the good of the caste that it 
should be published. His lordship dealt similarly with the rest of 
the charges, and then proceeded to read and comment upon the 
evidence of the witnesses who spoke to what took place in London. 
The question — a crucial one which arose on these points as to the 
acts of Indur Chand Nahatta — was, they had a mass of evidence, 
partly relating to the ship and partly relating to London on 
which it was absolutely impossible in any way to reconcile his testi- 
mony both as to the kerosine stove, and as to the eating of cooked 
food at the same table with Europeans, eating beef and mutton, and 
as to the eating in London, and the determination of the controversy 
between all the witnesses on the one hand and this young man on 
the other was a matter for the jury. But his lordship felt that he 
was entitled to tell them what he thought. He was clearly of 
opinion that the witnesses spoke the truth in regard to most of the 
incidents in London, but with regard to the matter of eating eggs 
he felt bound to say he had been unable to come to any satisfactory 
opinion himself as to whether on this point there had been any 
definite recollection. His lordship went on to deal with the evidence 
relating to the return of the young men to Moorshedabad, and the 
various punebayets and meetings of the boatmen with regard to their 
admission into caste. He put it to the jury to say if the defence 
had sufficiently established their case with regard to the manjees . If 
that was so, two questions would arise with regard to the third 
charge. Suppose the defence were unable to establish the accuracy 
of what was said in the pamphlet about the Bengalees, could the 
jury say that the matter contained in the charge was a defamatoiy 
statement within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code ? The 
meaning, looked at broadly and fairly, was that, in consequence of 
the acts of Indur Chand Nahatta and his cousin, their ancient 
and proud caste was so disgraced in those regions that even the 
boatmen would not eat sweetmeats from them, and even the 
Bengalees had expressed an unfavourable opinion. Hearing that 
the action of the manjees was being followed by the Bengalees, had 
they not fair and reasonable grounds for believing that, on the 
information they had received, they had done so? The second 
point was as to what was the jury’s view of the evidence as to the 
resolution coine to by the Bengalees ? Evidence on this subject was 
read and commented on. The third charge related to the publication 
of the resolution of the 10th Aughran. His lordship thought he 
need not trouble the jury much with regard to the evidence on that 
matter. It was very voluminous, and was vory eagerly followed. 
He would lfave to draw their attention to some of it, but for his 
own part he ’was disposed to doubt whether, having regard to the 
main features of the ease, any particular question with which they 
need trouble themselves could arise on that point. There was no' 
doubt that the absence of notice to the per‘ons it was. sought to- 
incriminate might in some instances be of the utmost importance,, 
inasmuch as it would in some instances deprive the resolution of 
any legal binding effect. But in the present ease they had only to 
determine whether the publication of the document, as charged, 
was defamatory. It was alleged and proved by witnesses that the 
punebayet of a man’s native place had jurisdiction in caste matters. 
The Calcutta punebayet had, therefore, no right to inccrfetfi. Could 
the jury, therefore, go so far as to say that, because the Calcutta 
community had no right to interfere, the assertion thalt they did so 
by the defence was criminal ? Another suggestion made why this 
resolution was defamatory was that a complete unanimity was re- 
quisite for a resolution of a punebayet . With regard to the unanimity 
of this meeting, the jury wonld have to decide, but it seemed a 
bad introduction to a ease to take advantage of a technical want of 
unanimity of this suit. 

His lordship had not concluded when the Court rose for the day. 
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N OTICE.-— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the PilU at the following 
rates 9 fid* size 8 annas per box. u \%d. size 

12 annas per box. 2 $ 9 < ^ s ' zc 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do. not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 
Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
*holesall rates on application. 


MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY. 

The 27th Annual Conversazione of the above 
Society will be held at the Town Hall, on 
Friday, the 6th March 1891, from 9 to 12 r.M. 

ABDOOL LUTEEF, 
Secretary. 

Taltollah, nth Feb. 1891. 

ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 

Alipore, the 23rd February, 1891. 

The date for opening Tenders for Miscellane- 
ous Stores invited in this Department’s adver- 
tisement of 15th and 2 rst January 1891 res- 
pectively, is postponed to Tuesday, the 3rd 
March, 1891. 

(Scl.) W. H. MACKESY, Colonel, 
Superintendent , Army Clothing . 

AGE OP CONSENT BILL. 

rPHE Committee of Hindoo and Mahomcdan 
-L gentlemen appointed at the meeting held in 
support of the Age of Consent Bill, at No. 12, 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, on the 15th instant, 
beg hereby to invite the supporters of the said 
Bill tluoughout the country, with a view to 
concerted action, to communicate, without de- 
lay, by telegraph if necessary, with the under- 
signed, at No. 12, Wellington Square, Calcutta. 
JOGESH CHUNDER DUTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAIIMAN, 
Secret at ies. 

The 17th February, 1891. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILE. 

T IIE Memorial to the Viceroy in support of 
the Age of Consent Bill of the Calcutta 
Committee being ready, is lying for signature 
at the Committee’s Office, at 12, Wellington 
Squat e, at the office of Heists* Ray yet and 
the Saturday Herald , at 12, Lai Bazaar, at 
Baboo Hhupendia Nath Bose, Solicitoi’s, 
Hastings’ Street, at Coomar Dowlut Chun- 
der Roy’s, Cossipore, at the Hooghly Docks, 
Sulkea, at Baboo Prosonno Kumar Bnnarjee’s, 
Kalighat, at Baboo Debend ei Chunder Gliose’s, 
54, Kansaiipara Road, Bhowanipore, at Baboo 
Gogonendra Nath Tagore’s, 6, Dwaika Nath 
Tagore’s Lane, at Dr. M. N. Banerjee’s, 371, 
Upper Chitpure Road, at Baboo Gopal Lai 
Millet’s, *51, Shambazar Street, at Kumar 
Girindra Ktishna Deb’s, S hovabazar Kajbati, 
at Baboo Akhoy Kumar Ghose’s, late Raja 
Radhakant’s, at Nawab Abdool Lutecf B.iha- 
door’s, Taltolla, at 24, Royd Street, at Messrs. 
D. B. Mehta’s 55, Canning Sticct, where Hin- 
doos, Mahomedans, Jains, Paisis, &c., are in- 
vited to call for the purpose without delay. 

The Memorial is also published in the papers. 
Mofussil gentlemen will please empower, on or 
before Wednesday, the 4th March 1891, by 
letter or telegram, tine undersigned or others 
to affix their signatures to the memorial. 

JOCKSH CHUNDER DUTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAHMAN, 
Secretaries to the Calcutta Committee 
in support of the Age of Consent Bill. 
12, Wellington Square, 

Calcutta, Feb. 26, 1891. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with w Travels & Voyages in Bengal ” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politios, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal. 1 
Calcutta. 

Reis (Sr - Ray yet Office. 

PRICE: 

To Subscriber* paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Ray yet, 
i,Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, stiong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bol<j^, 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says ; — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says : — 

“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
e t aids, &r\, at Re. 1 -S per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, S.tnikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

P ERSONS suffei ing from I.^piosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucoi theca, 
Dysenteiy, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Iutmmt- 
te.ut Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mcicuiial 
Ei upturns and Cholcta and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doc Inis and kabirajs ns hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly tin eel by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of indu al ciues ait* constantly ie- 
ceivcd. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of paiticulais of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moiha, 4G, Mookiaiam 
Baboo’s Sneer, Cliorcbagan, Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet , Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARS BY. ■ 

Apply to Reis If* Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 
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REIS AND RAYYET 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All mu' Watches Guaranteed for 2 years, 

’ V PRICE RS. 6-8. 




The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHI IIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACE ACIIE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
thronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too rematkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

TI|e Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / AY. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Rums 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff - of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our ch.it ges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 

TRUK TO ITS NAME, 

J EYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odouis and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pute and healthy. 

EQUALLY* USEFUL TO 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, See. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms ip lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 
It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, &c. 
Agents : DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildiugs, 'Calcutta. 


FOR SALE . 

Price Post free R$. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Ra. & , 

Cloth Bound Rs/5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawab Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, "REIS & RAYYET” 

i, Uckoor DutFb Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rivers. Steam Navigation Co. 
“Lirrtited.” 

This Company’s Steamer “BARODA” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
3rd prox. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 P.M. 
of Saturday, the 28th instant. 

Cachxr Line. 

The steamer “THIKAK.” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 3rd proximo 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 28th instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goalundo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhuhri to Debrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, i. r., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. m. train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta 7 m% Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways — Passengers and Parcels vid Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to — 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-2, Clive Ghat Street. 
Calcutta, the 26th Fcbruaiy, 1891. 

REIS & RAYYET" 

(Fill NCR AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

IN l> 

Be vino of Politics. Literature, and Society . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Rc. i-S 

Single or sample Copv„ 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adveruseincnts(three coiumns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
eat h insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest charge for which is Rs. 5, 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. F or arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
ivill be charged. Foreign postage separately 
cnarged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booKs and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet,” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutVs Lane , Wellington 
Streep Calcutta ♦ 
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CONTEMPORARY f6eTRY. 

MAN’S LOVE. 

BY MISS MARY ANN BROWN. 

When woman’s eye grows dull, 

Aud her cheek paleth ; 

When lades the beautiful, 

Then man's dqye failetb ; 

He sits not beside her chaii 
Clasps not her, fingers, 

Twines not the d|^p hair 
That o’er her brow lingers. 

He comes but a moment in. 

Though her eye lightens, 

Feverishly brightens ; 

He stays but a moment near, 

When that flush fadeth, 

Though true affection's tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 

« He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s jostle, 
lie meets at the very gate 
business and bustle, 

He thinks not of her within 
Silently sighing, 

He forgets in that noisy din 
• That she is dying 1 

And when the young heart is still, 

What though he mourueth, 

Soon from his sorrow chill, 

Wearied he turneth. 

Soon o’er her burned head 
Memory’s light setteth, 

And the true-hearted dead 
Thus man forgetteth ! 


She sitteth by his chair, 

And holds his feeble hand, 

She watcheth ever there, 

His wants to understand ; 

His yet unspoken will ^ 

She hasteneth to fulfil. 

She leads him, when the noon 
Is bright, o’er dale or hill, 

And alt things, s^ve the tune 
j. Of theUfpney bees, are still, 
flntOJhe garden bowers, 

To sit ’midst herbs and flpwtrs. 

* « 

& </ 

And when he goes not there, 

To feast on breath and bloom, 
.She bring! live posy rare. 

And ’neath his weary head 
j The pillow smooth doth spread. 

Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim, 

She never weariclh, 

She never leaveth him ; 

Still near him night and day 
She meets his eye alway. 

And when his trial ’s o’er, 

And his tuif is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 
Lie sorrows unexprest ; 

Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
tHer settled grief to speak. 

And though there may arise 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again ; 
Still, still, she must regret, 
j She never can forget ! 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 

BY THE SAME. 

When man is waxing frail, 

And his hand is thin and weak, 
And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white his cheek ; 
Oh, then doth woman prove 
« Her constancy and love l 


Holloways Pills .— Weakening weather.— The sultry summer days 
strain the nerves of the feeble and decrepit, and disease may eventuate 
unless some restorative, such as these purifying Pills, be found to 
correct the disordeiing tendency. Holloway’s medicine gives potency 
to the nervous system, which is the source of all vital movements, and 
presides over every action which maintains the growth and well-being 
of the body. No one can overestimate the necessity of keeping the 
nerves well strung, or the ease with which these Pills accomplish that 
end. They are the most unfailing antidotes to indigestion, irregular 
circulation, palpitation, sick headache, and costiveness, and have tbeie- 
fore attained the largest sale and highest reputation. 


, .. . orders if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


News and Our Comments. 


The most interesting event of the week was the Viceroy's opening 
of the Bengal-Nagpore Railway. The ceremony passed off with great 
eclat, at Chakradharpore in Singbhoom, which is likely to be the 
head-quarters of the Company. Mr. Hoare, M. K, Chairman of the 
London Hoard, came himself all the way fiom home for the special 
purpose of acting the host on the occasion. There were three several 
contingents of guests from Calcutta, Nagpore, and Bombay, 
while Chota Nagpore was fully reptesented by its Chief Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Grimley, and a number of the Native Chiefs of the pro- 
picturesque costumes, under stlfte Umbrellas of many 
insignias. The Company had been at great pains to make the cere- 
mony as imposing as possible. The station as well as a great part 
of the line leading to it had been festively decorated, while the arrange- 
ments for the cornfot t of the guests along the line either way are 
described as admirable. The chief attraction in the way of decorations 
was a long line of elephants in fiont of the station, in splendid 
caparison, and attended by Mahuts in gay dresses. 

After the Viceroy had, in response to the request of Mr. Hoare, 
declaied the Bengal-Nagpore line open, the party adjourned to the 
woikshop shed where breakfast was served. 

• 

• * 

Thk shed was amply decorated and looked for the nonce like a regular 
banquetting hall, theie being covers laid for three hundred guests, 
accommodated at three separate tables. The speeches were thorough- 
ly worthy of the importance of the occasion. The Viceroy’s speech, 
in particular, was a most valuable deliverance on the subject of railway 
enterprise in this country. Lord Lansdowne has an admirable way 
of making his speeches on important occasions perfect models of 
thoroughness and careful study. The speech of Mr. Wynne, the 
Engineer and Agent of the Company, is an interesting history of the 
line, and of the numerous difficulties which he and his staff had to 
overcome in its construction. 


While emphatically maintaining the almost solemn nature of the 
obligation resting on the Government of India to promote the exten- 
sion of railways, Lord Lansdowne is at the same quite against a policy 
of reckless precipitation. His full sympathy with the caution and 
deliberation which Government have always observed in this respect, 
His Lordship expressed with his usual thoroughness and frankness 
“ I expicssed at the commencement of my observations a hope that 
my ptesence heie would be regaided as an intimation of the interest 
which the Government of India lakes in the expansion of the railway 
system of this country. I shall not be sorry if it suggests another 
conclusion also. It has been not (infrequently stated that the Gov- 
ernment of India is animated by a rooted antipathy to the employ- 
ment of the agency of Companies for the construction of railways 
and I have heard it said that we desire to keep such constiuetion 
entirely in our own hands, and that in furtherance of this policy we 
ate always ready to find pietexts for excluding what is spoken of as 
private enterprise.’ Let me take this opportunity of saying empha- 
tically that no misconception could be gi eater. The work, adminis- 
trative and executive, which is alieady thrown on the shoulders of the 
Government of India is of such colossal pioportions that you may 
depend upon it that we shall be only too glad if some of it is taken off 
our hands by the intervention of Companies. If, as is unfortunately I 
the case, we have not uufieqitemly been obliged to regard proposals 
laid before us m the name of private euterpnse with a cutical eye it 
has been for the reason that they have been accompanied hy condi- 
tions so disadvantageous to those whose interests are committed to 
our chnige, that it was absolutely impossible for u-. to accept them 
In some cases the offeis made to us have involved the propos ils that 
we should virtually assume the whole of the responsibility for any loss 
which the baigain might entail in the event of its ptovmg a disastrous 
one: in othci ■>, we have been asked to alienate vast areas of land 
without any sufficient equivalent for thus patting with the national 
estate ; in otlieis, again, we. have been piessed to concede 
monopolies of timber or minerals without teally knowing u .Jnt 
we wete going to pait with ; m yet other cases we have found 
private ente.pi.se seeking to construct a section of some me-t 
railway, the section selected being I need not say, the easiest \nd 
most piohtable, with the cn Unity that Government would have 
eventually to undertake the completion of the more difficult and 
ume.mmerative sections. Or again we have been invited to sanction 
the construction of projects competitive with lines already in existence 
and certain if completed to deprive these of a poition of their income.’ 

* ray do not muleistand me as suggesting that the promoters of Rail- 
way Companies are seeking to take an undue advantage of the Govern, 
ment of India. They are merely endeavouring, as ail men of business 
should, to make the best baigam they can for their clients, and, so lon«r 
as India has to sutler, as we do at present, from a fluctuating exchange 

ills useless to disguise from out selves the risk and uncertainly which 


attach to every Indian speculation, or to expect that those who are en- 
gaged in them will not endeavour, by direct or indirect means, to guard 
themselves against the losses to which the vagaries of the rupee at 
present render them liable. These are, how ever, matters- which it j s 
, impossible to deal with in the course of an after-breakfast speech, and 
all that I need add upon this subject is that we are not only ready, but 
anxious, to encourage private enterprise by affording it every facility in 
our power, and, within reasonable limits, by assuming a fair share of 
the risks and responsibilities of the transaction.” 

Of the value of the line as a protection against famine, the Viceroy 
spoke with the utmost confidence : — 

“ I believe it is no.w ao admitted fact that in no one year does India 
ever fail to produce enough food to supply the requirements of its 
population. The mortality occasioned hy recurrent famines has been 
due, not to the fact that there was no food for the people, but to the 
fact thatatye food was in one place .and the people in another, and that 
there was no means of bringing them speedily together. In the case 
of the districts served by the Bengal-Nagpore line, we have until now 
been confronted with the melancholy and humiliating spectacle of 
acute suffering from scarcity in one poition of those districts, and a 
superabundant supply of food stuffs in another poition, coupled with a 
deficiency of communications which rendered it impossible to supply 
the proverty of one area out of the affluence of the other. A com- 
plete fail me of the harvest is, I believe, an unknown occurrence in the 
wheat-producing region of Chat|isgarh, the fertility of which is, except 
perhaps in the valley of the Red River, without a parallel in the world • 
it has been called the granary of India, and it is a granaty which has 
this peculiatity, that it is always full even when other granaries are 
empty. But in bygone years the surplus produce of Chattisgarh has 
been wasted or destroyed because there was no means of bringing it to 
market, while thousands of acres of productive land have remained 
uncultivated or impeifectly cultivated, simply because their yield would 
only have swelled an alieady useless and unprofitable surplus. Should 
it be the will of Providence that any part of Eastern India should he 
again visited with a failure of her staple crops, we may rest assured 
that this line, which will bring the great food reserves of the Central 
Provinces within reach of Behar and Upper Bengal, will certainly Jo- 
far to mitigate the sufferings of the people, and to' relieve the strain 
which would be placed upon the resources of the Government.” 

How the Railway will bean instrument of general progress to the 
province and its people, Lord Lapsdowne spoke with touching 
benevolence : — 

“And now, gentlemen, it remains for me to ask you to drink the toast 
of the morning. I give you * Success to the Bengal-Nagpore Railway/ 
(Loud cheers.) May it prove a source of unmixed advantage, not only 
to the Company and to the Government, but to the people of this por- 
tion of India. Their interest in this great enterpiise is, after all. one 
f; ir tratoending iu . importance those either of the Company or the 
Government. (Cheers.) I feel confident that one of the results of its 
completion will be that the condition and requirements of these dis- 
tricts, hitherto so completely isolated, will become better known and 
understood ; that its leading men will feel that they are no longer cut 
off from the test of India; that the Chiefs and land-owners "will be 
stimulated to carry out local improvements; and that the immense 
natural resources of a region which has hitherto been backward from 
no fault of its own, will with every year that passes undergo a new 
measure of progress and development. (Cheers). Their country is one 
which till now, to use the words of a friend of mine who is with us 
has never had a history. If this is true, its history may be said to 
begin to-day, may it be one of steady progress and increasing content- 
ment and well-being to all, from the Raja to the humblest rayyet who- 
cultivates the soil.” 

• » 

The Madras Peoples Friend notices the case of poor Bysani Rungiah 
Chetty 

“ He was charged with forgery but neither the Special nor the Com- 
mon Jury was unanimous. In both instances the majority was for the 
acquittal of the piisoner. But Mr. Justice Shephard, the presiding 
Judge at the last Sessions, wanted a unanimous verdict and so the 
Chetty has to go through another fiery onleal. It was in the power of 
the Judge to accept the verdict of the majority, hut he did not use that 
power and the inconvenience and annoyance and anxiety have to be 
tepeated.”*, 

Our contemporary disposes of the 'pretence for this judicial perse- 
cution in one peitinent sentence : — 

“ If the next Jmy disagice, suiely it will not be maintained that the 
accused should be tried again.” 

» • 

The same paper reports the death, on the 1 2th February, of Augur 
Chand, a prominent Sowcar and the Piince among Madias Mai wadis : 

“ Oiiginally he was a water cat tier to another of the race of Shylocks, 
then he became his gumastah and thence forwatd he lent on his own 
account and set up foi himself.” 

He has left inoie than thiity lacs, besides extensive landed property 
in Madras and elsevvhete. 


Lawyers are up to any contention, and the English system of judica- 
ture allows them the utmost liberty. A recent case in England illus- 
trates t)iis. A foreigner named Anashasins Vreones was indicted at 
Bristol on tfie charge of altering samples of corn in transmission in 
sealed bags to the London Corn Trade Association, the samples being 
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Chandra Roy, of Cossipore, the . Hon’ble Gurudas Banerjea, Kumar not override such a consensus of the Commissioners, but he sflg- 
Ramessur Mallia, Baboo Bholanath Mullick, Baboo Jadu La! Mullick, gested the capitalization of the sum for a Lord Mayoral residence. 
Mr. Ishan C. Bose, Mr. Suryakumnr Agasti, Babu Mohendranath At the samp time, the Lieutenant-Governor reminded the Chairman 
Bhattacharjee, Dr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharjee, Baboo Jogendra that the increase must not be taken as an addition to the nay, hinting 
Chunder Ghose, Rai Rudridas Mohim Bahadoor, Nawab Syed thereby that it was to be a sumptuary allowance to be expended in 
Badshah Nawab, Moulvi Abdul Tuhbar, Moulvi Abdonr Rowonf. entertainments and in maintaining the dignity of the office. The 


Baboos Jogesh Chunder Dutt and Hem Chunder Mallik, and many 
others too numerous to recall. Several gentlemen— Mr. R. D. Mehta 
for one— were unavoidably absent from illness. The great visitors 
were unmistakably pleased at the entertainment. Some of them 
had their first acquaintance with the phonograph at this Conversa- 
zione. The institution, for the annual entertainment of the Literary 
Mahomedans has become so, maintains its popularity, due in no 
small measure to the popularity of the Secretary, Nawab Abdool 
Luteef Bahadoor. 

The Call to the Unperverted University men has not gone for nothing. 
The joint remonstrance of Professor Bhattacharjee, Dr. Ghose and 
Mr. Bose has already borne fruit. The Graduates are awaking to a 
sense of their disgrace from the wild ‘palaver against the Consent Bill 
held in their name by a few irresponsible men with the slightest tinc- 
ture of the University element. 

THE following disclaimer to the opposition to the Bill to raise the 
age of consent from 10 to 12 years, is in course of circulation among 
the Graduates of the Calcutta University for signature. The way in 
which some of the distinguished Graduates have plunged into the 
mire has rendered such a disavowal necessary. We hope the Gra- 
duates as a body will prove superior to the uncivilization and brutality 
of the hour, and preserve the University against the savagery of the 
Garbhadhanists 

“We the undersigned Graduates of the Calcutta University beg 
most respectfully to assure His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- 
General in Council of our hearty sympathy with the objects of the Bill 
now before His Excellency’s Council to raise, to however small an 
extent, the limit of age up to which the persons of Indian girls are to 
be protected. We regard with abhorrence the practice which the pro- 
posed law seeks to put down.” 

Already in Calcutta, 66 graduates have signed that statement, and 
others are daily coming forward. The principal centres of civilization 
in the country are following suit. Bhagulpore was first in trie field with 
the signatures of 9 of the best men in that town. Lucknow has sent 
24 names, Dacca has well maintained her credit with 43 signatures. 
Faridpur and Mymensing each sends 8 names. Khulna is 13 strong. 
Purnea sends 5. At the bottom of the list stands Suri in Beerbhum 
with only 3 sound graduates : In alias many as 179 graduates have 
come forward to support the Bill. In the course of the week, we expect 
to hear from others. 

Under the chairmanship of the Vice-Chairman— the Chairman 
vacating his 'seat for the purpose — the Municipal Commissioners 
instructed the Budget Committee to include in the next Budget 
Rs. 6,000 as House allowance to the Chairman Mr. Lee. It was 
not a full meeting, and, such as it was, all the Commissioners present 
did not vote. There was, besides, opposition to granting the 
enhancement so early in a new career. At any rate, the vote 
was not understood as final, the Chairinan-foi-the-nonce assuring 
the meeting that it was a pieliminary sanction that was asked 
for and that the matter would come up again for final decision 
of the Board. After the vote, Mr. Lee returned to # the room 
and, again taking his place ht the head of the meeting, thanked 
the Commissioners. Another step still remained to enable the 
Chairman to draw the Rs. 500. The law has reserved a check on 
the generosity of the Commissioners to their Chief. The Local Gov- 
ernment might disallow the grant. So Mr. Lee hastened to apply 
for confirmation by the Local Government. But Sir Charles Elliott 
was in no hurry. He has withheld his sanction. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has just shown that he can be munificent with his own 
money. But he is not the man to allow a pice of the public money 
to be wasted. He was not satisfied that the Commissioners were 
unanimous, or that a great majority of them had voted. He further 
thought, if the increase were to be granted, the Rs. 500 ought to be 
gained in five years, by annual increments of Rs. 100. This reminds us 
of the action of a former Lieutenant-Governor on a similar occasion. 
The vote on the allowance to Sir Henry Harrison was # almost 
unanimous. Nevertheless, it was not sanctioned by the Local Gov- 
ernment without comment or qualification. Sir Ashley Eden won- 
4 ered why the Cornrawsioaefjf* bad granted it at all. He would 


question of the erection of a house for the Chairman was shelved, 
and Sir Henry drew the allowance every month and instituted the 
Garden Party on the Queen’s Birth Day. 

While the Viceroy was about his engagement in connection with the 
Rengal-Nagpore Railway, Her Excellency the Marchioness ohAni^ 
downe performed in Calcutta a ceremony which must have been Jb ia^f * « 
congenial and pleasing to her than was the more august occasion of 
inaugurating an important line of communication to her consort. We 
need scarcely say, that ceremony was the opening of the Lady Dufferin 
Victoria Hospital ami unveiling the bust of the benevolent founder 
of that institution. The proceedings commenced with the reading of 
the Committee’s report by Mr. Cotton, the Honorary Secretary. The 
report is an interesting record of the progress which has been made 
since the first starting of the Hospital in a hired house to the 
completion of the new building upon the New Central Road, 
upon about half an acre of land and at a total cost, including 
the cost of the acquisition of land, of one lac and seven thousand 
rupees. This expenditure has been inet by liberal donations from 
several quarters, but there are a few things yet wanting to com- 
plete the equipment of the Hospital. The more urgent of these were 
a Children’s Ward, separate and private Zenana Wards and a dispen- 
sary and quarters for a Resident Surgeon, estimated in all to cost 
Rs. 35,000. Sir Charles Elliott announced lately that towards raising 
this sum an English gentleman was willing to subscribe Rs. 15,000, 
provided the remainder were forthcoming by the time the Hospital 
would be ready for the opening ceremony. It has since transpired 
that the generous donor is Sir Charles himself, and it is gratifying to 
learn that his announcement has already had a stimulating effect in 
the way he desired, if not as yet to the fullest extent. Two handsome 
subscriptions of Rs. 5,000 each have been received from the Maharajah 
of Bettiah, and Maharaja Sir Jotendra Mohun Tagore, while contribu- 
tions have been obtained from the Jubilee Fund and otherwise which 
will enable the requisite supplementary works being taken in hand at 
once. The report being read, Sir Charles Elliott, in an excellent speech, 
invited Her Excellency to proceed to the ceiemony. Sir Chailes an- 
nounced the receipt ol fuilher donations and expressed his great satis- 
faction at the response which has been given to his call and which has 
gone far to wipe away the reptoach of backwardness which had been 
levelled at Bengal at the last annual meeting of the Fund. He also 
testified to the zealous and self-sacrificing services rendered to the 
cause by Mr. Cmton, Mr. Guylher, and last, and by 110 means, the 
least, by Her Excellency herself. The Hospital was then declared 
open. A vote of thanks to Her Excellency for presiding on the 
occasion was moved by the Maharaja of Bettiah and seconded by 
Prince Jehan Kadr. The assembly then adjourned to the mam 
building for the ceremony of unveiling Sir K. Bochin’s bust of Lady 
I) offer in. This ceremony to which she was invited by the Hon. Mr. 
Mackay, as Chairman of the Memorial Committee, who paid a graceful 
compliment to the illustrious object of the memorial, pciformed, the 
proceedings terminated after an inspection of the buildings. 

The bust was one of Boehm’s last works and shows no falling off 
of cunning in the hand of the illustrious artist. Lady Dufferm has 
been taken in one of her most winning expressions, as we heard good 
judges declare that afternoon, it is a true woik of art and Calcutta is 
fortunate in having such a specimen of sculpture. As far as we could 
juage in the imperfect light of the vestibule in which it is placed, it is 
an unmistakable likeness. 

The Calcutta Committee in support of the Age of Consent Bill have 
issued, for free distribution, a pamphlet tinder the title of ** Reprints 
from Reis aud Ray yet. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. By Jogendra Nath Bhattacharjee, M.A., DI,, 
author of Commentaries on Hindu Law , Vy avast ha Kalpadrum: . 
The cost of printing has been generously borne by a munificent Raja of 
East Bengal who is a staunch supporter of the Bill. 

The Committee’s Memorial is ready in translation. 
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The Legislature has taken a step in the right direction, and certainly 
not too soon, by providing, in the Criminal Procedure Amendment Act 
(IV of 1891) just passed, that, in any case instituted by coinplaint or 
upon information given to a police officer or to a magistrate, it shall 
be competent to the trying magistrate to diiect the accuser to pay the 
accused compensation up to Rupees fifty, if the accusation appears 
to he f/ivolous or vexatious. Cannot something in the same direction 
be done in rrgnid to civil actions? If a person frivolously or vexatious- 
ly accused of a crime requiies the protection afforded him by the 
recent amemlatoiy Act, a person hairassed by a fnvolons or vexatious 
civil claim being put foivvard against him, teqiiires similar protection 
stdl more imperatively, for he is almost without any remedy. Even 
without the amendatory Act, a person frivolously or vexatiously 
accused of a crime can avenge his false prosecution by setting 
the ciimin.il law in motion against the accuser under section 21 1 of 
the Indian Penal Code, and also indemnify himself for the mental 
anxiety caused, the expenditure inclined for the defence and all 
loss incidentally sustained. But no such remedies are open to 
the unfot lunate litigant hairassed by a false civil claim against 
him. Probably, it is supposed that the authority vested in civil 
courts to awaid costs to the successful party serves the purpose for 
which it has been found necessary to devise so many different temedies 
for the piotection of persons falsely accused of crimes. But it is 
notonous that the costs that the civil courts can award (for they 
have to award them accoidmg to a hard and List sc.de laid down by 
ttie law) ate sometimes infinitely short of the actual costs. For ex- 
ample, the pleader’s fee awanlahle under the law in a case in which 
the claim is one rupee is four-fifths of an anna, but would any pleader 
ever accept a brief for such intimtessimal remuneration? Almost any 
case may be carried up to the fiist appellate com t in appeal, and 
sometimes the most rotten case is. The necessity then arises to the 
successful party of engaging rather expensive legal gentlemen to 
suppoit the dec tee in his favour. Let us suppose he wins in the 
appeal too. But the hearing of the appeal may be postponed several 
times, and the patties have to dance attendance each time to see to 
their case and ptobably also to fee their lawyers as often. And dancing 
attendance means mote than mete double. It may sometimes mean 
very sen i ous loss to the labourer- or cultivator-litigant. The result is that 
the successful party, if poor, may have to come out of the struggle woiM 
and completely financially mined. It is a well-known practice with the 
unscrupulous nch, well up in the law and in its abuse, to ruin their poor 
opponents by litigation of this sort. “They defeat the enemy by being 
defeated themselves. ” as they say. Does it not behove the Legislature 
to afford some sort of protection to litigants harrassed in this fashion ? 

Similarly, a defendant too in a civil action may harrass a plaintiff 
by putting frivolous or vexatious obstacles in the way of Ins obtaining 
justice. Theie ought, theiefoie, to be some punitive ptovisum 
against him too. 

Cannot the object desired be secured by some provision in the civil 
law enabling courts to diiect compensation up to a certain sum, to be 
paid by the hairasser to the hairassed ? 

H. 


Mr. Palit (junior), son of the wellknown Mr. T. N. Palit, has not 
escaped with the fine of Rs. 500, which the District Magistrate inflicted 
upon him for his misconduct in the Court of P.abu Khagendranalh 
Milter, Deputy Magistrate of Monghyr, the unfortunate details of 
which have alteady been reported in these columns. The case came 
on for consideration befote a Full Bench of the High Court, upon a 
rule issued against him to show cause why lie should not be stmek off 
the rolls of Advocates. Foitunately, he placed himself in the hands 
of Mr. Bonnet jee and, under his advice, tendered an apology. But 
the apology came too late, and was besides not personally made. The 
Chief Justice, in delivering judgment, said : — 

“ Mr. Palit is a gentleman who has the education and reputation of a 
B.uii'.tei, and as a Hamster goes to ptactise before his countrymen in 
this countiy ; and it is tight that it should be known, in out opinion and 
in the opinion of every one, it is the duty of a person in that position 
not only to protect his client, not only to expect piotection himself 
from the Com t, but it is one of his fust duties to protect the Court it- 
self, and that duty is increased by the fact that the tribunal is one 
which does not rank as one of the highest in the country. When a 
pci sou in the position of Mi. Palit, with the education of Mi. Palit, 
and his advantages goes down to practise befote a Deputy Magistrate, 
it is his duty to show people there how the business of a Court of 
Justice ought to be conducted, and by the respect which be shows to 
the Magisiiate before whom he is practising, to induce people to show 
the respect which is due to any propeily constituted tribunal. In these 
Mr. Palit has on this occasion signally failed. He has conducted him- 
self in such a way as to show that, whatever his acquirements may 
be, he has not that lespect which any gentleman ought to have for a 
ndmnal before which he practises, or the irspect which any gentleman 
ought to have lor himself. Now added to this is the fict that Mr. palit 
has practically, down to this day, refused to apologise for what he has 
clone. It is tiue that to-day he has placed himself in the hands of his 
counsel, Mr. Bounerjee, and has allowed himself to be so far influenced 
by the wisdom and good taste of Mr. Bonneijee, as to consent that 
that gentleman shall apologise for him. But he has never made per- 
sonal apology in this matter. The apology which he has made at 
the last moment thiough his counsel, however eminent he may be, and 
however gracefully and fully that apology may have been winded, ftom 
bis month, is not an apology which we can accept as being satisfactory 
for the offence m his case. Lastly, we think that the least punishment 
which it is possible for us to pass upon Mr. Palit as marking our sense 
of the gravity of the offence in this case, is that of suspension for six 
months from practising m this Court.” 

The other party to the disagreeable wrangle, the pleader of the 
Monghyr Court, Babu Prosunuo Coomar Mookerjee, on whom a simi- 
lar tide had also issued, was, in consideration of the more satisfactory 


nature of his apology which was made by himself and repeated orv 
several occasions and of his* previous good conduct, let off with a less 
severe punishment, vis., suspension for one month. 

i REIS & RAYYET. 

Saturday , March 7, iSgi. 

THE RECKLESSNESS OF OPPOSITION. 

As ci weighty political fact, the demonstration on the 
maidan was <\ fiasco. That is a small matter. The 
more important question is, Whether it ought to have 
been. No reasonable man can doubt that, if it could 
not be held on better terms, it should not have been 
held at all. It was a bad business altogether, for all 
concerned. Wc are not permitted to take consolation 
in the reflection — What is done is done — would it 
were worthier ! For we cannot say it is done and for- 
gotten. The thing sticks -to us. It would have been 
all right but for the modus operandi of the getting up 
of it. It is the methods of the movers that have com- 
promised the people. We are afraid we may be 
reminded of them when we might least expect it. 

We confess we regard with grave anxiety the tactics 
of the agitation "against the Age of Consent Hill. 
They have already filled the European community 
with violent disgust. And not unreasonably. They 
were tricks rather than tactics. The promoters were 
as defiant of the Government as they could well be. 
The very placards were an incitement to the worst 
passions of the mob. The language employed for 
working upon the people was seditious. The Gov- 
ernment were accused of attacking religion. Attack- 
ing religion forsooth ! After more than a century’s 
abstention from interference with religion, all on a 
sudden to have a fit of intolerant zeal and break all 
our temples, demolish our gods, and destroy the 
Shasters ! Now such tactics betray a complete in- 
capacity for political movements in the leaders of the 
agitation. Nor would they have any chance of being 
employed, except under a lenient Government like 
the British. Or it may be, the Government have too 
great a contempt for the people of Bengal to care for 
their menace. So they can afford to give them a 
large rope to hang themselves with. 

Speaking in all seriousness, the incidents of the last 
few days are simply lamentable. The paroxysm of 
passion to which the citizens of Calcutta lashed them- 
selves, seems to 11s almost like a dream. The occasion 
is scarcely commensurate. Here is a small alteration 
of an already existing provision of a law ungrudg- 
ingly borne for thirty years — an alteration proposed, 
upon advice and careful consideration, in the sincere 
belief, on the part of Government, that it involved no 
interference with the religion 0/ the people, while it was, 
on the other hand, manifestly called for in the inter- 
ests of humanity and the true welfare of the people/* 
And upon this to work yourselves up to a towering 
passion, because the Government did not take your 
advice beforehand, to attempt to terrorize the Gov- 
ernment into dropping the proposal, to offer open 
affront to the Viceroy himself — what is all this ? Are 
these devices at all proper — are they safe ? Had the 
leaders of the maidan demonstration any reckoning 
of consequences that might ensue — had they any or- 
ganization for peventing popular dmeutes? Not that 
the authorities themselves were without anxiety or 
forethought, whatever might be the lightness of heart 
with vyhich our Jacques Bonhommes might be playing 
at popular demonstrations. The maidan was more 
than usually guarded, and there was an air of alert- 
ness about the police which struck us as significant. 
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Happily, the crowd dispersed as they came with no 
more apery of similar demonstrations in Europe than 
a few bolder spirits setting a howl of “ Don’t want 
the Bill ” around the Government House. 

And these are the men who are so clamorous for 
political privileges — who would have a St. Stephen’s 
Chapel in Calcutta, if they could ! They never wait 
to deserve before they desire. Political privileges 
mean capacity for their exercise, and the proof of 
capacity and intelligence they have just given is sim- 
ply disastrous to the cause of the country. Their con- 
duct discredits us all — brings suspicion upon all our 
professions. The credit of a century is forfeited, and 
the eyes of Government have been opened to the 
dangers of popular institutions in this country. 

\ 

rf THE CHAMPION G. A RBIIADHANIST 
( AND HIS CHKLAS. 

Tiie Garbhadhanist Pandit has fired a second pam- 
phlet, in which he has attempted to controvert 
some of our arguments, and a weekly contempora- 
ry, which has distinguished itself by its neophyte 
zeal, has challenged us either to repel the attack 
or to admit defeat. The discussion has already 
become so nauseating that we would fain retire 
from the field altogether, and leave our friends to 
enjoy their triumph like Titu Mir of old. But the 
holy Rishis whom we revere and follow have been 
sadly libelled, and we consider it our sacred duty to 
continue the fighting, even at the risk of having the 
choice Billingsgate of our opponents poured upon us 
in still greater abundance. 

With the limited amount of space which we 
have at our disposal, we cannot, in these columns, 
attempt at anything like a thorough review of all 
the arguments and assertions in the pamphlet under 
notice. We will only examine the force of the 
more important items in the pleading and special- 
ly those that are directed against us. To begin 
with, the passage in Medhatithi which we cited 
in support of our position, has been explained 
away by the Garbhadhanist Pandit in a manner 
which can hardly be characterised as honest. We 
mean no 6flence, But we fear that, in the heat 
of the controversy, he has been led to sacrifice truth 
and fairness with a view to serve his party. We say 
this, not fey way of returning his compliments, but in 
the sincere belief that the erroneous view which he 
has put forward is otherwise simply unaccountable. 
'The passage which we cited from Medhatithi 
had reference to V. 45/* Chap. III., of Mann's 
Code. The first clause in the Sloka enjoins cohabi- 
tation on the occurrence of Ritu. But there are 
texts in the treatises on rituals which enjoin that 
married couples must abstain from sexual intercourse 
for a certain period after marriage. To avoid conflict 
between these and the text of Mann under comment, 
Medhatithi has laid down that the latter does not 
make cohabitation binding within the first year after 
marriage. 

The commentator then goes on to discuss another 
question altogether, namely, whether the rule laid 
down by Manu is an obligatory injunction, i. e. t a 
niyama , or a prohibition by implication, i. c ., parisan - 
khya . If it is the former, then cohabitation at the 
time of Ritu is absolutely binding. If it is the latter, 

* The following is Sir William Jones’s translation of the* text : — 
“ Let the husband approach his wife in due season, that is at the time 
fit for pregnancy ; let him be constantly satisfied with her alone; but 
except on the forbidden days of the moon, he may approach her being 
affectionately disposed, even out of due season . 


then it is optional at Ritu, but is absolutely forbidden 
at other times. With a view to decide this question, 
the distinction between niyama and parisankhya is 
explained at some length, and, at last, the conclusion 
is arrived at that the rule about approaching the wife 
at Ritu is a niyama and not a parisankhya , the ul- 
timate result being that cohabitation with the wife at 
Ritu is held to be binding. 

The commentator then proceeds to consider the 
question whether the aforesaid rule is aji arbitrary 
one and based upon an independent text* of the 
Vedas, or is deducible from other rules. 

After some discussion, it is shewn that the injunc- 
tion necessarily follows from the doctrine that an 
Aurasa son is absolutely necessary for spiritual pur- 
poses. But as one Aurasa son is quite sufficient in 
order to secure salvation, the commentator is obliged 
to lay down also that the injunction as to approaching 
the wife at Ritu is a niyama or an obligatory precept 
only to those who have not at least one son. This 
rule has no connection whatever with the doctrine 
deduced at the outset from the texts in treatises on 
ritual. To those who have a son already, the in- 
junction as to approaching the wife at Ritu has ad- 
mittedly no application. If Medhatithi meant to say 
that the rule, which forbade sexual intercourse within 
the first year after marriage, applied only to persons 
who had a son already, he could have, by saying 
so, explained away the texts in the treatises on ritual, 
instead of attempting to reconcile them with the 
Sloka under comment in Mann’s Code. His mean- 
ing is so clear and obvious that it cannot possibly be 
misunderstood by any one having the least pretension 
to Sanskrit scholarship. 

The texts which lay down that the wife must be 
approached at Ritu, are inapplicable to persons having 
male issue, not only according to Medhatithi, but 
according to all the authorities. From this alone, 
it follows that the rule is not so very hard and fast 
as the Garbhadhanists would have us imagine. The 
wording of the texts which lay down that rule, may 
lead to the supposition that it admits of no excep- 
tion. But from the principle — as respected by Hindu 
jurists as by Coke — ccssantc ratio tie legis, ccssat ipsa 
lex , our commentators deduce the conclusion that the 
injunction is not applicable to persons having male 
issue already. The texts and rules of interpretation, 
which we have relied upon, similarly lead to the con- 
clusion that the injunction is not binding where the 
wife is a girl of such tender years as to be presum- 
ably incapable of being safely impregnated, according 
to the common course of natural events. Our 
reasoning has been characterised as overstrained, 
but, overstrained or understrained, we are in 
the best company. We follow the best precedents. 
Certainly, our argument is not strained beside the 
process by which the commentators have arrived at 
the conclusion that the rule as to approaching the 
wife at Ritu is not binding on husbands having male 
issue. At any rate, we have, in the present instance, 
a far better occasion for all legitimate and rational 
latitude than the commentators had in deducing 
the aforesaid exception. We are con Iron ted by a 
grave public mischief, and we have avoided, by legiti- 
mate course, a palpable absurdity. In the absence 
of any express text inconsistent with our view, *our 
interpretation cannot be fairly taken exception to. 

* Our exegetes take for granted that there is a text of the Vcd.is for 
every text of the Smiitis. It is also one of their recognized principles 
that it is not proper to postulate the existence of too many sruii texts. 
And for this reason they work out their conclusions from general pnn- 
ciples whenever they can. 
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As to the definition of Ritu, whkt Pandit Sasadhar 
has said in his second pamphlet rather supports the 
view which we take. In his Bengali dissertation he 
had the goodness to observe that even dogs and cats 
understood what was meant by the word, intending 
apparently to place us in a lower category than even 
the inferior animals. In his English pamphlet, he 
does not repeat the compliment. Perhaps the pas- 
sage has been expunged by the translator. What- 
ever it was 4 Pandit Sasadhar now agrees with us so 
far as to say that the word Ritu is defined by the 
commentators, because in the texts in which it 
occurs, it is not meant to be used in its ordinary accep- 
tation, but in a peculiar sense including in it 16 days 
or rather nights. This may well be taken to support 
the conclusion which in our opinion follows from the 
wording of the definition. At any rate, the learned 
gentleman, who criticised our views in the columns of 
the Indian Nation , will have now found that we are 
not alone in taking an ordinary word in an extraordi- j 
nary sense. 

To return to * the Pandit’s latest deliverance. 
The thing in it that astounds us most, is the asser- 
tion that practices sanctioned by custom only can be 
binding. 

In his answer to his own queries in the columns 
of the vernacular paper with which he is connected, 
he said : — • 

“ I have shown in my first pamphlet that customs 
not at variance with the written law are obligatory. 
The commentator of the Dayabhaga has not recog- 
nised the legality of those customs which are at vari- 
ance with the Shasters.” 

In his English pamphlet, the Pandit speaks in a 
somewhat different tone. But we may presume that 
what appears in his own language in his own paper 
represents his views more accurately, and, in that 
impression, we do not feel inclined to continue 
this discussion further. We said that ceremonies 
sanctioned hy custom only could never be binding, 
and we cited the authority of Sreekrishna to prove 
our point. If our readers feel inclined to inquire 
whether our contention is well supported or not, they 
may refer to the following passage in his commentary 
on the Dayabhaga : — 

Acharashya nityatvc ftramanav&bM * 

Dayabhaga. P. C. Tagore’s Edition, p. 78. 

In connection with this discussion, we have to ob- 
serve in conclusion that, according to a recognised 
canon of our exegetes, every text that may be found 
in the Vedas or the Smritis is not authoritative. 
Those texts only can have any binding force which 
have been quoted and commented upon by authorita- 
tive writers. This, we think, is sufficient to dispose 
of some of the texts which have been relied upon by 
our opponents. 

Jogkndra Nath Bhattacharjee. 


A CONTRADICTION. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, — Your contemporary of the Amrita Bazar Patrika , in its issue 
of the 3rd instant, publishes a memorial to the Viceroy on the “ Age 
of Consent Bill,” submitted by Hafiz Abdur Rahman, the motxoalli 
of the mosque founded by his father the late Hafiz Jamal Uddin. 
The facts mentioned in the said memorial against the Bill are 
contrary to Mahomedan Law. The said Hafiz is not a learned 
man and consequently he knows little of Mahomedan Law, but 
being duped by others who are, like himself, ignorant, made 
certain statements which require flat contradiction. 

First, the Koran does not lay it down “ that a girl is to be married 
immediately after she has attained her marriageable age 5” secondly, 


the learned Commentators never settled this marriageable age “to 
be the period when the first menstruation takes place.” 

According to Mahomedan Law, the minimum period of puberty is 
9 years and the maximum 15. No particular age has been fixed for 
the marriage of Mahomedan girls. The cohabitation of a man 
with his wife entirely depends on individual constitution. The 
Sbara permits a husband to cohabit with his wife only when she is 
physically fit for such intercourse and without the least fear of being 
hurt or harmed. 

The proposed restriction of the age of 12, without infringing 
the Mahomedan Law of consummation of marriage, only deprives 
husbands of the advantages they hitherto possessed, according to the 
Sbara , of cohabiting with their wives before the age of 12, in the 
event of the wives being fit for it. 

A Moulvi. 

%* The existing British Indian L\w too is a restriction to some, if 
less, extent. There can be little practical objection on that score, 
seeing that Nature is on the side of the British. The letter is well 
timed, though it will scarcely stop those Hindus who are making poli- 
tical capital of poor Hafiz Abdur Rahman. — E d. A\ R . 


DR. SIRCAR’S OPINION ON THE CONSENT BILL 

To Sir John Edgar, k.c.i.e., c.i.b.. 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal . 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 306 J, dated the 26th January, asking my opinion on the pro- 
visions of the Bill now before the Legislative Council of India to 
amend the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
1882, and have to apologize for the delay due to continued illness 
in forwarding my reply. 

2. My opinion on the custom of early marriage prevalent in 
this country is before the public since 1871, when, in reply to a 
circular letter of the late Babu Kcshub Chunder Sen requesting 
opinion on the age of puberty of native girls and their minimum 
marriageable age, I gave my views on the subject in a rather leng- 
thy letter to the Babu, and in an article, both of which were pub- 
lished in my Journal of Medicine (Calcutta Journal of Medicine for 
July 1871). 

3. In the Letter , I said : 

“ Early marriage, in my humble opinion, is the greatest evil of 
our country. It has stood, so to say, at the very springs of the life 
of the nation, and prevented the normal expanse of which it is 
capable. And I am inclined to date the fall and degeneracy of 
my country from the day Angira uttered the fatal words, and those 
words became law, or custom which is stronger and more mischiev- 
ous than law itself : — 

vrersT vi iftft 1 

*vv toit ifrvrr wt* 'arf - Tsrervr 11 
wmj ^ writ wrsqurr 3$: 1 
Tr^Twarr r*rapr * ftw: vrrafrw: n 

* The girl of eight years is Gauri (/. c . of the same elevated 
character and purity as Gauri or Parvati, the goddess Durga) ; of 
nine, Rohini (one of the wives of the moon) ; of ten (a simple) 
virgin ; of above that age, a woman who has menstruated. Hence 
the learned should give their daughters in marriage whenever they 
attain the age of ten, and they will not be liable to the fault of 
not marrying their daughters in due time.* 

u I have no doubt in my own mind that high and luxurious 
living and early seeing and knowing of child-husbands and child- 
wives, favored by the anxiety of fond parents to see their little ones 
become fathers and mothers, arc the chief causes of the forced 
puberty whiyh we so much regre# in our female no less than in 
our male children. 

“The advocates of early marriage urge that the custom is no- 
thing else than the expression of a stubborn necessity which has 
arisen from the fact of early pubescence in this country. I think, 
however, we arc warranted, by what has been already adduced, in 
concluding that early marriages have been the cause of early pube- 
scenc. The primary object of marriage is no doubt the production 
of healthy offspring, and physiologically speaking it ought not to 
be consummated before the ages when the offspring is not calculated 
to be long-lived or healthy. The commencement of the menstrual 
function is no doubt an index to # the commencement of puberty. But 
it is a grave mistake to suppose that the- female, who has just begun 
to menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. The 
teeth are no doubt intended for the mastication of solid food, but 
it would be a grievous error to think that the child, the moment he 
begins to cut his teeth, will be able to live upon solid food. Our 
anxiety, on the contrary, should be that the delicate masticatory 
organs arc not injured or broken by giving the child too hard food. 
So when we see a girl is beginning to have the monthly flow, we 
should not only anxiously watch its course and regularity, but should 
also watch the other collateral developments of womanhood to be 


* There being no sanction to render an Achara or custom obligatory. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Tremhljng Sensations, &r. 

} )EECTIAM’S PILLS The first dose will 

) give relief in twenty 
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minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Eveiy sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should he without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
DEECHAM’S PILLS the system. If taken 
■L) accoitling to the di- 

rections given with 
each box they will 
soon lestore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been ptoved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiied them, and 
found the benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Itnpaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
poitant organs in the 
h 11 m a 11 Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, rcstote tlic long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These arc facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BELLI LAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the I / ’or Id. 
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EECHAM’S PILLS 


Soi.e Ac.I'Nts for Ind(\ : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot, Cltvc Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


THE 

EMPRESS OF INDIA COTTON MTT.T.H 

COMPANY LIMITED. 
Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh Ordinary 
Half-yearly General Meeting of Shareholders 
of the Empress of India Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, held at the Registered Office 
of the Company, No. 55, Canning Street, 
Calcutta, at 3-30 P.M., on Saturday the 28th 
February 1891. 

PRESKNT : 

I). B. Mehta, Esq., in the Chair . 

Algernon Watkins, Esq. 

P. E. Gu/dar, Esq. 

G. C. Fan, Esq. 

Jetha Jairhund, Esq. 

Baboo Gourisunker Tewarv. 

Baboo Mohun Loll. 

Hajec Abdoola Abdool Wahed, Esq. 

R. I). Mehta, Esq. 

The Advertisement convening the Meeting 
having been read, and the DuectoiV Report 
and Accounts circulated among the Shaie- 
holders being taken as read, the following Re- 
solutions were proposed : — 

Resolution I. 

Proposed by D. B. Mehta, Esq. 

Seconded by Baboo Mohun Loll. 

That ihe Diiectots’ Report be adopted, and 
that the Accounts for the half-year ending 
31st December 1890, as audited and cnculated 
to the Shareholders, be also adopted and 
passed as correct. 

Carried unanimously. 

Resolution 1 1. 

Pin posed by Algernon Watkins, Esq. 
Seconded by Baboo Gourisunker Tewary. 
That a Dividend at the rate of Rs. 12 per 
share, fiee of Income Tax, for the Half-year 
ending 31st December 1890, be declaied pay- 
able foitinvith, and that the balance of the 
profits, viz Rs. 216 0-5 * Je carried forward 
to Piofit and Loss Account for the cunent 
half-year. 

Gamed unanimously. 

Resolution III. 

Pioposed by Jet ha Jaichund, Esq. 

Seconded by Hajee Abdoola Abdool Wahed, 
Esq. 

That the retiring Directors— 

Messrs. P. E. Gu/dar 

Algernon Watkins and 
G. C. Farr 

be and are hereby re-elected 

Carried unanimously. 

Resolution IV. 

Pioposed by G. C. Fair, Esq. 

Seconded by P. E. Guzdar, Esq. 

That Mr. K. C. Peters be and is hereby re- 
appointed as the Company’s Auditor for the 
current year upon the same remuneration as 
he lias hitherto leceived. 

Carried unanimously. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to 
the Managing Agents, the Meeting separated. 

D. B. MEHTA, 
Chairman. 

Dividend Warrants are now ready for issue. 

D. B. MEHTA & Co., 
Secretaries, Treasurers, & Agents. 
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IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “Tiavels& Voyages in Bengal ” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literaturo 

DY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calc utta. 

Peis &■* Ray yet Office. 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
Sc Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. i.) 1 '/ 2 d. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s 9 d, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

,, Oidinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 
1, Uckoor Dut/s Lane, Wellington Street, 

/ Calcutta. 


AGE OP CONSENT BILL. 

'T'HE Committee of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
A gentlemen appointed at the meeting held 111 
support of the Age of Consent Bill, at No. 12, 
Wellington Square, Calcutta, on the 15th instant, 
beg hereby to invite the supporters of the said 
Bill throughout the cmmtiy, with a view to 
concerted action, to communicate, without de- 
lay, by telegraph if necessary, with the under- 
signed, at No. 12, Wellington Square, Calcutta. 
JOGESU CHUNDKR DUTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAHMAN, 
Secretaries. 

The 17th Febiuary, 1891. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

'T'HE Memorial to the Viceioy m suppoit of 
*• the Age of Consent Bill of the Calcutta 
Committee being ready, is lying for signature 
at tlin Committee’s Office, at 12, Wellington 
Square, at the office of Reis&* Ray yet and 
the Saturday Herald , at 12, Lai Ba/.iar, at 
Baboo Blmpendia Nath Bose, Solicitor's, 
Hastings’ Street, at Coomai Dowlut Gran- 
der Roy’s, Cnssipoie, at the Hooghly Docks, 
Sulkea, at Baboo Prosonno Kum.u B.in.ujee’s, 
Kaligh.it, at Baboo Debender Chunder Ghose’s, 
54, K1us.1np.ua Road, Bliowanipoie, at Baboo 
Gogonendra Nath Tagme’s, 6, Dw.iika Nath 
Tagoie’s Lane, at Dr. M. N. Baneijee’s. 371, 
Upper Chit pore Road, at Baboo Gopal Lai 
Mitiei’s, 51, Sliambazar Sueet, at Kumar 
Giiiiidra Ktishna Deb’s, Shuvabazar Rajbati, 
at Baboo Akhoy Kumar ('.hose’s, late Raja 
Radhakanl’s, at Nawab Abdool Lutcef Baiia- 
door’s, Taltolla, at 24, Royd Street, at Messrs 
T). B. Mehta’s 55, Canning Stieet, wheie Hin- 
doos, Mahomedans, Jams, Pai sis, *K :c., aiein- 
vili*d to call for the purpose without delay. 

The Memorial is also published in the papers. 
Mofussil gentlemen will please empower, as 
soon as possible, by letter or telegram, the 
undet signed or others to affix their signatures 
to the memorial. 

JOGESU CHUNDER DUTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAHMAN, 
Secretaries to the Calcutta Committee 
in support of the Age of Consent Bill. 
12, Wellington Square, 

Calcutta, March 3, 1891. 

Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, shot t winding, nickel silvern Undauiit 1 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism- 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figuies for Rs. 6 per V. 1 ’. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two yeais* guarantee. 
Easily lepairable. Wan anted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appe.it ancc of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Goomah of Distnct MiinsifiPs Court from 
Cliicarole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25 ” Mi. B. V. Clietty from Anantapur 
s ays “ Many weie deceived thinking that its 
pi ice. was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moling II. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says : — 

“ Has never been repaiied duiing the whole 
period of tlucc and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Lan.idian Gold (. bains, Lot kets, 
Penult, Tooth Pit ks, complete Shut Buttons, 
l»racelei*i, Bangle*, K. wrings, Kaulmps (all 
pan), Sc. uf Pius, Scaif Ring*, Necklets, 
Biooihes, Han Spiays, SpertaGe Flames, 
Cigat 1 i 1 title t s, Thimbles and Kings set with 
scienhhc Diamonds, Spplincs, Rubies, Km- 
eialds, at Re. 1 8 /ter eat h V. P. J\ Mi. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspettoi, S inikutl 1, says:— “A 
Get man valued the. diamond 1 mg at Rs 50 and 
inby at Rs. 30.” Nuked Sdvei Timepiece for 
Ks. 4 ; gu.u .mtecd \ seats. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


TJERSONS suffciing fiom la-piosy, Asthma, 
* Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leuroi rheua, 
Dysenteiy, Rheumatism, P.ualysis, Iuteimit* 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Livei, Spleen, Mercmial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctois and kahuajs as hopeless, ran be radi- 
cally and lapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical ctues are const. mtly ie- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mnoktaiam 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 
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41 IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACKACHE 
SPRAINS, it is tty: surest and safest remedy 
tor these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
bicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate k 
Co. Limited. 



Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years, 

PRICE RS. ©-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do, ... ... 3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 


JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED * 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1886, where not a single case of 
illness occurred amongst the native artisans 
there employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty s Board of Trade . 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &c. 

Agents:— DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


FOR SALE 


Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound ... Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 

Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipper alt , 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late * 
Nawah Karidoon Jam Bahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

J, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited .’ 1 

This Company’s Steamer “SINDE” 
will leave Calcutta for ^ssam on Tuesday, the 
10th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 p.M. 
of Saturday, the 7th instant. 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 17th instant 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 14th instant. 


Assam Despatch Service from 
Goai.undo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
Dhubri to Dkbrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, i. e. } packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. m. train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways — Passengers and Parcels vid Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to — 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

1-3, Clive Ghat Street. 

Calcutta, the 5th March, 1891. 


REIS & RAYYET 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , literature, and Society . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs, 12 

Half-yearly „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. r-8 

Single or sample Copy,, 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advernsements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taicen up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Oontracts. 


No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to t( Tne Manager,’’ and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet,” 


Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
Street , Calcutta, 


PriiUfd and published for the Proprietor ever, y Saturday by MUTXV UlL GHOSH**/ THE SEE PRESS, No. t, Uckoor Dutts Lane, Calcutta. 


DROIT ET AVANT. 
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| No. 465 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


News and Our Comments. 


THE REBUKE. 

Oh ! speak to me no more— no more— 

Nor cast your sighs away ; 

For what you think is to adore, 

I feel is to betray. 

Your words— your vows — in vain would hide 
The truth which I divine, 

If wedding me would hurt your pride, 

Then wooing me hurts mine. 

Oh ! ne’er commit so great a fault, 

Nor wrong the vows you ’ve made ; 

For what you say is to exalt— 

I feel is to degrade !— 

To make me yours, whilst life endures, 

Must be at God’s own shrine ; 

If such a bride would hurt your pride, 

Then such a love hurts mine. 


DO YOU REALLY THINK HE DID? 

I waited till the twilight, 

* And yet he did not come ; 

I strayed along the brook side, 

And slowly wandered home ; 

♦ When who should come behind me, 

But him I would have chid ; 

He said he came to find me— 

Do you really think he did ? 


It is reported from Cashmere that the Wuller lake is completely frozen 
with snow. 

♦*# 

On February 16, in the House ofr Commons, Mr. Morley moved the 
following vote of censure : — 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the action of the Irish Exe- 
cutive in connection with the recent prosecutions at Tipperary, and 
other proceedings, is calculated to bring the administration of the law 
into contempt, and violates the civil and constitutional rights of Irish 
citizens.” 

Mr. T. W. Russell thought that not only the present motion like 
similar ones in former years should be rejected, but it was time that the 
House should pass an affirmative resolution approving of the action 
of the Irish Executive, and accordingly moved as an amendment 

“That the action of the Irish Executive had been rendered impera- 
tive by the existence and activity of an illegal conspiracy directed 
against the civil rights of a large section of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland, who have been subjected to cruel persecution and great loss 
in following their lawful callings, and this House rejoices in the suc- 
cessful vindication of the law at Tipperary and elsewhere, which has 
gone far to restore freedom to the individual in every part of Ireland.” 

Mr. Gladstone considered the amendment an attempt to stifle 
discussion by the House of the formidable charges brought against 
the Chief Secretary, and it was unprecedented. Mr. W. H. Smith 
observed that there was nothing unusual to meet a vote of want of 
confidence by an amendment. Mr. Balfour stimatized Mr. Morley as 
guilty of making matters still sub judice a subject of debate. The 
House divided, there being 245 for Mr. Morley’s motion and against, 
320. The amendment being put, on the motion of Mr. T. Healey, 
seconded by Sir W. Harcouit, the House adjourned the debate. 

* 

* ♦ 

The examinations of candidates for appointment as Deputy Collectors 
and Sub-Deputy Collectors, will be held at the Senate House of the 
Calcutta University, on the 23rd, 24th and 26th Match 1891. 


He said, since last we parted, 

He ’d thought 0/ naught so sweet, 
As of this very moment— 

The moment we should meet. 

He showed me where, half shaded, 
A cottage home lay hid ; 

He said for me he made it— 

Do you really think he did ? 


He said when first he saw me 
Life seemed at once divine ; 
Each night he dreamt of angels, 
And every face was mine ; 
Sometimes a voice, in sleeping, 
Would all his hopes forbid ; 
And then he wakened weeping— 
Do you really think he did ? 


THE Road cess for the year 1891-92, for each of the Districts of Bala- 
sore, the 24-Pergunnahs, Durbhunga, Gya, Furreedpore, and Pnoree, has 
been fixed at the maximum of one-half anna per rupee on the annual 
value of land, &c. 

• * 

Baboo Juggernath Khnnnah having resigned the Port Commissioner- 
ship of Calcutta, Mr. S. Finney has been appointed a member of the 
Trust in the vacant place. 

• • 

SIR Alfied Cioft, K.C.I.R., Diiector of Public Instruction, has been 
reappointed a member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

• • 

Mr. P. Nolan goes on furlough for eight months from the 25th instant. 
Mr. C. E. Buckland, from the Board of Revenue, officiates as Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal, in the General, Revenue and Statistical 
j Departments. Mr. C W. Bolton, from the 24-Pergunnahs, acts as 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue and Mr. H. H. Risley, Deputy 
j Commissioner, on special duty, does the duty of the Magistrate and 
' Collector at Alipore. 


given any other being unnecessary^ and hhtty to obuse confusion* 
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For personating a public servant— a municipal license inspector— 
and thereby realizing two sums of Rs. 4 from two shop-keepers, Rally 
Nath Banerji, an old offender, has been sentenced by Syed Ameer 
Hossein to two years' imprisonment. 

• • 

The Northern Division Magistrate has fined a milkman Rs. 25 with the 
alternative of one month’s imprisonment, for milking a cow suffering 
fiom smallpox. 

• # 

The Presidency Magistrate, Egmore, Madras, sentenced a native cook 
to two months’ hard labour, for removing a coral necklace with a thoyet 
and batoo attached from the person of a child playing in the streets. 

*** 

ONA'JH Nath Deb sued in the Small Cause Court T. R. Scalfan for 
Rs. 713-5-6, being the principal and interest due on a promissory note 
for Rs. 564-8. The defendant admitted the execution of the note and 
the writing of a letter acknowledging the debt, but denied liability to 
repay. The note was not for money received, but in lieu of rent 
of the house he had lived in as undertenant, under a gentleman who 
was originally liable for the rent but had left the house without paying 
it up, and on the landlord’s refusing to allow the undeitenant to 
remove from the house his goods, the undeitenant had executed the 
promissory note as the only way open to him to take away his furniture. 
Under these circumstances, he considered he was not bound to redeem 
his pledge to the landlord. The Court— Mr. R. S. T. MacEwen — 
took a different view and decreed *the claim of the plaintiff with costs 
and a pleader’s certificate. 

• 0 

OKHOY Coomar MaNNAII stood security for a post office peon named 
Peer Golam Khan in a bond for Rs. 1,000. The peon misappropiiated 
some money orders valued at Rs. 467-7, and absconded. He could not 
be found nor the money rocovered. Under the circumstances, the 
Secretaiy of State sued the surety for the amount of the bond. 
Having executed the deed, Okhoy Coomar had hardly any valid reason 
to plead against the claim. He, however, gave the circumstances of 
his connection with the peon. He said he knew nothing what- 
ever of the postman, and that he was obliged to sign the bond, be- 
cause he, defendant, was at that time serving under the postman’s 
father in a thana. He wished the court to be merciful. Mr. Upton, 
on behalf of Government, wanted to secure the money that was mis- 
appropriated, and agreed to a decree for Rs. 467-7 with costs on that 
s um, payable in monthly instalments of Rs. 4. 

• • 

On March 29, 1889, while crossing from Ostcnd to Dover, the Countess 
de Flandre was run into by the Princess Henriette, Her boiler burst 
and mortally wounded Castcl, servant of Prince Napoleon who was on 
board. Shortly before the explosion, the Prince had ordered his 
servant to go down to the cabin for a box containing important political 
documents. Castel’s son has now sued the Prince in the Civil Court of 
the Seine for the death of the father, assessing the damages at ^400. 
He maintains that his father died in the execution of a special service 
at imminent peril to himself to which he was exposed by the order of 
the Prince. His was not an ordinary death from accident. An un- 
princely Prince to grudge this petty sum to the family uf a faithful 
servant 1 

• 

• • 

Moulvi Mahomed Khan, in execution of a decree of the Small Cause 
Court against a thiid person, attached a pair uf hordes which Ismail 
Solomon Bhamji claimed as his. Bhamji accordingly filed a claim in 
the Small Cause Court which was disallowed with costs. He next ap- 
plied for a new trial which too was refused. He then bi ought a tegular 
suit against the Moulvi in the High Court. Mr. Justice Wilson has dis- 
missed the suit with costs, with the following closing words in his 
judgment 

“ In my opinion an order made upon a claim filed under Section 27S 
of the Civil Procedure Code is an order in the suit within the meaning 
nf section 37 of the Ptesidency Small Cause Courts Act. The woids 
in Section 278 to the effect that the Court is to investigate the claim 
with the like power, as regards the examination of the claimant or ob- 
jector, and m other respects, as if they were a party to the suit, are strong 
to show this. It follows that by the terms of section 57 of tne Pre- 
sidency Small Courts Act the order is final, subject only to the right 
to apply for a new trial. And there can be no doubt that the omission of 
Section 283 from the section of the Procedure Code applied to the 
Small Cause Couit was intended to give effect to this view. The balance 
of convenience is, I think, altogether in favour of the same view. Under 


the rules of the Small Cause Court claims are not tried summarily— 
they are dealt with just as suits are, with the same remedy in case of 
mistake by application for a new trial ; and the Court has full power 
to award damages to either party. A person who thinks himself ag- 
grieved by the seizure of goods, in execution of a Small Cause Court 
decree, has his choice of remedies. He may bring an ordinary suit in 
the proper Court, or he may make a claim in the Small Cause Court. 
In either case his rights are fully tried out, and it would, I think, be 
inconvenient and contrary to sound principle to allow him to try first 
one remedy and then the other.” 

* 

* * 

The Howrah Municipality has the privilege of electing its Chairman. 
In exercise of that right, the Commissioners have elected Baboo 
Upendra Chandra Mitter as their head. That election, by law, is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Local Government. Following past pre- 
cedents and probably relying on the law, Baboo Upendra wanted to 
take charge of the office before confirmation. This was opposed by 
the letiring Chairman, the Magistrate of Howrah, Mr. Fiddian, who 
had been beaten in the election. He argued that the election was not 
complete without confirmation. The Legal Remembrancer too has 
confirmed the same view of the lay. There is an outcry against Mr. 
Fiddian for obstruction. Mr. Allen too coines in for his share of the 
abuse. Whatever the motive of the Magistrate-Chairman, even if he 
acted differently when he himself was appointed Chairman, it is not 
fair to tax him for not doing what he now believes to be illegal. His 
contention does not seem unreasonable and is not opposed to the in- 
tention of the law. True, under the Bengal Municipal Act, the ap- 
pointment dates from the day of election, yet, by the same law, the 
election may or may not be sanctioned by Government, and if not 
sanctioned by Government cannot take effect though there be the 
fact of appointment. It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose that 
the appointment virtually dates from the dale of approval by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

• 

• • 

IN November 1890, the Hindu of Madras wrote : -“The General Store- 
keeper S. I. Railway. The General Store-keeper resigned his post 
and left for French territory. We hear stores wotth about Rs. 60,000 
are missing, and the Agent, it appears, has reported the matter to the 
Board of Directors, London.” The store-keeper, Mr. Geoige Henry 
Wynn Tremenhere took it as an insinuation against his character, and 
sued Mr. Subramanya Aiyer and Mr. M. Veeraragava Chariar— the for- 
mer described as the editor, printer, publisher and a part proprietor and 
the latter a part proprietor of the newspaper — for Rs. 60,000, valuing 
his reputation at the price of the stores said to be missing. The plaint 
denies the allegation of the paper, and says that the plaintiff was 
never dismissed from the service of the railway and still continues its 
storekeeper. He had been on leave for two months and that he passed 
through French territory on his way to and from Tranquebar where 
he spent his leave. The defendants admit the publication of the 
statement complained of, but deny that they were aware that it con- 
cerned the plaintiff, and aver that in publishing it, they acted 
without the slightest malice towards the plaintiff, ahd that in the 
discharge of a public duty they published the information in 
the bond fide belief that it was true. They further rely on the 
correction published subsequently in December following, namely, 
“Mr. Tieineuhere, of S. I. R. The correspondent on whose in- 
foi (nation it was stated in our columns that this gentleman, who is the 
General Store-keeper of the S. 1 . R., had resigned his post and left 
for French territoi y, now writes that there is no truth in that statement. 
The coi respondent reports that he was misled into an unfounded 
statement about the officer.” The defendants make it a grievance that 
the plaintiff never gave notice of the suit or called for apology. 
On the institution of the suit, they offered an ampler apology if that 
was desired, and being informed that the recantation published was 
not sufficient, they published the following further apology 
“Under the head of Local News we published in our issue of the 19th 
November last a paragraph reflecting upon the General Store-keeper of 
the S. I. Railway. On subsequently learning from our informant that 
there was no foundation for the statement contained therein we pub- 
lished what we believed to be a sufficient contradiction of such state- 
ments in our issue of the 22nd December last. We, however, now 
admit that injustice to Mr. Tremenhere the contradiction might have 
been fuller and that we ought to have expressed our regret m addition 
to our cot respondent’s for the publication. We are satisfied that there 
w.is no truth in t lie statement that any stores were missing, nor is it 
true that- Mr. Tieinenhere resigned. Our correspondent subsequently 
contradicted and expressed regret for his statement. We need hardly 
say that we fully share his regret for having published an untrue state- 
ment, for which we offer our unreserved apology to Mr. Tremenhere.” 
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When the suit came on for settlement of issues, the defendants 
further offered to pay Rs. ioo by way of damages, which was not ac- 
cepted. Mr. Justice Shephard then fixed one issue as to the extent of 
the damages. 

This phenomenal railway official who never casts a longing eye 
on the stoies in his keep, has evidently an eye on our contemporary’s 
money-bags. But who knows, that when he comes to handle them as 
hib own they may not turn out to be filled with copper instead of silver ! 

• 

• • 

IT appears that the wife of Mr. Littledale, who accompanied her hus- 
band in his adventurous journey over the Pamir mouutajns recently, 
is a Marhatta lady. She is the daughter of the wellknown Dr. Atma- 
1am Pandurung of Bombay. 

* 

* * 

The bridges in the world have been censussed with this result, viz., 
“There are now in the woild 47 bridges with spans of more than 
400 feet, and 29 of these are in the United States. Of the total, 9 are 
cantilever bridges, 7 arch bridges, 4 stiffened suspension bridges, 19 
trass budges, 2 tubular girder bridges,* and 6 draw-budges.” 

*** 

It is in contemplation to have a royal Bank of Siam. We hope there 
is no Law at court. 

• # 

Nassick town has been connected with the Nassick railway station 
by tramway, to the great convenience of pilgrims. 

• • 

We read in a Madras paper that “ For the first time the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram and the Raja of Bobbili, whose ancestors were at feud with 
one another, the whole of last century, exchanged visits on the 1st 
instant.” 

* 

* * 

ACCORDING to SelPs Dictionary of the World's Press , iSgi, by Henry 
Sell, 

“There are now 2,263 papers published in the United Kingdom (of 
which London has 493), and 1,882 magazines of all sorts.” 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 



SIR Charles Dilke’s forced rustication is drawing to its close. Driven 
out of public life, by the disclostne of a scandalous private life, he 
bowed to the storm, biding his time. lie knew his people and he could 
afford to wait, being neither old nor poor. The rage of the hour was 
bound to be followed by calmer thoughts and merciful feelings. The 
generalizatioif of Macaulay that the British are subject to sexennial 
fits of moral upheaval demanding, and being appeased with, a victim 
every time, itself had its element of comfort for him. So he 
— bent like perfect steel to spring again and thrust. 

He plunged into rctueinent from Pailiament, to emerge in the sea of 
letters. That geographical lesort was always open to him. And he 
made the best of it, insinuating himself into notice by the ynployment 
of his facile pen on the most important public question* of the day— 
Foieign Politics. In the pages of tire Foit nightly Review, he pouted 
ihe results of iiis ripe expeuence and judgment in essay after essay 
which was admired before the authorship was suspected. Thus, quiet- 
I y, imperceptibly, was the dismissed public man accepted as the accom- 
plished publicist. The national anger has been satisfied, and the re- 
mainder of his sentence may be remitted. Meanwhile, he has been 
showing his face near the old arena. Indeed, he evidently thinks that 
*t is time for him to resume political life. We learn by telegraph 
that the Liberals of the Forest of Dean have nominated him as their 
candidate at the next election. 


In the House of Commons, a resolution was moved by Mr. Clark for 
separate legislatures for England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. It 
collapsed on the House being counted. 


London has been visited with a heavy snowstorm on the South and 
East Coasts specially. The telegraph wires were broken down and 
traffic suspended in many places. Trains are still buried in snow 
between Exeter and Plymouth, as also other trains in Cornwall. The 
passengers have, of course, stiffeicd teirihly. That they escaped with 
life is the wonder. To ^complete the gloom, severe frosts have now 
set in. 


The Manchester City Council has agreed to advance two and-a-half 
million sterling to the Ship Canal Company. 


The note of alarm at the supposed decadence of the British Navy, 
which has been raised of late in the papers and in other circles, seems 
to have culminated at the Colonial Institute. There, in the presence 
of Lord Brassey and several Generals, General Edwards read a paper 
urging Parliament to maintain the strength of the English Navy, to 
enable Great Britain to take the offensive in time of war, and ad- 
vocating an Imperial Convention to consider a plan of defence for 
the Empire. 

The telephone cable between London and Paris has been completed. 


The Viceroy leaves Calcutta on Tuesday, the 24th March, at 10 P.M. 
He will visit en route Allahabad, Philibit, Naini Tal, Somesur, and 
Ranikhet, arriving at Simla about the end of April. Lord Lansdowne 
will open the water-works at Allahabad and the Philibit railway 
at Lucknow. The Marchioness of Lansdowne started on the tour on 
Thursday evening. She joins her lord at Naini Tal. 

At the Supreme Legislative Council, yesterday, the Viceroy announced 
a sitting of the Council on Thursday next, the 19th instant, for consi- 
deration of the Age of Consent and the Factory Bills. The remaining 
business will be finished at a sitting on Saturday following. There 
being no financial legislation, the Financial Statement will not bo 
presented in Council but only published in the Gazette. 

The Secretary of State for India, under command of Her Majesty, 
acknowledges, in a despatch to the Viceroy, the receipt of a telegram 
from Moulvi Maharnad Hussain, President, Anjuman-i-Rifa Islam at 
Allahabad, expiessing the gratitude of Mahomedans at a meeting for 
stopping the Play “ Muhammad.” Lord Cross communicated with the 
Lord Chamberlain on the subject, and points out that the London 
Theatres never accepted it and there was no occasion for stopping the 
Play. 

The Governor-General in Council has directed that the rate of postage 
on letters sent through the Post, by any route, on and after the 1st 
day of April, 1891, from British India to any British Colony or posses- 
sion or to any foreign country or Post Office which is or may hereafter 
be comprised in the Universal Postal Union, shall be two and a half 
annas for every half ounce or fraction of half an ounce in weight. 
The exceptions are that the Indian inland rate will apply to Ceylon, by 
land route or by Indian packet via Tuticorin ; to the French and Portu- 
guese possessions in India ; to Persia, Indian offices ; and to Turkey in 
Asia, and Guadtir (Mekran Coast) Indian offices : The postage on 
letters to Persia (not Indian offices) will be 2 annas. 

The rates of postage on letters and other articles by post on and after 
the 1st day of April, 1891, between Aden and any other part of British 
India, in either direction, will be at the inland postage rates in force 
for the time being in Biitish India. 

The Postmaster-General admitted in the House of Commons that 
there was ground for reducing the Australian and Indian postcard lates, 
but would wait for a favourable occasion for the purpose. 


Two hundred and forty-two Graduates of the Calcutta University have 
already expressed to the Viceroy their abhorrence of the agitation 
against the Age of Consent Bill. The total number is expected to 
run up to three hundred. 
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Owing to the failure of rain in Rajasthan, great distress prevails. It 
has become necessary already to open famine-relief works in parts of 
Marwar. Still we venture to hope that the scarcity is not general, 
and no great efforts will be needed. 

Nearer home, there has been rain within the last few days, to the 
damage of agriculture in many districts, specially in Behar, from heavy 
hailstones. Yesterday, we had a good shower in town and the neigh- 
bourhood. To-day, the weather is most agreeably cool. 


Here is the official preliminary summation of the Census in Calcutta : 

“Occupied houses 65,147, males 4,16,123 and females 2,34,123, total 
6,50,246. These results cannot be regarded as perfectly accurate as they 
have not been checked. They also do not include tne figures for the 
Port or the Canals within the Municipality. The area of the present 
Municipality does not correspond with that of the year 1881, and the 
population of certain blocks must be added to and subtracted from 
the figures of each year before an exact comparison can be made. But 
it may lie said generally that the results show an increase of about 
seven per cent, in those wards in which comparison is at present 
possible.” 

After the arbitrary extension of the limits of the town, annexing ont- 
lying tracts, under the new Municipal Act, Calcutta was hardly worth 
censussing. Certainly, the Census has lost ail its public interest for the 
generality of men. Its worth will commence ten years hence. 

Tarkachudamani has been dished in his own gravy by Tarkaratna. 
He had already been satisfactorily answered in these columns by our 
Smartha Shiromani, Pandit Jogendra Nath Bhattacharjee, who has 
for some years been recognised as a Hindu jurist of high authority. 
The finishing stroke has been delivered by the most learned Pandit 
of the time. Pandit Shashadhar has left not a leg to stand upon. 
Not only is his error proved, but his pretensions to learning exposed. 
For all save sworn agitators, the religious objection to the Bill is 
exploded. 

Pandit Ramnath Tarkaratna, of Santipore, author of Vasudeva 
Mjy*, (a fine Sanskrit epic in 18 cantos, in its second edition), and 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, has risen to the height of 
the occasion and recorded an opinion on the question of the hour, 
in thorough demolition of the prevailing Gobordhan cry. From an 
examination of the Shasters, he has arrrived at the conclusion that (1) 
according to Baudhdyana, the husband commits no sin by not perform- 
ing the garbhadhatt ceremony within three years of the period now claim- 
ed for it and (2) that the proper age for impregnation is above twelve 
years. In addition to Baudhdyana, the Pandit quotes from Madha- 
v.icharjya to shew that omission of any religious act during an illness, 
under loyal or state command, or terror of robbers is no sin. The 
Taikaratna quotes chapter and verse to arrive at the correct inter- 
pretation of the word ritu whtch is not to be taken in its ordinary 
sense but at a certain stage which is defined which should precede 
conception. The Pandit ^quotes from the Rig Veda downwards to 
disprove the religious contention of the Opposition to the Bill. Inci- 
dentally, he points out that the writer in a certain issue of the 
Bangabasi manufactures texts to prove his own point. 

We publish elsewhere an abstract of the Tarkaratna’s opinion with 
excellent notes by Professor Ntlmoney Nyalankar, M.A., B.L., of the 
Presidency College. 

The scruples of the candid ought now to cease. 

In the advertisement column, will be fonnd the publications of the 
Calcutta Committee in support of the Age of Consent Bill. 


MU. R. Fischer, Banister-at-law, convicted under the Christian Mar- 
riage Act, lias not succeeded in his appeal against the order of the 
Acting Sessions Judge of Madura, tor imprisonment till the rising ot 
the Cumt and Hue of Rs. 1,000, for marrying a couple without 
authority. 


MR. Rudra, Barrister-at-law, has made a name for himself wherever he 
has been. He can never advocate a cause without coming in hot 
water with the Judges. At Mysore, he had to apologise to the 
Judges. Now we fiud his name struck off the rolls of advocates by a 
full Bench of the Nizam’s city High Court, for passing, while plead- 
ing in one of the Residency Couits, some severe strictures on the 
manner in which justice was dispensed in the Nizam’s courts of law. 


His impatience of injustice may account for Mr. Rudra’s temper, but 
he must learn to say unpleasant things in a pleasant way. 


Tiie Revd. Mr. Thomas Evans characterizes fthe opposition of the 
Bengalis to the Age of Consent Bill as “ the death knell of their 
political aspirations.” 


In the Madras Legislative Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Bhashyan Iyengar 
has introduced what is called the Hindu Gains of Learning Bill, 
It is intended to secure to a person and his heirs the fruits of his 
learning, skill and industry, to the exclusion of the other members of 
an undivided family. The Madura Mail asks “ Will Bengal oppose a 
bill framed on these lines and introduced into the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, so as to be applicable to all India ?” 


Mr. Lockhart’s great picture of the Queen’s Jubilee, upon which 
he had been working for the last three years, has at length been 
finished. It contains about 270 portraits of celebrated personages, 
including many Indian Rajas, and has been reproduced in Photo- 
gravure in order to secure perfect accuracy in the portraits. 


Here is a true cure for snake bite 

“ D him du Gunajee, a gardener, employed at the bungalow of the 
late Sir Mungaldas Nathoobhoy, at Walkeshwar, Bombay, was on 
I hursday night bitten by a snake while he was wmking at some trees. 
His cries brought his relatives on the spot, and they at once set about 
applying native medicines to the wound. They caused about a dozen 
fowls to suck the poison from the wound, all of which died on account 
of the poison imbibed by them. The man rallied in about an hour 
and is now doing well.” 

This might be a good remedy if attainable. The fowls are not 
Bombay ducks, we hope. They are veritable geese. 


We read 

“A curious case is being heard in a German Law Court. The ag- 
grieved party is a married man. His complaint is that while he was 
playing a game of cards, the accused, a rosy-cheeked young woman, 
suddenly slipped her arm round his neck, and kissed him. The man 
at first made light of the injury, but the matter coming to the notice 
of his wife he has sued the girl for damages.” 

Poor fellow 1 He must be subject to strong “ Home Rule,” indeed, to 
perpetrate such baseness— -to persecute, with all a pettifogger’s aits 
and zeal, the gracious Peri. He is luckier at any rate than the pour 
Assistant Harbour Master nearer home who, surprising his wife in the 
act of kissing and being kissed, by a stranger, and remonstrating, was 
told to mind his own business— which seemed to be to provide board 
and lodging and all comforts for his wife, then and thereafter for her 
life, and conveniences for her intercourse with her lovers. He of 
course showed the stranger the door, but the fellow snapped his fingers 
at him. There never was such an illustration of the Bengali saying 
about the thief in one’s own house. He was driven to seek the assist- 
ance of the Police, but in trying, with the help of an inspector, to oust 
the intruder, he was expelled his own, not before he had received a 
sound drubbing, the dutiful wife adding insult to injury by hiding his 
Christian carcass with shoes 1 Well might the poor German take ex- 
ample from the fate of the Briton, and try quickly to set himself right 
with his Christian better and possibly stronger half. 

fa ere is a group of men known to the world who never led a woman 
to the altar :— 

“ Leibnitz, the philosopher, theologian, mathematician, physician, 
lawyer, historian and philologist in one ; Spinoza, the agressive thinker ; 
Descartes, the metaphysician ; Sir Isaac Newton of the gravitation law 
fame ; Sweedenborg, the mystic spiritualistic philosopher ; Emanuel 
Kant, the veritable hermit and eminent founder of German philosophy; 
Voltaire, the cynical atheist; Horace Walpole, the witty lively letter- 
writer ; Gibbon, the heterodox historian ; Charles XII of Sweden, the 
warrior king ; Sir Francis Drake, the adventurous sailor ; Beethoven, 
the aitist ; Richelieu, the cardinal and statesman.” . 

The idea seems to have been to notice the celibacy of only first 
class men. If so, it is a slur upon the Catholic Church to take one 
example from it. As for the rest, what claim has Horace Walpole to 
be on the list ? If the Earl of Orford, why not Cowper, who was a Poet 
of mer/t besides a charming letter-writer. And why brand Voltaire a» 
a “ cynical atheist ?” Cynic he may have been, but surely 00 atheist. 


! 
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ABDUL UVQaiias Sirdar Diler-ul-Mulk sued, in the Bombay High 
Court, Captain Charles Norman, his late Private Secretary, Messrs. 
William Watson & Co., Agents of the Captain, and Messrs. Rough- 
ton and Byrne, solicitors and solicitors to the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, The plaintiff prayed that the defendant, Captain Charles 
Norman, he decreed to deliver up to him a packet referred to in a 
letter of the loth October. 1890, and other documents which he may 
have obtained by means of his employment as private secretary to the 
plaintiff, and may be restrained from communicating to the defendants, 
Messrs. Roughton and Byrne, or any other persons, any of the infor- 
mation acquit ed by him by means of his employment ; that in the 
meantime the defendants, Messrs. William Watson and Co. and 
Michael T. Carroll, be restrained by injunction from handing to the 
defendants, Messrs. Roughton and Byrne, the packet entrusted to them 
by the defendant, Captain Charles Norman ; and that Messrs. Roughton 
and Byrne may be restrained from receiving the packet in question, &c. 

Mr. Lang and Mr. Inverarity, instructed by Messrs. Crawford, 
Burder, Buckland and Bayley, appeared for the plaintiff. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Latham and Mr. Kirkpatrick, instructed by Messrs. Craigie, Lynch 
and Owen, representing Messrs. Roughton and Byrne, while Mr. Basil 
Scott, instructed by Messrs. Conroy and Brown, appealed for Messrs. 
William Watson and Co., there being no appearance for the defendant 
Captain Charles Norman. 

The suit is based principally on two letters of the Captain to the 
plaintiff. They are 

“ SS Etolia , off Suez, 19th September, 1890. 

My dear Sirdar,— If you wish me to continue to woik on your be- 
half, you had better place ,£2,500 at my credit with Messrs. William 
Watson and Co., 28, Appollo Street, Bombay, and desire them to com- 
municate the fact by telegram to me. Should I not hear that this has 
been done by the loth October, I shall consider myself at liberty to 
follow my own course towards the Nizam’s solicitors. You have treated 
me as you have treated evetyone else, from Mr. Hawes downwards, who 
has helped you, with infamous meanness; and unless I receive the 
£2,500, by the 10th proximo, I shall know what steps to pursue with 
regard to your case. If you wish me to come out to India again, you 
must lodge an additional £500 with Watson, and pay me ,£100 on the 
1st of every month as long as the case lasts. You know quite well that 
without my help you cannot win your case, and that 1 can put Messrs. 
Freshfields in possession of facts which will upset you altogether. If 
I don’t hear by telegram, I, shall call on Mr. Freshfield and Mr. 
Labouchere on the 17th October with letters, dates, facts and figures.” 

“ Suez, 10th October, 1890. 

My dear Sirdar,— I have received as yet no intimation that you 
have paid the £2,500 into Messrs. William Watson and Co., of 28, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. I have therefore written to them that, if 
within twenty-four hours of their sending this letter to you, they have 
not received that sum from you, they are to forward to Messrs. Rough- 
ton and Byrne a letter which I have this day forwarded to their care. 
If within twenty-four hours you pay them the said sum of £2,500, then 
the parcel addressed to Messrs. Roughton is to be handed to you in 
return for the cash. I have sent them a receipt binding myself on its 
teceipt, not to divulge anything I know of your affairs ; and in return 
they are to take a document from you that you will breathe to no one 
at any time that you have handed me this money. Should you do so 
tny promise of secrecy is at an end. I think, if you have not alteady 
been sensible enough to pay this money to Watson, that you had better 
do so at once to avoid the loss of your many lakhs ; for of course, you 
know, if the truth is told, you cannot win your case.” 

The Captain, according to the plaint, left the service of the plaintiff 
•^n the 1st Septembsr 1890. It appears also that defendant Norman 
was arrested at Suez on criminal charges, at the instance of Messrs. 
Ai deshir llhicajee and Co. and Messrs. Herjeemull and Co., both of 
Bombay. The plaint continues to state to the effect that— 4 

“On the 21st October 1890, about 7 P.M., the plaintiff saw the de- 
fendant Michael Thomas Catroll, who was then manager in Bombay 
•■f Mess is. William Watson and Co.’s firm ; and he informed the 
plaintiff that he would carry out the instructions contained in the 
letters. The plaintiff believed that in order to obtain possession of 
the packet referied to, that fnm weie endeavouring to settle the 
< ntninal chaiges brought against the defendant Norman, and had 
m fact offered to the prosecutors large sums of money in satisfac- 
tion of the claims. The packet referred to in the letters contained, 
the plaintiff believed, certain information relating to the disputes 
"ith His Highness the Nizam, which had been obtained by the 
defendant Norman in his employment by the plaintiff, and he be- 
lieved that, unless restrained, the defendants Messrs. Watson and Co. 
•iid the defendant Carioll would hand over the packet to Messis! 
Roughton and Byrne.” 

The defence taken by Messrs. William Watson and Co. and Mr’ 
Carroll, was that, as agents of the defendant Norman, they had no al- 
ternative but to carry out his instructions and that, under an order of 
the Court, they had handed over to the Prothonotary the letter addressed 
by the defendant Norman to Messrs. Roughton and Byrne, and as 
? hey had no interest in the suit and simply acted under instructions, 
they claimed exemption from the suit. Messrs. Watson and Campany 


were snbscquently allowed by agreement to retire from the suit on 
payment of their own costs. 

Messrs. Roughton and Byrne deny endeavouring to settle the cri- 
minal charge against Norman in any way whatever, and generally re- 
pudiate their connection with the Nizam except thiough their Mr. 
Roughton who alone attended to the business of His Highness. 

They knew nothing of the packet, and had received no instructions 
fiom any person regaiding it, nor had they written or done anything 
connected with it, save that after the institution of this suit, they had 
wiittcn let lets to the plaintiff’-, solicitors, denying all knowledge of the 
packet. 1 hey had no desire or intention of receiving the packet fiom 
the defendant Not man, and had no objection whatever to the injunc- 
tion restraining them from receiving the packet, but they consideiccl 
that under the circumstance the injunction was wholly unnecessary ; 
and that as they had been unnecess.uily made parties to the suit, then- 
costs ought to be paid by the plaintiff.” 

Mr. George Woodfoid Roughton was examined as a witness. He 
objected to a letter being read in Court, as it was addressed to him m 
his capacity of Solicitor to the Niz.un’s Government, and claimed privi- 
lege. Theie was a discussion, and the Court took time to consider the 
question. 


Stranof. are the ways of men. No doubt, there are many who are 
resisting the attempt at legislation from a fear lest their occupation 
might end. At the same tinip, there are others who are sufferers from 
the evil custom, rampant in the metropolitan districts of Bengal, of all 
India— who yet are not ashamed to join the unmeaning cry against the 
Bill. Some of them, however, are evidently more sinned against than 
sinning. Such is an illustrious lady of Bengal, who herself is a cruel 
victim of garbhadhan practice — of the insane Bengali haste to marry 
and beget. Were it not for it, she would not in her age be without the 
consolation of an heir of her body to succeed to the vast estate 
left by her deceased husband. Pathetic, indeed, is the story of 
the loss of her only daughter from the consequences of the early 
consummation of marriage and of premature maternity, and yet 
she is reported to have telegraphed her opposition to a Bill which 
she, of all people, ought to be foremost in supporting. There are, 
thank God, ladies of another stamp. A respectable lady of Calcutta 
and the unfortunate grandmother of two girls both killed by eaily 
maternity, is not only in thorough sympathy with the Bill herself, 
but she is reported to be pouring out her own spirit into the sterner 
sex of her household, where these betray signs of giving way to the 
influence of the agitators. “Go,” the bereaved grand old lady tells 
them, “and tell Government for legalizing an even higher age, or theie 
is no safety for our daughters.” 


REIS & RAYYET. 

Sat to day, Manh if, iS()i. 

THE INCOME-TAX. 

Evidently the Income-tax bids fair to be a permanent 
burden. Or, why is it retained, after the removal 
of the especial emergency which it was imposed 
to meet, and in spite of the protest of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and, indeed, of a consensus of non-official 
opinion condemning its unsuitable, inquisitorial and 
oppressive character? If Government had the will 
to repeal it, they could easily find the way. There is 
no doubt that the revenue under all the principal heads 
is expanding with a steadiness as gratifying as fiscal 
officers could wish. Turning to the reports of Divi- 
sional Commissioners, one is struck by the testimony 
they afford of the constant development v of all the 
sources of the Provincial revenue. There is increase 
under Land Revenue, Stamps, Customs, Registration 
and Railways. Under Excise, there is, indeed, a tem- 
porary falling-off here and there, but, taking the coun- 
try as a whole, the excise reforms have not affected 
the revenue, and the decrease in one or two pro- 
vinces is but temporary. We may therefore safely 
say that there is year after year such marked im- 
provement in the revenue from most of the principal 
sources, that if Government really cared to with- 
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draw the Income-Tax, they might do so without 
any difficulty. But this is not to be. 

All the ingenuity of Government is employed 
in justifying its retention. It is explained how 
they cannot wisely abandon any existing resource — 
how neither an undeniable surplus nor the fertility 
of the revenue affords justification for such abandon- 
ment. Nor is much ingenuity, perhaps, called for in 
the case. There is always some element of real 
uncertainty in the financial problem which is easily 
made much of, and, for the rest, the estimates of re- 
ceipts and expenditure are, with a little manipulation, 
capable of supporting any foregone conclusion. 

After the recent correspondence between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Chamber of Commerce, all 
hope for the repeal or even the revision of the Income- 
tax has been rudely dispelled from the heart of the 
people. Yet, curiously enough, it returns, like hope 
against hope, with the recurrence of every Budget, if 
only to receive a fresh repulse. For some time past, 
ominous foreshadowings of the coming disappoint- 
ment have been flying before our vision. Announce- 
ments, evidently by way of feelers, — since, however, un- 
fortunately confirmed by the Government themselves 
— were published that there was no repeal of taxation 
to be looked for in the ensuing Budget. Sometimes, 
inspired writings appeared in quasi-ofacvcil organs, de- 
precatingthe popular demands for economy or abandon- 
ment of existing taxes. Under the head of “ Financial 
Shadows,” appeared recently in the Pioneer , an able 
and plausibly argued leader, the object of which is to 
show that, as things are, Government cannot but jeal- 
ously maintain the existing resources intact. With much 
of what is said in support of this view, one cannot but 
agree. The necessity of a large and annually recurrent 
expenditure for the military defences of the Empire, is 
undeniable. The fluctuations of the exchange in 
view of the action of the United States, and the 
steady decline of the opium revenue from China’s 
betaking to the cultivation of the poppy, are also 
serious difficulties to be reckoned with. But if these 
are good and valid reasons for a policy of financial 
caution, are there no equally good and valid reasons 
for conforming to the terms on which Government 
were popularly understood to have imposed the In- 
come-tax ? Will nothing be ever done to give a 
relief to the taxpayer which we believe to be much 
needed ? 

But the truth is, Government do not share this 
belief. The official advisers of Government are of 
opinion that the unpopularity of the Income-tax has 
disappeared and the country has learnt to be recon- 
ciled to it. But this is not true. It is a constant 
source of irritation to the people of all classes, while 
the petty oppression committed under colour of the 
law by the assessing agency, in compelling the poorer 
classes of tradesmen, who never earn the taxable 
minimum of income, to pay, is something frightful. 
But this fact, it is apparently not in officials to bring 
before Government, and, as for unofficial testimony, 
it has little chance of acceptance before official 
testimony. 

Our contemporary of the Indian Daily Nexus writes 
justly on this subject, and we are so thoroughly 
pleased with what he has said that we quote his re- 
marks in extenso : — 

“The Pioneer has an article on the decline of the opium revenue, 
in which we ate told ‘the moral is that existing sources of revenue, 
whether from dnect or indirect taxation, must be carefully guarded in 
view of the contingency that the revenue derived from the opium mo 
nopnly may eventually vanish altogether. Economy in administration* 
is a term glibly used by those who would reform the Government of 


India off the face of the earth, but with heavy interest charges to be 
met in sterling from a depreciated silver currency, and with one main 
channel of revenue slowly but surely closing up, retrenchment in ex- 
penditure cannot alone meet the case.* We wonder is this meant as a 
demi-semi-official intimation that no remission of taxation, either under 
the salt tax or the income-tax, is to be looked for in the coming Budget. 
If so, we are tempted to ask whether the financial genius of the Indian 
Government can find no other and no less objectionable means of 
raising revenue than to tax a necessary of life to such an extent as to 
constitute a serious hardship to millions of its subjects, and deprive 
large numbers of them of an article which is essential to the preserva- 
tion of health, or to enforce another tax which 'is, and must be 
fmm the conditions of the country, grossly unjust in its inci- 
dence and a source of vexatious oppression. It is the duty of a 
Government where representative institutions do not exist, to 
give attention to such public opinion as is able to find expression ; 
and if the Government of India are unable to hit upon a medium 
of taxation which would yield a large revenue without either raising 
any necessary of life to prohibitive prices for a large section of the 
population, or introducing vexatious, inquisitorial, and oppressive pro- 
cedure, public opinion will readily indicate one. Public opinion in 
India would greatly prefer a revival of the import duties to a continu- 
ance in its present form, not to speak of extension, of the unpopular 
income-tax, or to a high salt-tax. Public opinion in England would no 
doubt be disposed to take a different view ; but in all the ciicumstances, 
is it not the duty of the Government of India to raise the point, and 
endeavour to establish the principle that in the fiscal relations between 
England and India those enti usted with the administration on the spot 
have a greater claim to say what imposts are best suited to the country 
than has been allowed them in the past ? There would be no just 
reason for opposing a revival of the cotton import duties on the selfish 
ground of home manufacturing interests if a countervailing duty were 
imposed on the out-turn of Indian mills.” 

Our contemporary has given expression to the real 
public opinion in this country on the subject. If that 
opinion could prevail with anything like the power 
with which English public opinion swept away the 
import duties, the Income-tax would not be maintain- 
ed so long. 


THE GARBHADHAN VY AVAST A * 


[A Condensed Version of the Opinion in Bengali of Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna, of Santipore, author of Vasudev 
Vijya , with notes by Professor Nilmoney Mookerjee 
Nyalankar, M.A., B.L., Presidency College, Calcutta.] 


Question I . — Does the husband incur any sin in not ap- 
proaching his wife at the first menstruation, 
and is there any mode of expiation to be 
gone through ? 

Question II , — What is the proper time for conception (Gar- 
bhddhdna) ? 

Answer to Question I — 

Pardsara enjoins in general terms : — 

“ lie who does not approach his wife who has taken her ablution 
after menstruation, is guilty of fceticide, and there is no doubt about it.'» 

Whilst Vaudhayana lays down : — 

“ He who approaches not his wife during her menses for three years, 
shall undoubtedly incur a guilt like that of fceticide.’* 

Now the conflict between the two Risliis is more apparent 
than real. It can be obviated by the wcllknown rule of 
interpretation which says that a general injunction can not 
prohibit a particular one. Hence, it is evident that the rule 
of PardsJtra, applies only to those who do not have inter- 
course with their wives at any time during the first three 
years from the first menstruation. 

Moreover, Vydsa specifies other exceptions to the rule of 
Pardsara. He says : — 

“ One who is diseased, confined, and staying away from home, and 
also one on the prohibited days, shall be exonerated from the sin of foeti- 
cide if he does not approach his wife during her menses. By avoiding a 
woman, aged, barren, and of no character, one whose children do not 
live, one who is not in her menses, one who has no signs of pubescence 
and one who has many children, the husband is free from fear 
(of sin).” 

In the work called Grihya-Sangraha, the different stages of 
maidenhood arc thus defined : — 

“(i) One who has not menstruated is (called) Gaurt, ( 2) one who 

* Opinion on the Gatbkddhdn Ceremony according to Hinau Skas- 
tras , Delivered to Government, By Pandit Ramnath Tarkaratna, of 
Santipore, auther of Vasudeva Vijya (an epic in Sanskrit) a Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, &c. Published by the Cal- 
cutta Committee in support of the Age of Cousent Bill. 
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has menstruated is Rohini , ( 3 ) one who has no signs of pubescence is 
Kany&s (4) and (lastly) one who has not her breasts developed is 

JVagnika” 

The writer of the Grihya-sutra, Gobhila, mentions the 
signs of pubescence, and the exegete, Bhattdndrayana, in 
explaining them, prohibits even sleeping with such girls on 
the same bed,* so as to avoid giving them any pain by pre- 
mature intercourse. 

From the above remarks, it follows that a girl till she 
manifests undoubted and visible signs of pubescence, 
should not be allowed to have intercourse with her hus- 
band, even though she has menstruated. The conclusion 
is therefore, inevitable that where there is no guilt, there 
can be no expiation. 

Now I pass on to the consideration of the second question, 

What is the proper time for conception ? ” Let us quote 
from the Jyotish-Tatzva of Raghunandanaf : — 

“ The advice I would offer to those who are unable to follow the 
aforesaid injunctions, is this—* If a husband, twenty years old, has in- 
tercourse with a woman who has completed her sixteenth year (when 
the blood in her womb is purified), gftod offspring will be born, but if 
they are of less age, their offspring will be bad.” 

Raghunandan thus defines menstruation (ritu) when it is 
taken in its proper sense 

“That condition in a woman, in which the flow of blood is stopped 
in three days, and unattended with pain, in which the blood is as 
led as the javd-flower, and devoid of bad smell, is the Ritu, or 
menstruation.” 

When the words ritu (menstruation) and ritumatl (men- 
struated) are taken in their right senses, according to the 
above definition, there can be no misgiving as to the right 
interpretation of texts bearing on the subject. 

The principal object of marriage is to secure male issue, 
for the due performance of obsequial rites ; and to attain 

* Those who do not see much harm in allowing immature girls to 
sleep with their husbands on the same bed, will do well to refer to 
Bhattandidyana.— Tianslator. 

Yes, and specially our good friends the amiable Pir Ali Rajas and 
Naboos of Calcutta, who have ranged themselves among the Cory- 
phrcnises of the Garbh.ldh4n Chorus. They claim— and they have, 
on numberless occasions, in a variety of shapes, asserted — Bhattand- 
ldyana as their first progenitor in Bengal.— E d. R. R. 

t It is a wonder that those who follow Raghunandan implicitly, should 
misunderstand and misinterpret him so egregiou^ly. The same Raghu- 
nandan who sanctions sexual intercourse at the first menstruation, con- 
demns it before the husband is twenty years old, and the wife has com- 
pleted her sixteenth year, and also defines menstruation which qualifies 
a gill for proper intercourse, and which is only possible after she has 
attained some degree of matuiity. The so-called followers of the great ex- 
egete make a fool of him, and instead of reconciling many apparent in- 
consistencies occurring in the different parts of his Ashtdvinsati-Tatwa , 
cite only such portions of it as are in favour of customs of very recent 
growth. /P few lines after, the same compiler quotes another stanza 
which says, ‘Should a woman who Is in her sixteenth year, *. 
who has not completed her sixteenth year, give birth to or conceive 
a child, she, her child and her husband shall die.” What would 
be the meaning of all these denunciations, if premature intercourse 
were sanctioned, and not only sanctioned, but its omission visited with 
the punishment provided for foeticide. Curiously enough^ Raghumui- 
dan, in his chapter on DwirdgAmana cites a stanza which directly sup- 
ports the present legislation. It is this “ Should a bride at her twelfth 
year go to the house of her husband, then her husband will die.” 
“ (Samprdte dzvddase varshe pat i/n hanti dwirdgame). Hence, before a 
gill has completed her twelfth year, she will not be allowed to go to 
the house of her husband and the couple cannot live as husband ami 
wife. This prohibition does, by implication, put a stop to dwirdgaman 
of a bride before her twelfth year, though there is no express provision 
to that effect. But the present custom that obtains only in Bengal runs 
counter to that piohibition. None of the advocates of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill, so far as I am aware, has quoted the above stanza. Some of us 
are, however, old enough to remember with what pertinacity the Pandits 
of the last generation would stick to the above injunction and make no 
exception, in violation of it. The Pandits of the present generation 
have, however, at the bidding of their rich patrons, hit upon a plan to 
do away with that prohibition, by allowing what is called Dhulpaye-lagna, 
according to which, a newly married girl can go to the house of her 
husband on the very day of her return to her father’s house from her 
first journey.— Translator. 


such an object, intercourse with young girls, well developed, 
is enjoined. 

In the Rig-Vcda, Mandai 10, Sukta 183 and Rig 2, it is 
mentioned that a wife when yuvati can give birth to male 
issue. 

Now the celebrated exegete Sdyana interprets the term 
yuvati into taruul t which is thus defined in the Bhdva- 
prakasha, a medical work of great repute : — 

“ Upto the age of sixteen years a woman is called vala (maiden), 
then upto the age of thiity-two, she is to be known as tarunt (young 
woman), and then till her fiftieth year, she is adhi-rudha (matron,) and 
after that she is vriddhd (aged.)” 

The renowned medical authority Susrata, in the chapter 
called suridasthana , affirms : — 

“ If a male before he attains his twenty-fifth year produces concep- 
tion in afem.de of less than sixteen years, the child shall die either in 
the womb, or shall not live long after the hiitli, or live as a weakling. 
Hence one should not cause conception in a girl of tender age.” 4 

Now there are certain authorities which are in favour of 
intercourse soon after the marriage. It is time to cite and 
explain them. 

Gobhila says : — 

“ Some authoiities hold that intercourse may be permitted three days 
after tnamage.” 

Aswaldyana says : — 

“ When intercom se takes place three nights, twelve nights, or one 
year after the mariiage, a son like a rishi will be born.” 

Paraskar says : — 

“ One should have no intercourse for a year, or for twelve nights, or 
six nights or thiee nights at least.” 

Authorities like the above evidently relate to what is 
called the Gdndharva marriage, which the bridegroom and 
bride themselves contract after mutual agreement, and which 
is only possible in case of grown-up brides. 

Manu permits such a marriage to a Brahman, and holds : — 

“A maiden who has menstruated should wait three years, and then 
after that she should get a husband of her own caste. In such a case 
neither the wife, nor the husband incurs any sin.” 

It is now easy to reconcile the above dictum of Manu with 
that of Pardsara who lays down : — 

“ A Brahman who, in his infatuation, marries a menstruated girl, 
becomes the husband of a Sudra woman; he should not be spoken 
with, and should be expelled from the dining company (of his peers).” 

This denunciation can touch only marriages other than 
the Gdndharva when no expiation is gone through. But 
when such is the case, the menstruated girl becomes puri- 
fied and is fit for being married according to the Brdhma 
and other three methods of first class marriage. 

The author of the Nirnaya- S indhu has shewn all that, 
when explaining the text of Aswaldyana, 

“ Ratty dm ritumaitm suddkdm k/itwd nishkritimdtmanah , ” &*c. 

Gobhila, in the chapter on “ Who is fit for marriage,” docs 
not prohibit marriage with a menstruated girl, though he 
gives preference to one unmenstruated, affirming that the 
unmenstruated is the best.”*)* 


4 Any scion of a good Rndhiya Brahman family in Bengal might 
vouch for the tiuth of the statement that, in bygone generations, pre- 
mature conception was a rare occurrence. Had it been insisted upon 
befote as at the present time, misalliances in the best families, instead 
of being an exception, would have been the rule, and the purity of 
descent would have been a thing of the past.— Translator. 

t Any one who has any acquaintance with the Shastras cannot hut see 
that our ancient lawgiveis have had thiee objects in view. First, purity 
of sexual relations ; secondly, legitimacy of offspring ; and thirdly, 
birth of healthy and virtuous offspi ing. These three objects they 
have striven to secure, fiist, by enjoining fathers to bestow their 
daughters to good husbands, secondly, by denouncing husbands 
staying away from their wives, and, thirdly, by regulating inter- 
course between husband and wife. They have laid down that 
if a good bridegroom is at hand, the father can give to him his 
daughter in marriage before her pubescence ; but in no case would 
they sanction premature intercourse or intercourse on prohibited lunar 
days or intercourse by a diseased husband, for that would defeat the 
primary object of marriage, i. e ., birth of healthy and virtuous offspring. 
Custom followed in the wake of these salutary injunctions from genera- 
tion to generation, until, in Bengal, extraneous influences, which it is 
needless to describe here, have produced a change which every 
educated man must deplore.— Translator. 
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A DELIVERANCE OF AGE ON THE BILL. 

To Dr. Sam 11 hi; Chunijcr Mookerjke. 

My Dear Sir,— E thank you and your collaborators for the honor you 
have don** rne by summoning me to a conference on the subject 
ot tl e Age of Consent Bill, but I deeply regret that, being a 
confirmed invalid, 1 am unable to leave my house. Your summons 
emblematises to my mind a call to duty by every individual con- 
science which has been awakened by the agitation on the question. 
Coterie debates are taking place in almost every home on the 
momentous topic of child marriage and the bearing of the little 
Bill upon it. I have my own share of cogitations, and E gladly take 
part in talk and argumentation with members of my family and 
intelligent and learned friends who visit me. Not having ever 
taken part in public life, l believe, so far as 1 am conscious, that I 
can approach the subject under the dry light of reason and deal with 
it as a problem of casuistry. As E have thus been exercising my 
mind, I may be justified to have iny say on the subject and, anticipat- 
ing your permission, I shall endeavour to give expression to my 
humble views. 

1. The general aim of the Bill is to protect Endian female 
children, of all creeds and nationalities under the age of 12 years, 
from physical or organic injuries, originating from concupiscent acts 
(d inales, and that too in amendment of a thirty years’ old law of the 
same kind, by extending the age from 10 to 12 years. It is such a 
beneficent measure as to preclude the possibility of there being two 
opinions on it in any civilized community, and in fact nothing but 
words of approbation have been heard from oppositionists of all 
shades of views so far as its principle is concerned. 

2. It embraces in its scope two classes of females under 12 years, 
unmarried and married. With reference to the former, which includes 
prostitutes and concubines and the seduced of all grades of 
society, no dissentient voice can possibly be raised. Proposals, if 
1 mistake not, have come from opposers as well as supporters of 
rhe Bill to raise the age of consent in their ease still higher than 
what has been recommended ; nor has the power of the legislature 
to legislate in this respect been questioned in any quarter. 

3* In respect of married girls, no ground of opposition exists 
among people who, from religion, practice, principle and motives and 
circumstances do not or cannot or even strongly dislike to, marry 
their daughters or allow consummation of marriage under 12 
years. This very large portion, 1 may say a vast majority of 
Her Majesty’s Indian subjects of all castes and creeds, not 
only remain unaffected by the Bill, but their instincts should 
impel them, unless otherwise led, to hail it with pleasure. Opposi- 
tion, however, in a marked form, comes from Bengal, and in order to 
ascertain the extent of this local opposition, we must exclude from 
the province, districts in which the most objectionable forms of 
child marriage or its attendant foul practices do not prevail, as also 
the larger portion of its inhabitants who profess the Mahomed- 
an faith, and then, examining the remaining portion of Bengali 
Hindus, keep out of reckoning the Rarhi Kulin Brahmans who, 
in respect of their marriages, arc guided by their own conventional 
rules and allow their females, as a rule, to be married at a higher 
age, also that class of critics who want to discuss the Bill on 
its merits but have thought fit and convenient to join the hostile 
camp under various impulses, it will now be easy to take muster 
of the residuum of Bengali Hindu oppositionists. 

4. Now E fail to see how injuries to female children from the 
congress of males — whether those injuries be of a patent and 
violent form, or less hurtful at first but working insidious- 
ly and with certainty, according to the rule of averages- -how 
such injuries, which in the case of children all over the world are 
per se wrong in their nature, wrong in the view of civilized nations, 
revolting to humanity and to the universal sense of justice and 
which must appear so too to the oppositionists whoever rhey arc, 
in reference to unmarried female children — can be at once meta- 
morphosed into a right, proper and humane thing, by the magic 
application of the holy word married to qualify the phrase Hindu 
female children of Bengal proper, by any amount of special 
pleading of the said residuum of its Hindu inhabitants. 

5. 1 humbly admit the riglu of every enlightened Government 
to combat evils of such enormity, however they may appear to 
the people familiarised with them by long established custom or by 
any particular religion sanctioning such custom in respect of married 
life. Such right is identical with the raison d\tre of the British 
Government, and it has been illustrated, times out of number, by j 
its legislating acts, and is being exercised every day by Judge- 
made laws, and therefore it cannot clash against its at initio 
declared policy and the {Queen’s Proclamation which have no mean- 
ing when opposed to rhe eternal laws of the universe. 

6. Most irrelevant, far-fetched or barely possible issues having 
been mingled up with the criticisms against the Bill, and false or 
exaggerated fears and perhaps pseudo-patriotism having been im- 
ported into the discussion, the voice of Young Bengal and right- 
minded Old Bengal is silent which would otherwise have been loud- 
mouthed to protest against the infernal practices in connection with 
child marriage in Bengal proper, to depict which the pen of a Stead 
and a Pali Mall Gazette is needed, after the thick veil is torn 


asunder that shrouds them. I am an old man of three score and 
ten, and I cannot resist weeping over their silence, and here I must 
confess reason’s light remains not dry but I must brush up. 

7. Viewed under the fierce light of truth, Bengal proper of 
to-day exhibits in respect of the nature of its child-marriages* and 
in respect of the practices under their shelter, the most demoralising 
acts in the shape of antcpubcrtal commerce between lad and lass 
the same acts and premature sexual intercourse in the case of gross’ 
misalliances in respect of ages with all the serious consequences 
of an insidious nature aggravated by the proverbial modesty and 
power of endurance of our females, by the association of poverty 
in most instances and various other circumstances. 

8. The particular custom of G arlbadhan which is pleaded against 
the Bill, is in respect of the actual custom, generally nonexistent. 
Nowadays, on the first occurrence of an event in a female, the 
ceremony which is performed is called the Punarvivaha or second 
marriage. With reference to most Brahman and all other castes, the 
family priest officiates in it, and at its termination the husband does 
not necessarily approach his spouse. The Garbhadhan has been 
unearthed to emphasise the necessity on such Punarvivaha occasion 
of the sexual congress — a necessity which, driven to its logical 
conclusion, would justify an adult* of any age and of any vigorous 
development of body to approach his wife on the above occasion, 
however tender be her age or delicate her frame, because of her 
exhibiting an initial sign of approaching possible ovulation. Ef 
this were true, if it were as prevalent as it has been urged, it would 
more strongly justify Government interference. 

9* Thus then reason, humanity, justice and true statesmanship 
prompted the incubation of the law which should ride roughshod 
upon any old custom or pretended religion, to the contrary, specially 
that which is corroding the vital energies of Bengal. Asa matter 
of fact, however, neither custom nor religion can be pleaded in favor 
of the opposition so far as the Garbhadhan is concerned, and the 
Government, with the most commendable and most tremulous re- 
gard for our religion, so long as it jars not with public policy, has, in 
regard to this legislative measure, confined itself to a particular 
custom, and contemplated only an educative effect upon the peo- 
ple, in respect of eschewing an admitted evil custom— a custom 
against which young men arc already fighting, but not always with 
success. Et is well known also that, owing to various reasons, though 
not all of them of the best sort, marriages of girls in their 12th or 
13th year, among some high and middle castes, are coming into 
vogue. The proposed measure would help the spread of this salutary 
practice. En connection with this practice, it is worth noticing that 
the pushing up of the nubile ages of girls glaringly proves the fact 
that, as a general rule, they do not exhibit their catamenial condition 
until some time between 12 and 13 — a fact which corroborates 
strongly the testimony of the Doctors on this subject, which Govern- 
ment has collected. 

10. The only argument against the Bill or rather criticism in 
respect of its merits, to which I have conscientiously been able to 
attach some importance, is that which applies to allowing nature to 
tempt the exercise of the concupiscile appetite under peculiar 
favorable circumstances of connubial life, whereby it would 
be next to impossible to prevent the breach of the proposed 
law which, when proved, would be most disastrous to the very 
creature whom the law wants to protect. But thinking over the 
subject, I am humbly of this mind. No human institution can be 
perfect, and we must accept as inevitable certain evils which form 
the black side of a measure compensated by its bright side. Then 
again penalties attached to the breach arc of a graded character, and 
it is not always that the highest forms will have to be resorted to, 
nor in the nature of the ease can such convictions be many. 
Antcpubcrtal commerce can only be sufficiently checked by home 
influence, but its stealthy prevalence in an immoral atmosphere 
would be minimised by the law hanging in terror em over the heads 
of the marred people and their pare/us. As to the fear of false 
prosecutions, they may be successfully checked by attaching very 
heavy penalties to them, while at the same time the prosecution 
under the law might be left to those whose interest it would not be 
naturally to conceal the crime. 

1 1. There arc many things which may be suggested as adjuncts 
to the fair and smooth operation of the law when passed, but these 
details can be worked out by wise heads and men of practical 
knowledge. It occurs tome only now that the law should not come 
into operation under less than a year, and that during this period 
all sorts of publicity that could be devised should be so 
given to the law that it may reach with certainty every home. 
Some forms of registration combining in one view birth, marriage 
and the first birth of such marriage, death and widowhood, with 
circumstances of age, &c., may be devised. 

12. If we arc satisfied in our consciences that, we are right, with, 
maybe, simple shades of difference of opinion in minor matters, we 
should as honest men and loyal subjects represent, as we really feel, 
our convictions in support of the Bill, which is indeed a beneficent 
measure such as under existing circumstances Government in its 
wisdom is bound to adopt. 

Shovabazar, 15th February, 1891. Ananda Krishna Bose. 
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H THE AGE OF CONSENT. 
jf By “A Hindu” 

' With Notes by Dr. J. N. Bhattachivjee. 


Premature intercourse is admitted on all hands to be a grave evil. 
But what is premature intercourse ? According to our Rishis, pre- 
menstrual intercourse with a girl, whatever her age, is premature, 
and has accordingly been denounced by them in no measured terms. 
But according to the Government of to-day, intercourse, whether 
pre- or post-menstrual, with a girl under 12 is premature. Evidently, 
the Government of 30 years ago did not think so. Has it since 
been proved by physiology beyond the possibility of doubt that 
that is so ? It is on record that in the early days of steam mills and 
factories, boy and girl operatives were allowed in some establishments 
in England to sleep in the same place under the impression that 
they were but children and no harm could result from the arrange- 
ment, and the result was that some girls of 12 and also under were 
found to be enciente.' The climate of our country may possibly have 
some little influence in accelerating maturity. I know of a well- 
known gentleman in the Sub-Executive Service who was born 
when his mother was only n, and the gentleman's physique is 
admirable. The mother too is not known to have suffered in any 
way. I know a young man (who Is an assistant jailor now) whose 
physique is absolutely enviable, in spite of the fact that he was 
born when his mother was but 11. The mother too is as healthy as 
any average Hindu lady of her age. The Rishis, whom we are 
bound to credit with infallibility, have also indicated their opinion 
on the physiological aspect of the question by laying down that con- 
summation of marriage is to be performed ordinarily (1) on the first 
occurrence of a certain event in the girl, though they expected that 
that event might occur while a girl was still under 12. 

If the supposed conflict in Raghunandan’s digests docs not exist, 
then it follows that he believed, on the authority of the Rishis, that 
Garbhadhan on the first occurrence of a certain event was not 
premature from any point of view. 

The argument in my last letter, which, you say, is rather one in 
favour of the position that sickly children were not wanted, is also 
one in support of the theory that spiritual bliss was attributed to 
the possession of a son because of the necessity to society of male 
members and also of the position that, according to our Rishis, the 
outcome of consummation of marriage with wives under 12 need 
not be sickly. If they did not jvant sickly children, and if at the 
same time they directed (2) consummation of marriage ordinarily on 
the first occurrence of a certain event in the wife, which event 
might in their own estimation take place at 11, it follows that they 
expected that the outcome of such consummation would not be 
sickly. It is probable that they thought they had sufficiently pro- 
vided against sickly children resulting from marriage, by laying down 
that men shall not ordinarily marry under 24. 

It is possible to deduce a very strong argument in favour of the 
position that the Rishis commanded consummation of marriage at 
the very earliest opportunity, from the reason assigned by them for 
the punishment to which the guardians of a girl expose themselves 
by letting her remain a maiden till after she has menstruated. The 
reason is said to be that they become guilty of foeticide as often as 
there are ritus* during her maidenhood. That shews wherein lay 
the gravamen of the offence of the guardians. According to the 
Rishis, their offence evidently lay in their suffering an oppor- 
tunity (3) for impregnation to gobywithout the possibility of impreg- 
nation, suefl opportunity beginning, according to them, as soon as 
a girl menstruated. What could they mean by laying down that 
the guardians would be guilty of foeticide of all things ? The 
fiction is pregnant with significance. Menstruation endows a girl 

(1) Yes.— The rule as to approaching the wife at every Ritu, in- 
cluding the first and the last, appears at first sight to be laid down in 
such bioad terms as not to admit of any exception. Yet the commenta- 
tors have deduced very important exceptions as we have shown 
already. We do not say that the injunction is not binding at all. Our 
contention is that the rule is subject to such reasonable exceptions as 
are deducible from other texts and rendered necessary by the dictates 
of common sense and humanity. 

(2) Here is a begging of the question at issue. 

(3) We have again to wain “A Hindu” against attaching too much 
importance to the public utterances of the leaders of mankind. Their 
object is anyhow to enforce obedience to their fiats. There need not be 
much of truth in their reasoning or in their threats. By the very neces- 
sity of their position, they are obliged to adopt any weapon that they 
can lay their hands on, provided it is sufficiently effective for the 
purpose of persuasion or bullying. If the inference, drawn by “A 
Hindu” from the denunciation pronounced by the Rishis on fathers 
who neglect to give their daughers in marriage before Ritu, were sound, 
then how is it that Medhatithi lays down that consummation is not 
proper on the first occurrence of a certain event within the first year 
after loarriage ? 


with conceptual potentiality, and those who are instrumental 
in preventing the potentiality from becoming an actuality, arc 
guilty of destroying what the actuality might have been. 

There cannot be the least doubt that the Rishis were swayed by 
practical considerations in enjoining the early marriage of girls and 
ascribing spiritual merits to such marriage. There is also as little 
doubt that the considerations suggested by the Dr. in note 7 to my 
last letter, were among them. But it appears to me that they had 
also other objects in view, one of them being to secure the greatest 
possible increase of population, (4) consistently with marriage in re- 
gular form. The problem for the social scientist of early times was how 
to bring about increase of population, as the problem for the social 
scientist of modern times is how to get rid of extra population 
and to restrict population within reasonable bounds. ‘ If the 
marriage of all girls were secured before they menstruated so that 
impregnation would be possible at the very earliest opportunity, 
his object would be accomplished. 

I hope I have said enough to shew that, according to the Rishis, 
the child-bearing age is the attainment of puberty, which is indi- 
cated by a very characteristic natural phenomenon in the girl. 
The fact that some girls do conceive immediately after the first 
occurrence of a certain event, affords physiological proof of the 
position. 

I never meant to say that the begetting of a child is obligatory, 
even where it is impossible or very likely to be attended with 
danger, it cannot be obligatory in the first case, for the simple 
reason that it is not possible to achieve an impossibility. It is not 
obligatory in the second case according to the Rishis themselves, 
but they have taken care to enumerate the circumstances in which 
they consider it likely to be attended with danger. For instance, 
they provide that marriage need not be consummated on the fust 
occurrence of a certain event in the wife, if cither the husband or 
the wife is ill at the time. My opinion is that there is nothing in 
the Arsha Shastras (5) to shew that the Rishis thought post-menstrual 
consummation of marriage with wives under 12 tube likely to be 
attended with danger. On the contrary, they would appear to 
have been of opinion that post-menstrual consummation of 
marriage, irrespective of the age of the girl, was safe enough. 
Possibly, they were right too. Unless menstruation is brought about 
by artificial stimulation, its occurrence denotes the subject's capa- 
city for sexual intercourse. 

I do not suppose that there is no provision in our codes for the 
guardianship of childless widows. What 1 suppose is that there is 
none in our early codes, and also that the son is the most approved 
and desirable guardian. Wc all know what sort of guardians the 
husband’s relatives prove to the childless widow. 

My reasoning, I think, need not justify remarriage or ttiyoga. My 
argument is that, since remarriage or niyog, 1 is not permitted and 
the Rishis appear to discourage either and yet lay down that a son 
is necessary to the widow, both for spiritual and worldly purposes, 
there appears to be reason enough for the injunction that marriage 
is to be consummated at the very earliest opportunity. I gave sufficient 
indication of my argument in my first letter. 

Hindu law is already harsh enough to widowed and sonless 
daughters and daughters-in-law, but the proposed legislation will 
make it still hasher, by depriving them of certain spiritual, domestic 
and pecuniary possibilities that even the harsh Hindu law docs not 
deny them. 

It is doubtful if the prevention of degeneration of species comes 
within the legitimate scope of legislation by an alien Government. 

The age at which girls arc now married h generally 1 1, and if 
things were simply left to themselves, the marriageable age of girls 
would, in about ten years hence, be pushed up to 12, by sheer force 
of circumstances and advance in ideas. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT. 

I have hitherto considered the Bill from the religious point of 
view. But from whatever point of view it may be looked at, it 
appears to be open to objections out of number. The following is a 
moderate indictment : — 

(1.) It has been most unconstitutionally introduced. 

(a) It was sprung upon the people. 

(b) Its introduction has not at all been justified. 

(2.) It is being equally unconstitutionally hurried through the 
Council. 

(3.) It is a direct violation of the Queen's Proclamation. 

_ .« 

(4) Why is it that neither the Rishis nor the Commentators en- 
courage the begetting of more than one child ? Manu himself lays 
down that one son is necessary for spiritual purposes, the others are 
begotten of lust only, Manu Chap. IX., V.s. 106-107. 

(5) It should be borne in mind that our shastras do not profess to 
lay down rules for all possible cases that might arise. They contain 
only some general rules, by the proper interpretation of which we are 
to regulate our action in life. 
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(4.) It is calculated to create, and has actually created, great 
discontent. 

(5). It is pure nonsense, a gross abuse of language, to call the 
act proposed by rhe Bill to be created into an offence “rape.” 

(6.) It is bad law to declare such an act “rape.” A man can 
ncvci commit “ rape ” on his own wife. 

(7.) It i3 equally bad ethics to stigmatise the act as “ rape.” 

(8.) 'fhe Bill is opposed to physiology, inasmuch as it affects to 
lay down a hard-and-fast age where none can be laid down. 

(9 j The punishment provided is monstrously out of proportion 
to the enormity of the inoral delinquency involved in the offence 
wanted to be created. 

(10.) For that very reason, the proposed legislation is bound to 
fail of it-s object. 

The Government, the Police, some District Magistrates and some 
Sessions Judges arc always finding fault with Indian juries for their 
supposed tendency towards acquittal. But whoever has given 
thought to the subject and made careful enquiry about it, knows that 
ordinarily juries are more convictingly inclined than Judges or 
Magistrates. It is only in murder eases that juries are found to 
incline towards acquittal. Mr. Bcighion, of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, in an article in the Calcutta Review of some four or five years 
ago, discovered some little insight into the nature of eases in which 
trial by jury resulted in miscarriage of justice. But what, do you 
think, is the reason of juries inclining towards acquittal in murder 
eases, while they shew a decided inclination towards conviction in 
other cases ? It is simply the enormity of the punishment provided. 
Capiral punishment is opposed to the instincts of the average Indian. 
The Indian Penal Code has been bodily adopted by the Cooch 
Bchar State, but never has a murderer been visited with the ex- 
treme penalty of the law in that state, and, probably, never will be. 
(I do not say that a murderer ought not to be visited with capital 
punishment.) What I want to make out is just this, that the pro- 
vision of capital sentence for murder is largely answerable for the 
unreasonably large number of acquittals by Indian juries in 
murder cases. The thought of the gallows to which their 
verdict of guilty will send the prisoner, is ever present to their 
minds and induces them, even in eases in which there ought not to 
be any reasonable doubts as to the prisoner’s guilt, to persuade them- 
selves that the little morbid doubts that occur to them are 
reasonable. If juries could be only assured that their recommenda- 
tion for not exacting the extreme penalty from the prisoner would 
be listened to in every ease in which they might think fit to make 
it, a much 1 larger number of convictions in murder cases would be 
equally assured. 

Similarly, if the proposed legislation were to provide a reasonable 
punishment for the offence sought to be created, there might be 
some chance of conviction by juries. 

Talking of the subject of the punishment provided, the question 
naturally arises, What are things coming to? Are we returning to 
those barbarous times when murder and larceny were grouped 
together in the same category, both being punishable with death ? 

(11) . The very enormity of the punishment provided will arouse 
in the public mind a most unhealthy sympathy for the breakers of 
the proposed law and necessitate perjury and sometimes forgery and 
bribery to get them off. 

(12) . 'Fhe proposed law is likely to be inoperative ; or 

(13) . It will operate very hardly on those very child-wives, for 
whose protection it is intended, by depriving them of their husbands. 

(14) * A mere prosecution under the proposed law, even though 
it may end in acquittal, will produce unbearable scandal and con- 
sequent estrangement of feelings between husband and wife. 

(15) . The proposed law will operate hardly on Hindu child- 
wives by, in some eases, depriving them of certain religious, domestic 
and pecuniary possibilities they otherwise have under the Hindu law. 

(16) . It will serve to afford a very convenient handle to de- 
signing, unscrupulous men to gratify their spite by causing the 
greatest possible indignities to the families of their enemies by in- 
voking the proposed law against them. 

(17) * I he safeguard supposed to be afforded by the non-cog- 
nisablc character of the offence sought to be created, is more imagin 
ary than real, so that, in spite uf the non-cognisability of the 
offence, the proposed law must place considerable power in the 
hands of the Police. It is competent to Magistrates to take cog- 
nisance of any offence (a) upon receiving a complaint of facts 
which constitute such offence, (b) upon a Police report of such 
tacts, and (c) upon information received from any person oilier than 
a Police officer, or upon his own knowledge or suspicion, that such 

Holloway's Fills and Ointment— Some occupations tend to the de- 
velopment of ceitain diseases, and those who toi! as miners are pecu- 
liarly liable to rheumatism, lumbago, and other allied complaints. In 
the goldfields and copper mines Holloway’s remedies have been largely 
patronized by the woikers to their very gieat advantage, and they can be 
confidently tecommended as invaluable remedies for inward congestion, 
spasms and cramps in the bowels, and all those conditions of the lungs 
and liver to which those who work undetground or in impure atmos- 
pheres arc so peculiaily liable. For cuts, biuises, sprains and stiffened 
joints, the action of Holloway’s Ointment is eminently healing and 
soolhiiijg, and a supply should always be at hand in case of need, 


offence has been committed. So it is open to Police-officers to 
cause the initiation of proceedings under the proposed law by 
reporting supposed facts constituting the offence and induce the 
Magistrate to direct an investigation by the Police itself. What is 
more, it is possible for a Policeman to cause the initiation 
of proceedings by creating in the mind of a Magistrate a 
suspicion of the commission of an offence under the proposed 
law without so much as committing himself by anything in 
writing. While on this part of the subject, I may as well ob- 
serve that a Magistrate can also initiate proceedings upon informa- 
tion communicated by anonymous or (what is worse) pseudonymous 
letters. What, however, is most dangerous is that, even if a prose- 
cution initiated under (b) and (r) be found to be false, there is no 
body that you can catch hold of to prosecute for malicious prose- 
cution or perjury. The Indian Evidence Act provides that no 
Magistrate or Police officer shall be compelled to say whence he 
got any information as to the commission of any offence. 

Over-zealous Magistrates will not be wanting who, in their 
philanthropic ardour for reforming Indians and with their minds 
always made up that they (Indians and not themselves) are a set of 
downright brutes, will not hesitate to proceed under ( b ) and (r). 
They will argue that laws are made to be enforced and not to 
remain dead-letters on the statute* book, and since from the very 
nature of things complaints under (//) arc not likely to be forth- 
coming, they cannot do better than proceed under (b) and (r), 
whenever possible. 

(18.) The Bill, as originally introduced into the Council, was 
bad enough, but modified as it has been by the Select Committee, it 
is still worse. 

The provision that only Magistrates of the highest class should 
be permitted to take cognisance of the offence of rape where the 
offence is alleged to have been committed by the husband of an 
outraged girl, is one of which the wisdom is open to very grave 
doubts. The first evil that it will involve is that almost the whole 
of the members, male and female, of the unfortunate family in 
which the offence may be alleged to have been committed, will be 
dragged to headquarters, sometimes from the remotest and most out 
of the way corners of a district. The second is that eases of this 
nature will necessarily come on almost always before Europeans and 
occasionally before Indians, more Europeanised in their ideas than 
downright Europeans and whose greatest ambition in life is not to 
yield in any way in respect of Europeanism to the genuine articles. 
Both classes arc great believers in reform and arc therefore somewhat 
unsafe for being trusted with cases in the interests of reform. The 
third is, that in all probability the first impulse of a European Magis- 
trate holding an enquiry into such a case will be to have the veils 
of tiic lady-witnesses removed by his Mahomedan orderly. Re- 
formers may think that that too will advance the cause of reform, but 
the ladies themselves and their relations will consider themselves out 
ragcously insulted. The fourth is, that reformcr-Magistratcs will 
probably be more than usually inclined to commit witnesses (con- 
sisting of the relations of the girl or her husband) for perjury in 
eases in which the prosecution will fail. To European Magistrates, 
it will appear perfectly improbable that men and women, who are 
nor absolute idiots, can really be ignorant of the exact age of their 
own children, and whenever there is any discrepancy or vagueness, 
it must be intentional. Fifthly, District Magistrates are not neces- 
sarily safe, specially in these days when promotion in the magisterial 
line is so abnormally good that men of no more than five years* 
standing arc being put in as Magistrates. Besides, is it not a fact 
that there is not a month but the Press drags to light the high-hand- 
ed doings of some Magistrate or other? 

But of what good is it to go on multiplying reasons ? 

(19.) The Select Committee has betrayed an amount of perverse 
zid quite unworthy ol the supreme councillors of a vast Empire. 
It has treated a large mass of influential representation from the 
people with undeserved contempt. (Note, ye ! puissant streng- 
thened of Governmental hands, with what scant courtesy your own 
representation, which, as a literary production and also as an apolo- 
gy for the proposed measure, is such a masterpiece, has been treated. 
There is not a single modification in the sense of your very 
moderate suggestions.) 

(20). A habit formed during constablchood in early life, is more 
likely than not to cling to some Policemen, even when they rise 
high up the ladder. Only, the fatter their pay the greater the 
quantity of grease required to lubricate their palms. 

Is the Bill really a thing of such perfect beauty that the Hon’ble 
Mr. Nulkar should be so desperately enamoured of it as not to have 
a single word to say against it ? 

I had almost forgot to point out that there is only one thing want- 
ing to complete the inhuman cruelty of the Bill. It is that omission 
on the part of the relations of the girl or the boy to give informa- 
tion to the authorities of the commission of an offence under it, 
should be made an offence punishable with the same punishment a& 
as the offence itself. 

* Hindu. 

March 8. 
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the age of consent bill. 

rpHE following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memoiial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. Carbhadhan Vy avast a by Pandit Ram- 
nath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijva (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

5. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmoney Mookeijee, 
M. A. , B.L., Professor, Piesidency College. One 


AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T HE Committee of Hindoo and Mahomedan 
gentlemen appointed at the meeting held in 
support of the Age of Consent Bill, at No. 12, 
Wellington Squaie, Calcutta, on the 15th instant, 
beg heieby to invite the suppoiters of the said 
Bill throughout the country, with a view to 
concerted action, to communicate, without de- 
lay, by telegraph if necessary, with the under- 
signed, at No. 12, Wellington Square, Calcutta. 
JOGESH CHUNDER DIJTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAHMAN, 
Secretaries. 

The 17th February, 1891. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T IIE Memorial to;the Viceroy in support of 
the Age of Consent Bill of the Calcutta 
Committee being rear! v, is lying for signatm e 
at the Committee’s Office, at 12, Wellington 
Square, at the office of Reis &* Rayyet and 
the Saturday Herald , at 12, Lai Bazaar, at 
Baboo Bhupendia Nath Bose, Solicitor’s, 
Hastings’ Street, at Coomar Dowlut Chun- 
der Roy’s, Cossipore, at the Hooghly Docks, 
Sulkea, at Baboo Prosonno Kumar Banatjee’s, 
Kahghat, at Baboo Debender Chunder Ghose’s, 
54, Kansaripara Road, Bliowanipore, at Baboo 
(lOgonendra Nath Tagore’s, 6, Dwaika Nath 
Tagore’s Lane, at Dr. M. N. Banerjee’s, 371, 
Upper Chitpore Road, at Baboo Gopal Lai 
Miner’s, 51, Shambazar Street, at Kumar 
Girindra Krishna Deb’s, Shovabazar Rajbati, 
at Baboo Akboy Kumar Ghose’s, late Raja 
Radhakant’s, at Nawab Abdnol Luteef Baha- 
door’s, Taltolla, at 24, Royd Street, at Messrs. 
I). B. Mehta’s 55, Canning Street, where Hin- 
doos, Mahomed, ms, Jains, Pat sis, &e., aie in- 
vited to call for the purpose without delay. 

The Memorial is also published in the papers. 
Mofussil gentlemen will please empower, as 
soon as possible, by letter or telegram, the 
undersigned or others to affix tlicir signatures 
to the memorial. 

JOGESH CHUNDER DUTT, 

A. F. M. ABDUR RAHMAN, 
Sen-et.uies to the Calcutta Committee 
in support of the Age of Consent Bill. 
12, Wellington Squaie, 

Calcutta, Match 3, 1891. 

P ERSONS suffering fiom Leptosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Lcucmi ikim. 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paialysis, Intel mit- 
teut Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Meicunal 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cuted by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can bc sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, fa Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta. 
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Calcutta. 

Reis Ray yet Office. 


To Subscribers paying befoie publication Rs. 4 
,, mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Man\gfr, Reis and Ray yet, 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 4 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt 1 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism- 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs, 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wan anted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S' 
Gooniah of District MunsilPs Court from 
Chicacole says : A watch maker valued it 

at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
puce was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myall of 
Marine Woikshop fiom Mandalay says : — 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of thiee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shut Buttons, 
Biacelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scatf Puis, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Ilair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holdeis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphiies, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says;— “A 
German valued the diamond ling at Rs. 50 and 
mby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaianteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


In Pamphlet, Price ./ annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the (Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y. 

Apply to Reis Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who sujjer find sure relief from • 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing: ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
ior these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
fortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Be, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PBIOE RS. e-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balanre to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 g 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water* 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
,jH% Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 


JEYES’ DISINFECTANTS: 

The beBt and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 
supersedes Carbolic and other Disinfectants, 
being much more efficacious, non-poisonous, 
non-corrosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cure for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment, 

JEYES 1 PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very germs of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for th£ poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphere, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents -DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


FOR SALE 


Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS 4 VOVAGES IN BENGAL 

RETWKKN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperak 
BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

For met ly Minister to the late 
Nawab Faridoon Jah Wahadoor, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperak State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET" 

i, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Rivers Steam Navigation Co. 
“Limited.” 

This Company’s Steamer “NEPAUL” 
will leave Calcutta for Assam on Tuesday, the 
17th instant. 

All cargo for shipment by the above vessel 
should be sent to the Company’s Godowns 
at Juggannauth Ghat, not later than 5 p.m. 
of Saturday, the 14th instant. 

Cachar Line. 

The steamer “ THIKAK” of this line will 
leave Calcutta for Cachar on the 17th instant 
(Tuesday) for which cargo will be received until 
5 P.M. of Saturday the 14th instant. 

Assam Despatch Service from 
Goai.undo 
and 

Daily Mail Steamer Service from 
D iiuimi ro Dkhrooghur. 

A daily service is maintained from Goalun- 
do and Dhubri for passengers and light goods 
traffic, i. e ., packages not weighing over half a 
ton. The steamer leaves Goalundo on arrival 
of the previous night’s 9-30 p. m. train (Madras 
time) from Sealdah, and Dhubri on arrival of 
the mails. 

Goods Upward or Downward from and to 
almost all stations can be booked through from 
or to Calcutta vid Goalundo or Kannia with 
the Eastern Bengal State and connected Rail- 
ways— Passengers and Parcels vid Kannia 
only. 

All particulars as to rates of freight and 
passage by all the above mentioned Services to 
be had on application to — 

MACNEILL & CO., 

Agents, 

i*2, Clive Ghat Street. 

Calcutta, the 12th March, 1891. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature . and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Yearly 


r . in aa vance 


Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... „ ... 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... f .g 

Single or sample Cod>„ ... 0 .g 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adveriibementb(three columns to tne page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by tne 
space taKen up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
eacn insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance 01 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage seoarateiy 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) t«> 
be directed to “Tne Manager/ ana’ Literary 
Communications and booKs ana pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “The Editor " cf Reis 
& Rayyet, ,: 

Office) : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Wellington 
Street f Calcutta . 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Motty Lall Gaosfi* at THE BE& PBESSj No, /, Uohpor Putts 2 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE THREE WISHES. 

I1V MRS. ACTON TINDAL. 

Nihil est ah ornni 

Parte beatum.— //or. Od. 16; TAb. 2. 

1. 

I SAW two youths, and one fair child beside them, 

Discoursing idly of their coming days, 

And marvelling what foi tunes might betide them, 

* Threading with fancy’s clue life’s futuie maze. 

The sun shone on them and ai mind— the eaith 
Was glad as their own heaits with vernal ninth. 

II. 

The eldest-born spoke first — on every feature 
'' Beamed fiery genius yet untamed by grief ; I 

A frank, and hi ave, unchastened, genet ous cieature, 

Whose faults and viitues stood in bold tebef ; 

“ I ask for fame,” lie said, “ oei ciowds to blaze — 

Give me the scholars loie, the poet’s bajs ! ” 

III. 

The second spoke — cold, calm, and unimpassioned — 

He asked for wealth, and powei that wealth might gain ; 

In stronger mould, and coarsei, he was fashioned ; 

Less Vivid weie his joys, less keen his pain ; 
lie asked for length of days, and houis of ease, 

’Menials to serve him, courtier ft lends to please. 

IV. 

The fair child spoke I would tlicie were no sighing, 

No tears to wipe away, wheie 1 may dwell ; 

* Unknown the mystery and the fear of dying, 

Unheai d in that blight land the cold fate well ; 

Here change and darkness come o’er all things fair, 

And living eyes glow dim,neath brows of caie.” • 

v. 

A year had passed — gay was the new May morning ; 

The birds were warbling in the budding trees, 

AVhile nature sprang to life — in solemn warning, 

The knell of death resounded on the bieeze — 

White plumes were floating o’er the funeral train ; 

They bore the young to earth’s cold aims again. 

V| . 

Yes ! the three friends were there ; but two were weeping 
In mourning garments next the funeral bier, 

While the fair child beneath the pall was sleeping, 

4 Dried up the fountain of each human tear 1 
His wish was granted, and the child was blest — 

For God had given his beloved rest I 


VII. 

Years flitted by — the gloiy had departed, 

* And life’s enchantment faded fiom the eye 
Of him, the haul— the In ave, the lofty-hearted— 

/Who bent to fame in pi oud idolatiy — 

Yet h is ihe pi oud applause he once desired, 

Ilim wondering crowds had followed and admired. 

VIII. 

Of what avail to him the piaiscs spoken 

By stranger tongues, the tears that dew his lays? 

Old eie his time, in sttength and spirit bioken, 

Sad was the evening of the poet’s days ! 

Wieaths deck his tomb, and anthems lull bis rest, 

And spmts like his own declare him blest. 

IX. 

And he who asked for wealth- -his prayer was gi anted ; 

Unhaimed, his argosies the seas lestoie ; 

Jaundiced the ingots seemed for which he panted, 

Yet still insatiate, still he tlmsts for moie. 

Human alf«*i.uous 111 his heart glow cold, 

And o’er their ashes cowcis the lust of gold ! 

X. 

Yes ! inaik his fm rowed luow the fitful gleaming, 

Sudden and anxious, of his sunken eye — 

He knows not whom to liust, howe’er fair-seeming ; 

•The love he nevei sought, no wealth can buy ; 

He fears his neighbour, and he hates his hen — 

For heaven hath cuiscd him— gi anting him his prayer ! 

XI. 

Be wise ! and leave with God the coming years ; 

Thy future, as thy past, befoie him lies. 

SI11 me in thy heart no idol — doubts and fears 
Peiplex mu fmey-woven destinies ! 

Tiust Him in time and death ; be still, and wait ; 

•"The silver lines of mercy tlnead thy fate ! 

IloUoivi t/s Pills.- -With changing temperature the digestion be- 
comes impnited, liver disot derod, and mind despondent. The cause of 
these iuegularities is easily removed by the use of Holloway’s Oint- 
ment and Pills. They directly attack the source of the evil, remove all 
impurities from the circulation, restore the affected organs to their 
natural slate, and correct all defective secretions. An easy means of res- 
toring health and strength is supplied by Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 
These famous medicines are blood 1 enervating remedies, whose influ- 
ence reaches the great centres of the nervous system, purifies the cir- 
culation, induces a healthy state of the bodily powers, gives tone to the 
stomach and brain, producing a desire for food, and all the proper re- 
quirements for health and vigour. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium , particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt wilt be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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News and Our Comments. 

On Thursday, the 19th March iSqt, exactly at 35 minutes # past 
3 O’clock in the afternoon, the Age of Consent Hill was, by unanimous 
vote of Council, passed. It was a bright day brightly begun and con- 
tinued bright to the end. 


The Financial Statement 1891-92, was published as a Gazette Extra- 
ordinary yesterday. Here is the official summary ; — 

“The Accounts of 1889-90 have closed with a surplus of Ex. 2,612,033. 

In the Revised Estimate for 189091 the Revenue is estimated at 
Rx. 85,313,500, and the Expenditure Rx. 82,526,400, yielding a sin plus 
of Rx. 2,787,100. The huger part of this sui plus is due to t he rise in 
the rate of Hx» hange. 

The net Revenue from Opium is expected to be Rx. 218.200 less than 
the Budget Estimate. 'Flu* net Railway Revenue, apuit fiom the 
Exchange on sterling payments, is only slightly better than the Budget 
Estimate. Most of the other Revenue heads show improvement. 

In the Budget Estimate for 1891 9 2 the Revenue is estimated at 
Rx. 86,025,300 and the Expenditme at Rx. 85,909,700, yielding a sur- 
plus of Rx. 115,600. The Famine Giant is irslmcd to the ongm.d 
amount Rx. 1,500,000, of which Rx. 1,043,000 is umlei Famine Relief 
and Insurance, and Rx. 457,000 repiesents lire lo>,, on the Indian 
Midland and the Bengal- Nagpur Railways, whi<h have been con- 
snucted for the. protection of the country against famine. The estimate 
of net Opium Revenue is Rx. 5,318,700, being Rx. 361,500 less than 
the Revised Estimate of 189091. Exchange is taken at n. 

There is an improvement ot Rx. 164,300 as comp. uni with the Budget 
Estimate of 1890-91 in the net charge fm 1 1 npei Burma. 

It is stated under the usual reserve that the Secretary of State pro- 
poses in 189192 to sell j£i 6,000,01.10 of Count il Bills, ,md to raise a 
loan of ^2.600,000 for discharge of per cent. Debentures* and 
advances to Railway Companies. 

The Estimates of 1891-92 provide Rx. 3,500,000 for Capital Expen- 
diture not chai ged to Revenue, and also the sum of Rx. i,<x)8. 300 as 
loans for local purposes. But it is not expected tli it it will he necessary 
to raise any loan In India in 1891-92. Tins satisfactory result is due 
mainly to the large surpluses of 1889 90 and 1890 91, and to the provi- 
sion in those years for Reduction of Debt Uui of the grant for 
Famine Relief and Insurance, the sum of Rx. 1,040,000 is assigned 
for the construction of Protective Railways and Canals in 1891-92. 

Future prospects, apart from questions connected vviili Exchange and 
Military Expenditure, are considetcd by Sir David Baibour to oe de- 
cidedly encoui aging.” 

As we announced last week, the Viceroy starts on his spring tour on 
Tuesday next at 10 P.M. The depaiture will be private. There \v i 1 1 he 
110 gtiard-of-lionor, but a detachment of the Body-Guard will escort 
him from the Government House to the Howrah railway station and 
the salute will he fired on the following morning at 9. Only the Commis- 
sioner of Police, Calcutta, the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 
and the Magistrate of Howrah will meet Lord Lansdowne at the railway 
station. At Allahabad, the Viceroy will be received by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, N.-W. P. Ills Excellency reaches Naini Til on the 18th 
April, wheie the Commissioner of the Kumaon Division will receive 

the Viceroy and accompany him throughout the trip to the Kumaon hills. 

• 

* • 

Lady Lansdowne reached Simla on Wednesday night. 

• * 

The Commandcr-m-Chief left Calcutta yesterday at 9 in the morning. 

* 

* * 

SlR Charles Elliott is always on the move. lit-, next tour commences 
on the 30th March. Leaving Calcutta that day, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor arrives at J ulpaiguri the next day and lulling there for thiee 
days 1st, 2nd anil 3rd Apiil — leaves it on the 4th and re. relies Purneah 
the same day. Leaving it on the 7th, he ai 1 i\ es at \>u 1 hunha ( 77*; 
Rampur Hat) on the 8th and Sun on the nth, returning to Cali mu 
on the 13th Apiil. 


Ol the 1 50 candidal es who went up for the Pleadmship examination 
held at the Senate House on the _>ph, :51b and 2^ili February last, 
only 16 have passed. 


Till' UK will he turn centres in the Bhagulpore Division for the next 
Half-yearly Departmental Examination of Assistant Magistrates and 
otheis commencing on Monday, the 271I1 Apiil next, one at Purneah 
and the other at Bhagulpore. Similarly, there will he two places for 
examination of Junior Civilians, Deputy Magistrates and others- -one 
at the Coinmissionei’s Office at Burdwan and another at Midnapore, 
the former for those employed in the districts of Burdwan, Bankoor.i, 
and Beerbhoom, and the latter for those of the local District. A third 


centre at Calcutta, at the office of the Presidency Cornmiswonrer, has 
been ordered for the officers of the Hooghly and H( wrab districts. 

• * 

The Compounders’ examination has been fixed for the 7th April, 
at the Temple Medical School, Patna. 

• * 

The road cess for the Darjeeling District for the cess year commenc- 
ing ftom the first April 1891, will be at the maximum rate. 

* * 

There will be at Buda Peste, on the 15th May next, an Exhibition 
of pottery, stone and cement ware, as also of machinery and tools 
used in the said industries. The Government of India has been asked 
to exhibit “ the various and interesting industries of British India, 
especially the Art Pottery produced by the various Government 
establishments.” 

*** 

For chewing pan within a few feet of him, the Magistrate of Gya, 
taking it as an intentional insult, put a mukte.tr named Bangshidar 
on Ins trial, found him guilty under section 228 of the Indian Penal 
Code, and sentenced him to a line of Rs. 20, in default 14 days’ simple 
imprisonment. The High Court- Messrs. Justices Norris and Bever- 
ley— have issued a rule to shew cause why the conviction and sentence 
should not be set aside. 


HIE same Bench refused to interfere in the matter of an application 
for transfer of a case from the file of Mr. (Jordon, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Kami up, on the ground that Mr. (Jordon, before proceeding 
judicially witlr the case, had officially reported to the Commissioner 
that “there can be little doubt that the charges are true.” The affi- 
davit did not disclose the source of this information. To a question 
of Mi. Justice Norris, as to how he came to know of the contents ot 
a confidential letter, the petitioner, who was present in Couit, explained 
that he had heard it from a person whose name he did not remember. 
This elicited the remaik of the Judge that it- was very plain that the 
petitioner had su.reptitiously obtained access to the document from 
some one at the Commissioner’s office. 


Thu Zemimlary of Ramnad in the South is reported to be in a bad 
way. It was teleased ftom the bondage of the Court of Wards and 
made over to the present owner on the 3rd November liSSo, after an 
administration of 17 years. The Zemindary is an ancient and exten 
sive propet ty, dating from the .lays of the Ramyana and equalling r„ 
area to a fourth of the M.iduta District, with a population of 5 lacs and 
a revenue of 1 1 lacs. The father of the present Zemindar, popnrlarly 
known as Duraraja Tliaver, at his death, in 1871, left the estate con’- 
sidetably involved. The Government of Lord Napier then took up the 
management, the Court of Wards paid oft* the debts to the amount of 
-3 lacs, invested <; lacs in irrigation works, rescued 112 villages with a 
revenue of Rs, 50,0010. lire son came to the propeity fiecd of liabili- 
ties and with a reserve in the treasury of 4 lacs. He entered into a 
career of reckless extravagance, increased the establishments, plunged 
into Irugalion with his brother, with tile result that in one year and fom 
month-, the lieasuiy is exhausted and he himself in debt lo the tune 
of rohes. The dewan, whose services were lent by the Government, 
and drawing a salary of Rs. 1,00 > pei month, has been tailed upon by 
Ins original employers for having received large presents f,„ m ,| lt; 
Zemindar. 


NorwiTHSTANDlNH the boasted progn-b, of the emmhy and (he un 
doubted improvement made dining British Rule, there aie still pre da 
toiy tubes and hereditaiy criminals m different pails of tj u . Empire 
We learn tint down South m Madu- a, there is a tube called Kellar 
who aie at once agriculturists and thieves by profession. 'J hey rPn( ] e 
the roads unsafe to goods in transit. Thetis me constant. At parti 
cular periods, such ns those of scarcity, these Ke.’lars go in for ambition 
crime and extend their operations organising themselves n ll( , | )amJs (] 
desperadoes under adventurous spirits, and commit regular dacoitie 
and highway robbery on a large scale, utilizing the railway for th 
purpose. They show not only organization but also self contro 
breaking up their bands suddenly to disappear in the mass of th 
peasantry. 


Locusts are rather a formidable pest in the Panjab. Not only have 
they in the Jhelum and Rawalpindi districts inflicted considerable 
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damage to the advanced rabi crops, and are hatching more mischief by 
laying egg s there, but last week they actually stopped the Railway train 
in the neighbourhood of Attock. The authorities are at their wi»$’ end 
how to deal with this invasion of a microscopic majority — an insigni- 
ficant, intinitessimal but multitudinous foe. Many a little m ikes 
a tnickle, and should the little insects be able to breed without 
molestation on the spot, the prospect must be alarming. 

• • 

THERE was lately a panic at Singapore over hydrophobia, followed by a 
call for destruction of all the dogs in the island. European mothers^ 
according to a local paper, were in a state of terror whenever their 
children went out for their morning and evening exercise, lest they 
might be bitten by a mad dog. The Chinese too, with all their Bhud- 
distic reverence for life, at last joined in the cry of Death to the dogs 1 
And no wonder, considering that there were 12 deaths in their com- 
munity alone, within a few months, from hydrophobia. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

A GREAT shipping accident has clouded this week. In the midst 
of a violent storm at night, the steamer Utopia with seven hundred 
Italian emigrants on board proceeding to New York, went down oft 
Gibraltar, having collided with Her Majesty’s ironclad Rodney. The 
boats of the Channel Squadron there present were immediately 
lowered and tried their best to save the iilfated passengers and crew 
and succeeded to some extent. Still many were beyond the reach 
of help and it is said that more than five hundred men have perished. 


Mr. Justice Scott has left Cairo for Bombay to settle his retirement 
preparatory to take up his appointment in Egypt. 

Telephone communication has beer, established between London 
and Palis. Tested at the General Post Office, London, the hearing 
is declared perfect. 

Tilt: Lieutenant-Governor has sanstioned the payment of Rs. 121-2 0 
to the Director of Public Instruction for the expenses incurred by him 
from his private pocket in hiring the Calcutta Town Hall lately for the 
delivery of a series of lectuies to young men on subjects relating to 
the conduct of life. 


Sir Chatles Elliott has sanctioned a further grant of Rs. 2,000, in 
full payment of fhe building grant (Rs. 6,000) to the Chuich Mission 
hocieiy’s high English School at Garden Reach. 

The Governittent of Bengal has issued orders on the subject of the 
prohibition of :he emigration of Afghans, Pathans, and other Asiatics 
into the Colony of Victoria with instructions to the Inspecting officers 
of Passenger Ships proceeding to Australia that they should warn 
natives, especially Pathans whose presence in that Colony is not 
desired. 


A report has been called for from the Director of Public Insruction 
to report the circumstances which have led him to propose increased 
accommodation for the branch school attached to the Calcutta 
Madrassa at an estimated cost of Rs. 15,000. 

Sir Charles Elliott is at it still, acquainting himself with his agencies 
and appliances, and pursuing his inspection of the different depart- 
ments and offices. He has already seen the Custom House, the Cal- 
cutta Collectorate, &c. With his own Secretariat he is of course 
making a thorough acquaintance. On the 14th instant accompanied by 
Messrs. Cotton and Streatfeild, he paid a visit to the Financial De- 
partment of the Civil side of the Bengal Secretariat. On this occasion 
die Lieutenant-Governor’s visit was far from formal like any of his pre- 
decessors.’ Sir Charles spent two hours on his legs making minute en- 
quiries into the working of the Department, in fact, he went round the 
'able of every assistant of that Department. It is said that the object 
his visit was to give effect jo Mr. Risky’s system with reduced estab- 


lishment. As matters stand our impression is that there is plenty of 
work in the Bengal office to keep the hands fully employed, but there is 
need of proper adjustment and organization. There are most important 
departments in the office under the Chief Secretary which are under- 
manned, while there are departments under other Secietaries which 
do not require the number of hands they have got. Under the circum- 
stance an immediate redistribution is needed to reform the Bengal 
office. Perhaps it may be noted that Mr. Risley’s system is by no 
means an improvement of the system of the Court of Diiectors of 
the Company or the bundle system of Sir George Campbell. Barring 
the admirers of Mr. Risley no one speaks well of it in the Bengal 
office. That system has been found fault with, in certain respects, by 
the Government of India, in the Home Department. The Bengal 
Government has already received a severe scolding from that Govern- 
ment. As regards cost, Mr. Risley’s system is the most expensive 
system that has ever been introduced in the Bengal Secretariat. The 
cost of printing must be enormous and it is hoped that Sir Charles 
will make an enquiry into the matter. And what cart-loads of 
printed forms which must have cost Government thousands of rupees 
were destroyed when Mr. Risley’s system was first introduced. On 
the whole we are afraid that the Bengal Secretariat, with its increasing 
work, does not admit of reduction of establishment, but certainly it 
admits of heavy reduction in printing in various forms. 


The conduct of the Ceylon Magistrate, who recently caused a witness 
to be hand-cuffed and tom-tom-med round the village as a liar for 
having persisted in prevaricating and telling lies, has not met with the 
approval of the Ceylon Government. And no wonder. So long as the 
law is what it is such conduct cannot meet with the approval of the 
Government. But that is no reason why the public too should de- 
nounce Mr. Moon. If they cannot exactly support him on legal 
grounds, they ought to express their sympathy with him on moral 
grounds, if only to mark their appreciation of an honest attempt to 
put down a tremendously growing evil. Whoever is tolerably ac- 
quainted with the deplorable state of things obtaining in courts of 
justice cannot help admiring the Ceylon Magistrate for the sensitive- 
ness his moral nature appears to have retained in spite of contact with 
the immoral atmosphere of a law court and also for the very summary 
and effective, if rather original, method he adopted of punishing the 
offending witness. What most forcibly strikes an outsider watching 
a proceeding in .1 law court is the incredible amount of perjury that 
is daily committed and apparently with perfect impunity. It is 
useless to disguise the unpleasant fact that the law itself is in a large 
measure responsible for this state of things. It lays down such a 
round-about procedure for bringing a lying witness to justice, while 
I it affords him all possible facilities for escape, that veiy few judges 
care to make the attempt. Sometimes, such attempts must fiotn the 
very nature of things be futile. Demeanour is fugacious and does not 
admit of being transferred to paper, ahd yet demeanour is of the very 
essence of prevaiication and sometimes alone convicts one of falsehood. 

| The lesult is that unless a witness, whose mendacity and prevarication 
are proved by his own demeanour, is punished then and there by the 
judge hearing his testimony, he escapes in toto . Sometimes, judges 
are loath to initiate proceedings for committing a witness for perjury, 
simply because it involves much useless trouble and waste of time to 
comply with the round-about procedure laid down, and they have 
so much to do without inviting such superfluous proceedings. Thus 
things have gone on, drifting from bad to worse, and people in general 
have learnt to consider themselves perfectly secure in lying in courts 
of justice. There is, however, one consolation for our countiymen, 
which is that such of them as indulge in untruthfulness in edmts of 
justice are in good company, for the state of things in England appears 
to be equally bad. “The Judge of the Birmingham country court 
is driven to despair by the untruthfulness of the parties who come 
before him. In commenting on a case the other day, he declared 
that this was the fifth instance that morning in which more or less 
respectable persons had been guilty in the witness-box of the most 
deliberate lying. To such a pass have things now come that he des- 
cribed himself as going home sick at heart, day by day, from hearing 
people give each other the lie direct in matters about which there 
could be no possible mistake.” 

If the Legislature considers it worth its while to take serious steps 
for the systematic repression of the evil, it must arm the judiciary with 
powers, at once summary and drastic, for the punishment of witness- 
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es telling gross and transparent lies in the witness box. The desired 
reform can be effected by just slightly modifying S. 480 of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code (which lays down the special procedure to be 
followed in certain cases of contempt of court) so as to make it ap- 
plicable to an offence under S. 193 of the Indian Penal Code. 

H. 

The returns have not yet been thoroughly scrutinised and compiled. 
That will take time. Meanwhile, the olf-hand results of the late cen- 
sus are being declared. 

The population of the territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal has been returned at 74 millions, which is an increase of 6 % 
per cent. The increase is most in Howrah, in the tea districts, and 
in East Bengal, and least in Southern Debar, probably from emigration. 
The town of Howrah, which according to the previous census had 
90,813 souls, now counts 113,004. 

Calcutta, which is understood to have been censussed without parti- 
cular care^has^teturned a population of 650,246 souls. 

The population of Chandernagore is reported to be 24,281 of 
which 4,932 are British subjects. 

It is said that efforts are making at Lahore to create a prejudice 
against the Bengalees. So the disease has reached the capital of the 
Panjab. For some years, Bengalophobia has been a common com- 
plaint jn the N.-VV. Provinces. The original sufferers weie Europeans 
who communicated it to the natives. 

In acknowledging the latest edition of Debrett's Peerage , Baronetage , 
and K nighta^e , the Army cSr* Navy Gazette notices — 

“that, between December 5, 1889, and the same date in 1890, two 
peerages have been created [including the Dukedom of Clarence and 
Avondale), three have become extinct, and one (the Barony of Dacre) 
1ms been merged in a higher dignity. Nine new baronets have hpen 
created and three baronetcies have become extinct, fifty-two gentlemen 
have received the honour of knighthood, and eighty-five have been 
nominated as Companions of various Orders. These honours include 
those conferred upon the occasion of the opening of the Forth Bridge. 
We are pleased to see that such has been done in recording the ser- 
vices of members of the Distinguished Service Order.” 

That ought to silence those who complain of the cheapening of 
Indian titles by multiplication. Comparing the areas and populations 
of the two countries, there is little room for fear that titular distinctions 
will be made too common by any liberality. 

Vaccination is all very well, but then it leaves a scar and ladies na- 
turally object to spoil the spotlessness of their snow-white persons with 
an unsightly inscription. Instead of taking the puncture on their arm» 
they prefer to receive it on parts less exposed. In Chicago this vanity 
has proved a serious embarrassment to the Medical Department. The 
Western races are so chaste in language that it is improper to talk in 
mixed society, of legs— even of a table. There, in that State, the dear 
creatures in their nervous dread of disfigmement of their busts or 
arms make no scruple to lay bare their shapely extremities to the eyes 
profane of strange medical men for operation thcieon. The practice 
has grown into a nuisance and the officers complain of it, being un- 
provided with the necessary conveniences, suitable apartments we sup- 
pose, for the interesting martyrs [to the tyranny of Sanitaiy Science. 
After much correspondence and discussion it has been ruled that the 
Medical Inspector shall not vaccinate any one on the leg without 
special instruction from the Commissioner of Vaccination. 


Hoonure Chtn — the ingenuity of the Chinese is provetbial throughout 
the East. Emope herself must bow to the pigtails as among the most 
efficient of the early cultivators of science. At any rate, China has 
long been acknowledged as the land in which some of the most re- 
markable discoveries, such as those of gunpowder, printing, and 
the mariner’s compass, were made. How, by whom, or when 
these discoveries were made is not known, beyond a rather vague 
acceptance of the claim of the Celestial Empire. An Austrian 
savant has thrown some light upon the last of the three inven- 
tions. The south-pointing needle is mentioned first by Kwei Ku Tsz, 
a Chinese writer of the fourth century before Christ. The knowledge 
of the property must have come to the Chinese by accident, from 
the wealth of iron-stone, much of it magnetised, in their country. 
-With such abundance of mineral resources, iron needles must have 


early come into use, instead of stone-needles with which man usually 
begins. Some of these iron needles,— those that were magnetised— 
must have attracted notice by their peculiarity. But such was the rate 
of progress even among this gifted Eastern people that it must have 
taken a thousand years or so to utilise this property of the magnetic 
needle for purposes of navigation. 

Before that could be done it was necessary that the South-pointing 
property of the needle should be defined with some approach to ac- 
curacy. This was first done in the eighth century by Viping the 
Astronomer Imperial. He was a sort of Father Lafont at Court, cultiva- 
ting both divinity and physics, being at once monk and man of 
science. He had probably travelled to India ; for the Chinese owed 
their Higher Astronomy to the Hindus and he is said to have studied 
the Hindu Astronomy. He discovered that after all the needle pointed 
only South-wards, not due South. He detected a variation of 20 deg- 
lees 9 mns. Thus this people went on till the twelfth century when an 
embassy was sent to Corea. His Excellcy Su-King, the ambassador, 
in the record of his mission called Shik Kas Lilu first describes the 
floating needle as a means of determining direction which he observed 
on the voyage. This was in 1122, or a century before the mariner’s 
compass was known in Emope. This Narrative of the Embassy to 
Corea closes the controversy, for the present at least, by giving the 
Chinese the priority in the discovery of the mariner’s compass. 

Orientals are particularly fond of asserting their claims to priority 
n every respect. Our people are never so happy as when they are 
able to prove that the Hindus originated the liberal arts and sciences 
of which the Europeans now boast. It is a morbid feeling which we 
wish to discourage. It is a sign of degeneracy and worthlessness. 
And what is the value of priority without the capacity for progiess ? 

To complete the worthlessness of the agitation against the Age of 
Consent Bill just passed into law, the Opposition held what they call a 
Mahapujaor Great Worship at the shrine at Kalighat, on Sunday last. 
We are able to place before the public an authentic account of the 
degradation of religion which the pinoters of the demonstration 
celebrated that day : — 

“A dozen of Brahmans were engaged in the morning to recite 
the chandi hundred times, though many more Brahmans assembled 
to enjoy the fun. Homos were performed in a small scale by dozen 
different persons in the morning, but in the evening, Rajah Inder Cbun- 
dra had a homo performed in a rather grand scale, at his own cost. The 
Puja was severally made by different parties, and the Sankalpa was 
made in their respective names. The Bangabasi party had a separate 
Puja made in the name of all Hindus who were against the Bil 
Babu Ram^nath Ghose had a separate puja made in his own name, and 
he presented a gold bangle to the goddess which he said he had long 
before promised (mamsha) on some other account. Raja Inder Cliun- 
der’s puja was rather in a moderate scale. No person besides Babu 
Ramdnath is known to have made any valuable presents to the god- 
dess. The majority of the persons assembled did not even care to go 
inside the tnandir . Most of them assembled outside and made great 
golmal shouting Haribole and joy mu Kali rakha kata. Two or three 
inaunds of sandesh and some batasha were distributed by the Banga- 
basi parly, and on the whole the cost of this party is said to be 
within (Rs. 300) three hundred. At about 2 or 3, I had been to the 
mandir and found two sattyasis making a great row with shouts of Hari- 
bole and leading people round them jn a wild sort of dance. Bui up to 
that time the number of persons that had visited the shrine could not 
exceed 5 or 6 thousand persons in all. I was however very soon com- 
pelled to leave the mandir, for some of my Calcutta acquaintance were 
1 ent upon drawing the attention of the infuriated mob to rne as a here- 
tic and a supporter of the Bill. 

After 4 O’clock, the sonkittan parties, some 20 or 25 in number, be- 
gan to pour through the streets. Though thcie were some of these 
parties which seemed to be composed of respect »ble persons, the ma- 
joiity of them were composed of lower class {>'*1 i>le. The number of 
persons assembled, it is rather difficult toom'imte. Of course, the 
crowd was thickest for about an hour and a 1. If between 4-30 and 
6 P.M., but I don’t think the reports publish'd m the papers about 
a lac of persons assembling can be true. lh f-m- the arrival of the son - 
kirtan parties the crowd which was visible only within the compound 
of thfc mandir, was very thin, and 1 don’t th ok the number that visited 
the shrine up to then could exceed 10 thousand 

# * * * 

You may have heard that the Sankirtnn parties, before starting for 
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Kiilighat, assembled at Jagu Baba’s bazar, and were received at Sir 
Romesh C. Milter’s house very cordially. * * * 

I will now relate two incidents which appear to me to in- 
dicate to a certain extent the character of the mischief d >ne by 
the writings of the Bangabusi paper. Within the mandir compound, 
I heard a police constable bragging of the valour of his countrymen 
(North-Western people), and he said that, these Bengalis have money 
and are wasting their bieath and money in mere supplications, but 
that his countrymen do not care to waste their breath in that way 
and if the Bill passed, he said that he had received definite infoima- 
tion, that his countrymen would rise in a body against the Government. 

I saw another Bengali B.ibu, evidently under the influence of liquor, 
brandishing* a thick club and exciting the mob to rise against the 
Government. 

****** 

A European gentleman had a most cowardly attack from the 
infuriated mob.” 

Whether the puja was maha or not> the goddess has not heard the 
prayer. The table has been turned. * She favors the kumaris or who 
ought to be so, and the Bill, which intended to protect them is passed- 
Goddess be praised ! 


WE congratulate both Captain Hearsey and Mr. Allen, of the Pioneer , 
on the settlement out of court of the former’s suit against the latter for 
damages for libel, laid at Rs. 50,000. Captain Hearsey has accepted 
Rs. 10,000 as damages and Rs. 1,000 for costs, giving an under- 
standing not to pioceed against the other propiietors of the paper— 
—Col. Corrie, Mr. Rattigan and another. 

At Saturday’s meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta University, the 
following elections to the Syndicate were carried by ballot. Sir J. 
Edgar, Sir A. Cioft, Mr. C. Tawney, Babu Asutosh Mookerjee, and 
Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadooi. 
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THE LAST DAY OF THE CONSENT 
BILL IN COUNCIL. 

The struggle is over. The anxiety is at an end. The 
dear Bill has passed, in its integrity. After all, Civi- 
lization has won — won. not easily to be sure, but won 
decisively. It has won against the combined forces 
of barbarism. The Goths and Vandals of Bengal 
stoutly stood up in defence of their ancient immuni- 
ties and with the help of auxiliaries from distant 
Provinces, they have been keeping up all these 
months a constant warfare against the reason and 
conscience of the clay. Thank God, they have been 
completely discomfited, and routed with great slaugh- 
ter. Let us hope that it was their final light — their 
last chance — the expiring effort of Darkness to ove- 
whelm the Light and prevail in the universe. 

The 19th March 1891 will be a memorable day in 
the history of India. It. is a proud day in # tbe annals 
of British legislation in India. During the entire 
life of the Council of the Viceroy and Governor-Ge- 
neral for making Laws and Regulations, that Cham- 
ber was never engaged upon more gracious work 
than on Thursday last. On that day, a grave omis- 
sion was supplied — the neglect of generations of 
legislators atoned for. The wrong of more than 
thirty years on the most interesting and most help- 
less class of Her Majesty’s subjects has been 
removed. 

To ourselves and those trusty friends and loyal 
liberals and true Hindus who worked with us during 
the trying season of unparalleled agitation — to all 
indeed who clung to the Bill through calumny and 
persecution — this ending of the matter is, of course, 
peculiarly satisfactory. We, for one, are relieved of 
a great anxiety. While others were sure of the pass- 


ing of the Bill, we were troubled with doubts. Far 
from being sanguine, to the last moment we were 
fearful of its fate, and we made no secret of our 
fears to personal friends. Nor was there the least 
affectation in our anxiety. With our knowledge of 
the machinery of Government and the influences to 
which British policy is subject from the constitution 
and conditions of the Government, we could not in 
the nature of things be sanguine. And then, is 
not the experience still fresh in our minds of a great 
disappointment of what we may call only the 
other day, we mean that in connection with the 
Ilbert Bill ? Surely a sanguine attitude after one 
such experience, would have been out of the 
question. In this Ilbert Bill controversy we had, 
as on the present occasion, been on the side of 
Government with this dilference that on that occa- 
sion our countrymen were united. Although for 
ourslves we cannot look back to the part we then 
took in that controversy with complacency— -and 
no better argument against that Bill could be possibly 
conceived than the incidents of the Calcutta agitation 
of the last few days, — we were sincerely in favor of 
the Ilbert Bill and took an active share in the move- 
ments and organizations got up for strengthening the 
hands of the Government. We were in communica- 
tion with the Government and we were assured that 
the Government were firm and they were sure of 
passing the Bill, unless the Home Government inter- 
vened. We were asked to be firm ourselves and, for 
the rest, counselled to use our influence with the Home 
public to prevent the possibility of the Bill being 
countermanded by the*. Secretary of State. Our in- 
fluence and means in this direction were small, but still 
such as they were, they were exerted. We communicat- 
ed with personal friends and received reassuring mes- 
sages. Some of these indeed contained hints that 
though there might be no real danger from the Home 
Government, there might be danger where we least 
expected it. Indeed there were references to Lord 
Ripon’s. own want of firmness. We did our best, 
however, to support the Government of Lord 
Ripon in every way we could. Towards the end, it 
was proposed to wait upon Mr. Ilbert in deputa- 
tion with an address, by way of further strengthen- 
ing his hands. The present writer did not quite see 
either the point or die dignity of such a movement, but 
his objections were overruled by confidential informa- 
tion of a nature which left him no option in the matter. 
Accordingly a most influential deputation waited upon 
Mr. Ilbert — and will it be believed that at the very 
moment he was assuring the deputation of the firm- 
ness of the Government with regard to the measure, 
the Government must have been in treaty with the 
oppositionists and scarcely three days had psssed 
when rising one morning we were thunderstruck 
with theappartion of the Concordat ? We could scarce- 
ly believe our eyes and yet it was but too true. If 
this has happened once, why might it not happen 
again. Our present Viceroy is not, indeed, weak, 
but he is liberal in the highest degree, and consti- 
tutional and respectful to public opinion beyond a 
doubt. What if the clamorous agitation impressed 
him ? what if the Home Government intervened at the 
last moment? Aline from Westminister, while th«* 
Viceroy was on his legs in the Council Chamber and 
in the midst of a crushing period, scattering the 
opposing forces of barbarism — and is it at all impro- 
bable that he would in that case wind off the un- 
finished period in a different key of loyalty to the 
people even though led by a mob of mercenary 
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• Pandits? No. These are not mere idle surmises, 
they are real contingencies which men of experience 
have to reckon with. They were, at any rate, pre- 
sent in our mind and we were, therefore, never free 
from anxiety as to the finale of the Hill. Happily 
our fears have been disproved, and the Government 
of Lord Lansdownc have shown a rare firmness as 
they have taken a true guage of public opinion on 
the subject. 

All true supporters of the policy of the measure 
will, we are sure, be perfectly satisfied with the Bill 
in the shape in which it is passed. We have no- 
thing personally to complain of on this score. And 
we congratulate the Calcutta Committee in support 
of the Bill on the distinguished compliment which 
the Viceroy has paid them. 1 1 is Lordships memo- 
rable speech throughout shows distinct traces that 
their representation had received the sympathetic 
consideration which they had a right to expect from 
a Lansdowne. And the last word of the speech is 
at one with the last word of the Memorial, the 
Viceroy concluding by accepting the last sugges- 
tion of the Committee in a thoroughly cordial 
spirit. I he Calcutta Committee made, indeed some 
other suggestions for safeguarding the operation 
ol the Bill which in our opinion went beyond the 
requirements of the case. Such a thing, however, 
is scarcely avoidable in the case of a large body 
representing various classes, some of the members 
of which were naturally not altogether free from the 
influences exercised by the oppositionists. At the 
same time, however, the Committee took care to show 
that they had sufficient confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and above all, they were anxious that the main 
object of the Bill should not be weakened by any 
modifications, they or others might propose. The 
Committee’s suggestions were in reality of a general 
kind and were embodied in the following terms : — * 

“It does not become your Memorialists even to seem to impose any 
duty on the exalted Representative of M.ijesty itself, but, in view of the 
peculiarity of the smhje. t and the peculiarity of the situation, they 
venture to think that ail le.isonable fears would be removed and most 
nervous suspicions appeased, if, foJ/owin" upon the assurance jpven in 
your threat speech in Council— a speech of the highest as well as most 
jjenennis statesmanship -• Your Kxcellency f*ave suitable warning to the 
Local (loveinmenls and undeitook yourself to watch the opeiation of 
the new Law. 

I he Viceroy has received the request herein con- 
veyed in a most gracious manner for which the Com- 
mittee cannot be too thankful. The Viceroy con- 
cludes his great speech with the kindest reference to 
the Calcutta Memorial : — 

I have only one wmd to add. A hope has been expressed that 
when this bill has become law the Coveinmenl <>f India will closely 
watch its opeiation, with the object of asi c*i taming whether fuither 
safe^nai ds ate necessa. y in order to pi event its abuse. I gladly give 
the assmance for which we aie asked. We shall cause the vvoikmg of 
the mrasme to be watched with the utmost attention, and we shall be 
piepaied, if the snfeguaids which we have alte.tdy accepted should 
piove insulficieiit, to stiengthen and add to them.” 

Probably what will seem to many the least satis- 
factory part in the proceedings of the Council is the 
retention of the Police in the administration of this 
legal provision. Not only is the Police, in the 
personnel , it is true, of tin; higher native officers, 
retained, but it has incidentally come in for a 
certificate of good character from the highest 
authoiities for which it must thank the occasion. For 
ourselves we do not share the extreme popular dis- 
•trust of the police. The suggestions made for setting 
aside the police from having anything to do with 
this law are, like many other suggestions on this 
subject, simple impracticable. The police is the 
recognised machinery of administration and before a 
substitute for it is found, it must be employed. It 
is no small proof, however, of the anxiety of the 


Government to give every reasonable satisfaction to 
the people that in conformity to the popular feeling, 
this agency is to be all but wholly excluded from 
investigating cases under the law. His Honor 
tiie Lieutenant-Governor has gone even further. 
While as head of the Executive Government he is 
jealous of the name of the police department, he has 
in deference to suggestions made to him by persons 
entitled to advise on such subjects, directed that the 
Subordinate Executive Service should be employed 
instead of the police in making enquiries, after an 
investigation shall have been directed by the. District 
Magistrate upon his personal satisfaction that a 
printa facie case has been made out. The conci- 
liatory spirit shown by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal in this respect is, indeed, the prevailing note 
of all the speeches in the Council. The Viceroy’s 
speech, while firm and Straightforward, is charming 
for its tone of courtesy and appeal. Sir Andrew 
Scoble also has shown great consideration to the 
chief opponents by fully giving his reasons for not 
accepting their objections. Indeed, all the speeches 
were conceived in a spirit of earnest appeal to the 
good sense and judgment of the community. 

Humanity has triumphed. Long live the British 
Rule ! The Bill is passed. The child-wife is saved. In 
ordinary circumstances, we would only rejoice at the 
event, but our feelings are of a very mixed character 
on the present occasion. There is bitterness in our 
cup. The opposition to the measure has been most 
unfortunate — nay, disastrous. The halo of mystrious 
sanctity that so long encircled our ancient religion has 
been rent away. At the instance of professional agi- 
tators and irresponsible publicists, its holy name lias 
been taken in vain. The boy in the fable who cried, 
the Wolf, the Wolf, was not more thoughtless than 
the Baboos who have pretended to identify Lord 
Lansdowne with a British Aurungzabe. The great 
Charter of our civil and religious liberties— the Pro 
clamation of 1858 — has been similarly treated — sim- 
ply done for. Our patriots and defenders of the faith 
have succeeded in having it consigned to the waste 
paper basket. Appealed to in season and out ol 
season, in support of contentions to which it had 
no application, the Government have at last been 
forced to say distinctly that the authority of that 
Instrument is not to be frivolously, cited in bar of the 
authority of the Government to do what is best. 
The opposition is simply ruin >us to our political 
prospects. It undoes the whole work of the Con- 
gress whose six years of toil and trouble is nullified. 
Let no one charge us with inconsistency for speaking 
now of the Congress in the strain of appreciation. 
The Cftngress is a thing to be proud of — it has 
men in it who are a glory to the country— its objects 
are patriotic, and its demands always honorable. If, 
nevertheless, we have not been able to grow enthu- 
siastic about it, its principles and objects could not 
but command our heartiest sympathy. Our differ- 
ences with the Congress arose from no conflict of 
principles. They were due to a feeling of diffidence 
whether the country was as yet ripe for the preten- 
sions of the Congress, and to distrust of the caucus. 
And those who know us will, we hope, trust our 
assurance that in a case like this we would 
have been delighted to be proved wrong on both 
heads rather than right. Apart, however, from 
all personal differences, the Congress conferred a 
dignity on the country— it raised the status of the 
nation. And who will say, after the discreditable 
scenes of the last fortnight, that we remain where we 
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did — that we have not been lowered in the estima- 
tion of the civilized world ? 

If in the heat of the moment, our countrymen 
are not able to realize the mischief they have done 
by their misbehaviour, let us tell them how that be- 
haviour strikes any well-ordered mind. Here is a 
barbarous custom which even their own champion 
is fain to confess as “ pernicious.” There is no 
denying the inhumanity of the custom — an inhuma- 
nity all the more heinous from being exercised upon 
poor child wives by their natural protectors. The 
custom does not prevail in its aggravated form in 
any of the Hindu communities of India — in Bombay 
or Madras, the N. \V. Provinces or Oudh, Behar or 
Orissa. It is confined to Bengal, and even here, 
to a limited area of the province. Tor all our edu- 
cation and enlightenment, we have not ourselves been 
able to sweep away the ciistom as we ought to have 
done. In the meantime the evils of it, attended with 
the greatest cruelty, sometimes culminating in death, 
began to create scandal, till the Government found 
themselves bound to interfere. The Government 
interfered in the only they could by proposing a 
legislative remedy. 

We confess we have not the heart to rejoice at 
the passing of the Bill, when we remember how 
dearly it has cost us. A representative of our 
nation of whom we have had reason to be proud 
has been condemned in the Council by member 
after member for having set the keynote to an 
agitation of which we cannot be too much ashamed. 
The good name for intelligence, education and liber- 
ality which we have so long enjoyed— a name which 
was to pave the way to our political progress, has 
been frivolously and wantonly sacrificed. A religion 
of which wc are justly proud has been made the 
clcnik for horrid practices abhorrent not merely to 
every religion worth the name but to common huma- 
nity — nay to common sense. Our best educated men 
— our men of light and leading — barristers more Eng- 
lish than native in their manners — men with all the 
culture imparted by travel in the most civilized coun- 
tries of the world — have under a strange infatua- 
tion arrayed themselves to forward the cause of 
barbarism and bring on themselves the severe 
denunciation of the responssible rulers of the 
country. Alas ! that they should be condemned 
as rebefs, and incendiaries to whom in moments 
of trial we should naturally look for sober counsels 
and wise guidance! Here was eminently a trial of the 
nation. They have failed to set their house in order. 
There were their social arrangements and practices 
from which the veil could not be lifted without causing 
horror to the spectator* Strangers come and offer them 
help in a most needful reform. And far from hailing 
such offer with gratitude, far from admitting their own 
failure — what do they do ? They first deny the exist- 
ence of the evils ; if forced to admit them, they say they 
are bound up with their religion. Even their doctors 
deny the evil of the premature consummation of 
marriage. Reading their recorded opinions, one 
would think early marriage and early consummation 
of marriage were no evils. A strange reaction must 
have set in among us to make such retrograde sen- 
timents possible among our educated countrymen. 

Where is all their youthful fervour for reform ? Have 
they forgotten all the dissertations they composed 
against the evil customs of their country ? «Has age 
such a softening influence that they must throw over 
board all their old projects of improvement ? Is res- 
pectable Hinduism to be made an impossibility by 


the obstruction of those to whom we look for its reha- 
bilitation ? If the really orthodox offered the opposi- 
tion we would not complain. They know no better. 
But that opposition rather than cordial support should 
come from those who are Hindus but in name, simply 
passes our understanding. And what can such op- 
positionists expect but contempt for their pains. The 
opposition to the widow marriage Bill was a really 
orthodox opposition and it was treated with more 
consideration. 


flublie -paper. 

From— The Secretaries to the Calcutta Committee in Support of 
the Age of Consent Bill. 

To— The Secretary to the Government of imlia, Legislative 
Department. 

Sir, — We have the honor to request the favour of your submitting 
before Her Majesty’s Government in India and the Honourable the 
Council oi His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General for 
making Laws and Regulations the facts hereinafter mentioned and 
the documents hereunto annexed. 

For some years, the condition of the female sex in India has been 
under discussion, both in this country and in England. The unsatis- 
factorincss of that condition was generally admitted, though the ad- 
visability of legislation to remove the acknowledged evils was doubt- 
ed by many, the Govcrmcnt coinciding with the latter. Meanwhile, 
certain cases cropped up in the courts of judicature, which accen- 
tuated the sense of unsatisfactorincss and quickened the public 
conscience in favour of some reform. In this stare of preparation 
of the public mind, a case occurred in Calcutta, which at once dis- 
closed a deeper horror— a more scandalous practice — and the inade- 
quacy of the law to meet it. Under a nefarious custom, a poor 
giil, alleged to have been of more than ten years of age, was mur- 
dered in bed in marital intercourse, by a big healthy adult of some 
thirty years of age. The Jury unanimously found him guilty, but 
under the Indian Penal Co.le, his offence amounted only to 
grievous hurt, &c., (See. 338.) 'Flic flon’blc Judge of the High 
Court who sat in that case pointed out the defect in the law, des- 
canting on the difficulties in its administration, all which might be 
removed by raising the age of consent from ten to a higher limit. 
That case created a great sensation both here and in Great Britain. 
The need of reform of the Code was pressed from all sides upon 
the Government. Many were the suggestions from different quar- 
ters, bur the Government, after inquiry in the several Provinces, 
only proposed to raise the age by two years, that is, to the twelfth 
year, as an amendment least likclv to disturb the social arrangements 
of the people and as one certainly not calculated to interfere with 
their religious beliefs or rites. Accordingly, the Hou’blc Law Member 
introduced his Bill of that put port. So model ate indeed was the 
measure that, while disappointing the reformers, it was expected by 
the Government themselves to have scarcely any other than edu- 
cative effect. Notwithstanding that, it had the misfortune of meet- 
ing with the opposition of an Honourable and le trued Member, and 
that opposition within was soon echoed without. Cot tain parties 
now took advantage of the oppommity to raise the cry of 44 Reli- 
gion in danger,” and were able to alarm the ignorant and unsophis- 
ticated into the belief that the Government were attacking the 
Faith of Hindus and Mahometans. 'They held meetings in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, issued pamphlets and leaflets, and went 
preaching from house to house Their new papers were full of 
wild complaints and mischievous suspicions. Not content with con- 
fining their agitation to the metropolis, they sciil messengers and 
messages to the country, and even wrote and wired to other Pro- 
vinces to joiu the cry. 

Under these circumstances, the friends of the Bill had a duty to 
perform. Linder ordinary circumstances, they might be inactive, 
content to give the measure a silent support. Bur when a necessary 
and humane, but moderate and nnobjt ctionabb', measure was at- 
tempted to be defeated by a mostly spat ions agitation, swelled bv 
unworthy and even mischievous agencus, it w.ia time for the loyal 
and peaceful supporters of the Bill to gather together and express 
themselves, and do th-dr humble best quietly to advance ir. 

Accordingly, a meeting was called on tlw 15th February, at 12, 
Wellington Square. It was very respectably attended, .is the names 
in the accompanying minutes, which appeared in the newspapers of 
the day, will show. These names represent the flower oi the dif- 
ferent sections and classes of native society. For the first time, not 
only Hindus and Mahomedans combined in a common cause, but 
the two leading parties in Mahomcdan Bengal and both sects were 
united, as they had never been, on the same object. The meeting 
was pervaded by a commendable desire to advance the measure. 
And what of health unanimity of feeling was wanting was produced 
on the spot. Heartily accepting the principle of the Bill, the meeting* 
resolved to take steps for strengthening the hands of the Government 
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A strong Committee was formed to carry out the objects of the 
meeting under the presidency of its chairman. There were in it 
such Pandits and Hindu Lawyers as Principal Krishna Karnal Bhat- 
tacharjcc and Dr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharjee, such Brahmans of 
high pedigree and pure caste as Dr. Sambhu C. Mookerjee and 
Babu Doyal Chand Banerjee. Babu Prosono Chundra Roy, a 
Zemindar of the Nuddea district, was a good representative of the 
country Bhadracracy. Babu Narendra Nath Sen represented the 
numerically small but important medical caste. The numerous and 
influential Kayasthas had such men as Babu Gopal Lai Mittcr, Vice- 
Chait man of the Town’ Corporation, Kumar Girindra Krishna of 
the Sovabazar Rajas, Roy Obhoy Chunder Dass Bahadar, Babu 
Saroda Prosad Ghose, head of the ancient Ghosc family of Sham- 
bazar, Banian to Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Co., Babus Devendra 
Chunder Ghosc, b.l., Nalin Bihari Sircar, merchant, Bhupend- 
ra Nath Bose, m.a., b.l., Sarat Chunder Roy, Mr. S. C. 
Biswas, son-in-law of the Hon’blc Sir Romesh Chunder 
Mittcr, Mr. H. C. Mallik, dock-owner, and Babu Jogendra 
Krishna Bose, a great grandson of Raja Radhakatua Deb, ic.c.s.i. 
Medicine furnished Dr. M. N. Banerjee, Babu Hem Chunder Rai 
Chaudry, Babu Doyal Chand Banerjee. The facnlty of Law was 
largely represented. Men like the Hon’blc Dr. Rash Bchari Ghosc 
and the Hon’blc Dr. Sircar would strengthen any body however 
superior. The significance of the Brahman Raja of Bhowal and the 
Kshetrya Maharaja of Sonbursa goes without saying. So far Hindus 
The small community of Parsecs in Calcutta too had a good member 
in Mr. Mehta. The Mahomedan element in the Committee was 
simply superb. 

Such was the Committee. It immediately set to work, and has 
left no stone unturned to further the cause the meeting had so 
much at heart. The Committee became the rallying point for the 
friends of the Bill. Voluntary communications were received from 
different places and unexpected quarters. Owing to the desperate 
methods of some of the agitators on the other side, however, we 
were obliged to proceed with great caution. We chiefly relied 
upon persuasion for the success of our cause. Many on our side 
set themselves to study the question, specially in its more recondite 
bearings. Having prepared themselves, they proceeded to discuss 
it with men in private or in the columns of the newspapers. In 
this, Dr. Jogendra Nath Bhattacharjee, Baboo Barada Charan 
Mazumdar, Baboo Mohini Mohan Chatterjee, Baboo Jogendra 
Chunder Ghos., Baboo Khetter Mohun Ganguli, Baboo Doyal 
Chand Banerjee, and Baboo Hem Chunder Rai Chaudry, parti- 
cularly exerted themselves. Several of them have written pam- 
phlets, more or less elaborate, for gratuitous distribution. Among the 
tracts published and circulated free by the Committee, not the least 
important is Dr. Bhattacharjec’s “ On the Legislation of the Rishis 
and the Age of Consent Bill.” In Bengali, we were fortunate in 
procuring a remarkable opinion, delivered to the Government, by 
Pandit Ram Nath Tarkararna, a Sanskrit poet of great merit and 
one of the best-read Pandits in the empire, which on, the authority 
of the highest Hindu scriptures and law books and commentaries, 
from the Rtg Veda downwards, triumphantly disposes of the reli- 
gious argument against the Bill. This the Committee at once got 
printed and published and it is being freely circulated. A con- 
densed translation of it, enriched with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani 
Mookerjee, m,a., b.l., Professor, Presidency College, has just 
appeared. 

The Committee early resolved to approach His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General with a Manorial in support of the 
Bill. A Memorial was drawn up and printed and copies circulated 
in town and country. A translation into Bengali of it was also cir- 
culated .among those who do not read English. An Urdu version 
is also ready. 

In this way, the country was prepared with right and sober views, 
with, we are happy to say, the happiest results. Considering that 
the reading and writing part of the people is small, and of this part 
those who take any interest in affairs or understand anything about 
the machinery and personnel of the Government are a handful, the 
Committee has every reason to be satisfied at the amount of success 
that has atrended the call upon the country to sign the Memorial. 

This Memorial, signed as it is by eight thousand subjects of Her 
Majesty, chiefly Hindus and Mahomedans, we now have the privi- 
lege to forward for submission before His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor-General. 

Besides Calcutta Proper, signatures have been received from 
twenty-eight different towns, namely, Bhagulporc, Santiporc, 
Barnagorc, Mymensing, Jalalpur, Boidvanath, Berhamporc, Dum 
Dum, Cuttuck, Bagirhat, Dacca, Furrecdporc, Kalighat, Rungpore, 
Cooch Behar, Bansbenia, Kidderporc, Sylhet, Contai, fulpigori, 
Dinajporc, Nuddea, Buukura, Patna, Bankiporc, Silchar, Shillong, 
Chota Nagporc. These arc all in Bengal and Assam. It would be 
roo tedious to give details of the execution, and it might be invidious 
to single out particular names for special recognition. It may 
be generally stated that the list includes many respectable men and 
some of distinction and even eminence. There arc certainly about 
two hundred graduates and licentiates in medicine. With the ex- 
ception of a few, taken by mistake, all the signatures arc the hands 
of those whose names they arc. As a rule, care was taken to pre- 


vent unreality, and in no case was a name taken unless the signer 
understood at least the general purport of the document. 

Our Committee was repeatedly urged to start a Memorial from 
the Women of Bengal. For reasons, the idea was abandoned, but 
several ladies have signed our Memorial. We have besides received 
a separate Memorial from forty-five ladies of Mymensing, which we 
have much pleasure in sending for due submission to His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General. 


THE DEBATE ON THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL 
IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

On Thursday the 19th the Age of Consent Bill was unanimously 
passed. Sir Romesh Chnnder Mitter was not present, having sent 
word of his illness. Member after member spoke in favor of the 
Bill. The Viceroy closed with a great speech. 

His Excellency the President said : — 

I might almost leave the ease where it has been left by his Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor. As, however, strong personal appeals 
have been again and again made to me, cither to cause the Bill to 
be abandoned altogether, or to postpone its further consideration, 
l will say a few words to explain why it is that the Government of 
India cannot adopt cither of these courses. It can, at any rate, 
scarcely be contended that during the months which have passed 
since this Bill was introduced into Council its provisions have not 
been adequately discussed. From that day until the present it has 
been criticised and examined with extraordinary ingenuity, and an 
amount of research and crudtion has been brought to bear upon its 
consideration so great, that we are justified in believing that little 
remains to be said either for or against our proposal. I cannot 
therefore bring myself to share the opinions of those who would 
have us postpone the passing of the Bill in order to give time for 
further discussion — time which would be used for the purpose of 
still further unsettling the public mind, and misrepresenting the 
scope and intention of the measure. 

“ The opposition which it has encountered has proceeded from 
three quarters. There is, in the first place, the general suspicion 
which has been occasioned in the public mind from the fact that 
the Government of India has determined to legislate upon a subject 
which, although if does not immediately affect the marriage law of 
any section of the community, has an indirect bearing upon the 
social usages of one of those sections. To rhe more ignorant por- 
tion of the public an appeal has been made upon the ground that 
its religion is threatened by the action of the Government of India; 
and this statement has probably been enough to cause uneasiness to 
many who are entirely unaware of the real scope of the Bill, who 
do not read the discussions which take place in Council or even 
those which are to be found in the columns of the newspapers, and 
who arc ready, upon the mere affirmation of the framers of hostile 
resolutions or the conveners bf public meetings, summoned under 
the circumstances so well described by the Hon’ble Mr. Nugent, to 
testify their alarm and their conviction that their spiritual welfare 
is seriously threatened. Of the opposition which we have encoun- 
tered from this quarter, all that I have to say is that J hope and 
believe that it will be of a transient character, and that the Hindoo 
community, and even the most unenlightened section of it, will in 
time find out that its religion is not endangered by what we arc 
about to do. Although we cannot blame the credulous listeners 
who are led to believe assertions of this kind, and made on apper- 
cntly good authority, we have, 1 think, a right to complain of those 
who are reckless enough to disseminate such statements and, upon 
so slender a pretext, to far the embers of a dangerous agitation. I 
earnestly trust thot even those who arc unable to support the Gov- 
ernment measure will, at any rate, have the honesty to see that its 
objects and effects are not exaggerated or misrepresented, and that 
if the Government is attacked, it is cot attacked for doing whas it 
has neither done nor intends to do. 

“The main volume of the opposition which the Bill has met has, 
however, originated not so much in sources of this kind as in the 
belief, apparently entertained by many devout Hindoos, that the 
new law will involve a direct interference with a specific religious 
observance. We are told that the Hindoo religion requires the 
consummation of marriage immediately upon the attainment of 
puberty by the wife ; that puberty is not unfrcquently attained 
prior to the age of twelve ; that, of in such cases the marriage is 
consummated, the person who so consummates it will And himself 
an offender against the Penal Code, owing to the performance of an 
act which his religion requires him not to leave unperformed. 
Such interference on the part of the British Government is, we arc 
told in direct opposition to the terms of the Queen’s Proclamation ; 
and this argument has been largely, and I must say most unscrupu- 
lously, used for the purposes of discrediting the Bill and imputing 
a breach of faith to the Government which has introduced it, 
Now, wifli regard to this contention, let me say at once that no 
Government of India has yet admitted, and that no Government 
of India will, I hope ever be found to admit, that the Queen’s 
Proclamation, to which this appeal is made, is capable of any such 
interpretation as that which has been placed upon it by those who 
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used this argument. If that interpretation is to cover the case now 
under discussion, we must read the Queen’s Proclamation as a con- 
tract that, whenever the requirements of public morality, or of the 
public welfare, moral or material, arc found to be in conflict with 
the alleged requirements of any of the various religions prevailing 
in this country, religion is to prevail and considerations affecting 
public health, public morality and the general comfort and con- 
venience of the Queen’s subjects are to become of no account. 
The contention is in the face of it a preposterous one. Such a con- 
tract would have been absolutely retrograde and out of place in the 
great charter issued in 1858 by one of the most humane and en- 
lightened sovereigns who has ever ruled over the nations of the 
earth. 

“I will venture to say that, in the eyes of every reasonable man 
or woman, the pledges contained in the Queen’s Proclamation must 
be read with a two-fold reservation, upon which the Government 
has always acted and which was not specified in the letter of the 
contract, simply because it had always been acted upon and was 
perfectly obvious and well understood. The first of these reser- 
vations is this, in all cases where demands preferred in the name of 
religion would lead to practices inconsistent with individual safety 
and the public peace, and condemned by every system of law and 
morality in the world, it is religion, and not morality, which must 
give way. It has already been pointed out that this reservation has 
been invariably insisted upon, and examples have been adduced in 
which, from time to time, the Government of India has intervened 
in order* to prohibit certain acts, which unquestionably had the 
sanction of religion, upon the ground that those acts were opposed 
to the general interests of society. The precedents afforded by our 
legislation against infanticide, against the immolation of widows, 
and against the immunities enjoyed by Brahmins, have been ap- 
propriately cited in illustration of this argument. Every one of 
these enactments were, if wc are to accept the narrow interpreta- 
tion of the Queen's Proclamation, acts of interference with the 
religious belief or worship of the Queen’s subjects from which those 
in authority under the Queen were charged to abstain on pain of 
her highest displeasure. Sir Andrew Scoble has very properly re- 
ferred those who rely upon this construction of the Proclamation, 
and who hold that it entirely debars the Government of India from 
legislating in respect to any matters affecting the religions of the 
people of India, to the provisions of the Act under which our busi- 
ness is at this moment being conducted— -I mean the Indian Coun- 
cils Act of 1861, which is the statutory embodiment, in precise 
terms, of the general principles set forth in the Royal Proclamation. 
Now that Act, far from absolutely precluding the Government of 
India from dealing with matters affecting religion expressly contem- 
plates the possibility of such legislation becoming necessary, al- 
though it safeguards it from irresponsible initiation. The words 
of the 19th section show as clearly as possible that subject to pro- 
per precautions legislation such as that which is taking place was 
contemplated by her Majesty’s advisers who were responsible both 
for the Proclamation and for the Act from which I have just quoted. 
But 1 will quote, as embodying what I believe to have been in- 
variably recognised as the principle applicable to such cases the 
terms of the Judgment of the Privy Council when the abolition of 
the practice of Sa/i came before it upon appeal. The Council 
recommended that the petition should be dismissed for four reasons 
of which the third ran as follows : — 4 Because the Regulation, (that 
is the Regulation frobidding Safi) cannot properly be regarded as a 
departure from the just and established principles of religious tolera- 
tion, on the observance of which the stability of the British Gov- 
ernment in India mainly depends ; and because the rite is not pro- 
hibited as a religious act, but as a flagrant offence against society.’ The 
framers of the judgment proceed to say that ‘it admits of question 
whether the rite is sanctioned by the religious institutes of the 
Hindoos ; by many of the most learned Hindoos of the present day it 
is regarded as absolutely sinful :’ and it is added in the fourth reason 
that it was the duty of Government 4 to prohibit a. practice which 
so powerfully tended to deprave the national feeling and character, 
and which taught preverted religion to predominate over the best 
feelings of the heart.* The rite was therefore pronounced illegal, 
and its observance prohibited. 

“The words which I have quoted appear to me to be singularly 
apposite in the present instance, where we arc dealing with what 
may most appropriately be described as 4 a flagrant offence ‘against 
society,’ and the reservation is one which should, in my opinion, be 
made in reference to all cases in which the sanctions of morality and 
those of religion arc in direct conflict. I would, moreover, ask 
whether such a reservation is not specially necessary when the reli- 
gion with which wc have to deal is the Hindoo religion. I trust 
that neither here nor elsewhere shall I allow myself to say a word 
which might sound in the ears of the Hindoo subjects of her 
Majesty disrespectful towards the faith which they profess. It is a 
faith of which some of the tenets arc worthy of a place amongst the 
articles of the noblest and purest creeds professed by the most 
civilised nations of the earth. But there is probably no religion 
more cumbered by super-imposed traditions, more hampered by 
accretions of doubtful value, more perplexing to its votaries, owing 


to its fluctuating and elastic character. It is a religion which is co- 
extensive with the life — social, political and domestic — of those who 
profess it. Every act, every incident of the daily life of a Hindoo, 
has its religious aspect. I believe I am right in saying that the 
Sbastras lay down that whatever a man does should be done with a 
religious object. Let us give all credit to a religion which obtains 
so strong a hold upon those who profess it, and which so entirely 
pervades their existence. But the very fact that wc are concerned 
with such a religion renders it doubly necessary for those who arc 
responsible for the Government of the country to be cautious how 
they allow themselves to admit that religion must be allowed to 
block the way whenever it can be shown that a religious sanction of 
sonic kind or another can be discovered for the practice which it is 
sought to control or to forbid. To say that everything which such 
a religion enjoins must be recognised as an insuperable barrier, to be 
on no account traversed by the course of legislation, would mean the 
complete and fatal paralysis of the law as a reforming agency. The 
question then which wc have to decide is whether wc arc to post- 
pone, or to abondon, a useful measure of reform, demanded in the 
interests of humanity, calculated to effect a material improvement in 
the Hindoo race, and supported by a majority of the Hindoo com- 
mnnity, merely upon the ground that it is objected to by a minority 
of that community upon the strength of a religious cannon of doubt- 
ful authority— a religious cannon which rests upon sanctions so 
slight that its transgression can be atoned for by the payment of a 
nominal fine. 

“ What 1 have said seems to lead inevitably to the second of the 
two reservations of which I spoke a moment ago. It is this," that in 
all cases where there is a conflict between the interests of morality 
and those of religion, the Legislature is bound to distinguish, if it 
can, between essentials and non-essentials, between the great funda- 
mental principles of the religion concerned and the subsidiary beliefs 
and accrcrionary dogmas which have accidentally grown up around 
them. In the case of the Hindoo religion such a discrimination is 
especially needful, and one of the first questions which wc have to 
ask ourselves is, assuming that the practice with which our proposed 
legislation will interfere is a practice supported by religious sanc- 
tions, whether rhose sanctions are of first-rate importance and 
absolutely obligatory, or whether they are of minor importance 
and binding only in a slight degree. 

“ Now, I venture to allirm that the discussion which has taken 
place has established beyond controversy that the particular religious 
observance which wc are urged to respect is, in the first place, a 
local observance, and one far from being universally recognised by 
those who profess the Hindoo faith. It is a practice which is, in 
the main, peculiar to the Province of Bengal, and which is followed 
only in a portion of that Province, and only by certain classes within 
that portion. It will not be contended that devout Hindoosim is 
not to be found outside this restricted area, but the Hindoos of other 
parts of India do not share the alarm with which this Bill is regard- 
ed in Bengal. In the next place, it is admitted that the religious 
sanctions by which the practice is supported arc of the weakest 
kind. The elaborate statement recently published by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar of the Dekhan College at Poona, who is admitted to be one 
of the highest extant authorities upon questions of Hindoo religious 
law, makes it perfectly clear that the precepts upon which the 
practice in question rests may be regarded as permissive only. It is 
conceded on all hands that, under certain circumstances, the con- 
summation of the marriage may lawfully be postponed, and that 
even where it is not lawfully postponed the omission of the neces- 
sary act is an offence which may be expiated by the slenderest and 
most insignificant penalties. It was stated a few days ago by Mr. 
Javcrilal Umiashankar Yajnik, in the eloquent speech delivered by 
him at the meeting recently held at Bombay, that it might be said 
without exaggeration of the eighteen millions of the Hindoo 
population to whom he was referring, that th ' bulk of them nor 
only did not perform the Qarbhadhan ceremony, but even the name 
of it is not known to them. Look again at the evidence which wc 
have received from his Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore with 
regard to the manner in which these questions are rcgaidul by the 
Chiefs and Sardars of Rajputana, who arc well described in Rao 
Bahadur Kami Chunder Mookcrjce’s admirable letter as 4 rigid and 
orthodox Hindoos’ and far from likely to break the laws of their 
religion without compunction. Look also at the outspoken utter- 
ances of such men as our hou’ble colleague Mr. Nulkar, as Mr. 
Telang, as his Highness the Maharaja ol Travancore, as His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Vi/.ianagram, as Mr. Justice Mutliusami Aiyar 
of Madras, and, even in Bengal, of such men as his Highness the 
Maharaja of Bcttiah, his Highness the Maharaja of Duibhunga, or 
in Calcutta itself, as Raja Durga Churn Law, lately our colleague 
in the Legislative Council, as Baboo P. C. Mozoomdar, whose note 
upon the subject deserves the most attentive study, and as Dr. Rash 
Bchari Ghosc, the eminent pleader, who has stated that, within his 
knowledge, the Garbbadban ceremony is admittedly not observed in 
many respectable Hindoo families and is not unfrequciitlv more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. I cannot, in the 
face of the evidence of such men as these, accept without a protest 
the statement of our hon’blc colleague Sir Romesh Chunder Miner, 
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whose absence from the Council I deeply regret, thatwc arc ‘forcing 
this reform upon an unwilling people.* To them, and to many 
more who have raised their voices in support of the measure, I desire 
to offer a public a< kuowlcdgment of the service which they have 
rcndcicd. 1 Lcl convinced that the time is not far off when their 
fellow ijti'/.cri.s without exception, will recognize that such men as 
these, rather than they who have so noisily and so thoughtlessly re- 
peated the parrot cry ‘our religion is in danger,* are the true 
leaders of public opinion in this country. 

“1 will, however, not further pursue this branch of the subject, 
which Itas been fully dealt with by previous speakers. If we can 
say not only that the observance under discussion is far from being 
icgardcd by the majority of those who profess the Hindoo religion 
as essential, but also that its practice is repugnant to common sense, 
abhorrent to modern civilization, debasing to those who adopt it, 
and detrimental to the physical and moral welfare of the race, we 
may, I think, consider that we have placed it completely outside the 
category of those religious customs and observances on behalf ol 
which the Queen’s Proclamation may be invoked, and which arc 
deserving of recognition and protection at the hands of the res- 
ponsible law-givers of British India. 

U I will now pass for a moment to the third great objection which 
has been raised against the measure. It is the objection founded 
upon the anticipation that it will lead to inquisitorial action by the 
police, to prosecutions instituted from vindictive motives, and to 
criminal investigations into family matters of the most domestic and 
private character. Of this objection I will say that, whatever may 
be our Opinions with regard to some of the arguments which have 
been brought forward against the Bill, there can be no doubt as to 
the perfect sincerity with which this argument has been urged upon 
us. The apprehension, considering the condition under which 
h great part of the population of this country lead their lives, is a 
perfectly natural one ; we should, if we were situated as they are, 
probably entertain a similar apprehension ourselves. I would, how- 
ever, in the first place, entreat the public to be cautious how in this 
or in any other case it allows itself to be too much influenced by 
arguments founded upon the possibility that a new law is likely to 
he abused in this manner. If the Government of India had been 
detterred from legislating whenever it could be told that its legisla- 
tion would place in the hands of the police or of private persons a 
weapon which they might use in ail improper manner, many of our 
most useful enactments would never have found their way into the 
Code. Now, as far as bond fide prosecutions arc concerned, the as- 
sumption that there will be frequent prosecutions under the new 
section is obviously based on the anticipation that the law will be 
frequently broken. I am sanguine enough to believe that this ex- 
pectation will not be fulfilled. It i3 an expectation upon which 
the frequently expressed belief that the new law will be a dead 
letter is a somewhat remarkable commentary. Our proposals, more- 
over, already command a very large measure of public support, and 
I do not doubt that in the end Native opinion, which has always 
ended by supporting the law in eases of this kind, will end by sup- 
porting it in this instance also. When once it has become estab- 
lished that that which is, I believe, already regarded by a majority 
of the people of this country as a moral offence, and which 
our hon’blc colleague Sir Romesh Chinnier Mittcr himself 
stigmatizes as a vice and as a pernicious custom, is also an offence 
which will render those who commit it, or those who abet it, liable 
to penal consequences, the offence will, I venture to think, become 
one of rare occurrence. I may observe in passing that it was mainly 
in deference to the apprehensions of which 1 have spoken that we 
found ourselves unable to accept the well-intentioned proposal that 
we should insert in the Bill, as an alternative for the limit of age 
which we have adopted, the attainment of puberty by the girl. 
This proposal, which seemed to us open to objection upon other 
grouuds, was certainly open to criticism, for the reason that its 
adoption might have led to investigations far more inquisitorial, and 
far more repugnant to family sentiment, than any which arc likely 
to take place under the Bill as it stands. 

“It is, hpvvever, contended that the tendency of the Bill will be 
to encourage proceedings which are not instituted bond fide but from 
malicious motives, and in order to bring disgrace upon the family 
of the accused, and a moving picture has been drawn of the an- 
guish and humiliation which such proceedings will occasion of the 
usage to which an innocent woman ‘might be exposed before the 
question of fact could be satisfactorily disposed of, and of the pub- 
lic scandal which would be created if things which usually sub lod'tce 
teguntur arc allowed to be openly discussed in a public Court of 
Justice. The argument is one which I can assure the Council the 
Government of India has most anxiously considered. W; have, 
1 think, shown our sense of the necessity of guarding against these 
risks by making the offence a non-cognizablc one, and thereby in- 
creasing the difficulties in the way of vexatious prosecutions. We 
have also agreed to add to the measure a clause preventing all but 
District Magistrates from dealing with cases in which husband and 
wife are concerned, and precluding any police officer below the 
rank of an inspector from making or taking part in the investigation 
when one has been directed by the Magistrate. 


“ But it may be argued that these precautions will be of no avail. 
It will be said, the ‘reputation of our families and the sanctity of 
our homes will still remain at fhc mercy of a dismissed servant or 
an offended neighbour.* I cannot bring myself to share these 
gloomy anticipations, or to believe that false eharges of this kind 
will be as common as we arc asked to believe. The person who 
makes them will, in the first place, tender himself liable to the most 
severe punishment. The very fact that the offence is to be punish- 
ed by a heavy penalty increases, as the hon’ble member in charge 
of the Home Department has well pointed out, that to which the 
person falsely charging such an offence exposes himself. We should 
moreover, remember that the false witness will have not only ihe 
law to reckon with. If the charge which he makes, is odious, how 
odious will he be who invents such a charge, and how tremendous 
will be the penalty which he will pay by attracting to himself the 
indignation of the whole community to which he belongs. It is 
however not only to considerations of this kind that we must look 
for a safeguard against the danger. We have to remember that the 
person who seeks to prefer a charge of this sort must make out a 
pritna facie case, sufficient to satisfy a Magistrate of the highest posi- 
tion and respectability — a Magistrate who under existing procedure is 
bound to take into account the character of the person by whom 
the charge is preferred. Is it lively under such circumstances that 
a trumped-up accusation will have the desired effect? Is it not much 
more likely that it will recoil upon the head of him, who makes it ? 

“I do not, however, wish to press this argument too far, and I 
will assume that in spife of every precaution there will be cases 
—I do not for a moment believe that they will be common — in 
which such charges will be preferred from malice or from other 
improper motives. Assuming this to be the case, all that I would 
ask the opponents of this Bill to do is to open in their minds what 
I might call a debtor and creditor account for and against this 
measure. Let them set upon one side the risks to which I have just 
referred and which I believe to be infinitessimally small, and let 
them set upon the other side the certainty that this measure will 
remove a standing reproach from the Hindoo community, and that 
it will afford to their wives and daughters a protection of which, 
after the ghastly disclosures which have taken place during the dis- 
cussion of this measure, — disclosures of which but for their horror 
more would certainly have been heard,— we cannot for a moment 
doubt that they stand sorely in need. Which way ought the balatx 
to incline ? Will not those whose feeling arc feelings of true patrio- 
tism reply-- 4 We arc content to run this risk, we arc content to 
expose ourselves to the annoyance which once in a way the spire 
of a private enemy or a corrupt informer may occasion to us and to 
our families for the sake of the good which this change in the law 
will bring to our sons from whom it will remove a cruel temptation, 
to our daughters, whom it will rescue from the worst of outrages, 
and to the whole Hindoo people, whom it will liberate from a 
disgraceful reproach,* 

“1 have already explained the reasons for which we have been 
unable to accept the suggestion, which has been made to us, that 
we should abandon our intention to raise the age of consent and 
deal at once with the whole question of the marriage law by in- 
validating all marriages contracted with a woman below the age of 
twelve. A change of the law in this directiou is one which will, I 
trust, ultimately be demanded by the Hindoo community itself. It 
is not one which, under existing circustanees, we are prepared to 
impose upon that community. So long as we .adhere to our present 
proposal, we are, 1 believe, in an inexpugnable position. No new 
departure is involved in the amendment of the law which we re- 
commend. The existing law, of which the justice is admitted, 
specifies the age at which intercourse with a woman, whether with 
or without her consent, is an offence against that law. No complaint 
is made of this enactment, nor is it likely that anyone will be found 
bold enough to propose that the protection which is already afford- 
ed to these young children should be withdrawn from them. The 
necessity of an age limit being admitted, the only question which 
the Council has to decide is whether ou r proposal fixes that limit at 
the proper point. We contend that the point at which we propose 
to fix it accords, at all events, more closely with the physiological 
facts than any other. We have been pressed to adopt a higher limit, 
but we desire to keep on the safe side. We justify our proposal on 
the ground that the British law would fail to provide adequately for 
the safety of the children of this country if, while it protects them 
from all other kinds of illusage, it failed to protect them from a 
particular form of illusage infinitely more revolting, and infinitely 
more disastrous in its direct, as well as its remoter, results, than any 
other form of ilhreatmcnt to which they are liable. 

“I have only one word to add. A hope has been expressed that 
when this Bill has become law the Government of India will close- 
ly watch its operation, with the object of ascertaining whether fur- 
ther safeguards are necessay in order to prevent its abuse. I gladly 
give the assurance for which we arc asked. We shall cause the 
working the measure to be watched with the utmost attention, 
and we shall be prepared, if the safeguards which we have already 
accepted should prove insufficient, to strengthen and add to them.** 
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NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 
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CALCUTTA : 


NOTIFICATION. 

To be peremptorily sold (subject as regards 
the one-fifth share of the defendant Chunder 
Kanin Mookerjee in the properties Lot Nos. 
I, 2, 3, and 4 to a mortgage in favor of Kissory 
Motion Roy dated the 15th of March iffyj) 
puisuant to a decree and order of the Calcutta 
High Court, Original Civil Jurisdiction, made in 
suit No. 14 1 of 1888 (wherein Kissorymohun 
Roy and others are plaintiffs and Chunder 
Kanto Mookerjee and others are defendants) 
dated respectively the 27th of February 1889 
and ihe 26th of July 1 890, by the Registrar of 
the said Court, in his sale room at the Court 
House, by public auction, on Saturday, the 18th 
April next, at the hour of 12 O’clock at noon, 
the 4-51I1 shaie of the defendants in the under- 
mentioned properties : — 

Lot No. 1. -No. 2, Moonshce Sudderuddin’s 
Lane in Calcutta, being a partly upper-roomed 
house with a tiled roof and an adjoining piece 
of tenanted land, the area of the whole of 
which is 5 cottahs 4 chitlacks and 3 square 
feet and which is # bounded on the North by 
Moonshce Suddetuddrn’s Lane, on the South 
by the tenanted land of Rajah Radhakauto 
Deb, on the West by piopeity belonging to 
Ranee Rasmoncy Dassee, and on the East by 
property belonging to Nister Byjee. 

Lot No. 2. — No. 1, Crooked Lane in Calcutta, 
being an uppei -loomed house, the area of which 
is I Bigg. ill 10 cottas 9 clnttacks and 11 squ.ue 
feet, bounded on the East by a wall, on the 
West by a buck-built house and stable, on the 
North by Ci nuked Lane, and on the South by 
the house of Thomas Scott. 

Lot. No. 3. — No. 300, Chitpore Road in Bur- 
toll. 1 in CaUutta, being an uppei monied house 
with the land appertaining thereto including a 
piece of hack land, the aiea of the whole of 
which is about 6 cottahs 7 chitlacks and 18 
square feet and which is bounded on the Ninth 
partly by the house of the late Kritee Chunder 
Milter and partly by a filled up drain, on the 
South by a private lane, on the East by the 
Chitpore Road, and on the West by the ten- 
anted land belonging to Nobin Chinnier Shah : 
the line between the two pioperties being drawn 
from a boundary post on the South to i he 
Western end of a foundation wall on the Noah. 

Lot No. 4. -Zemindary bearing Bakccrgunge 
Collectiate Towj»*e No. 16SI m the District 
of Bunisal, Sub-registration District of Put- 
tooAhally, Thannah Mnzagunje, in Pei- 
gunnah Beezurg Onredpore Jaur Boot a 
Mozoomdar, the annual sudder jumtna of 
which is Rs. 1 3,101-10-11. 

Lot No. 5.— All that two-third share of and 
in the Zemindary Lot Kullnpookuria described 
in the mortgages the subject of the above- 
mentioned suit as being nr Figunnah Jahana- 
bad, station Jahan.ibad,Sub-iegislt y Jahanabad, 
and be.uing the Buidwan Collectorate Toujee 
No. 39 72 but which lot it appeals has been 
ti an -.letted to Hooghly and now le-ats the 
llitogldy Collectma'e Tmvjee number 4082, 
the sudder jumma of the said lot being 
Rupees 13,526-1 5-0. 

r.ot No. 6. - All that one-half share in the 
Zeinind.il y Lot Shaikpoore described in the 
mortgages the subject of the above mentioned 
suit as being in Feigmmah Jahanabad, station 
J ibanabad, and siibiegisti y Jalr.inalr.nl and 
lx*. mug Burdwan Collet totate T’owjee No. 5973 
but ninth lot it appears has bien ti.msfeiied 
to Hooghly anti now bears tire Hooghly 
Colb'i 1 1 » 1 ate Ton J 00 No. 4085, llir* Middct 
jumma of lire saul lot being Rs. 10,413-11. 

The conditions of sale and the abstract of 
title may be seen at the o:fice of the Iv^uui 
of the High Comt, Original Sale, or at the 
offu e of Baboo Ausho(.in-,x Dhui, attorney for 
the plamtilG, at No 2, Hastings sheet, on any 
day before the sale and will be ptuduced at 
the sale. 
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ft Co. 
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ft Co. Will forward, on receipt of leitei, 
sample boxes of the Fills at ihe f blowing 
rates 1—9 '/ 2 d. size 8 annas per box. is 1 lid. size 
12 annas per box. 21 9 if size 2 Knpe.es per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeeper* can o’ 
wholesale rates on application. 


A. T. Dhur, 
Plaintiffs’ Attorney, 

Calcutta High Court, 
Otigiual Side. 
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R. BELCH AMBERS, 
/legist/ ar. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BIlX. 

TITHE following publications by the Calcutta 
JL Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

X. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The (/ui b had fian Vyavasta by Fandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipnie), author of 
Vasudeb Tijya (a Sanskrit epic) .md Fandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

5. Abstract of the lyavashi in English 
with notes by Nynhurkar Nilmoney Mookerjee, 
M.A., 11. L., Piofessor of Sanskrit, Fresidency 
College. One anna. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

MAN’S LOVE. 

Oh ! Fanny, do not sigh for me,— 

I shall not sigh for yon ; 

With heart unfettered, light and free, 

I smile a last adieu. 

Though strewed with flowers the spoitive hours 
With Fanny that flew by, 

I could not stay another day, 

For India’s gold— not I ! — 

For still my bounding heart is free, 

And longs for something new ; 

Then, Fanny, do not sigh for me, — 

I shall not sigh for you ! 

The bird that hath not built its nest, 

Is not more free than I ; 

The butterfly is not more blest,— 

From sweet to sweet I fly. 

My pathway lies through sparkling eyes, 

I count them o’er and o’er ; 

Each dawning light appears more bright 
Than that which shone bcfoie ! 

For ah ! to love them all I’m free, 

( I’ll use that freedom too !) 

Then, Fanny, do not sigh for me,— 

I shall not sigh for you ! 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 

“ Thy home is not so bright, Ladye, 

As it was wont to be 
Thine eyes have lost their light, Ladye, 

Thy laugh its ringing glee. 

Thy step is sad and slow, — 

- Thy faltering accents fail ; 

Alas ! that tears should flow 

Down cheeks so young and pale ! 

Thou wert not once so sad and strange 

Oh J what has wrought this wondrous change ?" 

“ Mine eyes are like the moon, Pilgrim, 

They shone with borrowed light ; 

My cheek, like flowers of noon, Pilgrim, 

Grows pale with coming night. 

My voice is like the bird 
That greets the op’ning day ; 

My laugh is only heard 
When this poor heart is gay : 

Oh ! when the sun has left the sky, 

The earth is dark— and so am I ! ” 


41 The sun is shining bright, Ladye, 

Down from the summer skies ; 

The flowers that sleep at night, Ladye, 
Now ope their smiling eyes. 

The birds are singing now, 

•With free exulting voice ; 

Nature is glad — and thou s — 

Why dost not thou rejoice ? 

Look up, and greet the sun’s bright beam — 

Feel that of night thou dost but dream.” 

“That dream is in my heart, Pilgrim, 

It lieth there so deep, 

It never will depart, Pilgrim, 

Awake, nor yet in sleep : 

A dream of severed ties, 

Of love so fond— so vain ; 

Of words, and smiles, and sighs, 

That will not come again ! 

My sun, alas ! was not in heaven : 

Its light from human eyes was given ! 


4 Live for thyself! let each successive morn 
Rouse thee to plans of self-indulgent ease ; 

And evety hour some new capiice be born, 

Till all be thrown aside that docs not please . 

So sh -lit thou learn how shallow is the fount 

Whose glittering waves all wholesome thirst destroy, 

And, heatt-sick, evc*n in youth, begin to count 
* Springs without hope, and summers blank of joy ! 

Live for thy fellow-men ! let all thy soul 

Be given to serve and aid, to cheer and love ; 

Make sacrifice of self, and still control 
AH meaner motives which the heart might move . 

The sting of disappointment shall be thine ; 

The meed of base ingratitude be won : 

Rare veins of gold illume the labored mine 
And toil and sadness cloud thy setting sun 1 

Live for thy God ! Thine anchor shall be cast 
Where no false quicksands shift its hold away ; 

Through the clear future, from the sunrise past, 

Glows the calm light along the even way. 

'The loss of human hopes shall vex no more 

Than the quick withering of earth’s common flowers, 

For well thou know’st when pain and death are o’er, 
Eternal spring shall glad the heavenly bowers ! 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible as the safest and most convenient 
^ tt&S£ r* medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion . 
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News and Our Comments. 

There is joy at Arnee. Mr. A. Streenevasa Row, Sahib Bahadur, the 
Jaghirdar, has reiurned from his pilgrimage in the North, after visiting 
Benares, Hurdwar, Agra, Gwalior, Nassiclc, Bijapur and other places. 

#*# 

On the 5th March the little commune of Riedisheiin, near Mulhouse 
in Alsace, was thrown into commotion by a horrible act of cruelty. To 
punish his son, a boy of twelve, for some slight offence, a man bound 
the child’s hands, passed a cord under his arms, hoisted him up to the 
ceiling, and then with a hammer nailed his hands to the wall. At* 
Iracted by the cries of the victim the neighbours ran into the house, 
rescued the child, and but for the police would certainly have hoisted 
up the father instead. The Police had the greatest difficulty in pro- 
tecting the fellow from the indignation of the people while he was 
being conveyed to Mulhouse goal. He would have been served right. 

Bucli miscreants do not deserve pity. 

♦ 

* * 

The Yunani Medical School, Delhi, of whose establishment and in- 
auguration we gave a full account, is progressing favourably. Colonel 
H. Grey, the Commissioner of the Delhi Division, visited this School 
recently and made the following interesting remarks on the visitors’ 
book 

“ The progress and success of Delhi Medical Sr hool is gratifying. 
That Hakim Abdul Majid Khan should have conceived and started such 
an enterprise is quite a new departure in Indian Medicine. Hitherto 
that Art has been instrusted because its practitioneis have to a great 
extent worked einpn ically, and with no guaiantee of qualification ex- 
cept their own assertion. But those, who leave this School, after a 
complete course, will possess a good guarantee of qualification, and their 
practice, far fiom being empirical, will be based upon sound instruction, 
not m the yunani therapeutics only, but in anatomy, in pharmacy, 
and in practical diagnosis and treatment of cases. I11 this combina- 
tion of European and Oriental medicine the school meets a great want, 
and that a distinguished Indian Physician like Hakim Abdul Majid 
Khan should thus bestow not time and means only, but his special 
knowledge, his ancestral methods, his family library of accumulated 
scientific experience upon the advadeernent of his profession in India, 
is as before said, a new departure. For in Oriental countries the prac- 
tice has hitherto been to jealously guatd the personal knowledge and 
acquirements for personal advantage. As far as I can judge the 
system of instruction is as practical and sound as it is evidently 
popular. The number of pupils already attending the school, and 
their success as shown by the list of prize-winners in the first year’s 
report, prove that full advantage is likely to be taken of his philanthro- 
pic undei taking." 

**# 

A REMARKABLE performer called Gavashamba Yogiswar of Benares 
lus turned up at Tanjore, wheie he is holding sean-es. Before the /Hie 
of tlie town he is giving demonstrations of Yoga practices. On the 
evening of the 7th March many of the learned were present, for two, 
Assistant Surgeon V. V. Patanker ami Dr. Nailer, t he Civil Surgeon 
of the District, when the Yogiswar fairly astonished them by 
his feats : — 

“ r. He introduced the small ends of a rope V inch in diameter at 
Us ends and ft in its middle up his nosti ils and brought them out 
through the mouth drawing the coni to and fio fieely. 

2. lie swallowed wholesale a fairly coaise cloth of 21 feet by 30 
niches and brought it out again. 

3. He dislocated his wii?i ankle and hip almost entirely checking 
the cuculatiou and then restored the pails to their normal positions and 
conditions, 

4. He showed vaiious feats by working his intestines and other 
abdominal viscera at his will.” 

It is said that the medical men, hiwyeis and others who were piesent 
have ceUiiied to the facts. There was no deception practised. The 
subject is ivoith serious and scientific iiiqu iv. 


I UK Pms.se of Paris publishes a lernaik able letter of E. M. De Vogue’s 
on the convocation of a universal C«mgi<* s for Peace. We trans- 
late it for the benefit of our readeis, as follow 1 — 

“ You a««k for my opinion as to the possible success of universal 
( ongiess foi Peace. 

I believe with Darwin that the violent snuggle is a law of nature 
which governs all being' ; I believe with Joseph de Maistre that it 
is .1 dn n. e law ; two ditfeient way’ ot naming the same tiling. 

II oik* poitiou of human societ) — let us lake the civilized West — come 
to suspend the effect of this law, some races more instinctive will 
< haige themselves to apply it ag oust us ; the races will give teason 
Accmd'ng in natme against human reason ; they will succeed, because 
the ceit aimy of peace — 1 do not say the peace, I say the certainty of 
peace -will engender before half a enumy, a corruption and decadence 
more destructive of men than the woist of wars. 


I think we must make criminal law of the war for mankind what 
we ought to make all our criminal laws : viz. to soften them, to render 
their application as rare as possible, to strain all our efforts that they 
may be of no use. 

But the entire experience of history teaches us that we cannot sup. 
press them s > long as there remain two men on earth, some pain, some 
riches and a woman among them. 

I shall be very glad if the Congress can give me a lie ; I doubt 
whether it will give it to history, to nature and to God." 

# 

• * 

At the Holi Festival on Wednesday, the Maharaja of Hutwa held 
a Durbar for the formal installation of his new ministry. He spoke 
feelingly of the recent death of Babu Bhubaneshwar Dutt, the late 
Dewan Manager, and by way of practical demonstration of his apprecia- 
tion of the latter’s services announced the following appointments:- 
Babu Devendranath Dutt, nephew of the late Dewan, to be Dewan and 
first Manager ; Babu Bipin Bebari Bose, cousin of the late Dewan, 
Superintendent of the Raj, to be Manager ; Babu Girindra Nath Dutt, 
another nephew, to be Superintendent, and Babu Norrundra Nath 
Dutt, another nephew, to be appointed Private Secretary to his High- 
ness. These gentlemen then presented their respective nuzzurs and 
received from his Highness valuable khillats. 

After this let no ftiend of the deceased repine that there was no 
memorial meeting nor even a Gazette on his death. This is the 
Oiiental style of memorialising. And it’is a truer, nobler and withal 
more practical, mode of recognising claims than the European vapour- 
ing which we are now cultivating. 

The proceedings aie creditable alike to the Maharaja and his late 
Manager. We as Bengalis are proud of the compliment paid to 
our people. 

• • 

There was a long and interesting debate lately in the French Senate, 
on the condition of Algeria, in which many prominent politicians of 
various parties took part. 

M. Jacques denied antagonism between the natives and the colonists 
He detailed the various measures which had been adopted for the 
improvement of the country. He confessed however that the question 
of the education of the native children did not receive sufficient at- 
tention. 

M. Jules Ferry regarded Algeria a glorious feather in the French cap. 

It was time to look back and see how France had treated her colony 
The quetion of questions was the land question. There were two 
opposing interests to fight over it, the native on the one hand and the 
colonist on the other. During the Empire Algeria was governed f»r 
the benefit of the Arabs. A reaction followed with the Republic 
From 1871 to 1883 the colonists were petted, and the Atabs went to the 
wall. In 1883, however, a credit of 50,000,000^., was asked for the 
colonisation of 300,000 hectares of land taken from the Arabs and. 
80,000 of State lands. This credit was refused, and the rejection 
proved a mortal blow for State colonisation. As to the talk of a con- 
flict between the 3,000,000 natives of Algeria and the colonists, 
there was no such danger. The secuiity of the countiy had been 
amply ptovtded for. The question of education was no doubt full of 
difficulties, but they were not insurmountable. M. Ferry pointed to 
the success attained at Tunis. It was not ptoposed to give a thorough- 
ly French education to the children but only such an elementary edu- 
cation as would not come into conflict with the Koran. Towards 
amving at a modus vivendi % the Munster of the Interior was willing 
to collaborate with a committee. Tq be of any use that committee 
must lie like flie great English P.uliamentaiy Committee, with power 
to summon witnesses. M. Fetiy concluded with bewailing the in- 
diffeience of the public to colonial affairs, and the consequent ignor- 
ance that prevails in respect of them. The misfortune of Algeria was 
that it was loo little known. 

* 

* ♦ 

This is the first time that the gods have been disturbed in order to 
eke out a political agitation against a pioposed legislation. The inci- 
dent is so novel that all Hindus must be curious to know the mode of 
appeal to Heaven. We have therefore been to the trouble of translat- 
ing the Bill of Worship which was circulated. Here is the English 
translation of the Bengali invitation to the Maha Puja at Kalighat 
to ward otT the Age of Consent Bill : — 

“THE GREAT WORSHIP AT THE SHRINE OF KALIGHAT, 
• Sunday, the 2nd Chain a, 1297, of the Sala era. 

If the proposed Bill of Consent pass into law, great injury will be 
dune to the Hindu Religion, the principal pillar of the great edifice 
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of the Hindu Religion will be broken, a great calamity will be caused 
in the midst of the domestic circle of the Hindus. In order that the 
aforesaid dire, invenomed bill may not be passed into law, a grand 
worship consisting of sixteen offerings will take place before the Mother 
(meaning the Goddess Kdli) in the foienoon of Sunday, the 2nd Chaitra. 

We hear that the English are determined to pass the law. Though 
millions upon millions of Hindus with clasped hands have cried ever 
so much before the sovereign, have adduced arguments ever $0 mUth, 
the Government does not lend a hearing to anything. 

We are the loyal Hindu subjects. At this last moment we will go 
to Kalighat, and pray weeping at that great shrine (sacred seat) before 
that Bestower of all Blessings, that Destroyer of Calamity, that dread 
Goddess of Illusion, saying, 0 mother ! save us, grant the right sense 
to the Government 1 

All the residents of Calcutta are to be present at Kalighat on Sun- 
day ; millions and millions of people will assemble. All, rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, all will join in the worship of the Mother. All 
have an equal right before the mother. 

A more imposing spectacle than Whs seen at the conjucture called 
the Ardhodaya % will be witnessed on this grand occasion. 

At Kalighat one hundred Brahmans will recite the Chandi , a grand 
worship consisting of sixteen offerings will take place. The names of 
Doorga and of Madhusudana will be repeated, one hundred thousand 
times each, oblations into the fire will be made ten thousand times. 
Many a band of Hari-chanters will shake the whole way from Calcutta 
to Kalighat. At this time of death [from the Bill,] the children of 
Hind shall all die with the word Kali, Kali, Hari, Hari ! on their lips. 
Such is the general vow. 

On Sunday at 2 O’clock about fifty bands of chanters will assemble 
at Jagu Babu’s Bazar, Bhowanipore, thence in rows the chanters will 
proceed towards Kalighat. 

Children of the Hindu race 1 Come forward ! At the fixed time, 
bathing in the sacred Ganges, with hearts pure, chanting the name of 
Hari, do all pray with full fervour before the Great (goddess of ) 
Illusion for safety to the Hindu religion. 

{Signed by) Khetterpal Sniritiratna, Raj Kumar Nyaratna, Chunder 
Sekhur Chudamani, Ambica Churn Banerjee, Inder Chunder Sing, 
Nilkrishna Deb, Romanath Ghose, Gungaprosad Sen, Bepin Behari 
Mitra, Nundo Lai Bose, Girindra Kumar Dutt.” 

The English advertisement was a much simpler affair, namely 
44 Grand Maha Pujah at Kalighat. 

A grand Maha Puja in connection with the Age of Consent Bill will 
be held at the celebrated shrine of Kalighat on Sunday the 15th March 
this day) 1891. Every true Hindu is invited to attend, and offer his 
piayers to Heaven at a crisis like this. 

Puja and Homa in the morning ; Sunkeertan in the afternoon. 

(Signed by) Khetter Pal Smritiratna ; Chander Sikhur Chooramany ; 
Rnjkumar Nyaratna; Neel Krishna Deb ; Binaya Krishna Deb ; Inder 
Chunder Singh ; Damodar Das Burman ; Raj Kumar Roy ; Roma Nath 
Ghose ; Gunga Prosad Sen ; Bepin Beharee Mittra ; Narendra Nath 
Mittra ; Nanda Lai Bose ; Poshupati Nath Bose ; Girindra Kumar 
Dutt ; Ambica Charan Bannerjee ; Dheerendra Nath Dutt ; Kiran 
Chandra RoyP; Nibaran Chandra Dutt.” 

* 

* * 

The Englishman gives the rough results of the Census of the Central 
Provinces : — 

“ The returns have been received for all the province, except one 
district and one feudatory State. Allowing for these omissions, the 
results in round figures are as foljows, as compared with tl^e previous 


Census 

fit itish Territory. 


1881... 

— 9.838,79* *891 - 

... 10,725,000 


Feudatory States. 


1881... 

... 17,09720 1891 ... 

... 20,50,000 


There has thus been an increase of about 9 per cent, in British 
territory, and of about 20 per cent, in the Feudatory States.'* 

This is no doubt a startling difference between British India and 
Native India. Our contemporary is bound to find out the cause and 
does not find it easy to do so. It writes 
44 The large percentage under the latter heading is no doubt to be 
ascribed in part to stricter enumeration ; but still the increase is re- 
markable. According to the official theory, the cultivators ought to 
move from Native to British territory, sua si bona morint. [«$] But 
in actual experience, it would seem that the reverse is what is happen- 
ing, and the Census will probably show that this is the fixed condition 
of thing* throughout India.” 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

THOSE who frivolously object to the passing of the Age of Consent 
Bill as if it were a foregone conclusion, cannot have read the proceed- 
ings of the Council, or read them to any purpose. The speeches of 
the member in charge of the Bill, and of Mr. Hutchins in particular 
contain abundant proof of the anxious consideration which the Select 
Committee paid to the more weighty of the objections urged against 
the Bill and the more reasonable suggestions which had been offered 
for its modification. Probably the oppositionists would have been 
perfectly satisfied if, instead of a hard and fast limit of age, the oc- 
currence of a certain physical condition in the girl-wife had been 
adopted as an alternative for the limit of age. And was this proposal 
rejected without sufficient consideration ? On the contrary, was it not 
treated with every respect? The Viceroy himself calls it a well-inten- 
tioned proposal and both he and Sir Andrew Scoble enter into a full 
examination of its merits. It would no doubt have allayed the oppo- 
sition by removing the religious objection. But at the same time it 
would have let open the door to inquisitorial proceedings of a far more 
repugnant nature than what would attend the adoption of the age 
limit. On this point Mr. Hutchins says : — 

“To a certain extent I sympathize with this view. Real and natural 
puberty would undoubtedly be a far better physiological test than any 
hard-and-fast age. There are, however, insuperable objections to the 
magistracy investigating delicate questions of this description, and I am 
sure no one would press these objections more strongly than those who 
oppose the present Bill. The condition too is one which is easily 
simulated, and which can be, and is, accelerated by the very evil which 
we are seeking to stop or by other unnatural practices. I do not forget 
that among Hindus the attainment of puberty is usually attended with 
certain ceremonies and becomes a matter almost of public notoriety, 
but even this does not obviate the objections which I have just stated. 
Besides, it must be remembered that we are not legislating for Hindus 
alone : the Penal Code has universal application.” 

The Viceroy speaks with equal consideration of the proposal 

44 I may observe in passing that it was mainly in deference to the ap- 
prehensions of which I have spoken that we found ourselves unable to 
accept the well-intentioned proposal that we should insert in the Bill, 
as an alternative for the limit of age which we have adopted, the at- 
tainment of puberty by the girl. This proposal, which seemed to us 
open to objection upon other grounds, was certainly open to criticism, 
for the reason that its adoption might have led to investigations far 
more inquisitorial, and far more repugnant to family sentiment, than 
any which are likely to take place under the Bill as it stands.” 

With regard to other modifications emanating from one or other 
quarter, most of them were of an impractical character which reflects 
on the fitness of the proposers to advise the legislature. Surely the 
Council cannot be blamed for not being a party to amendments which 
would have made the law absolutely a dead-letter. Such proposals could 
not possibly be accepted without virtually abandoning the principle of 
the Bill. Everybody in making suggestions for the improvement of the 
Bill spoke from his own point of view, and some of the proposals 
were absurd enough to show that their authors could not have any idea 
of the points of view from which the Government viewed, and must 
view, the subject. Nevertheless these proposals had received the con- 
sideration of the members of the Select Committee and the objec- 
tions to their acceptance were in some cases stated with a fulness which 
ought to set at rest the cry of the Bill being hunied through without 
hearing the olher siue. 

The proposal for making a distinction in the law of rape in favor of 
the husband, stands on a different footing. Even those who fully sym- 
pathize with the action of the Council on this head will admit that 
this is eminently a point on which something may always be urged 
with honor on the other side. Sir Andrew Scoble remarks on the 
proposal as follows : — 

44 Then it is said that the offence, when committed by a husband 
against his wife, ought not to be classed as rape, and should be visited 
with a lighter punishment. I do not think it desuable that the gravity 
of the offence should be minimized in this way. I agree with Sir 
Meredyth Plowden that ‘it is an offence affecting the wife not as wife, 
but as a human creature*; and I should greatly regret if this Council 
were to weaken the effect of the Bill by drawing a distinction in favour 
of brutality on the part of husbands. With regard to the amount of 
punishment to be inflicted, that is a matter for the consideration of the 
Courts, which will apportion it, within the limits laid down in the Bill, 
according to the circumstances of the case ; and while, in some in- 
stances, a light penalty may be inflicted, it can scarcely be doubted that 
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cases will occur in which the highest penalty awardable will not be 
disproportionate to the seriousness of the offence committed.” 

The spirit of these words is highly honorable to the speaker, and 
though lying under a stigma of barbarism at the present moment, we 
can fully appieciate them. Though a lawyer retired from practice 
Sir Andrew managed to raise the subject ou: of the lower sphere of 
vulgar technicalities into the serene atmosphere of that general juris- 
prudence which is the highest morality, the same to all nations and 
races. We trust all who honestly pressed for differentiation of the 
offence of rape, will bow to the Law Member’s argument. Sir Andrew 
is not without high precedent. Thereby hangs a talc, which we hope 
we may mention without indelicacy. He heard his father, who worked 
with Lord Brougham for the abolition of slavery, say that that great 
man proceeded on the principle that unless the crime were made a 
felony it would not be possible to stamp out the evil. 


The passing of the Bill has already had the quieting effect upon the 
community which was anticipated. The country wants nothing so 
much as rest. Will it be allowed it? Although there is talk of 
continuing the opposition, and even carrying it to England we trust 
soberer counsels will yet prevail, and our countrymen will be content 
to lest upon the— lam els they have already won ! England is no 
place to stand such disgraceful impudence, and although it is not 
the war so much as the sinews of war which some people have 
(hiefiy an eye to, we think those who will have to provide the 
sinews will soon find themselves in a different mind. In the mean- 
time we are glad to hear some of the leading Gat bhadkanists them- 
selves talking of conforming to the law in thorough earnest. This 
is the proper attitude, and this is the time for men of education to 
explain to their less f.ivored brethren how conforming to the law 
is easily practicable without any great sacrifice. It is in the educative 
influence of the measure that its efficacy will chiefly lie. Men are 
not, indeed, debarred fioin marrying their daughters before 12. Under 
exceptional circumstances they may well be justified in doing so. But 
such marriages should always take place on the implied condition 
which now prevails in Debar, Orissa and other parts of India. The 
married couple are under no circumstances to be thrown in the way 
of temptation. Under ordinary circumstances, however, it would be 
more expedient to put off marriages till the age of 12, and what a 
scope this would give for the development of female education so far 
as efforts in that direction arc being made in some places. Altogether 
the law will exercise a salutary effect both upon the physical and moral 
wellbeing of the race, and the barbarous fashion of looking at even 
children with an eye to their capacity for sexual intercourse will give 
place to healthier views. 

There is a pretty little tempest in a teapot in the great Pacific Ocean 
The situation of affairs in the Hawaiian Archipelago is critical. The 
new Queen seems to be ambitious and obstinate, yet she is evidently 
slow to make up her mind what to do under the circumstances. It was 
unfortunate that she did not form a Government at once on the 
news of King Kalakua’s death. The delay encouraged all sorts of 
intrigues. The influential American missionaries headed by the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Judd, offered to form an administration. The 
Queen would have none of it. She was not prepared to hand the 
country over to the Europeans, planters and merchants, who were op- 
posed to the interests of the natives and who would have no Kanakas 
in executive offices. Other cabinets were then proposed and aban- 
doned, or formed and dissolved. At last Mr. Widcmann was charged 
to conduct the Queen’s Government and the new Premier formed 
a ministry but two of the old ministers would not vacate their posts, 
and could riot apparently be ousted. Meanwhile the Commander 
<>l the Honolulu Rifles, Colonel Ashford, had planned a coup tfetat 
by seizing the Queen and keeping her as a f meant royalty and esta- 
blishing a native Government cm the lines of Mr. Wilcox’s policy of 
1887, but luckily the conspiracy was nipped in the bud. 

The Queen desires to keep all p mics in the country in humour, hut 
her views in regard to the futuie succession is likely to give offence. 
Instead of making Princess Kamlani heiress she contemplates the 
succession in favour of hei son. Tnis seems but natural, but then the 
latter is illegitimate. Wiui i- worse m the eyes of the White popula- 
tion is that he is a full blooded Kanaka. 

The people of the Archipelago are not what they were when Captain 


Cook discovered the islands. They are indeed Christians and civilised. 
But it is just possible that there is a lurking preference in them still 
for the wisdom of their ancestors. The Queen probably considers the 
objection to her son on the ground of illegitimacy a weak White pre- 
judice. Pier personal preference for him is but natural and to her 
credit as a mother. 


There is a curious law of compensation in the West in opetation 
between the Atlantic Continents. What is lost on one side the water 
is gained on the other side. This was well-illustrated in the case of 
the Irish Home Ruler, when the cloven foot of the Demagogue was 
exposed in the O’Shea divorce suit. Spurned by the respectability of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, he became the hero fit for the mobocracy of 
the Western. In proportion as he was at a discount at home, he rose 
in premium in tbe United States. He received undeniable assurance 
in the following telegram from 

“ Milwaukee.—' To Parnell, London— Will give you 7 5,000 dols. for 
one hundred lectures in America. Contract guaranteed by 25,000 dols. 
deposit. — Answer fully at our expense — Messrs. Thompson, Gaylor, 
and Depres.” 

Mr. Painell of course declined the offer. He sets on himself a 
higher ptice. lie had in his pocket the key to the Rint chest, which 
must be surrendered were he to abandon himself to the mercy of he 
Milwaukee Barnum as an exhibit throughout America. He would have 
had to give up all his parliamentary position and prospects. To 
descend from the uncrowned King of Ireland to a professional lecturer 
would have been a truly Irish anticlimax. 

Probably no race of man is free from curiosity or the desire for 
money-making. These are developed far more in the West than in the 
East. But they are most intense in the Western Hemisphere. The 
passion for shows is as inveterate in the American as that for gambling 
in the Chinese. It is in the native country of Barnum that Barnuniism 
best flourishes. The Americans seem to regard everything and every- 
body in their show-making capabilities. The Yankee would start in 
search of the Grand Lama or Prester John if he saw the least chance 
of either worthy submitting to be carried about like the Siamese Twins 
or Jumbo, for the amusement of a gaping but paying multitude. The 
Americans have converted the most magnificient phenomenon of 
Nature— the cataract of Niagra, we mean— into a business and a 
show. One enterprising person made to Dickens a commercial pro- 
posal the degradation of which his transatlantic mind did not perceive. 
The Poet Laureate himself has not been spared. And now they 
would have utilised the stained Parnell if permitted. 


SOME months ago, we quoted from an article in a British periodical an 
account of different kinds of food which have been in vogue among the 
races of man, including human flesh. Since then have appeared 
the startling revelations made by Mr. Stanley of the proceedings of 
his colleagues in African discovery, culminating in a charge of man- 
eating against one of them. Before this, another African traveller was 
the only Christian or civilised man who was suspected of a partiality 
for human flesh— we refer to Sir Richard Burton. Even in his lifetime, 
from time to time, he was more or less openly charged, and he scarce- 
ly seemed to deny the soft impeachment. The point was cleared up 
after the brave, good but eccentric man’s death, in one of the obituary 
notices. Mr. Edwin de Leon, in his new work Thirty Years of My Life 
on Three Continents , gives the full particulars of the origin of the myth. 
He got them from old Dick himself, who thoroughly enjoyed the 
narration 

“ Dining in England with a very strait-laced set of people in the 
country, who he fancied considered him as something little short of an 
ogre, he met several veiy young ladies, and he made up his mind to 
homfy them. He commenced giving a narrative of an imaginary ship- 
wreck on the Red Sea, or the Blue Nile, remote from all human habita- 
tion or help. After describing how they all suffered from the pangs of 
hunger, and the wolfish glances they began to cast on each other from 
tune to time, as the days wore on, and no relief came ; dropping his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, almost under his breath, he added : ‘The 
cabin-boy was young and fat, and looked veiy tender, and on him, 

more than on any other, such looks were cast, until- ’ Here he 

paused, looked around at the strained and startled faces of his auditors, 
in which horror was depicted, and then abruptly concluded, as though 
dismissing a disagreeable memory— 1 But these are not stories to be 
told at a cheerful dinner party, in a Christian country, and I had best 
say no more. Let us turn to some more cheerful subject.’ Of course, 
he was‘pressed to continue, and complete his story, but stubbornly re- 
fused ; leaving his hearers in a most unsatisfactory state of mind as to 
the denouement of the unfinished narrative. Burton told me be was 
thoroughly con vinced, by the startled looks cast upon him by the 
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younger ladies, that they believed that he and his tougher comrades in 
the shipwreck had roasted and eaten that cabin-boy, whose tenderness 
he had so eulogised. They seemed to have no doubt that he really was 
H cannibal, in fact as well as in intention.” 

Cannibalism may be a safe joke— of howsoever grim a kind — in a 
cozy drawing-room in England, but it is at times a dire necessity to 
travellers and voyagers. Then, and for them, the joke altogether 
ceases. The development of the situation which prepares men for that 
extremity, has often been described but aever with such vivid fidelity as 
in the poetry of Byron, in his Don Juan. The horror of the extremity 
itself is still more frightful, and beyond painter or poet. The subject, 
in fact, is one of those too painful for artistic treatment. Herein the 
unpretending, indeed, bald and inaccurate prose of a seaman— Captain 
Hall — has succeeded in leaving a picture which Dante could not achieve. 
In bis Arctic Experiences , Hall has photographed as it were the strug- 
gle for existence of the survivors between themselves, all together by 
fact and necessity but separated by deadly antagonism of interest, 
each trying to eat up the other. We have never seen so graphic an 

account of so degrading a distress. There is certainly no fun in it. 

• 

The success of Girton is pronounced. Having brought up girl gra- 
duates, it is now turning out girl professors. The late Dean Alford’s 
neice, Miss Marguerite Alford, who took a first class in classics at that 
College, has been appointed pro tem to the chair of Greek dining the 
absence of the Rector who is away to the Continent, and who holds it. 

BY a slip last week we spoke of the meeting of the Faculty of Arts as 
a meeting of the Senate. To-day we have to announce that the Facul- 
ty of Law have elected to the Syndicate Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, as 
President, and Baboo Mohini Mohan Roy, member. The Faculty of 
Medicine have sent Dr. Birch, as President, and Baboo Taraprasanna 
Roy, demonstiator of Chemistiy, Medical College, as member. 

THE passage of the Bdl has been followed by the usual fashion of a 
weak fallen race— revenge on those of their own countrymen who 
supported it. These hapless men are undergoing not a little persecu- 
tion. There have been several assaults and rowdy attempts at breach 
of the peace by the more youthful and violent among the dis- 
appointed opponents of the Bill. This spirit is not confined to 
the younger generation, we are afraid, though the practical operation 
of it may be. The older men though ready enough to encourage and 
ncite this sort of bravery in their brats, doubtless find it more con- 
venient to give vent to their feelings by bespattering the more pro- 
minent of the supportcis of the Bill with abuse. The support is attri- 
buted to motives of (to use a vulgarism) currying favor with the 
powers that be with an eye to honois and honorary and honoiablc 
offices. In the woebegone imagination of these our discomfited 
ftiends and brothers, we are nothing better than base self-seekers, 
dying for titles and recognition. They resent our characterizing the 
opposition as a barbarous one but they take far too little care to con- 
tiadict the accusation by their own conduct. Alas ! that we cannot 
differ in opinion and yet behave to watds one another as gentle- 
men ! But what better can be expected of the clientele of a hireling 
journalism. 

Luckily all this is confined to Calcutta the home and centre 
of the agitation. The seat of the new phenomenon of mild 
Bengali ruffianism is appropriately the heart of iBIack Town. 
Fiom the first some of the prime movers against the Bill were de- 
termined to defeat it, by hook or by crook. Early they resorted to 
questionable means. The few supporters of the Bill in the native press 
were their eyesore. Not content with the success of their own journals 
with populace and people, they made special efforts to crush the 
papers which had the courage to stem the overwhelming tide of op- 
position. The reward these latter received was boycotting. Mean- 
while the controversy raged unabated. The agitators stumped the town 
and organised meetings in several wards and caused some to be held 
in other towns and even in some distant provinces. Efforts were made 
to inflame the Mahomedans against a measure provoked by Hindu, 
indeed Bengali, viciousness. These reckless men even went so far as 
to tamper with the military and the warlike races, luckily, for them- 
selves as well as the country, without effect. Then they held (he de- 
monstration of thousands before Fort William. As the Viceroy 
would not come to treat with them, King Mob, King Mob would go 
lo the Viceroy and go he did. The sentry was overpowered 


and the gate would have been forced and thousands of yelling 
natives, Bengalis, Hindustanis, Marwaris, and others, would 
have filled Government House in search of the ruler of India — 
with what consequences, God knows— were it not for the excel- 
lent Arrangements made by the Commissioner of Police and the 
promptitude of his troopers in coming to the rescue. The Police suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the mischievous crowd which as it retreated sent 
on the Police volleys of brick bats some of which struck the guardians 
of the peace, one in especial hitting the Deputy Commissioner. Of 
course there was far more noise than fight. The uproar before Gov- 
ernment Honse was deafening. Next we had the Carnival of worship 
at the shrine of Kalighat, the programme of which we give in another 
column. 

It was Sunday and Christian Calcutta was at divine service in the 
churches when the worshippers from Kalighat leturned. As they 
passed the Cathedral where the Viceroy is wont to make his pt/ja the 
crowd collected there and kept up such a howl that for some minutes 
the service had to be suspended, till the Police succeeded in driving 
them away. Before, however, finally dispersing to their homes in the 
native town, they attacked the Chuich of the Brahmo Samaj of India 
in Cornwallis Street, disturbing the service there and behaving in- 
famously towards the ladies of the Biahmo families living in that 
neighbourhood. Another day these exponent of wild rather than mild 
Hinduism trespassed into the interior of the Chinch and in their pre- 
sence heaped on the Brahmo ladies the most shocking terms of indecent 
abuse. A consideration for the feelings o t the victims of this unheard 
of barbarity alone, we understand, prevented the elders of the Cluuch 
from prosecuting the ruffians. It would seem as if grown bold with 
repeated impunity, some of them enteied in the forenoon the office of 
the Brahmo daily, the Sanjivani , and assaulted those whom they found 
there, and, after destroying as much of the type and plant as they could 
lay their hands upon, made their escape. Such at least is the sub- 
stance of a case brought by the newspaper. 

The parent of the Bill himself has not of course escaped the atten- 
tions— by no means welcome — of these Bengali Fenians and fillibus- 
tering politicians. Mote than once has Sir Andrew Scoble’s life been 
threatened. Notwithstanding every warning, the rash Briton not only 
sweived not, but the insane man’s high spirits were as high as ever. 
He continued to dance on the edge of the precipice. Then, at any 
rate, he would not be allowed to live a moment if he got the Bill 
passed. Not all the Governor-General’s body-guard would protect his 
Law Member. But the incomprehensible Biiton performed his duly 
witli quiet non-chalance , his indignation at the practice he sought to 
put down unabated by one jot. 

It has been the same ever since. He has from the first been the 
most accessible member of Government and he has remained so to the 
last. The patron of many native institutions, he has as freely visited 
them after the Bill as before. Of eouise the Police could not allow 
him to incur all the ttsk without special measures for his safety, hut 
that was their business. He has passed unscathed, however. 
Feeble attempts at demonstration against his measure wete made 
here on two different occasions in his presence. On the first occasion 
at a meeting at Sobha Bazar under the presidency of Mr. Rislcy, CS., 
a party of boys and young men left the place to mark their sense of 
the conduct— not of great Sir Andrew the author of the Bill but of the 
poor lecturer of the evening, B.ibu Haraprasad Sastri, in having sup- 
ported the Bill ! This was sufficiently base, but the worthlessness of 
the demonstration was farther exposed when the Garbhadhanist 
heroes were fain to take shelter in the hall again after being driven 
back by pelting rain ! Such is the self-respect of souls broken down 
by early practice of Gaihhadhan to the letter. On Wednesday last 
at another meeting of the same character at the General Assem- 
bly’s Institution, under the presidency of Sir Andrew Scoble himself 
there was another attempt at creating a disturbance. On the arrival of 
Sir Andrew, accompanied by Mr. Rislcy, they were received propeily 
with cheers. Sir Andrew Scoble was a Patron of the Society which 
was holding its anniversary, and this was his last opportunity of 
taking part in its proceedings. He was, therefore, very properly re- 
ceived as he was. The pioceedings then commenced, ana Baboo 
Kali Charan Banerjee was proceeding with his lecture on the 
Education of Law when a fiery spirit rose up and, more than once, 
interrupted the business. He was put down. At length he would 
have his way, and getting up, cried out, “The law is gone mad”; 
in obvious reflection upon the Hon’ble gentleman in the chair. 
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But he had a match for him in our Parsee townsman Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
who immediately had him handed over to the police. A European 
Constable was now introduced into the hall to keep the peace of the 
meeting. Sir Andrew went home with two Euiopean outriders— of the 
Police —following his carriage. 

At the station the young disturber, who is said to be a graduate, was 
bailed out. Next morning on appearing before the Deputy Commis- 
sioner he was discharged, lie has himself charged the Police with 
wrongful detention and contemplates the pleasure of detaining Sir 
Andrew Scoble to give evidence in his case. 


REIS & RA YYET. 

Sat tu da y, March 2S, iS()t. 

FACTORY LEGISLATION. 

INDIAN FACTORIES ACT, 1 88 1 , AMENDMENT BII.L. 

The Factories Hill was passed at the same sitting 
ut the Council which passed the Age of Consent Bill. 
The Council had, indeed, unusually heavy work, 
before it broke up for the session. Apart from 
several minor Bills, the two Bills passed on the 19th 
of March imposed an amount of diligent application 
on the part of the members of the Council which was 
truly very trying. There is much in these Bills of 
a like character. Both are intended to afford pro- 
tection to those who are unable to protect themselves. 
Both of them likewise met with a vehement opposi- 
tion — both labored under suspicions as to their true 
motives. While the Age of Consent Bill raised ap- 
prehensions of being a blow to the religious practices 
of the people whom it concerned, the Factories Bill 
was suspected of being undertaken at the instance of 
English manufacturing interests to deal a similar blow 
to the rival industries in India. The parallel, how- 
ever, ends in the circumstances of their passing. 
The Factories Bill, laboring as at first it did, under 
suspicions of its sinister origin, was, after the explana- 
tions of the Government, cordially accepted by the 
Hon’ble Member in the Council who represented the 
interests supposed to be threatened by it. The Hon- 
ble Mr. Mackay, the mercantile member in Council, 
worked in thorough harmony with the other members 
ot the Select Committee, and ended with supporting 
the Bill, although it had in the beginning created 
great alarm among the community he represen- 
t’d. Quite different was the case with the lot of the 
other Bill. The G< n'crnment must have keenly 
realized the difference in the attitude of Mr Mackay 
and of Sir Romesh Chinnier Mitter on the two occa- 
sions. In fact if Mr. Mackay had taken with res- 
pect to the Factories Bill, the attitude maintained 
all through by Sir Romesh Chunder with respect 
to the other Bill, the Government of India would 
have been placed in a more false position. For, 
in regard to the Bill opposed by Sir Romesh Chun- 
d'*r, the* Government had, at any rate, the support 
ot the oilk'i Hindu members, and notably that of 
the I lon ble Mr. Nulkar. The Factories Bill, on 
ih * contr.itv, without Mr. Mackay’s support, would 
hive been drprived of all private support, and its 
en ctment would have appeared as a pure act of 
co-Tcion carried by the Government in entire disrc- 
gaulof the opinion of the classes whose interests 
were affected by it. We congratulate Mr. Mackay 
on the sobriei v and moderation and sense of respon- 
sibility which he has shown in a truly trying situation. 

Our views ot any proposed interference with the 
conditions of factory labor in our country could not but 


I be identical with those of the factory owners. Any- 
thing calculated to hamper the growth of the infant 
industries must affect the interests of our working 
population. And the way in which the English ma- 
nufacturers and particularly the member for Oldham 
in the House of Commons kept up the cry for reform 
of the Indian Factories Act could not fail to excite 
suspicion and alarm in our community. The appli- 
cation moreover of the suggestions of' the * Berlin 
Conference to a country not represented at the deli- 
berations of that Conference and the circumstances 
of which were so different from those of Europe, 
was also open to great objection. These objections, 
however, have been removed by the action of 
the Government of India. The Bill proposed 
by the Government was a very moderate one, 
and the subject was referred for further considera- 
tion to a Commission. The Commission made 
very careful enquiries among the working people, and 
if they did not give a hearing to the mill-owners, 
still what they heard from the workmen was a suffi- 
cient guarantee against their recommendations mili- 
tating against the interests of the one or the other 
of the two classes concerned, for in this case, it so 
happens that those interests are the same. Their 
recommendations were therefore very moderate, and 
while providing needful limitations for securing 
children and women from excess of work, they took 
caretosecthatthe.se limitations did not go beyond 
the requirements of that object, so as either to in- 
juriously affect the economy of factory management 
or the wages earned by the classes intended to be 
protected from the effects of over-work. With these 
safe-guards provided, the proposed legislation was 
divested of all the objections to which it might be 
originally open. The Legislature has attained a rare 
success in dealing with this measure. The balance 
has been held so evenly between the employers and 
the employed that Mr. Mackay was able to vote for 
the Bill in terms of the utmost cordiality. “I consider 
the Government of India have fought our battle with 
valour, and at the same time with discretion, and 
while by the measure before us they have provided 
in every respect sufficiently for the protection of the 
worker, they have declined to hamper or trammel 
with restrictions unsuited to this country the infant 
industries of India, and I am therefore prepared to 
support the Bill.” After such an opinion of Mr. 
Mackay, we can have 110 word of dissent. 

The discussions on the Bill were of almost as 
thorough a character as those on the other Bill. 
Most of the members spoke at great length and the 
terms in which they criticised the efforts of English 
manufacturers to embarrass .the manufacturing inter- 
ests of India are likely to give them pause before 
they raise their voice again. 


THE FINANCIAL' STATEMENT. 

The Financial Statement just published shows the 
progressiveuess of the revenue under the more im- 
portant heads. 'Faking the accounts of the last two 
years into consideration, one cannot fail to be struck 
by the evidence they afford of the general tendency 
of the growth of Revenue. In Land Revenue, Salt, 
Stamps, Excise, Provincial Rates, Customs, Assessed 
Taxes, and Forest, the improvement in the years 
iSSy-qoand 1890-91, is no less than Rs. 26,280,000. 
And these are the sources of revenue which are. as 
Sir David Barbour states, intimately connected with 
the general well-being of the country. In framing 
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the Budget for 1891-92, reliance is naturally placed 
upon this normal character of these heads of the 
revenue, and if the result is not to show a large sur- 
plus, it is due to the decreases anticipated in Opium 
and Exchange. While the fluctuations of the Ex- 
change and the Opium revenue must chiefly account 
for the nominal character of the surplus in the pre- 
sent Budget, we cannot help thinking that it is also 
to no small extent due to the extreme caution and 
moderation with which the Budget is usually drawn. 
In proof of this we have only to turn to Sir David 
Barbour’s own Statement. 

For example, the Budget for 1889-90 showed a 
small surplus of Rx. 106,300 The Revised Esti- 
mate swelled it to Rx. 1,809,700, while the Final 
Accounts raised it further to Rx. 2,612,200. This 
great and, indeed, remarkable disparity between the 
actual and the budgeted acoounts is explained by the 
Finance Minister to lie due to accidental causes, but 
this explanation will scarcely be regarded as adequate 
by the general public. Nor is this the case in one 
year. The same disparity is observable in the ac- 
counts of the year 1890-91 although we admit it is a 
disparity which arising as it did chiefly from great 
fluctuations in Exchange could not possibly be anti- 
cipated. But excluding this element of uncertainty 
from consideration there were improvements also in 
the Revenue which might more confidently be 
expected. 

The most prominent as well as gratifying fact, 
however, about the Statement is the steady deve- 
lopment of those heads of the Revenue which be- 
token the general security of the financial position, 
'fhe reassuring character of this is particularly 
brought out in the present Financial Statement, 
which is able to show a surplus notwithstanding 
the steady loss from Opium and Exchange. In 
Opium the decline continues from year to year till 
the revenue, which stood in 1880-81 at above 
Rx. 10,480,000, has dwindled to Rx. 7,593,400 in 
1891-92. Sir David Barbour, however, is in hopes 
that for the present the lowest ebb has been reached, 
so that the only remaining element of difficulty which 
has to be provided against is the Exchange. 

This subject the Finance Member has discussed at 
some length and with great force and clearness. Sir 
David Barbour keenly' feels the necessity of finally 
arrivino*at a permanent solution of the problem, and 
is even prepared for some drastic remedy even at 
some immediate sacrifices in preference to the pre- 
sent painful position of uncertainty. The subject is 
of such a technical and at the same time important 
charactct that we feel no hesitation in quoting him 

" The question of the ftiUire.of silver possesses not mry>ly ,i specula 
tive but an eminently practical, interest for India. I "have lone lull 
the opinion that, however distasteful to the m.ijntity of men nitre.. cy 
disoosious tn.iy be, and however tin willing we may he to undeitake 
„.fo, ms whirli affect the standard of value, the perpetually recur, tnfj 
evils flowin'' ft oni a diffcteiice of monciaty standaid between India and 
t o- other (.outlines with wine li her financial and comiiiei<ial nansac- 
,, „| S s„ i npmtaitt, cannot, and should not, he endured for ever, 

! ,|, ,, l.itet a final solution of the pinblem must he found, 

I on no ,hle to discover anv peimaneiit moody for the evils winch, 
it.,, In' day ami yea. by year, p.'ess themselves upon our attention in 
1 aii ., I V opt either the eenetal adoption of the system of double leo.il 
1,. 1,0,.’, ,,, the extension of the single gold standard. 

A'uhoiiiies whom we all respect have said that the system of doubt. 
le.Ml tender is a practical impossibility, and, if I may ventu.e to ss • 
So’ I a -re- that the double le,qal standard is a practical impossibility - • 
Ini. -as a majority of those affected are opposed to its adoption ; 
however, the principle were accepted generally, the difficulties whu o 

now seem so real and practical would, I believe, prove to be pute.y 

The tecent action of the United States lias, no doubt, to sohre extent, 
raised the price « *f silver and caused a »ise in the rate of Exchange, 
but wli.u lad. a t (.quires is not a high rate of Exchange rather than a 
iuw rate, but »ouie bystem undei which fluctuations in Exchange shall 


he neither great nor frequent, and shall oscillate round a fixed point. 
In this respect we have, so far, lost rather than gained. 

It is held by some that a low i ate of Exchange, or at any rate a 
falling rate, simulates expot ts fioin India and is beneficial to the 
country, and, for proof of the coricctness of their opinions, they point 
to the course of trade as it ehhs and flows daily before our eyes. With 
all defnence to iny friends who hold this opinion, I believe that it is 
one of the gieatest delusions that ever gained possession of the human 
mind. Things are not always as they seem to be, and though we can 
ail see the sun rise in the East and set in the West, we do hot in the 
present day believe that the sun revolves lound the euth once in every 
period of twenty-four hours. Ttade between d lift* mil coimmes is es- 
sentially a baiter of goods for goods, and its extent and natme are de- 
termined, in the long run, not by the standard of value m u^e in either 
cnuntiy, but by the compaiative cost of pioductton of commodities in 
these countries. Nor can I discover any good ground for lire belief 
that the Native of India must be able to get more piece-goods for his 
wheat, because his rupee will purchase a smaller quantity of gold, or, 
what is tiie same thing, because the British soveieign will pm chase a 
laiger quantity of silver. That trade between diHomit countries ebbs 
and flows in accordance with the fluctuations in Exchange is a fact 
whu h falls within our daily expeiience, and is wholly in accoidnnce 
with theory, but I have yet to learn that the total quantity of water dis- 
charged into the sea by a liver is dependent on the tides at its mouth, 
and that the greater the stiength of the tides t he laiger the total aver- 
age volume of dischnige. The cm 1 en t may mn into greater velocity 
when the tide is falling, but the additional volume of water pouted into 
the sea is only the same as the volume which was foiced back when the 
tide flowed the other way. The ti tit h is that the appaient stimulus to, or 
appai cut check on, expot ts which accompanies a fall, or lise, in Ex- 
change is followed in each ca-*e by .1 reaction of piecisely equivalent 
magnitude, or is itself th* leaction which naturally follows a pievious 
check or stimulus. It will piobably be a siupnse to most peisons 
to learn that the total fluctuations dowuwatds of Exchange since 187$ 
very slightly exceed the total fluctuations upwards, the difference being, 

I believe, not more than 3 per < eut. While repudiating the theoiy 
that trade between England and India is benefited by the absence of a 
common monetaiy standard I do not deny that there is such a thing as 
a good standard of value and a bad standaid of value, or hold that the 
question as to what is the best standard is of no practical importance. 
What I contend for is that the theoiy of a beneficial stimulus to trade 
owing to fluctuations in Exchange between countries having different 
standards of value, is art untenable and mischievous delusion. A 
sudden rise in Exchange, such as we had this year, will unquestionably 
check business fora time, and cause a depression of longer or shorter 
duration. But trade in time must adjust itself to the new scale of 
piices and will then proceed as befoie. The existence of the Indian 
Tea Gardens depends not on the relative value of gold and silver, but 
on the fact that the people of England want tea and aie willing to give 
iron, coal, or piece-goods in exchange for it. An alteration in the re- 
lative value of gold and silver neither weakens their desire for tea nor 
reduces the amount of goods which they aie willing to give in exchange 
for it, and cannot, therefore, in the long run, either stitoulate or check 
the production of that article in India. 

The task which the United States has undei taken of raising the 
price of silver by purchasing yearly a fixed though large quantity of 
that metal, is one which, if undertaken by any other nation, would, I 
feel convinced, result 111 disaster, but so great is the wealth of that 
country and so rapid its growth, that it would not be safe to say that 
ils effoits must fail. We cannot blame the United States for adopting 
the course which seetns best for its own interests, but I ventme to think 
that it would have been better to at once adopt fiee coinage of silver. 
No doubt the people of the United States aie warned in some quarters 
that the adoption of fiee coinage of silver will lead to the loss of their 
gold and end in financial ruin, hut the same authorities not unfiequently 
wain India that lu-r ptospeuty depend-, on her retaining the silver 
standaid, and I know no icasmi why siu h dilfoicnt results in the case 
of the two counti i«*s should spnng fioin the same cause. India uses 
the silver standaid, but, though gold does not commonly circulate as 
money, she possesses an enoi moils quantity of that metal, and our cx- 
pei lent e shows that the silver standaid gives n>elo no difficulties in 
the miciior of tin* countiy, and that the evils fioin which we sutler 
spi mg fioin the fac l that we have I n ge commci t. lal and financial tiansac- 
tiotis with coimmes that have a diff. lent standaid. The Foreign tiade 
of die United States is but a small fraction of its total tiade, and 
thete is no civilised nation in the world which is more independent 
| of the foieignci.” 


SIR ANDREW SCOBLE’S LAST. 

Sir Andrew Scoble made his list appearance as chairman ar the 
first Anniversary of the Students’ Club and Library on the 
1 -tli instant, at the General Assembly’s Institution. We have at 
i *. other place mentioned the unhappy scene which occurred. 

1 "ith tint single exception the meeting passed off* without a 
• '.itch. And the whole proceedings were closed with a speech of 
1 .are fei.city from Mr. Mehta, in which he took the opportunity of 
! uie every day vote of thanks to the chair to pay a handsome tribute 
i , > Sir Andrew Scoble for his services as a member of Government. 
h<* said : — 

I now rise to invite you to join me in a matter, in which I am 
sure, looking at the enthusiastic manner in which you have received 
your Chairman this evening, l have already enlisted your warm 
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sympathies. On your behalf, as well as on my own, I rise therefore 
to propose a vote of thanks to our worthy chairman, Sir Andrew 
Scoblc, for having taken the trouble to come and preside at our 
meeting (cheers). Probably this is the last public function in this 
great metropolis, in which he will take a part, and therefore a sort 
of pathetic interest attaches to this vote. This is not the time nor 
the place to enter into discussion of the services, which you, Sir, 
have rendered to this country during the period you held the high 
office of Legal member to the Government of India. Great and 
illustrious men have held that office before you and you wore the 
mantle that fell from Lord Macaulay, Sir Barnes Peacock, and Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine and, Sir, you are no less worthy to fill a 
position rendered illustrious by the performances of these good and 
great men (applause). 

I will not undertake to pronounce the verdict of history upon 
your career but this I will say that when the excitement of the 
present hour has past away and when a more correct appreciation 
of the situation has been obtained not only the present generation 
but also posterity will render to you that justice to which you arc 
entitled by your participation in a great work of national advance- 
ment (Loud cheers). 

We now wish you bon voyage and very many pleasant years of 
peace and tranquility at home, which you have so eminently earned 
for yourself by a lifelong devotion to the interests of this country 
(cheers) and we hope that in the midst of your retirement India will 
find a place in your heart. (Loud Applause.) 

In the present temper of the Native Town, and specially after 
the disturbance so rudely crushed, by himself or at his initiative, it 
was a hazardous thing, for him, above all, to move thanks to the 
ogre at all. A little faltering, a single unlucky word might have 
spoiled everything, turned the contemplated triumph into a rout. 
But the speaker had confidence in himself and his cause and he 
carried the audience with him to the happy end. Sir Andrew is al- 
ways Luck’s favorite. May he maintain his good fortune with 
God’s blessing to the last ! 

public Paper. 

From— The Secretaries to the Calcutta Committee in Support of 
the Age of Consent Bill. 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Legislative 
Department. 

Sir, — We have the honor to address you in continuation of our 
letter of yesterday forwarding the Memorial of eight thousand 
native Indian subjects of Her Majesty in Support of the A«e of 
Consent Bill. ‘ ° 

As the memorialists, residing as they do at many places and 
various quarters of the same city, have signed different copies of 
the Memorial, we have detached the signatures and sent them 
together. 

To facilitate reference and judgment, we append a compiled list 
of the leading signatories. 

We have gone through the papers and beg to state some of the 
results. Most of the leading families of Patna and many leading 
men of Patna, Bhagulporc and other places in Behar have signed. 
Maharaja Hurbulluv Narayan Singh of Sonbursa, who has signed, 
early took the lead on the subject. Cuttack is well represented. 
All the half a dozen Professors of the Ravenshaw College have 
signed. East Bengal lias done herself supreme honor by her atti- 
tude in favour of civilization. Nawab Ashanullah of Dacca sup- 
ported the Bill from his place in Council. Fourteen members of 
the Nawab family of the capital of East Bengal and fourteen 
Zemindars of the District and representatives of other great Maho- 
medan families of Dacca have signed our Memorial. Such leaders 
of Hindu society as the Brahman Raja Rajendra Narain Roy, of 

Bhowal, Dewan Kali Prosunno Ghose— the sage of the East 

Babu Ananda Chunder Roy and all the prominent men at the bar 
imd in the medical profession, the representatives of the well-known 
'Nags and Dassc9, most of the Ghoscs, Guhos, Thakoortas, and 
others of the best blue blood of the Kayasthas have heartily joined 
in the movement. 


Nearer home, in and about the metropolis, Kalighat took up the 
matter in earnest, and we have got the signatures of the best men 
living at that suburban shrine — of Brahmans intimately connected 
with the goddess there. 

As the Petition of the Ladies of Mymensiog we had the honor 
of forwarding yesterday is in Bengali, for the convenience of your 
office we bog to send a translation. 

We enclose 419 signatures to the Memorial received since our 
letter to you of yesterday. 

Descriptive List of the Pt incipal Signatories to the Memorial to Hts 

Excellency the Vice t oy of the Calcutta Committee in Support of the 
Age of Consent Bill signed by Eight Thousand subjects of 
Her Majesty. 

Hindoos. 

In Town. 

Dr. Sambhu Chtinder Mookerjee; Babu Krishnakamal Bhattacharjee, 
B L., Principal, Ripon College, Calcutta ; Smartha-Shiromani Jogendra 
Nath Bhattachaijee, M.A., D.L. ; Nyalankar Niimony Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College ; Babus Kisori Mohun 
Ganguli, B.A., B.L., Translator of the Mahabharata into English ; 
Saroda Prasad Banerjee, late Chairman, Baranagore Municipality ; 
Peary Mohun Roy, Zemindar, grandson of Raja Ram Mohun Roy ; 
Narendta Nath Sen ; Annanda Krishna Bose, Shovabazar Rajbari \ 
Obhoy Churn Guha, Merchant, and Honorary Magistrate ; the Hon’ble 
Rash Behary Ghose, M.A., D.L. ; Babus Saroda Prosad Ghose, Banian 
to Messrs. Hoare Miller & Co.; Copal Lai Mitter, Vice-Chairman 
Calcutta Corporation ; Tripat Nath Deb, grandson of Promotho Nath 
Deb ; Tarapodo Ghose, Kidderpore, Zemindar ; Devendra Chandra 
Ghosh, B L. ; Bluipendra Nath Basu, M. A., BL. ; Bepin Behari Sircar, 
(Senior Partner, Messrs. Kerr Tarrock, & Co., Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Kuirachee); Mr. M. C. Mallik, Dock-owner ; Mr. H. C. Mallik, Dock- 
owner ; Babus Mohiny Mohun Chatterjee, M.A. B.L. ; Gaganendra Naih 
Tagore, Zemindar ; Dwipendra Nath Tagore, Zemindar, (great-grandson 
of Babu Dwarka Nath Tagore) ; Jogesh Prokas Ganguli, Zemindar ; 
Kumar Udoy Krishna, son of the late Raja Kali Krishna; Kumar 
Amarendra Krishna, son of the late Raja Kali Ktishna ; Kumar 
Sailendra Krishna, son of Maharaja Narendra Krishna ; Kumar Giiin- 
dra Krishna, Sobhabazar Raj Family ; Rai Obhoy Clmnder Dass 
Bahadur ; Kumar Dowlut Chandra Roy, (representative of Raja Suk- 
moy) ; Babu Amrita Lai Dutt, Colootolah Family ; Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, M.D., C.I.E.; Babus Jogesh Chunder Dull, Hono- 
rary Magistrate, Municipal Commissioner, Calcutta ; Joygobind Law, 
Merchant ; Khetter Nath Dutt, Merchant. 

Mofussil. 

Maharaja of Sonbursa ; Babus Kali Piosunna Ghose, Chief Manager, 
Bhowal Raj ; Anath Bandliu Guha, Mymensiog ; Jogendra Kisoie 
Achaijee Chowdry, Zemindar Mymensing ; Binjendia Nath Seal, 
Principal, Berhampore College ; Akhawi Lukshmi Narayan, B.L., Gya ; 
all the Professors, Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; Babus Rad ha Ballav 
Chowdry, Zemindar, Fuucdpore ; Ananda Chandra Roy, Sara? 
Chunder Ghose, and Sarat Cluinder Bose Pleades, Dacca ; Kumar 
Kungila Narayan, Conch Behar Family ; Babus Jadub Chunder 
Chuckerbutty, Civil Judge & Member, State Council, Cooch Behar i 
Roy Tej Narain Sing Bahadar ; Babus Rup Lai Dass, and Raghu 
Nath Da^s, Bankers and Zemindars, Dacca ; Mahendra Narain 
Giri, Vice-Chairman, Contaf Municipal Board ; Devendra La) Bose, 
Pleader, Chotfr Nagpore ; Mr. P. L Roy, 'Zemindar, Lakutia, Burrisal. 
Mahometans. 

Calcutta. 

Prince Miiza Jehan Kadr Bahadur, Oudh Family ; the Hon’ble Prince 
Mahommed Furrork Shall, Mysore Family ; Piince Muhammad 
Bukhtyar Shah, Mysore Family ; Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, C.J.E.; 
Syud Ameer H ossein, c.I.K. Secretary, National Mahomedan Associa- 
tion ; Nawab Syud Zeinul Abedin Khan Bahadar, Feroz Jung, Moor- 
shedabad ; Shams-uI-UIema Abdoor Rowff; Khan Bahadur Moulvie 
Mahommed Yusufif; Mr. A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at-Law. 

Mofussil . 

14 members of the Nawab Family, Dacca ; 14 Zemindars of Dacca ; 
Nawab Syud Badshah Nawab of Patna ; the Nawabs of Goozree ; 
the Nawabs of Bhiknapahari. 

• Parsis. 

Mr. D. B. Mehta, Agent to the Empress of India Cotton Mills, Budge 
Budge ; Mr. R. D. Mehta, late a Port Commissioner, 
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THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL IN THE 
VICEROY’S COUNCIL. 

19th March i8gr. 

The Hon'ble Sir Andrew Scoblc moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code and 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1882, be taken into consideration. 
He said : — 

I very much regret to say that I have received a letter from my 
hon’ble friend Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter in which he says that 
the state of his health is such that he will be unable to attend the 
meeting ot the Council to-day. Had his indisposition been of a 
merely temporary character, I should have been prepared, with 
your Excellency’s permission, to have moved that the discussion of 
the question involved in this Bill should be postponed for a few 
days ; but as I understand that there is no likelihood of my hon’ble 
friend being able to take part in the further consideration of the 
measure, I can only reiterate the expression of my regret that the 
Council will not have his assistance in dealing with the important 
question which forms its subject. 

The discussion which has taken place with regard to this Bill 
during the last ten weeks has had many good effects. It has shown, 
among other things, that outside Bengal there is very little real 
opposition to the measure, that in Bengal itself the extent and im- 
portance of the opposition have been by no means so great as has 
been represented, and that as regards the objections raised to the 
Bill, its supporters have everywhere had very much the best of the 
argument. It has elicited from all parts of India expressions of 
abhorrence of the practice which the Bill is designed to prohibit, 
and it has established that the practice, though undoubtedly pre- 
valent in certain districts, is not found to exist elsewhere except in 
isolated cases. And if 1 may judge from the minute of dissent 
which my hon’blc friend Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter has appended 
to the Report of the Select Committee, it has satisfied him that the 
bulk of the arguments with which he assailed the Bill on the oc- 
casion of its introduction into this Council, arc not tenable, and 
must be abandoned. As, however, the key-note which my hon’ble 
friend struck on the former occasion has been followed by most of 
the speakers and writers who have attacked the Bill, and it is de- 
sirable that an answer should be given to arguments which have 
been enforced by the authority attaching to his name, I fear I must 
occupy the Council for some time in going over the old ground, and 
showing how slight is the foundation, cither in fact or reason, upon 
which the objections to the Bill are based, and what little justifica- 
tion there is for the outcry which has been raised against it. 

It will doubtless be remembered that in introducing the Bill I 
spoke of it as a measure of protection, which it was the clear right 
and duty of the Government to adopt if the necessity for State 
interference was established. I did not perhaps dwell on this part 
of the case as fully as I might have done, for it seemed to me a self- 
evident proposition that little girls under the age of twelve are unfit 
for sexual inurcoursc, and ought not to be subjected to it. 1 con- 
sidered it sufficient to rely on the report of Sir Steuart Baylcy that 
in Bengal ‘it is a general practice for Hindoo girls, after they are 
married, but before puberty is even indicated, much less established, 
to be subjected to more or less frequent acts of connection with 
their husbands ; and upon the question of their fitness for such in- 
tercourse, I quoted the professional opinion of Dr. McLeod that, 

‘ making all due allowance for climate and racial differences, ami 
bearing social customs in mind, it would seem reasonable and right 
that the age of protection in this country should be raised from ten 
to twelve years.’ Having thus established a print fade case for the 
proposed legislation, I reserved further proof until my statement 
should be challenged, and though the challenge has been indirect 
rather than direct, it must be met. It is said that ‘ the plea of 
humanity does not avail* ; that the case of Hari Maiti was an isolat- 
ed case, and that ‘the patent fact that many girls in this country 
become mothers before or immediately after twelve plainly shows 
that there is necessarily no inhumanity in the act itself.’ My hon’- 
blc friend Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, while assuming for the 
purposes of his argument rhac'the rule of premature intercourse 
with girl-wives exists to a culpable extent in Bengal,’ states that 
this assumption, so far as his knowledge of Hindoo society in Ben- 
gal goes, is not fairly tenable. I can understand my hon’ble friend’s 
reluctance to admit the existence of a state of things so degrading 
to his countrymen, and I should have been glad had I been able 
to accept his testimony on the point. But what are the facts as 
stated in official documents which have been laid before the Coun- 
cil ? Mr. Lyall, Commissioner of Chittagong, reports: ‘ The prac- 
tice of consummating marriage with immature girls is universal in 
this division, as it is all over East Bengal. It is less common among 
Mahomedans, but is universal among all castes and classes* of Hin- 
doos. Every one consulted admits this whether in favour of reform 
of against it.* Baboo Nobin Chunaer Sen, a Deputy Magistrate in 
*hc Chittagong division, writes : * Being a native of this division, 


I may assure you that the practice of consummating marriage with 
immature girls is universal in this division. It is not confined to 
any particular section or caste.* Mr. Allen, Magistrate of Noa- 
khali, reports : ‘The practice among Hindoos of this district of 
consummating marriages with immature wives is, I fear, wide- 
spread.’ Mr. Duct, Collector of Burdwan, states that ‘the practice 
of consummating marriage with immature girls prevails generally 
and widely in this district. From my own knowledge 1 can also 
assert that the practice prevails widely and generally in Calcutta 
and in other parts of Bengal.* Mr. Lowis, the Commissioner of 
the Rajshahyc Division, says : 4 I have consulted the district officers 
and others and find a consensus of opinion as to the existence of 
the practice of consummation of marriage with immature girls 
throughout the division, except perhaps in the Jalpaiguri district, 
where the Mcches and other aboriginal tribes do not favour child- 
marriage, and where, amongst the Mahomcdans and Rajbungshis, 
females, being useful in field work, arc not generally married until 
they are more advanced in age.* Mr. Gupta, the Collector of 
Mymensing, says : ‘The practice of consummating marriage before 
girls attain puberty exists to a certain extent in this district, as more 
or less in all parts of Bengal ; but generally it is more prevalent 
among the lower than among the higher castes of Hindoos.* Mr. 
Quinn, the Commissioner of Bhagulpore, reports as the result of 
his enquiries that ‘ among the lower classes of Hindus, and also of 
Mahoinedans, though perhaps to a less extent, there is no doubt that 
the consummation of marriage with immature girls is of frequent 
occurrence. Girls are sent to their husbands’ houses at a very 
early age, and often long before menstruation has begun, and when 
there no restriction is placed on the husnaud the natural conse- 
quence being that sexual intercourse must frequently take place 
while the wife is quite immature.* 

There is no gainsaying this evidence. It establishes the exist- 
ence in Bengal of a horrible practice, condemned alike by the 
Hindoo religion and by the commonest feelings of humanity, and 
with which the present law is powerless to cope in any adequate 
way. The records of the Criminal Courts are full of cases in 
which child-wives, between the ages of ten and twelve, have been 
done to death in the exercise of marital rights by their husbands. 
There must be no misapprehension on this point. It has been 
stated that the case of Hari Maiti is an isolated case, and my hon’ble 
friend asserts that ‘after the most searching enquiry not a single 
case resulting in conviction of a husband for rape during the last 
thirty years has been found out.* My hon’ble friend is particular in 
his choice of words, for prosecutions have not always been followed 
by convictions, and rape has not always been the charge. But 1 
will give him some recent insrances ot the class of cases which to 
my mind justify the proposed alteration in the law. In the Sessions 
Court at Rungporc in March, 1890, Dluila Nasga was tried for rape 
of his wife ; the defence was that the girl was not under ten years 
of age : the Judge gave effect to this defence, thongh he said ‘the 
case is a painful one, the girl, or more correctly speaking child, as- 
serting that the accused, who is a full grown man, forcibly had 
sexual intercourse with her, stifling her cries by putting a cloth in 
her mouth,’ and the man was sentenced to three months* rigorous 
imprisonment. At Hooghly, in December, 1889, Jamiruddin was 
charged with having caused the death of his wife Parijan, and the 
Magistrate, Mr. Mullick dismissed the case on the ground that ‘as 
Parijan was between eleven and twelve years of age, the accused 
committed no offence by having sexual intercourse with her and is 
not answerable for the consequences which unfortunately followed 
it. At Maldah, in May, 1889, Panclui Monim was tiied in the 
Court of the Sessions Judge for culpable homicide not amounting to 
murder. The medical evidence indicated that the girl died from 
strangulation accompanying forcible scxualintercourse. 'I’lic husband 
was twenty -one years of age, the wife about eleven. One assessor, a 
pleader, held that ‘ the deceased died accidentally, through her hus- 
band’s trying to have forcible intercourse with her.’ ‘ I don’t think he 
is guilty’ he added, ‘ because his violence was too trifling, considering 
his light as a husband, and it was accidental.’ flic 01 her assessor 
merely suggested that ‘some one else (than the husband) may have 
done it.’ The man was sentenced to two months’ rigorous im- 
prisonment, which was altcrwards enhanced to two years by the 
High Court. 

I might multiply cases of this kind, which show not only that 
I lari Mam’s case is nor exceptional, but that the present law, though 
not absolutely a dead letter, does not go far enough to efficiently 
protect this helpless class of children. No one can say that a few 
months’ imprisoment is a sufficient penalty for crimes of this des- 
cription, or that the marital relation ought to be allowed to be 
pleaded in extenuation or justification of such outrages on humanity. 

There is, moreover, much reason to fear that comparatively few 
cases of this class find their way into the Criminal Coutts, and not 
many, perhaps, into the hospitals. But 1 would invite the attention 
of the Council to the terrible list sent up by Mrs. Mansell and other 
lady doctors, of cases which had come under their personal observa- 
tion of little girls, aged from nine to twelve, who had died, become 
paralysed or crippled, or been otherwise severely injured, as the 
result of premature cohabitation. 
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Against such positive testimony T attach little importance to the 
negative statement of a number of native doctors practising in Cal- 
cutta that not a single case of bodily injury to a married girl has 
come tu their knowledge in the course of their practice. 

And whit of those cases in which neither death nor grievous hurt, 
nor other physical injury cognizable under the Penal Code, is 
caused ? What of the cases in which motherhood is attained and 
which are relied on by the opponents of the Bill in justification of 
their demand that things shall be allowed to remain as they arc ? 
In a paper read by Dr. Bolyc Chunder Sen before the Calcutta 
Medical Society, it is stated on the authority of Dr. Doyal Chunder 
Shome, Teacher of Midwifery at the Campbell Medical School, 
that of 21 cases of labour of girls between the ages of eleven and 
thirteen — ten of which were under his immediate care, while he 
had the general supervision of the other eleven — natural delivery 
took place in five cases, tedious delivery in five cases, instrumental 
interference in five cases, and still-born children were born in six 
cases. ‘Most of the child-mothers,’ he adds, ‘kept tolerably good 
health after their first confinement ; two of them only suffered from 
fever, and continued weak and anaemic ; but many of the others 
fell victims to various diseases after the second or third confinement. 
I saw five of them dying of pernicious aiKemia after prolonged 
suffering from fever and diarrhea, and two died of phthisis. . . . 
The children born alive did not look small or undeveloped when 
born, but their subsequent growth was not satisfactory ; one died of 
infantile tetanus, two of marasmus within two months of birth, 
two of diarrhoea within five months, and three during dentition of 
fever aud convulsions ; the remaining seven grew up to be weak and 
delicate children.’ 

Upon these facts I think I am justified in asserting that the 
necessity for further protective legislation is established. I cannot 
pray in aid what would be the most convincing testimony on the 
question, but I would emphatically endorse the opinion of R?ja 
Doorga Churn Law, lately a valued member of this Council, who 
says : — 1 if child-wives could be examined as to the result of their 
first early meetings, there can be no question their evidence would 
be conclusive enough to justify the Government in stepping in and 
carrying out this reform.’ What the women of India think on the 
subject may be gathered from the petitions addressed to your Ex- 
cellency by native ladies of Amedabad, Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore, 
Poona, Mymensing, and other places, which have been laid before 
the Council, and in which they say ‘our sex is solely dependent on 
the Government for the protection of our personal rights, the ne- 
cessity for which has been made more urgent by the opposition with 
which the Bill has met.* These ladies arc for the most part mem- 
bers of orthodox Hindoo families, and the sincerity and force of 
their appeal can no more be questioned than it can be disregarded. 

I pass on now to consider an argument of some importance 
originally urged by my hon’blc friend, but which he does not now 
seem disposed to insist on. He disapproved of the Bill as being a 
departure from the non-interference policy hitherto observed by the 
Government, and guaranteed by the great Proclamation of 1858 
which says— “We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may 
be in authority under Us that they abstain from all interference with 
the religious belief or worship of any of Our subjects on pain of 
Our highest displeasure.” Now, this is too serious an indictment to 
be left unnoticed, even if my hon’blc friend has, upon maturer con- 
sideration, thought fit to abandon it. There is absolutely no justi- 
fication for the contention of my hon’ble friend ; and it is intoler- 
able that her Majesty’s gracious words should be perverted, as they 
have been on many platforms and in many newspapers, in order to 
support a charge of breach of duty by the Government of India. 
If my hon’ble friend had had the candour to read all those parts oi 
the Proclamation which bear upon his argument, he would have 
found that while her Majesty declared it to be her ‘royal will and 
pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none molested or dis- 
qualified by reason of their religious faith or observance, but that all 
shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law., 
She was content to direct ‘ that generally in framing and administer- 
ing the law, due regard be paid to the ancient • rights, usages and 
customs of India.* There is here no such undertaking of absolute 
non-intcrfcrence as my hon’ble friend suggests ; and if there were 
any room for doubt on the subject, Parliament has given a fatal blow 
to the construction which he would adopt, by enacting, in section 19 
of the Indian Councils Act, that, with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, measures affecting ‘ the religion or religious rites 
and usages of any class of her Majesty’s subjects in India* may be 
introduced, not only into this Council, but into the Provincial Coun- 
cils wherever they may be established. 

But it may be asked, what is a 'due regard ’ to ancient religious 
rites and usages ? My Lord, this question was answered sixty years 
ago, in relation to the practice of satu There was then no Queen’s 
proclamation it is true, but the Queen's proclamation merely 
reiterated and reaffirmed the principle which in this respect had 
been recognized and established by the Government of India long 
before its transfer to the Crown. The prohibition of Mti was de- 
nounced on almo»v the identical grounds on which this Bill has 
been attacked. After the Regulation bad been passed an appeal 


was presented to the King in Council against it. It was said to be 
‘an interference with the most ancient and sacred rites and usages 
of the Hindoos, and in direct violation of the conscientious belief 
of an entire nation 1 ; it was urged, ‘that the abuses (if any) which 
may have arisen or occurred in the practice of sati can be effectually 
prevented by a proper attention to the opinions of the Hindoos, 
and an equitable administration of the existing laws, without re- 
quiring a total interdiction of the practice’; and it was alleged 
that the Regulation ‘is an unjust, impolitic and direct infringement 
of the sacred pledge to keep inviolate the religion, laws and usages 
of the Hindoos, manifested throughout the whole general tenour of 
the Acts of the Legislature of Great Britain, and the regulations 
and conduct of the Government of the East India Company. 1 
The answer of the Court of Directors to these charges is the 
answer which I now make to my hon’ble friend’s indictment, and 
it is this, that ‘ the power of making laws is vested iu the Governor- 
General in Council, which power is recognized and confirmed by 
the British Legislature ; that in exercising this power the Govern- 
ment of India has at all times manifested a just attention to the 
religious opinions and customs of the natives, so far as is compati- 
ble with the paramount claims of humanity and justice ; and that a 
discriminating regard for those religious opinions is not incompatible 
with the suppression of practises repugnant to the first principles 
of civil society, and to the dictates of natural reason.* Upon these 
general grounds, and because the particular practice was a cruel 
one, and was prohibited not as a religious act, but as a flagrant 
offence against society, because it was questionable whether the 
rite was sanctioned by the religious institutes of the Hindoos, and 
because it was regarded as absolutely sinful by many of the most 
learned Hindoos, reasons which apply with remarkable relevance 
to the measure now under consideration, the Privy Council, to 
which the matter was referred, upheld the action of the Govern- 
ment and dismissed the petition. 

So far, therefore, as the sanction of religion or religious usage is 
claimed for the practice which this Bill seeks to prohibit, it seems to 
me that the argument may be disregarded if the Council is of 
opinion that the practice is one which on grounds of humanity and 
morality ought to be prohibited. I am disposed to agree with my 
ho’ble friend that no legislative body (whether constituted as at 
present or in any other way) can satisfactorily deal with the ques- 
tion of the Shastras in the way of giving an authoritative opinion 
on them. But no member of this Council who has waded, as t 
have done, through the mass of dissertations on the subject which 
this controversy has called forth, can have failed to come to the con- 
clusion that the construction put upon the Sha9tras by the Bengal 
Pundits has not been accepted in other parts of India, and that the 
balance of argument and autority is in favour of the supporters of 
the Bill. Even if it were not so, were I a Hindoo, I would prefer 
to be wrong with Professor Bhandarkar, Mr. Justice Telang and 
Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao than to be right with Pundit 
Sasadhur Turkachuramani and Mr. Tilak ; and I should agree with 
His Highness the Maharajah of Jcyporc in thinking that, had 
the ancient sages whose authority is invoked by the so-called ortho- 
dox party lived now, ‘ they would have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility’ (as His Highness himself has done) ‘of 
legislating with the view of protecting society from the pernicious 
consequences of early marriage and of the consummation of 
marriage before the child-wife has scarcely any idea of what 
marriage means.’ It seems to me, moreover,' unwarrantable to claim 
for Bengal an orthodoxy, and for its Shastris an authority, superior 
to that of the rest of India. It can hardly be contended 
that a doctrine which is non-essential elsewhere becomes essential 
because it is held in Bengal. No Legislature can undertake to dis- 
criminate between these variations of creed ; but it derives support, 
in interfering with practices inconsistent with the public good, from 
the fact that those practices, so far as they are sought to be justified 
on religious grounds, rest on the authority of a comparatively modem 
scholiast, and are not countenanced by the teachings of the early 
law-givers who arc the generally accepted expositors of Hindoo 
theology. 

(To be continued J 


Holloway's Ointment and Pills .— Counsel for the Delicate. — Those 
to whom seasons of changeable temperatures are protracted periods of 
trial should seek the earliest opportunity of removing all obstacles to 
good health. This cooling Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the 
akin, is the most reliable remedy for overcoming all diseases of the 
throat and chest. Quinsey, relaxed tonsils, sore throat, swollen glands, 
ordinary catarrh, and bronchitis, usually prevailing at this season, may 
be arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom banished by 
Holloways simple and effective treatment. The Ointment and Pills 
are highly commended for the facility with which they successfully 
conquer influenza : they allay in an incredibly short time the distress- 
ing fever and teasing cough. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECH AlCS PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
mined to be worth 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disotders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dieams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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The jiist dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
at kumvledged to be 
W O R T H A G U I N E A 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstiuc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
Phis has been proved 
by thousands w ii o 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
art like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b c 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
Thev stiengthcu the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, lestme the long 
lost complexion. In mg 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into nit mu with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These ate fat ts testified 
to coni'imally by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, .ind one of the 
best gun antees to the 
Net vtius and D‘*i»ilifa 
ted is BICE CHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest S / )e of any 
Patent Medicine in 
th 1 l Vo r Id. 

Sous Aufnts KOR Indiv: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depdt , >’>. Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


^ OTICE. — Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on teceipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at th*- following 
rates <)}xd. size 8 annas per box. ir i }£d. M/e 
12 annas per box. 2 s Qrf, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 
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the age of consent bill. 

rilUE following publications by the Calcutta 
J- Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Carbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskiit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

5. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilinoney Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Ptofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College. Half anna. 


FOR SALE 


Price 
Cloth Gilt 
Cloth Bound 


ost free Rs. 6. 

... Rs. 6. 

... Rs. 5-8. 


Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 


BETWEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nvwvb Faridoon Jah Bahadoor, 

(the last of the N.uvabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Bchar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

i, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


P ERSONS suffering from Leprosy^ Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucoirb«;a, 
Dysenteiy, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intemnt- 
tent Fevci, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mem11i.il 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates *>f radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktarain 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Re is (Sh Ray yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Man ACER, Reis and Ray yet, 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

TRUK TO ITS NAME, 

JEYES’ “ PERFECT PURIFIER ” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

EQUALLY USEFUL TO 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin ofeveiy 
kind in Poultiy, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path 
ways and exlei minutes woims in lawns. 

It is a valuable destioyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
hug, icmoves woniu fioin the soil in pots, &c, 

Agenh\ DYCE, N 1 COL & CO., 

3, Coinmeici.il Buildings, Calcutta. 

Jn Pamphlet, Price f. annas 
or 0 copies for a Rupee, 

AUY UKOItfiANlZATION 

With special referent v. to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. AM DREW HEARSEY. 
Apply to Reis Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.'’ 

All who suffer find lure relief front 


. c’s Oriental & 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has diiven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi -helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACIIE, 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
^or these complaints in their severest and most 
chrome form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself.. 

The Oriental Halin is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their piactice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similat pie- 
paiation has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Be. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemist* 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Slanistrcct& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. 0-8- 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to eveiy kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bnry including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful woikmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the veiy lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbuiy Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 

JUST PUBLISHED. * . 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis It* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and > 
at the office of the Advocate , at Cucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Yean* 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years' guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsiflTs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says: — 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of tlnee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
paii), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, ILiir Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Rc. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says “ A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature, and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly 
Half-yearly 
D u anen y 
Mummy 

Single or sample Cop> 


in advance 


Rs. 12 

,1 7 

.. 4 

Re. 1-8 

.1 o*8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertiseinents(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) aie charged by tne 
space taken up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. Jhe lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rence,, tne lowest cnarge 1 or which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Oontracis. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booxs and pamphlets 
[carriage paid) to “ The Editor ” of Reis 

& Rayyet,’ ' * 

♦ 

Office : /, Uckoor DutVs Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Muttv Lall Chose, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Duffs Lane, Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE BEGGAR OF TIIE PONT NEUF. 
FROM THE GERMAN OK THE FREIHERR VON GAUDY. 

CROUCHING llie brazen pedestal beside 
Where Henri Quatre’s equestrian figure towers, 
Soon as the blush of morn the east has dyed 
Till sunset heralds the dim twilight hours, 

A woman sits ; from her once beaming eye 
The light is faded, .and her pale cheek’s hue 
Is corpse-like ; a thin house-dog cowers nigh, 

While thus her feeble voice for alms doth sue : 

“ I'm living still ! Deny not fiom your store 
An alms to me, the pooicst of the poor ! 


With dripping hair my son —I see him well — 
Exclaims, ‘ What mother curses her own blood ? 
I *m living still ! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the pooiest of the poor ! 

“ Child without parents, sister without brother, 
Wife without husband- -I am living still 1 
Alone, unloved, unknown, a childless mother, 

Poor, old, and blind— what more my cup to fill ? 
Here is my faithful dag, my only friend ; 

And he, ere long, starved at tny feet will lie. 

Oh that, life’s lamp extinct, my woes would end ! 

When may I hope to be at peace and die? 

I ’m living still ! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor ! ” 


“ My father on the hangman’s cart I saw : 

Still the mob’s cruel jests I seem to hear : 

1 see bloodthii sty pot's sanies shouting draw 
Their fettcied victim to his fatal bier. 

He s,i '’^^ y ^'K.teV he,c - 

Huik ' ‘ Vnre le Roi !’ his latffst accents say 
The shaip axe falls ; like thunder rend the air 
A thousand cries of 4 Vive la Ltbertd ' ’ 

I’m living still ! Deny not fiom your store 
An alms to me, the pooiest of the pooi ! 

tC My # mo»her died m the Salpetii^re, 

I'm living still 1 My gallant brother fled 
G|oiy and death in La Vendee to share, 

^tnd on our fathei’s hearth his life-blood shed 
4 Me too — a proud count's child — they wedded me 
To a vile base-born wretch, as lawful prey, 

*A brutal tyrant's helpless slave to be. 

In ten sad years my beauty passed away 
I’m living still ' Deny not fiom your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor 1 
• 

And I became the mother of a son, 

T was my delight his joyous face to view 
Till with disgust I strove his kiss to shun, 

As he each day more like his father grew 
I cursed him ; from the Inidge he sprang to die, 
Here, from this spot, in the d.uk stream below , 
Yet his last look of tearless agony— 

God ! can I e’er forget that look ? Oh no ! 

I'm living still ! Deny n.ot from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor ! 

Dimmed with incessant weeping are my eyes : 

No home, no friends, no resting-place I know 
Where I can sleep ; cold stone my couch supplies ; 

E’en in my dreams I hear the waters flow. * 

I ’m living still ! When sounds the midnight bell, 
Then rise the foaming waves in swelling flood ; 


1 THE ROMAN SOLDIER. 

j YVRIirRN AFTER HEARING A GENTLEMAN DESCRIBE INF \PPFAR 

j ANCE OK A SOLDIER FOUND AMONG f HE RUINS AT 

| HERCULANEUM. 

i Ills spear was in his tfnsty hand, 

His shield upon his side, 

| fiie heavy helmet’s cumb’ring band 

Cucled his blow of pride. 

Intent he walked his narrow round 
With steady, mcasmed tread, 

When, huik ! a stiange unearthly sound 
Upon the wind is sped. 

The earth seems trembling with dismay, 

And i eels and shakes with fear , 

j While nalme’s struggles seem to say 

That nature’s God is there. 

I 

; And mingling with those sounds there comes 

A strong and bitter cry, 

Of thousands leaving pleasant homes, 

And many left to die ' 

Still, rushing from a cot tain death, 

Hundreds are hut vying past ; 

Still hotter than the simoon’s breath. 

Comes the avenging blast. 

j And does the soldier stay behind, 

While all are flying on ? 

A moment '.—Death is on the wind, 

O, surely he is gone ! — 

* Calmly he turns to meet his death 
When duty bids him stay, 

And calmly yields his latest breath 
( Where duty points the way. 
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A lesson to our own bright faith, 

The soldier’s fate has won : 

To be upon our post at death, 

With all our armor on ! 

THE HEN. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF CLADIUS. 

A famous hen’s my story’s theme, 

Who ne’er was known to tire 
Of laying eggs — but then the scream 
So loud o’er every egg—’t would seem 
The house must be on fire. 

A tiukey cork, who ruled the walk, 

A wiser bird and older, 

Could bear ’t no more ; so off did stalk 
Right to the hen, and told her : 

“ Madam, that scream, I apprehend, 

Does nothing to the matter ; 

• It surely helps the egg no whit ; 

Then lay your egg, and done with it ; 

I pray you, madam, as a fiiend, 

Cease that supeifluous clatter ! 

You know not how’t goes through iny head ! 

“ Hump ! very likely ! ” madam said. 

Then, pioudly putting forth a leg- - 
14 Uneducated barn-yard fowl ! 

You know no moie than any owl 
The noble privilege and praise 
Of authorship in modern days 
I 'll tell you why I do it ; 

First, you perceive, I lay my egg, 

And then —review it.’’ 

News and Our Comments. 

The Lieutenant-Governor left for Jalpaiguri on the 30th March, and 
alter visiting Purncah, Nya Dumka, and Suri, comes back to Calcutta 
uu the 13th April next. 

• • 

Mk. C. F. Worsley has obtained furlough for eight months. Mr. G. 
Toynbee acts for him as Commissioner ot Orissa and Superintendent 
o! the Tributary Mehals, Cuttack; Mr. J. C. Ve.isey, Inspector-General, 
Police, otfiaates as Commissioner of the Burdwan Division ; while Mr. 
K R. Hcniy, Magistrate and Collector, acts as Inspector-General of 
1 ’olice. 

• 

• * 

lr is said that Mr. Cotton takes furlough and that Mr. Risley acts for 
him as the Financial Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Mr. 
Keily, 111 cliaige ot the Legislative Dcpaitment, has obtained leave 
lot twelve mouths. No successut is Gazetted yet. 

• 

• • 

During the absence of the Government of India fioni Calcutta, the 
Assistant Suiveyor-Geneial in chatge ot the Mathematical In- 
strument Dcpaitment will have chaige of that pot lion ot the Revenue 
and Agiiculiuial Department which is left at Calcutta. 

• # 

During the absence of the Govemoi-Genetal iti Council from Cal- 
cutta, the Umter-becielaiy to the Government of Bengal in the Judi- 
cial, 1 ’olilical and Appointment Depailments will have charge of that 
portion of the Foreign Department which is left in Calcutta. 

» 

• • 

The Supeimtendent of the Tributary Mehals of Orissa for the time 
being has been Gazetted to exetcise the powers of a Political Agent 
under Cluvpieis IV and V of the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition 
Act XXI of 187c; for the states .of Mourbhanj, Keonjhur, Dhenkanal, 
Nayogaih, Hindole, Talchere, Kanpur, Narsingpur, Nilgiri, Khond- 
pai a, Boad, Baramba, Athmullik, Daspalla, Pal Lehata, Athgarh, and 
Tigiria. 


The Spectator tells a rich anecdote. A Bishop who still adorns the 
episcopal bench once stayed at the house of a country gentleman who 
was a teetotaller. On the dinner table there were no intoxicants, but 
the host said to ids guest in an undertone, My lord you wifi find 
I some wine in your bedroom. By and by the squire came to dine with 
the Bishop, and found wine set before him, but the Bishop also took 
care to say quietly during dinner, Mr. So and So you will find some 
water in your bedroom. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Jay Gould has a daily income of ,£1,500. Poor fellow! at the 
utmost he can be worth no more than ^5,50,000 a year. How he 
must bow his diminished head in the presence of luckier dogs— -far 
more bloated plutocrats! We can complacently call on our readers to 
pity the soi rows of a poor brother who has no more than severity lacs 
of itipees a year. 

*** 

The Maiquis of L)uffet in and Ava's second son, Lord Terence Black- 
wood, has obtained high honors in the last examination for the Diplo- 
matic Service. , 

♦ 

* * 

The Mnoiish Government has agreed to pay ,£50,000 damages for the 

massacre at the British Factoiy at Cape Juby in 1889. 

» 

• * 

ACCORDING to Professor Hunt, the animal that lays the gieatest num- 
ber of eggs at a time, is the white ant of tropical countries, which pro- 
duces 86,400 a day during the season. 

» 

• • 

j The place for the next National Congicss is Lai Bag, at Nagpore, in 
j the Central Piovinces. Mr. Hume had been thereon his way home, 
j At a meeting of too pei sons, he explained, in half an hour, the ni- 
i langements for the next annual gathering of delegates from different 
parts of India. 

* 

* # 

“A Merchnt’s Cl.ERK,’’ m the Indian Daily AVztcr, appeals to the 
European mei chants in behalf of Baboos worn out in their service. 
It appears that the good Commissioner of Rajshaye, Mr. Lowis, the 
founder of the Native Sanitarium at Darjeeling, is m no mood to test 
on the success of his great achievement. He is now endeavounng to 
bring the benefits of the institution to the poorer clerks. He has re- 
maiked that it is impossible for one drawing a pay of Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 
a month to go to an establishment, where the lowest monthly cliaige is 
Rs. 30. Accoulmgly, he pleads for free or partially fiee accommoda- 
tion for this class. In our contemporary’s correspondent’s lettei, the 
merchants are called to 

“subscribe not less than Rs. 3,000, which will give them the privilege 
of nominating an occupant of a free bed for 3 months, every year, and 
thus afford the opportunity to those poor cleiks who are suffeieis, to 
obtain a fiesh lease of life.” 

We do not quite understand the proposal, and do not know whether 
it is the conespondent’s plan or Mr. Lovvis’js. We hope a moie 

authoritative scheme will be forthcoming. 

# 

# * 

It is pleasant to read “A Merchant’s Cleik’s ” testimony m favour of 
the disposition of the Kmopean meichants towards their men. In proof, 
he cites two instances : — 

“ Messrs. Kilburn and Company, have, for several years past, en- 
gaged the scivipes of a Native Doctor, an,M. B., to tieat th< se ot then 
servants who fall fll, and medicines are supplied at tin* expense of tin? 
fiim. Mr. Mnrkay, of Messrs. Mackinon, Mackenzie and Company, 
gives annual increases for the last two or three years to eat li and all of 
Ins employs, and he contemplates this year (owing to lire death of one 
of their servants, who left his wife and children uupiovided) giving his 
cleiks a life-policy for Rs. 1,500, the premium to be paid by the fit in.” 

* 

* * 

An Edinbmgh coi respondent writes to the Daily Graphic : - 

“A curious competition took place among some lady at cists a 
short lime ago which certainly has not a little claim to novelty— a 
competition to demonstrate which of the artists mold imagine 
and depict the ugliest man ! No models were permitted, and the 
mles set foith that, ‘ while the artist might give her imagination 
full scope in delineating the featuies of her subject, the number of 
such features must be coi rect, and their relative position not out of 
atcoulauce with the method of nature as it is maintained even in her 
most eccentric mood.’ Thus, the eye of a Polyphemus would be dis- 
allowed, not only on account of its being single, but also because it 
was uniiatu it'll. It was further enjoined by the lule (li.it all the works 
sent in weie to be executed in the strictest privacy, and that no ac- 
cessories might appear in the picture, but those which seemed pro- 
bable and natural. The exhibition of the works to take place in the 
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commodious studio of a certain young lady who was named. On my 
arrival there at the appointed time, my curiosity was much aroused 
concerning the competitive pictures, which, covered up from scrutiny 
like rare exotics from east wind, were suspended on the walls behind 
a curtain. Ail the guests being assembled, a lady who had taken a 
prominent part in getting up the exhibition made a short address. ‘It 
seems to my companions and myself,’ she said, * that whereas much has 
been said regarding the principles of abstract beauty, very little has 
been said concerning the scarcely less important principles of abstract 
ugliness. We have been told that the line of beauty is a curve, 
but which of our celebrated art critics has as yet made the slightest 
attempt to tell ns what is the main constituent of the line of ugliness? 
]t is the contention of my freinds and myself that ugliness is a posi- 
tive and not a negative quality, and that the artistic eye should be 
trained to distinguish at a glance between an inoffensive absence of 
beauty and genuine ugliness.’ The drawings were now simultaneously 
uncovered, and for an instant there was profound silence. Then a 
general murmur broke forth. This gradually increased in volume, 
until a ringing cheer, mingled with a few despairing hoots from a 
follower of Burne Jones, resounded through the room. The pictures, 
indeed, whether viewed at a distance or subjected to closer inspection, 
surpassed the wildest expectations of all present. Differing as they 
did both in size and conception — some hideous on the grand scale, 
others reaching the lowest depths of insignificance— -this one, not so 
bad in feature, but rising to a Nero-like ferocity of expression ; that 
one, lamblike, but from a physiognomist’s point of view, expressive of 
the most hopeless inanity, the only difficulty was to which of these 
rematkable conceptions to award the palm. One particular only all 
the ideals depicted had in common — each man drawn, by an extra- 
ordinary coincidence, had his hair parted in the middle 1 The decision 
upon the pictures was the next thing. Those works which were pic- 
turesquely uncouth having been regretfully eliminated on the ground 
that nothing that is picturesque can be justly termed ugly in the true 
meaning of the word— ‘ offensive to the sight’— two of the works were 
found to run each other very closely. The opinion of the majority 
having been taken, the award of merit was finally made." 

We reproduce the above secondhand from our contemporaries who 
are giving it circulation without note or comment. For our part, we can 
not help a remark. Is it true ? We rather doubt. Not but what there 
is no inherent improbability in the account. Indeed, the vraisemblanct 
is perfect. Perhaps, it is a trifle overdone. It is too much of a good 
thing. It seeins to us to be of a piece with the imaginative journalism 
in vogue in America. No names are given either of place or men, 
nor any sort of guarantee of reality. The whole is possibly a hit 
against some artistic ladies of the capital of North Britain. It is 
certainly a capital squib on the fashion of parting the hair in the 
middle. The satire is delicate and pleasant. It is unaccountable that 
ugly men should have a penchant for looking like beautiful women. 
But so it is. We make up by vanity for the absence of natural 
advantages. 

*** 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has, for the year 1891-92, fixed the 
Public Works cess at one-half of an anna in the rupee on the annual 
value of lands, and on the net profits from mines, quarries, tramways, 
railways, and other immoveable property, (excepting, of course, such 
as may have'heen exempted under Section 2 of the Act, IX., B. C., of 

1880) asceitaincd respectively as in the Act prescribed. 

• 

• • 

SINCE his Kturn from Burma, Sir Lepel Guffin has settled in St. James’ 
Street, next door to the Junior Army and Navy Club, and besides the 
Burmah Ruby Mines Co. of which he is Chairman, is engaged on a life 
of Runjit Singh, for the Indian Statesmen Series. The book ought to 
he an otigmal contubution to history. 

♦ 

* * 

A recent Japanese official return gives the population of the country 
on the 31st of Januaiy last &s 40,072,020, of which 20,245,386 were 
males and 19,825,684 females. 

• • 

Mahamahopadhyaya Mahes Chundcr NyAyaratna, Piincipal, Sanskrit 
College, has obtained a year’s extension of service. 

*** 

The Englishman of yesterday commences an editorial note thus : — 

“Assam planters will regret to hear on the authority of a local paper, 
that ‘solapa* toddy, the produce of the sago palm, is demoralising the 
Khonds to an alarming extent." 

That is sufficiently mysterious. Which local paper can it be? Is 
there any newspaper press in Assam? We do not know of any Eng- 
lish publication in that region. There may be a vernacular print. 
If Sylhet, which is naturally a part of Bengal unfortunately locked up 
in Assam by policy of state, is reckoned part of the Province, we 
lately heard of a Bengali paper there in connection with tt}e complaint 
against our Lieutenant-Governor having advertised a particular Gov- 
ernment notification in it to the exclusion of other papers. But our 
European contemporary who is $0 shy of recognising th? exist- 


ence of even native journals published in English— unless, perhaps 
they are also written in unexceptional Btbooese— is scarcely likely to 
appeal to the authority of a vernacular rag. Surely, the Editor of the 
Englishmin , speaking of “ a local piper" in connection with planters 
of Assam, cannot be taken to have used the word •* local ” with refer- 
ence to his own locality. As a matter of fact, no Calcutta paper before 
the Englishman had noticed the dangers of the sago palm to Khonds 
or any others. But even granting the existence of some authoritative 
exponent of thought in Assam unknown to us to which the reference 
is made, why should the demoralisation of the Khonds, even their 
demoralisation to an alarming extent, be a matter for regret to Assam 
planters to speak of? The deterioration of a race is no doubt a lament- 
able thing, and all right-minded men, whether planters or not, whether 
living in Assam or elsewhere, will hear of it with regret. But why 
Assam planters in especial? The reason does not readily appear. 
For the writer proceeds : — 

“ The toddy in question is very potent and speedily produces the 
most complete intoxication. In the season the men rise, it is said, at 
dawn and repair at once to the palm trees, under which they stay until 
nightfall, alternately sleeping and drinking. So great is their infatua- 
tion with this form of debauch that they take the extremest precautions 
to ensure the safety of the palms, cutting down with their axes, or 
shooting with arrows anyone who attempts to meddle with them. It is 
even thought that if Government were to attempt to take the matter in 
hand by cutting down the trees, tne Khonds would rise in armed 
insurrection." 

So the mystification is maintained. It is not till some more senten- 
ces are passed that we are vouchsafed a glimpse of light. At last, 
however, we are incidentally told that the Khonds 

“are able to withstand as perhaps no other race in India the effects 
of malaria ; and it is this immunity from fever that makes them so 
valuable to the planter of Assam and the Mauritius. But the sago 
palm is more fatal to them than the deadliest miasma of their own 
hill jungles." 

We wonder whether the writer is an Assam planter. Anglo-Indian 
journals are class journals and they do not know, and scarcely care, 
to disguise their class character 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Native Passenger Ships Commission, under the presidency of 
Surgeon- Major A. S. Lethbridge, M.D., C J.B., have reported to Govern- 
ment. Tne Governor-General in Council, in return, has recorded his 
appreciation of the manner in which the work has been done. The 
enquiry involved much labour and trouble and it is, after all, 
satisfactory to find the Commission of one mind in their conclusions. 
The Government believe that the thorough investigation made by 
the members will have the effect of finally settling the questions 
that led to the appointment of the Commission. The report has 
been referred to the Governments of Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
and the Chief Commissioner of Burma, and to the Chambers of 
Commerce, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras for their opinions in 
respect of the amendments of the law and the rules under the law 
suggested by the Commission. On receipt of these opinions, it will 
be time for the Government of India to legislate. 

With a regat d for the pockets of the rate payers far in advance of 
their own representatives, Sir Charles Elliott required a deliberate 
vote of the Municipal Commissioners, before he could sanction 
the increase of pay of their Chairman fiotn Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000. 
The conditions are laid down in the following letter 

“From the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal De- 
partment, to the Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta, --(No. 372, 
dated the 3rd March 1891). 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 644, 
dated the 16th February, 1891, forwarding, for the approval of Govern- 
ment under Section 43 of Act ll (B.C.)of 1888, a Resolution passed 
by the Commissioners in Meeting instructing the General Committee 
to enter the salary of the Chairman in the Budget at Rs. 3,000 per 
mensem. 

% In reply, I am to say that, looking to the fact that the salary of 
the Chairman was fixed at Rs. 2.500 so short a time ago as April last, 
and that it was then understood that the Commissioners felt very 
strongly on the subject, the Lieutenant-Governor would have expected 
that some explanation of the present resolution would have been sub- 
netted, showing either that the conditions had changed, or that some- 
thing had occurred to convince the Commissioners that their Corner 
attitude was no longer tenable. 
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3. If it is the deliberate wish of the majority, that is to say, of not 
less than 38 of the Commissioners to increase Mr. Lee’s salary to 
Rs. 3,000 a month, 1 he Lieutenant-Governor does not desire to oppose 
such a Resolution, but he must be satisfied that it is their wish, and 
that they have good reasons for it with which their constituents will be 
satisfied. He is not able to accord the approval of Government re- 
quired by the Aft to a Resolution which gives no reasons, and is sup- 
ported by 13 only out of 75 Commissioners m a Meeting at winch only 
23 were present, and where it is understood that 7 abstained from 
voting and 3 opposed it.” 

Accordingly, 45 Commissioners met on Monday to reconsider the 
matter. There was the Budget too to consider and to fix the rates for 
the offn ial year just commenced. But the first item occupied the whole 
lime of the Commissioners. They were divided on the question. The 
Suburban party in paiticular were incensed against the Chairman 
for the manner in which the allotment in the Budget for Suburban 
improvements has been fiamed, and they decided the fate of that 
evening. They or the majority of them voted against the increase, and, 
led by Mr. Apcar, who had cut short ins Raster holidays to join the 
fiay, the meeting defeued the question till the next year’s Budget, 
by 2b against 1 7. 

It w<\s a haid-fought field. Sir Heniy Harrison with rare generosity 
sought to obtain for the successor of his choice the giant which he 
himself had nearly missed from the obstructiveness of a Lieutenant- 
Governor who had too much knowledge of the private life of his 
brethien in the Civil Service. He pleaded his cause with all the 
chivalry of his nature and the dialectic skill of a cultivated Roman 
Catholic. Dr, Macleod’s practical Scotch mind wanted to found a 
Lord Mayor and he already revelled in visions of turtle soup and end- 
less health-giving spaikling Hungarian besides orthodox champagne. 
All to no purpose. Even Surrender Not abandoned Sir Henry to join 
Mr. Apcar, in deference to the oiganised opposition. Still the dis- 
comfitted clung desperately to the field. Every art, parliamentary and 
unparliamentary, was resorted to to shuffle the voting into a victoiy, 
but m vain. The diffeience was too substantial for any such mani- 
pulation. 

The iesult is of course a gain to the rate-payers. It would have 
been more agreeable if it had been nmved at on public principle, I 
without baser alloy. Indeed, we cannot helps ympathising with the 
Chaiiman. Like a blunt Englishman he has trod too many corns 
before securing the main chance. 

The Budget came up on Thursday. It was partially gone through and 
has been again postponed to Tuesday next. It shews a deficit 
in some of the funds, and it was proposed to levy a Busti rate. 
The Bustt owners are already smarting under the new law which re- 
alizes the rates from the owner of the land, and it was a very poor com- 
pliment to them to raise the question when they have not yet exhausted 
their resources for relief. There was opposition and the matter 
was dropped. 

At that meeting, 

‘ Baboo Kaliuath Milter drew attention to the deficit in the water 
rate and sewerage late funds which were serious matters. It was in- 
cumbent on them to see how to make both ends meet. There should 
be no contribution fiotn the General Fund. His suggestion was to 
make the diffluent rates self-supporting. Theie was cle.it* piovision 
m the law that they should h*vy a rate on the Bustee owners, and this 
rate should not have been eliminated from the Budget by the Commit- 
tee.. Befoie they passed the Budget, he thought a rate should be fixed 
by the meeting on the Bustee owners.” 

The Baboo evidently suggested the Busti rate to make up the deficit 
in the Water and Sewerage rates. Yet he would not mix up the rates 
together but keep them separate. The Commissioners are competent 
to impose a rate on owners of bustees, but only “to defray the cost of 
a special establishment for the cleansing of bustees.” They are not 
entitled to more nor competent to divert the particular collection to 
other pm poses. 

lr is now near over a hundred years that Burke bewailed the end of 
Chivalry among the most gallant exemplars of the sentiment in Europe 
— the Fiench. According to the great publicist, the death of Chivalry 
was synchronous with the destruction of the old regime. With the rise 
of the Empire and specially the restoration of monarchy, Chivalry 
doubtless rose again— possibly to be driven out again with the old 
constitution. Thus, Chivalry has known many vicissitudes in France. 

With the changes in the constitution of the state or the personnel 
of Government the conditions which sustain the sentiment flourished 
ox decayed and with them the sentiment itself. With the downfall of 


the Second Empire, even the poor scarecrow of the lehabilated nine, 
teenth century Chivaliy received its quietus. Honour soon became an 
obsolete term. Rationalism became the rage. Men became far too 
philosophical to care sufficiently for respectability. Neither age nor 
bi 1 tli commanded deference. And now sex itself has ceased to be 
regarded, and the very obligations of hospitality are set at nought. 

The treatment of the Empress Frederick at the capital of civilization 
naturally recalls the fervid exclamation of Burke. 

Here was a lady of the highest rank-— an Imperial Dowager— accom- 
plished and good, who visited a gallant people on a mission of peace 
and high culture, to humour the sensitive community of the Beaux 
Aits into exhibiting at the Berlin Exhibition, and, if possible, bring 
about at least a social if not political reconciliation between the two 
greatest and most civilised nations of the Continent, insulted on the 
flimsiest, most 11 rational and puerile pretext, namely, that, among many 
other sights, she had been quietly visiting the old Palaces of Sr. 
Cloud and Versailles. And what was the objection to her at those 
places? Why, only this that the victorious Germans in 1870 demolish- 
ed St. Cloud and crowned their valiant King as Emperor at Versailles. 
Why, one would suppose that that was the better reason for the Em 
piess mother’s taking a turn at those places ! What reasonable man 
would expect such a visitor to omit seeing them ? It was in the 
highest degiec delicate in the Empress that she refrained from all fuss 
and just stealthily perfoimed her necessary part of inspecting those sites. 
As guest of the nation, the French ought themselves to have taken 
the Empress round to the palaces, among the objects most interesting 
to her. What is the humiliation to them of her seeing them ? If they 
could endme their defeat and their disasters, could they not bear the 
enemy visiting the scenes ? 

Nor many years Beluchistan was a terra incognita. But Sir Henry 
Gieen discerned its strategic impoitancc in view of the sure advance 
of Russia to India. His constant appeals to British statesmanship to 
anticipate from Quetta the Russian advance necessarily familiarised 
the British public with the geography of the tract. Then came the 
Second British War in Afghanistan and the necessary seizure of Quetta 
and the construction of the railway to it. Before the irresistible Bri- 
tish, the Ameer of Cabnl fled to die a miserable death in exile. The Bri- 
tish then retired within their borders, leaving a representative at Cabnl. 
The history of the first British occupation of Afghanistan was soon 
enough repeated, and again troops had to b*. pushed up to avenge a 
sad outrage. The vengeance was complete, but there was no longer 
the same disposition to meddle with the Afghans. The Blind) 
mind was driven to an opposite extreme. Under the revulsion of 
feeling produced by these calamities, the importance of Beluchistan 
was dimmed and the Khan was left in the lute h and the railway given 
up. This was but the reaction of a moment. Again a statesmanlike 
scheme of defence of the Empiie recommended the resumption of 
the abandoned military railway and rehabilitation of the neglected 
Ftontier. Once more Beloochusihan— now oftener written Beluchistan 
—rose into importance. A great British cantonment and station has 
risen in the midst of a sandy and rocky waste. Civilization lias 
been shot from India across the border far away into the heart of 
Central Asia. Verily, Quetta is an oasis in the desert of barbarism. 
There of all places in that region is a society of Euiopeans and 
English-speaking Indians. Of course, it is the only place between 
Sind on one side and Tchetan and the? Russian border on the other, 
slocked with the conveniences and comforts of European life. One 
thing alone had been wanting, and that has at length been supplied. 
We do not lefer to the gallows. The British commenced with that. 
It is a condition sine qua non of civil older in that part of the world. 
They had publicans and sinners -to any extent, but no publicists. 
They had no newspaper and they have got it. The nearest approach 
i to the thing they enjoyed was an advertising sheet. This has now 
been expanded into a regular weekly journal under the name of the 
Baluchistan Gazette. We wish Quetta joy of her new possession. 
We hope she will know how to keep it. Let her nurse it betimes to 
make the venture strong. It deserves good treatment. The Gazette. 
is nothing brilliant, the paper is coarse ami the letter-press disfigured 
by many typographic mistakes. But it possesses elements of success. 

This is going the round of the press 

“It is not generally known that a royal edition of the Daily Telegraph 
is prepared and issued dailv, for the Queen’s special sight. This has 
been the case ever since the death of die Piinoe Consort, on which oc- 
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( asion the Telegraph obituary notice so pleased Her Majesty that she 
ordered a copy of the paper to be sent to each of her palaces daily. 
Since then twenty-five copies of the newspaper have been issued on 
the best of paper, in truly royal style ; so that if Her Majesty takes a 
fancy to glance down the columns of this widely-circulated dailv, she 
has the privilege of knowing that she reads an edition expressly 
pie pared for herself.” 

That is a most interesting revelation in the unwritten history of our 
“Fourth Estate.” We cannot express our appreciation better than by 
adding something from our own stores. 

The death of the Prince Consort was indeed an occasion for the ex- 
hibition of literary power. Every newspaper must contain an obituary 
notice, and on such a subject the best pens were employed. As it was 
understood that these notices— at any rate the best ones — would come 

the notice of the Sovereign, the pens naturally did their best. 
There was virtually a competition between the various journals in re- 
gard to the treatment of the topic of the hour. So far as we may trust 
our recollection, if the Daily Telegraph was the most eloquent and 
pathetic, the Spectator was the most powerful and incisive. The 
aiticle in the latter journal wa» the composition of an • old 
Indian, Mr. Meredith Townsend, wellknown in this country as the 
editor of the Friend of India , of Serampore, since defunct. After 
the suppression of the Mutinies, that gentleman had finally left 
India but not to retire from active life. He purchased the Spectator , 
purposing, with the help of Mr. Richard Dix Hutton as editorial 
associate, to revive the glories of its conduct during the rl^ime 
of the late Mr. Rintoul. Having been the most brilliant and most 
successful journalist in India, recognised as such by the great 
Dulhousie, he was naturally ambitious of earning distinction 
similar in the superior field of Great Htitain. It was by his notice of 
the Prince Consort that he fiist made his mark there in propria 
persona . The article as usual was anonymous, but enquiry was made 
hom Court for the name of the wiiter and Mr. Townsend received 
the royal thanks. It richly deserved that acknowledgment. It was 
woi thy of the highest praise. It delineated with rare discrimination 
.md sympathy the difficult character of the Prince and desenbed with 
\ ivid truth his function in the state — and the delicate and important 
pait he played m England — thus anticipating the more elaboiate 
« liaractemation of Sir Arthur Helps and the voluminous labours of 
Sir Mai tin. If sorrow for the dead admits of any allevation it can 
he alleviated by only such testimonies to the worth of the departed. 
We dare say the Spectator is equally read with the Daily Telegraph , 
idn we believe more 1 expected. 

Thf. venerable Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao is down with paralysis. He 
had been tepoited to be sinking fast. His distant friends and ac- 
quaintances have visited him. We hope with them that he may get 
jver the shock. We are glad to loam that he is better, though 
''lightly. It is however doubtful whether he can recover or be him- 
self again. His age is against him. 

• - _ 

A HENGAM -Narcndra Kumar Mitra— a B.A. of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, has won exceptional honors at the last examination of the 
Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee. Tins is the record of 
his success : — 

Higher ceitificate as Assistant Engineer. Council of India Prize 
ot Rs. 1,000 as the most distinguished student of the year. Thomason 
prize of Rs. 250 as the best native student of the year.. *>ir P. Caut- 
ley’s gold medal as the best mathematician of the year. General 
Marlagan’s prize of a pistol for experimental science. Qualified in 
plioiogiaphy.” 

This is the third instance of a Bengali topping the successful ex- 
amination list in that college. Nnrendra Kumar heads the 15 
successful candidates of his year. He has won a pistol, but is he 
permitted to retain it/ Does not the Arms Act stand in the way ? 

Holloway's Pills and Ointment . — The attention of all sufferers is 
drawn to these well-known remedies, for they possess conspicuous 
advantages as a safe and reliable aid in all those emergencies to which 
travellers, emigrants and sailors are so especially liable. They have 
been largely patronized by wayfarers by land and sea, and, in fact, by 
all classes of the community, to their very great advantage. The Pills 
'tre beyond all doubt one of the most effective remedies ever discovered 
for cases of obstinate constipation, confirmed indigestion an # d colic, 
complaints which are engendered by exposure and irregular feeding. 
The Ointment will be found of the very greatest service in cases of 
piles, abscesses, erysipelas, and all kinds of local ulcerations. 


REIS & RAYYET. 

Sat tit day , A fir it iSgr. 

THE MANIPUR DISASTER. 

On Monday, Calcutta was startled by terrible ru- 
mours. News more humiliating or painful had not 
come since Sir Louis Cavagnari was cut up at 
Cabul. It was stated that Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, accompanied by a num- 
ber of officers, having proceeded to Manipur with 
a Gurkha escort of about 500 strong and on some 
mission in connection with the late revolution in that 
usually turbulent, though small and insignificant 
State, were attacked with terrible slaughter, and 
there was no knowing what had become of the Chief 
Commissioner himself and his staff. In September 
last, the reigning Maharaja, Sura Chandra Sing, a 
son of Maharaja Chinnier Kirti Sing deceased, had 
been forcibly deposed by his four half-brothers, 
of whom the eldest Kula Chandra Sing is now the 
Ruler, and Tikendrajit Sing, the Heir Apparent, 
who is also the head of the army. The deposed Chief 
was offered his life and honour on condition of his 
signing his abdication and leaving the country 
instantcr . He was glad to sign away his king- 
dom and leave Manipur with his family. Coming 
to Calcutta, he sought the help of the Viceroy. 
The Government, according to one version, “ after 
a full and careful enquiry in the conditions and causes 
which contributed to recent developments in Mani- 
pur,” decided to recognize the new Maharaja hut at 
the same time to punish those who had been,, chiefly 
instrumental in bringing about the revolution. The 
chief actor in this drama was this same Tikendrajit, 
ordinarily called “Koireng” or the Wanderer, who 
has been a restless spirit even from the time of 
Chunder Kirti Sing. It was to give effect to this 
decision that Mr. Quinton came to Manipur on 22nd 
March. At first he was well received. A Durbar 
was to be held on the 23rd at which it was proposed 
to arrest the Commander-in-Chief. In the meantine, 
whether from mere suspicions excited by the unusual 
ly strong escort accompanying Mr. Quinton, or tin- 
object of the mission somehow oozing out, the Mani 
puris took alarm and they fell upon the party in tin- 
night of the 23rd, the fighting being continued to the 
next day, when the English ammunition failing, the 
troops dispersed, after sustaining some slaughter, the 
extent of which is not yet clearly known. 

This version is contradicted by subsequent inform- 
ation. A later telegram says that the Chief Com t 
missioner ordered the capture of the Jubaraj in 
his Palace*.. Accordingly, Colonel Skene got 200 men 
into the Palace enclosure when a serious engagement 
took place, The English force being removed, tin* 
Manipuris assumed the offensive and attacked the 
Residency. An armistice was arranged, and Mr. 
Quinton with Colonel Skein*, Mr. Grimwo'id, Mr. 
Simpson, Mr. Cossins, and one bugler, went halfway 
to meet the Maharaja, when they were pushed inside 
the gate of the Palace, only the bugler escaping. The 
Residency was then fired upon and destroyed. — The 
Jubraj is Tikendrajit, our wellknown Senapati, “gen- 
eralissimo,” otherwise called the Commander-in-Chief 

The first attack thus came from the English 
force. Indeed, strange as it may seem, no secret 
was made of the object of Mr. Quinton’s errand 
while negotiations were boldly entered into for having 
the Commander-in-Chief of the state surrendered to 
the English Government. We wonder how a bold 
attitude like this could be assumed in the absence of 
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a force adequately strong or equipped to support it. 
The negotiations naturally failed, when a force ol 
only 250 men was led hy Colonel Skene to arrest the 
leader of the Manipur revolution in the Palace. It 
was an act of almost incredible temerity. The 
force was a mere handful which found themselves 
face to face with a force magnified by the light of 
the disaster to 6,000 Manipuris, Nagas, Rookies, 
and so forth. The Palace was also fortified with four 
guns, while the attacking force had no artillery. The 
force having been immediately withdrawn, the Mani- 
puris turned their fire upon the Residency. The 
place being untenable, the Chief Commissioner tried to 
make terms, and under a truce went out with four 
other officers to meet the Commandcr-in-Chief when he 
and his companions were treacherously taken prisoner. 

Early in this week, it was stated that there had 
been thirty-six hours fighting followed by the slaught- 
er and dispersion of the Gurkhas who formed the 
English escort, the Chief Commissioner himself with 
Ins party being taken prisoners. Pile most painful 
part of the intelligence was the uncertainty about the 
fate of Mr. Quinton and his party, including, it was 
at first surmised, Mrs. Quinton, Lieutenant Ouinton, 
Miss. Ouinton, and Mrs. Grim wood. The report of 
three members of the Chief Commissioner’s family 
having been of his party was happily soon enough 
contradicted by another telegram, while, subsequent 
information arrived of Mrs. Grinnvood having made 
her escape. So far so good, but still this agonizing 
uncertainty as to the fate of the Chief Commissioner 
has not up to date been removed. People speak of 
the wire at Kohitna having been cut at both ends, 
as if that was the cause of our distressing information, 
whereas the evil is deeper, lying in the unfortunate 
situation —the peculiar nature of the calamity. Had 
the telegraph been maintained unbroken to Manipur, 
would the prisioners be permitted to communicate ex- 
cept in the interest of their captors ? The party of 
the Chief Commissioner consisted of Mr. Cossins, 
Assistant-Secretary, Messrs. Gurdon and Woods, 
Assistant Commissioners, the Political Agent, Mr. 
Grimwood, and Mrs. Griimvood, Mr. Melville of the 
'Telegraph Department, Mr. Mily, Colonel C. Mcl). 
Skene, Captain G. II. Butcher, Lieutenants Lugard 
and Cliatterton, Surgeon Calvert, Lieutenant Simp- 
son, Captain T. S. Boileau, and Lieutenant Bracken- 
bury, with 470 men of the. 42nd and 441I1 Gurkhas. 
At present only six Europeans are in peril, in the 
hands in the enemy. Poor Lieutenant Brackenbury 
.was the only casualty. He died in harness as a hero 
or a Brackenbury, in the attack on the Palace. 

'The first information received in Calcutta was 
based upon the account given by two fugitives 
from Mr. Quinton's Gurkha escort who had escaped 
into Kohima. Since then more fugitives are flying 
into that out-post town, while not a few have 
died on the way and in the jungles from hard- 
ships and privation. 'To allay panic, the Assam 
Government has issued a telegram to all district 
officers to the following effect “ To enable you to 
lefute any incorrect or alarmist rumours, yon are in- 1 
formed that the Chief Commissioner, Colonel Skene, j 
of the 42nd Gurkhas, Mr. Grimwood, Political Agent, ! 
Mr. Cossins, Assistant Secretary, Mr. Simpson, of j 
the 4jid Gurkhas, and Mr. Melville, Superintendent ! 
of 'Telegraphs, have been treacherously seized and 
detained at Manipur. There is no reason to doubt 
the safety of the captives. As far as is known, only 
two British officers are unaccounted for, all the others, 
including Mrs. Grimwood, having arrived at Silchar. 


Our total loss is believed not to be large. There is 
absolutely no cause for anxiety on present informa- 
tion. Communicate this to sub-divisional officers.” 

In continuation of the above telegram another was 
immediately after issued announcing that all the 
Europeans were now accounted for, except Lieu- 
tenant Brackenbury, ol the 44th Gurkhas, killed. 

It appears from the story of the fugitives that the 
surprise of the party was a fate tempted by them- 
selves. The Chief Commissioner and his party 
wen 4 , indeed, proceeding under a flag of truce during 
a cessation of hostilities to the Maharaja’s Palace, 
when they were detained. But such a truce, under 
such circumstances, could be worth nothing. The 
worst of the thing is the uncertainty of their bite, but 
a hope is expressed that they may still be held as 
prisoners. A good m;my, with Mrs. Grimwood 
among the number, are stated to have retired under 
Captain Boileau who had been coming to their relief 
from Cachar, others fled to Taimmi on the Burma 
side, and more than forty reached Kohima. Mr. 
Melville, Superintendent of Telegraphs, is also a 
prisoner at M unipur. 'The attack is described to 
have been sudden and unexpected, having been pre- 
arranged by the Jubaraj who was intended to be de- 
ported. 'Thousands of men, they say, seemed to 
spring up and attack the English party on all sides. 
That was of course the exaggeration of panic-stricken 
imagination. 'The insufficiency of ammunition and 
want of artillery were more serious drawbacks. But 
even these are not sufficient to account for the disaster. 
The true want of our party was leadership and coun- 
sel. In the absence of these, they were a spruce rab- 
ble of civil and military men and officers. The slight- 
est difficulty was sufficient to demoralise them all. 

Already, troops are in motion for Manipur from all 
sides. The Viceroy gave up his Kumaon tour and has 
hurried up to Simla. We believe Sir John Edgar is in 
readiness to start any moment should the need arise. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

AN EXAM PL K OF THE LATE MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS IN THE 
COUNTRV. 

Local Self-Government is exhibiting strange de 
velopments. It furnishes a series of excitements 
to our otherwise quiet and even ordinarily dull 
society. First comes the sharp contest over the elec- 
tions. 'This is followed by an almost equally keen strug- 
gle for the Government nominations. 'The last stage is 
reached when the elected and nominated Commis- 
sioners hold their first meeting and there is a fresh 
trial of party-strength in the election of Chairman 
and Vice-Chairman. 'The jncidents attending the 
first two stages are nearly alike — with the difference 
that while in one case appeals are made to .1 
generally ignorant clientele, in the other the same 
sort of canvassing, conducted with similar arts and 
tactics, goes on with officers of Government. The 
results in both cases however are not dissimilar, at 
i times. If the elections do not always send the best 
men, neither do the nominations. Both are carried 
by the same devices. Government officers sometimes 
lend themselves to party. If there is a great deal 
of misrepresentation and crimination and recrimina- 
tion and blackening of fair refutations resorted to 
at the elections, the like things mark the progress of 
the nominations. The officers having anything to 
do with these appointments are inundated with amass 
of correspondence, partly anonymous and of course 
libellous — pestered witli interviews — bored, bullied, 
besieged into submission, influenced through myste- 
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r jous agencies — in a word, canvassed in much the 
same ways as the vulgar voter. 

All this long and wearisome struggle is waged with 
an eye to the final contest in which the parties are to 
measure their strength by electing the Executive 
Officers. These final elections have already been near- 
ly completed in the newly constituted municipalities. 
Some of them have already been ratified by Gov- 
ernment — others are awaiting confirmation. These 
elections used to pass unopposed before, the Govern- 
ment confirmation being regarded as only formal, but 
the case is otherwise now. They are exciting the 
keenest opposition at this time in our country. 

The results of these elections are not unoften high- 
ly instructive. Sometimes the popular interest in 
these matters is touching. We may discuss the sub- 
ject on some future day. fn the meantime, we will 
offer our readers an account of a most hotly con- 
tested election as it reaches us. 

It relates to the Rnjpur Municipality. The tension 
of party-feeling here has been very severe for a long 
time past. Accordingly both the elections and the no- 
minations elicited the greatest activity among the two 
parties into which the. community here as elsewhere 
is divided. The object of one of the parties was to 
oust the Chairman of the last three years, Babu Nobin 
Chand Ghose, a Zemindar, while the Chairman’s party 
strove equally hard to maintain their power for 
another term. To gain their respective ends, they 
had labored strenuously to have men of their own 
party returned to the Board, both by election and 
by Government appointment, with the result, ap- 
parently, of being about equally matched. A 
meeting of the Board thus constituted was held 
for the purpose of electing Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman. There was, as might be expected, a 
“tie” on the initial question of selecting a pre- 
sident for this meeting. Nothing came of it, 
and a reference was made to the Magistrate on 
the subject. The Magistrate’s decision was that the 
late Chairman should preside at another meeting. An- 
other meeting was accordingly called by Babu N. 
C. Ghose but one of the members who had at the 
first meeting been on his side having been, it is said, 
influenced to keep away from this meeting, he was 
apprehensive of being outnumbered, and to put off 
defeat rfk long as possible, an objection was taken 
to the meeting on an extremely flimsy ground. 
One of the nominated Commissioners was Babu 
Matilal Bhattacharjee. It appears there are two 
Matilal Bhattacharjee’s, both Masters of Arts, and 
both engaged in the profession of teaching. Upon this 
the technical plea wa.5 now taken that the meeting 
could not take place before the ambiguity of the Gov- 
ernment nomination was cleared up. I here was 
really not a shade of doubt. One gentleman only 
of the same name was present. This Babu Matilal 
Bhuttacharjee, m.a., is a teacher of the Ripoti Colle- 
giate school at Howrah. I he second Matilal, is a 
Professor of the Agra College, and is for years absent 
from his native town. This objection, besides, not 
having been taken at the first meeting had been 
practically waived and evidently it was now resorted 
to, much as the drowning man catches at a straw. 
The other party, however, were prepared to have the 
objection, such as it was, put to the vote, but the 
Chairman’s partizans, conscious of being in a minority, 
bad merely reserved this dodge as: a second string to 
their bow, and Babu N. C. Ghose exercising his pre- 
rogative with a high hand, declared the meeting dis- 
solved, pending identification by the Magistrate of the 


Government’s own Bhuttacharjee and went away 
with his party. The other party remained, and there 
being a quorum, elected another President, and 
though they were not furnished by the office clerks, 
evidently at the bidding of the late Chairman, even 
with writing materials, had them supplied from the 
neighbourhood and proceeded to the business for 
which the meeting had been convened. They elected 
Babu Annada Prasad Maitra, a Zemindar, as Chair- 
man and Babu Kedar Nath Mazumdaras Vice-Chair- 
man. A protest has of course been filed by the other 
party against the elections, and the Magistrate’s de- 
cision is awaited with anxiety by both, and with no 
small interest by the outside public. 

A PROTEST FROM LONDON. 

To the Editor, /Ms and Ray yet, Calc utta. 

Sin, — Allow me to say a lew words about the young Bengali Brah 
min, whose private letter was published sometime ago in the Fng/rh 
man and was severely criticised by you. In fact he wrote the letter 
more or less satc.isticallv which speaks highly ol the English people 
and stiis the feelings of the young Indians to come to this country. 
The gentleman who so treacherously betrayed the secrets of his 
friend’s letter, was himself willing to come to England and asked 
the Brahmin Bachcha to give him an idea ol the English life ; so 
the letter was written by the Bachcha less with any object ol run- 
ning down his countrymen and his dearest relatives, than to en 
courage his sue ailed gentleman fiiend, to cliciish the idea ol coming 
to England. 

Now, Sir, I believe, you will agree with me when I say, that 
the gentleman who, however learned, could betray his hiend’.s 
secrets, is not what we mean by the word “gentleman.” Let me tell 
you that in England no one ever thinks of betraying his friend’s 
secrets ; while in India the “gentleman” in spite of his high educa 
tion, I beg your pardon, Sir, high University degrees, could do so. 
From this, Sir, you can easily compare the two peoples, Indian 
and Englishmen. 'The socalled “ gentleman ” should have known 
better manners at least.— Yours, &c. 

CL P. Ray. 

The Mathematical Theatre, University College, 

London, the 6th March, 1891. 

public fpapev. 

VOLUNTEERS IN INDIA. 

No. 65 B, dated Fort William, the 7th January 1891. 

From— The Secretary to the Government ol India, Military 
Depaitment, 

To— -The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Dept. 

Ilis Excellency the Governor-General in Council has lately had 
under consideration the question ol increasing the number of volun- 
teers in India. In order to ascertain where such increase was most 
practicable, statistics have been called for from local Governments 
and Administrations, showing the numbers ol European and Eu 
rasian residents in the several districts and towns ol India, as coin 
pared with the numbcis of volunteers in those districts and tocyii-’. 
The result ol this investigation will be found in copies of a state 
ment which ate herewith forwarded. 'The figures may nor be ab- 
solutely correct, but thev serve to show in some measure the in- 
crease in the number ol volunteers which is possible. 

2. Instructions have lately be ut given for the collection of statis 
tics at the forthcoming c nsus, from which reliable information mav 
be expected as to the exact extent to which the increase in the 
volunteer foie’ of India practicable. M can while, the information 
collected m r h • * statement now sent, which \-> based paitlv on the 
census repoit of 1 S S 1 and pairly on the statistic-, above mentioned, 
shows that in r h »* di.trius under the control of His Honour the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of B-mgal there is a large number of European 
and Eurasun residents who are nor members of the volunteer force, 
and l am to sav rli.u the Government of India cannot bur think that 
manv of then* could be induced to join the force. 'Phis is particular- 
ly Lite cas : with the marginal] v-noted (Behar Light Horse, Calcutta 
Volunteers Northern Bengtl Volunteers, Orissa Volunteers, Chitra 
gong Volunteers) corp.-, the strength of which is very small compared 
with the rccrutiable population of’ the locality, even after making 
every allowance for military men, youths, old men, and othens who 
are unable to join the forte. From the statement which was sub- 
mitted with your letter No. 68c;, dated 25th April 1889, a -‘l" 0 ap 
pears that there are over a hundred men at the marginally-noted 
(Bnrdwan 126, Howrah 223, 24-Pergunnahs 249,) places in Buigil 
lit to be volunteers, but who are not yee enrolled in the force. 
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3. I am to say that the Governor-General in Council would be 
glad if His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor would take such steps 
a-, he mu\ thin!: desirable to increase the strength of the above- 
named trop, a; much as possible, and to raise new corps and com- 
panies wh 1 ' 1 none now exist. I am also to ask that, under the 
order* of Sir Charles Elliott, instructions inay be issued impressing 
upon all officials the necessity for taking an active interest in this 
matter and of doing their utmost to further the volunteer move- 
ment, the matter being one to which the Government of India 
it t rich :? the utmost importance. 

L r he Government of India arc aware that there is a certain 
number of residents who, on account of their age, the nature of 
(heir duties or other causes, cannot join an active volunteer corps : 
and in order to meet the eases of such men, they lately sanctioned 
the formation of volunteer reserves on conditions which are within 
rhe ability of almost every eligible person to comply with. It seems 
highly desirable that some steps should be taken to induce all re- 
sidents, who are unable or unwilling to join the active volunteer 
force, to enlist in the reserve. An extract from the Regulations 
lor Volunteer Reserves is enclosed, which will show how easy arc 
the obligations required of reservists. I am to request that this 
extract may be circulated as widely as possible in the territories 
under the control of the Lieutenant-Governor, with such instruc- 
tions as His Honour may consider appropriate. 

5. The Railway authorities have been separately addressed as 
regards railway volunteer corps and railway employes. 

6. Finally, I am to say that the Government of India hope that 
the efforts that will now be made will result in a considerable aug- 
mentation of the auxiliary forces of India by the formation of new 
active or reserve volunteer corps or companies in the districts where 
none now exist, or by the increase in the strength of existing corps ; 
and I am to request that a report may be furnished hereafter show- 
ing what success has attended the steps which may be taken in this 
direction. 

h tract j) >)in tve l olunteer Rest rue Regulatn m (pul fished in e Liu re 51, 
ln.ua Army Circulars of 1889, and subsequent einulan ), j bowing 
ol fixations r, quirt d of Reservists. 

Farn. 10. Prior to enrolment in the reserves, it should be made 
dear to the applicant that his obligations will be as follows, and he 
will be required to sign a declaration in the following form 

1 »'• I he maintenance in good order and at all rimes in readi- 
ness for service (if in his possession) of rifle, ammu- 
nition, ^accoutrements, and uniform (if any). 
ini. The wearing of uniform (if am) onlv when on duty, 
and in compliance with regimental orders. 

W- Attendance in uniform (if any) fully accoutred, whenever 
summoned by competent authority, save when pre- 
vented bv duly to employer, sickness, or other un- 
avoidable cause. 

yth. Attendance at such drills and instructions as is necessary, 
in the opinion of competent authority, to ensure the 
piopcr use anil care of the rifle, ammunition and 
other articles in possession of the rcscivist. 

Z)(h. Completion of the annual musketry course prescribed 
for reservists (para 40). 

htb. Delivery of arms, ammunition, and uniform in good order 
(1 cason a hie wear excepted) to the authority appointed 
to receive them on leaving the district or resigning 
his membership. 

/ ^’* ^ o notify to the regimental authorities all changes of 

residence. 

, O n ll and Mu « kelt v . 

A knowledge of drill, other than such knowledge as is ne- 
cessary to enable a reservist to qualify under the musketrv course (vide 
para. 4 °)> shall not be required of a reserve volunteer in order that 
he may obtain a certificate of elHiiencv, but commandants should 
encourage reservists to acquire a knowledge of drill, and should 
itlord them such facilities as are p >ssiblc of practising drill. 

p. lowards qualifying as an efficient for the season, a reservist 
must execute the following musketry course 


Yards. 

Rounds. 

Position. 

Target. 

100 

S 

Standing ... 

4 feet square 

zoo 

5 

Kneeling... 

Do. 

po 

<5 

Lying down 

Do. 








The course may be performed at any period between the 1st 
April and 3 1 st March. 

ft. Where a reserve corps is affiliated to an active volunteer 
corps, the reservists, if convenient for them, will practise firing and 
execute their annual course of musketry at the range of the active 
corps, but where this is inconvenient or impracticable, reservists, 
whether belonging to an affiliated corps or to a corps unconnected 


with any active corps, will go through their firing at any suitable 
ground appointed by the commandant of the corps, a qualified 
person deputed by the commandant being responsible that the re- 
servist fires from correct distances and at proper-sized targets 
made either of wood or canvas, 50 as to be easily moved from 
place to place as necessary. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL IN THE 
VICEROY’S COUNCIL. 

19th March ifyr. 

(Continued from p. 154.) 

The Hon’ble Sir Andrew Scoble continued : — 

So much as regards the religious objection in the abstract. With 
reference to the particular rite of garhhadhan , with which it is said 
that the Bill will interfere, it is abundantly clear from the papers 
before the Council that it is not universally observed in Bengal, or 
generally in other parts of India ; that its neglect by Kulin Brahmins 
as a class, and its non-observance by many families who disapprove 
of it on account of its obscenity, has not been followed by exclusion 
from caste, or other ecclesiastical or social penalties ; that its obser 
vance may be postponed on various secular grounds ; and that the 
penance for its non-observance is of an exceedingly trifling character. 
I have not failed to remark that two learned Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, for both of whom I have a great respect, have 
pointed out that “the formal and outward penance may be 
simple, but the real eflicacy of penance consists, according to the 
Hindoo scriptures, quite as much as according to reason and 
common scnce, in real inward penitence and a resolution not to 
commit rhe sin again.” I can quite understand that there may be 
men who place religious duty above all earthly laws, but these men 
are few ; and 1 think Pundit lswara Chandra Vidyasagar is nearer 
the truth when he says “the punishment which the Shastras pre- 
scribe for violation of the rule is of a spiritual character and is liable 
to be disregarded.” Besides, when the neglect of this particular 
religious observance can be excused by the simple expedient of 
absence from home, it is difficult to see how any serious conflict * > t 
duty can arise in the minds even of the most orthodox. 

I pass now to the only ground upon which my hon’ble fricna 
appears now to base his opposition to the Bill, and that is, its in- 
utility. I may observe at the outset that the utility of a measure of 
this kind depends to a very great extent on the support given to it 
by the more influential members of the community. If those 
respectable poisons who object to the Bill because it is (they say) a 
measuic of social reform, and all social reforms should emanate from 
the people themselves without legislative interference, would but 
consider how helpful an Act of this kind will be to them if the v 
are really sincere in desiring an improvement in their marriage 
customs, they would welcome instead of opposing it, and would be 
as eager to point out to their countrymen the benefits likely to 
accrue from its observance as they arc now zealous in suggesting 
the means by which it may be turned into an engine of oppression! 
I have no sympathy with the pseudo-social reformers who talk 
glibly on the subject, and do nothing. If they honestly believe 
their marriage customs arc bad, let them follow the example of the 
Sardais of Rajputnna, and amend them. If the Legislature is to 
wait for their action before undertaking a measure of protection of 
this kind, the necessity for which I think I have amply proved, 
the fate of child-wives in Bengal will never be ameliorated. My 
hon’ble friend says the Act will be a dead-letter ; it is for him 
and those who support him to make it so, not by throwing difficulties 
in the way ol prosecutions, but by lending their whole influence 
so to modify caste rules and domestic practices that prosecutions 
may become unnecessary. No one will be hurt by this Act who 
docs not bre^k it ; no one, as I have shown, is compelled to 
break it by religions duty ; for those who break it, who shall say that 
the punishment likely to be awarded is too severe ? 

My hon’ble friend has pointed out a way in which Hindu 
society can very materially assist the observance ol the law. He 
says, speaking of Bengal,— 

“Amongst people of the higher castes girls are generally married 
between the ages of nine and eleven. Amongst people of the 
lower castes marriageable age is still lower. The girls go imme- 
diately aftei mariiagc to their husbands’ house and stay there for a 
week or so. Before they attain puberty they occasionally visit 
their husbands’ house and make a stay for temporary periods. 
Whenever they visit their husbands’ house, the general practice in 
Bengal is to allow the young couple to sleep together at night.” 

As my hon’ble friend justly observes, “this practice is certainly 
pernicious,” and he considers it a “moral evil which would not in 
any appreciable degree be remedied by this Bill.” But sureh 
advantage might be taken of the passing of this Bill to restore the 
practice which formerly prevailed in Bengal, and which still pre- 
vails in the neighbouring provinces of Bchar and Orissa, under 
which a girl is not sent to her husband’s house until she is mature 
enough for cohabitation. 

It remains for me to deal with certain specific proposals which 
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have been made for the amendment of the Bill, and I may say at 
starting that the Select Committee were, not merely ready, but 
anxious, to consider fabourably any amendments which, while not 
weakening the principle of the Bill, might tend to remove public 
apprehensions as to the possibly injurious administration of the law. 
The first of these proposed amendments was to substitute the 
attainment of puberty for the age-limit of twelve years, and it was 
argued, plausibly enough, that it would be easier to give proof of 
the former than of the latter criterion, while at the same time the 
protection of the law would be extended to a larger class. The 
majority of the Select Committee were unable to accept these 
arguments. No doubt there will be difficulty ui many cases in pro- 
curing sasisfactory evidence of age, but the temptation to manufac- 
ture evidence in regard to the physical condition of the girl will be 
infinitely greater. As His Highness the Maharaja of Jcypore has 
aptly pointed out — “though such a provision would serve to silence 
the clamour raised against the Bill, yet there would be this danger, 
That delinquents in their endeavours to defend themselves would, 
almost in every instance, try to take shelter under the exception 
contemplated.” The majority of the Select Committee entirely 
agree with His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in thinking that, 
apart from technical difficulties, “the objections to making it neces- 
sary to prove in Court the occurrence of the first indications of 
puberty arc insuperable.” We have the authority of the Bengal 
Government for holding that the signs of puberty arc frequently 
brought on by artificial stimulation. In a letter to the Indian Mirror , 
Surgeon-Major Basil the Civil Surgeon of Mymensingh, states that 
“unaided menstruation is unfortunately a rare event in Bengal.” 
Hoiv then is it possible to accept this test in preference to that of 
age ? 

No doubt the adoption of the age-limit of twelve years will not 
cover all the cases which it would be desirable to protect, but it 
will go a long way in that direction. If the statistics quoted by my 
hon’blc friend from Surgeon-Major Gupta’s report arc correct, it 
will cover 39 per cent, of the girls of India, and that is a great step 
in advance. Other authorities, however, Dr. Juggobundo Bose for 
example, justily the belief that the proportion will be much higher. 
In the absence of reliable statistics, we are constrained to fall back 
on what seems likely to be a generally acceptable limit. In many 
parts of India and among many classes, the practice is established, 
or is gaining ground, of not sending wives to live with their hus- 
bands until they are at least twelve years old, and thus, as the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces observes, “the theory of the 
law will, by the proposed amendment, be brought into harmony 
with the practice of the people on a point in which the morality of 
the people is in advance of the morality of the law.” Moreover, 
wc assimilate the law regarding rape to the general law which 
provides that consent to the commission of an offence shall be 
unavailing if given by a person who is under twelve years of age. 

Another proposal has been made that no prosecution shall be 
allowed except at the instance of the child wife herself, or her 
natural guardian, or some blood relation. The adoption of this 
suggestion would undoubtedly reduce the law to a dead-letter, for 
11 is to be feared lhat all the influence of the family would be used 
to screen the offender rath cr than to protect the victim. 

Then it is said that the offence when committed by a husband 
against his wife, ought not to be classed as rape, and should be 
visited with ajighter ponishment. I do not think it desirable that 
the gravity of the offence should be minimized in this way. I agree 
with Sir Mcrcdyth Plowdcn, “that it is an offence affecting the 
wife not as wife, but as a human creature ” ; and I should greatly 
regret if this Council were to weaken the effect of the Bill by 
drawing a distinction in favour of brutality on the part of husbands. 
With regard to the amount of punishment to be inflicted, that is a 
nutter for the consideration of the Courts, which will apportion it, 
within the limits laid down in the Bill, according to the circum- 
stances of the case ; and while, in some instances, alight penaltv 
may be inflicted, it can scarcely he doubted that cases will occur in 
which t he highest penalty awardable will not be disproportionate to 
the seriousness of the ofTcncc committed. 

Although I cannot help thinking that the chances of this 
measure being misused if it becomes law have been exaggerated, I 
have no hesitation in commending to the acceptance of the Council 
the two additional safeguards against its possible misapplication 
which have been introduced by the Select Committee. The first, 
which limits the preliminary jurisdiction in such cases to District 
Magistrates and Chief Presidency Magistrates, has been adopted at 
the suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces ; the second, which limits police investigation, if ordered 
under section 155 of the Criminal Procedure Code, to investigation 
by police officers of superior rank only, has the approval of the 
High Court at Calcutta. Wc have thus, I think, fenced round the 
administration of the Act with every reasonable precaution that 
Cj uld be adopted without entirely destroying its efficiency. As 
regards the publicity to be given to proceedings under it, the 
Magistrate has an absolute discretion, under section 352 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, to exclude the public from his Court, if 
be thinks fit. In this and in all other matters the experienced 


officers to whom alone the investigation of cases between husband 
and wife will be entrusted may be relied upon to act with all the* 
circumspection which the exercise of so delicate a jurisdiction mav 
demand. 

“ One other point remains to be noticed. It has been said that, 
if the Bill is passed, women may be subjected against their will to 
medical examinations and thereby put to shame ami disgrace. There 
is no ground for this apprehension. It has been laid down by the 
High Court at Calcutta, in the clearest terms, in the case of The 
Queen- Empren v. Guru Char an Dmadh, that no Court or Magistrate 
has any right to order the medical examination of a witness without 
her consent, and that such an examination is an illegal and un- 
justifiable assault, for which damages may be recovered. 'Phis 
objection, therefore, fails like the rest. 

I have now, I think, gone through the main arguments for and 
against the Bill, and the result seems to be this. It is admitted that 
immature prostitution and premenstrual cohabitation, where they 
exist, are abhorrent alike to common humanity and the teaching** 
of the Hindu religion, and ought to be put down by law ; the 
Indian community at large, for all classes of whom we aic legislating, 
approve of the measure, so far as ir goes, though many would desire 
to carry it still further— ami this is the only part of the criticism 
with which I have any sympathy ; but because the operation of the 
law might in a few cases interfere with the performance of a rit'- 
which is at best of questionable obligation, and of merely paitial 
and local observance, my hon’ble friend would deprive the Bill of its 
most powerful sanctions, and establish a ready means for 
the evasion of its penalties. I trust the Council, in the interests of 
the great class of Her Majesty’s subjects who arc the victims, nor 
so much of an unreasoning regard for what may be believed to be 
religious duty, as of a callous disregard ol any consideration bur 
selfish passion, will set aside this plea on behalf of a practically 
infinitcssimal minority o( hyper-orthodox persons and pass the Bill 
in the form in which it has been reported by the Select Committee. 

The Hon’ble the Raja of Bhinga said - 

My Lord, I wish to say a few words in support of this Bill. As 
far as the North-Western Provinces and Oudh arc concerned, the 
Hindus arc not particular at all about the performance of the Gar 
bh ad hail ceremony, nor is any objection raised by their caste people 
if they choose to marry their daughters alter their attainment of 
the age of puberty. Our Shastras do not allow the Sudras to per 
form rites like Garbhadban prescribed in the Sutras, and the Brah 
inins who assist them in the performance of such rites are called 
“ Sudrayachi ” or “ beggars supported by the Sudras,” and the Shastras 
strictly enjoin that they should be punished with excommunication. 
These rites^ are intended only for the twice-born, namely, the 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. They, having to undergo before 
marriage the ceremony of Upanayana or the investiture with the 
sacred thread, do not think the observance of G arbbadban so csscn - 
tial. Hence, perhaps, arises the laxity in the practice. 

Pci*, 011s of high family, as a rule, seldom marry their daughter 
below the age of fourteen. Search for suitable husbands and the 
demand of large dowries stand in the way of early marriages. It 
has, therefore, become customary among the Kshatriyas or Rajputs 
that as soon as a girl is married she leaves her fathci’s house for that 
of her husband ; and that is one of the chief reasons, I believe, 
which actuated the Princes and Nobles of Rijputana to pass at a 
meeting a resolution to the effect that they should not marry their 
daughters below the age of fourteen and their sons below that ol 
eighteen. 

In my part of the country, girls rarely, if ever, attain the age 
of puberty before the completion of their twelfth year. But, when 
menstruation takes place earlier, it is generally brought on by ob ’ 
jccfionable means. 

'Lhat there is a demand for sexual intercourse with children, 
and that consequently it is thought necessary to have recourse to 
ail abominable and unnatural process in order to bring about the 
desired result, cannot be denied. Prostitutes ask for, and men 
willingly pay, very high prices for cohabitation with girl, of jrnma 
tore age. Such cohabitation is known up-country by a pariitulai 
name which, however, escapes iny mcmoiy. The prostitutes on 
such occasions are presented not only with large sums of monev, 
hut with jewels, dtess and other valuable articles as well. When 
men undergo trouble and expense to such an extent to satisfy their 
lust, how can one expect that they will restrain their desires when 
the above qualifications arc found in girls lawfully married to them ? 
That such an unnatural desire exists in men of this country is to 
be attributed greatly to the present state of society and to the 
influence of the works of the Hindu and Muhammadan poets of 
the degenerate period. Such woiks are, no doubt, the outcome 
of the past misrule and anarchy, when unbridled sensuality was the 
order of the day. In Hindi alone there are at least one hundred 
treatises on illicit love, called Navakabhod, and all of them abound 
in the loathsome descriptions of the pleasures of cohabitation with 
girls of tender years. Such being the case, the sooner a stop is pm 
to these gross outrages on humanity the better for the country. Li 
the words of Vedavvyas, “ Paropkar,” or doing good to others, is the 
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fundamental principle of our religion : and the ancient bard Val- 
miki, in his Rainayana, makes one of our greatest sages, Viewa 
Mitra, go so far as to lay it down that a ruler may perform acts in 
contravention of the express forms of religion when the protection 
of his subjects and the intcresta of humanity render the same 
ncces^irv. 

At the same time I submit some safeguards arc very necessary. 
Parda system being strictly observed in the Provinces of Oudh and 
North-West, a Hindu or Muhammadan lady of family cannot even 
converse with an outsider. Therefore appearance before the 
Magistrate, exposure by the pleaders, and the examination by the 
male doctors will be viewed with horror and lead to deplorable 
consequences. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nugent said : — 

“ My Lord, I do not propose to give a silent vote on this very 
important measure, which has attracted so much attention not only 
in India but also in England, has elicited so many opinions of such 
varying and conflicting descriptions, and has, apparently, since its 
introduction in January by the Hon’ble Sir Andrew Scoble, consti- 
tuted the chief topic of discussion and interest in the Native com- 
munity throughout the country. Like the other members of your 
Excellency’s Council, I have waded through the filthy floods of 
loathsome literature which have been so copiously poured forth, and 
can say with truth that never before have I had equally unpleasant 
and repulsive reading. It is difficult for a layman to arrive at a 
positive conclusion on a question of tangled Sanskrit texts, con- 
cerning the proper interpretation to be placed on which the most 
learned modern experts and eminent scholars arc- at hopeless vari- 
ance. Nor is it easy to apportion the weight to be attached to the 
utterances of old world sages and medieval doctors of medicine or 
divinity when those authorities differ,- the more especially where 
doubt exists as to the purport of those utterances, and diversity of 
view prevails both as to the text and the commentary, their meaning 
and their value. The main point at issue between the Native op- 
ponents and supporters of the Bill would seem to be whether, ac- 
cording to the ancient Hindu religious law and its later commenta- 
tors, the Indian scholiasts of centuries back, the consummation of 
marriage immediately after the first appearance of menses in his 
wife is prescribed as a binding religious duty on the husband — a 
duty of which the non-pcrformancc involves the commission of a 
deadly sin. On this subject much has been said and written, and 
the realistic details entered into by some of the keenest and most 
erudite adversaries of the measure, specially as regards the rites 
attendant on what is described as a religious ceremony and the 
nature of the penance to be undergone hy the ancestors of a hus- 
band who complies not with the alleged injunctions of the 
Hindu scriptures, can only be characterised as revolting. But, as 
far as I am competent to judge, the balance of argument and of 
fact is distinctly on the side of such eminent interpreters of the 
Sanskrit text and authorities on the ancient books as the Hon’blc 
Mr. Justice Telang, Dr. Bhandarkar and others who hold their 
views ; and the opinion, therefore, at which I have arrived is that 
it is not essential, according to his religion, that a Hindu husband 
should actually cohabit with his wife immediately after her first 
menstruation, whatever might then be her age, and whatever her 
physical fitness for sexual intercourse, and its results in the form of 
maternity. That prc-menstrual cohabitation is strictly forbidden 
seems certain : that intercourse by a husband with his wife imme- 
diately after the first appearance of the menses — which after all is 
about one of the earliest signs of approaching puberty — is enjoined 
as a duty or even is contemplated as a general rule, is not, I think, 
established. Indeed, it would be surprising if it were. The old 
• Hindu lawgivers, like other legislators for nations in the earliest 
times, were wise men. In the injunctions they promulgated or 
codified they had ordinarily in view some substantial, tangible 
object more intimately connected with this world than with the 
world to come, though to render those injunctions the more bind- 
ing and respected they imparted to them a religious sanction. In 
their commands concerning marriage the result at which they aimed 
was the growth of a large, strong and healthy population, able to 
establish towns, sufficient to develop the agricultural resources of 
the country, and well fitted, should the occasion arise, to speak with 
their enemies in the gate ; and this object they, being men of 
great wisdom and intelligence, knew they would be unlikely to 
attain by requiring boy-husbands to cohabit with immature child- 
wives — a union form which only could spring a progeny weak in 
body and feeble in mind. To the relatively modern glosses made 
by comparatively recent commentators of merely provincial influence 
and reputation on the texts of the early lawgivers no serious im- 
portance need, in my humble opinion, be attached. These com- 
mentatators at least were not inspired : their writings are not 
sacred scriptures. It is, I think, in any ease a question whether, if 
it could legitimately be held as absolutely certain that the ancient 
Hindu religious or social law did direct husbands to cohabit 
with immature child-wives, Government would not be morally 
bound to intervene now to prevent a sin against humanity 
and to put an end to an abominable practice worthy only of 


debased savages, which the evidence forthcoming shows to be 
unfortunately only too common in some parts of India, parti- 
cularly in portions of Bengal. The British Government has not 
hitherto hesitated to prohibit acts in themselves wrongful and 
cruel even when the plea of religious sanction could be advanced 
on their behalf with greater validity than it can be in this instance ; 
and it would not now, l think and trust, shrink from putting its 
veto on other customs equally opposed to the instincts of all right- 
minded men whatever their race and whatever their creed, and 
even more harmful in their present and their future results, merely 
because noisy agitators protested that to stop such abominations 
would be to outrage their religion and to run counter to dubious 
dogmas propounded in prehistoric ages. But, as already observed, 
this question does not, I think, arise here. The Bill now under 
consideration docs not as far as I am able to judge interfere with 
the Hindu or Muhammadan marriage law, and the theory that the 
teachings of the Hindu scriptures require the immediate consum- 
mation of marriage on the very first appearance of the menses is 
not established by the evidence. To the notice of those opponents 
of the measure who contend that the intervention of Government 
in such a matter is inadmissible may be commended the action of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Jeypore, a Rajput of high caste and 
pure descent, the enlightened ruler of one of the chief Indian 
principalities, who by a stroke of his pen has prohibited the 
marriage within his territories of Rajput girls before they have 
attained the age of fourteen years. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the misery, the unhappiness, 
the pain and the other evils which result fiom the pernicious prac- 
tice which this Bill is designed to prevent. They are known to all. 
But it is contended that the proposed legislation is uncalled for, 
because the great majority of girls do not attain to puberty until 
they have passed the age of twelve and prc-menstrual intercourse 
is forbidden by the Hindu scriptures, because the number of eases 
of violation of immature girl-wives under that age by their husbands 
is exceedingly small, and because the existing law suffices to meet 
all requirements. To this the answer, I think, is that, though in 
other Indian provinces premenstrual cohabitation may be of very 
rare occurrence, in Bengal it is far from unfrequent ; that a consi- 
derable number of Indian girls do commence to menstruate before 
they reach twelve years although still imperfectly developed and 
physically unfit to live drith their husbands, and that for them pro- 
tection is needed ; that the number of instances in which serious 
and sometimes fatal injury is caused to a luckless child by enforced 
intercourse with her husband is unfortunately much larger than b 
stated by the opponents of the measure ; and that the occurrence 
of these eases is in itself sufficient proof that the law as it now 
stands is not adequate or sufficiently deterrent. Much stre^r. 1* 
laid on the statements of a number of medical men, mainly Native, 
but some European, that in the course ol their practice they have 
not met with eases in which girls have been injured by connection 
with their husbands. To this evidence l attach little value. This 
is precisely the class of eases in which no medical man would be 
called in to advise and prescribe. The maimed wife, if treated at 
all, would be created by the women of the household and their 
female neighbours: the matter would be hushed up and kept secret: 
and, if death did follow in instances where the girl was very small 
and the violence employed unusually great, the cause assigned would 
be fever, cholera or an accidental fall. A very different tale is told 
by the lady doctors in India in their memorial. 

That a Bill on so delicate a subject as that dealt with in this 
measure should lead to much agitation and excite considerable op- 
position is inevitable, and it cannot be denied that the proposed 
legislation has in many quarters met with a hostile reception. It is 
satisfactory, however, to find that a large and influential volume of 
public opinion, notably in the Bombay Presidency, is in favour of 
the measure, and that of those persons really competent to judge 
the question «on its merits a majority would appear to support the 
course pursued by Government. It may, I think, safely be assumed 
that at most, if not all, of what arc described as “monster meetings” 
held to protest against the Bill, nine out ol ten of those present 
had but the most vague and nebulous notions concerning either the 
provisions of the Bill or the effects it was likely to produce. They 
most probably were told with certain rhetorical embellishments not 
characterised by very strict regard for accuracy that Government 
was about to pass a law which would invade the sanctity of their 
homes and private life ; and forthwith, without further thought or 
discussion, they were prepared to vote as was desired or to sign any 
paper placed before them. When once, however, the Bill has be- 
come law, all agitation will, I anticipate, speedily subside ; the base- 
less clamour regarding religion being endangered will rapidly die 
out ; the beneficial and salutary character of the enactment, 
hedged round with safeguards as it now is, will be recognised ; and 
gradually a practice which no right-minded man can defend and 
every Jtindly-hcarted woman must abhor will become as extinct as 
is sati or any other barbarous custom which has already been swept 
away by the progress of education and civilisation. 

For these reasons, my Lord, I beg to support the Bill now be- 
fore Your Excellency’s Council. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
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THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

fp HE following publications by the Calcutta 
J- Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3 The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Garbkadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Taikaratua (of S.mtipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijva (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 


5. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., ILL., Piofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


FOR SALE 


Price ... ... Post free Rs. 6 . 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-S. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

IIKTWKKN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipper ah, 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nawvb Fakidoon Jam Baiiadoor, 

1 the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Holiar and Orissa.) 

m 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah Slate . 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1 

1, Uckoor Dull’* Lane, Wellington Street, 

C AIC LIT A. | 


Soi.f. Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, ORIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot, Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA. 


OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
i>l & Co. will forward, on receipt of lettei, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
Kites -9 }£d. size 8 annas per box. is I 'fid. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s gd % size 2 Rupees per 
Box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


"PERSONS stiffen ng fioni Leprosy, Asthma, 
I Consumption, Diabetes Piles, Leucoi rluea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Meicuna! 
Ei options and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have hem given up by 
doctors and kubirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cutes are constantly le- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulais of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram j 
Baboo’s Street, Chotebagaii, Calcutta. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal' 5 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages m Bengal ’* 
Calcutta. 

Reis S ' 3 Ray yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subset ibers paying before publication 4 
„ mere registering subscribers 
„ Ordinary purchasers ... . . ., o 

Apply to thk Manager, Reis and Ray yet, 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 

JR YES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED 

Thirty- thiee Pn/e Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1886, where not a single case of 
illness occurred amongst the native aitisans 
tlieic employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sam dotted 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cm* 
potation of London, Parochial Vestnes, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Maikets, Peninsular 
and Oiiental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Pnnupal 
I luspitals, Stc. 

Agents . DYCK, N 1 COL X' C»>, 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet, Prue /. annas 

or 6 copies foi a Rupee, 

ARMY REOIMiANI NATION 

With special refeience to the Ouestion of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Cupt. ANDREW HEARSEY. 
Apply to Reis Ray yet Office, Calcutta 


i6S 


REIS AND RAY YET 


[April 4, 1891. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’’ 

All who super find sure relief from 





The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has dnven out from tin* system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACKACHE, 
SPRAINS, it is the suiest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
( hronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is untveisally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
jesult speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By it', intrinsic viitue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles 0/ / AY. Ctuh. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
thioughout the \v«n KL 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistieet & Co., 
R Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, shoit wind. 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spi ing case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gem’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
pi event valuation in extremes of tem- 
peialme. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. 


3 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of 1 epulis, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bui y including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful woikmen foi our jobbing dept., 
our (barges aie based upon the veiy lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Wateibuiy Watch Depot., 
37 , Musjidbaii-stieet, Calcutta. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 1 - 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

or TH*K 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis <Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, beside* postage. 


Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Cliicacnle says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Clietty from Anantapur 
says 1 “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
puce was Rs. 25.” Mr. Mouiig H. Myall of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says : — 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
peiiodof. three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Biacelets, Bangles, Eat rings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Etn- 
eialds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ting at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(OR INCH AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Re mew of Politus , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

ki>. 1 2 


in advance 


Yeauy 
Hall-yearly ... „ 

Ou.a icily ... 

Yiontui) ... ,, 

Single or sample Cop},, 


» / 

>» 4 

Re. 1-8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advemsemenis(tnree columns to tne page ami 
J02 lines to the column; aie charged b'y tne 
space taken up, at tne rate 01 4 annas a line 
eacn msciuoit. The lowest charge foranyau- 
.verusement «s Rs. 2, except Domestic Occui- 
rence.**, tne lowest cnarge for whicn is Rs. j,. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

♦ No additional cnarge for iniand postage 01 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will oe chargee. Foreign postage separately 
cnarged ax the rate of a annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlet s 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet,’ 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
Street , Calcutta , 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MUTTY Lall Ghose, at THE BEE PRESS, No, /, Uckoor Ditfts Lane, Calcutta . 
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CONTEMPORARY poetry. 

THE PICTURE. 

You bid me frame for you in fancy-work, 

Ideal loveliness of mind and form, 

Such as a poet, some ambrosial hour, 

" Might draw upon the canvass of his heart, 

Taking a living model, and thereto 
Adding and rounding, chisel-like of pen. 

—Well, boots it not to say if dream divine 

* Haunted the winding galleries of my thought ; 

Or truth put down, point-blank, adornmentless, 
Like fancy seerp, because so like the truth ; 

1 cannot tell you— look, and you shall say ; 

— There is a beauty, startling as the gush 
Of sudden sunlight on an inland sea, 

Girl round with many hills, that shines at once 
eBright to the eye, electric to the heart ; 

There is a timorous beauty, as a bud’s, 

Among the full-blown roses manifold. 

Not such is hers ; ’t is rather like the light, 

The pale and tender light of summer eve— 

Not golden and not amber — not of night, 

Far less of .day ; rose melting into pearl, 

Hfory just tinged between the sun and stars. 

Not such is hers ; the white moss-rose, I think 
Were less dissimilar ; for she takes the heart 
More as of right than does your good-girl bud, 
Not quite by storm, like the inviting red 
On the ripe charms that bend the heavy stalk, 

Bfct with a half-way course betwixt the twain. 

And you may miss the light ; you may not mark 
Tfyat gentle blossom mine, its own green leaves 

* Do so enwrap it and its moss enswathe. 

But see the light I speak of, and broad day 
Will make you long for eventide again ; 

And . the moon's delicate tracery woofed across 
, White sails-of vapo/ boats will have no charm.* 
i, But cast youreye upon my white moss-rose, 
t And ne'er a queenly bloom or peasant bud 
Shall foe her peer within comparison. 

» There are whotakp you with a storm of words. 

Of sport or sentiment ; and two and fro 
Bemdy yoorlatighter or some heavier thing. 
Thefe are who open all the heart at once, 
vLigJJt found, light lost— ’t is scarcely worth one’fc 
'To ask what ’* given with $6 liberal grace 
l*Thcre are Who fence* them in -with many 
Of giggling shyness; when your finger 's 
- Youifihd^otl *ve scrambled* for a foolish 

U * 8 

* Not»u0his«hki hw nq'aeertw 

Subscribed 'tk&& comity, -ari’reqi 
ffndium, padkularty0 it t\ 



Pelting like hail-drops till you hide your face ; 

*No bread-and-butter sentiment has she 
For a fourth cup of gossip round the urn— 

But she is outward cold and calm of eye, 

Pale-browed, low-voiced, and round her as she moves 
Thpre is an atmosphere of gracefulness, 

Inseparate as fragrance from the rose, 

Or gentle chimiugs from a running water. 

Once and again most heedlessly you gaze 
On the white marble of her lineaments, 

And on her half-proud eye, and turn away ; 

Once and again you see the many shafts 
Of vulgar tlattery or of common saws, 

’ Slip on the polished ice of her disdain— 

And ask yourself, perhaps, 44 Has she a heart ? ” 

But a few months, and now through all your dreams 
There is a still sweet face, a low sweet voice, 

An eye, deep-calm as some rock-cinctured bay, 

A gentle form, a footstep that you-kiq^, 

Which makes strange tunes go moving thraq^j^otti* brain. 

r And there are times when silent actions speak * 

Of quiet principle ; as bells of foam 
Clustered m silence where the current works, 

Show the deep meaning of the under-tide. 

And there are times when strongly-fixed reserve 
lleli ays some casual lesson, learned in ways 
Too high and holy for a lightsome strain. 

And “there are times when something passes o’er 
The brow of snow, a flash of rosy light ; 

Win, if you can, that alabaster vase, 

Thdre is a lamp of precious oil within ! 

Others more startling and more beautiful, 

None half so gentle, so expansive none ; 

Others more rich in gew-gaw words of course, 

Nonfc half so dear in womanly reserve ; { 

Not cold, but pure ; not proud, but- taught to n* 

That the heart’s treasure is a holy thing ; 

Not loving many, not of piany loved, 

Yet loving well, and loved beyond compare ; 

A light too gentle, save for purged eye 
- Of .sortie young poet lapped in dreams divine ; 

A flower too delicate for vulgar scent, 

Leading a purer life within its sheath, ( , 

Fed without noise, on silver drops of heaven ! 


~ Holloways Qintment.—S ores, Wounds, Ulcerations, and other dis- 
eases *ffcetin? <he skin, are capable of speedy amendment'by this 
cooling and healing ointment; whicK has called forth the loudest praise 
from persons who had suffered fpr years from bad legs, bad breasts, 
pile*, -abscesses,' and chronic ulcers. None but those who have ex- 
perienced the soothing effect of it can forha 


an idea of the comfort it- 


% by pp*i 


bestows by restraining inflammattoh and allaying pain. Whenever 
Holloway’s Ointment has been one! used it has established us own 
worth, and again been eagerly sought for as the easiest and safest 
remedy for all such -complete*. I" neuralgia, rheumatism and gout, 
ft* tame application,. prosily >»*4, gi»« *-onde*ful relief. 

;. V ’. ... ... 

,stoltHone)> orders, if possible, as the safest ajtd most convenient 
sek tMHgkm 'fitytuttmpnt. No btherfeccipt will be 
^a^Mtif tffausijcnfnswti, /. vV*-,.. 



News and Our Comments. 

California ii/ts passed the Anti-Chinese Hill providing for the 
issue of certificates °f residence to the Chinese now settled in the State 
and for the ex< lusion of all others. For this great national crime of 
the Golden State, the autlior of the Heathen Chinee is not a little 
responsible. 

• • 

\Vl£ leatn from the last Over land Mail that 

“ The official gazette Iran, published at Teheran, announces that 
Muza Malnini Khan, late Ambassador in London, is depi ived of his 
titles, honours, and rank.” 

Such is the insecurity of office under a personal despotism ! 

* 

* # 

Mohsin Khan, the Heisian Ambassador, who is the doyen of the 
rliplomatic body at Constant moplc, has tendeicd his resignation, which 
lias been accepted by the Shah. We wonder if this Khan’s step is 
connected with that Khan’s clKgiarc. 

• 

* • 

Krci N I I.V, there was a Cteek dinner in the city of New York. Here 
is ;» drs<‘i iption ■ - 

“ The table was roveied with cloth of silver, in the centre of which 
was a nimble basin lined with sea shells and aquatic plants, and with 
little goldfish swimming about inund a tiny fountain that Hashed in the 
lenhc*. The mrn !>le basin was gai landed with smilax and loses. 'Hie 
deroiations weie ranied out cntnely in pink and silvei. Each of the 
twenty guests found by his plate, oi hers, a wreath of biown ivy leaves, 
tied with a cluster of pink roses. The walls of the (lining loom were 
t ompletelv hidden by stiancls of smilax, vvlruh fell from the coiimes 
and met the leaves of tall palms placed round the wainscot. Ftom the 
ceiling over the table hung strands of smilax tied with pink roses. The 
ladies all wore Greek diesses, and the strains of t he lyre and mandolin 
wete heaid dining the dinner. " 

And wli.it for the eating ? Wheie are the ciealme comforts? Theie 
aie derotations in plenty for the dining room, wheie is the dinnei ? 
Smilax and rose do not butter parsnips, any more than soft words. As 
for the goldfish swimming in the maihlc basin, thiee dozen of these 
will Matcdy make a mouthful o the Whiteman either side t he water. 

• 

• • 

PERTINENT to the present Anglo-Indian outr ry against “Habit Eng- 
lish,” a correspondent of the Mirror quotes “ a few sentences fioni 
some printed Circulars, issued by an eminent Civilian, within the last 
few nmntli->,” to wit, 

(l) “Theic is a consider able margin for households, teqiiiimg more 
t ha i) one page a Schedule for its einimeiation.” 

(g) “ He should not only w that every house is numbeied, but that 

their semi oidei is the most convenient foi the emimeialor ” 

(3) “ Supei visois have been ditected to lepoit if any wedding parties 
aie lik'dy to 1 ome to or leave, any village in his cude on the night of the 
Urn min day ’’ 

(4) “ A leader as well as an abstiacter is necessary for it ” 

The wtitei asks, “What name would Me^sis. Rowe and Webb give 
to the English of tliK Civilian''” Win, Civilian English, of couise* 
Let the toiiMis Commissioner look to it. 

• 

• # 

TO chaw out otheis, Mr. F.atdley Notion subset ibed Rs. 500 foi a 
memoN.d to the late Mi. Hradl.iugh. Hut as the other subscriptions 
would not exceed Rs. I No, he would none ot it. lie has withdrawn 
Ins o fife 1 , saying, “ I decline to continue a connection with a move- 
ment so 1 pin uloiis,” with expressions of contempt foi native good will 
and patriotism. The Knight Memorial Fund is modi in the same 

condition. Up to date, it is, ive believe, no mote than Rs. 2,000. 

* 

* ♦ 

Thk progiess of fern. de education in Bombay has caused to lie felt 
the want of a suit. 1 hie place for fern tie lesott, whether for instiuctioii 
oi amusement. And a« < 01 ding to the charactei istic of Primus in fttdis , 
no sounei is the want felt than theie is some one to supply it. Wc learn 
with great pleasure that Mi. Mumherjec M. Jlhownagu is engaged on 
the pielimmaiies for building a Hall for the Use of the gentlei sex by 
way of a memotial of Ins lamented young sister. 

* 

* # 

HERE is a ceutenaiian and no mistake ! Mi. Jehaugir Chinai of Poona 
has just died at live iipe old age of 102. Mr. Chmai’s has not been 
a very eventful life ; but he has done something in his day which 
deserves to be chronicled in a permanent form. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Spectator tells a good story. A short time 
ago a letter was received at Lincoln by post addressed M & sa Grandeer 
Monseigneur 1 Eveque de Lincoln.” The Lincoln Post Office had 
not evidently passed in Fiench and returned the letter to the London 
Office with the remark “ Cannot* be found in Lincoln.” The Geneial 
Post Office sent the letter back to Lincoln with the inscription, “This is 
for the Bishop of Lincoln.” Luckily, the Post officers of Lincoln were 
all ti ue-bori) Britons, or else the incident would have formed another 
instance of Habu ineptitude. 

THE Calcutta University has this year passed in the Entrance Exami- 
nation 330 students in the 1st, 938 in* the second and 863 in the thud 
division, or a total of only 2,151. It is a poor result compared with 
past years. In the Preliminary Scientific L.M.S., we find 25 names ; 
in the First L.M.S., 7 ; and in the Second L.M.S., 13. 

• • 

A.s the result of the Eximinition of February last, the Board of E\- 

aminers have let loose on the community no less than 262 Mookteats. 

* 

« « 

The ycaily examination of candidates for the fourth grade of Account- 
ants, Public Woiks Depai tment, will begin at the Civil Engineering 
College, Seebpoie, on Monday, the 1st June 1891. 

# * * 

As a memento of the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor to the Purulia 
Municipality last year, R ij.i Nilinoni Sing Deo, Zemindar of Pachet, 
has made a gift of Rs. 5,000 to the munir ipality to be expended in the 
impiovcment of the waiei supply of the town. We aie glad to see the 
old Chief still in the land of the living. He is a true Raja and no 
mistake. It is a pity European officials fail to appreciate and lefuse 

to tespect those who are not ready to demean themselves befoie them. 

* 

• » 

The Gazette of India , of April 4, announces the tcmpoiary appoint 
meat of lirigadiei -Geneial 11 . Collett, c.B, Commanding the Assam 
District, as officiating Chief Commissioner of Assam in addition to 
his militai y duties. 

*** 

Mr. Ciawfoid of Bombay fame is not idle at home. Having lost 
diameter, he feels himself under no obligation to pieseive decency. 
H»s corruption was left by the kindness of Ins judges involved in some 
fucndly doubt. That cloud lie is resolved to scatter away. He will 
throw the responsibility of his impecumosity and consequent lapse 
to his superiors and cucumstances. He is said to have piep.ued a 
claim for a laigc sum of money, spent in the icception of the Duke of 
Edinburgh in 1870 for toe cntei tainmcut and flower-show in the 
Victoria Gardens. 

* 

# * 

Mr. Hemy fate, the sugar refinery man, offered his collection of 
modem pictures valued at ,£75, 000 for an “ English Luxembotng.’’ He 
lias again come foi waul with ,/ 80,000 foi the building — an Art Galleiy 
at South Kensington. 

* 

* # 

Tiifrncw Law Member, Sn Alex mdei Miller, has arrived at Simla 
and taken up his duties. 

A EUROPEAN Governess m a family at Simla turned Muhomedan 
adopting native dies:., eloped with a native tailor to Koorkcc and has 

settled m the Chamai Daiwaza in Meeiut. 

# 

» « 

THE Loid lb Slurp of C ilcutta and Metropolitan in India and the 
Island of C«*)b)ii lias gone on leave, and the Ven’ble Francis Kodon 
Michell, AiJideacon of the Diocese of Calcutta and Bishop’s Commis* 
saiy, has taken ovei charge of the D10cc.se. 

x; * 

• ♦ 

{ The Government of India have ruled that “ From and after the 1st 
'day of Januaiv, 1894, all vessels can ymg emigiants to the Colonies 
I must be furnished with sepaiate tanks not exceeding in capacity 5,000 
| gallons each, and no compattmem winch forms pait of the huii ot the 
! vessel will be recognized as a leceptacle for the stoiage of water for 
j tin: use pf emigiants.” 

| In the meantime, the existing practice of allowing water to lie stoied 
i under ceitain conditions in after -compartments of the vessel.-., will 
: be allowed, piovided such compartments aie so fitted that they can 
i be property examined bv the Maiiue Surveyor and aie ceitmcd u> be 
I water-tight. 
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SOME interesting reminiscenes of the late Duke of Bedford have 
been published. He was thought to be a screw, and people are now 
surprised to be told that he spent two millions in improvements on his 
property without raising rents. He had been one of the poorest gentle- 
men in England and became one of the richest. He used to boast 
having lived upon all incomes, from £ 200 to ,£2,00,000 a year, and what 
is better 14 he could do so again.” A most witty man, he was a de- 
lightful companion. Notwithstanding that he was his own manager, 
he did not talk shop, we take it. 

• * 

The case of Khetter Chunder Mitter against the Police for illegal ar- 
rest, assault, &c., &c., and that against him by the Revd. K. S. Mac- 
donald for trespass into and disturbance at the General Assembly’s 
Institution, arising out of the Scoble Consent law, were disposed of by 
the Northern ^Division Magistrate on Thursday. He dismissed the 
case against the Police, whereupon the case against the Gabardhan 
Baboo was withdrawn by the Revd. gentleman. The Magistrate was of 
opinion that if the complaining Babu had not committed trespass, the 
action of the police, in placing their hands on him, amounted to wrong- 
ful restraint and assault. But the question was whether complainant had 
committed a trespass or not. There was no evidence to prove that he 
went to the meeting with the fixed intention of annoying or assault- 
ing any body. The conduct of complainant however in interrupting the 
lecturer Babu Kally Chum Banerjee, after he had been called to 
order by the Chairman Sir Andrew Scoble, amounted to trespass, 
as he caused annoyance to all the decent people present. Finally 
the police had a right to arrest complainant, on the authority of Mr. 
Macdonald who held possession of the hall. 

• • 

The prosecution by and against the Brahmos has been dropped. The 
contending parties have expressed regret to each other and are friends 
again. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

— ■ 

A NOTIFICATION in the Calcutta Gazette of the week cancels the 
notification under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 1890, of 
the 6th January 1891. The curious reader must refer to the Gazette of 
January itself,to know what it means. This announcement is, however, 
followed by another notification extending the provisions of the Act 
f XI of 1890), except section 6, sub-section 1, and section 7, with eficct 
from the 8th day of April 1891, to the Town and the Suburbs of 
Calcutta as defined respectively by section 3 of Act IV. (B.C.) of 1866, 
and by the notifications published under section r of Act II. (B.C.) of 
J 866. We ruu^t repeat, it would have been more useful if the notifica- 
tions said what they are intended to mean. 

1 

The temple of Jugannath at Pooree is in urgent need of repairs. The 
local municipality has served a notice on the Rani of Pooree as the 
superintending authority of the temple, threatening to close the damaged 
portion against the public. That is a threat to the entire Hindu world. 
Realizing the situation, Babu Ilari Bullub Bose, Government Pleader, 
Cuttack, held a meeting at his house to devise measures to avert 
the calamity. There were present Rai Bahadar Ntindkishore Dass, 
Assistant Superintendent, Tributary Melials ; Babus M. L. Dass, M.A., 
J{ L., Vakil, High Court, practising at Cuttack ; Bolloram Mullick, B.L., 
bub-judge ; Lai Behari Ghose, B.L , Vakil, Cuttack and Janaki Nath 
Bose, M. A., B.L., Vakil, Cuttack. They decided, “in all humility” to 
“urge upon the Hindu community the absolute necessity of maintain- 
mg such an institution, which as a relic of Hindu civilization, of Hindu 
art, of Hindu cnarity, is simply unrivalled.” It was resolved, therefore, 
to call a public meeting of the Hindu inhabitants of the Province of 
Grissa and to appeal to the Hindu public for funds and to appoint a 
committee to receive subscriptions and to commence the repairs as 
soon as possible. 

The Indian Spectator records the death in England of General Mac- 
donald, retired officer of the Madras Education Department. He was 
Inspector of Schools and acted as Director of Public Instruction. 
He delivered an excellent University address. He was an upright 
man, we are told. That be was a friend of the people we can readily 
believe. How in an old settled Province a son of Mars came to poke 


his nose into the business of Minerva, we could never under- 
stand. Captain Holroyd is the only other interloper, but then that is 
in a frontier Province where clergymen may mount up the pulpit 
armed. 

SURAT has lost one of its respected citizens. Rao Bahadar Juggi van- 
das Khusaldas was rather a remarkable man. He began as a common 
mohoror or karkoon and ended as Hazur Deputy Collector and Rao 
Bahadar. And all this success was attained by hard work without 
sacrifice of honesty. His integrity was above suspicion, and all parties 
reposed perfect confidence in the impartiality of his decisions. They 
who try to be just without fear or favour, without love or hate, in ab- 
solute oblivion of selfish regards,— such men alone know how hard is 
the struggle— such alone truly appreciate the nobleness of such a 
character as the deceased. Wnat wonder, he was held in respect by 
both Government and the people. In politics and social matters, 
Khusaldas was a liberal conservative. 


A MORE earnest citizen or more persistent politician does not exist 
among the English-speaking dons— the professoriate we mean — 
than Mr. Goldwin Smith. lie is nothing if not political. He is poli- 
tical even as a professor. In the chair of History he is a pamphleteer 
rather than a historian. He certainly treats of the Past with special 
reference to the Present. Whether he stays at home or strays 
abroad, he plunges heart and soul into the question of the hour that 
divides his neighbours, not without casting back furtive glances 
at the scarcely cast off domicle in the distance. If he is by edu- 
cation and training— by enlightenment that is— a citizen of Greater 
Britain, and by lot a Canadian, he is withal a thorough English- 
man. Though a Liberal of Libeiats, he is an out and out Unionist, 
and, of course, a fierce anti-Gladstonian. Ever ready for contro- 
versy, he is a formidable warrior carrying heavy armamentaria 
but using them with singular niinblencss and dexterity. He has a 
tranchant incisive pen which he uses not only against all comers but 
also against all bearing anything approaching an inimical standard. 
Hence he is looked upon as a sort of Ishmael, though few care to pro- 
voke him. He never lost an opportunity for a thrust against Lord 
Beaconsficld. Of late years, he has been a thorn in the side of his for- 
mer chief, Mr. Gladstone. It is time enough for another adventure. 
And now the turn comes of the head of the Ministry whose Irish 
policy he has so valiantly supported. 

By the papers received by last mail, we find that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has in propria persona attacked the Marquis of Salisbury 
in the Toronto Mail. He cannot paidon the Muiquis for telegraphing 
his Lordship’s congratulations to Sir John Macdonald on the latter’s 
late success in the Canadian elections. According to Mr. Smith, 
the English Premier had no business to go out of his way to express 
his delight at the retention of the Macdonald ministry. It was a 
departure from that attitude of neutrality in Colonial politics which 
was proper to the Government at Home. Tins seems over-refining. 
It is a matter of individual judgment and taste. Mr. Smith con- 
tends that the Marquis of Salisbury by his action identifies himself 
with the Canadian Conservatives. And no harm, to our mind, if so. 
If he does not exactly identify himself, he certainly sympathies with 
them. And no wiring was necessary to tell the wot Id on which side 
his sympathies lay. Was the formal disclosure— the complimentary 
avowal— such a sin? It could not possibly prejudice any patty. As 
to the question of right, it ought to be remembered that the British 
Premier simply accepted with courtesy Canada’s own choice. 

The British Consul at Bogota has made a valuable contribution 
to the Leprosy Question, in the shape of a report on the treatment of 
it by the state to which he is accredited. Tins is his descrip- 
tion of Agua di Dios, the leper village in Colombia “ Situated 
at about fourteen hundred feet above the sea level, with a dry 
sandy soil, and a temperature of 82 to 85 deg. Fahrenheit, this 
spot has been chosen for the lazaretto by the Government on 
account of its ancient reputation for the cure of leprosy. Some 
520 sufferers from this terrible visitation dwell heie and form about 
one third of the population ; but the most remarkable fact regarding 
the settlement is that lepers and healthy persons are described 
as living on terms of perfect intimacy, there being no specific leper 
quarter, though every house in the village stands apart in a garden.’' 
According to that, cities of magnificent distances, like Madras and 
Allahabad and indeed almost all Wnite Towns in India, have no 
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reason to be in the least anxious. The report is even more specific. 
The Consul states that “ there is no case on record of the disease 
having been contracted here by contagion. Even where lepers have 
married healthy persons, the husband or wife has never been known 
to take it from tire other. On the other hand, the fact is admitted that 
children bom of sue h unions are generally afflicted." This evidence 
goes to show that the desease cannot spread by the intercourse of lepers 
of either sex within themselves. It is transmissible by sexual inter- 
course only, and that to the offspring. 

Admiral Hornby is hors de combat, and if tomorrow England is in- 
vaded, his country wdl not receive the benefit of the services of its 
greatest sailor. Not in fight, however, has he been disabled, but in 
fieak— an old man’s youthful fieak ! a general officer’s subalternish 
dissipation. He met with a carriage accident, we were told. But that 
does not sufficiently describe the enoi miiy of his offence rather than 
misfortune. He fell from a dog-cart. But he had no business to fall 
fiom a dog-cait. No use to tell us that the dog-cat t is an uncertain, 
unreliable vehicle. Ail the more reason for his avoiding that disreput- 
able trap — that rowdy apparatus. He had no business with a dog-cart. 
A gentlemaa might ride, or he must use a respectable conveyance - 
not a canine or feline trap. He might just as well go to town in a 
bullock hackery or a prisoner's van with “ V. R.” inscribed ! A man 
ought to lose caste for such low tastes. His life ought to be refused by 
th»* Assurance companies. If it is worth while to live, this doggy piece 
of veil i< led furniture ought to be interdicted instanter. Our view is of 
course scorned by the recklessness of the age, but a succession of 
mishaps may yet bring the generation back to reason. All are not yet 
gone mad, and we rejoice to notice the following wise paragraph in the 
At my and Navy Gazette : — 

“ How many people— young, middle-aged, and old —have been killed 
nt maimed by thur trust in t he deadly dog-can ? \ young fellow m ,iv 
escape i he r.»nsri|uenres of a pitch out on his head from a stumble, a 
i bnck-out from a collision, or a smash fimn a runway ; hut if any one 
who -»ets a value on life, bones, or sound skm, mounts the trap when 
he has missed 40, lie must be pieparrd for ‘accidents.’ Here we have 
those who know of what use and importance Admiral Hornby may he 
to Queen and country, in the utmost anxiety on account of the injuries 
he received the other day, which were mainly due to the nature of the 
vehicle in* w is in. Theie is nothing like your quadriga for safety, and 
why so sensible and prudent a man took to the dog cart we cannot con- 
ceive and very much regiet.” 

Just so. But such is the infatuation of the limes that— great Judges 
may be seen from time to tune galloping through the Maidart perched 
on the precarious throne of a dog-cat t. 


There s-eins to be a prodigious appetite m the European, above all th 
li 1 1 1 1 .->h, s> ml, for “gossip.” I his is proved by the avidity with which th 
literatme of anecdotage is consumed. The most trumpery records 0 
the garrulity of age find leady purchasers. Since the publication 0 
old Oabbe Robinson’s posthumous Diary, reminiscences of lawyer* 
whether briefless or brn-fful, tolerably seasoned with had bar jokes, sel 
well. Thus the success of Sergeant Ballantme was as great in liter* 
tme as at the Old Bailey. Who shall say that it was as deserved 
Hi* book was downright trash. Yet it ran through edition after edi 
tion. Mr. Montagu Williams, the eminent Queen’s Counsel, has jus 
come out in the same line with his Leaves of a Life. From some ex 
ti^cts we have seen, it seems to be a rather moie honest effort at book 
making than those of the anecdotards of his profession. There 1 
something like a literary texture at least m hi* publication. 

lo Indian readers, on tins side in especial, (he most interesting pat 
of the book is the glimpses afforded in it of .Sergeant Ballantme, th 
white elephant imported fioin England for the defence of’ th 
Hack war Mulhar Kao, as wdl of Mr. Douglas Straight, now a 
Honoured Judge of the Allahabad High Court and a brilliant membe 
of Euioue.ui society in India, then a banister in England who en 
livened hi* Chant with Ins animate 1 conversation. Mi. Straight ha 
h^rn a candidate for parliamentary honours. He had wooed his he 
and independent constituency and had won. lr was not without a han 
v ruggie that he had succeeded in that difficult courtship. Nor did hi 
anxieties cease with hi* election. Hi* failed rival petitioned agains 
bun, and he had to undergo the annoyances and anxieties of , 
judicial inquiry whether he should be unseated for bribery. Mr 
Williams was his friend and counsel and has given a graphic accoun 
of it. We will here introduce the best portions. 

civen a^ tlT' the^ ' vas w,lile **«lence wm bein, 

given as to the Dun Cow supper. In cross-examination by Mi 


Giffard, a witness was .asked whether the company had drunk the 
health of Mr. Straight. A reply having been given in the affirmative 
the further question was put to him a* to whether the health of the 
Queen had not also been drunk. The witness said that he could not 
re-member, and upon being pressed as to whether the ‘Chinch and 
State’ hid not been drunk he replied that he did noi know what was 
meant by the question. Upon this the Sergeant observed : ‘ You are a 
consistent Conservative at which the occupants of the public gallery 
again laughed.” 

Mr. Sergeant Bullantine was the leading counsel on the opposite side. 
Although a friend of Mr. Stiaights, he prosecuted the inquiry with 
great energy, without sparing his brother-barrister in the least. These 
licensed libellers, confounders of the simple and insulters of all, have 
such a habit of imputing baseness to the most honourable, and Ballan- 
line in his blandest manner figured Straight so crooked that the good 
gentleman became furious. 

“ We found it almost impossible, during Ballantine’s address, to keep 
the sitting Member quiet. Frpm his seat underneath the Counsel he 
kept tinning round tome and vowing the most dreadful vengeance 
against Ball. inline, observing that he certainly had not expected this 
from the Serjeant who had been Ins father’s oldest friend. He, of 
course, also indulged 111 the usual threat that he would never speak to 
Ballantme as long as he lived. # Altogether Giffard and I had the 
greatest difficulty m suppressing til's hot-headed young gentleman. 

We hope the gentleman, no longer a hot-headed, youngman, in re- 
membrance of Ins own wrong, never permits the bullying by profes- 
sional gladiators which is the great blot in European judicature. 

To finish the story : — 

“The Sergeant ended his reply at about one o’clock. The good- 
natured old Judge, looking at the sitting Member with a twinkle in his 
eye, said that, as he did not wish anybody to pass a sleepless night, he 
would not adjoin n the case until the following morning, but would give 
his decision at four o’clock that afternoon. 5 

I he inter veiling hours wtue very anxious ones for me, for I felt as 
much interest in the issue as though I had been personally concerned. 
At four o’clock the Court reassembled, and from the good-tempered ex- 
pression oil Baron Chunocll’s face, as he took his seat upon the Bench, 
I felt convinced that all was well. His Lordship summed up with con- 
siderable force, and 1.1 an exhaustive way. Having disposed of most of 
the allegations, lie proceeded : ‘And now we come to the ‘ Dun Cow ’ 
supper.’ A kind of cold shiver ran through us all, for this was the rock 
on which we feared the vessel might split. However, after giving a 
strange ruling of his own as to what constituted an agent, he observed, 
with regard to the supper itself, that though he did not think it sufficient 
to unseat the respondent, it would undoubtedly have been far better 
had it never taken place. In the end he found, firstly, that Mr. Straight 
was duly elected ; secondly, that theie was no reason to believe that at 
the last election any considerable bribeiy or corruption took place ; and, 
thirdly, that the petitioners should bear the costs.” 

The judgment was received by the spectators with a shout of joy. 
The Straight party immediately celebrated their titumph at the neatest 
hotel in a great eating and drinking. 


The Veddas of Ceylon have for a long time attracted the notice of 
intelligent traveller. The Prince of Wales was given the opportunity 
of an acquaintance with this primitive people. The other day, M. 
Deschamps read an interesting paper on them before the Geographical 
Society of Pans. The following summary of it is given : 

“The Veddas (‘hunters’) of Ceylon, wbo are said to be de- 
scended from the Yakkas (‘demon*') of Ceylon, the original inhabitants 
of the island, live in a belt of forest on the eastern border of the 
Central Piovmces, but as a distinct race they are now rapidly dis- 
appearing. They dwell in villages of huts made from branches and 
lj.uk, but in the imiiy season some take shelter in caves. Their 
weapons are the bow and hatchet, and they never speak unless it 1* 
absolutely nece*saiy. They do not know how to laugh. Their language 
is meagre and their manner of speaking biusqe. Although sun minded 
by polygamous and polyandrou* peoples, they remain monogamist*, 
and attach gt#a| importance to the h.fptism of their children. They 
have no chief or social system, and their icligion is a belief in demons, 
with which the forest is supposed lo be filled. A Vedda betrays no 
emotion ; anger astonishes and laughter exaspeiates him. His favoui- 
itc recre ition is dancing. The villagers meet to dance the evil spirit 
away fmm a sick peison. Doctors and medicines they have none. 
The men are small, but stiongly if badly made. Their hair is coarse 
and black, their eyes tierce and bnght, their brows straight and wide, 
their noses bioad. The colour of uieir skm is a maroon tint, the 
women aie small ami unattractive." * 

In fact, the Vedda .s 

A stoic of the woods -a man without a tear. 

Herein, however, he is not singular. In all ages and in all parts of 
the world many savage tribes have been distinguished for intrepidity. 
I o us Hindus, the Vedda is specially interesting as the Rakshas of 
Valmiki’s mu*e. It is highly probable that the kamayana , like most of 
the national epics of the world, has a historic foundation. The geo- 
graphy o£ the Poem is accurate, and now the ethnography is cleared 
up. What were Yakkhas in the island were Rakshases on the Continent. 
We even suspect that at one time in India Yakkha and Rakshas were 
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convertible terms. There is no inherent difference in Sanskrit litera- 
ture between the two. Ravana was a great conquering chief of the 
Ceylon aborigines— the Veddas — possibly after their conversion to 
buddhism. 

AN important Indian has passed awaty in Raja Sir T. Madhav Row. 
Cast Saturday, he sank under the attack of paralysis which had laid 
him down. He struggled for a time but finally succumbed. For 
some time he had retired from active life. He was a man of rare good’ 
fortune ; he had a career for his abilities. Gifted with statecraft, 
it was given him to administer three important native states — Tra- 
vancore, Indore and Karoda. If he was not exceptionally brilliant, 

he did his duties to the satisfaction of the Paramount Power. In 

Jus retirement, he was not idle. He could not bear to be forgotten. 
Accordingly, he had his say on every important public question, and, 
in the absence of any such, on topics of ^is own starting or things in 
general. At first he was content to be brief unto aphoristic, but with 
advancing age and its infirmities he lapsed into the prolix and verbose. 
At length the pen dropped. He had interested himself in the 

National Congress only to find, out his mistake. He had the 

courage to secede publicly, and consequently lost much of his popu- 
larity with the patriots of the day. He gave no less offence to the 
reformers, headed by his own kinsman Raghunnth Kao Bahadoor, 
by his pronounced orthodoxy towards the end of his life. He was 
an accomplished man fond of letters and science, and wielded a terse 
and poweiful pen. Take him all in all,* he was one of our greatest men. 
fie leaves a large family but well provided for. His eldest son is Chief 
Secretary to the Mysore Government, the second is a Deputy Collector 
in Madura. The third and the youngest attended on him, ministering 
to his comfort. He leaves besides three daughters and a number of 
grand-and greatgrand children. 


Mr. Inglis, Officiating Magistrate of the 24 Pcrgtinnahs, has, we hear, 
submitted to the Commissioner of the Division an extraoidinaty report 
on the disputed identity of the nominated Municipal Commission- 
urship in the Rajpur Municipality. He says that he has ascertained 
from his predecessor Mr. Bolton, and Babu Bankiin Chunder 
Chatterjec, Deputy Magistrate, that the object of the Government 
ippointment is the Agra man and not his namesake on the spot. 
Surely, if this be true, the very sanity of the district staff in going 
beyond the limits of their own Province into the territory of another 
Local Government, in quest of a Municipal member, may well be called 
in question. Indeed, what with popular factions, and what with official 
\ igaries of this kind, Local Self-Government cannot have a pleasant 
outlook. We wonder if the designation and residence of the nominee 
-ue not to be found in the records of any of the three offices concerned 
mi making the appointment. 

UNDER News and Our Comments, we have given from the Calcutta 
Gazette some of the results of the examinations of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. Tray’s G izette oj India publishes more results. In all, 174 
t undidates have succeeded m the B. A. Examination, Honors in the 
same examination have been obtained by 20 in English in the Second 
Divisit n, none passing in the First. In Peisian there are 2 in the First 
uid 2 in- the Second. In History 2 in the First and 1 in the Second. 
In Physics and Chemistry 1 in the First and iG in the Second. In 
Mathematics, none in the First and 7 in the Second. In Sanskut 2 in 
the First and 17 in the Second* In Philosophy only 8 vi the Second 
Division. 

The results of the First Examination m Arts aie — 31 in the First 
Division, 188 in the Second and 542 in the Third. 

The Indian Planters Gazette boasts a Home Correspondent who, in 
Ins turn, is evidently conscious of his eminence. He is a gentleman of 
the genus “exquisite,” indulging in tastes far above the common. He 
barely condescends to write English for friendship — fortified by a 
cheque. All the same, he is good John the Bull and no mistake. He de- 
tests foreigners, and Continental music he can not tolerate — except at 
fancy prices. He announces with glee the new crusade against the street 
Bohemians who lend picturesqueness and imperial importance to 
London. His ideal of music may be of the most exalted, but we of 
the town of the Tom-Tom and the Chhi Chhi Band cannot be expected 
to appreciate the sublimity that dwells in his soul. He writes*:— 

“ Mr. Jacoby, the energetic and honourable member for Mid-Derby, 


is on the swoop. He has fixed bis sun-defying eye on the ‘nasty old 
organ-grinder.* He has moved for a return to show that the itinerant 
Italian enjoys more privileges in London than in any other capital of 
this terraqueous globe. He thinks the foreign noise-tnei chant ought to 
be subject to local option, Like Mr. Jacobv, I detest the street musi- 
cian. The ‘Queen of My Heart’ doth minder my morning sleep, and 
the 1 Mikado 1 waltzes round the square with the tail end of my sen- 
tences, as I sit at my industrious desk, my oak spotted, and the knocker 
tied, as Macaulay said, Montgomery's, or was u Rogers’ ?■ — was with a 
white kid glove all for your sake. My Pegasus was once a trooper’s 
mount, I think, in some ante-natal existence. Nothing makes my 
steed so restive as Rn Revenant dc la Revue, But I would not abolish 
the organ-grinder qutnd meme. Every time I pass through Drury 
Lane, or any squalid quarter of tins London, and see the whole of the 
otherwise joyless population tinning out into the stieets, men, women, 
and little children, and moving in ihythunc motion as, shall we say? in 
the Pyrrhic dances of old, alley, court, or stieet, from end to end, in 
motion, the disutility of life rocked to sleep in a hundred weary brains 
by the cradling movement, 1 in. ike a new resolve not to cutse t he stroll- 
ing music inen. Nor would I even confine them to the quartier m 
which they are welcome. They will leave Belgravia at any time, only 
too willingly, for a few coppers. They are always lazy enough to prefer 
to be paid to go rather than paid to lemain and play. It is only right 
and just that they should thus levy tribute on the lirh for the amuse- 
ment of the poor. But I would ventuie on a suggestion to my good 
friend, the enemy with the huidy-gurdy. When he comes my way let 
him knock at the door and politely state that he is about to play for 
twenty minutes just outside the house or receive six p^nce. I will 
always pay the forfeit. The harmony of silence will reign in my neigh- 
bourhood, and the benelartor of Drury Lane and kindred slums may 
reserve all the vigour of his muscles — or lungs — for lus eager but poorer 
patrons.” 

How modestly this “gentleman of the piess” indentifies himself with 
the wealthy and makes himself out one of the Mite of Belgravia ! It is 
easy to be rich with the pen, however : it is different to be free with 
the purse. We ate entitled to doubt, therefoie, whether the poor 
Italian, even if he succeeded in mollifying this impeiial Briton of the 
quill with his abject submission, would receive the proffered— we mean 
the advertised in India — six pence. 

Serious complications ate appiehended in the Ninth-Western Fron- 
tier — in the Mirauzai country. There were rumours that the Mamaz.u, 
Akhel, Alisheizai and Alikhel, nuinbei mg in .ill about 12,000 fighting 
men, were combining to prevent the making of the post on the Samana, 
and had held a jit get and sworn to use every means in their power to 
stop the work. It is unfoitunate theie are indications to justify the 
rumours. Nows was received on the night of the 4th April at Kohat 
that the woi king paitie-» on the Suntna Range had been attacked 
and that the 291I1 Punjab Iufautiy and a wing of the 3rd Sikhs, who 
kept on filing from 3 PM. till dusk, had nine men killed and seven 
missing. A later tclegiam repotted such an attack on the working 
parties all along the line fiom I.slai to Gulistan. 
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THE MANIPUR MASSACRE. 

News from Manipur is of an extremely painful 
character. Our worst fears have been realised, and 
a sad fate has overtaken Mr. Quinton and his party. 
The delay in the receipt of this news had indeed 
somewhat prepared the public mind for the worst, 
and so far it has broken the force of the shock which 
would otherwise be more stunning. Rut the event 
is appalling in all conscience, and has scarcely had a 
parallel in the past. The victims are Mr. Quinton, 
Colonel Skene, M r. Grim wood, Mr. Cossins, Lieu- 
tenant Simpson and Mr. Melville. Of course, Brac- 
kenbury had met a gallant death before. 

The only relieving feature of the catastrophe is the 
news telegraphed by the Head Clerk of the Political 
Agency that they died in action. There is no know- 
ing, however, how far this version may be relied 
upon. On the one hand, it is the report of an eye- 
witness and of a man evidently in a better position 
to give accurate information than the refugees and 
spies who bring the horrible story of the prisoners 
being treacherously murdered by the order of the 
Senapati. Again, Mr. Grim wood, who is generally 
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and not unnaturally believed to have had great in- 
fluence with the Senapali, being one of the party, it 
would seem improbable that even his presence 
should fail to avert such a catastrophe. On the other 
hand, then* are circumstantial accounts given by the 
Giirhh.i refugees of the mutilation to which the pri- i 
soiiei s are alleged to have been subjected before they * 
were beheaded. Then there is the Regent’s own ac- ! 
count of the Manipuris having become uncontrollable ’ 
at some alleged injury to their temples. The Re- ! 
gent’s letter, however, does not refer to any armistice i 
or (lag of truce - a significant, not to say suspicious: 
omission. For ourselves, we do not pin our faith on 
the account of father the Agency Baboo or that of 
the Reg* nt. Tin* former is not a free agent, and will ! 
probably never be one in regard to Manipur politics, ■ 
hoping as he does to serve in that state, until at any | 
rate the Regent is disposed of. The latter is direct- j 
Jy interested in deceiving. The Regent is on his 
trial- -a tiial the issue whereof may involve not his 
thione only but his very life also. The Manipuris 
are not ail overscrupulous people. They are just 
civilised enough to have lost the truth for which the 
aboriginal barbarians of India are famous. In the 
situation in which (he Regent is placed, lie is not 
likely to stick at anything. In throwing the respon- 
sibility of the massacre on his people, he has, we are 
all aid, born both pusillanimous as well as false!, with- 
out doing himself any good. Certainly, without good 
evidence, we are not prepared to believe that his 
people were out of hand. Their loyalty to their 
Chiefs and to their Blood Royal, we know. The Czar 
is not more profoundly venerated nor more implicitly 
obeyed by the Don Cossack than is their Raja or 
Chief of the Raj family by the Manipuri and the 
Manipuri Nagas or Lushais. They would lay their 
heads in cool blood if the Raja or Chief commanded 
the! sacrifice even in freak. Such is the theory of duty 
in all the old frontier kingdoms. And such is still a 
good deal the practice. The truth is, the Raja is 
deemed a god incarnate and the members of his 
family nr.* supposed to enjoy the divine afflatus. 

I h -y ill nr c privileged to make Brahmans of the 
laP n ivs who apply for such conversion. The 
hi Tea [ii.ilunans among them are those who lie- 
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go Is who are at bo -a represented bv rude stocks 
.m l i so s, l aider the circumstance, the idea of the j 
M ”it is going out of hand .seems to us ridiculous, j 
Nor w \s there anv cause for such a strange departure, i 
i in* T ‘-mention <-} temple is a bivolous jiretext. We | 
Lii"c w hat sort of temples and gods they have and I 
how mey regai d them. And such as they aie, the | 
British and their sepoys were the List persons in the j 
wo: Id to treat them with wnnloimess. It is more; 
Idcely that the prisoners were sacrificed in an ebulli- 
tion of savage triumph and recklessness of the 
Senapali, the real master of the situation. We sus- 
p‘*ct In* was e\nspornted chiefly with the Political 
A 'ent whom he had regarded as his friend. After 
lie* friend had helped him in [lacking the Maharaja j 
off to British fnlii, lie was not prepared to find him 
a p.aty to his destruction. But enough of this pain- 
ful suggestion, which, in the absence of true in- 
formation, is a mere speculation. Whatever, how- 
ever, the exact truth about the manner of the sad 
death of the English captives, their loss is a heavy 
calamity, and heavily the Manipuris shall pay for it. 


[April rr, ‘ 

The author of the whole evil, Koireng or the Sena- 
pati, has already paid for his savagery with his life. 
The brightest episode in this melancholy business is 
the chivalrous conduct of Lieutenant Grant. Directly 
the news of the precarious situation of affairs at 
Manipur reached Mandalay, he at once obtained per- 
mission of General Stewart to make a rush with a 
small force of less than too Rifles to the relief of the 
Knglish captives. A message was soon after sent 
to countermand his expedition, as it was 'reported at 
Shillong that the Manipuris were too strong in num- 
bers for a small party like Grant’s to make any 
impression on them. The messenger, however, failed 
to overtake him, and the dashing young officer, at the 
head of his forlorn hope, reached Thobal, within 10 
miles of Manipur, fighting the whole way. Here he 
occupied a mud fort which the Manipuris attacked in 
the night. The lighting lasted for three hours, till the 
Manipuris, failing to take the fort, retreated, losing the 
Senapti and two Generals, killed together with ten of 
their soldiers. Lieutenant Grant’s position, however, 
soon became serious from want of ammunition, but 
he was happily soon relieved by Captain Presgrave, 
who pressed forward from Langnton. There is an- 
other report, however, of the Maharaja himself 
having killed the Senapati lor his dastardly assassina- 
tion of the Knglish captives. This is another point 
of uncertainty about which one must be careful how 
he forms an opinion. The lenity which has been 
shown to the other English prisoners would, however, 
lend some support to the friendly attitude claimed 
by the Maharaja. The following captives have been 
release.d : — • 

42nd Regiment,, 13 Sepoys and 14 followers ; 43rd 
Gurkhas, 15 Sepoys and two followers; 44th Gurkhas, 

2 1 Sepoys, five followers and nine syces; British 
Agency, 12 employes; the Chief Commissioner's 
establishment, 18 employes including the head clerk, 
Mr. H. 1 ). Banerjee, and a signaller ; Mr. Williams, 
of the Postal Department, and 32 followers, besides 
thi! Post Master, Balm A. Banerjee, and a signaller. 

Baboo Russick Lai Kimdu, I lead Clerk, Political 
Agency, and Chandra Singh, Manipuri, Interpreter 
to the Agency, are detained to assist the Durbar in 
its English correspondence. They are sale. 

THE VICEROY /AY ROUTE FROM 
CALCU ITA TO SIMLA. 

Tiik Viceroy's short stay at Allahabad was the occa- 
sion of some interesting social ceremonies, and we 
need hardly say 1 1 is Lxceileucy went through them 
in his usual cordial and thoioiigh-going manner. 
The first w.is the unveiling in the Convocation Hall 
of tin: University of the porliwit of Sir Alfred Lyall, 
tin! founder and first Chancellor of that institu- 
tion. Lord Latisdnwne was invited to perform the 
function on behalf of the subsi.ribeis to tin* portrait 
by the Raja of Bhing.i, who took the opportunity to 
pay .1 brief but thoroughly warm tribute of praise to 
the varied eminent services of Sir Alfred, to which 
the foundation of the University was, as it were, a 
fitting crown. Raja Siva Prasad considered Sir Al- 
fred Lyall’s greatest service to the North-Western 
Provinces to be his recognition of the rights of 
Zemindars at a time when they were threatened with 
| extinction. This act of benevolence alone, said he, 
ought to immoratulisc his name in these provinces. 
In responding to his call, the Viceroy made a highly 
appreciative speech. Sir Alfred began and ended his 
career in the North-Western Provinces, and although 
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a considerable portion of his official life was spent 
outside the limits of these provinces, he might, said 
the; Viceroy, fairly be counted as a North-Western 
Province’s man from the “fact that at its commence- 
ment he gave nine years to them and at its end he rose 
to fill the place now occupied with such conspicuous 
success by His Honor the present Lieutenant-Govern- 
or.” He gave the North-West a University, a Legis- 
lature and a Rent Law, while his public works and his 
interest in the development of the railway have since 
borne the happiest results. Hut Sir Alfred’s distinc- 
tion is by no means adequately measured by his suc- 
cess fts an official. His claims rest on higher 
<> round. He will be known to the world for achieve- 
ments in scholarship even after his official career is 
forgotten. Lord Lansdowtie paid a glowing com- 
pliment to his learning in the following words : — 

‘‘Of Ins brilliant ami attentive peisonal qualities and attainments I 
hesitate to speak in the pieseme of those who know him so well. IT* 
w;hi above all things, a student, and a thorough student, tioin the day 
of his urnval in Imba until the day when lie left it. Ihohaldy no 
Indian admmistratot lias ever been at more pains to understand t he 
i mm ti y which he helped to govern. He was one of tnosf who are not 
omtent with knowing the surface of human affur.s, hut who seek rather 
to seal ch out the sources of events and the gteat principles winch 
nndeilie them. His knowledge was consequently exceptional in its 
extent, and in its thmoiighness, it gave him an exceptional insight into 
the life and character of the people of India and th.tt sympathy with 
their feedings without winch no Indian statesman can hope, for success. 
To culture of this kind Sir Alfred Lyall added a rem.ukable literary abi- 
lity which gave a ehai in to everything which proceeded from Ins pen. 
I line can be little doubt that, had he preferied such pursuits to those 
of an official life, he would have risen to the highest rank amongst 
modern writeis of the English language. It was once said of him, in 
le faience to the conspicuous gallantry which he displayed upon a 
memorable occasion at the time of the Mutiny, that, had he chosen the 
piofession of arms, he would have probably become a great soldier. 
It may ceitamly he said of him that had he chosen the piofession of 
jeiteis, he would, either as a wilier of prose or verse, have made his 
maik in it.” 

Iii tile afternoon His Excellency opened the water 
works. These are at last a fait accompli , after nearly 
:i quarter of a' century has elapsed since their first 
inception. As early as the year 1865 was the project 
first undertaken, but there were insuperable difficul- 
ties in the way, chief of which was the inadequacy of 
tli<! resources <>l the Municipality. At last Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, on assuming the reins of (Government, 
shrew himself into the scheme with all his heart. A 
man was offered to the Municipality, the services of 
an excellent Engineer were lent, and a guarantee for 
the use of a large quantity of water obtained from 
the militaiy authorities of the cantonment. With 
these advantages secured to the Municipal Commit- 
tee by tfie ( iovernm* if 11 . was combined another of no 
small import. nice. They were lucky to have, until of 
file, in Mr. L\>rter .1 Chairman of great tact and 
auergv, whoa* intervention contributed in no small 
measure, to the speedy realisation of the* scheme. 
Lasil\,they entrusted thewoikto a good firm of 
contractors, Messis. \V 1LI1, Lovett and »C/>mpany 
who have shown great promptitude 111 bringit/g it to a 
completion. I he total co a of the water supply is 
imaily 16 lacs of iiipees, tin* Imgtb of the pipes laid 
Cong 30 miles and the amount of supply available 
lor daily distribution h« ing two million gallons. Idle 
siiiq>Iy is taken from the Jumna instead of the 
(binges, as originally intended, there being insuper- 
able difficulties in utilising the latter sream from 
its wandering nature. The success of the. scheme is 
now complete, and it must always be a noble monu- 
ment of the energy and beneficence of the present 
Ruler of the Provinces. 

The Viceroy left Allahabad on the following day 
for Ph dibit, where he opened the new seetjon of 
the Rohilkhand and Kurnaon Railway. The. Vice- 
roy’s speech on this occasion was, as it were, a < com- 


plement of his recent great speech at Chhatisgurh, 
and, taken together, they embody a complete pre- 
sentment of the subject of main and feeder Rail- 
way lines. The peroration in which * Lord Lans- 
downe paid a graceful compliment to the Engineer, 
was very happily conceived. His Lordship said : — 

“Upon such an nrrasinn the Chief Engineer of the line is the 
i*m1 hem of thp honr. "1 he Lieutenant l nor and the Vieetoy 
m.iy come in for .in odd cheer, hut tin- name whn h leally brings 
down the house is inviii.ibiy that of the Chief Kngmeei, and the 
hour \> veiy piopeily Ins Inmr more th in th it of any other pei son 
concei ned. lie has fought his w.iy for montlis, or none pmhahly foi 
je.us, tin ough ohst.udes and obstim turns of c\eiy kind, moial and 
material, heloie he has been allowed to bleak ground. He has pro- 
bably had to scale the chits and ptcitpiies of Downing Slieet ; lo 
smooth the asnenlies of the Loral Government, and to wade sm cess- 
fullv through tin* quicksands of the Public Works Department. He is 
liable to lind, while he is puisuing Ins obp'tt, mat, pis! as sonie of om 
Indian rues alter their course, and move oif a few Indus to the light < »t* 
to the left when we ate about to budge them, so the Government of the 
day has oh m god its policy, leaving his budge, so to spe rk, high and dty, 
and adopting an altogether new and uuexpei ted com sc. When these 
<htfu nines h ive been overcome, the struggle with Natme begins, nnd 
the hue has to be rimed out, mile by mile, no muter what amount of 
physical obstacles am in the way, no mittm ho-v unhealthy the gountiv 
or how disadvantageous the conditions under whu ii tire work is rained 
out. At last, when the bailie li.ts been fought and won, he comes for- 
ward ter receive the thanks which .tie due to him, and no one ran be 
suirpused if they ate cmdially, nay enthusiastically, bestowed. Al- 
though Mi. I/. it is not here to teeeive our cnigi atulations, 1 trust that 
they will i each him, amt that he will know th it we have not forgotten hint 
to-day. I will, therefore, gentlemen, m proposing the mast which I am 
now about to give you, ask you to drink Mi. I/at \ hea^to with it, and to 
wish him a very speedy and complete teroveiy fmui^tlie unfot lunate 
illness which has pt evented him from joining us this morning. It te- 
mams for me now only to wish success to the nefvv line and to the 
Rohilkhand and Kurnaon Company in the enterprise which they have 
undertaken, and to join with the toast the name of Mr. Izat.” 

After such a candid acknowledgment and graphic 
description of the various causes which tend to retard 
the construction of a great and costly public work, no 
one need cavil at the delay which has attended the 
progress of the particular enterprise. 

Lord Lansdowne has approved himself equally 
well as a doer and a sayer. He is not a dilettanti 
official consciously attitudinising and cracking mols n\u\ 
rounding off a measure with an epigram, lie has 
no ostentation ; he seems averse to public speaking ; 
still when the occasion comes, In.* acquits himself with 
a success that would shame practised literary men. 

1 le has advanced his reputation doling the late season 
in the plains. 

THE ALE OH CONSENT 
Wmi Xuim r.» Dk. Joi. i:\nu \.n m h Mii \ i i u ipk jit. 

Sir,— T hough the bill li.t*, Ivooine l.tw md ihc submit oi ntir dis- 
cussion has 1* » . r r .«>mc ol its interest in u n:.< qiimice, I hope yni vviii 

not giiidge in*.* a lie L* g .iir ju,r to enable me to answer Dr. 

] > Ii .it l .IC h ar j a’ . ohj. « i inn , humiliated in vmn j-. uc nt M.tuh lj. 

1 entirely ilisiei-e With Dr. Uhan a» hat j:^’’ r , po-ation i )i a r tin 
Kiskis do m-t eiKouri,. the beg-ei," <*l mme than one fluid. 
V.s. iob-107, C.h. IT , Maim, i ite»l i» i lie l)i., do not nr all stjppoi t 
I hi v !• .v (l) The) kDu toa.'i eii*il U mi! f . nr .subp.i t limn ihgl 

i I I ) '1 in* tin. • it ^ oi > >;» m.i It d by ‘* 1 1 i:i .n ' h.i i In on ( »h < idy < \.nii tnvfl j 

| so fully that 1 >’•» not . r t lie . 1 1 ill l v 1 a I dj ug u p l Im <1 1 a n sMuii a ■ ,i i n . 

! Tills flush nM si right m i ' ! : • by ii.nl j J I ' » ' b< ynnd ■ mint ill it I ( iniiot 

p >ssi!>lv hop 1 ’ to -» ii i ,jy him, md, tl. mi ;h I i " od to ho, < it 1 1 D- n 

; m tin. i dm in. *. I i ii ii ii My mg, « 1 1 it l !r- > .ii [ . n n it mil i d t ii i . 

. oniiov i i - y v, ill h id to mv e - Ini i<* : > .' • 

1 *‘ 1 1 1 :.d'i ’ di -.a p * t « w • i '■ i ui 1 * .i. * > in * ■ o< i j), i * ,u i, hi I h i » i 1 put mi 

\ s l»/i toy, < h tph i I V, of M mu ( . jd * In 1 1 1 ■ w b \t t in- gi eat 

L iwgiver s i\s thuL tin- tn -a m is b< gul:- n ,i . a mum i ol duly, and that 

1 tin* youngm sons no ln*gm:<Mi of lu-a mdv i iu -,r and other sirnilai 
text-., lf)o nu :n -*t ot j to li ■ ( m I, < le. 1 1 / dio.v tfi it the SI, islet s do not 
! m d:° it p » iti.cly 'b'l ; it uy mi their f ,11 j vet » to beget too many 

! thddien. I he d< >» ti i n° 'null t;i v sue h imp' n lam o to the tddest son 

i may imt be agreeable to ilni.e who m; the youngm children of them* 
j patents. Hut th° sages .ire so exploit on the point that there is no 
; loom whatever for in unia’nmg the oppos.te view. If our Lawgivers 
| h, id deemed it neress.my to cmfoitiigv the iii> r?a *mg of pojHilal.ou, 
j th°y would siitely have Ini down that there ivaigie.it tehgious uu iit m 
begetting a large tiu-nbui of duldien. Mat ihete la not ;t single le\. 
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of begetting children, and were never intended to bear the inter- 
pretation the Dr. has put on them. Manu was in search of a 
plausible reason to support his doctrine of primogeniture, and he was 
only too glad to pounce upon the one formulated in the utterances 
under ron dd ' tatjoii. The argument that since by the birth of the 
first son t In’ father’s debt to the pitrtloks (2)'is discharged therefore that 
son is cntitL'd to the entire property, need not necessarily discourage 
the begetting <>f more than one child. The Bible enjoins its 
fblloivm to multiply, and yet it is in Christian countries that prirno- 
genirme flourishes ana that from very early times too. (3) The reason 
why Manu favoured primogeniture appears from verse 10H follow- 
ing. He was anxious, to secure that brothers should live in amity, 
pra^c and good-fellowship, for unity is strength. That Manu 
strongly encourages the begetting of as many children as possible, 
is clear from verse (4) 4, Ch. IX, where he lays down that the husband 
who fails to have intercourse with his wife during her ritu is blame- 
worthy. Mark the word ritu , That shews that the legislator had 
an eye solely to the possibility of impregnation and not to the grati- 
fication of the wife. 

We read in the Mahabharat that one son is no son even as one 
eve is no eye. Then again, every treatise on adoption advises the 
two-sonned man not to give in adoption. 

I am going to quote a new verse from Manu in support of my 
position that the Rishis intended that marriage should be con- 
summated at the very earliest opportunity. The verse is unmistaka- 
bly express in its wording. It lays down that he who marries a 
girl who has begun to menstruate shall not be liable to pay any 
su/ka to the girl’s father, because the father, by failing to give his 
daughter in marriage before menstruation and thus preventing her 
from bearing children, forfeits his control (guardianship) over her. 
(Verse 93, Ch. IX.) 

As for Medhatithi laying down that consummation of marriage 
is not proper on^thc first occurrence of a certain event within the 
first year after marriage, I think all that it is necessary for me to say 
is that he may very well be left out of consideration in discussing 
the rationale of the doctrine of the spiritual importance of sons and 
of the origin of the at least apparent injunction that marriage is to 
be consummated ordinarily on the first occurrence of a certain 
event. I may add that there is absolutely no foundation in the 
Shastrns for Medhatithi’s strange commentary on the point. 

>\uhin the four cm tiers of out Shusters which can betaken to support 
such a dnctiinc. On the cnntimy, it is positively laid down that, for 
spiritual put poses, one son is quite sufficient. There are some texts 
according to which it is desit.ible to have two sons. But neither the s/a/e.i 
of the Mahabharat referred to m “ Hindu’s ” letter, nor any other text 
supports the position that our Shatters enjoin the begetting of as many 
sons as possible. It may be that in ancient times the population of the 
Miimtiy was much smaller than it is now. But the solicitude evinced 
111 our holy Codes of Law for providing for the maintenance of wives 
and cliildten by the filter f<wult'is y clearly shows that the countiy was 
not in those times actually overflowing with milk and honey as we arc 
q>t to suppose. In fact, the data affotded by our legal literature 
amply justify the conclusion that the snuggle for existence was at 
1 'Mst as hard in ancient times as it is now. And if such was the ease, 
then it must be admitted that the sages had very good reasons not 
to encourage the over-increasing of population. Our correspondent 

Hindu may say that, as an orthodox evegele, I have no right to pry 
into the, motives and objects of our legislators. Whatever weight 
such an objection might hive, it would, if put forward against my 
position, come with very bad giace from “Hindu” whose main 
contention is at best a conjecture of the very Mine kind. 

^2) The reason given hy Manu for the doctrine of primogeniture 
shows that, according to him, one son is quite sufficient foi spiritual 
purposes, and that the begetting of too many muis is not enjoined I 
never iclied upon what Manu has said about the heirship of the eldest 
,<>n » tl > l jrove m y own position or to disprove that of “ Hindu.” I drew 
my conclusion from the reason of Uie law, and not from the law itself. 

( 3 ) The Bible positively enjoins its followers to multiply. But our 
Shusters do not contain any such injunction. Q M the contrary, it is 
expressly declared by our Rishis that one son , s sufficient for spiritual 
purposes. In European countries, succession usually takes place by 
piiniogeniture. But their law on the subjects based on the Feudal 
System, and has nothing to do with the religious considerations on 
lvh,ch Menu’s recommendation of the claims of the eldest son is 
based. 

(4) There are no doubt texts which enjoin that the husband must 
appmach his wife at Ritu. But all the leading authorities of the 
several Schools agree in laying down that the injunction is not binding 
after the birth of one male child. The law is so laid down also in a 
text of the Kurma Put an cited with approval in the Udvaha Tatwa . 


There is another thing in regard’ to Medhatithi’s direction that 
may be pointed out with advantage. It is that even if Medhatithi 
were to be followed, marriage would in a great many cases have to 
be consummated with girls under 12. For example, a girl may be 
married at 10 and menstruate soon after, in which case marriage 
will require to be consummated soon after she is II. I therefore 
fail to sec how Medhatithi can be cited in support of the 1 2 years’ 
ruJe. (5) 

f had almost forgot to mention that I have been most unfairly 
charged by the learned Dr. with having begged the question at 
issue. I thought I was only quoting the learned Dr. himself when 
I' said that the Rishis directed consummation of marriage ordinarily 
on the first occurrence of a certain event in the wife. 

Hindu. 
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VOLUNTEERS IN INDIA. 

GENERAL DEPARTMENT. MISCELLANEOUS — Cir. No. 4. 

Calcutta, the 19th February 1891. 

From W. Maude, Esq., Under -Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

To the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Miscellaneous Revenue 
Department (Commissioners have been informed direct) ; 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Land Revenue 
Department (Commissioners have been informed direct) ; 
the Commissioners of Divisions ; the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta ; the Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal ; the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Bengal ; the In- 
spector-General of Police, Lower Provinces ; the In- 
spector-General of Jails, Lower Provinces ; the Inspector- 
General of Registration, Lower Provinces ; the Director 
of Public Instruction ; the Port Officer, Calcutta ; the 
Protector of Kmigiants ; the Superintendent of Emigra- 
tion, Calcutta ; the Embarkation Agent, Goalundo ; the 
Conservator of Forests ; the Meteorological Reporter, 
Bengal ; the Accountant-General ; and the Director of tffi 
Department of Land Records and Agriculture, Bengal. 
Sir,— In forwarding the enclosed copy of a letter (No. 65 B, dated 
the 7th January 1891, published in Reis tj R,<y\et of April 4, 
1891,) from the Government of India, in the Military Depart- 
ment, and its enclosure, on the subject of increasing the number 
of Volunteers in India, I ain directed to say that the Lieu- 
tenant Governor trusts that, in view of the great importance attach- 
ed to the subject by the Govern incur of India, )ou will do all you 
can to promote the Volunteer movement. Sir Charles Elliott freely 
admits that, while the Volunteers of Bengal are second to none in 
quality, they could be considerably increased in numbers, and is 
most anxious to secure a substantial addition to the force. 

2. I am to lequest that you will be so good as to consider the 
subject, and to report in the month of July next, after suitable 
enquiry, what measures you consider advisable lor the purpose. 

GENIRAL DEPARTMENT. MISCELLANEOUS ISO. 6. 

Calcutta, the 261 h March 1891. 

From C. E. Buckland, Esq., OJ/g. Set ret, try to the Govt, of Bengal \ 

To the 'Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Land Revenue De- 
partment. 'Secretary to rh<' Board of Revenue, Miscel- 
laneous Revenue Department ; Commissioners of Divi 
sions ; Commissioner ol Police, Calcutta ; Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Bengal; Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Bengal ; Inspector-General ol Police, Lower Provinces ; 
Inspcctor-Gencra! of Jails, Lower Provinces; Inspector- 
General of Registration, Lower Provinces ; Director of 
Public Instruction ; Pori Officer, Calcutta ; Protector of 
Emigrant*, and Superintendent ol Emigration, Calcutta ; 
Embarkation Agent, Goalundo ; Conservator of Forests ; 
Meteorological Reporter, Bengal ; Accountant-General ; 
Director of the Department of Land Records and Agri 
culture. 

' Comissioncrs have been addressed direct. 

Sir, — In continuation of this Department’s circular letter No. 4, 
dated 19th February 1891, on the subject of increasing the number 

(5) It appears that “Hindu” has not taken the trouble to follow 
the drift of my reasoning. I never meant that Medhatithi’s commen- 
tary contained any direct authority for the position that consummation 
could not be proper in any case, on a child-wife of less than 12 years. 
I cited Medhatithi only in order to show that the rule as to approach- 
ing the wife at Ritu is subject to such exceptions as are warranted by 
other teys and by the dictates of reason and common sense. The 
text of Kurma Puran referred to above points also to the same 
conclusion. 
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of Volunteers in India, I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to address you again with a view to explaining the course which it 
appears to His Honour advisable to adopt for the purpose of sti- 
mulating the Volunteer movement in Bengal. 

2. Sir Charles Elliott has recently had the opportunity of con- 
ferring on this question with several of the officers in command of 
Volunteer Corps, and of ascertaining the means by which a consi- 
derable degree of success has been attained in the North-Western 
Provinces. Ft has been brought to his notice that the grant of 
certain concessions to the Active Volunteers would have a beneficial 
effect in conducing to the efficiency, and therefore to the attractive- 
ness, of the existing corps : and these points have been accordingly 
laid before the Government of India. But, while His Honour 
attaches great importance to this branch of the question, he is most 
desirous (as he has already stated) to obtain an increase in the num- 
bers of the Active Volunteers and Reservists throughout Bengal. 

If the Civil Officers will take personal interest in the movement 
and thoroughly understand the objects and His Honour’s wishes, 
he believes that this desirable result can be secured. lie wishes 
also to remind all officers of the views of the Government of India 
on this subject, as expressed in the letter of the Sccrctaiy in the 
Military Department, No. 65B, dated 7 r h January 1891. 

3. It is unnecessary to dwell on’ the advantages of an Active 
Volunteer force. The object of the Volunteer Reserve scheme is, 
briefly, to render available in an emergency every European and 
Eurasian capable of bearing arms, who is not already a member of 
[lie Active force. In the North-Western Provinces substantial 
progress has been made in most districts in enrolling members of 
the Reserve, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Ihovinces has called on the Civil Oiliccrs within his jurisdiction to 
make further efforts so as to ensure the enrolment of all save those 
who, from physical infirmity or other good reasons, are unable to 
join the organization. Sir Charles Elliott would be glad to sec 
similar efforts initiated and sustained throughout Bengal. He is 
aware that for the most part the inhabitants belong to less mariial 
rices than those of Upper India, and that to some extent an opinion 
prevails that there is not the same need for Volunteer forces in 
Bengal as elsewhere. He would ask you to counteract this view : 
the necessity for a state of preparedness for times of danger ami 
difficulty exists in these provinces as in other parts of India : and 
the policy of the Government of India which aims at a large in- 
crease of the Volunteer forces has nowhere excluded Bengal from 
its purview. 

4. It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that the first step to- 
wards securing the enrolment of all eligible persons is that the 
Collector should prepare for each district, and the Head of each 
Department for all offices subordinate to himself at his head quarters, 
a nominal roll in the annexed form of all European and Eurasian 
adults, showing (in column 4) whether they are members of a 
Volunteer force or (in column 5) whether they are Reservists: and 
(in column 6) whether they have not as yet joined either organiza- 
tion. These lists should be amended as changes occur, and should 
he kept up to date in each district office and in each separate De- 
partment. In respect to the entries of the official residents, little 
Double should be experienced. The income-tax and census returns 
should assist in th <5 picparation of the lists of non official residents. 
Heads of Departments arc requested to lend their influence to assist 
the Collectors in recruiting among the departmental officers in the 
mofussil, 

5. While th^sc lists arc under preparation, and when they have 
been prepared, every opportunity should be taken to persuade all 
' ligiblc persons to join the Active Volunteers, and to those who are 
tmabic to join the Active force the objects of the Reserve scheme 
should be fully explained. I am to request that you will use your 
best efforts to induce all those who have not yet enrolled themselv-s 
to join cither the Active Volunteer force or the Reserve. H the 
objects of the latter, and the simple conditions attaching to it, are 
ptopcrly rcpiescntcd, there are, ’it is believed, but few* residents 
who would decline to join one or other branch of the organization 
h»r mutual defence. Reservists need nor be required to wear uni 
form or to attend drill, but to shoot a small number of shots annu- 
ally, to keep their rifle ami ammunition carefully and in readiness, 
and to he prepared to join the Active Volunteers whenever a serious 
<• nmrgency occurs. His Honour trusts that you will distinctly 
understand (1) that the first object should be to introduce men to 
; ( un a force of Active Volunteers whenever possible, (2) that the 
Reserve should nor compete with the Active Volunteer force or 
deprive it of men who would otherwise be willing to join it, but 
( 3 ) l hat it is most desirable to induce all European and Eurasian 
J dults to join a Reserve force rather than remain uncnrollcd in any 
force. 

6. In cases in which a resident declines or is unfit to join, a 
bricl statement of the reasons, where intimated, should be entered 
in the column (7) of remarks. 

His Honor thinks, if the easy character of the conditions,, and 
tbc importance of the organization in their own interests is fully 
explained, that no reasonable man will decline to be amenable to 
P cr suasion. 


7. The lists should be prepared for each District or Department 
in duplicate as soon as possible. One copy of the list should be 
forwarded to this office with your remarks. 

8. In Circular No. 4, dated 19th February 1891', you were de- 
sired to report in the month of July next what measures you con- 
sidered advisable for the promotion of the Volunteer movement. 
The present communication is not intended to supersede that cir- 
cular, but it will serve to show you more fully the attention which 
is now being accorded to the whole subject. The return now 
asked for should be submitted along with your reply to the earlier 
circular in July. 


A BRITISH HUSBAND’S PRIVILKGKS. 

On March 19th, before the Court of Appeal consisting of the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and Lord Justice Fry, a 
return was made to the wiit of habeas corpus, granted on the pre- 
vious Tuesday directed to Mr. K. H. Jackson, requiting him to 
bring up his wife (who up to that time had been detained in a hous” 
at Blackburn) to the Court to give her an opportunity of stating 
her case. Mr. Jackson, who was represented by counsel, himself 
appeared, and Mrs. Jackson was also present. 

Counsel engaged in the case were : For Mrs. Jackson’*, relative;, 
Mr. Finlay, O. C., and Mr. Forbes L.ttikcsicr ; for Mr. Jackson, 
Mr. Hcnn Collins, Q. C., Mr. T. Tcncll, and Mr. Malcolm 
Douglas. 

The principal facts will appear from the following from the 
argument : — 

Mr. Collins then submitted that the affidavits showed that Mr. 
Jackson had no access to his wife, and that lie had exercised the 
right which a husband had at common law, it he desired to scenic 
the possession and society of his wife. 

The Lord Chancellor — Do you say he has a right to take posses- 
sion of his wife and imprison her ? 

Mr. Collins — Not to imprison her, but to confine her so as to 
prevent her from eloping. 

The Lord Chancellor — What do you mean by eloping ? 

Mr. Collins— I mean going away with the view to absent herself 
from his society. I do not use the word in its popular sense. 

The Lord Chancellor — Going away and continuing away from 
him ? 

Mr. Cf>ll ins — Yes. 

The learned counsel then went on to contend that the 
law in the matter was corieetly laid down by Mr. Justice 
Coleridge in Cochrane’s case, where it was stated that a 
husband had a right to obtain possession of his wife by strategem, 
and if she announced her intention of going away again, he 
had a right to detain her. Lord Mansfield had cited the law to the 
effect that a man might beat his wife, but not in a violent and cruel 
manner. It was also laid down in the reign of Charles II. that the 
wife is subject to her husband. Yet he may not put her to death. 
(Laughter). Ami neither may he beat her, and she may swear the 
peace against him and neither may he starve her. 

The Lord Chancellor— -I wonder if it would be a good return to 
habeas corpus if a person were confined in a prison to say that he 
had a free run ol it, and was not confined to one cell. 

Mr. Collins thought not. A husband hail a right to confine his 
wife to a house to prevent her escaping, but not to imprison lu r. 
Their lordships called it imprisonment. 

The I. old Chancellor. — I won’t call it a prison. Suppose vou 
have a laige place Mirioiinded by four walls, and you confine a pot 
son within that, would that be imprisonment. 

Mr. Collins— Yes, in law, but not in fact. (Laughter). 

'The Lord Chancellor— You think that “ stone walls do not a 
prison make ? ” 

Pvlr. Collins — Yes. “ Nor iron bars a < age” (Laughter). 

The Master of the Rolls— bln. woul 1 be imptisuncd, 1 suppoo*, 
if she were tied to a bedpos*, or Hiked in a room. 

Mr. Collins -Yes. 

The Lord Cham ellm — Suppose w<\ upon t ln-se (a. fs whit h ate 
in tin* icturn, should coin loth-* combr/un Hut this uas nnpnson - 
merit > 

Mr. Collins- Then I am afraid tint 1 should he wrong. Mv 
position is that, imp; isonm- nt not bum* iushh.ibl'\ c.>nlincm< nt is 
justifiable. I say that the detention of tlm lady in h- r Inn hand 1 ■, 
house, with a free right to go anuvlicri she lik<-s within that house, 
and also taking her out for diives, i> not uupi jsomiuin. 

The Lord Chancellor— Musi you istabbJi, a*i a wmdition prece- 
dent to the exon, is * of the husband’s power, that the wife is nuking 
undue use ol her liberty ? 

Mr. Collins— Yes ; 11 is only reconcilable with the law to attribute 
it to the special facts of the case. 

Mr. Collins then proceed' d to cite instances in which he con- 
tended that the authority of the husband over the wife had been 
upheld. In one of these case, ir was stared that a husband was 
responsible for seeing that his wife kepi “in the path of duty.” 

| The Lord Chancell' 1— That is one of several figutative expres- 
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sions which have occurred in what you have been reading, and I 
don’t altogether follow them. For instance, “ the path of duty.” 
What is “the path of duty?” Is it a divergence from some sup- 
posed standard^ say the Apostolical order that a wife should obey 
her husband ; and do you argue that if 6he does not do so, he may 
imprison her ? 

Mr. Collins — No ; the Court, I imagine, has to lay down its de- 
finition of what that duty is. 

Lord Esher — But according to your argument the husband may 
take the law into his own hands without coming to the Court. 

The Lord Chancellor said it had undoubtedly been held that a 
husband had a right to enforce his right to his wife against other 
parties by writ of habeas corpus, as for such purposes the law as- 
sumed that the proper place for the wife was her husband’s home. 

Mr. Collins proceeding argued that a man had a right to use 
necessary violence, in indcavouring to obtain possession of his wife, 
when 

Lord Esher interposed, saying that it had been clearly shown by 
the affidavits that a lawyer’s clerk had assisted Mr. Jackson by 
dragging Mrs. Jackson into the carriage by the shoulders in sbeh a 
manner that for decorum's sake the husband had to assist her. 

The Lord Chancellor said he should call attention to the insult 
which the lady had received later on. 

Mr. Collins went on to say that a husband had a right in a view 
of the disobedience of his wife to his lawful commands “to confine, 
but not to imprison her.” 

The Lord Chancellor — What does that mean r 

Mr. Collins-— I think it must mean reasonable restraint, in order 
to enforce the marital right as against actual punitive imprisonment. 

Lord Esher — Suppose that a wife wanted to go to Marshal and 
Snelgrove’s to buy dresses, and her husband thought it extravagant, 
would he be entitled to lock her up to prevent her “wasting his 
estate ?” 

Mr. Collins thought, under the authorities he had cited, that that 
right would exist. 

The Lord Chancellor — But supposing she went, would he be 
entitled to punish her by locking her up until she promised not to 
do so again, or in any other way ? 

Mr. Collins— T will not say that, but he might bind her by vows. 

Lord Esher said, looking at the matter in another way, if the 
husband had, instead of seizing his wife at the church door, applied 
for a habeas corpus against the relatives with whom she was stopping 
of her own free will, the court would never have granted it ; then, 
according to Mr. Collin’s argument, he might have seized his> wife 
by violence ; so that the husband would show himself more powerful 
than the law. 

Mr. Collins said this might have occurred, but then the man 
would have had a right to his wife, and would not have been ham- 
pered by certain considerations which would have hampered the 
court. Counsel went on to quote a case in which it had been held 
that the wife of a man who had ill-trcatcd or threatened to ill- 
treat her, could not have prohibition against him at common law 
because she was, to translate the old law Latin, “ under the rod of 
her husband.” 

Lord Esher— Then he could beat her to any extent, 

Mr. Collins — Under the old Roman law a husband might slay his 
wife if she drank wine. 

Lord Esher — Then an English wife is wors* off than a dog ? 

Mr. Collins — That, my lord, is a moot point, which I am not at 
present prepared to discuss. (Laughter). The learned counsel 
then proceeded to explain that married to Mrs. Jacksbn under pecu- 
liar circumstances, Mr. Jackson went to New Zealand almost directly 
after the ceremony. He returned in consequence of letters written 
by his wife, but when he got home he found that access to her was 
.denied him by the persons in whose house she was living. He was, 
therefore, obliged to get an order from the Court for the restitution 
of conjugal rights, and the lady refused to obey that order. 

The Lord Chancellor said that did not seem to justify the husband 
in violently carrying her away to a house. Arrived there she from 
tear of being drugged went without food for a long time, and it w. s 
also in the affidavits that Mr. Jackson pulled her bonnet off and 
threw it into the fire. 

Mr. Collins— She says so. 

The Lord Chancellor— But it is not denied. 

The Lord Chancellor -We think that we must see this lady 
herself, for so far as wc can at present see there has been no direct 
communication between her and her solicitor, this being attributable 
to external influences. Wc must satisfy ourselves that the lady is 
a perfectly free agent in what she is at present doing. 

Mrs. Jackson was then escorted to the Judges’ room, and their 
lordships left the bench. 

On their returning into Court, 

The Lord Chancellor said that in this case the Court had satisfied 
themselves by hearing what Mrs, Jackson herself had to say, that in 
the refusal to go to her husband’s house, and on her resistance to 
continue in it, she was acting entirely ot her own free will, and had 
not been forced, or compelled, or even induced by any one else to 
refuse to continue in her husband’s house. He confessed that the 
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propositions that had been laid down in the course of the arguments 
were such as it was with reluctance he could suppose had ever 
formed part of the English law. In former years it had been boldly 
maintained by learned counsel that slavery wasa part of the law of 
England, but if any one were to put forward such a proposition as 
that now, it would be received with something like ridicule. In 
the same way whatever quaint and even absurd dicta might be 
contained in the old books as to the right of the husband over his 
wife, he should sctrccly have expected to hear them seriously put 
forward in a court of justice in the present day. Some phrases had 
been cited, which it was said justified a husband in using physical 
violence towards his wife, which were totally inconsistent with the 
rights of free human creatures. He only mentioned this^because it 
appeared to him that the authorities upon the subject were, every 
one of them, tainted with that sort of notion of the absolute dominion 
of the husband over the wife, which lay at the foundation of the 
earlier cases, so that the question of law, as far as the question had 
ever been raised, had been raised in an abstract form, and was 
unaccompanied with circumstances by which qualifications might 
be introduced into an abstract proposition laid down. He believed 
that the first and only case that had ever occurred, which decided 
that the husband had the right of the custody of his wife’s person 
was Cochrane's case. But no case whatever had been cited to estab- 
lish the legal proposition that the husband had complete dominion 
over his wife’s person. He did not mean to say there might not be 
cases in which the husband would not be justified in interfering with 
his wife by physical force, as for instance, if she was going to throw 
herself out of the window, or going downstairs for the purpose of 
eloping with some person, and was thus about to stain her husband’s 
honour. If the proposition of law laid down in the authorities was 
limited to that extent, he thought that it would be justified. But 
here the husband in his return to the writ merely set forth that 
having been married to the lady, and going to New Zealand, he was 
refused access to her by her relations on his return, and that he had 
seized her by physical force and taken her to his house. That was 
the return that was put forward to justify the admitted imprison- 
ment of this lady. He did not think that he was able to take upon 
himself to express with sufficiently precise language the difference 
that existed between confinement and imprisonment, but if there 
was any distinction between them at all he should say that on the 
facts of this case there had been imprisonment, and not mcrelv 
confinement. He did not find in the return anything that could 
justify the husband in restraining the liberty of his wife. The 
proposition of law put forward was that where a wife had wi: 
fully absented herself from her husband, and the husband had 
a right to seize possession of her by force and to detain her 
in his house until she should restore him his conjugal rights. 
He was certainly not prepared to assent to any such proposition, 
because the legislature had expressly deprived the Matrimonial 
courts of the power to imprison a wife for refusing to restore her 
husband his conjugal rights. The consequence of the contention 
on the part of Mr. Jackson was that the Matrimonial Court, having 
no power to punish the wife, except by attachment for contempt, 
in which case she would be imprisoned in a lawful prison, the 
husband had a right to take her into custody and to imprison her 
in his own house. He was of opinion that no such rights existed at 
law, and lie was personally of opinion that no such rights had ever 
existed at law. He was prepared to say that no English subject 
had a right to imprison another English subject, whether she was 
his wife or not, provided they were zui juris and of responsible age. 
But the facts went further in this case, was it nothing that a lady 
coming from church on a Sunday afternoon had been seized by 
force by a number of men and thus subjected to insult, and was it 
nothing that when her husband got her into his house he should 
tear her bonnet off her head and throw it into the fire ? He ad- 
mitted that the latter assertion rested upon the statement of the 
wife, but it had not been contradicted. He regarded, with some- 
thing like Jndignation, the facts which had been set forth in this 
case, and the absence of anything like the sense of delicacy and 
respect which was due to a wife whom the husband had sworn to 
love and cherish. Doubtless the earlier parts of the story as told 
by the husband did not throw discredit upon him, but those parts 
rested upon his affidavit alone, and he refused to discuss them be- 
cause he did not know how far to tru9t them, seeing that the lady 
had not been allowed to answer them. The result in his judgment 
was that th<frc was no power by law which authorised the husband 
to act as he had done, aud that the facts shown amply warranted the 
lady in fearing violence. The return to the writ was therefore bad 
and the lady must be restored to her freedom, and must be at com- 
plete liberty to choose her own place of residence. 

The Master of the Rolls, in concurring, said that the proposition 
of law sought to be established by the husband would render an 
English wife the abject slave of her husband, who would own her 
as a property and as a chattel which he might dispose of in any way 
he chose. There was no ground for supposing that it had ever been 
the l&w of England that a husband was entitled to beat his wife 
with a stick no thicker than his thumb. 

Lord Justice Fry concurred. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
** *“ mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shoitness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotrhes on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Xervous and Trembling Sensations, &r. 
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J)KKCHAM\S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 
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J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
J) EEC HA M’S PILLS 
|) EEC HA M’S PILLS 
'nEECHAM’S BILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EEC HAM’S PILLS 


The Jit r/ dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes . This is no fie- 
tion,for they have done 
it in comulessvtascs. 

Every suffer er is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
af knowiedyed to he 
WOK I'H A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s li 0 u 1 d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 


DEEC HAM’S PILLS the system.” If taken 
I) according 


according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
'I'li is lias been proved 
nEECHAM'S PILLS by thousands who 
I) have tiicd them, and 

found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 

l)KKCHAM’S PILLS u 't!' " se - , 

I) Bor a Weak Sto- 

mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Dism - 
dei s of the Livei, they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
deis on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole niiisntl.it sys- 
tem, restore the long 

pKECHAM’S PILLS lo5t complexion, bung l 
f) back the keen edge of 

appetite, and amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human ft ami*. 
These me facts test ifird 
>E ECU AM’S BILLS t0 continually by mem 
beisof all classes of 
society, and one of t he 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debnii t- 

t»*d is, BEECHAM’S 
BILLS have the 
longest Sale of any 
Talent M edit me in 
the Wot Id. 

Sole Aeknts for India : 

NAYLOR. SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot, Cl roe Street, 

CALCUTTA : 
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Reduced price sale or 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS <fc SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we will clear our goods at leduced 
prices during April. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 

. promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with y 2 anna postage. 

A. C. MITTKA & CO., 

29, DIIURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

TIIH AGE OF CONSENT IMEL. 

TIIHE following publications by the Calcutta 
-L Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dun’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Risliis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
ti.il. Half anna. 

4. I he Gathhadhan Vyavada by Pandit 
Kamnath Taikaiatna (of Santipore), author of 
V a slide 0 Bijva (.1 Sanskrit epic) and Bandit j 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

5. Abstract of the Vy avast* in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjco 
M.a., K.L., Biofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


FOR SALE 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Manava Pharma Sasha , or the Institutes of 
Menu, coinpi ismg the Indian System of Duties 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and levised by Graves Chamney Haugh- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Pi ice Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

Bhagavat (Ida, Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with Smskiit Text. Thoroughly tevised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Meg ha Du/a , Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H. IL Wilson, with the 
S.mski it i e\t. Cloth, Re. j, postage I anna, 
Shahuntala, or the Fatal Ring. Englished by 
Jones, Cloth, As. 8, postage 1 .mn.i, 
Macbeth - ■ A n Explanatory Paraphrase of; or 
Macbeth leiuleicd into litcial Pmsp. By i > , . 
James IL Ballantyne, Puncipal, Beiiaics 
College. Cloth, As. <S, postage 1 » anna. 

/ / il son's San sic* it- English ‘ Dt\ tionai \\ by 
Professor H. IL Wilson, 3rd edition. Unab- 
ridged. L**at liei , Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

el statu t\ eseatt //cc, (ompiismg the History 
ami Antiquities, the Aits, .Silences and Liter - 
atuie ot Asia. A faithful reprint with Plates, 

L V * ^ 3 ' p 'stage As. 3. Vul. II. 

Rs. 3 8, postage As. 3 f tm 
Ayeen Akbet r, <n tlm Institutes of the Em- 
prior Akbei. h r.incis Gladwin’s version in 
3 v ols. V o*. I, Rs i-,j, postage As. 2. 

ft Please memioii 1 Ins P.,|, 0 r when sen. ling 
for the books. 

Upi.ni)K\ L\i. Das, 

No. lo i'i, Mussiilmaupai .1 Lane, Calcutta 
IN THE PRESS. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

LOVE AT THE GRAVE. 

BY MISS PHBCEBE CARLY. 

Remembrancer of nature’s prime, 

And, herald of the autumn near, 

The Ufcst month of the summer-time, 

flowers, is with us here. 

hfore than the eloquent lip can preach 
To every heart that hopes and fears, 

What solemn lessons does it teach 
Of Jhe quick passage of our. years. 

To me it brings the thoughts of one 
Who, in the summer's fading ||oom, ^ 

, From the fond aims of went down 
¥i> the dim silence of the tomb. 

How often since has spring’s soft shower 
Revived the life in nature’s breast, 

And the sweet herb and tender flower 
H«ve been renewed above her rest. 

How many summer-times have told 
To mortal hearts their rapid flight, 

Sipce first this heap of yellow mould 
Shut out her beauty from my sight. 

Since first, to her who perished true, 

• My sad feet near her pillow trod, 

And year by year the pathway grew 
Deeper and deeper in the sod. 

Now the neglected roses tell 
Of no kind hand to tend them nigh ; 

0 God ! I have not kept so well 
My faith as in the years gone by. 

Rut here today my step returns, 

And kneeling where these willows wave, 

And the bright flame of sunrise burns 
Down through the pale leitVtSfto thy grave !-- 

1 cry, forgive, that I could prove, 

Foigeteful of thy memory — 

«Foigive me, that a human love 

Once came between my soul and thee ! 

# For this unfaithful heart that yearned 
For living love its life to cheer, 

^Broken and bleeding has returned 
To stifle down its crying hete ! 


^ For thine on earth was love to me 

Which time could shake not* nor estrange ; 
Ami, hist one ! where the angels be 
I know affection cannot change. ^ 


RESOLVES. 

BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 

I have said 1 would not meet him ; have 1 said the words in vain? 
Sunset burns along the bill-tops, and I’m waiting here 
But my promise is not btnken, though I stand where oifte^we met ; 
When I hear his coming footsteps, 1 can fly him even yeL 

We have stood here oft when evening deepened slowly o’er the plaid, 
But I must not, dare not, m$t him in the shades here again ; 

, For l qould not turn away and leave that pleading look and tone, 
And the souovv of his parting would be bitter as my own. 

In tfj(lBd and distant ether the firstdktr is shining through, 

And another, and another I trembles JHftly in the blue : 

Should I linger but one moment in the shadows whete I stand, 

I shall see the vine-leaves parted, with a quick, impatient hand. 

But I will not wait his coming 1 he will surely come once more. 
Though I said I would not meet him, I have told hirn^so before 
And he knows the stacs of evening see me standing here ftgaiq — 

O, he surely will not leave me now to watch and wait in vain 1 

l 

j« ’T is the hour, the time, of meeting ! in one moment ’t will be past ; 

| And last night he stood beside me ; was that blessed time the tost ? 

I ccy^i better bear my soirow, could I live that parting o’er ; 

O, rwUh 1 had not told him that I would not coma once more 1 

Could that have been the night-wind moved the branches thus apart ? 
Did I hear a coming footstep, or the beating of my heart ? 

No ! I hear him, I ran see him, and my weak resolves are vain ; 

I will fly, but to his bosom, and to leave it not again ! 


THE SPRING OF ACTION. 

In Love must all things centie : -to this end 
j Man hath his being duly rests in love. 

Deeds freely done alone have praise above, 

Nor baser springs must with right action blend. 

Alf force, or fear, or Inst of pleasure lend 
A reason for our doings, then they move 
Finn*, a wrong source* and shall all wot (hies? prove, 
For to our own mean selves alone they tend. 

God lovelh us : — would dm our souls could soar - 
*Above the felteis of this mortal clay, 

Mon* fully love, mu#* perfectly obey. 

Ami dins dns glmions no *ge wear once more • 

F'»i eveiy thought of n»v • man's Ite.ttr c.»n fiane, 

S >f tens ill-: curse that ny inait** sinning came. 
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Nkws and Our Comments. 

Kakly in the morning of May 10, will come off the transit of Mercuiy. 
The last was in November 1881 and theie will be another in 1894. 

* 

* * 

The Bishop of Liverpool threatens a social convulsion, unless the 
Upper Ten show mote sympathy with the masses and promote their 
temporal comfort. 

• * 

The Chinese Government is said to have prohibited the slandering of 
Missionaries. 

• • 

Ar the Devon Assizes, a plaintiff characterized the conduct of the 
defendant as “very unchristianhke.” Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
is reported to have stopped him saying “ Y011 must not say that. We 
don’t know anything about Christianity here ; we are lawyers.” 

# * 

IN Palestine, in 1841 the Jews numbered only 8,000. In 1883, they 
grew to 23,000. Now they are censusscd at 70,000. This, is a brisk 
rate of immigration. The Jews are doing their best to realise pro- 
phecy. But there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. 

* 

/ + * 

The pic- Victorian gold coin has ceased to be legal tender. 

• * 

Mr. Eaidley Norton who withdrew his subscription of Rs. 500 from 
the Madias TJiadlaugh \lemori.d Fund, is willing to be out of 
pocket to that extent and will “ be quite ready to assist Mrs. Bonner 
(Mi. Bi ad laugh’s daughter) if she will permit my love and reverence 
of her father’s memory to send her my quota direct.” Why does not 
Mr. Norton send his quota to the President of the National Secular 
Society which has appealed for subscriptions to provide for Mrs. 
Bonner and to liquidate the liabilities of the deceased which exceed 
/4,58b, the value of lys personal estate? 

• 

• • 

The Appendix to the Calcutta Gazette of Wednesday publishes the 
preliminary Jury Lists- .Common and Special -for the High Court. 
I hey will be closed on theB)th April. Any person who^deems 
himself for any reason wrongl^included should immediately address 
the Clerk of the Crown. The Shrievalty being an ancient institution, 
the Sheriff or the Clerk of the Crown does not easily tolerate 
changes. The office of the Municipal Commissioners is still de- 
scribed as that of the Justices who have the^e fifteen years ceased to 
administer the municipal affairs of the city. It is curious to find the 
famous Baboo Stirendranath Banerjec described as only an inhabitant. 
Smely, he could not possibly be less than that. Ami is it come to this 
that the great Surrender Not is huddled in the same boat with all the 
Smithy Browns, and Robinsons of vulgar Bahoodom ? For shame! 
The Indian Association ought to hasten to the rescue of its Chief. 
There aie not a few other anomalies and cut iosities. While a Rui 
Bahadoor is allowed his title, the sons of a living Raja are* ignored 
as Kumars. It will be news to many that Baboos Dwijendra 
Nath Tagote and Jotindra Nath Tagore, of Dwarka Nath 1\« gore’s 
Street, have levelled to Hinduism. 

• « 

• • 

The three Subdivisions of Darjeeling, Knrseong and Teesta of the 
Forest charge hitherto known as the Darjeeling Division, have been 
broken up into three separate Forest Divisions. 

* 

♦ * 

A FUi.r. Bench of the Bombay High Court— Mr. Justice Telang dis- 
senting— have held that a member of an undivided Hindoo family 
< mild not sue his uncles for a paitition of the joint pioperty during 
the life lime of his father. Under the Dayabhag School in Bengal, 
of course that particular situation does not arise. Otherwise, under the 
Calcutta High Court, partition has become the rule with hardly any 
exception. 

• • 

The Indian Daily News of Thursday publishes aBctter from a Bengali 
correspondent who, in apparently his true name, writes on “ Our Happy 
New Year.” He wishes to “be allowed to convey his heart-felt good 
wishes to the editor and his humble readers on the occasion of the 
rolling of our New Year.” We wonder whether the poor editor or 
any of his humble leaders understands “the occasion,” and really 


doubt whether either of them will be thankful for the “good wishes” 
howsoever “ heart-felt.” Mr. Mittra scarcely maktfs his case clear 
when he adds “ We have seen another year,” — which is that ? — “ and we 
rejoice to congratulate our common brethren on the extension of 
another year” — the same as the one mentioned above, or any other? 
Is it the past year or the new year?— “in their happy lives?” All 
this may he beautifully vague, but our compatriot has a practica 
purpose to serve. “This is the proper time,” he says, “ for us to en- 
courage one another to meet the year with national rejoicings and 
thanksgivings.” But nothing can be done in this lahd without Gov- 
ernment — not even the encouraging of one another, specially the “com- 
mon people.” Ilete then is the specific, proposal for carrying out the 
great object. “ Tire Government should set apart our happy New 
Yeui’s day as a holiday.” Just so ! And the letter concludes with the 
terse remark, “ Sorry that other nations have, but we have not, such 
good holidays for the present.” Who can help being moved by such a 
wail of Oriental patriotism ? 

# • 

• 

A German has censussed the paper mills in the world at 3,985, turning 
out annually 1,994,000,000^5 of paper. Half of this weight is employed 
in printing, the newspapers alone requiring 6oo,ooo,oooft>s., shewing 
an increase of 200,000, ooolhs in the last decade. He has further 
calculated that on an average an Englishman uses annually 
of paper, an American loll)'*., a German 81 t>s., a Frenchman lbs., 
an Italian or an Australian 3/4'lbs., a Spaniard a Russian 

1 ! * lbs., and a Mexican gibs. 

Statistics is the rage of the day. Notwithstanding the warning voice 
of Scripture history, the nations of Christendom are continually count- 
ing and recounting l heir numbers over and over again. This periodical 
counting has been established as a state institution. We in India have 
just passed through the decennial process and arc now moralising on 
the results. Meanwhile, a philosophical wag in Europe has been grave- 
ly ridiculing the counting mania. We refer to Dr. Adametz, a Swiss 
scholar, who lias been taking a census of the population of a cheese ! 

The microscopic, examination of one ‘ gramm ’ of a fresh Ern- 
I mrmthaler cheese, such as is sold in England under the name of 
Gruytfre, contained no fewer than 90,000 so-called microbes. This 
prodigious encampment, after seventy days, proved to have in- 
creased to a tribe of 800,000. Another sort of cheese contained within 
a single ‘gramm’ board and lodging foi about avo million microbes, 
while in a ‘grainin’ cut from the rind of the s.uim cheese Dr. Adametz 
found about five million of these inhabitants ! A piu» e of cheese upon 
our tables, of a few pounds’ weight, may consequently contain more 
microbe inhabitants than theie are human inhabitants in the whole 
world.” 

• 

* • 

Endless are the directions and departments in which the favorite 
method is being utilised. Thus we have what may be called a 
mnemonic census. A French savant has been studying the subject 
of Memory in its relation to climate, race, age, profession and occupa- 
tion, health, weather, &c. The following is the result of the enquries 

“The inferior races of mankind, such as Negroes, the Chinese, etc., 
have more memory ihati those of a higher type of civilization. 

Primitive races which were unacquainted with the art of writing had 
a wonderful mcinoiy, and were f or ages in the habit of handing down, 
from one geneiation to .mother, hymns as voluminous as the Bible. 

Prompters and piofessors of declamation know that women have 
more memory than men. Fiench women will learn a foreign language 
quo ker than their husbands. 

Youths have more memory than adults. It is well developed in 
children, attams it 5 maximum about tl?e fourteenth or fifteenth yeat, 
and then decreases. , 

Feeble individuals of a lymphatic temper ament have more memory 
than the strong Students who obtain the prize for memory and reci- 
tation rhieflv belong to the former class. 

Parisian students ha\»* also less memory than those who come from 
the provinces. At the E< ole Normnle and other schools the pupils who 
have the best rnemoiy .ire not the must intelligent. 

The memmy is unur- developed among the peasantry than among the 
citizens, and among the clergy than among the laity. 

From a physiological point of view, memory is diminished by over- 
feeding, by physical exercise, and by education, in this sense, that the 
illiterate hav** potentially nioie memory than those who know how to 
read and write. 

We remember, moveover, better in the morning than in the evening, 
in the summer than in the' winter, and better in warm than in cold 
climates.” 

• 

• • 

The result of the B. L. Examination of the Calcutta University is 
out. Eight candidates have passed in the First Division and 126 in 
the Second. Sved Ali Belgrami, Director of Mines, H. H. the Nazirn’s 
Dominions, from the Patna College, tops the list and has* won 
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Nazim was promptly there and an enquiry was held. The woman had 
fifteen wounds, the head was nearly severed and the right hand cut off. 
Under the bed were found a bag, a bottle of chloroform, a paper 
cone and rag for administering it, and other articles. !n the courtyard, 
there were a scabbard and a bamboo ladder against the wall. These 
were traced to the American who had in his house a sword to fit the 
scabbaid, and clothes stained with blood. Being of the privileged 
paleness, he was made over to the Political Agent for t lie Bundelkhand. 
The accused however was willing to be tried by Colonel Wilson and 
a jury at least half of which were Englishmen instead of by a High 
Court. So the Political Agent and a jury of three Biitish officers and 
two natives tried the American for murder of the native woman. 
After a trial of 33 days, the jury found him guilty and the Political 
sentenced him to be hanged. The prisoner’s defence was that the 
whole was a trumped up affair, got up by the Nazim who bore him ill 
feeling. 

News of a distressing kind comes from Bombay. The coming man 
will not come. Her A ml a mittens most promising son promised in 
vain. Poor Lnkshman Ramchandra Vaidya is no more. He was one 
of the most bnlliant of the brilliant Elphinstnne College band. He 
passed M. A. with Honours, obtained successively the Bhagwandas 
Sauskiit scholarship and the Senior Dakshina Fellowship, and after- 
waids the degree of L.L.B. His proficiency in Sanskrit was prodi- 
gious. He early for some time officiated as Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Elphinstnne College. The other day he passed with great credit 
the examination for Advo^tes. Of his great attainments in Sanskrit 
he has left the best proof in his scholarly edition of D ltd mini Vtulsa 
with Sansknt Notes and an English tianslation and Introduction and, 
above all, Ins comprehensive Standard Sanskrit- English Dictionary . 

THE London correspondent of the Statesman under date the 27th 
M 11 cli, thus gives the lnstoiy of the London postal Express Delivery 
Service - 

“On Monday night Mr. Raikes’ turn came. This gentleman is now 
by common consent voted about the worst Postmaster General who 
ever presided at St. Martins-le-Grand. Iiis multifarious staff has, 
almost since lie took the office, been in a state of chrome, though sup- 
pressed, mutiny and discontent he has turned a deaf ear to suggested 
lefoims, till forced by the pressure of public opinion to adopt them; 
and in fact he has altogether mismanaged the Post Office by attempt- 
ing, it seems, to run it on the autocratic lines of those numerous limned 
liability companies with which his name is associated as directoi. 
The cup of Iiis iniquity was filled to overflowing by his treatment of 
thp Expiess Deliveiy question. He had declined to organise a postal 
service for ihe speedy delivery of letters and parcels by special mes- 
sengers : private enterprise thereupon stepped in and created an orga- 
nisation for this purpose, whose rapid success was a fair measure of 
the great need of an express system. The Postmaster General then 
discovered that this new service was infringing the Post Office mono- 
poly of letter-carrying. He was in the position of the dog in the 
manger ; he would not take the matter in hand himself, and he sought 
to hinder private enterprise from doing it. However, the new service 
was so convenient that a regular outcry greeted the pioposal to stop it. 
Mr. Raikes was fairly riddled with questions and complaints. Mr, 
Cobh, I)r. Cameron and other members pilloried him night after night, 
the papers began to have leaders on the subject hostile, to the right 
hon’hle gentleman, and finally Mr. Raikes has had to give in and start 
an Expiess Delivery service, which came into operation this week. It 
remains to be seen whether the system worked by the Post Office will 
be as efficient and popular .as the private organisation it supplants. 
If Amencan experience goes for anything, this is one of those things 
which are best left to private initiative.” 

The tendency of the day is to encourage the interference of the state 
in all matters. But the state is at least an unwieldy machinery. Per- 
haps the administration d'lficulty, much more than abstract reasoning, 
will in the future decide the question. As for the manners of t he pre- 
sent martinet commanding the host at St. Martins-le-Grand, we can 
only pity the officers condemned to servitude under him. This Gener- 
al is apparently a worse monster than the late renowned adjutant- 
general of the Department. O for an Anthony Trollope to exasperate 
him into propriety ! • 

Everything has its use, and the utilization of sewage in our days 
is the giandest illustration of the truth. Akin to that use by which 
the diitiest reluse is made to yield the most savoury results, is the 
advantageous employment of time under duress, whether from sickness 
01 under authority of law. How fruitful such confinement may be 
made, may be seen in the following excerpt from one of G. A. S’s weekly 
contribution to the press. Says lie : — 

” The record of the studious ptisoner who during his seclusion 


taught himself half-a-dozen languages with the sole assistance of 
‘Cassell’s Popular Educator’ has been beaten by the Fenian convict 
Fitzharris, alias 4 Skimthe-Goat,’ who, according to one of his brother 
4 Invincible 1 * * just released from durance vile, is looking very old, but 
is keeping up his spirits by composing comic songs. But there were 
strong men before Agamemnon. Dickens, in the 4 Sketches by Boz,’ 
mentions a cabman who lelieved the tedium of a month’s solidary con- 
finement in Cold bath Fields by lying on his back all day and singing 
comic songs. The story was probably a true one : for Dickens was an 
intimate friend of Lieut.-Col. Chesterton, the governor of the gaol in 
question, which is now happily defunct.” 

Greater things by far have been done in dungeons or in duress vile. 
We will notice what is to us the most interesting. It is not commonly 
known that the foundation of that Sanskrit scholarship for which Ger- 
many is pre-eminent among the nations was laid 111 a prison. 


A PRETTY scene was enacted in Rajshaye by way of afterpiece to 
the drama of Agitation on the Scoble Bill. The ostensible occasion 
was the anniversary of the local D harm. a Sabha. Accordingly, on the 
26th March, the hall of the Society at Rampore Beauleah was crowded 
with Hindus, the chief of whom were several lawyers and law agents, 
merchants, landlords, professors of the college, and other Government 
officials. Raja Sashi Sekhareswar Roy, who is an inhabitant of the 
District, and a patron of the Sabha, returned from Calcutta on purpose 
for the meeting and addressed it. He was all moderation, but the 
audience would not listen to it. He counselled peace, but the assem- 
bly of court practitioners, college professors, Government officials, land- 
holders, dealers, and so forth were for war and nothing short of it. 
He represented to them that as loy.il subjects it was their duty to 
accept with respect and resignation the decision of the representative 
of their Sovereign. He was interrupted with Ciies “ We do not want 
to stop the agitation 1 ” Yes, that is the word, and the word given 
has been religiously got by rote, though not we hope exactly by 
heart— that is in the idiotic rather than the idiomatic sense. The 
good Raja expressed his embarrassment between two — apples of 
discord. There is no questioning at the meeting, nevertheless his 
ever-restless Rajaship was to the fore to answer all and sundry. For, 
it is reported : — 

“ The Raja replied that he did not know whether he should he more 
glad or sorry to find his audience more patriotic than religious, as it 
was against the Hindoo character to entertain ttd for anything earthly. 
If, however, his countrymen were determined to go on with the agita- 
tion, he would in that case advise them to proceed calmly, loyally, and 
at the same time systematically.” 

Again : — 

“ He would also remind them of the excellent advice given by the 
Viceroy on the occasion of the passing ot the Bill, that even in their 
agitation they should be honest. Before the conclusion of Ins speech, 
the Raja stated, for the consideration of the meeting and of all other 
Pharma Sabhas of Bengal, that it was in contemplation to send a few 
representatives of Hindoo society to England with a view of laying 
this and other grievances of the Hindoos before the highest authority 
in the British Empire. A Maharaja, some Rajas, a few respectable 
Zemindars, and even some Brahman Pundits of the orthodox class, 
have expressed their willingness to join this important mission.” 

That is an astute Plan of Campaign, to be pursued “ calmly ” and 
“systematically,” with the protecting “loyally” thrown in as a go- 
between. Such agitation for any practical purpose, is more zid of 
course, and, on the Raja’s own showing, uullindu. 

The insolence of speech indulged in in private by native Government 
servants towards the poweis that be, specially since the agitation 
against the Age of Consent Bill, is not the least of the evils which the 
country owes 'the Garbhadhanist press. A short residencefin any 
stale of Continental Europe would soon improve the manners as well 
as politics of our patriotic publicists and their disciples, whether in 
the receipt of Government pay or not, A slight anecdote like a feather 
shows the direction of the wind. We leam that 

“A cobbler’s boy was lately waiting outside the Palace to see his 
Majesty come forth for his afternoon airing. Finding the delay tedious 
lie suddenly exclaimed, 4 The booby isn’t coming ; I shall go.' A 
policeman at once caught him by the collar and shouted, 4 Whom do 
you mean by the booby, siuah?’ 4 Why, my friend Micnal,’ whined the 
boy, 4 he was to have met me here, but he is not come ! ’ The police- 
man had to lei linn go, upon which ihe boy retreated twenty paces, 
put Ins thumb to his nose, spread out Ins fingers, and yelled, ’ And 
whom did you mean by the booby?’” 

That was smart in the boy, no doubt. But it was lucky for the little 
daie-devil that he was not caught. 

e 

Baboo Bhoobun Mohan Sen, within a month of his appointment as 
Chairman of the Fureedpore Municipality, has resigned, reasons not 
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given. At Baraset, Rai Khetter Nath Chatterjee Bahadar, the 
wellknown engineer, retired, has been elected Chairman. There is a 
petition set on foot to procure cancellation of the election on the 
ground of illegality of procedure. It is a pity. Whatever m ly be 
urged against him — and this journal has never spared him and perhaps 
done him injustice— Babu Khetter has undoubtedly served the village 
of his birth and home, Goostia, and done good to Baraset generally, 
and he ought to have a chance of serving the subdivisional capital 
as the head of the local corporation. His fitness cannot be disputed. 
There is no fear of extravagance and waste in his administration. 
The danger, if at all, might be in an opposite direction. 


They are all in sackcloth and ashes. The Hindoo Patriot having a* 
the noisiest of the Goburdhan prints so long pressed its opinion and 
advice on the Government on the subject of Hindu marriage without 
success, may well feel humbled. A sense of diffidence is gradually 
stealing upon these confident exponents of Hindu institutions, in spite 
of themselves. The Hindoo Patriot is the only member of the Garbha- 
dhanist press with any pretensions to Pandit lore, and it has begun 
to study the subject of Hindu marriage anew. It has begun at the 
beginning, with an inquiry into “ Hindu Betrothal.” We congratulate 
our contemporary on this excellent disposition. Herein at any rate 
the conductors follow the Rishis, Western as well as Eastern, who 
teach, Better late than never. There can be no harm at least in shutting 
the stable door, though the steed has been spirited away. The journal 
writes : — 

“ We have always been opposed to widow re-marriages. We would 
be the last to detract from the learning and character of the renowned 
Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar. He was certainly actuated by 
the noblest feelings for the suffering widows. But Hindu society has 
been wisely deaf to his arguments. Our own partiality for orthodoxy 
in reference to that question is due as well to our journalistic relations 
with the bulk of our Hindu countrymen as to clearer ideas regarding 
the essential principles of the religious portion in marriage.” 

The Hindoo Patriot has not in these its latter days been ac- 
customed to hold forth such language. That journal has at least 
the equivocal merit of being free from personality, except that 
of others. For that matter it is personal to nastiness— personal 
tn a parasite insinuating itself like a worm into the wardrobe 
of its betters, descending from the noble pointed cap — as in its ig- 
norance of genteel habiliments it calls it— down into the recesses 
of the inexpressibles. Its own personality it fights shy of— instinc- 
tively — nursing it as a dead secret. There is no secret in society, 
but there is a difficulty — a question of identity in the connection. 
Who’s who? Winch’s which? nobody on the establishment knows. 
Each of some half a dozen men of different ages goes about in the 
world claiming the honour that once used to be accorded to the editor 
of the oldest English journal under Hindu conduct. But who is the 
“We” of the paper the conductors themselves could not say. One 
theory is, that the Hindoo Patriot goes by commission. Another is, 
that there is an ostensible editor to answer charges of libel and give 
personal satisfaction, receiving whippings from offended parties, the 
real Simon Pure staying behind. Then the latter has a literary staff, 
to the members of which, himself being in feeble health, he is often 
compelled to leave matters without due supervision. It is evident 
enough from the laxity which reigns in every department. We do not 
now-a-days read the paper, but happening to take up a recent number, 
we are amazed at the crude and faulty work which is allowed to pass in 
a respectable establishment. Jf some of the cheap native press — and 
rtOme papers really are cheap, notwithstanding the pretence to a higher 
jate of subscription— aie hiedous, both grammatically and typogra- 
phically, who wonders? They know no better and can afford no better. 
No such excuse exists for the sole organ of the large landholders. Our 
own paper is very far from perfection to be sure, and of late we are con- 
scious of many slips. But we would rather shut up shop than 
bring out week after week such press “revises” rather than finished 
sheets. The number under notice of our contemporary has errors of 
all kinds— slips of writers and lapses of printer— strewn about 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallambrosa where th’ Etrurian shades 
High o’er-arched imbower. 

The article from which we quote is no exception ; nay, the passage 
quoted itself is not free. Under the circumstances, how are we to 
determine the personality that suddenly challenges notice as # the editor 
ot the Hindoo Patriot f Nor is it idle curiosity that impels us to know. 
Considering the nature of the avowal and its bearing on our society, it 


is important to know. We dismiss in limine the unfledged literary 
chickens from consideration. Is it the man of Mathura, who is known 
to be the political and statistical contributor? Can it be the whipping 
boy, after ..II, who takes advantage of his Chief’s infirmity, to assert 
himself? Or, is it the old King himself— the Raja himself and no 
dummy of a Roy Bahadoor ? Who is it that says, “ We have always 
been opposed to widow re-marriages ” ? 

We confess we are unable to make sure. The “old man eloquent” 
has — for good reasons, doubtless — so resolutely kept himself in the back- 
ground, has so often denied the soft impeachment, that he was editor 
of the Hindoo Patriot , that it is difficult to believe that he would, 
abandoning the prudence of so many years, commit himself to the 
avowal. On the other hand, the idea of the ostensible Hindoo Patriot 
confiding to a world not at all solicitous to be enlightened, the history 
of his personal opinion on the subject of widow mairiage and other 
social questions, is highly amusing. We give up the inquiry in des 
pair. One thing we know. Whatever may be the case of the dubi- 
ous personality of the journal -the unknown quantity represented 
by the editorial “ we” — the Hindoo Patriot as a paper has not always 
been opposed to widow marriage. Indeed, we wonder what the 
venerable Pandit Vidyasagar who still lives will say to the statement 
now made by our contemporary. The Brahman who was the first and 
true Hindoo Patriot, 11 urns Chunder Mookeijee, valiantly suppoited 
Vidyasagar. He fought many a battle in the cause with the then older 
native English paper, the Hindu Intelligencer, conducted by Kashi- 
prasad Ghosh, a famous man in his time, who as the champion of 
orthodoxy set his face against innovation. # The late Kristodas Pal, 
who owed his connection with the Hindoo Patriot to Vidyasagar, and 
was besides the prottW of Judge Huno Chunder Ghose, a gentleman 
who mildly favoured the cause of reform, was not likely to write a word 
against widow marriage. 

The Lieutenant-Governor leaves for the hills on the 1st of May next. 
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THE ASSASSINATION IN RAMPORE. 
The most shocking news of the week is the report 
of the assassination of General Azimooddeen Khan 
Bahadur, the Vice-President of the Council of Re- 
gency of the state of Rampore in Rohilkhund. 

It is said that whilst he was driving a dog-cart on 
Monday night last, he was shot at on the road, and 
he fell down and died soon after. The assassin’s 
name is not mentioned, but probably it is known to 
the authorities ; perhaps not. Rewards have been 
advertised for the arrest of the culprit or culprits, and 
this itself goes to shew that the murderer has made 
his escape. The deceased was the ruler de facto of 
Rampore, and by no means a successful ruler. He 
had begun well. In the time of Nawab Kulb Ali 
Khan, he bore a high character. But then he was 
not tried as afterwards. I hen he was, by title as by 
office, General Azimooddeen, and a nominal chief of 
the military department he was, for the most part. 
In the succeeding period, he rose in importance as 
minister, until latterly he became all in all. It was 
then that a change came o’er the spirit of his dream. 
From time to time, reports came to us of his grow- 
ing unpopularity. He was accused of imperious 
demeanour and high-handed proceedings. 

His position was far from a bed of roses. Consi- 
derable management is necessary to keep matters 
straight in a Rohilla state. He managed progessivc- 
ly to alienate the people. At last, in an evil hour, he 
adopted European habits of life. This was the final 
blow to the heart of a proud Mussulman population 
deeply attached to the faith and institutions of Islam 
and their own traditions. The people did not con- 
ceal their dislike and rage at the change. On his 
side, basking in the sunshine of British favour and 
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support, he did not care to conciliate them. Some 
years ago, in the life time of the late chief, Nawab 
Kulh Ali Khan, his Prime Minister, Mahomed Osman 
Khan, was assassinated, in a mosque, where he had 
gone to say his prayers, because he had made himself 
obnoxious to the people by his overbearing conduct 
towards them. General Azimooddeen should not 
have forgotten that the population of Rampore were 
of a peculiar disposition and impatient of high-handed 
proceedings on the part of the authorities, and he 
should not have treated them with contempt, simply 
because he considered himself very strong for them. 

The state is now under the protection of the Gov- 
ernment of India, as the Nawab is a minor and a ward 
of Government, and we hope that the chief may not 
have to suffer in any way, for this untoward 
occurrence. 

THE GAZETTE ON MANIPUR AND THE 
LATEST INFORMATION. 

An extraordinary Gazette of India has been issued, 
m which the Government pay their last tribute of 
mournful respect to the victims of the Manipur 
catastrophe. The official view is that the Munipuris 
are guilty of foul play. It is stated that the Govern- 
ment have received confirmation which leaves no 
room for doubt of the news of the cruel and treacher- 
ous murder at Manipur on the night of the 24th ultimo 
of Mr. W. Quinton and the officers who accompanied 
him under a flag of truce from the Residency to the 
Palace of the Regent — as the present Maharaja, in 
view apparently of eventualities in British policy, 
is awkwardly called. These officers were Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Skene, Mr. Griimvood, Lieutenant Simp- 
son and Mr. Cossins. Messrs. Melville and O’Brien 
did not compose the Chief Commissioner’s party, but 
they met the same fate a short while after, at a place 
24 miles from Manipur on the Kohima road. What 
immediate offence, if any, provoked the infatuated 
Palace party to commit such an act of madness is not, 
however, quite clear. The story of desecration of 
temples is, as we expected, abandoned. A different 
account resting on the authority of the released 
troops is somewhat more plausible. It is said that the 
troops which were sent to arrest the Jubraj — otherwise 
called by his former title of Senapati or generalis- 
simo — in his Palace killed in the fighting, probably 
by mistake, rather than, we hope, from reckless- 
ness; some women and children of his family, 
and that this may partially account for the ferocity 
which he displayed towards the captives. This is 
just possible and, if true, it is had enough. Still 
British lives are not a bagatelle to be sacrificed to the 
chivalrous indignation of a Manipuri minister or 
Crown Prince. The Manipuris are not such a wild 
people that they do not know their responsibility for 
murdering British officers of such consequence under 
such circumstances. We are not disposed, therefore, 
to pin our faith on this genesis of the outrage. We 
are afraid the truth has not yet appeared. We 
regret to see signs of a disposition to conceal 
the truth about the whole Manipur affair. The 
most reliable circumstantial information on the sub- 
ject yet published is that given by Captain Boilcau. 
From this account it woukl appear that, although the 
object of Mr. Quintons mission was kept a profound 
secret from the Military Officers, there were circum- 
stances enough to arouse alarm. A small detachment 
with baggage and coolies were left at Sengmai, one 
inarch from Manipur town, arid an officer was warned 
that, after a darbar that day, the party would have to 


return to Sengmai with 80 men. The Chief Com- 
missioner was met four miles from Manipur by the 
Jubraj with two regiments, and he is reported to have 
been friendly, and troops lined the road into Manipur 
at 10 O’clock. So for apparently there was no suspi- 
cion in the air. The darbar was ordered at 12, to 
which the Raja came but without the Jubraj. At this 
the Chief Commissioner was offended and he refused 
to see the Raja who left at 3 O’clock, after waiting 
three hours. According to Captain Boilean, the 
Manipuris first showed alarm at the disposition of 
troops about the darbar. But they could not have ob- 
served unmoved the entry of the British in such force. 
The darbar was again ordered at 8 a.m. on the 
next day, the 23rd, and for a third time at 1 
O’clock the same day, with the same result as to 
the attendance of the Jubraj. The last darbar 
the Raja also did not attend, and it was now 
that Manipuri troops were marched into the 
Raja’s Palace and reports of an attack on the Resi- 
dency were for the first time heard. The night of the 
23rd, however, passed off quietly. * It was on the next 
morning that, under the orders of Colonel Skene, 
Lieutenant Brackenbury and Captain Butcher with 
100 men in all marched out to surround the Jubraj’s 
Palace and arrest him, Lieutenant Lugard with 50 
men being also directed to support the movement. 
l'he attack was a fiasco . The handful were out-num- 
bered by the enemy and were, as reported already, 
seriously handicapped by want of ammunition. Later 
on, some more troops on the same small scale, and 
Colonel Skene himself at the head of some 80 men 
joined them, without improving the helpless situation 
of affairs. In the meantime, the Manipuris had com- 
menced a counter-movement. They began to fire 
upon the Residency and continued firing till the Eng- 
lish attack had to be recalled, and the position of those 
in the Residency was found to be untenable. A letter 
was sent by the Chief Commissioner to the Raja to 
which the reply was that an unconditional surrender 
would alone be granted. Colonel Skene was opposed 
to such a course. There was a discussion about aban- 
doning the Residency, when as a dernier ressort 
iKigotiations were again appealed to. Messrs. Grim wood 
and Simpson went out and carried on a conversation 
across the moat and returned saying that the Jubraj 
would meet the Chief Commissioner, if he would go 
over to the gateway of the Palace. The Chief 
Commissioner — who appears to have lost his head 
from the outset — too easily yielded and, calling Mr. 
Cossins, went with Messrs. Grim wood and Simp- 
son, Colonel Skene following soon after. The 
party remained talking for more than an hour — ap- 
parently standing. Probably, as another account 
says, Mr. •Grimwood had high words with the Jubraj 
who cut him down, and as Mr. Quinton after this 
refused to treat, he too was cut down. Meanwhile, the 
position of the Residency became more and more 
critical, but it was still maintained. The garrison, 
among whom was Mrs. Grimwood, clung to the 
fond hope that the Chief Commissioner’s party 
might yet return. All such hope at last gave way 
when the night was far advanced and the shells 
of the enemy left no choice but llight. The retreat 
commenced after 1 a. m. The retreating party had 
constant fighting on the road until they were met 
by Captain Cowley on the road. Mrs. Grimwood’s 
conduct, both at the Residency while uuder the 
enemy’, s fire and in the way, is the brightest episode in 
what is otherwise a sad and unfortunate story from 
beginning to end. She bore herself very brave- 
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ly at tqe Residency, thereby sustaining the spirits of 
the garrison under most adverse circumstances, while 
if it were not for her knowledge of the country and 
her skilful guidance out of Manipur, their escape 
from the hands of the Manipuris hanging on their 
steps would have been impossible. 

Presumably, the Manipuris were goaded to exas- 
peration by the bullying and insults or something else 
not yet known to which they were subjected, and 
this must go some way to lighten the burden of their 
guilt. It is conceivable that these fatalists were tempt- 
ed to their fate by the actual weakness of the Eng- 
lish forces. We speak with hesitation, as a full and 
thoroughly connected account is not yet forthcoming. 
The exact nature of Mr. Quinton’s instructions is 
not known. Telegrams are sometimes misleading as 
the one reporting the death of Koireng. But 
there is no denying the enormity of the crime which 
has been committed. Whatever palliating circumstances 
there might be, the opportunity for urging them with 
effect has passed away. The stupid miscreants had 
everything to gain by holding the captives as hostages. 
They might command the most advantageous terms 
possible under the circumstances of the case. But their 
savage butchery places them beyond all claims to 
quarter. A terrible penalty will have to be paid. 
The Government have taken the necessary steps to 
exact full and signal retribution for the atrocious out- 
rage. Troops are converging on Manipur from 
Burma, Cachar and Kohima. 

OPIUM : 

OR THE CRAZE OE THE HOUSE OE COMMONS ANp THE 
COUp OE THE HUMANITARIANS. 

Those who expect a great deal from Parliamentary 
intervention in Indian affairs must by this be rudely 
shaken out of their dream. The anti-opium resolu- 
tion just passed is startling in all conscience. We 
wonder if the Parliamentary majority that triumphantly 
carried Sir Joseph Pease’s motion for the abolition of 
the opium traffic really expect the Government of 
India to treat the motion with any serious feelings. 
It cannot but be a dead letter, and the House of 
Commons has gratuitously courted its own disgrace. 
In fact such a sudden measure of philanthropic re- 
form cannot be carried into effect without bringing 
the administration into a stand-still. The opium 
traffic rpay'be objectionable on principle. The ad- 
ministration of the department may be guilty of some 
great abuses. But nevertheless it is an institution 
of sufficient age to entitle it to considerate treatment 
at the hands of practical politicians. But ardent 
humanitarianism sticks at no practical considerations. 
And the opium revenue must go at its bidding, 
whether the thing is at all practicable or-imt. 

The House of Commons, we mean the majority 
that Sir Joseph Pease and the Anti-Opium Society 
have been able by their long crusade against opium 
to command on the present occasion, might well have 
been more moderate in their expectations, if they 
only knew the fate of a similar resolution carried by 
themselves not long ago against the excise policy of 
the Government ot India. That policy was con- 
demned and the Government of India were roundly 
accused of sacrificing the morals of the people to a 
sordid greed of revenue. The Resolution was passed 
at the instance of a majority of the same character 
as now. But has it so far made any difference in 
the ways of the administration ? No such thing. 
On the contrary, beyond eliciting a strong and volu- 
minous rejoinder from the Government it has done 


nothing. The every-day administration holds the 
even tenor of its way, and our excise is managed now 
very much as it has been before. We do not say 
tjiat the Excise Resolution passed by the Commons 
was not a well-intentioned measure. We have de- 
nounced the excise system as bitterly as any. For 
the motives and high character of the gentlemen who 
voted for either of the two Resolutions one cannot but 
feel the highest respect. But the reform of such ad- 
ministrative abuses is hardly brought about except by 
enlisting the sympathy of the responsible Government. 
They must be conciliated and not outraged. For tlu- 
rest the Government may well be credited with good 
honest intentions in these matters like their critics. 
There are practical difficulties which with all their ad 
vantages they may really be unable to cope with. 
'These difficulties lie sometimes in the very constitution 
of things. Excise for instance has for about a century 
puzzled the ingenuity of the highest Revenue officeis 
to solve its intricacies. A general and sweeping con- 
demnation of a system must therefore fail of its mark, 
while moderate criticisims directed against particular 
details would stand a better chance of success. 

As to the opium question, the resolution under 
consideration is more unwise than its predecessor 
The excist*. resolution did not propose to abolish but 
merely to regulate the traffic in liquor. The English 
people are above such an absurdity, but in regard 
to opium their attitude is different. In fact, it is the 
attitude which we may be sure a Parliament in 
India and with a veritable Indian majority in that 
Parliament would assume on the question of the 
liquor traffic. If the Congress had its sanguine 
dreams realized and we had a House of Indian Re- 
presentatives sitting at Calcutta, would it at all he an 
improbability for such a House to work itself up to a 
fit of sentimental zeal for temperance and vote away 
all wineshops and distilleries from the country ? 
They would treat opium with more consideration as 
a thing which has held its ground among Orientals, 
much as Alcohol among Westerners. But their zeal 
against the one would be as infructuous as the zeal ol 
Sir Joseph Pease’s party against opium. It is sim- 
ply impossible for our Government to do without the 
revenue opium gives. In these days ol fickle ex- 
change, any considerable sacrifice of existing resout* 
ces is out of the question. Next to Land Revenue, 
the opium is the main stay of our finances. How 
supremely absurd must now appear any proposal for 
sweeping it away with one stroke ot the pen ! 

THE PAL CHOW DIIURIS OE RAN AG 1 1 AT . 

UNDER A BAN. 

LOCAL Si'Ll 1 COVLRNMENT AT STAKE 

Now that Gobardhan lias been hunted our <>! the laud of th 
living and all the beating nt breasts and wringing of hand* and 
gnashing of teeth and tearing of hair have laded to secuto him .1 
fresh Rase of life, Babu Surendra Nath Pal Chovvdhuri should no 
longei he 111 sackcloth ami ashes. Ik had better have the Sanatau 
Dharma to shift itself as best it can, and rake care of number on - 
Patriots there are enough and to spare- for patriotism is the lan 
refuge of scoundrels, the leviathan of litciarure bung mv an ihorit\ 
Having more rime than they know what to do with, they are rcad> 
to go to heaven or to the place never mention'd to ears polite-- if 
they have not already been there— in search of that Pioiuethian hr., 
that might “relume the light ** of, their deceased dailing. Bur wh » 
is there to save his great house from the combined hostility ol power, 
mundane and celestial, bur himself ? The stars of the Pal Chow 
dhuris are evidently not on the ascendant. They have long sin< c 
been overtaken by clouds and storms— -and are just now only 1 
wreck of their former self. But the fly in the ointment is that 
thc\ are no longer in# the good graces of the powers that be. In 
graceless compliance with the wishes of a still mote grace!- 
magistrate, the Government is determined to place them under a 
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ban. The fiat has gone forth that they must be excluded from the 
honorary offices of the state. Babu Jogesh Chundcr Pal Chowdhuri 
---whose like is not to be found in the whole District — whom the 
Government exceptionally, though by no means adequately, honored 
bv vesting him vlnh powers of a 2nd class independent magistrate** 
has be -ii called upon to resign his seat on the bench. The Magis- 
trate was lor h is removal but the Divisional Commissioner has 
thought fit to give him the option of resignation. If there is one 
Honorary Magistrate more than another who discharges his duties 
with an amount of ability and zeal that can only be equalled by his 
conscientiousness, it is this gentleman of sterling worth both of head 
and heart. As a magistrate and the chairman of the Ranaghat 
municipality, he has indeed achieved an impossibility. Though not 
seeking the approbation of any one but his own internal monitor, 
he has won the golden opinion of all sorts of people — nay, he has 
cast a spell on the public mind that nothing can break. They don’t 
miss even his cousin Surcndra Nath. But popular or unpopular, 
the Government will have none of him. A publican, a pickpocket 
and a pander, a boor, a blackguard and a blockhead may deal out 
justice without compromising the credit of the Government, but 
not Babu Jogesh, however rare a specimen of humanity he may be. 
But what atrocious crime of his has drawn upon his devoted head 
th^ displeasure of the deities ? His offence is that he is the son 
of his father. He is a Zemindar that would, unlike a neighbouring 
municipality, hold his own. It is more possible for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for a landholder, who will not 
be dispossessed of an inch of’ his “ paternal acre,” to avoid getting 
into a quarrel. He can certainly afford not to be an aggress- 
or. But should one stnitc him on. his right cheek, you ’can’t 
expect him to be more Christian than a Christian and turn to him 
the other also. And once in quarrel, he must “ bear it that the 
opposed may beware of him,” or his prestige is at stake. But to 
the point. Babu Jogesh was mulcted in the sum of Rs. 500 in a 
ciiminal case brought against him and his cousin Surcndra by a 
rival Zemindar. Though he and Babu Surcndra did not get any 
scent of the fracas cither at the time of its occurrence or before- 
hand, not to speak of taking any active part in it, he was convicted. 
This conviction (by the way a good Homer may sometimes nod 
— but not an Indian Judge, as you know perhaps too well) has all 
but cost him his magistracy and bids fair to be an awful spring of 
woes unnumbered to him and his family. Whoever be the keeper 
of gubernatorial conscience, the scruples of our Government do 
not seem to obey any known law. It can swallow a camel and yet 
strain at a gnat. Blessed arc they who pickpocket and lie with 
their neighbours* wives— for honors will be showered on them. 
Blessed are they who bamboozle and barter away their honor for a 
mess of potrage, for theirs is the grace of the gods. Woe unto them 
that arc direct and honest, for they shall be in danger of hell lire 
even in this world. 

Not that Jogesh cares two straws for the so-called honors. No 
one knows better than he that honors have in these days been so 
much dishonored, that sterling worth, unhonored, is honored the 
most. Let honors be sought by those whom they level up ; but 
why should those whom they level down cast a longing, lingering 
look on them. 

The sadder part of the story has yet to be told. It is a 
strange Government, this of ours. It will not only make Babu 
Jogesh disgorge his magistracy but — if the people take into their head 
to recognise his devoted public spirit by conferring on him the 
highest honor in their gift, 1 mean the Lord Mayoralty — it will 
stand in the wa\. It wants the people to join it in boycotting the 
Babu. Bad enough, sad enough, and disgraceful enough as the 
statement may be, it is nonetheless a fact. The Magistrate actually 
wrote to his subservient Deputy to take care that the ogre might 
not. be re-elected to the thair. 

’But the opponents were uttcily dir.com fit red. They did not 
even formally put forward their candidate. Making a virtue of 
necessity • -and with such grace as they could command, good, 
bad or indifferent— they proposed their \ cry It'tc noire to the chair. 
But matters have not ended there. Instigated by the Deputy, the 
Magistrate has let flv the last but not the least arrow from his 
quiver. The Government has been asked not to approve the re- 
solution electing the Babu to the chair. It has been on the wind 
for the last two months, that should the Ranaghat people rcchoosc 
Babu Jogesh to be their Lord Mayor, the Government would not 
sanction the proceedings. But the people would thrust upon him the 
chairmanship, and would take no refusal. Their representatives 

Holloway's Pill f. — Knfeebled Existence.— This medicine embraces 
cveiy .ittiibute requited 111 a geneial and domestic remedy. It overturns 
the foundations of disease laid by defective food and impure air. I11 
obstiuctions or congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills ,ue especially service mle and eminently successful. 
They should be kept in readiness in every family, being a medicine of 
incomparable utility for young persons, especially those of feeble con- 
stitutions. They never cause pain or iiritate the most sensitive nerves 
or most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills aie l he best-known purifiers 
of the blood, ytie must active piomoters of absorption and secretion, 
whereby all poXsonous and obnoxious particles are removed from both 
solids and fluids, 


went so far as to give him a distinct pledge, that they would re-elect 
him as often as the Government would withhold its sanction. I can 
answer you, Mr. Editor, that they would stick to their resolution 
even to the supersession of the municipality. Will you, Sir, in (he 
interests of self-government which you succeeded, by extraordi- 
nary exertions and against fearful odds, in procuring for the metro- 
polis, wield your powerful pen and dissuade the Government from 
surrendering its judgment hoodwinked to the fascination of the 
name of a Magistrate or a Commissioner ? As the head of the family, 
Surcndra Nath has, of course, come in for a larger share of 
indignities than his cousin. He is one of the few Bengali Honorary 
Magistrates in the mofussil that is vested with power's of a Magis- 
trate of the 1st class and can try cases singly. But considering the 
treatment accorded to him by some churlish Magistrates and snob- 
bish Deputies, he might have been the meanest of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. He has for the third time been asked, and that very re- 
cently, to vacate his scat on the Bench, ostensibly on the ground of 
his protracted absence from home but really because he is a verit- 
able Dr. Fell whom the Government does not like, it knows not 
why. But bully him into throwing up his magistracy, the Govern- 
ment can never. From his tenacity of magisterial life, a cat may 
take a lesson. 

One can’t always have his wits, about him. Even an old bird is 
sometimes caught with chaff. With all his astuteness, Surcndra 
Nath has been made a fool of by the cunning Kayastha Huzurling 
of Ranaghat. He was asked by the latter gentleman as to whether 
he was willing to be nominated a commissioner. lie did not know 
that it was a mere blind, and replied in the affirmative. It is 
passing strange that it did not occur to him that the Deputy did 
not, indeed he could not, mean to submit his name to the Govern- 
ment with whom he is no longer a persona grata. He only wanted 
to enjoy the humiliation which his dupe would feel when the list 
of nominated aldermen was published in the Gazette, his name 
being nowhere. The people of Ranaghat have so sorely taken 
to heart the unworthy conduct of the Deputy, that they intend 
making one of their civic fathers resign, so that their darling may be 
returned in his place. But my letter has already grown to an 
inordinate length and I must stop. 

One behind the scenes. 

Ranaghat, April 14, 1891. 

P. S* Since writing the above, I learn that Baboo Jogesh has 
resigned his Honorary Magistracy. 


THE MOORSUKDAHAD DEED OF SETTLEMENT 

The following Act of the Governor General of India in Couih : 
received the assent of His Excellency the Governor-General on the 
2 1st March, 1891. 

Act No. XV of 1891. 

An Act to lonfirtn and give effect to an Indenture between the Seen tat y of 
State and the Nawab Bah ado nr of Moorshcdabad , Ar/nr-ul-Omrab. 

Whereas it is expedient to confirm and give effect to the inden- 
ture which is set forth in the schedule to this Act and which was 
made the twelfth day of March, 1891, between the Secretary of 
State for India in Council of the one part and Ihtisham-ul-M 11 1 k 
Rais-ud Dowlah Ainir-ul-Otnrah Nawab Sir Syud Hussan Ali Khan 
Bahadoor Mohabat Jung, G.C.I.E., Nawab Bahadobr of Moorshc- 
dabad, eldest soil of His late Highness Moontazin-ul-Mulk Mohscn- 
ud-Dowlah Furcedoon Jah S) ud Monsoor Ali Khan Bahadoor, 
Nusrui Jung, late Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa of 
the other part ; It is hereby enacted as follows 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Moorshcdabad Act, 1891 ; and 

(2) It shall come into force at once. 

2. The said indenture is heieby confirmed. 

3. (1) The Governor General in Council, by notification in the 
Gazette of India, may in his discretion, on the written request of 
the Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshcdabad for the time being, add, in 
such form as the Governor General in Council may think fit, to the 
schedules of immoveable property which are annexed to the said 
indcnuuc any additional immoveable property which may be ac- 
quired from time to time for the maintenance of the position and 
dignity oi the Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshcdabad for the time 
being. 

(2) No such notification as is referred to in sub-section (1) shall 
be made without such previous publication as would be necessary 
under section 6 of the General Clauses Act, 1887, in the case of a 
rule to be made under an enactment to which that section applies. 

(3) The publication in the Gazette oflndia of such a notification, 
as having been made by the Governor General in Council, shall, 
subject to any further order of the Governor General in Council, 
be conclusive proof with respect to the subject-matter of the 
notification. 

4. NoTight to any immoveable property mentioned in any of 
the schedules to the said indenture, or in any addition which under 
the last foregoing section may from time to time be made to those 
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schedule or any of them, shall, if the right has nor accrued before 
t hc passing of this Act, be acquired by any person by adverse pos- 
session or assertion of title unless such adverse possession or asser- 
tion of title is found to have existed for sixty years. 

5. All property, moveable and immoveable, mentioned in thc 
said indenture, or in any ot thc schedules thereto or in any addition 
which under section 3 may from time to time be made to those 
schedules or any of them, shall descend and, ^subject to thc provi- 
sions of the said indenture, be enjoyed for ever by the Nawab 
Bahadoor of Moorshedabad for the rime being. 

6. The said indenture shall for all thc purposes of all enact- 
ments for the time being in force be admissible in evidence and 
have in all other respects the same effect as if it had been duly 
stamped and registered in such manner as those enactments, or any 
of them, or any rule or order under any of them, may require. 

The Schedule. 

(See preamble and following tret ions.) 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council, 

to 

Nawab Sir Syud Hussan Ali Bahadoor. 

THIS INDENTURE made the twelfth day of March 1S91 he- 
tween thc Secretary of State for India in Council (hereinafter called 
“the Secretary of State”) of the one part and Ihtisham-ul-Mulk Raisud 
JJuwlah Amir-ul-Onirah Nawab Sir Syud Ilussan Ali Khan Baha- 
door Mohabut Jung, G.C.I.E., Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad 
(hereafter called “ the said Nawab Bahadoor”) eldest son of His 
late Highness Moontazim ul Mulk Molisen ud Dowlah Furccdoon 
|ah Syud Monsoor Ali Khan Bahadoor Nusrut Jung late Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal Bchar and Orissa (who is hereinafter referred to 
as “the said Nawab Nazim”) of the other part. Whereas the said 
Nawab Nazim in thc year 1 8 3 S being then a minor of about the 
age of ten years succeeded by hereditary descent to the honours 
and dignities of thc Nizamul and Subahdary ot Bengal Behar and 
Orissa and was thereupon declared in and by a pioclaination issued 
and published by and under the authority of the Governor General 
of India in Council for the time being to be thc Nawab Nazim and 
Subahdar of the Provinces of Bengal Behar and Oiissa and to have 
assumed and to exercise the authority dignities and privileges of* 
the said office and dignity under the style and the title of Moonra- 
yim ui Mulk Mohsen ud Dowlah Furccdoon Jah Syud Monsoor 
Ali Khan Bahadoor Nusrut Jung. And whereas the Nawabs Nazim 
<>1 Bengal Behar and Orissa and their families have under and by 
virtue of certain treaties ami engagements with thc British Gov- 
ernment received out of the revenues of the Provinces of Bengal 
Behar and Orissa certain allowances and stipends including the 
personal stipend of the Nawab Nazim hereinafter mentioned. 
And whereas under various atrangements and in course of the ad- 
ministration of the allowances and stipends secured as aforesaid to 
the said Nawabs Nazim and their families certain funds known as 
“ Nizarnut Deposit Fund” the “ Muiuiee Begum Fund ” and the 
“ Moorshedabad Agency Fund” were created and formed thc ac- 
cumulations of which applicable to thc support of the title and 
dignity of the said Nawabs Nazim and their families aggregated 
at the date of the Indenture of the 1st day of November 1 XXo 
hereinafter mentioned about the sum of one crore of rupees. And 
whereas certain questions and different es arose between thc said 
Nawab Nazim and the Government of India upon several matters 
concerning thc position ami affairs of himself ami thc members and 
d« pendents of his family known as the Nizarnut family. And whereas 
with a view to the settlement of suth questions and differences the 
said Nawab Nazim in the year I 869 with the sanction of the Vice- 
roy and Governor General of India in Council left Moorshedabad 
the usual place of residence of the said Nawab Nazim and proceed- 
ed to England where he remained and resided until thc period 
hereinafter mentioned and where he preferred in person to Her 
Majesty’s Government several complaints and claims prising out of 
the said questions and differences. And whereas in the year I S 7 3 
the Government of India passed an Ait (namely Act No. XVI l of ; 
1S73) called the “ Nawab Nazim* s Debts Act 1873 ” whcicby after | 
reciting inter aha that with respect to ccttain jewels and immoveable ■ 
piooerty it was disputed whether they belonged absolutely to the 
said Nawab Nazim or were held by the Government of India for 
the purpose of upholding the dignity of the Nawab Nazim for the 
time being and that litigation had consequently arisen between the j 
ci editors of the said Nawab Nazim and the Government oi India 
and reciting that thc Government of India was desirous of settling 
the said dispute as to the said jewels and immoveable property it j 
was enacted (inter alia) that thc Commissioners thereby diieacd to j 
be appointed should ascertain what jewels and immoveable property ; 
were held by the Government of India for the purpose of uphold- ( 
ing the dignity of the Nawab Nazim for the time and should certify 
the particulars of such jewels and property and that their finding j 
thereon should be binding and conclusive on all persons whomsoever, j 
And whereas by the said Act thc said Commissioners w»rc also | 
•directed to ascertain and certify the amount due and owing in res- j 
pect of the debts and liabilities incurred by the said Nawab Nazim 
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in India. And whereas thc Government of India subsequently in 
discharge and in satisfaction of the debts of thc said Nawab Nazim 
which were ascertained and certified as aforesaid by the Commis- 
sioners appointed in pursuance of thc said Act paid the sum id 
Rs. 16,85,461 -7-5,'^. And whereas the money required for the pur- 
poses of such payment was provided out of the said Nawab Nazim’s 
personal stipend. And whereas the said Nawab Nazim preferred 
certain claims against thc said Secretary of State in respect of the 
arrears of his said personal stipend and of other pecuniary claims 
against the Government of India and in respect of certain jewels 
and other moneys and property claimed by the said Nawab Nazim 
on various accounts connected with the Nizarnut and otherwise. 
And whereas by Indenture dated the 1st day of November 1880 it 
was agreed between the said Secretary of State and thc said Nawab 
Nazim that thc said Nawab Nazim should be paid and should ac- 
cept and he was paid and accepted the sum of tun lakhs of rupees 
in full satisfaction and discharge of all his personal claims of what 
nature or kind soever against the Government of India whether 
connected with or aiising out of the Nizarnut or otherwise the 
said sum being made up of the following particulars namely-— 

‘ Rs. 

7 . 53 > 6 4 * 


1,50,000 
961.358 

Total ... 10,00,000 

And whereas by thc report and certificate of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the said Nawab Nazim’s Debts Act 1873 bearing date 
the 1 3 th day of December 1875 thc said Commissioners certified and 
declared that thc immoveable property and jewels respectively 
specified in the schedules annexed to their said report and ccriifkaie 
and numbered respectively I II and V wcic State piopcrtv as 
therein defined and they annexed to such report and ccitifiesttc a 
schedule numbered IV showing the tcntals payable for the land and 
buildings included in the said schedules I and II to their said report 
and the names of thc persons to whom such rentals were paid. And 
whereas by and with the previous sanction of thc Viceroy and Gov 
ernor General of India in Council certain of thc immoveable pro 
pcrtica and jewels specified in schedules I V and VI of thc said 
report and certificate of the said Commissionci s have already been 
sold or arc directed to be sold for the purposes hereinafter specified 
and thc remainder of the immoveable pioperties specified in the said 
schedules 1 and II to the said lepoit of the said Commissioners are 
the properties mentioned and specified in schedules Nos. I and II 
attached to these presents. And whereat thc said Nawab Nazim 
returned from England to Indii in the month of October 1881 and 
died at Moorshedabad on the 5th day of November 1884 leaving 
the said Nawab Bahadoor his 1 ldrst son mii vising him. And whereas 
it is not considered by the Sou clary of State necessary or desirable 
to maintain any longer r he office title position dignities allowances 
and privileges of N twab Nazim of Bengal Behar and Orissa. And 
whereas nv 1 Sanad ol Ilis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India dat-'d the 17th February 18S2 the title ot Nawab 
Bahadoor of Moorshedabad has b'cn granted to the said Nawab 
Bahadoor. And whereat by a notifii atton of the Government of 
India dated thc 201I1 | ul v 1887 the futlher title of Amir-ul-Omt ah 
has been also gianted by His E<cc , lb , ncv the Viceroy and Governor 
General of India to th< said Nawab Bahadoor. And whereas the said 
Miles of Navvub Bahadoor <>f Moorshedabad and Amir ul Omiuli 
carry with them the precedence tank dignity and piivib'gcs of the 
piemicr noble of the Provinces of Bengal B- har and Oiissa and are 
descendible to the lineal heirs male of the said Nawab Bahadoor 
according to the cnitom ol ptimogi nirme the eldest male of flic 
oldest branch being pr'-fetred. And whereas it has b -m agreed In- 
tween thc Scetetaty of St ire rid the su l Nawab Bahadoor rji.tr 
sikh piovisiou dial! hr made for the m.imt'-n.-ue and snppoit of the 
Nawab Bahadoor of Moordr dabad and Amir-ul Omrah for flm time 
beme and for the miint<naikc ol 1 1 j _• hojiom and dignity of his 
station a-, is hereinafter < ont.ti.'u d .uid that in consideration thereof 
the said Nawab Bahadoor -dull I t him. if hi. Inns and Mnic-.or, 
in the said station relinquish all < 1 lim to the «-ai 1 position and dignity 
of Nawab Na/im of Bengal Belur and Oiissa in manner hereinafter 
appearing and execute such release i.i ils 'U of th : stipend pay 
allowances properties piuii -gcs and rights thci of or appertaining 
thereto as is hereinafter contain' d. Aadwhreas it has b< cn agreed 
between the Secretary of State and the said Nawab Bahadoor that 
the provision to be made as aforesaid lor thc* support and inn i n ten 
ance of the Nawab Bahadoor ol Moorshedabad an el Amir-ul-Onirah 
and for the maintenance of rhe honour and dignity of his station 
dial! comprise and coirEt of the following particulars namely 

1j/--Au annual pav merit of Rs. 2,30,000 from the revenues of 
the Gov •rnmcrit of British India to be made to th- 
Nawab Bahadoor of Moodicdabad for thc lime being in 
manner her un after mentioned. 


Out ol the balance ol personal stipend to 31 October 
1880 

Balance of advance of Rs. 4,00,000 fioni deposit fund 
made in 1869 to permit of the said Nawab Na/im 
proceeding to England 
Value of jewels 
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zr»d— *Thc income of the immoveable properties mentioned and 
specified in the said 1st and and Schedules to these 
presents. 

yd --The income of the immoveable properties mentioned in 
t iu 3»>1 Schedule to these presents as purchased with the 
sale proceeds of the jewels mentioned and specified in 
Schedules V and VI to the said report and certificate of 
the said Commissioners and all properties that may in 
future be purchased with the sale proceeds of the said 
jewels. 

4 'h —The income of properties purchased with the sale pro- 
ceeds of such of the immoveable properties mentioned 
and specified in the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Schedules to these 
presents as may at any time with the sanction of His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council be dis- 
posed of. 

And whereas various members of the family of the said late Nawab 
Nazim other than the said Nawab Bahadoor are as such in receipt of 
or entitled to certain stipends allowances and pay respectively pay- 
able to them by the Government of India and it is not intended by 
these presents to affect or interfere with such stipends allowances 
or pay respectively. Now this indenture witnksskth that in pursu- 
ance of the said agreement between the Secretary of State and the 
.said Nawab Bahadoor and in consideration of the premises and of 
the conferring ol the titles of Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad 
and Amir-ul-Omrah as hereinbefore appears and of the provision 
hereinafter made or expressed and intended so to be for the support 
and maintenance of himself and his successors in the position 

and station of Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad and Amir-ul- 
Omrah and for the maintenance of the honour and dignity of the 
said station and saving and without prejudice to any of the said 
provisions the said Nawab Bahadoor hath for himself his heirs 
and successors relinquished and released and doth hereby for ever 
relinquish and release all claims and demands to the rank dignity and 
position of Nawab Nazim and Subahdar of Bengal Bchar and Orissa 
and to the title of Nawab Nazim and the authority dignity 

stipend pay allowances privileges and rights thereof or in any wise 
thereunto annexed or appci taming or therewith enjoyed and doth 
heicby release and discharge the Seci clary of State his succcssois 
and assigns and the Viceroy and Governor General of India in 

Council and each and every of their servants and agents respectively 

of and from all actions claims and demands whatsoever that could be 
brought or made by him or his heirs or successors for or in respect 
ot the said title position authority dignity stipend pay allowances 
privileges and lights as aforesaid anil for and in respect of any act 
deed matter or thing whatsoever done.or omitted hv the Secretary 
of State or the Viceroy and Governor Genet al oi India in Council 
or any of their servants or agents acting officially in relation to or 
affecting the interests or claims of the said Nawab Nazitn. And this 
indenture kurthek witnisseth that in further pursuance of the said 
agreement and tor the considerations aforesaid the Secretary of State 
lor himself and his successor-, doth hcicbv convenant with the said 
Nawab Bahadoor and each one of hh lineal heirs male who shall 
succeed in the manner above recited to the title of Nawab Bahadoor 
ol Moorshedabad and Amir-ul-Omiali that the Secretary of State 
and his succcssois shall and will for t he due maintenance and 
Mipport of the said titles of Nawab Bahadoor of Moorsheda- 
bad and Amir-ul-Omrah and the position and station thereto 
attaching and of the honour and dignity thereof pay or cause 
to be paid annually lor ever from the revenues of the Government 
of India unto the said Nawab Bahadoor and his lineal heirs male iu 
perpetuity the sum of rupees two lakhs and thirty thousand by equal 
monthly instalments of rupees nineteen thousand one hundred and 
HXty-six ten annans and eight pies by monthly instalments on or be- 
fore the 5th day of each and every succeeding month from the 
Treasury of the Government of India at Bcrhainporc and it is 
hereby further agreed and dctlucd bv and between the Secretary of 
State and the said Nawab Bahadoor that the several immoveable 
properties mentioned and specified in the 1st and 2nd Schedules to 
these presents and also the immoveable property mentioned and 
specified in the 3rd Schedule thereto (being the immoveable properry 
tliat has been puuhascd with the sale proceeds of certain of the 
jewels mentioned and specified in the V and VI Schedules to the 
said report and certificate) and also all other the immoveable pro- 
perties that shall hereafter be purchased with the sab* proceeds of 
any of the said jewels mentioned and specified in the said last men- 
tioned schedules and f unlit r all the properties purchased with the 
sale proceeds of such of the immoveable properties mentioned and 
specified iu the 1st 2nd and 3rd Schedules to these presents as may 
at any time with the sanction of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council be disposed of shall henceforth and for ever 
be held and enjoyed by the said Nawab Bahadoor and such one 
among his lineal heirs male as may be successively entitled to hold 
the said titles in perpetuity with and subject to the incidents powers 
limitations and conditions as to inalienability and otherwise herein- 
after contained that is to say — 

I//— The said Nawab Bahadoor shall not nor shall any of his 
successors iu the said titles sell mortgage devise or alien- 


ate the said properties respectively or any of them 
otherwise than by lease or demise for a term not exceed- 
ing 2 1 years and under a rent without bonus or salamee. 

znd—U shall be Wwful for the Secretary of State and his suc- 
cessors from time to time if any default shall he 
made in payment of the Government revenue or rates 
or taxes payable to Government in respect of any of the 
said imnywcable properties to empower the officer in 
charge of the Treasury at Berhamporc or other proper 
officer to deduct from and retain out of the said monthly 
sum of Rs. 19,166-10-8 herein before covenanted to be 
paid the amount of any Government revenue or rates or 
taxes aforesaid payable in respect of the said immoveable 
properties or any of them. 

3r</ - -The said Nawab Bahadoor and such of his lineal heirs 
male as shall in succession be entitled to hold the said 
titles shall maintain and keep in goocj rapair and condi- 
tion (reasonable wear and tear and the effects of time 
fire and earthquake and injury done by public enemies 
or by overwhelming force excepted) all the messuages 
tenements houses and buildings now standing or being 
upon any of the said immoveable properties mentioned 
and described in the said 1st and 2nd Schedules to these 
presents respectively (save and except the messuages 
Tenements houses and buildings mentioned and specified 
in Schedule 2B hereto which the said Nawab Bahadoor 
and his heirs male successors as aforesaid respectively 
^h all be under no obligation to maintain or repair) and 
also all the messauges tenements houses and building* 
hereafter to be purchased with the sale proceeds of any 
of the said jewels mentioned and specified in the said 
V and VI Schedules to the report and certificate afore- 
said and of any of the immoveable properties mentioned 
and specified iu the 1st 2nd and 3rd Schedules to these 
presents or that may be erected or built upon any land 
so to be purchased bur it shall be lawful for the said 
Nawab Bahadoor and his heirs male aforesaid successors 
to ill'* said position and station of Nawab Bahadoor ol 
Moorshedabad and Atnir-ul Omrah from time to time ai 
his or their will and pleasure and discretion to pin’, 
down and remove ail or any ol’ the said messuage 
tenements houses and buildings mentioned and specifier 
in the Schedule 2B hereto which arc no longer required 
and to sell and dispose of the mateiials thereof and 
apply and dispose of the said materials or the sale pro- 
ceeds thereof lor his or their own use and benefit and 
in such manner as he or they shall think fit. 

In ease the said Nawab Bahadoor or any of his lineal heirs male 
successors to the titles shall at any time in contravention of the 
terms ol these presents attempt to sell mortgage devise or alienate 
(otherwise than bv such lease or demise as aforesaid) any of the 
immoveable properties aforesaid or shall by a course of extravagance 
or by waste or mismanagement of their said immoveable properties 
in the opinion of the Sccrctaty of State tor the time being disable 
himself from duly maintaining the dignity of the said position and 
station then and from time to time whenever and as often as the 
same shall happen it shall be law! ill for the Secretary of State for 
the time being at his discretion 10 enter into and upon the said im- 
moveable properties and to hold and take possession thereof and re- 
ceive and take the rents issues and profits thereof and also to take 
and retain the said monthly sum ol Rs. 19,166-10-8 payable from 
the Government Treasury at Berhamporc as hereinbefore mentioned 
for such period during the lifetime of Nawab Bahadoor of Moor- 
shedabtd and Amir-ul-Omrah so acting as aforesaid as to the said 
Secretary of State shall seem necessary or expedient and the net 
rents issues and profits of the said immoveable properties and the 
said monthly r 11 in of Rs. 19,166-10-8 s<a to be received and taken by 
the Secretary of State as aforesaid shall be applied for the benefit of 
the said Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad and Amir-ul-Omrah for 
; the time being for the maintenance of the position and dignity of 
the said Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad and Amir-ul-Omrah for 
the time being iu such manner as the Secretary of State iu his dis- 
cretion shall think proper Provided always and it is hereby agreed 
and declared between and by the said parties to these presents that 
nothing herein contained shall apply to or affect any property move- 
able or immoveable of the said Nawab Bahadoor his heirs repre- 
sentatives or assigns not being property included in any of the 
Schedules to these presents or not being property purchased with 
the sale proceeds of the jewels or lands hereinbefore mentioned or 
not being property mentioned in the next following proviso. Pro- 
vided further that all furniture equipages boats horses camels and 
elephants in or about the Palace and the Imambara and belonging, 
to the Nawab Bahadoor of Moorshedabad and Amir-ul-Omrah for 
the time being at the time of his decease shall be the property of 
and shall* be enjoyed by his successor as such. In witness whereof 
the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 



nKEUIAM’S PILLS 

l> 

j) EEC II A M’S PILLS 
DEECHAM’S PILLS 

I) 

I) EEC HAM’S PILLS 

J) 

DEECHAM’S PILLS 

J> 

|)EEC HAM’S PILLS 
) EEC HAM'S PILLS 


r 


DEECHAM’S PILLS 

I) 

DEECHAM S PILLS 

I) 

EEC ' 1 1 AM’S PILLS 


BEECH AM’S PILLS 

/\ REunivers.illy ad- 
muted to be wot th 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
Eoi Bilious and Nei- 
vons Deciders, such 
as Wind ami Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Di/./mess 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
‘ C ulls, Flushings of 
H"at,Lossi»f Appetite, 
Shortness of Bieatn, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Di earns, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, Ac. 

"" P/ie fit st dost' set 1 1 

gn>r relief in twenty 
minute r. Tins is no fic- 
tion, foi they have done 
it in ( ountless cases. 

Eveiy sdlVter is 
earnestly requested to 
ti y one Box of these 
Pills, ami they w ill be 
ai know Edged to be 

WOE mAC.UINEA 
A BOX 

Fm females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
invaluable. No female 
s h 0 u 1 d be without 
them. Theie is not a 
medic me to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obsttur- 
tion 01 11 icgubuity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
lectums given with 
each box they will 
soon restote females 
of all aces to sound 
a n d tobust health. 
Plus has been proved 

b y thousands w h o 

have tiled them, and 
found t h e ben fils 
which aie ensured by 
then use. 

Foi a Weak Sto- 
m.u h, I mp.ui eel Di- 
gestion, and all 1 ) 1 sot - 
del s n! the Liv ei , they 
ai t like iii.cmi , and «i 
f e w dost s u ill be 
found to woik v\ 011- 
dei s on the limit mi- 
pro l ant 01 ejans m the 
h 11 m a n Mac him*. 
TlitV Mtcngthtn the. 
whole 11111 -• cula t sys- 
tem, 1 estoie 1 lie long 
lust comp'a Mon, hi mg 
bai k the keen edge ut 

appetite, and aioUsr 

into action with the 
1 o fluid of health t L*. 
whole pin - a. il enpigy 
of the human fi.une. 

Phese.uefaLtslesiiliecl 

to continually hy ment- 
hol s of .ill clas IPS of 
society, and one of the 
be»t guarantee 1 to the 
N<u v oil s and 1 >* lylita 

tnl 1 I ’.EE* HAM Js 
PILLS /mre th - 
Ad/gm/ Site of onv 
Potent Maii ant' in 
(he li 0 / fit. 


IP 


DKECHAM’S PILLS 
|)EECUAM’S PILLS 
DEECHAM S PILLS 

l> 

I >K EC HA M'S PILLS 

h 

j.KECHAM’S PILLS 
iiEEClIAM’S PILLS 

l> 

dkeciiams pills 

l> 

)EEC1I AM’s PILLS 


II 


dKecham’s pills 

I) 

i.EECHAM’Ji PILLS 

I) 

|)l'. EC 11 AM'S PILLS 

l> 

|)EECHA* 1 ’S PILLS 


li™ 


mEKCIIAM'S pills 

l> 

|)EKC 1 1 A M'S PILLS 
|)EECI I AM’S PILLS 
1 >EEC. HAM'S PILLS 
j»EECHAM’S PILLS 
j)EECHAM’S PILLS 
j|EECHAM'S PILLS 
|)KECH A.\I S PI US 


DKKCH \M'S PILLS 

I) 

Sol. K A(.I N is mi: ImiIA : 

NAYLOR, SON, 0RIM3S & CO. 

Wholesale Depot* 35 , Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA . 


VTOTICE.-Mks.srj>. N 
& Co. will forward, 


Naylor Son Crimps 


.sample bnx**s of the Pills at the foi lowing 
rales : — <)}id. size 3 annas per box. i> 1 l ‘>d. m/c 
12 annas per box. 2V c yt, size 2 Rupees pei 
box. 'These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Stnickeepcis cati obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


RFDUCF.n PRICE SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform mtr customers and the public 
that we will dear our goods at reduced 
puces dining April. 

Mofussil mdets attended to with gie.it 
promptness through V.-l\ Post. 

Apply for Price tod with J* on no postage. 

A C. MI TTRA vX CO, 

29, liHURUMTOI.AH MRF.F.r, I'AICUl I V. 

THE AGE OK CONSENT HILT.. 

milK following publications by the C tlcmia 
1 Committee 111 suppoit of ilu* Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Serietanes of the 
Committee at their otfn e, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. r, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 1 2, Lai Bazar Stieet. 

1. On the Legislation of the Kishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memonal to the Viceioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali 11 anslation of the Memo- 
nal. Half anna. 

4. The Omdoo translation of the Mtmonal. 
Half anna. 

5. The Cot bhodhon I'yorndo by Pandit 
Kamnath Taikaiatna (of Samipoir), author of 
Vosudeb Hijra (a Sansknt epic ) and Pandi. 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

(\ Abstract of the I'yoeado in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee 
M A., li.l.., Pi ofessor of S. inski it, Presidency 
College, and a pieface In the Picsulent of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

FOR SALE 

Pi ire ... ... Post 1 1 ce R s b 

Cloth (Bit ... ... ... R l b. 

Cloth Bound ... ... ..!<•> s-‘‘. 

Mofussil Oideis supplied bv Value Pijablc 
Post. 

TRAVELS i VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

III I \\ I li .N 

Cahutta ond l n tcpc.idcut t ippet .1 . 
HY 

S AMBIT U 0. MOOKERJEE, 

;'o>"ieilv 'duu slit to f"e Iff- 
\\WMi F Mti iiooN J\it B \ 11 \ in mu:, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 

9 lb h. 11 and ( >1 1 - ' » 1 

Latterly Minister of the Pippeioh <to*e 

Apply to Manager, “REISA P.AYYET” 

I, Dckooi Dutt’-. L til- , W - d . r -:-ni Mm - 
( ’ \l c.l II N 


T)ERS( )NS sitff m.g f 1 o . 1 1 L- fu<>-.y. Aulim, 
1 Con sum pt ion. Di dx 1 e , Pn ■, 1 ‘ m mr I.um, 
Dyscnteiy, Rheum.ii . -m, I' u.u a . I n ! t iniit- 
lent l evel, | ic.iicix •*, Liver, *'ph • u. .d- * nii.it 
Eruptions and Cln-’-oa n <1 almost .id lm: im m- 
al)le diseases which line *< ’ o givtn up b\ 
doctors .imi kabir.i)-. as bof** V--, « an ho r.oli- 
cally and t..pid!y rut. d by in 'witlun di\-. 
Certificates of ludx al cuts air constantly ie- 
crived. M fdic ■ nes i a n be sent to tin ninfn-.sn 
on i ot ript r »f p,n I x \s ! o - >'f tlx ili w.t-o. { i i.i n i 
Hakim Rl.edf.vpath M-.ura, 4 'b M-x-kurtin 
Baboo’s Sited, Choicixigau, C.ucutia. 


Cheap Editions of* Valuable Books. 

Monovo Dhanno Sastia, or the Institutes of 
Menu, comptismg the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil Translated by Su William 
Jones ; and tevised byGia\es Chamney Haugh- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth. Puce Rs 2 , postage As. 2. 

P/ioyoi'of (yVAi, Englished by Chatles Wd 
kins, with Suiskut 'Text 'Thoiotighly revised. 
Cloth, Re i, postage i anna. 

J/t'o/io Pula, EnglMhed with copious Notes 
and lllusti atimis by H II. Wilson, with the 
Sansknt Text. Cloth. Re. t, postage t anna. 

Sho,\'untolo,o\ the Fatal Ring, Englished hy 
Sir W jours C'b*tb, As. S, postage I anna. 

Motbeth - \n Kxplanatoiy Pat aplu ase of ; or 
Macbeth ten<lne«l intoldeial Pmse, Hy Di 
James K B dlantyne, Pimcipal, Ben. ties 
College. Cloth, A-. 8, postage anna 

H'i/\on'\ .v/«u//A/' flyfish thitwnoi v, by 

Pn.fes-.ot II II. Wilson, pd edition Unab- 
lirlged. Leatliri, Rs. Ib, postage As. 12 

„ / \i it;, /warn i /ie\, comprising the Histoty 
and Antiquities, the Aits, S< teiices ami Litei- 
atnte of Asia. A f uthful lepnnt with PI ites, 
\-c Vol I Rs ? S, postage As. 3. Vol. II. 
lxs. 3-S, postage* As. 3-6. 

yeen Akben . 01 the Institutes of the Hm- 
petor Akhei. Fi im is (B.ulwm’s \eision in 
3 \n!s. \'ot I. Rs, 14, postage As 2. 

*^}TPlri->e ineiiliou this l’apei when sending 
foi the books. 

I pi n dfa Lm. Das, 

No. 10 1 1, Mussulmanp.u a Lane, Calcutta. 

IN 'THE PRESS. 

Unifoim with *‘Tiavels& Voyages m IW-ngal” 

ESSAYS BY A BBAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

II v 

the Author of “ Tiavels lA Voyages in Bengal/ 
C.\I ru IT A. 

Peis C** Poyyet OlTice. 


PRICE : 

To bub-.- im • s pa\ mg befoie public atton Rs 4 
,, in 1 • t- • -Ming siTnsi 1 ibri s ... ,, x 

,, t )i di nut \ p in baser-. ... ... ,, b 

Apply id im-: Manuifr, AV/t W Poyyet, 

| i, U. kooi Unit's Lane, Wellington Stieet. 

! Calcutta. 

JFALSS’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

! In I In' v at n»M-» s|i i prs of 

j Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

! aie in\ aluablr m tin* Indian * Innate 

^ I h-'V air prife-c tly haimle-.s, non-poi_oionis, 

, uni ixin-u 1 11. mt 

j They ha\r jno\cd c fin ,n lull . in -K01 
! < 1 , .. a '1 1 n ■ y < 1 1 r * ■ a-umd-. ami 11 1 . 1 -, lex r r 1 

Lfpf 1 . li 1 v e found the to \ aln iblr 

i o tin- 1 1 li and tlx* pool , the lp j iltliy and 
1 tin 11 1., ! li**\ ,11 - li .kr u c ii omr. 

d'lx-v d** aioy 1 lie* viuis m 1 out a:’ ion of -an.ill • 
pox, me 1 .lr-., I \ jilui 1 and txjdioid fevris. 

1 i)i \ - Iran a* \oni home, and (lollies and 
pi 1 1 1 |y 1 hr .ill L lit y l.rrp \ 0111 body c lean, teeth 
-iioi.g isid si in pun* N our bed free ftom 
bn; , your rhaiix. nnxb'i oils, and closets fier 
ft mu b id Mia IL. 

q iry m 1 y h-- 11 nl with safety and with 
happy 1 milt*, in the sjrk mom, kitclum. md 
1 1 v ollx-i pat i of a liou -.e, 

I Ayen/s ; - - D Y C E, NICOL A CD, 

3, Commciual Buildings, Calcutta. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’ 

All w ho stiff?* find sur? reliej pom 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has diiven out from tlm system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after years of semi-helplessness ami suffer - 
mg ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FAC EACH K 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and 1110s 
chronic form. 

Its inagic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 


Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs j 

Is almost too reinaikable for CREDENCE. 

Arc you siihjec ’*• HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Palm is used by the best Phy. 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Re. each . 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

AH our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE ES.,6-a 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
ill nil k' I sd\ i i 

Rims 30 Hums with mie winding, short wind. 
Regnl.ued to a minute .1 nn-*» n Bdd hands 
and figui es, enauifh'd . • » » i , mk "i*< «md liaml, 
set from outside. It 1 1 :i -» 1 Pt»ih*d visible 

compact psc.i peinent. Cm oe lepaired by any 
wall h-m.ikm for a tuff*. Is a thoroughly ie- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spi mg case. 

Do. I)o. Ladies’ W list Watdi. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Li j vcr movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
peratnie. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. 

Canadian do. 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to eveiy kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
hury including, as wc always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges ate based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MO ITU A, 

Late Manager, Waterbuiy Watch Depot., 

37, M usjid ban-street, Calcutta. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK TITE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT rilK 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Ray yd 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varum, and 
at the office of (be Advocate , at Liu know, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rn/yet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Yean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watcji, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Eisily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
H»ve no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Goouiah of District Mnnsiffs Court from 
Chioacole says : — 4< A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
s iys “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.*’ Mr. Moung H. Myall of 
Marine Woikshop fiom Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaiied during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils. Tooth Picks, complete Shi 1 1 Buttons, 
Biai elet>, B ingles, Eai rings, Eardrops (all 
pan), Scaif Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Biooches, H iir Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Ilohleis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
eialds, &r., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt I nspertoi, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued tin* diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
mby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece foi 
Rs. 4 ; guniautecd 3 ) ears. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRI.VCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly 

in advance 

... Rs. 

12 

Half-yearly 

V 

... j, 

7 • 

Ouantrly 


... ,, 

4 

Monthly 

„ 

... Re. 

1-8 

Single or sample 

^°p.} )J 

... ,, 

08 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Adveriisemcnts(threecolumns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space t.iKen up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge foranyaci- 
veitiseinent is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an au vance of 30 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
enarged at the iaie of 4 annas a mouth or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
ue mrecteG to “Tne Manager,” anu L.terary 
Communications ano Books ana uamDinois 
icamaat paid) to “Tne Editor ” of “ Reis 
^ Rayy-s.” • 

Okkici; : /, Vckoo* DutPs Lane, Wellington 
S/> eel. Calcutta. 


Printed an. 1 OuoLshed for the Proprietor every 


Satutdav oy Mutty Lall Ghose, at THE BLE PRESS, A 0. L 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

‘SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE EVIL THEREOF. 

BY THE REV. MR. CHRISTIE, OF EDINBURGH. 

Oh, by that gracious rule, 

Were we but wise to steer, 

4 On the wide sea of thought, 

What moments trouble fraught 
Were spared us here. 

But we, perverse and blind, 

As covetous of pain, 

Not only seek for more 
Yet hidden — but live o’er 
The past again. 

This life is called brief, 

Man, on the earth bur crawls 
His threescore years and ten, 

And best fourscore —and then 


And theie the soul letires, 
From the dull things that are, 
To mingle oft and long 
With the time-hallowed throng 
Of those that were. 

Then into life start on 
The scenes long vanished ; 
Then we behold again 
The forms that long have lain 
Among the dead. 

We feel their grasp of love, 

We meet their beaming eye, 

We hear their voice— ah, no ! 
T was our own murmuring low 
Unconsciously. 

The years shift on and on, 
Years rapidly pass by. 


The ripe fruit falls. 

» Yet, betwixt birth and death, 
Were but the life of man 
By his thoughts measured, 

To what an age would spread 
That little span. 

There are who ’re born and die, 
'Eat, sleep, walk, rest between, 
Talk, act by clock-work too, 

So pass in order due 
Over the scene. 

vWith these the past is past, 

The future nothing yet ; 

And so from .day to day 
They breathe, till called to pay 
The last great debt. 


And now still watch we keep, 
As in disturbed sleep 
The sick doth lie. 

We gaze on some pale face, 
Seen by the dim watch-light, 
Shuddering, we gaze and pray, 
And weep, and wish away 
The long, long night. 

And yet minutest things, 

I hat rnatk time's heavy tread, 
Aie on the tortured brain, 

With self-protracting pain, 

Deep minuted. 

The drops with trembling hand, 
Love steadied, poured out, 

The draught replenished, 

The label oft re-read, 


Their life in truth is brief, 

A speck, a point of time : 
Whether in good old age 
Endcth their pilgrimage, 

Or in its prime. 

But other some there are, 

1 call them not more wise, 
With whom the restless mind 
Still lingereth behind, 

Or forward fles. 

With these things pass away, 
9 But past thingi are not dead, 
In the heart’s treasury, 

Deep, hidden deep, they lie 
Un withered. 


With nervous doubt. 

The watch that ticks so loud, 
The winding it for one 
Whose hand lies powerless, 

And then the fearful guess 
“ That this hath run.” 

The shutter half unclosed, 

As the night wears away, 

Ere the last stars are set, 

The lew that linger yet, 

To welcome day. 

The moon so oft invoked, 

That bringeth no relief, 

•hrorn which, with sick’ning sight, 
We turn as if its light 
But marked our grief. 
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given any other being unnecessary t and likely to cause confusion. 
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Oh, never after dawn 
For us the east shall streak, 

13ut we shall see again, 

With the same thoughts as then, 
That pale day break. 


And all confiding love, 

And holy ignorance ; 

Their blessed veil soon torn 
From eyes foredoom’d to mourn 
For man’s offence. 


The desolate awakening, 

When first we feel alone ; 

Dread memories are these, 

Yet who for thoughtless ease 
Would exchange one. 

These are the soul’s hid wealth. 
Relics embalmed in tears ; 

Anon her curious eye 
Searchcth futurity 
The depth of years. 

And there, in early life, 

Enchanted land she sees, 

Blue skies, and sun-bright bowers. 
Reflected- -and tall towers 
On glassy seas. 

But heavy clouds collect 
Over that bright blue sky ; 

And rough winds rend the trees 
And lash the glassy seas 
To billows high. 

And then the next thing seen 
By that dim light, may be, 

With helm and rudder lost, 

A lone wreck, tempest tost. 

On the daik sea. 

Thus doth the soul extend 

* Her brief existence here, 

Thus mnltiplieth she, 

Yea, to infinity, 

Her short career 

Presumptuous and unwise, 

•As if the present sum 
Were little of life's woe— 

Why seeketh she to know 
Ills yet to come ? 

• Book up— look up, my soul 
To loftier mystei ics, 

Tiust in his word to thee, 

Who snith “All tears shall be 

Wiped fiom all eyes ’’ 

And when thou turnest back, 

- Oh what can ch.un thee here 7 
Seek out the spots of light 

On “memory's waste" yet bright . 
Or if too near 

To desolate plains they l;e, 

All daik with guilt and tears 
Still, still retrace the past, 

Till thou alight at last 
On life’s first years 

Then not a passing cloud 
Obscures the sunny scene, 

No blight on the young tree, 

No thought of what may be, 

Or what hath been. 

But all in hope— not hope, 

For all things are possessed : 

- No peace without alloy, 

And innocence and joy, 

In the young breast. 


Oh ! thither, weary spirit, 
Flee from this world defiled ; 
How oft, heart sick and sore, 
I’ve wished I were once more 
A little child. 


News and Our Comments. 

- — f - — ' 

The weather in town had for sometime been waxing hot, with scorch- 
ing winds blowing in the middle of the day, followed latterly by clouds 
towards the close. On Tuesday , rain seemed imminent from the ap- 
pearance of the li eavens in the South. Since then the sultriness has 
somewhat abated. In the countiy, it seems in some places worse than 
even here. At Faridpore, hot winds blew even at night. Thank God ! 
we have had no such experience. Indeed, we do not understand the 
diffeience. 

A TRUK Queen mothei have we for our soveieign and no mistake. The 
following fiom the European Correspondent of the Pioneer will be lead 
with pleasure by eveuy subject of the great Empire : — 

“ The Queen’s enjoyment of G? assc is greatly damped by the sad 
news of Manipur. Every day the band of the French regiment play 
under the windows of Her Majesty’s apaitment. On Tuesday, how- 
evet, Her Majesty was so distm bed by the news of the fighting at 
Manipur and by the death of Eatl Granville as to feel quite unfit for 
any kind of enjoyment. When, therefoie, the band presented itself to 
await otdets she sent Sir Henty Ponsouby down to thank the band- 
master, and to expiess her great legiet that she could not listen with 
pleasuie to the music.” 

• 

• * 

This will come home to the bosom of every Indian : — 

“ Some attention was attracted to a cncumstance when the Queen 
etnbatked in the yacht to convey her to the en route for Grasse. She 
leaned on the aun of her Indian attendant while the Duke of Con- 
naught walked behind. It is now gossiped that Her Majesty, who is 
faithful in her likes as she is pronounced in her aversions, lias put the 
Indian in the place occupied by the famous John Blown. The Indian 
successor to John Brown began to take rank about the time of the 
Jubilee. He is a splendid fellow, stalwart but supple, gified with the 
couitly dignity that comes natmal alike to well-bred Hindu or Maho 
medan. He has also the gentleness of a woman and the reverence ot 
child. To him the Soveieign is more than Queen of (it eat Biitain ; 
she is Kmpiess of neatly 3°° millions of his fellow-subjects in India 
His qualities commended linn to Hrr Majesty as a suitable personal 
attendant. He now titles at the back of the Queen’s carnage and leads 
her pony. He is ever by her side ready to fetch, carry and— greatest 
honoui of all — lie is pei untied to lend his arms as a support to his 
Royal Misti ess’s steps when she is weaiy, if the way is difficult or 
het injured knee is ti miblcsoinc. Hence he has been detailed to ac- 
company Her Majesty ou her foicign holiday with other favourite 
belongings, such as a stout sleek donkey and the Queen’s bed. Her 
Majesty has a fancy to lie on one bed only, and wherever she goes the 
bed is taken with her.’’ 

Loyalty is a duly, but it becomes a delight when its objective is such 
a sovereign as Victoria. 

* 

The Statesman , of Wednesday, solemnly, in its editorial columns, com- 
municates to its reatleis the following obscure and enigmatical 
mfoimation 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal leaves Darjeeling for Simla on 
the 1 st ol May.’’ 

That is the whole editorial. Not a word more or less. This, to be 
sure, is provoking. The date of the Lieutenant-Governor’s depaiture 
from Calcutta, wheie he is now, is not given. Nor the pm pose of the 
journey to the summer retreat of the Viceroy. Surely, Olympus Senior 
has not invited Olympus Junior to a pic nic or a dance at this trying 
season ! Is it to confer on Manipur that the comparatively new 
Viceroy seeks the counsel of the trusted Councillor of the veteran 
Duffet in ? Do the great public works in contemplation as the sequela? 
to the chastisement of the doomed inhabitants of the North-Eastern 
frontier demand Sir Charles Elliott’s advice at Simla ? 

# • 9 

We congratulate the Maharaja of Durbhanga on having come to hn> 
own. The Behar Herald which ought to know says that he is now 
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managing the Raj himself. This will be welcome news to a large 
circle of friends, Indian and European, as implying that the Maharaja 
Jus been sufficiently restored to health. 

• • 

Mr. Llewhellin, the manager of the Durbhanga Raj, has resigned 
and left the counti*-to the relief of the Chief and his people/who, 
for one thing, will no longer be compelled to spell an unpronouncible 
Cambrian name. 

• • 

We read— 

“Many ladies are practising as dentists in Dresden ; the delicacy 
of their manipulation makes them very popular.” 

We don t doubt in the least. The operation so painful when per- 
formed by the rude hand of Adam or his sons, must be delicious 
executed under the benign influence of Eve or her fair daughters. We 
wonder whether at Dresden they use vulgar metallic extractors or their 
own dainty front teeth ? There is nothing like woman for extracting 
the tooth of wisdom in man. 

• • 

• • 

What a progress urban arboriculture has made in our day ! Of course, 
in this as in other matters, brave Jonathan goes ahead of all others. 
At Washington alone, as many as 65,000 trees are maintained, at an 
annual cost of about a Rupee and a quarter per each young tree. 

• 

• • 

Here is dreadful news 

“ Influenza is ravaging Chicago and there have been hundreds of 
deaths daily. The sheets leading to the graveyards are completely 
blocked with funerals, and many hundreds of bodies are awaiting 
burial. Pittsburg and other populous centres are suffering only less 
severely.” 

So this Influenza is not only a nasty but a formidable disease. As 
it has been imported to this country, it behoves us all to take particular 
care to guard against its attack. 

• • 

Preparatory, we suppose, to Sir Charles Dilke’s reintroduction to 
society and the political sphere, the ever liberal Prince of Wales has 
lately been found on the public promenade riding slowly up and down 
with the baronet and Lady Dilke. 

* 

* * 

The Parsees are the most munificent people on earth, and just now the 
Petit family have taken the lead among them in good work. Sir 
Dinshaw Petit’s second son, Nnsserwanjee Manockjee of the same ilk, 
has just given half a lac to the Charitable Dispensary. 

* 

* * 

Syed Mahomed Ibrahim Hosain Khan, second son of the late Nawab 
Syed Lutf Ali Tvlian, of Goozree, Patna, is beginning to be liberal 
with his purse. He has offered two sums of Rs. 2,000 each for two 
scholarships to be named after the piesent ruler of Bengal and his lady. 
The one is *o be competed for in the Patna Collegiate School and 
awarded to the Mahomedan standing highest in the Entrance 
Examination. The other is to draw female Mahomedan students 
hum Behar to the Medical College for the Lady Dufferin Fund Asso- 
ciation. His scheme is that preference should be given to a 
successful lady student who has passed the F. A. Examination, failing 
that to an Entiance-passed student in pteference to others ; and 
th.it, should there be no such student in any giye« year, two 
scholarships may be given, instead of one. the next year. In the 
absence of such students for five successive years, the whole of 
the accumulated' interest is to % be transferred to the Lady Dufferin 
1' und for its general purposes. 

• 

• • 

Mr. p. C. Lyon, officiates as Under-Secretary to the Government of 
Lana in the Revenue and Agricultural Department in place of Mr. 
Muir- Mackenzie, Captain J. W. Curne doing the duties of Private 
Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

• • 

^he Hon’ble H. J. S. Cotton having gone on furlough of seven months, 
Mr. H. H. Risley, who has just completed his work on the ethnology 
ol Bengal, has taken up the* duties of the Secretary to the Bengal 
Government in the Financial and Municipal Departments to which has 
just been retransferred the work of the medical department to the relief 
the Chief Secretary. 


Mr. C. H. Reily having left India on leave, Mr. Gordon Leith acts 
both as Deputy Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 
and as \ssistanr Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Legis- 
lative Dep.utment. 

Mr. R. B. Buckley, Temporary Superintending Engineer, just returned 
from furlough, has been deputed by the Local Government to enquire 
into the system of canal administration in Orissa. He is to report 
within six months. 

*** 

Mr. A. Phillips has taken leave, Mr. L. P. Pugh officiates as Standing 
Counsel for the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

*** 

It is notified that, in connection with the settlement of rents in the 
Sonthal Pergunnahs, an appeal shall lie from the order of the Settle- 
ment Officer to the Deputy Commissioner, and from the Deputy Com- 
missioner, where he differs from the Settlement Officer, to the 
Commissioner. 

# 

• • 

The next CriminalfSessions will begin on Wednesday, the 29th April, 
Mr. Justice Hill presiding. 

• • 

A ROY, Avadh Kisliore, obtained a Middle Scholarship for Behar Circle. 
It turned out, however, that, instead of being rightly shewn as a private 
student, he was wrongly entered as a candidate from the Gya Cheap 
School. His scholarship has, therefore, been cancelled and awarded 
to a student of the Aurung.ibad Middle English School. And what of 
the Cheap and nasty ? 

• 

• • 

From Shibpore, on the other bank of the river opposite Fort William, 
the complaint comes that Baboo Upendta C. Miner’s appointment as 
Chairman has not yet been gazetted, although it is nearly two months 
since that gentleman was elected. At the same meeting, Babu Nursing 
Dutt was chosen fur vice. 

Since the above was wiitten, Baboo Miner’s election has been 
confirmed. 

*** 

Our contemporary of the Indian Daily News will please note that 
Topsy “growed” not “gtew." 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

— — - 

The Biithday of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India will be 
kept in India, as in England, on Saturday, the 30th May 1891. 

The penitent Prodigal having made his peace with Ins patrons, has 
returned to duty or show of it. The peace was ratified at appiopnatc 
time and place. Choosing his own day, Maharaja Dhuleep Singh, 
on the first of this month, went to Giasse and waited upon Hei« 
Majesty the Queen-Empress. For nearly an hour the sovereign 
mother conversed with her truant boy. The forgiveness of Victona 
is like a true woman’s and a mother’s, though the policy of forgetfulness 
of Great Britain may be questionable. But the wonder is how, afici 
all that has occurred, could a cub of the Lion ever show his face to 
the sovereign of England. 

The Governor of French Cochin China, Mr. Piquet, was about to 
return home, but, in view of the visit of the Czarewitch who was expected 
at Saigon on the 27th March, he was directed to stay till the 5th April. 
The importance of the Russian alliance to France requited that the 
future Czar should receive the most cnidial and brilliant reception at 
the chief seat of French Power in the East. It was specially neces- 
sary to avoid any contretemps , such as a change in the head of the 
administration of the Colony might possibly give rise to. But the 
order of the Paris authorities practically imposes a fine on their Gov 
ernor of Franco-Indo-China. We wonder whether his loss consequent 
on his stay and the linpenal visit will be made good. 
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A HORRIBLE romance of reality culminating in a double tragedy, has 
lately taken place in Bntish America. The account received is meagre 
in details and sopiewhat confused, specially in the geography. So far 
as we can judge, the facts seem to be these. A resident of Newport, 
Nova Scotia, named Duval, separating fmin his wife, left her and, aban- 
doning his old domicile, went with his son to Prince Edward’s Island, 
where he took up residence. Mis. Duval at Newport, in her husband’s 
absence, gave birth to a child— a daughter, whom she biought up in her 
house. This was unknown to the family in Piince Edward’s Island, 
inasmuch as the wife never informed the husband of the little addition 
to her domestic circle, and no periodical return of population of the 
Newpoit household was received at Mr, Duval’s house. Meanwhile, 
the child grew up as a little stranger adopted in kindness by the lonely 
“ grass widow ” of Newpoit. Every care was taken of her, but the 
thought that it was the rate of generous humanity rather than natmal 
affection and maternal duty must have been a blow to her advancing 
consciousness. It was a cruel surprise to hear that she whom she 
called “mother” was but a fiiend. In course of time, after the death 
of Mrs. Duval, the young gill went to Piince Edward’s Island. There 
she caught the eye of young Duval, the son of the Duvals. Mistaking 
the instinct which chew the boy and the girl towards one another, 
they loved the vulgar love <>f man and woman and allowed themselves 
to know each other carnally. Indeed, they married. Afterwards, they 
appear to have returned to the old home. Their happiness seemed 
complete. Still there was a skeleton in the cupboard. They longed 
to know the paientage of the girl. 

Who was her father ? 

Who was her mother? 

Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

it was a natural desire. The wife in particular, who had owed her 
pieset vainm and her entue up bunging to the kindness of strangers, 
was cui urns as to how she came into the world. The loving husband 
would ( eitamly like to know the paientage of his affianced, and he 
zealously seconded her dibits to find out the truth. And they ate the 
fiuit of the Tree of Knowledge— with fearful result— to their agony 
and despair. The poor wife went howling mad, and in a fit of frenzy she 
drowned herself. And young Lucian Duval hanged himself to death. 

AT the request of the President of the Calcutta District Charitable 
Society and the Dnecloisof the Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associa- 
tion, ihe Lieutenant-Govei not has appointed a Committee under the 
C han manship of the Hon’hle Sir Henry Ham-mo, Member of the 
Board of Revenue, to enquire into 

(i) tire extent ami nature of the»poveity and destitution which pre- 
vail in the town of Calcutta amongst Emopeans and Emasiaiia , 

\ 2 ) the vaimus 1h.11 liable institution* and the funds at their disposal 
fur t lie relief of siu h destitution ; 

(3,1 the best methods of relieving present destitution ; 

( any means which may be devised for preventing its growth and 
luc’icam in futuie. 

Sir t Hailes Elliott believes that piivate chanty in Calcutta is amply 
snflh lent to deal with local destitution, but that it requites organisation 
find direction. He agrees to the Committee because it is a matter of 
importance to the admim-.tiahon that the condition of this portion of 
the community should be thoroughly and acrmately examined, and be- 
cause the appointment of the Committee by Government may facilitate 
the enquiry. At the same time, it is desirable to know whether poverty 
or pauperism is developing among the Europeans and Eurasians in 
Calcutta, and its rate, if so. Nevertheless, not to raise false 
hopes of Government assistance in any event, the Resolution distinctly 
a vet s, that by it the Government is not committed to accept any new 
financial responsibilities or to occupy the field of the operations of 
pi ivute chanty. 

I hat is as much as language can do in the way of precaution. Put 
language is not everything. Facts ate stubborn things, as we are con- 
stantly reminded. At times, indeed, words get the better of things, 
but soon the latter recover mastery. As a rule, facts are triumphant 
over language. In this case, the fact will yet supersede the language. 
No liter at y dull can posssibly suppress the facts of human consch us- 
ness. And no Secretarial manipulation could, iu such a Resolution as 
the one under notice, prevent commital «»f Government. The relation 
between thought and language is indeed mysterious. We all know 
what is called reading between the lines. The truth is, words often 


convey more than they say. Sometimes protestations have a directly 
contrary effect. Hence the golden character of silence. Hence the 
wisdom of letting well alone. Such a Resolution cannot but kindle 
hopes, and, at the end, the Government may be compelled to expense it 
solemnly sets its f.ice against. And after all, perhaps, it will do just as 
it wished, only it did not know its own mind. 

If Burma has its Moylan, Hyderabad has its Rudra. Ogres both, and 
no mistake ! It is not exactly a case between six*nnd half a dozen, 
though. There is something to choose between the two. Both aie 
unquestionable fiie-eateis. But perhaps both are not equally voracious. 
The mild Indian has naturally the advantage in sobriety. And he 
has altogether, we believe, a cleaner record than the Briton. He has 
been making the Grand Tour of India as it were iu search of a field 
to practise in. Skipping from place to place — driven from one, or 
retiring, with more or less grace, from another — has this rolling stone 
of a banister made the whole round of the Continent. Starting at 
Simla, he passed to Lahore, thence on to Sind, thereafter he turned up 
far down South at Madias, thence he passed over to Mysore, whence he 
put bark to the Presidency, and anon he found himself in Native 
Deccan. Often enough as he changed his locality, he himself was un- 
changed. Experience went for nothing. Through all vicissitudes of 
scenes and circumstances, the self-same spiiit dogged him. We have 
a good opinion of, and even a sneaking partiality for, the brave man 
ever ready to toll the truth and shame the devil. Let us hope that .it 
last he will now turn a new leaf. 

Mr Rudra who in open court condemned the administration of law in 
the Nizam’s Omits and suffered m consequence, has now an opportunity 
of giving law and constitution m an Ilaqua within the Nizam’s domi- 
nions. He has been appointed a Special Judge in the Paigah Ilaqua 
of the piemicr noble Sir Khoished Jah and will also act as his Legal 
Secretary. If Mr. Rudia succeed in lus piesent position in reforming 
the administration of justice, Hyderabad will have a valid cause to 
tejoice at his disbar merit in its courts. 

To give a better hackney carriage service to the town, as proposed by 
the new companies on that behalf started, t he Hon’hle H. J. S. Cotton 
introduced, on the 1 St h April, in the Bengal Legislative Council a Bill 
to consolidate and amend the law relating to Hackney-rat riagrs and 
Palanquins in Calcutta. The most noticeable innovation is tire inti o- 
duction of t new class— t alb'd Pie fust — of carnages vv th mciea^ed rates 
of fare. The rate for the fn^t cl iss for any distance within and no? 
exceeding one mile is proposed to be 8 annas ; for any distance exceed- 
ing one mile, at the into of 6 annas fot every mile and foi any part of a 
mile over and above any number of miles completed; for anytime 
within and not exceeding one hour, one in pee ; for eveiy hour or part id 
an hour beyond one horn, 8 annas ; for a whole day consisting of 
nine bonis, 5 mpees. The Bill also enhances the rates of the thud 
class carriages. For the fust mile, it is 5 annas ; and for every subse 
queut mile or part of a mile 2 animus ; for the first hour it is 8 
annans, for every subsequent hour or pait thereof 4 annas ; and foi a 
whole day of nine horns 2 rupee*. We may as well quote the rates for 
the second 1 lass which too shew an im lease. 'They aic respectively 
6 annas, 4 annas, 12 annas, 6 anna, and 3 rupees. The rates for half a 
day of five Jiquis ate abolished altogether. The abolition introduces 
an anomaly. The fare for the whole day of nine hours is li\ed at Rs. 3 
and Rs. 2 for 2nd and 3rd class carnages respectively, which aie aU«* 
the 1 ales p ryablc for seven horns. The lates for eight hours will thus 
exceed those for the whole day 01 nine hours. Here is an ab-mdity 
of the whole being less than its part, whuh is avoided in Nawab Abdool 
Luleci’s Act by the devue of a half-day of five hours. Under Sec. 30, 
“the ouwet or dnver of eveiy huckm*y-e.ii riage shall be entitled to de- 
mand and take for the line of such carnage the fate specified 111 the 
First Schedule to this Act... Provided that any contract entered into t 0 
accept a fare lower than the fate so lixed shall be binding.” Under' 
Sec. 35, “ Eveiy dtiver of a h.ickney-cai 1 iage who shall demand or take 
more than the proper faie to winch lie is legally entitled, shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding ten rupees.'’ The question that suggests itselt 
to us is, Can there be a valid contract for a higher faie ? The working 
of the Uw is to be left to a Registering Officer under the control of the 
Municipal Commissioners. The Act will ordinarily apply to municipal 
Calcutta, but the Lieutenant-Governor miy exclude from its operation 
iiuy portions of the town or include any suburban area. The Act w»L 
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he called the Calcutta Hackney-carriage Act. It may, nevertheless, 
apply to any other town or place in the dominion of the Lieutenant- 
C.nvernor by a simple notification in the Gazette. Why not then call 
it the Bengal Hackney-carriage Act and re-form the sections making 
them applicable to all towns as in the Bengal Municipal Ai t, 1SS4? 
The hackney-carriage year or rather its registration begins in October, 
when the Calcutta season commences, and the carriages licensed under 
the Act are expected to be new and smart. The Bill includes palan- 
quins. 


The mercies of the A writ* Bazar are— characteristic. At its first 
burst on the horizon with the morning sun, it took care to shine away 
fiom us. Our expression of appreciation apparently disagreed with 
our brother’s modesty and we were shone upon by the luminaiy, but 
not in anger. This went on for a week only and then the light 
was stopped. This went on for more weeks, until one day our 
familiar old fiiend the weekly Amiita , whom we had not seen before 
the metamorphosis or doubling — we* did not exactly know which - 
into the daily apparition, made his appearance. How considerate ! 
The daily effulgence was justly calculated to be too much for our gaze, 
and so it is withdrawn and the weekly phenomenon is substituted for 
our enlightenment. So it has been going on these two weeks. 

There is always something or other in the Koh-i-noor. We open a 
number and we recognise the selfsame spirit — rather the worse, 
perhaps, for the late labours — breathing in the pages. Thus is a great 
though misguided publicist, jurist and judge and one of the most 
intellectual and able men of the time, supposed to be under a cloud 
fiom physical infirmity, surnmaiily disposed of : — 

“ It seems, Sir John Stephen has been at last obliged to resign. He 
had a keen intellect which he felt a pleasure in utilising for the pur- 
poses of justifying wrong and unreason. He had been always a fnend 
of the stiong against the weak ; and he had no faith in the higher 
sentiments of man. And the great Sir John Stephen ends his days as 
an object of pity ! ” 

The same vein of prophecy runs through the treatment of other 
subjects. Here is a jump indeed — without looking before 1 

“From telegrams published elsewhere, it will be seen that the opium 
revenue has been piactically abolished fiom India by Parliament. 
One connot help seeing the hand of retributive justice in this revolu- 
tionary measure. The late measure of social reform has stirred the 
Indian society to its uttermost depths.” 

The hand of retributive justice is visible, if at all, only to the 
elect. So only by them is the logic or coherence of the remark under- 
standable. Even supposing that “ the late measure of social reform has 
stirred the Indian society to its uttermost depths,” what that has got to 
do with a motion in the House of Commons on the opium revenue, is 
what no fellah can understand. 

Our contemporary cannot bear to learn that Sir Andrew Scoble was 
* oinplimeiUed with a garland by the reformers. Why, the same gentle- 
man was garlanded in out contemporary’? neighbomhood by that 
dubious amphibious Gob 01 (than, Raja Rajcndra Narayan Del), and 
so was Hara Piasad Shastn, the anti-garbliadhamst Pandit, without 
any piotest from the Amnia. But there is an object 111 the piesent 
nutation. 

Our contemporary seizes the garland as a pretext to abuse those who 
weie not moved by his eloquence to join the crusade against the Con- 
sent Bill and were thus able to save the ciedit of their countrymen. 
We have no great objection to this sort of relief for t lie poor Gobar- 
ohan Baboos. Bill they ought to keep clear of falsehood. The pro- 
bu! wallahs are demolished m Amrita Kazan fashion. Here is wit ! 

•‘Take a needle, a piece of thread, a few flowets, and knit them, we 
nman the tloweis together, and you aie a gicat patnor, and a reformer 
to bool.” 

lhus aie reformers and leform done for ! Then for the true objec- 
tive of all this pother, including Malini Mashi’s dn actions for a 
gailand 

“ We too have tailors in Calcutta ; and they all plucked flowers to 
piepaie a gailand, hut at last they gave up the attempt. And, do you 
know, why ? There is a vast difference between the reformers of Boin- 
o-ty and those of Bengal. Heie, most of the reformers posed as 
such, only to get something out of Sir Andrew Scoble. But, when 
•So Atidiew Scoble gave them nothing for their patronage, the Calcutta 
tailors aiguecl it thus.” 

That is false— one of the many impudent falsehoods which the 
Garhhadhanists have been circulating throughout this controversy. 
The supporters of the Consent Bill have no objection to be called 
tailors and so forth. They have been called much worse— non- Hindus, 


non-Brahmans, Chamars and so forth. But their honor is sans tasche et 
sans reproche. 


On the vStlr April, after Council, the Lieutenant-Governor, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Buckland, Risley and Maude, inspected the 
Revenue and General Departments of his Civil Secretariat. Mr. Risley 
is under trial— or rather his System for the largest amount of work 
with the least expense. The method pursued by him was to reduce 
the cost and to simplify the work. Has he gained that object ? He has 
certainly tried his utmost. His principle seems to be to employ the 
press to the exclusion of fiesh and blood. No end of forms lias been 
introduced entailing expense in printing to the confusion of the assist- 
ants. We are told that the cost of his system in its introduction 
will probably be over a lac of rupees- -all for printing. That itself 
ought to discredit a system which cannot be regarded as a finality — 
which the next pug of an Under-Secretary may show up as an impo- 
sition, or the next Lieutenant-Governor inay brush away as a nuisance. 
If this expensive experiment is to end in no permanent substantial 
economy, it were better left to die an early death. 

It is believed that Sir Charles Elliott, who has an eye for idlers 
and stragglers, noticed, dm mg his visit, that in the General Depart- 
ment of the Sertelari.it there aie more hands than work. The end of 
it will be, we doubt not, that a number of them will be transferred from 
that department and their services placed under the orders of the Chief 
Secretary, the departments under that officer being not adequately 
manned. As Mr. Risley is now engaged in reforming the Civil Secre- 
tariat, it is to be hoped that his attention will be directed to the general 
redistribution of assistants in the whole office. The reduction of hands 
contemplated will simply increase expense in other directions. Blindly 
carried out, such reform will, while saving a few hundred rupees in 
the office establishment, increase the cost of printing by thousands. 
Look at the half a dozen printed forms that have been inttoduced ! 
Under the old system, we are assured, one simple cover answeied all 
the purposes of the three under the Risley reform. 

Injustice to Mr. Risley, we are bound to commend his proposal to 
abolish the Registrars. Their salaries are out of all portion to the 
insignificance of tne woik alloted to them, and if they aie not to be 
put to better uses, the sooner they are swept away the better. The 
abolition of these posts involves no difficulty or hardship. The simple 
withdrawal of the personal allowances attached to these offices will 
serve the object without mjuimg the position or prospects of the 
ofliceis ill question as Head Assistants. 

“ Xfnos ” contributes to the Sunday Statesman, of April 19, .a long 
letter on the vexed question on the linguistic acquirements of Clmst 
Our contemporary's correspondent, by Ins showing, is a good Christian, 
and he writes in all seriousness. To us Orientals of Otientals, the pro- 
ceeding is shocking to the extent of blasphemy, but “Xetios” is peifectly 
innocent of impropuety m appraising the literary attainments of the 
Saviour— God 111 t u t —as if he was a student at a public school. Nor 
is lie singular, (beat Clmstian divines like Canon Farrar have pie 
ceded him in the same discussion. 

“Zenos” in his modesty culls himself a Jtoba, but he writes like a 
bmldhn. Thus he says : 

“There can be no doubt tint Alexander’s conquests made Greek the 
language of government and business, as well as of literature and 
society among the populations of Egypt, Syna, and North-Western 
Asia. More than that, in Nnithern Judea it was the language com 
monly employed by primes and traders in their relations with the 
West. I am not quite certain if Greek was not the medium of commu- 
nication, 111 t he time of Augustus, with the Roman tinders to the eastern 
shores of Judea [w't .] and Tamobantes [v/z. J which aie now known as 
Ceylon. However that may b«, it is admitted by the best of authorities 
that in the course of the thud centmy B. C., Gieek was commonly 
spoken in the Eastern pm lion of the Russian dominions. It was a 
lingua ft am a, commonly called the dialect in general use as distm 
guis bed from the pure Attic dialect of the standard Attic classics. At 
the pel iod of our Saviour’s life and mission this lingua ftanca was 
spoken by the mixed populations of A**ia, Syria, and Egypt, very much 
as Italian is in the Levant at the present day. It was tinged with 
different colours by different nationalities. I bus the uneducated Jew 
would express himself in Greek with a strong Hebraic turn of thought, 
and the Alexandrians would give the language that Oriental colour 
which Greeks of the Attic peiiod termed in derision Asiatic. Tne 
Greek used by the Alexandrian Jews who made the Greek version of 
1 he OM Testament (Arc. 285-135 B. C.) was the parent of the dialect 
used in the Old Testament, and was largely spoken in Galilee.” 

Tapiobantes we take to be Taprobane— the classical Ceylon. Judea, 
theiefoie, must be a mispnnt for India. 
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We extract another passage : — 

“R<?nan distinctly states that it is doubtful if our Saviour could un- 
derstand the Hebrew Scriptures in their original language, and that 
He spoke Ataman?— a mixture of Syiiac and liebtew —in which some 
of the documents whn h set veil the purpose fen wlm h the symptic 
Gospels wcie writtni ‘ It is not piobaMe that He knew Greek, for 
this language was little known in Judea outside the classes who were in 
Government employ, and the towns inhabited by pagans such as 
Osaiea. He could not theieforc have had any knowledge of Greek 
culture. This ciilttue was foi bidden by the Palestinian doctors who 
nullified in the same cause tlm man who reared pigs and taught his son 
Gieek. At all events, the Greek language had not penetiated such 
little towns as Nazaictb.” 

All that ts matter for scholarship, classical and Semitic, and, above 
all, for special research. Meanwhile, we only tetnaik that Christianity 
has distinctly passed fiom a faith into a history. 


We have once more a living Government of I 5 eng.il. Sir Charles 
Elliott will leave no stone unturned that might possibly hide an abuse. 
The complete purification of the Augean stable may be beyond him, 
or indeed any, modern Hercules. Put God giant our present rulei 
his full term, and he will, we have every hope, leave a **iiffu lently 
puie and active administration in every dep irtuieiit. We have at 
length got a Governor who uses his own senses and his own sense 
in his office. This may seem a small mattei, but it is a marvel, 
and cannot but piodtice the highest results. 

Let us take an instance that has just come to our ears. The can- 
didates for employment m the Opium Department having pist been 
examined, one of the plucked examinees has appealed to Govern- 
ment against the rxauiineis. And strange as it may seem, the appeal 
has been admitted. As a rule who listens to such icpiesentatmns, 
unless veiy influentially suppoitcd? Governments have too much 
to do to h rve leisure to plunge into the matenals of an educational 
♦•xaminaf ion. Nor, truth to say, are govei nments ex-ffii io competent 
to 1 1 y an appeal against professional experts There is, besides, an 
easy way of pteseiving dignity and escaping botheiation in the 
standing Secietari.il formula u declines'* 01 a ^ees no reason to 
mteifeie. ' Not so in the Bengal Government of the day. Secre- 
taries aie apparently not now allowed to clear files according to the 
old methods. The Lieutenant-Governor himself secs everything. 
So the matter came before Sir Charles Elliott ami he took it up in right 
earnest, as became the head of a Government which needs much look- 
ing after and mending. The candidate qurstioned the justice of 
(lie ex amulets, and the Lieutenant-Govei not called for his papers and 
regularly went through them, even to working out tire sums and problems. 
The result of his labours was that the examinee had given coirect 
answers and that the examiners had done him foul wrong. Not to 
act upon his own unpicssion, Sir Charles, we are told, has sent the 
papcis to the Director of Public Instruction for report. 

This is a lefipsbuig novelty in administration. It cannot but have 
fai-ieachiug effects. 

TllK annual meeting of the Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science, .no, Bowba/ai Stieet, comes off on Tlunsday, the 30th instant, 
at 5 \>° PM. The Lieutenant-Governor will picside. 

Na\\ \h Abdool Luteef Bahadur, who is recovering' but slowly from a 
serious illness, has received a rude shock m the death of his fourth 
son, Abul I’ ai ah Mahomed Abdul Aziz, a lovely and amiable youth of 
twenty. He was the most beloved of his patent and was not unworthy 
of the piefereuce. No words that we can say can heal the lacerated 
heait, but God is gieat ami He will giant the stricken parents strength 
to bear the affliction. 

I UK Governor-General in Council has sanctioned house-rent to cle*ks 
u companying the headquarters of the Government of Bengal to Dar- 
J'-Gmg for whom there is no accommodation in Government buildings. 
Oiks drawing less than Rs. 400 will receive Rs. 25 per mensem. 
IIiosp di awing less than Rs. too, Rs. 20. Those drawing less than 
Rs. 100, Rs. 10. 

1 UK (lis.imb.ince at Benares lias been quieted down. The Municipal 
(.oinmi-jsionp' i, at the suggestion of the Jlon’ble J. J. F. Lumsden, 
Senior nlemoer of the lioaid of Kevenue, amended their Resolution 
for acquisition of the Ramji temple for the water works, which was 
put forth as the cause of the tiot. They decided that tire idol 


should remain undisturbed in situ % an inner shrine being built for its 
protection, and that the outer building, court, &c., be removed. Un- 
less the Commissioners have been forced to this modification 
of their plan, they are partly to blame for their omission to declaie 
their change of operation earlier. 

There is no particular news from- Manipur. The avenging columns 
have started fur their work, but have not yet reached their destination. 
In the other frontier, in the Miranzai country, our troops have been 
steadily occupying point after point on the Samana Range. Their-*, 
however, is no smooth march. There have been some fighting. The 
enemy seems anything but beaten and continues to attack. On the 231 d, 
about iuo Pathans fell upon a convoy of mules proceeding fiom Sangar 
to Dai band, killing four or five drivers and wounding as many. Early 
m the morning, the mail bags were pounced upon, one man was killed, 
one wounded and the letters carried off. The night before, the enemy 
gave fight at Chillibagh, eleven miles from Kohat, garrisoned by 200 
Sepoys. The fighting continued for some hours. A large gathering 
of tribesmen is leported at a distance of 3 miles. 

The Akel settlements in Chagri Darru have had a taste of our fire- 
arms and fne. A Simla telegram of April 24 says : — 

“The 2nd Punjab reached the bed of the Changru Valley, and under 
cover of a spur surpiised the enemy and inflicted some loss. It then 
moved up the nullah, covered by the 3d Sikhs on the right bank. 
Nine villages weic burnt, the enemy being pi evented by the guns finni 
following the troops up the valley. Laige bodies of the enemy were 
s<*en on the lulls, lint were quite nonplussed bv the file of the <uins. 
'Die enemy snff’ied heavily from slnapuel lire. To-morrow the chas- 
tisement of the tubes continues.” 

Grkvt is K'darnath Mookerjee, the suspended Headcleik of the 
offkcnf the Superintendent of Political Pensions, Alipore. Suspended 
for deliueunes found in his accounts, the accounts audited and re- 
audited and still shewing deficiencies, the final orders stand suspended 
sme die. I lie Superintendent seems in no niood to send up papers. 

Mr. R. D Mehta, of the Empress of India Cotton Mills, starts for 
England on Monday morning. Tins G his second visit. The first was 
when he biought out the mills. This time he goes accompanied by two 
of his sons whom he intends to bring up for the Indian Civil Service. 

THE Eastern Herald of Mhow has been doubly punished for its rash- 
ness in allowing, m its columns, a correspondent, one James Arthur 
Manuel, describing himself “a general adviser to the public and a 
preacher of the Gospel,” to insinuate ill of Captain Norman Flunks 
English Secretaiy to the M ilm iji II fik.ir. Both the oonesponderii 
ami the editor have been sent to j nl and fined. The correspondent is 
sentenced by the Residency Magistrate, Sahibzada Wahid-uddin, to 
one year’s simple imprisonment and lines of Rs. 650, in default to 
additional imprisonment for 7 months and 15 days. The Magistrate 
did not take upon himself the responsibility of trying the editor 
proprietor Babu Moiiender Nath Chatteijee, a prominent pleader 
practising in Central India, but committed him to the Sessions. The 
Sessions Judge has sentenced him to 9 months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 1,500. 

It is still open to the Captain to proceed against others connected 
with the weekly. Ordinarily, the conviction of the offending corres- 
pondent would have vindicated law and justice, but the Captain willed 
otherwise and the law helped him to humble the Bengali Baboo. It 
is an atrocious law, which slaves tr. an unrighteous’ vengeance and, 
while practically powerless against the low, strikes down the honour - 
able. We hope the press of India might be rouzed to combine for its 
inform. Had Baboo Muhendra Nath Chatteijee been a man devoid 
of self-iespert, it were the easiest thing in the world for him to make 
his peace with the prosecution. He suffers for his spirit. Judges of 
a higher grade and calibre than the officer who condemned Chatterjee 
fail to sympathise with the brave man struggling with fate, 

Holloway's Ointment ami Pills .— Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. - 
Daily experience confirms the fact which has triumphed over all oppo- 
sition for more than fifty years, viz., that no means are known equal to 
Holloway's remedies for curing bad legs, bad breasts, sores, wounds, 
diseases of the skin, eiysipplas, abscesses, burns, scalds, and, in truth, 
all maladies where the skin is broken. To cure these infirmities quickly 
is of primary importance, as compulsory confinement indoors weakens 
the general health. The ready means of cure are found in Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills, which heal the sores and expel their 
cause. In the very worst cases (he Ointment has succeeded in effect- 
ing a pei feet cure after every other means had failed in giving adequate 
relief. 
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A YOUNG puppy Imiling from Shib N.ir.iin Dis’s Lane has taken the 
trouble to compose and to engross, or get engrossed, in beautiful 
clerkly hand, a tolerably long rigmarole on nothing in particular filled 
with falsehood and the vilest personal abuse of the editor of this 
journal, as if the old man is his father, and has cut the truant with 
a — cowrie. Although this Gobardhanling asserts his “ maturity ” in his 
very opening sentence, that is ail the gi eater presumption of the ad- 
verse truth. But then the Garbhadkuwst r aie the favoted children of 
Nature. This venerable gentleman in his teen* has evidently— to use 
a Bengali Irishism— matin ed in the green fruit. 

We may return to this correspondent, after inquiiy. 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday, Abril 25, iS<)/. 

THE EXECUTIVE SAFEGUARDS OF THE 
CONSENT ACT. 

THE VICEREGAL PLEDGE FULFILLED. 

Ford Lniistlowne has been as good as his word. 
He gave his assurance in the Legislative Council that 
lit: would watch the Consent law so that the new 
measure may not he abused, and if the necessity arose 
would enact safeguards other than those accepted by 
the Council. That was on the 19th March. Scarcely 
a week had elapsed when the Home Department 
issued the following letter of instructions 

“No. 421, dated Calcutta, the 26th Mairli 1891. 

I* torn (.„. J. Ly.ill, Esq , c I.E., Sectet.uy to the Govt, of India, 
Home Dept, 

To The Chief Secietaiy to the Government of Bengal. 

1 am diiected to invite attention to the provisions of Act X of 1,891, 
.hi Act to amend the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Btocedme 
C otle, 1SS2, and to the obsei vaiion* > made by His Excellency the 
Vtctnoy at the meeting of tlie Legislative Council held on the 191I1 
instant at which the Bill was passed into law. 

2 The Guyernoi-Oneial in Council has no doubt that His Honour the 
LieiUenanM »ovei noi will give such msti itctions to the M igisti .»tes of 
distncts m Bengal as will ensme that the piovisious of the Act ate 
applied with due care and (Million. The Government of India have 
fall confidence in the discieMon with which the expenemed oil'll ers, to 
whom alone jm isdictiou to cmqmie ami commit for tual is left by the 

lav, will cairy out its piovisums, and are ronvim ed tint no .icimu will 
l>e Liken except on ically trustwoithy inhumation, brought by respnn- 
si 1)1** pei sons, who may reasonably he piexnmed to have knowledge of 
thf* fans they assm to have oernned, and that no meie suspicion will 
be belli sufficient to set the law in motion. 

3 I tu invite attention to the movisions of section 202 of the Code 
of Cimimal Bioce<luie, which allows a Magistiate, when he sees ie,isou 
b> (list! ust the tiuth of a complaint made befoie him, to postpone the 
issue of piotess, and either enquire into the case himself, 01 order a 
local investigation by some officer subordinate to him. The Act allows 
such an investigation to he made by a Police Officer not lower in 
rank than an Inspector ; but the Government of India think it would 
hit piefeiable, when an investigation has to be made in a case to which 
the Act allies, that it should be end listed to some experienced Native 
Magistiate. 'flic Goiemor-Geueial 111 Council believes that tins course 
would he uiore agieeahlc to the feelings of the people than that, in so 
delicate a matter as this, the enquiry should he conducted either by the 
Magistiate of the district himself, if a Eutopcan, or by any officer of 
PoIk e. 

4 - I am to suggest that Commissioners of Divisions should be special- 
ly insti noted to watch the woikmg of the Act, and to impress upon the 
District Offii ers suboi dmate to them the necessity, while giving full 
effect to the intentions of the Govet innent of India in eroding the law, 
of applying it with the utmost care an i discrimination. It would be 
convenient if these officers were to submit a lepmt, after the Act has 
been in operation tor a yeai, foi the inhumation of the Local Govern- 
ment, showing whether any difficulties have attended its wmkiug. The 
Government of India will be glad to leceive from the Government of 
Bengal ;i suminaiy of the reports so submitted, with any temaiks which 
His Honor the Licutenant-Goveinor may think it necessaty to make 
upon them.” 

I hat letter does more than the Viceroy bound him- 
sclf to do. It is an Executive amendment of the 
law of the Legislature. . It goes much beyond the 

law. Yet it may be taken as the law. The adminis- 
tering officers are authoritatively directed not to 

* A hope has been expressed that, when this Bill lias become law, the 
Government of India will closely watch its operation with the object 
<>» ascertaining whether further safeguards aie necessary in order to 
Pi event its abuse. I gladly give the assuiance for which we ^aie asked. 
^ e shall cause the woi king of the measure to be watched with the 
utmost attention, and we shall be prepaied, if the safeguards which we 
l ive aheady accepted should prove insufficient, to stiengihen and add 


investigate cases under the Consent Act in the ordi- 
nary way as in other offences. In the first place, it 
reminds those concerned in the workmg of the law 
of the Viceroy’s pledge. Then it enjoins on the 
Head of the Local Government the necessity of due. 
care and caution in the application of the provisions 
of the Act. The Government of India are not, how- 
ever, satisfied with these directions. They improve 
upon the existing law in the matter of receiving 
complaints. 

It is nmv open to a Magistrate to take cognizance 
of any offence — 

(a) upon receiving a complaint of facts which con- 
stitute such offence ; 

(fi) upon a police report of such facts ; 

(r) upon information received from any person 
other than a Police-officer, or upon his own knowledge 
or suspicion, that such offence has been committed. 
The letter directs that “ no action will be taken ex 
cept on really trustworthy information, brought by 
responsible persons, who may reasonably be presum- 
ed to have knowledge of the facts they assert to have, 
occurred, and that no mere suspicion will be held 
sufficient to set the law in motion.” These words 
are an echo of the suggestions of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee in support of the Age of Consent Bill. The 
memorial prepared by that body and submitted to the 
Viceroy with over eight thousand signatures, suggest- 
ed, “ That no Magistrate shall take cognisance of 
any case under the proposed law, where the alleged 
offender is the husband of the girl, except under 
cl. (a) Sec. 19 1, C. P. C, and that no such complaint 
shall be entertained unless the complainant deposes 
to relevant facts from personal knowledge.” The 
Government of India do not stop there. 'They accept 
the safeguard submitted by Nawab Abdool Luterf 
Bahadoor (Founder-Secretary of the Mahomedau 
Literary Society, and a member of the Calcutta Com- 
mittee in support of the Bill,) through Sir Charles 
Elliott, and direct that, when an investigation h.is to 
be made in a cast; to which the Act applies, it should 
be entrusted to some experienced Native Magistrate, 
not to the Police. This virtually transfers the initial 
proceedings of a case against a husband to native IV 
puty Magistrates who are supposed to deal with them 
more sympathetically than European Magistrates. At 
the same time, it removes, as far as it is now open, the 
complaint, put forth in some quarters, that natives 
have been excluded from trying such cases between 
native husbands and wives. Lastly, the Viceroy 
repeats the injunction that the law is to be applied 
with the utmost care and discrimination. 

These are additional safeguards and ought to satis- 
fy those who apprehended mischief from the inter- 
vention of a Police regarded with distrust and awe. 
The terrors of false prosecutions and unwarranted 
exposure of the Zenana are reduced to a minimum. 
Those who objected to the measure on other than 
religious ground, can have now no reasonable hesita- 
tion in accepting a law in the interest of humanity 
and civilization. Nothing that the Government of 
India can do, however, can satisfy those who raised 
a howl to trade on the prejudices of the ignorant and 
the — purposely religious. 

It would certainly have been better if the instruc- 
tions could be incorporated in the law. It will not 
however matter if the country receive their benefits. 
We have sufficient assurance in that letter that the 
Government mean not to allow them to be a dead 
letter. Law is not always lawfully administered ami 
Executive orders are not unoften of superior efficacy. 
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THE HINDU DELUGE— IN JEST OR 
EARNEST ? 

Du kind tin* hti"ht of the agitation on the Consent Hill, 
<>HY respected contemporary of the Indian Spectator had tin* 
following editorial, which was so curious that we marked it 
for comment at a less pre -occupied hour : — 

*‘ K\ ci y ouo acquainted with the OM Testament knows the stmy of 
No, ili well lii^ tlir«*e yms Shem, H.im and Japheih. In the Indian 
woik, t i adnni-Purana % supposed to b»* very ancient, as translated I > v 
.Su William Jones, in the third volume of Asiatic re^an'lir-., we find 
me following : -To Satyavrata (Noah), the sovereign of the whole 
earth, were bom thiee sons, the eldest Sherma (Shem), then Chaima 
(Cham), and thndly Jyapeti (Japheth) by name. These were ail men 
of good morals, excellent in viitue and virtuous deeds. I>nt Satyavrata, 
being continually delighted with devout meditation, and seeing In** sons 
fit for dominion, laid upon them the burden of government ; whilst he 
remained honommg and satisfying the gods, and pnests, and kme. 
One day. by the act of destiny, the Icing having drank mead, became 
senseless and lay asleep naked. Then lie was seen by Chaima, ami by 
him weie his two biotheis called, to whom he said, ‘ What has now 
befallen ? In what slate is this our sire ?’ Iiy these two he was hidden 
in clothes, and called to his senses again and again. H iving tecovered 
his intellect, and knowing what had passed, lie entsed Chaima, saying, ' 

‘ Thou shalt be the servant of servants ; since thou bmst into laughter 
ut t heir ptesence, from laughter thou shalt acquire a name.’ Tales of 
the Deluge abound m the Padma- Pur ana” — The Indian Spectator , 
Mai. 15, 1891. 

That is the whole piece. How or wherefore, it £ot into 
the midst of our contemporary’s editorial notes, is a wonder, j 
The Hindu traditions of the primeval Flood is a proper 
subject of inquiry. A comparison of the Hebrew with the 
Hindu record of that great event in the history of the earth 
would be most interesting. Hut the subject is not to be 
disposed of in a summary fashion in a short paragraph. 
Nor is the Editorial Notes the proper place for its treatment. 
At any rate some warning, not to say apology, is due to 
the reader for serving him with such a strange and tough 
dish. The foregoing paragraph looks like a portion of 
an antiquarian dissertation which got dislocated from 
the main treatise and found its way by mistake in a 
weekly journal of politics and sociology. As such it 
might be regarded as a welcome windfall were it otherwise 
unexceptionable. That, unfortunately, it is not. It is, in- 
deed, open to serious objection. It is at once meagre and 
inaccurate. It i.s tantalising, to begin with— tantalising with 
a vengeance. In offering to speak of the Indian account of 
the Deluge, the writer actually withholds the account 
altogether. And after all he concludes with saying that 
“Tales of the Deluge abound” in one of the Hindu scriptures. 
This is adding insult to injury. Nor is the cruelty to the 
reader exhausted here. The writer not only does not himself 
HI the Hindu version of the Flood, but he also takes good 
rare- as much as hi* possibly can —that the reader shall 
not find it out himself! lie has put him off the scent. Such 
naughtiness on a grave subject is probably unexampled in 
literature and reminds one of the tricks played on editors 
by wags like Lockhart and Maginn in the brilliant days of 
magazine wit. 

The writer apparently is no Hindu or Sanskritist himself, or 
else he would scarcely speak of the Padma Furana as only 
“the Indian work.” He would certainly not speak of it as 
“ sypposed to be very ancient.” The Fadma is not supposed 
to be more than eight centuries old. Hut he might be accurate 
within his own sphere. We may even pass over the careless 
statement that “ Tales of the Deluge abound in the Fadtna 
Furana” Hut what excuse can there be for the assertion 
about Sir William Jones translating the Fadma Furana 5 
We do not remember that Sir William ever put his hand 
to the task. Nor do we think that such a version of this or 
any other Furana is to be found in the collected edition of 
Jones’ Works. Hilt here is this Hotnbay wiiter who refers 
to Sir William Jones’ translation of the Fadtna Furana in 
the third volume of the Asiatic Researches. He has not 
the slightest misgiving on the subject. He actually quotes 
a passage from Jones’ version! But surely no such Fadma 
Furana translated by Jones is to be found in the third 
Asiatic Researches, or indeed in any other ! We have not 
indeed consulted the whole scries, for we have just now no 
complete set of the work, but it is not necessary. There 
is no doubt on the point. The Padma Furana has not yet 
been translated, except perhaps a few chapters into Latin, 
somewhere on the continent of Europe. 

By day and night but this is wondrous strange ! 

It is impossible to suppose that there is wilful misleading 


in all this. There is no object to be gained. The circum- 
stances do not allow us to suspect anything like “ a deranage- 
ment of epitaphs.” The least revolting theory wc can think 
of, is that it is a stupid hoax on a busy editor, though we 
confess the explanation is far from satisfying us. 

We cannot end here. After having disposed of the 
literary curiosity, wc would be guilty of the same tantalis- 
ing trick on the reader that we have charged upon our con- 
temporary’s writer, if we did not attempt to give some posi- 
tive information on the interesting subject raised in the 
connection. Unfortunately, we have exhausted our space 
for relating the Hindu account of the Flood. On another 
occasion wc may present it. To-day we content ourselves 
with indicating the original sources where it is to be found. 
The Padma Parana is not one of those sources. The Flood 
is related in different ways in other Puranas, however, such 
as the Bhagavata, the Agni, and notably the Matsya. 
Above all, the story is given at length in that repository of 
all the traditions of the Hindu race — the Mahabharata, 
Y r an Farva. Hut the earliest record is in the Vedas, 
Satapatha Brahman. 

THE MAHOMEDAN LITERARY SOCIETY AND 
THE MAN I FORE MASSACRE. 

From— Nawab Abdool Lntccf Bahadoor, c.i.e., Secretary to the 
Mahomeil.ui Literary Society of Calcutta. 

To— Colonel J. C. Ardagli, c.b., Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Viceioy, at Simla. 

Dated Calcutta, the 17th April 1891. 
Sir,— The Committee of Management of the Mahotnedan Literary 
Society of Calcutta have learnt, with the greatest horror and in- 
dignation, the sad news of the confirmation ot the disastrous catas- 
trophe which has taken place at Manipore, and by which the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam and several other high Government Offi- 
cials have been cruelly massacred, — and they have desired me most 
respectfully to tender their heartfelt condolence to His Excellency 
the Viceroy on this unhappy occasion, and their sincere sympathy 
to Mrs. Quinton and the bereaved families. 

The authors of this inhuman and treacherous act deserve the 
most condign punishment. Only by such justice, and by a severe 
example made of them, will the civilized world receive some, how- 
ever scanty, consolation in its wounded feelings under the sad 
destruction, in cold blood, of the Head of a Province arid of other 
Civil and Military Officers. 

Although a number of most valuable lives have been lost, the 
Committee trust that good will come out of evil and that the 
Government of India will adopt measures for controlling the 
barbarous tribes, consistent with the righteousness of British 
Pow-’r, but effectual to prevent the repetition of stub outrages, 
j and for permanently completing the defence of the Frontier. 

To — Nawab Abdool Lutecf Bahadur, c.i.e., Secretary, Mahotnedan 
Litciarv Society, Calcutta. 

Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 20th April 1891. 

Si r, — I am desired by the Viceroy to acknowledge the receipt of 
vour letter of the 1 yrh instant, conveying to His Excellency the 
sentiments of the Committee of the Mahoniedan Literary Society 
of Calcutta on flu: recent events in Manipore ; and to say that 
Lord Lansdownc has perused it with satisfaction. 

1 remain yours faithfully, 

J. C. Aruagh. 

1 THE CONSENT ACT. 

| Sir, — The excerpt you have approvingly quoted from Mr. Hutchins’ 
i speech is exceptionally unhappy. It 'exhibits the speaker in an 
j eminently unenviable light. It shew;. (1) that his conception of 
] the principle.-, In which legislators ought to be guided in legislating 
| for a country like India is certainly not overstatesmanlike, and (2) 
j that though he is himself a supreme lawgiver his acquaintance with 
j the Indian Penal Code would scarcely do honour even to a village 
muktear. (1) Symmetry may be very good in aesthetics but is 
j rather out of place in legislation. India is peopled by a large variety 
1 of peoples widely differing from each other in every possible respect. 

1 The natural result is that one law' may not suit them all. It is 
I therefore the duty of the legislature to see that their legislation 
j suits all, the poor Bengali Hindu included. The private manufac- 
ture of certain intoxicating drinks is an offence under the Excise 
Act, but regard being had to exceptional circumstances, such as the 
habits and pecuniary circumstances of certain people, such manu- 
facture is not an offence in certain backward districts. The pro- 
cess of joba is a cruel torture to the animal subjected to it, and yet 
it is not punishable as a cruelty ro animals, because the religion of 
the Mahofhedans directs slaughter of animals for food by that pro- 
cess. True, the Excise Act and the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act do not form part of the Indian Penal Code, but yet thc\ 

; arc pieces of penal legislation, at least some parts of them. It 
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the supposed symmetry of the Penal Code be too much to be sacri- 
ficed by making the law sectional, the consent legislation could 
have been embodied in a separate Act which might be called the 
Husband and Wife Act. (2) But the Penal Code has not universal 
application. Bigamy is an offence under the Penal Code, but a 
Hindu or Mahometan husband cannot be guilty of the crime of 
bigamy. The section itself is so skilfully worded that no proviso 
had to be added to except such husbands from the operation of 
die section. But the Penal Code is the work of Lord Macaulay 
and his worthy colleagues. 

As regards the arguments advanced by the Legislature against the 
possibility of adopting the occurrence of a certain physical condi- 
tion in the wife as an alternative for the hard-and-fast age limit, 
J have conscientiously endeavoured to understand them, but have 
failed. Perhaps you will be so good as to try to explain them in 
vour columns for the benefit of the public. If I am not very much 
mistaken, the following points must needs come up for adjudication 
in every case under the new law (1) the age of the girl out- 
raged ; (2) the commission of a ccttain act ; (3) whether or not the 
act was attended with any physical injury or even pain to the girl ; 
and (4) whether the act was pre- or postmenstrual. The first two 
points will be for the prosecution $o make out ; and the next two 
must necessarily be attempted by the defence to be made out in its 
favour, if the prisoner does not care to be deponed to the •Anda- 
mans. The only circumstances that can be thought of as ex- 
tenuating the prisoner’s guilt ami inducing the judge to in- 
flict a lenient sentence are absence of physical injuiy or pain to the 
girl and the act being postmenstrual and thcreloic less heinous. 
Under the circumstances, it is difficult to understand how the adop- 
tion of the alternative suggested would have let open the door to 
inquisitorial proceedings of a far more repugnant nature than what 
will attend the working of the Act as passed, it must lie borne 
in mind that in every ease the commission of a certain act will have 
to be proved. I do not know if inquisition can go farther. 

Those who have road the Lieutenant-Governor's speech to pur- 
pose cannot have tailed to perceive that it is a very clear and un- 
mistakable condemnation of the Act as passed. It shews that in 
his opinion the supposed safeguards provided by the Select Com- 
mittee by the modifications they introduced arc the very opposite 
of safeguards and themselves require to be guarded against. It was 
very good of the Lieutenant-Governor to make known to the 
District officials his wishes on the working of the new law, but un- 
fortunately his wishes are not law, any more than the Ouccn’s 
s >lc*mn pledge as contained in the Proclamation is. Why could 
nor the Lieutenant-Governor’s suggestions be embodied 
in the law ? 

We need not repine that the Proclamation has been consigned 
to the weste paper basket. That would have been its late all the 
same whenever expediency would require that it should be so. It 
is not such a long time ago that Sir James Stephen pronounced it 
to be no more than the pious opinion of ait irresponsible soveieign 
which could not be binding on the sovereign’s vice-regents. The 
importance of the document it is possible still further to belittle 
bv treating it as an utterance in the nature of a sop, dictated by 
expediency to •pacify an infuriated people. It is a fortunate thing 
rhai language lends itself 50 admirably to bring quibbled away. 

The utterances of the Viceroy and Sir Andrew Scoble regarding 
the Proclamation are fraught with dangerous significance. No te- 
lorm programme can be too extravagant to be consistent with the 
Proclamation. 

A Reader. 


REPAIRS OF THK I AGANNATII TEMPLE AT 
POORER 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of Cuttack was held in the 
loeal Punting Company’s Havl, on the 1st Apiil 1891, at 8 p. m., to 
consider what should be done to repair the Jagannath Temple 
at Poore e. 

Proposed by Balm Lai Behari Ghosh, Vakil, and seconded by 
Babu Go-kulanand Chowdhury, n. 1.., Vakil, that the Raja of Atgurh 
do take the chair. 

The Raja thanked the meeting for the great honor done to him 
in being asked to discharge presidential duties. He thought the 
object of the meeting was a noble one— being associated with the 
MUintcnance of their glorious Faith. He invited the gentlemen 
charged with moving and seconding Resolutions to submit them 
before the meeting. 

The following Resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 

meeting : — 

L Proposed by Rai Bulloram Mullick Bahadur, Sub- judge, 
Cuttack, 

That this meeting is of opinion that it is absolutely necessary to 
adopt prompt and effective measures towards the repairs ol the 
great temple. 

Seconded by Babu Kalipada Bandopadhya, Zemindar ; supported 
By Rai Rasbehari Naik Bahadur, Personal Assistant to the j 
Commissioner. 


1 L Proposed by Babu Haribullav Bose, b.i,., Government Plead- 
er, Cuttack, 

That the following Appeal be adopted and circulated among the 
Hindu community in this arid other Provinces : * 

AN APPEAL TO ALL HINDUS. ^ 

The Holy Temple ol Lord Jagannath at Poorcc is sadly in need 
of repair. To make effective icpairs, it is nc.cssary to raise 3 lacs 
of Rupees. Flic local authorities have issued a notice under S. 
210 of the Municipal Act calling upon the Superintendent of the 
Temple to mike the repairs within a week, on penalty of the 
damaged portion thereof being closed against the public. 

2. Duiing Mahratta rule, the Temple was a State institution. 
After the conquest of Orissa by the Biitish, the Temple was for 
sometime managed by the British Government. It pleaded Govern- 
ment to abdicate its powers in favor of the Raja of Poorce in virtue 
of certain rights of his prineclv House. The Raja, as Superintend- 
ent ol the Temple, was allowed a pci iodic monetary grant at first, 
which was subsequently commuted into a grant of land towards 
that purpose. What with the rise of price-*, the difficulties asso- 
ciated with the strict assessment and realization of rent of the 
endowed lands, the present Raja of Poorce (a minor) is unable r<» 
find wavs and means lor taking the woik of repair in hand. To 
this is to be ascribed the gradual decadence of the noble sluine, 
which will cease to exist in the immediate future, unless ptoropr 
and energetic measures are adopted by the Hindu community t«» 
prevent the catastrophe. 

3. The present appeal is submitted to the Hindu commumu in 
India with the object of 

(//) Appii/.ing them of the danger which threatens to cxtinguisii 
one of their most sacred and popular shiincs ; 

(b) Kudcavuuriug to awaken the sympathies of the Hftulu unn 
nnmity towatds arresting what must be a religious calamity ; and 

(c) Creating an inteic.t in the pieservat’nm of a relic of aiKieut 
Hindu art and Hindu philanthrope, the grandest, noblest, and sub- 
iimesr that one could find. 

4. The Appeal, in the name of the great Lord of the universe, 
is sure to find a hearty response throughout the length and breadth 
of Hindu India. Hindu Chiefs and Princes, Hindu nuhiliiv amt 
geniiy, whose interest in the maintenance of Jagannath-worship 
at Poorcc is historical as well as hereditary, will conic lbrwuid vvuti 
their wilbng purse. To such as thinly believe that without a 
national Hindu religion there can be no riue love of one’s own 
counriy, others who delight in preserving matters of aic hacologn al 
interest from the vandalism of Tnnc---ihc appeal is nonetheless 
fervently made. 

5. 'The Kxecufivc Committee, who have ventured to appeal to 
the feelings of their co-i cl ighmisis, arc not devoid of hope that 
some beloved devotee of the great Loid may feel the repaid of 
Ilis House to be a jovful burden, and may readily accept it in 
whole or pait. Such ivadmcss would be most welcome. ’Flu 
Kxeeutivc Committee will be glad to receive subscriptions, the 
amount of which will be deposited in the Bank of Bengal tor safe 
custody. The amount of each subscription will be acknowledged 
in the leading journals. 

(). A Working Committee has been established at Poorce, consist- 
ing of certain officials and respectable uou-ofiici.il gentlemen, and the 
Kxeeutivc Committee hope and trust that the repairs of the temple 
will be taken in hand as soon as the prelimmaiies are settled. Flic* 
Kxeeutivc Committee piopo.m to publidi periodical reports of the 
progress of woik, together with a statement ol all receipts and 
disbursements on at louiii of jagannarh-Temple Repair Fund. 

Sjcomled by Rai jagat Duilav Bvs.irk Bahadur, Deputy Magi* - 
irate, Cuttack, and supported by Rai jogemlra L.al Clues dimjv 
Bahadur, MoonsdH*. 

111 . Pioposed bv Babu Dwarkaualh Chakiabarti, Chauman u 
the Cuttack Municipality, 

'That a Central Kxeeutivc Committee con-istmg of rhe mllo" . 
gentlemen, 

Maharaja of fveonjhur ; Maliataja of Amnllicl:; Baja of -V 
gurli ; Rija < A Naviguth, Kant Bail, unt I1.1 l)« v Bahadur ; Rum 
Baidanath Pundit ; Babu Bdian l.il Pur lit, / miudar ; C'li >w Tun 
Krunbas Das, XnnimLi ; B ibu LuUhminai av an R »v Ctno.dhiii 
Zemindar ; Babu Kalipada Bandopadliv a, Zemiud <r ; ba!-u Ram 
goviml Jagadev, Zemindar ; Babu Bi.hvvanath khunti.i, / rrnd.it , 
Babu Boloiam Blnamatbat, Z ‘mind 11 ; Balm M r.hoom Lai Bnuvat, 
Banker; Babu Woonu sh Chandra Mandi 1 , X nindar ; Babu R.» 
dharaman Das, Zemindar; B ibu Lot oath Rov, Z*min.lar; Bairn 
Gobinda Ballav Roy Mahasoy, Z mind ir ; Bai>u Kho-ali Chami, 
Merchant ; Rai Nanda Kislnne Da** Bahadur, A-.OManl S-iperinten - 
dent, Tiibutary Mehals ; Babu. Rt-behaii Nail:, l)v. -Magistrate , 
Kedarnath Dutt, Dy.-Ma/ntiate ; Monomolun Chakiabarti, m. 
p. l., Dy. -Magistrate ; Mohendra Nadi MuJicrj-x*, ill., Mo ms iff ; 
Dwarkanath Chakrabai ti, Supdr., Normal School ; Rampiasona M«».- 
kerjec, Professor of Sa tskrit, Raven^h aw College; M adit ustidan Die, 
M.A., tv. l., Vakil; Gokulinand Chovvdliurv, b.l., V.ikil ; Nimai CIhmu 
M itra, B.L., Vakil ; Parbati Chatan Chakiabarti, Pleader ; Dinana.n 
Ghose, Muktiar ; M Brant Rughuuandan Ramanuja Das; Bara 
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Ramprosonna Ramanuja Das ; Adhikari Krishnaprosanna Das ; 

be appointed, with power to add to their number, for 
(rf) collecting subscriptions, &c. 

(/;) passing accounts, and publishing them, as also reporting from 
time to time on the progress of work done at Poorcc. 

(c) discharging other executive functions. 

Seconded by Babu Mothura Lai Bhagat, Banker. 

IV. Proposed by Babu Chaturbhuj Patnaik, B. A., Government 
Translator, Cuttack, 

That the Bank of Bengal be requested to accept the Treasurer- 
ship of the fund to be styled the Jagannath-Temple Repair Fund, 
and the Committee already formed at Poorcc be asked to co operate 
with the Central Executive Committee constituted under the pre- 
vious Resolution. 

Seconded by Babu Nimai Charan Mitrer, Vakil, Cuttack. 

V. Proposed by Babu Jagat Bullav Ghosh, Sheristadar, Judge’s 
Court, Cuttack, 

That copies of the proceedings of this meeting be sent to the 
.Indian press for publication, as well as to the Magistrate and Muni- 
cipal Chairman of Poorcc for information. 

Seconded by Babu Janakinath Bose, B.L., Vakil, Cuttack. 

The meeting broke up after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Hurry Ballubh Bose. Bhaceeruthy Burman, 

Bulloram Mullick. Raja of Atgurh, 

llony . S ccretarit r . C hat mum. 


Speech of the Ifon'ble Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar at the Sixth 
Annual Meeting of the National Association for supplying 
Female Medical Aid to the Women of India , held on 
February q, ifyf. 

The Hon’blc Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar, in proposing the first 
Resolution for the adoption of the Report, spoke as follows 
Your Excellency, Your Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen,— 

Her Excellency the Lady President and the Central Committee 
of this the National Association for supplying Female Medical Aid 
to the Women of India, have done me the honor to ask me to move 
the adoption of the Sixth Annual Report which has been just so 
ably presented to you, and it is due to myself to tell you that while 
1 feel proud of the unusual honor done to me, that feeling is asso- 
ciated with its antithesis, a sincere sense of my own utter unworthi- 
ness of the honor, by virtue of my incompctcncy to discharge the 
duties which the honor demands of its recipient. Had it not been 
tor the august source whence the honor has come, I should certainly 
have hesitated to accept it with its heavy responsibility. I have 
however no other alternative now than with all humility to submit, 
in full reliance upon your indulgence for my shortcomings. 

This the Sixth Annual Report of the Association is the biggest 
o< all that have been published, and I am happy to be able to say 
that its increased size is indicative of the increase in the magnitude 
of the sphere of its operations. A comparison of this with rh n 
previous Report shows that in place of fifty local and district associa- 
tions and committees affiliated or attached to provinces and in touch 
wiih the Central Committee, there arc now over hundred ; in place 
of ten lacs spent in the erection of hospitals there have been over 
twelve; in place of two hundred 1 bom, ml of women who had received 
medical relief thcic were over four bun, /red and elevin thousand; in 
place of thirty there were forty Lady doctors and assistant surgeons 
and female medical practitioners working in connection with the 
Fund ; and in place of two /art which the local associations and com- 
mittees had in actual and in promise, there arc now actually invested 
three lan and thirty-nine thousand, in hand th/rty-Jive thousand rupee j, and 
in donations piomised of over a lac and ntv thousand . Now this is 
progress bevond all expectation, and testifies to the deep and genuine 
s\ mpathy with which Her Excellency the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe has taken up the duties of Lady President, and also to the 
loyalty and earnestness and energy with which those under her arc 
working for the Fund. 

So far therefore as the Central Committee and its Lady President 
are concerned the Report is eminently satisfac tory. The Associa- 
tion, fat from suffering on the departure of its benevolent Founder 
and first most energetic President, has made immense strides under 
her successor who has shown herself in even way worthy of the 
mantle of benevolence and practical good work which has fallen on 
her and which she lias taken up with all the earnestness of genuine 
conviction. The Report is also satisfactory inasmuch as it shows 
that the Lady Founder on her retirement from India has not only 
not forgotten the noble work which she inaugurated with such 
unexampled enthusiasm and devotion, but has infused new life 
into it by working for it with the same undiminished enthusiasm 
and devotion in her native land, and drawing towards it the active 
and substantial sympathy of the womankind of England, the noblest 
of their type in all the world. 

So far then as the originators and workers of the Association are 
concerned the Report is more than satisfactory, and it gives me 
very great pleasure to move its adoption, fully confident of your 
unanimous acceptance of my proposition. 


Buf before I sit down, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have one ques- 
tion to ask, and that is a very serious one. Is the Report satisfac- 
tory so far as those arc concerned who are really interested in this 
movement of benevolence and charity in the highest sense of the 
world r Now who are they who are really interested ? Who, but 
we the natives of India? Does the Report show that we have done 
our duty to ourselves, and to those who have pointed out to us what 
that duty is ? It would be ingratitude, with the fact before us of the 
magnificent and princely donations that have been made to the* 
Fund, to say that some of us have not. But would it not be a 
violation of truth to say that we as a nation have awakened to a 
lively sense of that duty? 

Boast as much as we inay of our ancient civilization, there is the 
unerring index, the condition of our women, which points to the 
melancholy fact that we have not only not advanced from the point 
attained by our ancestors in ancient time, but that we have receded 
much from ir, that we have not only not profited by a literature, 
a philosophy and a religion which were marvels and models for the 
rest of the world in their days and which arc the admiration of 
even the most cultured moderns, but that in every respect we are 
showing ourselves unworthy of that noble heritage. Look at the 
condition of woman in Vcdic and even in Puranic times, and look 
at her condition now, and then say if we have not fallen from our 
high state. 

Whatever the cause, about which it is now idle and unprofitable 
to speculate, -— wha f < ver the cause, it is a positive but most lament- 
able fact that for centuries the fairest of our community have been 
immured within the prison walls ol the zenana, shut out not only 
from the light of day, but from what is equally essential, the light 
of knowledge, and subjected to the tyranny of a most degrading 
and ruinous custom, the custom ol child-marriage. The result has 
been most disastrous to the very life ol the nation. And, what is 
worst and most painful of all, under the mistaken idea of obedience 
to the dictates of religion the fair sex has been patiently enduring 
the acutcst agonies of disease, preferring relief in the hands of the 
gicat Deliverer himself to relief in the hands of the physician it 
of the opposite sex. It is only the professional mail who can un- 
derstand what this state of things means, what the amount of suffer- 
ing is which is so heroically endured, what the consequences in 
most cases life-long in the shape of chronic uncured and incurable 
ailments arc, and how almost countless arc the fatal terminations from 
all these causes combined, most of which might be averted by timely 
medical aid. This state of things has been going on in our midst from 
time almost immemorial, and we have been complacently looking 
I on as if all was right, as if no intervention on our part was necessary. 
And this state of things would have gone on unrcincdicd till pro- 
bably the end of Lime, had it not been for the divine attribute of 
sympathy in woman. A knowledge of this melancholy state of 
things in her Indian Empire reached the (jucen-Empress, and with 
that wide and prompt sympathy which has been the charm of all her 
life, Her Majesty lost no time in commending the matter to the 
Countess of DutFerin before her departure for India. That recom- 
mendation has borne fruit in the foundation of the most magnificent 
and the most needed charitable institution in the world, the Nation 
al Association for the supply of female medical aid to the Women 
India. 

In this fact of this National Association owing its very existence 
to the direct initiative of our Sovereign, and its maintenance and 
development chiefly to the philanthropy of our noble sisters of 
England, we ought to read the two-fold character of the duty that 
is now imposed upon us, duty to our mothers and sisters and 
daughters an! wives, and duty to our Sovereign and the womanhood 
of England not only for having pointed out to us that duty but in 
helping us with head and hcait and money to enable us to perform 
that duty. Now, I think it would be quite superfluous on my part 
to tell you that the best way to discharge the second duty is by 
fulfilling the fivst one to the best of our'ability. 

Is any incentive necessary to prompt us to do this first duty, our 
duty to our own mothers, and to our own sisters and our own daughteis 
and our own wives who arc or are to become mothers in their 
turn, all of whom we have been hitherto must culpably neglecting 
with a selfishness which has its origin in the pride of our sex ? If 
any incentive is necessary, I should ask you, my countrymen, to find 
it in the glorious words pregnant with the highest wisdom and the 
deepest religion attributed to the Founder of Islam — Aljannatu 
ulmi aqdiime ummahatckiim : “Paradise is beneath the feet of your 
mothers.” Woman is essentially mother, and verily, a mother is 
the incarnation of God’s love on earth. In neglecting women we 
do in reality neglect our mothers, and thus neglect our very salva- 
tion. We have been guilty of this sin all along our later national 
life, and the world has to see whether we arc to continue in it, or 
whether we should attempt to purge ourselves of it. Let us raise 
woman from the subordinate position she now occupies to the co- 
ordinate position she ought to occupy, lee woman with man be in 
reality on<? flesh, one heart and one soul, as God has designed, 
and then all will be right, and there will be no room for foreign 
intervention. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM’S pills 

A RE uni vei sally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
H ead ac he, G i dd i n ess, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Diowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
pisturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
]sjervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
t\KECHAM’S PILLS The Just dose will 



EEC HAM’S PILLS 


B 


give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, foi the£ have done 
it in countless cases. 

lively snlfeier is 
eai uestiy i cquestcd to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
a< kumvledgrd to be 

WOK I H A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages iliese Pills aie 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u 1 d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them foi re- 
moving any obsli no- 
tion or it regularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon testote females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d lohust health, 
‘i'h is has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
then use. 

Foi a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Livci , they 
act l.ke magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to wmk won- 
deis on the most im- 
poitant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame 
Thesfe are fu< ts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
beat guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECH A M'S 
PILLS have the 
longest Sale of <1 tiv 
Patent Medninc in 
the World. 

Sot.k Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot, ,- 5 , C 'live Street, 
CALCU T TA : 
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N OTICE.— Messrs. Nayfor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of Inner, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates : — 9 '/id. size 8 annas per box. is 1 '/td. size 
12 annas per box. 2t <)ri, size 2 Kopecs per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 

wholesale rates on application. 


reduced price sai.e of 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we will clear our good* at reduced 
pi ices during April. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with Ji anna postage. 

A. C. MITTKA & CO., 

29, DHURUMTOLAH STRKhT, CALCUTTA. 

THE AGE OE CONSENT BIT-L. 

r | 111 K following publications by the Calcutta 
1- Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Squat e, at No. 1, Uokoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viteioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Ctatbhadhan Vvavatft 1 by Pandit 
Kamnalh Taikaiatna (of Sautipme), author of 
Vt iwdeb Ptjva (a S.rnsknt epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

0. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmaui Mookerjee 
M A., H.L., Piofessor of Sansknt, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


FOR SALE 

Price ... ... Post free Rs. 6 . 

Cloth Gilt R l h- 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussit Ciders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

RETWKKN 

Calcutta and Independent 7 ipperah, 
BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
NWVAli Fariuoon Jah Baitxdoou, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Debar and Orissa ) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipper ah State 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Cai.cu it a. 

P ERSONS suffering fiom Leprosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Lein or rlite.i, 
Dysenteiy, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Inteim't- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholmaand almost all thp im ur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabiraj** as hopeless, can he radi 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 4^ ( b‘) s 
Certificates of radical ernes are constantly re 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the inofussil 
on receipt of particulais of the disease, Unam 
Hakim Rhedoynath Mmtra, 46, Mooktaiam 
baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Manava Dhatmti Sastra, or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Dune", 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and ie vised by Graves Chamney l laugh - 
ton, with Annot. iimns. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Pi ice Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

Fhagavat-iii/a , Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with Smskiil Text Thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. I, postage 1 anna. 

Me^ha Data , Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H II. Wilson, with the 
Sansknt Text. Cloth, Re. 1, postage I anna. 

Shavuntu/.i, or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. J«mps. Cbuh, A*. 8, postage i anna. 

Macbeth -An Explanatory Paraphrase of ; nr 
Macbeth rendered mtoliteial Prose. By lh 
James R. Ballantyne, Pnmipal, Benares 
College. Cloth, A**. 8, postage G ann.i. 

ll'i/wns San r/G //• h ng/i s/t PitfionaiVs by 
Piofessor II. 11. Wilson, 31 cl edition. Unab- 
ridged. Leatlici, Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

Asiatic Reseat cheSy computing the Histoiv 
and Antiquities, the Aits, Sciences and Liter 
atme of Asia. A fniliful reprint with IM lies, 
X’c. Vol. I. Rs. } 8, postage As. y Vol. II. 
Rs. 4 8, postage A O 

Aveen A/ebery. m ihe Institutes of the Etn- 
pemr Akber Fiaircis G1 idwm’s vetsion in 
j vnU Vob I, Rs. 1 4, po-.tage As. 2 
{J. * Pl p ase mention mis Paper when sending 

for the books. 

U IM NDRA l. \L Da's, 

No. 10 t/t, M ussiilmanp.il a Lane, Calcutta. 

IN HIE PRESS. 

Umfoim with “ Tiavels & Voyages in Bengal’ 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

IIY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages m Bengal.’ 
C.Yl CU I I A. 

Pen Pay yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
,, mere registei mg subset 1 be 1 s ... ,, ^ 

,, Ordinaty purchasers ... . . ,, f» 

Apply ro imik M \N voer, Pen and Payvet, 

1, LL.koot Dutt's Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

TRUK to ITS NAM K, 

J EYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER ’ 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases 
It cleanses the roads, polities the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

imd\lly rsMUi. rn 
ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sw"«*t 
It impiows the ( oat, destroys vt 1 turn, keeps 
fly off, stamps oul all infectious dise h(^ 

It 1 1 a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kill > -til unpleasant smells without setting 
up aiiollu 1 smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red li<e and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horse-., 
Dogs, Cats, &(\ Eff*( tu. illy cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease m Poultry. 

I T IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WEf.i . 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path, 
way-, and exterminates worms in l;iwns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of anu. 
It kills green fly, red spider, tbrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, A< . 
Agents : DYCE, N1COL & CU. 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 
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“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who tuftr find sure relief from 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It lias driven out fiom the system 

A cute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout, 

after yeais of semi-helplessness and sufler- 
; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS* 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FAC EACH K* 
SI’RAI NS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and raos 1 
ehronic form. 

Its magi r effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remat kablc for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
* tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-thi oat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sic ians in the woild in their pi act 1 re. It has 
been pronoum ed a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a uide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
pat. uiou has ever beloie. attained. 

Sold in Pottles at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
ihionghont the wot Id. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co, 
K. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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Printed and published /or the Proprietor every 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEICE ES. 6-8- 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figuies, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 


Ks. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial^jeivelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Oilieis sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. $ 
Goouiah of District MtmsifFs Court from 
ChuMcole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty front Auantapur 
says : — “ Many weie deceit ed thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop front Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangle'-, Eai rings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &e., at Rc. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 


Chain. 

White Metal Albeit Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of tepnits, stone settings, Waltham and Waler- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff ot 
the most skilful woikinen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 


(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in advance 

Half-yearly ... „ 

Quarterly ... „ 

Monthly ... . „ 

Single or sample Copy,, 


Rs. 12 
>1 7 

o 4 
ke. 1-8 


P. K. MOITRA, 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Late Manager, Waterbary Watch Depot., 
37, Musjiribari-stieet, Calcutta. 

JUST PUBLISHED. • . 

, Congress Sketches : A Review 

Of T I f E 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT I’ HE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis itr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Advertisements(threecolumns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by tne 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. Tjhe lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest cnarge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will oe cnarged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor” of Reis^ 
& Rayyet." 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
Street \ Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


No. 472 


News and Our Comments. 


SOWING AND REAPING. 
SOMETIMES the heart glows weaiy with the lo.ul 
Of efforts fruitless grown, and withered hopes, 

Of love that sought in vain to pour itself 
Freely and fully forth into the hearts 
Of others, God’s appointed cups for love ; 

Sometimes the hcait grows weary with the sight 
Of those whom God made men with living souls, 
^Grovelling, if not in ciime, in vice — if not 
In vice, in that rank emptiness and sloth 
That iot souls piecemeal even eie they kill ; 
Sometimes the heart giow>* wcaiy with the dm 
Of wealth, and ay of want, and sullen laugh 
Of holy sotiow curdling into hale, — 

Ay, with that groan of umveisal woe 
Wherewith the whole cieation, as of yoie, 

Tiavaileth in pain together mini now ; 

Sometimes the heart grows weaiy, very weary. 

And then the Small Voice saith, “ Sow on in faith 
, Sow the good seed l unothei after thee 
Shall leap. H.i^/hou not garnered many fruits 
Of others’ sowing, whom thou knewest not ? 

Canst tell how many snuggles, suffeiings, teais, 

All uvuccotded, unremembeied all, 

Have gone to build up what thou hast of good ? 
Canst tell how many died, that thou shouldst pi ay i 
AU unrecorded, umemembeied... Nay, 

Not unrecoided all, even though forgotten ; 

Not uurecoided He who died for thee... 

< The seed thou sowest, is it thine to say, 

‘ 1 will or will not sow it,’ as it falls 

Kipe with all blessing fiom that fimtful cioss, 

'1 hat tree of life, nch with Ills blood t 

• . • 

“ Gp, man ! 

I r p, worthless one ! up m God’s strength ’ go foith ' 
Go ! tieasuie up for jov each smallest woe, 

Karh baffled hope, oath callous sneer, each thie.it 
Of evil undeserved, each idle jest 
Blunting the point of truth, each cold smooth smile 
Fieezing the love that would be ! Treasure these, 
l say ; these he thy piecmus cioss ; by these 
Bks- God if thou canst suffer for His sake ! 

“ Faint not. Tis much only to sow good seed. 

Tis much to sow that which another reapeth. 

And many daily sow, marked well of God, 

Who, having sown, do faint, and He forgiveth ! 

Yet is it more to sow, and not to faint. 

‘ In due time we shall reap, if we faint not 
And ‘ they that sow in teais, shall reap in joy.’” 


j THE Little War m Manipur is over -to the disappointment of the 
! prophets and publicist'* of the G.iibhadh.m cult. The Raja and the 
, Jubaiaj or Scnapati aie fugitives. Our tioops aie returning. 

! * 

# *• 

, A MYSTERIOUS tragedy has this week tin own Bombay society into a 
sad excitement. Two young ladies --Parsecs lmlh — were picked up in 
the giounds of the University. One was stone dead, and the other- 
died in course of removal to Hospital. Tuey had gone to visit the 
building alone, if one might employ such a contradiction m terms — 
without .1 thud to chaperon or ckcioijc them, and had gone up the 
tower. That was all. II nv they came to he in r tie state in which and at 
the place at which tuey wcie found, no body ran tell. One theoiy is that 
they went on puipo*e to commit suicide, ['here is aiuler to the theoiy 
' that one was a sun ide and the other fell down in trying to catch hei 
, companion when the latter suddenly took her awful jump. Another 
| explanation suggested is that they pimped in a sudden 111 of hysteric* 
j The most horrible suggestion is that they wlmc driven to tire step- by 
| attempts on their honor by some one 

1 * * 

i Til FRF. was a disgraceful not at Mandalay. Four M idras sepoys had 
! an altercation with the hackney-rari i.age diiveis From wolds they 
' went to blows. In this enrminfer the military had the wmstofit 
! The drscomlitted sepoys returned to barracks and appealed to then 
I fellow-military, with tire result that two hundred sepoys sallied foith 
1 to wreak vengeaiue oil the doomed “cabbies” They had their ie- 
1 venge to the full. It was an indi *cr militate dis< ipline they exercised 
Not only were the off-iniing drivers licked or belligm ents roughly 
1 handled, but all hackney co.irhni'Mi weir* pounced upon And not 
} only drivers hut mnort nt pedestrians w**re insulted and assaulted 
1 For a full hour the loads were dangerous. 

1 

I It is stated in the Madias papers that Sir At thm Collins oveisiays at 
: home the summer vacation of th* Madras High Comt by one month, 

I and that during that month, Mr. Justice I*. Muthusiwmy Iyer, as the 
i senior Puisne Judge, acts as the Chief Jusfu ol th it Comt. The Gov 
’ eminent having mu e allowed a nilive Judge in B**ng.il to fill tin; high 
! office of a Chief Justice, the Brahman Puisne at Madias could not 
well be refused his < li.mc.e \V»- hope Mr Justice Iyer will fill the post 
i with dignity and ciedit to himself and the Comt. 

I # * 

j Mr. Spirng Branson having gone on leave, Mr. H G Wedderburn acts 

I as the Advocate Gcm-ral «ff M idras, Mr N Subi .iin.imen, bamster-at- 

1 law, officiating as Administrator -General. In BengrI, no native ha* 

yet acted as Adininistratoi -General, though a native clan rules the 

: great office from generation to generation 

1 ♦ 

* * 

J iJtui KNANr General Sir George Tomkyns Chesney, KCR, c li , 

! r.l.K., R.E, retired fiom the government of India on the 25th April, 
j having resigned his seat as an Ordinary Member of the Council of 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . A 0 other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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Governor-General of India. The same afternoon, Lieutenant-General 
Henry Brackenbury, c.H, R.A., took upon himself the execution of the 
duties of the Mditaiy Member of Council. He does not come as a 
stranger, for he lms had Indian experience, and we welcome him as an 
old acquaintance of India. 

* 

♦ ♦ 

The indigo planters of Benares and Jaunpur connected with the N.-W, 
1'. Planters’ Association, at a conference at Mr. T. Nickel’s house. 
Benares, under the presidency of Captain F. C. Chapman, Halt House, 
Bharwari, have Resolved that no planter should export indigo direct 
to England, as this tended to lower prices, so that stocks remained 
unsold ; but that all indigo should be consigned to Calcutta to be dis- 
posed of by the biokets. 

HERE is a study of the lawyer from a Tasmanian paper . — 

“A lawyer was bathing in the Levcn the other day when he encoun- 
tered a huge shark. Their eyes met for an instant, when the shark 
blushed and swam out.” 

That is not exactly the truth, we trow. The lawyer also hastily ran up 
shore. The understanding doubtless was, each to his element. 

The savage custom of duelling is still in full vigor in France. The 
very men of letters fight each other with sword and gun. M. 
Champsaur wrote in a provincial paper an article reflecting on 
the private life of M. Jules Lemaitre, the dramatic critic of the D/Sa/s. 
The writer was challenged to a duel which was accepted. It was 
fought with pistols on the loth Apiil on the Chattillon Plateau. Two 
shots were exchanged without hitting any of the fighters. 

* 

* # 

In Hungaiy, near Tiecsin, while a railway employe was giving the 
signal t<» an approaching train and was inattentive to Ins child of three, 
an eagle swooped down and cairied off the baby. 

• • 

IN Secundeiabad, one Daniel was instantly relieved of the agonizing 
pain of scoipion bite by the local ap| lication of chlorodyne. 

VlI.AYhT Ho.SSEIN, a pleader in the Jliansi District, has been com- 
mitted to the sessions on charges of perjuiy and foigery. 

• • 

The Hast Goftar of the 19th April contains a carte size cut of Khan 
Bahadnor Muncheiji Cowasji Murzban, Executive Engineer of the 
Piesidency Ciicle, Bombay, and Engineer to the Bombay Town Cor- 
poration. As we see it here, the head is not of the best Parsee type, 
but there is amplitude of foiehead and intelligence and alertness all 
through, the whole crowned by the sublime head-dicss, which is the 
eye-sore of Baboo boobies in Calcutta — t he pointed pugree which lends 
a grace to even the vulgar close-breasted Euiopcan coat. 

• 

4 • 

The Rivingtons announce ' 4 The Lord’s Prayer in three hundred 
languages." 

* # 

AT an inquest lately held at Battersea on the body of a sti Il-bot n child 
found in a garden, Mr. Barton Hicks, coronet, said, that ten or twelve 
children had been found with their biams dished in, and every inquiry 
was being made to find who perpetrated these deeds. 

• 

• * 

HERE is a process of modern embalming : — 

“ A French physician — Dr. Varrot— has recently discovered, or per- 
fected, a method of preserving dead bodies by galvanoplasty. To facili- 
tate adherence of the metallic deposit he paints the skin with a 
« oncentiated solution of nitrate of silver, and reduces this with vapours 
of white phosphorous dissolved in sulphide of carbon, the skin being 
thus rendered dark and shiny. The body is then ready for the electric 
bath, which is served by a thermo-electric battery, giving a regulnt 
adheiem deposit of copper if the current is properly regulated. With 
a layer of to H a millimetre the envelope is solid enough to resist 
pressure or shock. Dr. Variot further incinerates the metallic mummy, 
leaving holes for the escape of gases. The corpse disappears and 
zaithful image or lather statue remains.” 

• 

• • 

While the “patriotic" of onr Graduates have announced themselves as 
boycotters of English goods, as the first step towards Babu rule, the 
more practical Madras graduates in Mysore, forming themselves into a 
lading association, have taken to coffe-, tea-, sugar- and snuff-vending. 


The Travancore Dewan T. Rama Rao notifies, under date Huzur 
Cutchery, Trevandrum, 7th April 1891, — we give the Travancore Durbar 
the benefit of this free advertisement— that 44 under command of His 
Highness lire Maharaja, it is hereby notified that, except in cases wheie 
the publication of official papers is duly authorized by Government, the 
communication of such documents to the newspapers or to any private 
person, except as provided for in the orders relating to giving copies to 
interested parties, is strictly prohibited." We wonder why the Durbar 
does not go the whole hog in the adoption of the Official Secrets A.t 
of British India. 

• • 

Here is an account of the Mala Vita — a Secret Society in Italy 

“ A great trial which has just been begun at Bari is expected to throw 
considerable light upon the organisation and operations of secret 
societies in Italy. The authorities, wno have recently displayed un- 
usual activity in unearthing seditious conspiracies, have succeeded m 
bringing to trial no fewer than one hundred and seventy-nine person*-, 
chaiged with being members of an illegal organisation known as the 
Mala Vita. For a trial upon so large a scale there was no suitable 
accommodation in the town, and a large hall had to be specially fitted 
up as an Assize Court for the occasion. There are two hundred and 
seven witnesses for the prosecution, and four hundred and twenty-five 
for the defence, in addition to twenty-nine complainants. From the 
evidence adduced, so far as it has gone, the Mala Vita appears to be .1 
society having at its head a strongly-constituted hierarchy. No one, 
the witnesses stated, was allowed to join the association until he had 
undeigone ceituiu stringent tests, and upon their admission inembeis 
were obliged to take a solemn oath that they would be ready to aban- 
don father, mother, wife, and children in the interests of the society. 
The member ship was divided into several classes, the inferior grades 
owing implicit obedience to the superior. The penalty of disobedience 
was death. The persons appointed to execute the will of the society 
weie chosen by hit. One of the objects of the organisation was rob- 
bery. Its statute declared that ‘he who has not, is entitled to live at 
the expence of him who lias.’ In conformity with this principle, all the 
inembeis of the conspiracy swore to mutually aid and support each 
other in case of necessity. Many of the accused bear upon their 
bodies all sotts of tatooed devices," 

* 

♦ 4k 

A woman named Farndell died at Tapton, Sussex, aged 102 years. 

** * 

A Paris telegram of April 10 gives the cheering news of the discovery 
of water at El Golea, in the Desert of Sahara. A large body of drink- 
able liquid has been unearthed at a depih of 120 ft., throwing up nearly 

40 gallons per minute. A much larger quantity is expected. 

» 

• • 

A Lyons telegram of April 10 speaks of a gathering of 1,500 workmen 
in the Bourse de Travail and the passing of a resolution for a May Dav 
demonstration. It was proposed that the workmen should meet at 
one O’clock on the first in the public squat es and simply march solid 
to the Town Hall, without communicating with the officials. Demon 
strations were also arranged for at the gtaves of men who fought in the 
bloody riots of aitisans in 1831 and 183 (. 

Outers were issued by Government forbidding meetings in the streets 
of Paris yesterday, the 1st of May. 

The State Council and the National Council are not agreed as to the 
site of the Swiss National Museum. While the State Council have 
voted for Zurich, the National have selected Berne. 

• • 

The Belgian Constitution is to be revised. There is a feeling for uni- 
versal sufTiage, but the Government is opposed to such a sweeping 
change, as it considers the country not f/illy prepared for the privilege 
The suffrage will be given to every person occupying a house, or pait 
of a house, assessed at a rate of 3of. This concession is calculated to 
laise the electoral body from 135,000 to 600,000. Payers of lof taxes 
.Hid holders of University degiees will also be eligible as electors 
The Senate will be drawn from citizens paying 2,50 of m taxes or having 
filled high functions. 

The King will have the rig ht to consult the Electoral body, by a 
refaendum , upon questions of piinciple not submitted to the Legisla- 
ture or legal ding laws passed but not promulgated. The royal con- 
sent must be obtain ed before the marriage of a Prince or Princess. 

* * 

* ♦ 

An astute correspondent the other day sent the Statesman from Chin- 
sura an account of what Ire calls a 44 largely attended and influential 
meeting” of the Gabardhan malcontents. It was held, date or time 
unspecified, at the premises— not outoffices, it is to be hoped— of a 
Mandle who is described as a Zemindar of another district and a rets 
“of this place ” (Clrinsurah) to raise funds in aid of the Gobardhan 
movement. 
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A RICH Hamburg bachelor died leaving by Ins will 12,000 marks to a 
wirtow who refused to marry him, m that she enabled him to pass his 
days in peace and quietness. Thai was the reason assigned by the 
testator, hut we suspect it was not the tiuth. We do not p iy the 
woman who has such a poor opinion of 11*,. This Hamburg nun still 
loved the attractive widow. 

C* 

TliK Town Gumastah Poonoosawmy Naicken was charged with con- 
tempt of Court by a constable at the Ma-lras Town-Police Court, for 
walking into the Court while it was sitting. He was fined Rs. 3. A 
tailor was also fined the same amount by Mi. Sultan Mahideen Sahel), 
at the Presidency Magistrates’ Couit, Black Town, for the same 
offence. He was brought up for behaving indecently by eiiteiing 
tiie 2nd Magistrate’s Court with Ins slippers on. No magistrate 
here would think of convicting a man for wearing shoes in couit, 
but in a city where the highest native judicial functional y does 
not wear shoes in court or when visiting Europeans howevc*r below 
him in position, a tailor in slippers could not certainly be tolerated 
in a couit. 

# 

• • 

A SOWCAR Than mull Dhamull— at Secunderabad failed with Rs. 75,000 
liabilities. He is being pro( eeded against both civilly and cimn- 
uaily by the 7th Hussais who ate luseis to the extent of Rs. 19,000. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

► — '-Wit+'iV' -•— * 

ill R Majesty has returned from Gias.se to Windsor. 

'l ine Influenza of last year seems to have relumed to distress England 
tins year too. Bieakmg out 111 the noiili of England, it has descended 
to the capital. 

Thr Benares noteis are bring tned by tlnee diifcient Magistrates, 
f he accused are divided and yi *uped into tluee classes those who 
attacked the watet woiks it B’i 1 iami <md Sit.i Rani s house , those 
* otirerned in the dr-auuii ».i <d mu* udegt ipn olfu.i* ; and those who 
plundeied the r.tiiwiy st limn i L* .vault have been utteied fiom R>. ion 
to Rs. 1,000 for inf mn iiiou leMiu \ to the ipprehen tiou and conviction 
-f the leadeis. ( )t the 500 and m-n- pm smu, .11 retted, 120 have been 
'et oft for want of indemifjcati'Mi. I Iiose who had seized them for 
nothing, ought to be sharply dealt with. 

Lite murdcieis of Onmal A/imudderm, the V ice Ibesident of the 
Rampur (fount 1] of Regent y, still drfy detection. The Dmbar has 
doubled the lewaul fw thru apprehension, which, with the Supreme 
( 'overnment’s Rs. 5,000, mak^s a total of Rs. 15,000. 

1 hat is a templing pi i/.e, if anybody n hasp enough to carp to win it. 
"Rut then be has got to remember the account Ter Contra^ winch is 
•■(’nous. All Rohiikhuud mil execrate the traitor with fieice indignation. 
Ob for a tongue to mise the slave, 

Who.»e treason,* like a deadly hlight, * * 

Comes o’er the councils of 1 he brave. 

And l)lasts them in their hour of might ’ 

M ay life’s unblo,st-d cup for him 
lie drnggM with treacb’rips to the bum, - 
‘•With hopes, that but allme to fly, 

With joys, that vanish while he sips, 

Like Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lips ! 

His life itself will not he safe who betrays the deliverers of their 
country, foi such doubtless aie they regarded who murdeied the late 
' '‘-^-President of the Council of Regency and virtual head of the 
Rampur state. Such, at any rale, is our surmise. That the deceased 
bad rendered himself deeply unpopular to the people of Rampur and 
specially the Manomcdan community so strong there, and, above all, ! 
ibe family of the' Chief, is matter of fact. The causes of that un- 
popularity lie on the surface, and they arc far from unjustifiable. 
Rumour points very high for the inciter of the assassination. ! 


Bdp ki held, sipahi hi i^hord, kuch ni hoe to thora thorn. Mahomed 
Ahmad, the only son of Nawab Mushtak Hossam, the confidential 
adviser of Sir Asman Jab, Prime Minister, Hyderabad, lias already 
managed to make himself famous. lie was onlv iccenily called to 
the Bar in England. He lias, with his father’s consent and approval, 
taken to wife a European can we call her “lady,” Mr. Bengal Times / 
-Miss Pitch. A Villayeti Begmn will impart a new ingtedient of 
spice to the usually vapid Dercam pillau of N1z.un.1t intiiguc. 

The excitement at Coimbatore over the conversion of a Brahman boy 
Appa Row -has subsided. The boy being baptised into the fold of 
Chust, Ins lelatives tiled a suit m the Munsiffs Court for Ins icstora- 
tion hasmg the claim on Ins none-age. An injunction was issued on 
Mi Bird for production of the hoy, which was disobeyed and Mr. Blid 
was or deied into pnson for contempt of court. The superior court 
lefused to interefere unless the boy was produced, and Mr. Bird avoid- 
ed a long impnsonment by complying with the order of the Munsiff. 
The suit too has been decided in favour of the plaintiff*. The prmciprat 
issue was the age of the boy. The father and others swore it was not 
more than ten and produced the horoscope in support. The District 
Surgeon thought it was between sixteen and seventeen. Other doctors 
examined on commission were of opinion that Appa was seventeen 
if not eighteen. The Munsiff Malhari Row decided that the age was 
seventeen and oidered Mr. Bud to restore z\ppa to the plaintiffs, pay 
the costs of the suit and refrain from teaching him Christianity until 
he attains his majority. The decree was followed by the issue of a 
warrant for its execution, and the boy was handed ovei to Ins patents. 
In his resistance to the injunction of the Munsiff, Mr. Bird evidently 
had relied on the faith of the conveit, who deposed 111 couit to this 
i fft-ct : - 

“ He of his own arcoid went to the Rev. Mr. Bird, whom lie did not 
know befoie he thought of becoming a Chtistam. lie had been lead 
mg the Bible at home ami wem to Mi. Bud for enlightenment, with the 
le-aili that subsequently he desired biptism, for which he again went 
to Mi Bud, from whose hou*e he wiote to Ins giandf.itbei on the 
matter. When his gi.wi if ithei came Appa was undet no lesfiamt, and 
had an interview with lits gi^mlfatliei 111 Mr. Bud’s room. He lefiiied 
to go bark When Apua h-fi Mi. Bud's house he went to othn places, 
being assisted by Cm stain ft lends. He now considered hn.iself ,1 
(.In istam and objecte I :o n*tiun to his Hindu home because his people 
would iii.ik** him wen die Biahmm stung and put on Uiahnim m.nks, 
di mk /.///• h'tTirvii//, pi osi 1 ate himself befoie all Brahmins m CoiiiiIm- 
toir, ti.it fie m tiie s.iu rd nv ei s, pm foi m pruya^ hihim ceremonies and 
st.uve T nuhiitMiiv 1*1. In* e\n! lined, was composed of 1 ovv’s mine, 
dung, lniiierin.lk, glim* ami milk, lie decidedly objec ted to 1 evei t lo 
Biahmmism even if these < ousequem es did not follow. As a Clnistian 
he ( ouM *n 1 *t agiee auh Hindus To questions fiom the plaintiffs’ 
vakil, a lb ilnnin, App 1 icplied lie did not know the Hindu religion per 
fe< tly bee. msc Ins paicnrs had m*t taught him. In Gluisiiimty there 
was salvation for sinners To the \ akd's further question irgaidmg 
Christianity Aup 1 said . ‘ Do you want to examine me in the Llmstian 
religion 5 I decline to argue with you. ” 

Mr Bird has been advised not to take up the rase to the High 
Court. 

Anoihi-.R religion* misiind»i , landing 1 is brewing at R mgoon which, 
under manipulation of the mischievous and the disaffected, may lead 
to unhappy tesulis It apn^.ii, t h it a new railway line thie.itened 
a Mahomedau reme-ty. 1 he Mahomedans complained of the e »i 
cioachment. Em tnnately foi them, the matter came for disposal befoie 
Sir Alexander Mar keuzic in the gracious mood of a new nilm. On 
the .!2iid Deremln r last, th ,1 is the twelfth day of his m resoon, the 
Chief Commissionei promised to tin 11 the line fiom t he saued spot 
where sleep the Islamite pione<is in Bntish Buwna. Novel t hele,s, the 
railway still distmhs the Mussulmans living ami de. id. It h said that 
the Viceroy has been appealed to in vain. We cannot believe this 
Hus sort of hasty distrust of ( , >vei uinent is unjust Whatever may 
be tiie indifference or high-handedness of dutnet audiouues, 
compelled lo make bucks without straw, the higher powms that 
be show a conunendab.e solicitude to remove all nMsonable 
grievances and even to luimom the people Die disposition to 
distrust them at the mstaiue of the busybodies, who abound 
among us and are increasing J iy by day, cause unnecessary bitter- 
ness and retard the smooth cunmu of business. In this case, for 
instance, it would have been faiiei to suppose that some accident had 
interfered with the execution of the Chief Commissioner’s promise 
than that the promise was a mere blind or had been deliberately 
broken. Instead of troubling the Viceroy, who has really enough on 
his hands, indeed more than he can do justice to, a reminder to the 
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Local Government in the shape of a fresh representation— even 
a call at the Secietariat —would have prevented all this ado. Hut 
perhaps that would not have suited some pei sous— some local “lawmen” 
or “ politicals.” 

On Thursday, there was a meeting of the shareholders of the Dar- 
jeeling Himalayan Railway Co. Ld , at their registered office No. 8, 
('live Street, Calcutta. The meeting passed two resolutions, one re- 
ceiving and adopting the repott of the Directors for the second half 
of 1890, and passing the account as correct, and the other re-electing 
Mr. VV. 1 ». Gladstone, who goes out by rotation, as a Director. Only 
three pprsons were in attendance, namely, Mr. C. C. McLeod, Mr. H. 
R. Mclnnes, and Mr. W. R. Gladstone, though fifteen others weie 
supposed to be] present by their attorneys the said Messrs. Gladstone 
and Mclnnes. Mr. Gladstone took the chair and proposed the first 
resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Mclnnes and carried by them 
and Mr. McLeod. The second was proposed by Mr. McLeod, second- 
ed by Mr. Mclnnes and declared earned by the chairman. There was, 
besides, a vote of thanks, but the mover ami seconder are not named 
in the advertised report. 'I here was no proposition giving Mr. Glad- 
stone the chair in that meeting. Such proceedings are supposed to 
satisfy the law and, we hope, the shareholders too are content. 


THK Calcutta Mint, during the year ending in March 1891, coined 


Rupees (including 150,025 17 1 war rupees coined for the 


Ulvvar Durbar ) 

37 . 3 *'*, 7 2 3 

Eighth rupees 

y.Sjf >.357 

Single pice 

77,980,800 

Half pice ... 

. 3 , 504,000 

Pie pice ... 

21 , 732,075 

Straits < ents 

I 1,006,000 

Ceylon five cents 

1,001,000 

Ceylon < enls 


Single pice of the Imperial Bntish East African Coast., 

4 ,y 37 ,yG 2 


TilK Pai sees in Western India aie being wofully exercised by not the 
death of one ol them but the disposal of hi* remains. One Pestonji 
Koluh dying a few weeks back in London, and there being no special 
Pardee cemetry, the body was burned at the crcmatonum at Woking. 
This is the fit st time that a Parsee's body has been so irreverently 
Healed. The new* has been received by the Parsee community at 
home with piofound sorrow and sense of humiliation. The dead is 
beyond the power even of Me beds and Dustoors, but however clever 
Mr. Kolah may have been, lie could not bum lus own cm case. It is 1 
the living /oioasman* who assisted 111 the burning who have become 
the objects ot their lellow-vvoi shippers’ rage The ciy on all sides is, 
How d.ucd they ricgiade the 

holy I'm : f offspring of Heaven, fiist boin, 

Or of the Eternal coeteitial beam, 

to such base use ! Meie excastation is no adequately meet punishment 
for such an ouliage. It is lucky that the offenders aie out of the taiige 
of shot. 


Lord Wen lock has subscribed Rs. 1,000 to the Ootacamund Hunt- a 
bbeial sum for an English Governor in India, but a bad sign for the 
government of the countiy, we aie aft aid, and altogether an evil ex- 
ample to society, European and native, llutish noblemen who ac- 
cept the difficult charge of ruling over tens of millions of Asiatics, 
may well be expected to submit to a temporal y divorce fmm the 
dissipations of abundant leisure at Home By the bye, Imw inurh lias 
Ins loidslnp subscribed for missions and education of the people and 
of the poor Whiles and Indo-Europeans and for other chanties ? 

A IRUI.Y practical people ate. the Yankees. They have opened an ac.a 
demy in New York for giving lessons in the art of love making. 
The Roman Ovid whose misfortunes failed to quench the fire that 
burned in his heart, amused himself with a poem on the Art of Love, 
ably Englished in metre by Dryden. The Hindus went into the same 
business with unblushing impudence worthy of the worshippers of 
Shiva and Vishnu in appropriate temples. Hut no race before these 
Americans had established a regular seminary for bringing up 
students in the subject. The project is worthy of the countrymen of 
Bariumi. We suppose the projectors argue thiswise — If Erotics may 
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be treated in books, why not in pro pria persona by professors? And, 
of course, anything for the almighty dollar. We wonder who are the 
instructors appointed at New York. We dare say many candidates 
have applied for the chairs— superannuated “mashers” and retired 
members of the demimonde , perhaps even soiled doves from the beau 
mornie itself. Dilapidated rouh who have taken French leave from 
Paris may have preference. The testimonials and references of the 
applicants will no doubt embrace not a little of the mysteries of some 
of the greatest capitals of Christendom. We can safely, recommend for 
head of the establishment, a perfect master, or rather mistress, of the 
Art. 

An Englishwoman, named Eveline Heal, has been arrested in Paris as 
a swindler. Sue is alleged to have, since 1880, married and deserted 
forty-three husbands, after accepting valuable presents from each. It 
appears to us that she will make a magnificent President of the new 
New York Academy. 


The following from some English* paper is going the round of the 
world, without note or comment : — 

“ The following characteristic story is told of Charles Lamb: Being 
awakened one night by a noise coming from the lower pail of the house, 
he proceeded to discover the meaning of the same. He. soon traced 
it to the plate room, and peeping through a window, discovered a burglar 
engaged in rilling a bag with his valuables. Throwing open tile dooi, 
he stepped in on the astonished robber. 1 What tempted you to risk 
your life,’ said the gieat Chailes, ‘.it such a profession? Were you 
nungiy? ‘I was,’ was the suily ami laconic answer. 4 In that case, 
allow me to assist you to a leg of lamb,’ said Charles, and raising his 
foot lie suited the action to the woids, and landed the nocturnal marau- 
der out tluough the docu.” 

That is new to us. It is not in Sergeant r.ilfourd’s either biography. 
It is not in Hcinatd Ballon’s book nor any other collection of Lambian.i 
that we can call to mind. It is certainly not in Moore’s andHemy 
Ciabb Robinson’s Diaties and similar repositories of anecdote. In 
fact, we set lously doubt the tiuih of the new anecdote. It would be 
strange it it wete tine. If the teller calls it characteristic, lie does 
not know the personality of its subject, or we have completely blunder- 
ed m our impression of one of the rarest angels who have walked the 
earth not unseen. Tne account is highly improbable. The stoiy is 
characteristic ot John Hull, but not of Charles Lamb. His portrait 
is against it. He was a thin spare man of sedentry habits, worn out 
at the dull desk s daily toil and by his domestic trials, and no burly 
hero like Ins biothei John. Plucky for all that he still may have been, 
and even clauug, but not m such a cause. The anecdote violates out 
conception of the gentle Elia. What is predicated of Lamb maybe 
believed c»t Wilson, of the Nodes Ambrosianc . Elia could not pos 
sibly kick a thief who pleaded poverty. He would have given the fellow 
a leg ot lamb rather than a leg of Lamb, and let the lucky rogue go 
without the plate. Clmstopher North would very likely have kicked 
the fellow down the door into the street and thrown to him some pieces 
of money. After having put the question “ were you hungry?” and 
received an answer in the affirmative, it was both base and barbarous 
to punish the man for the attempted burglary without satisfying his 
hunger for the nonce at least. No admirer of Lamb will ever^believc 
him capable of such conduct. 

The “ plate ” 1* another difficulty in the matter. Talk of a poor 
Kerani’s “ plate ! ” 


It is said that tobacco smoking conti ibutes every year at least 1,000 
millions of pounds of carbonic acid gas to the atmosphere. 

In Russia, soldiers are prohibited from smoking in the streets, the offi- 
cers being permitted to do so in only selected places. It was found 
I that the majority of fires was due to the lightened ends of cigarettes 
| thrown away. Hence the precaution. 

j Tor v< ro is at a discount in British Columbia. In schools, they teach, 

1 through a text book, the evil effects of both tobacco and alcohol. 
The legislature too has passed a law making penal the selling ot 
cigarettes to minors. In our own city, cigars are getting into fashion 
in preference to the less deleterious and more enjoyable hooka. The 
boys too, grown “ cheeky ” under modern teaching or example, openly 
promenade the public streets with cigars stuck between their lips. 
Yet we would not have them betake to the hubble bubble. A school- 
boy, or for that matter any boy in his teens, puffing away a cheroot is 
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,i less intolerable sight than a juvenile or hobbledehoy pulling at the 
smoking pump. An occasional bird or ^/i—betel leaf with?ircca nut, 
quick-lime and catechu, &c.,~is the utmost stretch of dissipation 
l llowable to the young generation for their own good. The evil of 
boys smoking in the street is developing rapidly. It needs check. 

1)R. Shaw, an American missionary in China, has stumbled upon a 
Chinese manuscript dating two hundred years before Christ, in which 
is conclusively proved that America was discovered about the year 
717 C. by one Hee Li, a Chinese navigator of the reign of 
Emperor Ching Wang. Somehow or other when taking a coast 
voyage, a yangsi beetle got into the compass, and prevented it from 
acting. Hee Li didn’t know this, and sailed due east for days, not 
a little puzzled to find how long it took him to get to his destination. 
He subsequently fetched up on the coast of California, but did not 
know where he was, and how far from his objective. Meanwhile, one 
of the crew found the beetle, and Hee Li for the first time realized 
how he had found a new world. In the narrative of his strange ad- 
venture, Hee Li speaks with all a discoverer’s enthusiasm of the country 
and the climate. He explored the Golden Gate and the Bay of San 
Francisco which he named the Great Bay, and then returned to China. 
Great was the sensation created by the adventures of the Celestial tar 
and boundless was the kudos obtained by Hee Li on his return. Nor 
was it the effervescence of a day. As a consequence of the discovery, 
a tiade between the two countries sprang up. 

To us, we confess, all that appears too much of a good thing. 

I r appears that Great Britain has 11 Universities, 334 Professors and 
13,50° students, or over 30 professors and rather more than 1,227 
students to each University. That is not a bad number of places and 
of teachers for high instruction for a small country. But the number of 
those receiving instruction is disappointing, compared with the popula- 
tion, and certainly falls short of England’s pretensions as an enlighten- 
ed nation. Theie are far more teachers than learners, the average 
being little more than 4 students per professor. 

Thk Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science held its annual 
meeting on Thursday at 5-30 P. M. Considering that it was a Hindu 
marriage day, the attendance for a sultry afternoon was good. Sir 
Charles Elliott, the President, presided. Dr. Sircar, the Founder- 
Secretary, read the report of the Committee for the year 1890, to which 
he added an address of great eloquence of his own. The regular busi- 
ness of the meeting over, the adoption of the report and the election of 
office-bearers for the current year, the Lieutenant-Governor concluded 
the proceedings with a speech from the chair. The Indian Civil 
Service is not /etnarkable for the “gift of the gab.” In that very 
Association we have seen ail eminent Lieutenant-Governor, who wielded 
a iranchant pen, cut a miserable figure, in attempting to mumble 
out the speech he held in his hand. Not so— indeed, very different— 
Sir Charles l!lliott. Without being an orator, he speaks well with perfect 
self-possession and with distinctness to be understood and a voice to 
be heard at any ordinary meeting. His matter is always excellent. 
He has always something to say, and he says it with liveliness. Thus, 
at the Association on Thursday, his allusion to Moliere’s jeweller at once 
established a fine understanding between himself and the audience. Of 
course the poor Calcutta reporters could not follow him m^the French 
Comedy. As we expect a correct report, we will not say more on this 
occasion beyond staling that he spoke on the advisability of scientific 
1 nowledge if only as the best means for diversity of pursuits, which 
he gave as his nostrum for the galloping increase of Indian popu- 
lation, in addition to Sir Jam-s Caird’s iccipe of scientific agriculture. 

Mr. Ward, Judicial Commissioner of Lower Butma, has finished his 
investigations, under Act XXXVII of 1850, into the charges against 
Mr. Duke, late Deputy Commissioner of Pegu, arising out of the Pegu 
Bribery case. The charges were two in numbei, namely, 

“ First That Mr. Duke, while District Judge at Pegu, from an 
improper motive, failed to prosecute Oung Bah for an offence under 
section 162 of the Penal Code, and took part in an agreement with 
D ing Bah and Taroke Pyu in compounding that oflfence ; 

Secondly, that he gave false evidence when a witness for Oung Bah 
ni the case where the latter was convicted recently." 

Mr. Duke would not admit the charges. Mr. Fox, the Government 
Advocate, prosecuted, while the defence was conducted by Mr. 
Vansomeren and Mr. Fagan. It was discovered that Mr. Duke had 
bitten to Mr. Moylan, the Counsel for Taroke Pyu, among other 


things, 44 1 trust that as Taroke Pyu has agreed to this (compromise) 
you will let the matter end. To prevent a repetition of this I have 
ordered Oung Bah to leave the district.” The prosecution does not 
say that the money reached Mr. Duke, but nrcoidmg to Oung Bah’s 
story to Taroke Pyu it was given to Mr. Duke’s mistress. Mr. Duke 
had explained to Government that 44 when I examined Oung Bah in the 
presence of Taroke Pyu he stated that the money was made over to 
him to engage a pleader ; and as Taiokc Pyu did not deny this and as 
he refused to prosecute, I, considering the matter a purely civil one, 
allowed them to settle it between themselves.” He had admitted 
the letter to Mr. Moylan which he said had been carelessly woided 
and written in haste. 

Taroke Pyu who was examined nanated how he was prevailed upon 
by Oung Bah to part with Rs. 1,140 to enable him to induce Mr. Duke 
to acquit the relative of the witness accused of dacoity. 

In connection with the dial, the Rangoon Own Correspondent of the 
Indian Daily News writes : — 

“The trial, which was a long one, having lasted three whole days and 
a good poition of the fourth, was before the Judicial Commissioner, 
Mr. VV. E. Ward ; and such a vast amount of evils as was disclosed ! 

It all shows that our present system of administering the couutiy on 
the cheap non-regulation piinciple is a great mistake. A man does not 
cease to be a man when he becomes a member of the services. We 
send a man out into the district to govern it. The whole place is wild 
and jungly outside the head-quarter station ; in this station there is no 
one to clieck the actions of the district officer ; all, in fact, are subor- 
dinate to him, and indeed have to depend on him for everything they 
want. He becomes really a little king, and his kingdom is his district 
The Commissioner of a division, or a Chief Coininissionei, has not a 
tenth of the power or influence which a Deputy Commissioner enjoys. 
And men in such places we leave practically uncontrolled. What can 
be expected in cucumstauces such as these ? -what eUe but that frail 
humanity should fall under the inevitable temptations. This is jusf 
what happened in Mr. Duke’s case ; and it would not be going too far 
to state that, if an investigation were to be made to-monow into the 
life of all our Deputy Commissioners, not two out of ten would be found 
better than the one whose conduct has so lately been the subject of 
inquiry. Mr. Duke, and others of his kind, aie not so much radically 
evil as the produce of a bad system, which exposes weak human nature 
to excessive temptations of the vvoist type. Wlieie is the use of making 
tides and regulations, issuing stringent ordets and tlnealemng condign 
punishment when there exist no means for cai tying out tides and dc 
tecting evil-doers? Now, it is very well known that the Government has 
issued the most stnngent ntdeis against thenr office is keeping the 
women of the country as mistresses. If any should obey this older it 
is the head of a distnef, so as to set a good example to all in the dis- 
trict. Vet, in Mr. Duke’s case, there is evidence to show he systemati- 
cally broke this order, and did so with impunity. Tins is what hr* 
own witness, Oung Bah, said I know Mali Lc. I Hi si made her 
acquaintance at Myobm, four or five years ago, when I went theie 
She was then living with Mr. Duke.’ Then lie said : 1 Mali Le had 
been Mr. Duke’s mistress at Pantanaw, and had followed him up to 
Pegu.’ And what he said about her life in Pegu was 4 she lived 
there as the Deputy Cominissionei’s mistress ; everybody in the 
place knew that.’ Now, what respect could such an offh er ever have 
commanded fiom the people, or wlut could the masses ever have 
thought of the administration wln< li, in spite of stnet orders, 
permitted one of its highest district officeis to move about fiotn disliirt 
to distnct carrying a Native paiainonr along with him openly? Nor 
was Mr. Duke ignorant that his girl’s name had been used by people 
in connection with bribery cases. It came out in evidence that on one 
occasion Mr. Duke was present with hi-, woman when money was paid 
to her, and it was told him what the money was given for. All this is 
extremely sad, ami I would not have taken the trouble to relate it 111 
detail, as has been done, but for the reason that in this paper com- 
plaints have been so frequently made about the conduct of these offi- % 
rials, and their dislike to have any of the non-official body settle in the 
districts. Their life is so sinful and sad that they aie against any one 
becoming witness to the same : nor is the keeping of women their only 
transgression of rules and orders : their iu lies aie as nnineious as tin* 
sands of the ocean, or the stai s of heaven. Ur less the Government 
piovides adequate checks on these district ollbets it cannot hope to 
keep its administration pure and fiee fiom scandals such as this one.” 

THE new Bengali weekly, the the rival of the /ianjabas/, 

in its new zeal and bid for a diseased popularity, ha-* entangled itself m 
the meshes of the law. Last Saturday, three prosecutions were started 
in the magistracy against the propriety, the editor, the publisher 
and the printer, for defamation. The complainants are respectively 
Baboos Dwarkanath Gungooly, Nilruiton Sircar and Sivanath Sastri, 
all of the Sadharan Brahma Sutnaj. The first complains of attacks on 
his wife, the other two, representing the said Biahmo community, 
prosecute in the interests of the S miaj. 

Whatever the merits of the cases, we hope the prosecution will not 
prove vindictive. 

THE vengeance of the English Secretary of the Maharaja Holkar is 
complete. For insinuations against that official, the Correspondent ot 
the Eastern Herald is in jail. Tne proprietor-editor too has gone the 
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batne way. Atnl now the manager announces the extinction of the 
paper— in its thiul volume— with apologies all round for sins committed, 
consciously or fmconscionsly. 

Maharaja Jotendio Mohun Tagnie has returned to politics and the 
Jintish Indian Association. He has been eleuted President for the 
year. Raja Dooiga Churn Law, who had the manliness to give his 
■ •pinion in favor of the Consent Pill, has been shunted out of the dignity, 
such as it 13. lie took it in good grace and himself proposed the 
Mahaiaja. Sir Romesh Chunder Milter, the champion of gaibhadhan* 
ists in the Council, has been honoicd by the Association with a seat 
under the Maliaraja as a Vice-Pi csident. The good Knight has also 
given him the solace of Mi II. M. Kuaomjee's company as a 
fellow Vice. 

Raja Peaty Mohun Mookerjec, of Uttarpara, who has commenced a 
crusade against those who had the audacity to support the Consent 
Pull, got the Association committed to the continuation of the agitation 
against the new law. 

A J 1. WISH youth of twenty, named Solome Gubboy, a nephew of 
David Gubboy of this city, was on Tuesday morning heard to groan, 
when the whole house was awakened and he was found comatose, and 
died shuttly after. Drs. Shioft'uml Putt who had been sent for and had 
examined the; patient, c ei tilled that death was due to opium, liieie 
w.is no f>0\( motion examination, the cause of death being no mu er- 
tai til y in the opinion of the Coroner Dr. Cliamheis, in answer to a 
question fiom the Coioner’s Jury, said he was pnfectly satisfied fiom 
the cemficates uf the two Doctois that death was due to a specific cause. 
Tlieie weie, besides, all the appe.uaiu.es of opium poisoning, and he 
found no necessity for outraging the feelings of a lespeaable family who 
weie obsetving the feast uf the Passover. Tins feeling of the Coionei 
is commendable. 

The Cm oner had sent up .1 case direct to the sessions. There was no 
inagtsieiial employ as the evidence disclosed no offence. Recogni- 
ta m es weie taken by the Coionei for attendance of the accused in the 
Sessions Court. Mr. Justice Hill who ptesidrd at the sessions said 
there was no offence, and ordeied the dischaige of the recognizances. 

Till, tnal of Ambica Chum Pose charged with the murder of the 
Pialumka, Giija Sundan, has been postponed to the July sessions. A 
malcii.il witness, who 111 his attempt to piolect the mutdeied woman 
was wounded by the piisuuei, is still in hospital, ami unable to attend 
< ouit to giv e evidence. 

1 11 EY set a cannon to demolish a mosquito and they had not even the 
mosnuilo of Hie Pongali piovcib to iiush. bub is the ludiuous 
uidiug ot tins Manipur e.xpedition. Tney h.id blundeied at the be- 
ginning by despising the foe they might possibly meet with. It would 
be a walk ov ct —a case of seeing amt sUi_ceeUmg A meie show oi a 
few nun umfoims would be enough to 1 mv down ihe Manipuus. It 
pioved veiy rlilfeient. Then when it became ncsessaiy to humble and 
• chastise the self-iespecling miiitaiy chief who would not be attested 
m bis own palace and at the head of his 11 oops, an expedition out of 
all piopoiimu to the demand was luted out an l sent. The bieathless 
wamms made then way thiougli the difficult passes to the valley, 
to be disappointed of then piey. I'heie was no toe 10 figlit not even 
a city to burn or countiy to live upon The Rijtaml tile Sen.ipati had 
tied tow aids the Noilh East — the only way open, even if that be open. 

Ihe) had made some ai rangements and gi engthened some stock- 
ade-. Put they (ould not be expected to fa< e the ovu w helming host 
whn h was m. ikmg for Maiiipm fiom ill points of the compass. They 
appear to have hnmedly left on the 2KI1, the day betoie the Linton was 
.it their gate. It was a i.ithei looli ,h position fov a pmnd aimy to lie in. 
1 1 - thanks therefore aie due to Captain D.m\ of the 41I1 Gooiklias 
foi giung the avenging Force its only taste ol blood. As conunatnlei 
of the iet unn.usance of Getieial Giahams column, lie managed 
to hem in a small body of Mampuri-, numbmng less than 200 
we imagine, and wanted mdeis to attack them. General Giahatn 
not oulv give the orders but also overwhelmed him with help, in 
the shape of 2 mountain guns and 200 Gooikha rifles. The result was 
a mass.u le -the destiuctmn of all the Mampuns. Cut off fiom hope, 
they fought as well as they could with theii means. A Gooikha officer 


and sepoy have been killed and several men and officers wounded. 
Most of the English officers engaged were wounded. The way (n 
winch battle was forced on these Manipuris to the bitter end is scarce- 
ly creditable to Civilization. It is significant that there were no 
prisoners. 

And now the question has to be decided — What to do with Matin 
pm ? Whatever may be done, we trust there will be no annexation. 
Pm ma was bad enough, but even the excuses on that occasion are 
wanting m the piesent instance. We would not fike to see the fair 
name of L insitovvne tarnished by the leproach of annexation. That 
is a cmne which histoiy lemembers and the people of India can never 
forgive. 

Tin RK is distress in Upper India, mme 01 less throughout. The signs 
aie most observable in the gieat cities where men do most congregate. 
Tlie destitution of the poorer classes in these centres of population 13 
no new thing, though of course it has been aggravated by the fatluie 
of u ops. In consequence of this, theie seems an apprehension of 
bread riots and looting by the* rowdies abounding in these cities. 
Such looting has already taken place at Penares under cover of reli- 
gious exaspei ation. Something of the kind is apptehended at Cawnpore. 
In Lucknow, there was a distiessing rumour for some days that 
something veiy dreadful would occur between the 26th and 30th Apul 
last, — say a n-mg of the mob, during which the bazaars would he 
looted and the incidents of 1857 lepeated. The origmatois of the 
rumour ought to be traced and punished for creating false alarms. 


REIS & RA YYET. 
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COUNT VON MOLTKE. 

A great military and state Genius, the greatest of 
modern strategists, Field- Marshal Helmuth Carl Bern- 
hard, Count Von Moltke, “ Father Moltke ” of the 
German people, died suddenly on the 25th April, 
from failure of action of the heart. It was time. He 
dies full of years and honors. On the 8th March 
1889, he celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the army, and, last year, his ninetieth 
birthday, which was proclaimed a school holida/ 
throughout Germany by the Emperor. The Emperor 
deplores the Count’s loss to the German empire as 
greater than the loss ol the whole Army Corps. The 
funeral came off the next clay. The body was con- 
veyed by the Head-Ouarters Staff of the German 
Army to the Railway station, thence to be taken to 
Kreisau, the limperor William, King Albert ol 
Saxony and the Royal Princes following the hearse 
on foot. Prince Bismarck kept away from the mourn- 
ful demonstration. 

Idle Jin^hsJnuan vindicated its leading position 
with a masterly article on Count Von Moltke imrne 
diately on the arrival ot the telegram announcing his 
death, besides a long memoir of six columns. ’ Thai 
is in the Printing House Square style. The leading 
article does full justice to the deceased. Without 
detracting from the glory of the statesman who kept 
his simple old master in hand and the minor Durbars 
at home in check, now tempting, now bullying them, 
and the Powers abroad amused or conciliated as fa r * 
as possible, or suppressing the organising capacity 
of administrators like Yon Roon, the writer recog- 
nises the daring strategy of Moltke and its effects in 
altering the map of Europe in favour of Prussia. 
Though the Carnot of Germany — the organiser oi 
victory — the deceased was very far from a brilliant 
Frenchman. He was a plain substantial Teuton ot 
solid worth. He was a linguist, familiar not only 
with the languages of Christendom but with those 
of the East. At one time he spoke Turkish like a 
native Stambouli. He would have made of Turkey 
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a Great Power again, if permitted. But, like all our sional opinion as such. These experiences, at any 
degenerate Eastern rulers, they know not their rate, ought to teach us to be wary of individual 

friends and would not see their interest. The Count opinion, even though of experts. .These should 

was an inordinate lover of music. His other be tried, one by another, and, above all, we should 

dissipation was whist. In fine, he was a plain employ the usual circumspection and discreetness 

householder who did not give himself the airs of which are considered so essential in ordinary affairs, 
a hero. He would not have made a remunerative The sewers of Calcutta are wrong in design. It 
“ lion ” to any speculative showman. He was far w, is a mistake to adopt what is called the combined 
too taciturn. Indeed, it is but natural that one so system, that is, to make them serve the purposes of 
accustomed to long stretches of earnest calculation draining both the rainfall and the sewage, and Mr. 
should be so, until, in course of time, the habit be- Baldwin Latham does not therefore venture to re- 
came second nature. A German friend of ours was commend the same system for the addition. tl works 
his neighbour and passed him daily in the street, iliac are now required for the amalgamated area of 
bowing to the great man and receiving his nod in the town. The sewers are also defectively construct- 
return, but they never made any nearer approach, ed and ill protected. They are often found to con- 
Who could dare to disturb the great master of war ? tain deposit of solid matter, necessitating the dis- 
And Mars himself was the picture of a walking gusting process of sending men into them for its 
automaton. Yet our frieild had an inviting presence removal. The Hushing arrangements are highly 
and had distinguished connections and was withal a defective. Instead of clearing the sewers, they do 
gentleman worthy of the company of any prince or positive, injury and are, in Mr. Latham's opinion, the 
professor. Nor was the case different with others, direct cause of much of the deposit found in them. 
He was a silent hero absorbed in his own medita- Another serious disadvantage to the proper Hushing 
t ions. No such conversations o{ Multke are record- ol the sewage, arises from the difference in the lime, 
ed as of Bismarck. The. only things biilliant about o( the tides in the llooghiyand the Salt Water Lake, 
him were his achievements. He was above vanity. The tides in the llooghly an: two hours earlier than 
He had doubtless pride — who ever had better in the Salt Lake. Tin* Hushing naturally commences 

when there is high water in the Hooghly, and, as a 
consequence, no sooner the Hush water gets through 
the sewers than it meets the high tide of the Salt Lake 
at the mouth of the outfall sewer, which practically 
produces stagnation in the sewers intended to be 
Hushed! A pretty arrangement, surely ! 

The pumping machinery at the sewage pumping 
station is also inadequate. It is said to be barely 
sufficient to deal with the present dry weather sew- 
age, but totally unequal to deal either with rain- or 
the Hush- water, so that when either of these waters 
is present, there is no pumping The consequence 
of this is something frightful. The penstock in the 
outfall is opened, and the whole mass of city sewage 
with water moves up and down in the sewers and 
outfall channels as it is controlled by the height of 
the tide. 

Another error [jointed out in the design is the 
making of all the inverts of sewers of varying 
age scheme, and the investigations he had to carry characters at the point of juncture level or nearly 
on in ^connection with that scheme place him at a level, so that when the sewage ceases to run parallel 
great advantage in advising upon any similar scheme w ith the invert of the sewer, the velocity and dis- 
as in Calcutta. His report on the Calcutta drainage charge of the sewers is greatly retarded, 
system is moreover marked by most diligent and There are great defects in Mr. Clarke’s design, 
careful enquiries, and it he condemns the existing sewers are frequently water-logged, and when 

works, it is from no spirit of fault-finding. Indeed, this is the case, and the outfall sewers are full, the 
nothing is so characteristic ol his elaborate report as lower parts of the city become the reservoir of rain 
all absence of captyjusness or conscjpjjs hostility water and mixed sewage, which cannot escape until 
of tone. The (acts, however, established by his in- the sewers have been relieved by the comparatively 
vestigations, in which he had the valued assistance of s | 0 w How from them owing to this water-logged 
Mr. Kimber, the Corporation’s Engineer, leave him | condition. 

no option but to condemn, lie finds the system j It is astonishing to discover how little foresight is 
defective both in design and the minor details ol j rx < ■ vised in forming original designs of such great' 
execution. ! woiLs. The area and population at first intended to 

The lav critics of Mr Clarke’s scheme in the old j be drained are now considerably increased, requiring 
Municipal Corporation are thus at last vindicated, j either the abandonment of the original works or the 
Their blind instinct has somehow or other come true. | construction of additional works, both involving great 
It is certainly much to be regretted that public funds | outlay, which might be well avoided by laying the 
should thus be at the mercy of professional men, and j original plan on a wider scale with anticipation of 
an enormous capital expenditure undertaken upon 1 future needs. This has been the case with roads, 
advice which ultimately proves unable to stand the j bridges, canals, water-works, and sewage-drainage, 
test of practice. Such experiences, however^ are far j In view of this Mr. Latham now suggests that some 
from new or rare. How many costly engineering j districts around Calcutta whose insanitary condition 
* projects have been practical abortions, and the only j must necessarily affect the sanitation of Calcutta, 
winder is we still go on implicitly relying on profes- ' ought to be combined in any judicious scheme of 


warrant for it ? Without thorough confidence in him- 
self he could not possibly have got sovereign and 
minister over to his views, nor scored the success he 
did. Though the embodiment of war as it were, he 
loved not lighting for itself. Above all, he was 

Guiltless of ambitious dime. 

THE DRAINAGE SYSTEM OF CALCUTTA 
CONDEMN LI). 

T11 k drainage of Calcutta, about which there were 
always some misgivings or other in the public mind, 
is at last authoritatively condemned. It is pro- 
nounced to be radically wrong by an expert whose 
verdict is entitled to considerable weight. Mr. Bald- 
win Latham who had lately been in India to ad- 
vise the Bombay Corporation about its drainage 
arrangements, has exceptional experience of the sub- 
ject. lie had the side charge of the Thames Sew- 
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sewerage and water-supply. His further recommen- 
dations we reserve for notice hereafter. 

« * ' 

ENTRF. NOUS : 

OR INTKRJOURNALISTIC AMENITIES. 

We recently congratulated.! contemporary on its newborn zeal for know- 
ledge late in life, as evidenced in its inquiry, after the passing of the Age 
of Consent Hill, into the Hindu marriage system, commencing at the 
beginning, the Betrothal. This passion has a tendency to grow and be 
infectious, and to lead from one department to another. Thus we have 
now to congratulate the conductor— a more appropriate word in the 
connection than editor or writer — on his noviciate in English literal ni e. 

It must he a pleasuie to all connected with the press to see one of the 
liberal craft trying to make up for euily neglect and fit himself for his 
position. There is doubt'ess more zeal than wisdom observable in 
this particular effort at self-education. It has been begun, or is being 
pursued, at the wrong end. Instead of spelling through the grand 
old British drama, it would have been mote to the pui pose to master 
the spelling-book and learn the English grammar. However, the 
sign is good, and we who have so long been doing our little best to 
induce in our countrymen and our society a taste for letters, are truly 
glad to see the Dryasdusts of the chief organ of Hindu Philistinism 
at length recognise the claims of culture and art. Gamaliel can 
scarcely have ground for fret at the progiess of his favorite cult, even 
though the first oveit indication of conversion be an 'impel Linen t revolt 
against his personal authority. The incident recalls to 11s a Hindu 
father who was miserable on account of the failure of all his efforts to 
make his boy attend school or learn his lessons. He had set 
bis heart on making a scholar of his own flesh and blood, but after 
years of hope he found himself no neater the realization of his 
dream. At last One day, in the presence of the boy, he g.ive vent to 
his pent up feeling, saying, “If that fellow S.nbanaiul, dad in Eu- 
lopeanish trousers and so forth, will but 'damn rascal ’ me as Sabebs 
do, 1 can die in peace. I want no more.” Our Sarbanand lias done 
the trick, by hook or by crook. We are comforted at last. He has 
done more. He has not only “ damn r.tscalcd ” us, but Shakespeated 
us into the bargain. This Shakespearmg to be suic betokens not 
genuine literary jure, the show having evidently been got up with the 
help of the index-makeis only. Never mind. Shakespeare is Shakes- 
peare still, and from the cover-title to the Concordance is a great step 
for poor dear Sarbanand. We have done our work— in p.ut at least. 
We shall now die in peace, leaving our tardily promising scapegrace 
ail the poor Brahman’s 50,000 -old pins and pointed Delhi flumps 
and nagoras. 

The Hindoo Patriot has noticed our leaderette on it in characteristic 
fashion. Our treatment was not veiy respectful peih.ips, and we 
could not expect it to be pleasant, but it was discriminate and even 
kind. Certainly, the errors met with at every step in the oigan of a 
wealthy society were touched with as light a hand as possible. If still 
we did not expect thanks, we were for once not sme of blackguarding. 
But old habits are not to be conquered, it seems, and some fellows will 
call names when they ought to leverentially pronounce “ Father ! 1 
and make faces when they should bend low to your feet. 

The blessed men 1 how they love 11s and are careful of our reputa- 
tion ! We asst rted that the Hindoo Patriot is never personal except 
to others. And the very next number furnishes the pi oof— against our 
very self ! 

This respectable publicist has simply astounded us. Yet \vc have no 
reason to be surprised, after we saw him criticidng our ta lor and con- 
tinually harping on our oik.it, at being called “ rascal ” and the rest of 
* it. Is it a case of— 

All seems infected that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye ? 

We are not only a rascal and a knave, but a “ filthy rogue,” nay, “ a 
very filthy rogue.” This abusive person speaks doubtless, to some 
extent at least, from personal knowledge. He surely know* intimately 
some one who is a very clean rogue, or, if you will, a very cleanly 
rogue— one who, with liveried servants, drives his brougham and 
lately added a horse to his stable in order to be able to enter appear- 
ance in the Council chamber in befitting style —driving m a chaise 
and pair — in expectation of appointment to the Council, apt! now 
drags the melancholy burden of chagrin and additional expense, 
for the very vacancy was not allowed to occur by an inscrutable 
Government which reappointed the old member and saved itself the 


humiliation of the bathos in action on which the tuft-hunter of the 
press had calculated. 

One word more and we have done. Whether we are blackguard or 
not, the man who calls us so is something besides— an ass. 

THE DIRTY LITTLE SNOB. 

“There’s nothing right but what I think, 

There’s nothing good but meat and drink, 

There’s nothing to compare with ‘chink,’ ” 

Said the dirty little snob. 

“ And work’s the greatest ‘ bore 5 I know, 

And leai mug’s dull, and virtue ‘ slow,’ 

So, fast shall be the road I’ll go !” 

Said the dirty little snob : 

Devoid of sense, 

An ass intense, 

The dirty little Snob. 


PUBLIC CONVEYANCES IN CALCUTTA AND TIIE SUBURBS. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative Council , held on the jth April 1X62, under the 
Presidency of Sir f. P. Grant. 

Moulvy Abdool Lutcef moved lor leave to bring in a Bill for 
regulating public conveyances in the town and suburbs of Calcutta. 
The subject had been so frequently under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment, as well as of the public, that anything from him by way 
of explanation would be superfluous. So far back as 1857, or six 
years ago, the municipal authorities ol the town urged the propriety 
of a legislative measure to restrain the extortion of native livery 
stable keepers, provide a regulated scale of tares, and otherwise 
place the relations between the garrec-hiring community and the 
the owners and drivers of the garrecs, on a satisfactory footing. 
Since then two efforts had been successively made to carry out the 
recommendation, but, from unavoidable causes, without any definite 
results. It was the duty of the Local Legislature to give its atten- 
tion to wants so repeatedly urged by a large and influential portion 
of the public, and acknowledged to be deserving of regard by their 
predecessors in the work of legislation. It was therefore in the 
belief that what he proposed would be eagerly accepted outside, 
and approved by the Honorable Members of this Council, that he 
asked lor permission to introduce this Bill. The motion was put 
and agreed to. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal 
Legislative held on the 12th April 1862 , under the Presi 
dency of Sir J. P. Grant, 

Moulvy Abdool Lutccf moved that the Bill for regulating Public 
Convcva llccs * n r ^ c Town and Suburbs of Calcutta be read in 
Council. He felt, he said, in so doing, the easy position of one 
who had nothing unusual to advance, and no opposition to 
encounter. The Honorable Gentlemen, who had successively 
undertaken the task, and had gone through the work of enquiry 
and report, had invited, and obtained the comments of the pub- 
lic on the merits of the proposed enactment, and had embodied 
the result of the whole in opinions, which had mainly guided 
him in the details of this Bill ; so that there was hardly a 
subject so thoroughly matured and prepared for legislation, or 011 
which the minds of people were so generally made up. To any 
one who had observed the vastly increasing prosperity of Calcutta, 
the increase of commerce and business of every description, it 
must be surprising how the convenience of those to whose ceaseless 
movings all this progress and improvement wore owing, was neg- 
lected. For tbdir benefit it was nothing but right and proper that 
the Council should establish laws and usuages, which were in vogue 
in all civilized cities of the world, and the want of which here 
had been long and prcssingly felt. It was not his intention to 
trouble the Council, with details of the proposed Bill ; but to one 
or two points he would draw especial attention. The Bill, if 
passed into law, would not affect European Livery Stable-keepers, 

| and for a reason which was in no degree invidious. They should 
legislate in the interests of society only in matters connected with 
the absolute wants and necessities of those composing it. To the 
man of business it was a matter of absolute necessity that he should 
be able to get a conveyance to carry him to his work provided he 
was going to pay for it. And to give him the right of hailing 
one at the nearest stand, and of bringing the law to punish non- 
compliance with a proper offer, was a^ real boon to him, while it 
violated no principle of justice or fairness. But hiring a carriage 
or a phaeton at Cook’s or Hunter’s was not an everyday necessity, 
and few rpsorted to it, except on occasions that warranted, at all 
events in their own eyes, the expense. No one ever complained 
of being made to pay sixteen Rupees for an hour’s use of a coach 
and pair, or eight Rupees for a buggy. Those who paid were 
satisfied, and it was not for the law to prevent people from spending 
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; heir money in any way they chose. It was quite different, how- 
ever, when people absolutely depended for very livelihood on the 
daily use of conveyances, and those were in the hands of a class 
ol persons not very scrupulous as to the use they made of their 
advantages, and in such - cases the law could well interpose. Then 
it was proposed to bring under proper regulations the large body 
of Palkee-bearers in and about Calcutta — a measure that could not 
tail to be agreeable to a large section of the community at the 
Presidency. But, while the duties of Carriage-owners, and those 
of Palkee-bearers, were sought to be defined, strict care was 
taken to give the means of quick redress in all instances of ill- 
treatment and unfair withholding of hire. With these remarks, 
reserving further discussion for a more convenient opportunity, 
he begged leave to move that the Bill be read. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the meeting of the Pen gal 
Legislative Council , held on the iSth April iSyi, under 
the Presidency of Sir C. A . Elliott. 

The Hon’blc Mr. Cotton said In introducing the Bill to con- 
;,<ilidatc and amend the law relating to hackney-carriages and palan- 
quins in Calcutta, it will be convenient that l should, in the first 
instance, refer briefly to the history of the legislation in Calcutta 
1 elating to hackney-carriages. 

It is nearly 27 years ago since legislation on the sub|cct was 
hist introduced into this Council. Our much respected tcllow- 
tovvnsmari Navvab (then Moulvic) Abdool Luteef was pl^jced in charge 
of the first law relating to haeknev-carriages in Calcutta. That 
measure became law as Act I of 1864. after considerable discus- 
sion. I’he objects of that measuse, in the words of the hou’ble 
member, were “to restrain the extortion of native livery stable- 
keepers, provide a regulated scale of fares, and otherwise to place 
the relations between the carriage hiring community and the owners 
and drivers of gharries on a satisfactory footing.” 

After a brief interval it was, however, found that Moulvie Abdool 
Lutccfs Act required amendment. Although it placed sufficient 
obligations on the owners of carriages, it was considered that it failed 
to exercise sufficient control over the drivers of carriages. Moreover, 
it felt practically uncontrolled power in the hands of the registering 
iflicer. A Bill was therefore introduced by Mr. F. R. Cockerell into 
iliib Council to amend and supersede the former Act, and became law 
ai Act V of 1866. That is the law now in force. There has been 
i<> substantive change in legislation on the subject, with the exccp 
non of an amending measure introduced by Mr. Reynolds in 1878. 
The Act of 1 866 (Mr. Cockerell’s Act) placed the registering officer 
and the administration of the law relating to hackney carriages 
entirely under the contiol of the Commissioner of Police. Flic 
object of Mr. Reynolds’ amending Act, IV of 1878, was to authorise 
the Lot al (lovci mnenr to place the registering officii under the 
control and supervision ol the Corporation. That Act empowered 

hv Total Government to mike an order authorising the Corporation 
to exercise the powers cxetcised by the Commissioner of Police, 
and under that law the necessary order was passed, ami since 1X78 
the registering office and the administration of rhe Hat kney Carriage 
Act have been* transferred from the Commissioner of Police to the 
Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta. There was no other change 
nude in the law. 

Now, Sir, you, as well as all the member-, of (his Council, must 
be well awtfte that from a long time past then- has been growing up 
a strong feeling of dissatisfaction with the wav in which the hackney- 
carriage service of Calcutta is administered. The public of Calcutta, 
both the residents and visitors to the place, have complained, and 
with good reason, of the extreme inefficiency ol the tut.i ghariies 
v 'f the city, and of the disreputable manner in which they arc 
turned out. The M unirip tl Commissioners of Calcutta, respond- 
>ng to the public sentiment on the subject, took the matter 
mto their consideration last* autumn, and appoirvtiAl a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the working of the Act and to suggest 
amendments. In this Committee the leading members were two 
representatives of the Trades’ Association— Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
Rcmfry — and it is to those gentlemen in particular, as well as to the 
Committee in gcueial, that the thanks of the Calcutta community 
aiedue for working out a scheme to improve the working of the 
Hackney-carriage service of Calcutta. The Committee sat several 
t macs, and their report was laid before thia Government on the 
3^th of March last. Their recommendation was that legislation 
should be resorted to, and that further powers should be given to 
f hc Corporation to carry out the objects of the Acr. It was felt by 
the Government that it was very necessary to assist and encourage 
•he Corporation in their praiseworthy endeavours to improve the 
administration of rhe hacknev-carriagc service, and no time was lost 
therefore in preparing a draft measure and in obtaining the permis- 
sion of the Government of India to introduce it into this Council. 

Mr. President —As it is not probable that I shall be in Calcutta 
during the deliberations of the Select Committee on this Bill, 
^ venture to trespass on your time and on that of the Council at 
somewhat greater length than would otherwise have been neces- 
,Er y. explaining some of the different changes proposed to be 


introduced in the substantive law on this subject. I have briefly 
explained them in the Statement of Objects and Reasons, but it 
will be convenient that, on this occasion, 1 should explain them in 
somewhat greater detail. 

Xhc first of the changes effected under the new Bill is to lay 
down that the working of the Act is to be entirely under the con- 
trol of the Corporation of Calcutta. Under the existing law, as 1 
have stated, it is in the power of the Local Government to authorise 
rhe Corporation of Calcutta to take measures for that purpose, but 
this Bill will place the working of the Act directly under the Cor- 
poration without any delegation of authority from Government. 

It is intended also that financial responsibility shall accompany 
administrative responsibility. Under section 51 of the present Act, 
it is laid down that all penalties and fines levied under the Act shall 
be disposed of in such manner as the Local Government shall direct. 

In point of fact, in most cases in which the Act has been extended 
to tnofussil municipalities, it has been directed by the Government 
that fees and penalties shall be credited to the municipality concern 
cd. But this has not been done in Calcutta. There have been .« 
series of conflicting and varying orders on the subject ; but as the 
orders now stand, fees and penalties, after deducting working ex- 
penses, are credited to Provincial funds under the head of Police. 

A grant is then made to the municipality for the construction and 
maintenance of stands, and the balance over is again credited to 
Government, This is a very cumbious arrangement, which it is un- 
desirable should continue. 1 have therefore omitted in the present 
Bill the provision that all penalties and fees shall be disposed of in 
such manner as the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal shall direct, and 
the effect of this ommisshm is that all fees levied will be credited 
to the Corporation ; that is to sav, the fees payable on rhe registra- 
tion of carriages, the fees payable on drivers’ licenses, as well as am 
fees which shall be leviable under the Act on account of transfers 
of registration fir copies furnished. All these fees will be credited 
to the Corporation, But penalties fir fines imposed in Magistrates’ - 
Courts will be credited, under the general rules on the subject, to 
the Government. It is of course at the discretion of rhe Govern- 
ment at any time to older, if it should be thought fit, that (in< s 
realised under any special law may be credited to the municipality ; 
but there seems no reason to refer to this in legislation. At present 
it is contemplated that penalties and fines realised on convictions 
under the Act shall be credited, as penalties and fines for all other 
offences are, to the Government. 

Another point of some importance is the arrangement made by 
this Bill in regard to jurisdiction. The present Act applies to Cal 
curta and the Suburbs of Calcutta. But since the Calcutta Mum 
cipal Consolidation Act has been passed, the expression “Suburbs 
of Calcutta” has no longer any definite meaning. As a fact the 
present law, worked under the registering officer appointed by tin- 
Coipoiation of Calcutta, is administered by the Corporation in com 
niunieatiou with the adjoining municipalities, such as the inuniei 
pabties ol Howrah, Cossipoi e-Chit pore, Mauiktollah and Dum- 
Dum. There is one registering officer maintained in Calcutta, win* 
rqiisun gharries for all these neighbouring municipalities, and, 

| under arrangements emne to with those municipalities, they icccivc 
j j certain portion of the tees placed at the disposal ol the Corpoia 
non. The South Suburban Municipality is vvoikcd separately. 
There is a separate rcgisteiing officer there, and I am informed that 
the gharries of that municipality pay fees twice over both to th«. 
South Suburban Municipality and to the Calcutta Corporation. 
The Bill now before the Council is designed to avoid any difficulties 
which mav be found to result from the present arrangement. It 
ilc lines “Calcutta” as it is defined by the Calcutta Municipal Con- 
solidation A' f, but the next section (4) says : The Local Govern 

merit may, by notification published in ths CaUutta Gazette exclude, 
from Calcutta any local area, fir include therein any local area, in 
the vicinity of the same.” It will therefore require a notification 
from the Government to include Howrah or any ol these .suburban 
municipalities within the limits of Calcutta lor the purposes of this 
Au. But when they have been included by that notification, the 
: arrangements which are in force in Calcutta will also extend to 
I those municipalities, and it will be left with th- local bodies von 
| cc rncd to make arrangement* amongst themselves for distributing 
j th • fees and appoitiomng the expenditure. 

1 The existing law authorises the Local Government to extend the 
I provisions of the Act to any other local area in the Province where 
j it may be found necessary to do so. 1 his has been done in manv 
j places, and the same provision is continued in the present Bill. 

I The last section of the Bill, which has been taken from the Madras 
1 Act on the subject, is new. It supplies what was an omission in 
i ihc present law that, when the Act is extended to any town or 
place, the Local Government may appoint persons to perform the 
duties imposed bv the law on the Commissioner of Police and the 
Registering Officer. In mofussil municipalities it will be convenient 
to entrust the powers of the registering officer to some subordinate 
- At may be of the Municipality or it may be some Government 
official- and the powers of the Commissioner of Police will have o. 
be delegated in the same way to some corresponding authority in the 
m-dussil municipality to which the Act may be extended. 
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The next change to which I shall refer is the year of registra- 
tion. Under the present law the y^ar of registration dates from 
the 1st ot April, It is proposed in tins Bill to male the registration 
Near lake ell* 1 t from the 1st of October, which will be ‘movement 
on the g<-i j.il :M->und that fhe^Cabmta season commences in O - 
tolx r of November, and the carriages licensed under the Act will 
therefore be new and smart at the time of the year when the 
reason commences. 

A mote important change relates to the recognition of fii-.t class 
hacknt \ -cart iagct> on the same footing as second and (hud ( lass 
tairiages. Under the present law, no hackney carriage can b<* 
icgifteiccl under the first class unless it belongs to a coach build u, 
horcl-lvcepei or livery stable-keep r, and do_-s not pi v tor h 1 r •* in 
the public streets. The consequence is that no one in Calcutta is 
aware that he has ever seen hacknev-c arriages of the liist class. 
'1 hey exist in livery stables, bur are not mark d as such, and to th_* 
general public hat kney carriages consiM entirely of second and 
third class carriages. By the change proposed in the; Bill hackney- 
c arriages of the first class will pi v for hire in exactly the satin' «vay 
as second and third class hackney carriages ; then* is to be no differ- 
< ncc in this respect between them what vcr. The only cliff rente 
will be that the license fee and the tai-'s of fare will lie higher in 
the case of first class carriages, and they will therefore b ' of a better 
quality. There arc also some minor details with which 1 need not 
trouble the Council regarding registration and license, the object of 
which is to strengthen the control of the municipality over the 
working of the Hackney-Carriage Department. 

Another minor change to which I wish to draw attention is, 
that the age of the driver, which under the present law cannot be 
below 14, is raised by the Bill to 16. The fees for registration arc 
also slightly increased. Under the present law a fe * of Rs. 3 is 
paid bn first class hackney carnages, and of Rs. 2 for second and- 
third (lass carriages. In the Bill before the Council, it is proposed 
that a lee of Rs. 4 shall be paid for fiistchss hackney carriages, of 
Rs. ^ for sc i o ml class, and ot R 2 for thud class carnages. It is 
proposed also, that, when any change of address is i.-gistered, the 
fe< which would be realisable bv the Corporation should be eight 
annas. At present thcic is no fee tor tiansfer of 0vvn.1-.lnp or 

changes ot ad dt ess. 

Tlieic art sundry other chtnges in the Bill to which attention 
will be drawn in Select Commitre*, especially in regard to the 
amount of penalties imposed, the gem 1 il tendency of the changes 
made being to ndnc'* the pmaltn >, esp uillv in the « ise of dtivus. 
U nder the present Ac I it is found thn t h • al t.u nativ p«* 11 il: \ in 

default of payment of tin** is s un-'w n.D «*vcts^i\e. for instance, 

in the ta .* ot a fine ot R... 1 j, nnpiisoum *nt for one month i, im- 

posed in default of p 1 \ in. ; 1 1 of the lr.., and (his p ti-»d ol 1111 
prisonment seein> exrt^Hve in tonipm.on to the amount <u popu- 
niaty fine. It lias been t'dm >.d in mos* 1 1 • '% so is to 1 1 » * more 
ptopottnmate to the amount ot tlm fin* which it t competent to a 
Magistrate to 1 11 Si u t. 

Then the moat impoitmi ot the « lunpes I think whi* h the 
Bill propo* rs is, that it auihuti.-'s th * Corporation to make bve-iuws 
tubjeet to the approval of the (iovcrnnwnt lor the w.uking of the 
Act. It is a • rious defi t in the present Aet that no power is 
given to m a km b e laws. It was not necessaty <*l onir^e that tin. 
powet diould have h cn giv n as 1 >ng as the control of jh * h 1. km v 
carnage seivu 1 .e u in <h-' hands ol the Commissioner of Police, 
but when rliar povv« 1 was iraie.i.'i r.\l to file Corporation of Cal 
c utta, it was quite nectary that the power ot making bv e-laws 
should also be given to the Co pm at ion. As a fact uitam bye 
laws hav • been framed by the M u nic *p 1 1 i t \ , I ut a*. the- at t.ot 
authorised bv the la\y, they am of no |c ;al validity. It is piopo.ed 
in the Bill that a variety ot rules which it is no f < om enietit t Ii f »u 1 1 
fie contained in substantive hgisl.uion should be made bv the Muni 
c ipal Commistdoneis and enlorced as bveduvs. The first of these 
has reference to the i\\iminan<m of the qualifications for diivcrs and 
the condition 1 - undet which they sh-ml ! '» emoloyed. "Pins is a verv 
impoiranr point. At present, as far a, 1 am aware, driv.-tsar-: not 
subjected to any c'Yammition at all, and we all know, 1 think ftom 
experience, that their igtmianee of the ropogiapliv of Calcutta is as 
great as can well !v imagi.i -d. 'Pin re b no r .mil why the .standard 
of intelligence" ami th_ know ledge of the str.*et , ol Calcutta possessed 
by hackney carriage drivcm should not be consult rably improved. In 
other counti ies ir is mud to subject such .It ivers to examination 
both in chiving and topography before thev are allowed t<. t.i k^ our 
lice uses, and it ia desit abb* that a similar course should be followed 
inCabutra. But the rules on the subject should certainly be lelr 

/fofnwtivs I'tlh and Ointment -Travellers to and ftom distant 
( luncs wouni do wf*ll 10 bear in mind that these c hanges and the altei e«| 
diet ami sm 1 miiulings of then lives entail manifold risks to health 
Occasions aie suit* to anse in which they will need a lemmy su h as 
these renowned Pills and Ointment, and no tiavelln hy land 01 sea 
should ever fail to have a supply at hand. Then he mav tmly be said 
to have a physician always at his call for the various emergencies of 
travel. Chilis and fevers should be promptly treated, and the printed 
directions should be caiefnlly studied at the commencement of any 
illness, for Holloway’s lemedies can be safely used in all climates. 


to the local body which is responsible for the working of the law 
and need not find a place in the Act itself. Then there is the des- 
(riprioii of horses, harness and other things to be used in hackney- 
i carriages, and the condition in which such carriages and the horses, 

1 harness and other things used therewith shall be kept. There ar* 
j also other questions of importance, namely, the size of the carriages 
ami size of the horses or ponies. These arc all matters which ought 
to be provided lbr by the controlling authority in bye-laws, and 
there is the inspection of the premises on which the carriages, 
horses, harness and oilier things arc kept. It is convenient that 
rules should be laid down for regular inspection, 'without which no 
j proper control can be exenised. Then there is also what is of the 
i first importance, namely, the protection of weak, lame and sickly 
liofscs. It is not too much to say that in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment this provision is the must important of all. It is a point to 
which public attention has been most prominently drawn, and it is 
a point on which the public expect, both of the Government and 
the Municipality, that they will adopt stringent measures to ensure 
improvement. Then rhcrc is the question of the publication of a 
table of distances. In other countiics it is usual at a hackney- 
carriage stand to find a table of distances from which the public mav 
learn what fare they will have to pay from such a point to such a 
point. This is a matter which the Municipal Commissioners should 
c crtainly consider, and they probably will prepare tables and have 
them put up ar the stands for the information of the public. It is of 
course very necessary that these bye-laws should not have effect 
until confirmed by the Local Government, ancl this is provided for 
bv the Bill, and a penalty for the infringement of any byc-lavv is 
ah> provided. 

Now I come to the question of rates of fare. They are con- 
tained in a schedule annexed to the Act, and it is proposed in 
the present Bill to make some change in the existing rates. As 
regards first class hackncy-carriagcs which arc not referred to at 
all in the schedule to the present Act, as they are not undet 
the existing law carriages which ply for hire, it is proposed that 
the fare by distance should be annas 8 for a mile or less, and 
6 annas for every mile or pm of a mile over and above tl.r 
first mile ; that the fare b ; time should be Rc. I for one houi 
or less, and X annas for every hour or part of an hour beyond the 
fim hour ; and that for a whole dav consisting of nine hours the 
tare should be Rs. 5. These are the rates proposed for first ela.< 
c. images. With regard to second class carriages no change is pro 
posed in tlu. rates ol fate by distance or in the fares by time, except 
J thu the piovision in the prerent law, which authorises a special rati 
j to be paid for half a day of live hours, is omitted entirely from the 
new schedule. As to third class carriages there is no change pro- 
posed in regard to the fares by distance, but there is a slight increase 
piopo* ed in icg.iid ro the fares by rime. The present law impose*' 
.» fare <*| 6 aim is lor the first hour or part of an hour ; this is raised 
! bv the Bill to 8 annas, and (or every hour or parr of an hour beyond 
the ii t sc hour the rate is raised from ^ annas ro 4 annas, and for a 
1 whole da\ consisting of nine hours the rate is raised from Re. i-X 
to Rs. 2 ; and as in the case of second class cairiages the rare for 
half a day of live hours has been struck out. The object of raising 
the rates in regatd to third class carnages is to enable a better 
standard of carriage and horse to be kept up, as the complaint ol 
the owners of third class hackncy-carriagcs is that really they can- 
not afford ro keep up better carriages or to entertain a better class 
ol ponies, and this ‘light raising of the rates of fare will remove 
the cause ol this complaint. Ir is expected of the Corporation 
that thev will insist on better third class carriages being maintained, 
and o! rh * public that they will b* prepared to pay slightly increased 
rates of fare »n return for a better article. 

The Act relates not only to hackney-carriages, but to palan- 
quins, but it n not proposed to make any change in the existing 
law in regard to palanquins. 

There ar^* various perry alterations* many of a verbal character, 
in the Bill, and, with relercnce to the number of changes effected, 
it has been considered advisable to repeal the existing law r entire 1> 
and to propose a new enactment in its place. As the President ha* 
told von, it is not the intention of the Government to hasten or 
rush the passing of the Bill in Select Committee. As the Bill has 
bom laid before you to day after suspension of the rules of business, 
no doubt it has the appearance of having been pressed somewhat 
m«ue rapidly than is usual in the case of Bills introduced into this 
Council, but such pressure was unavoidable having regard to the 
late date on which the Government received the papers on the 
subject from the Chairman of the Corporation. The intention ol 
the Government is that the Bill shall be published in the Gazette 
and circulated through the press and other channels to all persons 
interested in its provisions, and that they should be asked to favour 
the Government with their opinions. It is hoped that these opi- 
nions mav be collected in the course of two or three months, and 
that it may be possible to pass the Bill during an autumn session, so 
that it may take effect from the new year, which, as I have informed 
you, it is proposed to date from the 1st of October. 

With these remarks I beg to introduce the Bill and to move that 
it be read in Council. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S pills 

A REuniveisally ad- 
mined to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chill?, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness o( Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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The Ji* at dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes . This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
tiyone Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH AGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
invaluable. No female 
s h o 11 1 d be without 
them. Theie is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for le- 
movmg any obstruc- 
tion or it regularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have nied them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
then use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Imp, rued Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
deis of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
deis 011 the most im- 
portant organs 111 the 
h 11 m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, md amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the, human frame. 
These arc facts testified 
tn'contnnially by mein- 
beisof all clashes of 
society, ami one of the 
beat guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted i S BEECHAM’S 
the 
any 
m 


PILLS hove 
Largest Sole of 
Patent Medicine 
the World. 

Sole Agents for India • 
NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 
W holestile Depdl, JJ, Clive Street , 
CALCUTTA : 


\T0TICE.— Mkssks. Naylor Son Grimes 

^ Co. will forward, on receipt of letter,, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 1—9 %d, size 8 annas per box. i.r 1 %d. size 
12 annas per box. 2s qd y size 2 Rupees per 
h“x. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Stoiekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


reduced price sale ok 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customeis and the public 
that we will clear our goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

A PPb for Price fist with '/ z anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHUKUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

the age of consent rill. 

TITHE following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazai Stieet. 


1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 


2. 

The 

Memon.d to the Viceroy. 

Half 

anna. 




3 - 

The 

Bengali translation of the 

Memo- 

rial. 

Half 

anna. 


4 - 

The Ooidoo translation of the Me 

mortal. 


Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Taikaratna (of Santipore), author of 
1/ a s tided Uijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyulankai Nilmani Mookerjee 
M A., H.L., Professor of Sauskut, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


1 FOR SALE 

Price ... ... Post free Rs. 6 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound ... ... ... Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Oiders supplied by Value Payable 
P ost. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

It ETWKKN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

•BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the late 
Nvwab Faridoon Jah Baiiadoor, 

(the Fatft of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

1, Uckoor D utt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

C XLCU 1 TA. 


TOERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
^ Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leu« oirhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cuied by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cutes are constantly le- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unam 
Hakim Rhedoynnth Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Manava Dharrna Sastm y or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Duties 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and revised by Graves Chamney Haugh- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Piire Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

Bhagavat-Gita, Englished by Chailes Wil- 
kins, with Sanskrit Text. Thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Meg ha Duta % Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H. H. Wilson, with the 
Sansknt l ext. Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Shakuntata,nr the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. Jones. Cloth, As. 8, postage 1 anna. 

Macbeth — An Explanatory Paraph* ase of ; or 
Macbeth rendered into literal Piose. By Di. 
James IL Ballanlyne, Principal, Benaies 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage anna. 

Wilton's A <msk fit- English Dictionary , by 
Professor H. H. Wilson, 31 d edition. Unab- 
tidged. Leathei, Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

Asiatic Researches , comprising the History 
and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences and Litei 
attire of Asia. A faithful repi int with Plate*, 
&r. Vol. I. Rs. 3-8, postage As. 3. Vol. II. 
Rs. 3 8, postage As. 3-6 
Ayeen Akbery , or the Institutes of the Em- 
pei or Akber. Fianns Gladwin’s veisiou 111 
3 vols. Vol. I, Rs. 1.4, postage As. 2. 

r^-p lease mention tins Paper when sending 
for the books. 

Upf.ndra Lal I)as, 

No. 10/1/1, Mussulmanpara Lane, Calcutta 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 


IN 

Politics, Sooiology, History, & Literature 

BY 


the Author of “Tiavels & Voyages in Bengal.’ 
Calcutta. 

Rets Is* Rayyet Office. 


PRICE . 

To Subset ibers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ ineie registering Mibst iibeis .. „ 5 

„ Ordinary pmchasets ... ... ., 0 

Apply to nil-; M\N\ger, Reis and Rayyet , 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


J EVES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 


on LAIN 1 , 1 ) 

Thii ty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1886, where not a single case of 
illness occuned amongst the native artisans 
there employed. 

Authoii/ed by the Government of India , 
and laigcly used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sath Hotted 

by Hn Majesty's float d of hade. 

Used m the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cot 
poration of London, Paiochial Vestries, Smith 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Piinupal 
Hospitals, &c. 

Agents DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 
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IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

AH who super find sure relief front 


E ’S oriental B 



Cheapest and Perfect Time j Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years 

Keeping Watch in the World.! 1,,cU V. small, accurate, stimiR, open-faced 
All our W’iitihrs (lint run /ml for 2 years. 

PRICE US. 0 - 8 . 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It lias driven mu fiom the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticGout 

After ve.u s of semi-helplessness and suffer, J 
in-; win i e in ASTHMA, BR< INCH I LIS- | 
LHMBACD, SCIATICA, FACE ACHE, 

SPRAINS, it is the sin ( i st and safest mnedy 
for these complaints m then seveiest and most 
chronic fotm 

instantaneous 



Its magic effort in affording 
lolief m 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too rem. u kable for CREDENCE. 

Are yon suh]oct to 1 1 Is A I ) A( I IKS and tho- 
tm tin os of TOOTHACHE? A single applica 
t i*iii will i elieve yon. 

In Sore-ihi oat its powei has been so iapid 
and i umplote that it is nmvei sally in ommond 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Tty this wondeifnl Medium: and let the 
to -lilt speak for il self. 

The Onentnl Palm is used hv the b(‘st I’hy 
snians in the ivoild in then pi. utne. It lias 
been pronounced a birring in thousands of 
humps Pv its inti insit viitue, it has achieved 
a wido-spioad popubnity which no smiil.u pie- 
p nation h is ever befme attained. 

Sold in Hot ties at / AY. <\n h 

Obtainable of all iespet table thcmisD 
throughout the woi Id. 

Agents m C\il< tut a Smith Stanistiet t N Co , 
R. Scott Iliompson & Co 
Cm. PlimU d. 
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A stron- .'term. tie Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silvet case. 

Runs 30 Homs with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hand* 
and fi-me**, enameled <.ul, sunk second hand, 
set fiom outside. It ha-* a jewelled visible 
(omp.u t es« apement. Can be lepaued by any 
w’.ih h-maker for a tiifh*. U a thotonghly re- 
liable M u lime-in. ide Watch, in velvet lined 

spi in- < ase 

Do J)o Ladies’ Wnst Wati h. Plice... 

Do. dents Level im»\ ement, fully 
jewelled ( hi ononiHtr r bal.une to 
pievent \aiiatum in extieincs of tem- 
p^i atm e hue . . ... I 

Do. 1 1 miter do. ... . . . I 

( ham. 

White Metal Albeit Chains, standing 
;u id. < >f all Pattei ns 

Imitalion dumoa Hold <lo ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &e. 

We -iv e om -1 cutest attention to eveiy kind 
of irpaiis, stone settings, Waltham and W.itei 
bmy »ru hiding, as we .duuys employ a staff of 
uid Bathgate & j the most skilful wmkmeu lm om jobbing dept., 
om ch.uges aie based upon the vtiy lowest 
i ah ul. il ions, 

V. K. MOI 1 RA, 

Lite Manager, WatPibmy Watih Depot, 
37, Muspdhai i-stiret, Calcutta 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

01 1 nr 

SPEECHES AX D 'IIIE SPEAKERS 

M lilt 

i'outth hid. in .Wxtion ii Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Repfinted ivith additions and alterations from 
Reis o-' R (i vy cl 

With a pot trait of Mi. deorge Yule, Piesidrnt. 

Sold by the publisher C. P. Vanna, and 
at the office of the Advocate , **t Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 

J secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
| ti-mes for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
-lass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily 1 ep.tir.tble. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double om* rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness, Mr. f S 
doornail of Distiict Mtmsiffs Court from 
Clncacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25” Mr. B. V. Clietty from Anamapm 
siys : -‘•.Many were deceived thinking that its 
puce was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine VVoikshop fiom Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaued during the whole 
penod of ill 1 ce and a half ye. us.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Hold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Huttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eat nngs, Km drops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Sratf Rings, Necklet-,, 
Bloodies, Hair Spiays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holdeis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spplmes, Rubies, Km 
<?■ aids, &c., at Re. 1-8 per eaji V. I*. P. Mr. (i 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Samkutla, say?:— “A 
berman valued the diamond nng at R? 50 ,md 
mhy at Rs. jo.’ Nickel Silvei Timepiece lot 
Rs. 4 ; guaianteeci 3 veais 

WESTERN INDIA TRADINt. t.O., 
BOMBAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(J’K/NCE AMI) PEA SAMI') 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AN t» 

Review ot Po/i/ns, I.iteiaiuii , ona Sotien 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

^cail\ ... m au v.uue ... R-, 1 j 

} tail-yearly ... ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ‘ ,, ... Re. 1 S 

.->mgie or sample Copy,, ... ,, 1-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Ad\eriiscincnta(tm-ee columns to the page and 
102 lines to the tulumn; aie ch.irgecl oy li.e 
"•pace taken up, ai me rate of 4 annas a line 
eav n insertion! l’ne lowest charge foranyao- 
vemsenuMU is Rs. 2, except Dome.-uic Occtn- 
leiue.*, me lowest cnai ge lor w iik n i? ks. } 


Special rates for Contracts. 

No dtuuuunal cnatge for inland postage ur 
peon. Tor airears an aovanceor 50 per cent, 
i will oe cnargea. Foreign postage separately 
cnargeu at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literal > 
Communications ana books ana pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor " of “ K c ’ 1> 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uikoor Rutt s Lane, Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Propitctor every Saturday by MUTTV Lau* Ghosk, at THE B%E R Rh^S, A o. /, Uekoor Putt 5 Lane , Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A LITTLE MISTAKE. 

She felt he’d claim her as his own, 

For woman’s wit is quick to see 
The growth of seeds by Cupid sown 
Just after tea. 

She blushes red when slow she hears 
The low-toned words he just has said, 

And trembling on the verge of tears, 

She blushes red. 

And startled at the look she bears, 

For ere he finished her soft head 
Droops and to his shoulder nears. 

He hastes to say, ’midst hosts of fears, 

“ I love— I love that gingerbread 
Your dainty little hand prepares.” 

She blushes red. 


CONE. 

The shadow of a tent I saw, 

Along the sloping sand, 

# A tent upon a headland high — 

That bulwark of the land. 

By day I heard the campers laugh ; 

And when the evening star 
Shone soft above the sea’s dark rim, 
Like lighthouse lamps afar — 

How jubilant the sweep of song 
That burst from ou: that tent, 

A song to which the roaring sea 
Its bass deep-sounding lent. 

To-day that tent'is gone ! It left 
No trace upon the sand, 

A lonely sky is overhead ; 

Below, a lonely land. 

And yet the campers’ song goes on ; 

It sounds along the shore, 

I hear it in the snowy surf 
That breaks in wild uproar. 

Is life a tent, a transient tent, 

Do not we often say ? 

A shadow on the stretching sand, 

So swift we pass away ? 


To-night I sit alone and hear 
The songs my dead did sing, 

And in mine ears their voices clear 
Will never cease to ling ; 

The song of deeds by souls that went 
Like saints in gaiments white ; 

Of honest speech, of highest aims, 

That sought and found the light. 

Oh, vanished tents of pilgiim lives, 

So transient by the sea, 

What though the singer must pass on ? 

The song shall stay with me. 

E. A. Rand. 


News and Our Comments. 

We are told that two ladies, who had equal repugnance to stating then 
age, or making a false declaration, evaded the census return by driving 
about London all night in a cab. They are ('.iris of the Peiiod, of 
course, but representative women of all ages still ! 

• • 

It is gravely staled that Lady Macdonald, wife of the Premier of 
Canada, is a total abstainer. What ! aie ladies in general such heroic 
swimmeis? Is it so iaie to find a lady who has no relations whatever 
with the bottle ? 

*** 

' TllE Chinese Boaid of Astrology reported that “the wind on New 
I Year’s Day blew from a quarter which presages long life and an 
abundant harvest.” There is a rematkable sameness in the astrology 
of different nations fiom China to Peru. 

• • 

Sir James Johnstone, late Political Agent at Manipur, protests stiong 
ly against annexation of that country. According to him, a large 
and costly punitive expedition was neither necessary nor desirable 
A force of 1,500 with an ample complement of European officeis would 
| have been sufficient. 

! 

| A RECENT census of Indian students at Oxford gives a total of 17 
Of these, nine aie Hindus, including Mahratha and Bengali Brahmans, 
three Mahomedans, four Christians, including a lady and two Kura 
sians or Portuguese, and one Parsi. Of the 17, again, only two aie 
married being of the ages of 26 and 29. A tlmd is a widower of 30. 

*** 

MADRAS seems to be suffering from two pests— the mosquito and the 
Cooutn. The Peoples Friend thus describes the situation 

“ Madras and its suburbs have been visited with the plague of mos- 
quitoes for some months and this, pei haps, is owing to the absence* of the 
regular monsoons. Wherever one goes it is the humming of the 
winged insect round about onesself and painful reminders that blood 
is being drawn from your person. In church or chapel, in the office 
or at the court, in home or at a visit, the tormentor gives you no peace 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium lt particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department, No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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Not all the sulphur smoking of bed rooms expels them from their 
lodgings as one is hardly off the land of nod when a sting bids adieu 
to repose. Evidently the muxquito rejoices over its feast for it trumpets 
away at the sight of its carnival. To add to this nuisance, the 
Cooum wafts its offensive odours all over the town. When is 
the purification of this ditch to begin? The Engineers and Muni- 
cipality have sent in their schemes and views to Government, but 
nothing is known than that the Cooum is to be pmified. Why 
cannofthe Government adopt the cheaper and simpler method of 
employing coolies and treat the dealing of the river as a famine work ? 

A few hundred men and women could in a few weeks deepen the bed 
m a way as to permit a fiee flow of water fiom Ennore, winch lake is 
full. The deepening should be extended up to the Lock. The object 
should be to make the Cooum a tidal stream. It looks extremely 
selfish for the Governor, Councillors and other big folk to desert us at 
this time to die, or get ill, fiom miasma, while they are enjoying lovely 
scenery, invigorating bieezes, picnics, lawn tennis and other tempta- 
tions to breaking the seventh and tenth Commandments. We ti 11st the 
authorities will attend to the draning of the Cooum .is speedily as 
possible befoic an epidemic makes its appearance.” 

We too heie aie troubled by the musejuilo and distressed by another 
and a new expeiimentul nuisance— the Hariington incinerator. 

4 

4 4 

Mr. Hemy Heylyn Hayter, c.M.G., Government Statist of Victoria, 
estimates the total population of the world at 1,5 10,281,000 persons, 
Five-ninths of the population are found in Asia, but, though that conti- 
nent is considerably name than douhle the peoples of Europe, yet 
owing to its gieater aiea, the density is little more than half that of 
Europe. Asia is returned as having 830,599,000 population ; Europe. 
349 i873,ooo; Africa, 203,321,000 ; Amenca 121,335,000. Australia and 
Polynesia and Polarland together maintain a modest 4^ millions. 
Taking the average of Europe, less than 94 people are found to one 
square mile. Asia has 49 persons to the square mile, Africa 18, Ame- 
uca 10. Less than two persons are found to the square mile in Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia. Polarland maintains about one person to every 
twenty miles. Europe has an area of 3,713,34° English miles; Asia. 
17,150,210 miles ; Africa, 11,514,770 miles ; America, 15,311,490 miles ; 
Austialia and our Polynesian Isles comprise some 3,500,000 miles ; and 
Polailand (mostly unexplored), 1,728,500 miles. 

• • 

Mr. Chamberlain is a good hand at a screw — that is his business. 
He is no “screw,” however, if we may believe those of our people who 
have seen him at home. Although he has been an alderman and a 
mayor in the latitude of Brummagem, he is a man of refined and costly 
tastes. He can enjoy something more and better than turtle soup. 
He is passionately fond of floweis, and has, we believe, one of the 
finest conservatories m the country. Such a man must of course 
be master of a mint of money. Mr. Chamberlain is now pioviding 
for his sons in a characteristic way. lie has purchased Mayagnana, 
one of the Bahamas, whete he has sent his two boys to explore and 
make tuals in fibtes fit for cultivation on a great scale. 

• • 

SltyCK the death of Sir Edgar Boehm, who received the commission 
for the statue of the late Governor of Bombay, the Reay Memorial 
Committee have .11 ranged with Mr. Gilbeit, a.r.a., fot the woik. 

What of the Ripon Memorial in Calcutta? 

« • 

lr is announced that the Daily Telcynifth is about to spend / 1.00,000 ! 
in new machinery, whereby the paper, which is to be enlarged to ten 
pages, will be punted, cut, folded and pasted together in one operation. 
This is a piop' 1 ! adveitisemcnt for the gieat concern Just the tiumpet 
blast foi Jupiter Junior ! 

4 

4 4 

A POLICE officei of Serampore, Inspector Mohit C. Banerjee, lias 
biought on lumself tumble by his indiscreet zeal. On receiving j 

inhumation that a man of the cowherd caste had a revolver in his i 

possession, lie seaiched his house and, discovering the weapon, prose- j 

, uted him. The man’s defence was that the revolvei was a useless j 

piece of iron, in consequence of which lie had not thought it necessary | 
1 o apply for a license. The magistrate came to the same conclusion 
;md discliaiged the defendant. The man now sued the Inspector for 
Ra. 500 damages. The Munsiff has piopeily dismissed the case with 
costs, nil the gtound that the Police acted in good faith, no malice 
being shown. The case is characteristic of the picsent temper of the 
masses, ,i temper which has its good side no doubt but which is not 
one to be freely encouraged. It discloses the difficulty which the 
Police h:t\e to encounter in the discharge of their duties. We are 
all ready to cry out against the inefficiency and tyranny of the Police, 


but what are the Police to do when even in the zealous working of a 
law for the safety of the empire an Inspector may be harrassed in 
this way by a cowherd ? 

• • 

A correspondent of the Indian Daily News writes from Bankura 
“ Bankura is a down-right land of gold. Here the Sessions Judge 
is a Sonar bania, and in the Educational Department from the Inspector, 
Assistant Inspectors, down to the very Deputy and Sub-Inspectors, 
are all of the same yellow caste 1 

What ! have the Government of Bengal by advice' of their Ethno- 
logist sent all the “golden bankers” in the service to the right about 
to the Ethnic Frontier? There is not only ethnographic warrant, but 
also philologic propriety in locating most of the banker caste in Ban- 
kura or, according to the Indian pronunciation, Bank’ro. 

The following Bankura news is from the same source : — 

If the Age of Consent Act does no good to the country, it has 
already given an impetus even to the very stony orthodox community, 
who used to look upon any refoim with dismay and horror. The Hin- 
doos of this quarter will soon have a monster meeting to curtail the 
bridal dowery (Paun) and cutting the matrimonial connection with 
the Kufins , if they still adhere to their Shyloclcial custom with regard 
to the marriage expenses. I wish them success.” 

• 

• ♦ 

A HIGH dignitary of the Greek Church who had *passed many years at 
Yakutsk, Okotsk and other places, informed Miss Kate Marsden at 
Ooffa whilst there on her way to Tobolsk, that the natives in those 
regions cured themselves of leprosy by means of herbs and that this 
terrible disease was not accounted incurable in Eastern Siberia. 

• » 

Thf. cases between the Missionaries, Mr. Summers and Mr. Edwards, 
and the twenty-five sunyasis for assault and interference with preach- 
ing at Tarkessur, have terminated. Both sides have lost and won. 

The cross prosecutions have been dismissed. 

* 

* * 

Something like the late missionary outrage at Tarkessur in Bengal 
was repeated towards the end of last month at Bangalore in the South. 
It was the anniversary of the car festival in honour of Muttiajpmmah, 
As usual it was celebrated in Sippings Road, St. John’s Hill. Certain 
preachers ot the diffeient missions began their operations just a yard 
distant, if distant that can he called, from the car of the goddess 
Muttialammah. For some time all went merrily. The Hindus in 
gay dresses were in festival mood, bent on mild enjoyment in their 
way. They flocked to the preachers as an amusement served gratis' 
After some tunc, however, a hoy more forward than the rest took it 
into his head to give a practical direction to the fun by throwing a 
handful of dust on the face of a convert preacher. This was resented, 
a confusion followed and a struggle ensued between tne two sides. At 
ast the Chnstians were overpowered and the poor preacher was near 
being consigned to the gutter, when a party of Eurasian youths, 
attracted by the noise, ran to the rescue. By this it was time enough 
for the Police to enter appearance, and now Inspectoi Meller arrived 
with Ins men, and all was peace and order. Mr. Meller arres'ed the 
boy who distmbed the pleaching and threw dust at the native Chris 
tiati preacher. To the credit of these native Christians, however, 
they pt evaded upon the Inspector to let the mischievous boy off. 

+ 

■v * 

S.\rURP\Y, the jo f h May next to be kept as the birthday of Her 
Majesty ihe Queen and Empress of India, has been declared a public 
holiday uiuIIm* “ the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881.” 

4 

4 4 

The remainder of Act XI of 1800, the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Amin » 1 *. Act, l?') \ h t-> been declared applicable to a number of muni- 
cipalities m Bengal named in the Calcutta Gazette of this week. 

4 

4 4 

THE jurisdiction °f the Com r of Small Causes of Howrah has been 
extended to include ihana Bally within t he jurisdiction of the Mullet 
of Howi. ill. 

• « 

! Revised Rules framed hv the High Court of Judicature at Fort William 
| in Bengal, under the Court Fees Act, VII of 1870, continued V the 
Local Governments of Bengal and Assam, and sanctioned by the 
Governor -General in Council, are published in the Calcutta GasetP 
of the week. 

• # 

• * 

Mtt. VV. E. Ward, c s.i , Judicial Commissioner of Lower Burma» i* 
Gazetted Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
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THE Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, and of 
Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal, will henceforth have the additional 
dignity of Director of the Botanical Survey of India. 

♦ 4 

* * 

KhaJEH Mahomed Azgar has been elected Chairman of th* 1) icca 
Municipality, and Babu Uliur Clumdcr Das has been ie-electeil V ice* 
Chairman. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Emperor William did not send congratulations to Punce Bismarck 
on his last birthday. Does His Majesty think the retiied Chancellor 
is making too long a stay in the world? Ungracious monarch! But 
then, theie are no men so ungrateful as sovereigns. And even salat led 
talers ape the men of divine right to a nicety. 

NawaB Diler Jung Bahadar alias Abdul Huk is in no hurry to file his 
written statement in the suit of the Nizam against him in the Bombay 
High Court. He has obtained further time till the 15th September to 
disclose his defence. This is the way with these Nawabi cases. U 
was m the same manner that in the late N.uvab Nazim of Bengal v . 
Raja Prosunno Narain Deb, at Mootshedabad, the defendant who 
was at his wits’ end for an answer deferred the evil day, obtaining 
postponements even by the influence of the Residency, till, in the 
course of a year, he could get some one to effectually intercede for him 
with his old master, who, after all, foigave him and all his offences. 

IMITATING the bait to catch donors, held out by Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie while Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
the British Resident at Hyderabad, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, has issued 
aiders for commemorating donations of Rs. 51x1 or upwaids to a hos- 
pital, dispensary, school, or for improvement of the sanitation, water 
supply, or site &c., of a neighbourhood, by a tablet of marble or 
biass. As a fuither stimulus a notification in English and in the 
vernacular setting forth the provisions of those orders will be framed 
and suspended in cveiy tahsil hospital, dispensary, and school in Berar. 

Everything in these days is being vulgarized, from hearts to 
diamonds. Another land of the last mentioned gein has been found— 
not in the Gorgeous East or even the F ir West, but in the cold North 

Lapland. Meanwhile, a French savant , M. Frcmy, has published a 
work on the Synthesis of Rubies, and on the 27th Febmaiy last, at the 
1 ' rench Academy of Sciences, on the occasion of piesenlmg it to that 
body, he declaicd that lie had obtained numeious rliombohedric crys- 
tals identical with those found m nature. This was, after many tnaK, 

1 alcimng a mixture of aluminium, red lead, and potassium bichromate 
tot several bouts in an earthenware ci ucible. 

l’HE Si. James's (.iazet/e, which usually compares fnvoiably with the 
lest of the British Piess in acquaintance with Indian matlcis, can yet 
he foolish as any other journal in Gieat Britain. The Statesman quotes 
from one of its recent issues the* following : - • • 

“The fighting races (of India) make vety fine janissaries ; but 
theie is always a certain element of danger about such troops, especi- 
ally when they can he icuifoiced to ail indefinite extent by recruits of 
their own blood and kin.” 

Erne Zoaves , the writer might as well write. Indeed, fine Zouaves or 
Thassews would have been more to the purpose— something in the 
direction of the truth. I11 point of fact, there never was a wilder com- 
parison. It is a random shot and the Statesman well exposes the 
pretence to Eastern knowledge and historic lore. Our contemporary 
f .»kes the opportunity to give in brief the history of the famous Turkish 
mips from it s foundation to its destruction in 1826 by Mahomed VI. 

i he Queen’s partiality towards her Indian domestics, which hitherto 
known only in court circles became generally known on the occasion 
°f Her Majesty’s last trip to the Continent, has exercised a good many 
people in England. We wonder what these gentlemen would have 
Us do, or where go. Are not Indian “ natives ” fit even for the table 


of the well-fed Britons? Must they return to their native element and 
hide their heads deep in the bed of the Indian Ocean? Are the 
Indians not to serve their sovereign even in the meanest capacities ? 
We can umienuud the dissatisfaction of th« valetocra^v of the British 
Court bui w never thought the pi ess should be so memal-minded as to 
make a public grievance of Her Majesty’s preference for her dark 
domestics. 

Tennyson has sung the fierce light that heats upon a throne. Now 
the scorching blast of cnticism is being diiected by the piess against 
the Palace footmen and other attendants. Much is being made to their 
prejudice of these poor strangers of such little tilings as the following: — 

“ One of the Indians amused himself dmiog the Queen’s journey 
from Chet hourg to Palis by playing with the alarm signal, which is 
displayed in eveiy cairiage of the Royal train, the result being that he 
touched the spimg, and the alarm bell i.ang loudly, to the consternation 
of the officials. The tram was, of course, stopped, and the function- 
al ics and meinbets of the suite rushed to the Queen’s saloon to ask 
what was wiong, when, lo and behold, it turned* out to lie simply a 
frolic of tin, capeiing Hindu! The result of the delay was that the 
tram icached Pans twenty minutes late.” 

These Oiiental servants at any late are not likely to inconvenience 
hei or put her out by occasional forays into the cellar or fits of intern- 
pei Alice. The blacks have their good points. 


The late Earl Granville is said to have retained his powers of under- 
standing to the last, yet his memory had considerably waned. The 
Home Correspondent of the Planters' Gazette tells how one day he 
actually of a morning quietly invaded the sanctum sanctorum of 
Toiy politics, the Carlton, and, taking his seat, began to read a news- 
paper, when one of the members of the Club and of the Ministry into 
the b 11 gain came up and with a significant laugh addressed him, What 
in the world aie you doing here ? The old peer innocently retoited, 
“That’s a question I ought to ask you. How have you come into this 
place?” If that account is true, it evidences failing faculties on both 
sides. It looks like the encounter of a couple of mattei -of fact North 
Britons. Such a rate situation deserved to he bettei utilised. Lord 
Granville at any rate was famous for making the most and best of 
small occasions. And surely the great Conservative club has still 
enough of its wits and grace left it not to abuse such a windfall of an 
oppoitunity for a fine practical joke. The Tory Minister who went 
np to the always amiable and Utterly venerable Libeiul leader in the 
House of Lords like a “Boh” with Ins baton to eject him as a tres- 
passer with a plaiiMiifenog.itoi y, is a dowmight “ duflet ” He ought 
to he black-balled foi his pains. He cannot be a slienglh lo the 
Govei nment. 

After a biief spell of hallucination, the Indian Minot is letutnmg 
to its notmal condition of abnoimality. The pieseut Viceioy has been 
taken up as his predecessor had been. Our contempoi.uy has made 
up its mind that Loid L msdowne will soon retire. “Whether he is 
compelled to do so fiom the uiisintableness of t lie (.Innate of this 
country, 01 because of political and othei causes,” it is the same thing. 
Not that our contemporai y li.ii any paitu.ular somces of information 
to tempt it to macular deliveianres c.r cathedra Nothing of the 

SHXKISPKARK I.KSSONS FOR PROMISING 01. H BOX'S OF Til K PRESS 
Clown. Mai ry, you aie the wiser man; for many a man’s tongue 
shakes out his master’s undoing . to say nothing, to do nothing, lo 
know nothing, and to have nothing, is to he a gieat pan of yom title ; 
which is within a very little of nothing 
Pantiles. Away ' tliou’rt a knave. 


I Drawer, Sir, ancient Pistol’s below, and would speak with you. 

Doll Tear-sheet. Hang him, swaggering rascal ’ let him not come 
hither : it is the foul moutli’dst mgue in England. 

* * * * 

Falsi aft. He’s no swaggerer ; a tame cheater, i’ faith ; you may 

stioke him as gently as a poppy greyhound lie will not swagger with 
a Barbaiy lien, if her feathers turn hack in any show of lesistance.— • 
Call him up, drawer. 

* # * * 

Pistol. Then to yon, mistress Dorothy ; I will charge you. 

Dol. Charge me ! I scorn you, scurvy companion. What ! you poor, 
base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen male ! Away, you mouldy rogue, 
away ! I am meat for your master. 
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kind. Its grounds for sending the Viceroy away are far from recondite, 
They aie charmingly naive. 

Says the writer : — 

“ ’Hie Mimf»urs«f>f his retirement have been stmng both in India and 
England. The J:ngln/irnan, as usual, has (.nine fmward with a con- 
tradiction, but the denial i> a matter of course, ami the publm, as a 
rule, ernioi ses the timh of what the flare Sued and other semi-official- 
jnuiti.il-> so readily amt offir uuisly <oiitiadict. When the Eng/ ish m an, 
theiefote, says that Lord Lmsdowne has no intention to resign, we 
m ty lely upon it that the resignation will not he late, following upon 
the contradiction. ” 

The poor Englishman and its miserable sinbe suborned to perjure 
for the Government ! Tube sure, the Englishman is not alone in the 
denial, the Pioneer aUo having rontradu ted the rumour. But in our 
contemporaiy’s eyes, they arc both naughts or negatives and the united 
protestations of two such lying vailets do not constitute a particle of 
tiutli. To sin h a pass has Indian jour nali-aii come! And, indeed 
this soi t of plain speaking is, to the misfortune of the land, popular. 

A migular circumstance about the editor’s present political mind is 
its attitude towatds the late Viceroy. Whether the course of events 
01 firsh light has reconciled him or not, nr whether the exigency 
of our contemporary’s art of vituperation require a continst of mlnum, 
there is rertainly at last a disposition to do justice to the retired Gov- 
ernor-General. Thus we read 

“ However opposed we were to Lord Puffer in’s administration, an cl 
though we were obliged to condemn it for one reason and other, we 
foiiht never ignme his higli diplomatic talent, wlurli approached as near 
statesmanship as possible But Lord Lansdowne has given pi oof of 
neither statesmanship nor even diplomacy.” 

Well, be it so. There is some room for consolation in this sort of 
tiling. Justice is a question of time. When, in due course, the next 
man comes, Lord Lansdowne too will receive his due. Then the Indian 
Mir* or is sine to awake to the truth by and bye that he was not so 
had as he had been painted— by himself. 

Of course, our contemporary lays the whole disaster in Manipur at 
the door of the Viceroy Others do the same — some of the most sober 
and enlightened politicians -hut on veiy different grounds. The 
Minot's teusons are original. In fact, there is but one reason, and it 

i-, this : - 

“ What led up to this disaster at Manipur? Though the connection 
may appear remote and far feti bed, it was, nevertheless, we think, the 
appointment of Mr. Quinton to the Chief Commissioncrship of Assam. 
This was as good as a jobbery, for be it remembered fh.it Mr. Westland 
was fust nominated to the office, but, in some mysterious manner, 
this auangement fell thiough, and Mr. Westland ictneu fiom the 
service m disgust.” 

A hoise ! a horse -my kingdom foi a horse 1 

SfM Cl ai. correspondence in some shape must have come into being 
early in the history of journalism. The limes which has brought the 
piess to pto fed ion, ceitamly early employed special agents. If we 
remember rightly, at the beginning of this century, Mr. llcmy Ciahhe 
Robin-mu became its coi lespondent abroad. Hie long Peace aftei the 
decisive battle of W iteiloo, however, was not lavoi.ible to the develop- 
ment of this sot t of enlerpi ise When at lenglli a great war came, the 
limes was found cqo il to the occasion. All at once the modern system 
of specul correspondence bm -t in all its completeness upon the 
world, like Minerva from the blow of Zeus. People scan ely noticed 
when Mr. William Howard Russell, a giuduate of Tiimty College, 
Dublin, one of the most promising young ft Hows on the repotting staff, 
physically as well as liter. mly, ot the l\nw r, found himself at Gallipoli 
in April *^54, ready to chronule the brst occupation of Turkish soil 
by the Allied Powers. But the new monument of government and 
civilization soon made itself f»*lt The noik> of ineffi *iem y and waste 
of administration lay on the sm face, and >ouug Russell was not the 
man to burke them for fear 01 favom. He had to pay the penalty of 
tiutli, of course, lie had before encountered not a little opposition to 
the tide of Repoitei of the geneial public at the seat of war undft- 
taken by him. Having, with the peitmssion of the Commander-in- 
Lhief, attached himself to the Guanh, the hist on the Expedition, 
taken his passage for Malta with them and even taken possession of 
his beith, he had been tinned out by telegiaphic message. But he was 
not to he baulked of his pm pose by official obstruction. So lie left the 
vessel to proceed on his own bottom to Marseilles and thence reached 
Malta before the Guards themselves. Thus he had gone farther. But 
now he and his were to be starved out of the following of the Expedi- 
tion. Notwithstanding ordeis from Home, he was not allowed his 
rations and his forage fiom the Commissariat. Thus hairassed at every 


step, scorned and sat upon, he kept his brave heart up and stuck like a 
leech to the army, and found with it on the bleak Crimean coast. Mean- 
while, the Times had wumg some little recognition for its agent, and his 
own tact did the rest. * 

At length his opportunity came with the events of the war. The 
account of the very first battle in the Times warned the world of the 
presence of a genius for description. Nothing indeed escaped the 
notice of the Times' Argus, who became a power and an unquestioned 
instrument of public good. The example of the leading journal was 
followed by other members of the Ft ess. Thus arose the Special Cur- 
respondent. Dr. Russell is now jotting down in his weekly the Armv 
t jr* Navv Gazette his Crimean recollections, commencing with the 
battle of the Alma. We subjoin the following general reflections from 
his first paper : — 

"The invasion of the Crimea, regarded merely as a military opera- 
tion, was not hold simply. Boldness may be justified. The descent 
upon th** coast of the Chersonese was more than bold. It was rash. 
Tne allies wete utterly unprepared for such an enterprise. It was 
known that a Russian army was encamped at an easy march from the 
Old Foi t, as the scene of our landing was named, and that they had 
of course, cavalry and horse arfillery. The aimies alighted on the 
shore like so many flocks of buds, but, had it been necessary, they 
had no wings to lly away with again. They squattered down on a 
sandbank -on a naimw belt of beach, at the other side of which, 
parallel to flu* sea-shme, there was a salt-water lake. I say nothing 
of the state of the Fiench, who had no cavalry whatever, though they 
had teiiies ifabtt and mullets; nor of the Turks, who had neithrr 
cavaliy nor food; but I speak of the force en bloc. The British had 
cavalry, but they had neither transport, nor tents, nor ambulances, nor 
litteis ! It is not too mm h to say that if the enemy, informed of our 
arrival and landing on September 14, had sent their field artillery 
quietly down m the dusk and opened fire on the bivouacs of the troops 
that mghi, they would have done immense mischief, greatly demoral- 
ised the allies, and much impeded the landing. The fleets could have 
done nothing to pi event them. The ships dared not open fire. Out- 
side the bivouac fires, all the transput is, with masthead lights and 
lanterns blazing, snowed like the Milky Way. 1 heaid afterwards th.it 
one artillery officer, Slalioupme, made the hnrnble suggestion that the 
attack should he m »de. lie told me so. How glau I am the Russians 
did not at t on it ! ” 

A WKI KLY cnntemporaiy gave out a few days ago that it was in con- 
templation to appoint a Euiope.iii Civilian as Vice-President in the 
Council of Regency at K impure, in the place of the late Geneial 
Azi mood dec 11 lvhan Bahadur. But we could not think it to be trim, 
as wc were not satisfied with the soundness of such a policy and were 
loath to believe that Lord Lansdowne would approve of such an ap- , 
poinlinent in the present distmbed state of the feelings of the people 
of Rampme. 

* A paragiaph however appears m yesterday’s issue of the Pioneer 
which tuns as follows : 

“We learn that Munshi Hamid-tiz-Zafar Khan, Manager of the Comt 
of Wards’ Estates in the Bara B mki District, and a nephew of the 
late Geneial A/imuddeen Khan B ihadur, has been temporarily ap- 
pointed special Assistant to the Lioutenant-Govet nor’s Agent in 
Rampme.” 

This shews that a European Political Agent only has been ap- 
pointed to watch over the administration at Rampore -not that a 
European official has been told off to assume the administration of 
the state in the place of the deceased General. 

The appointment of a Political Agent in the presen! •./ .ie of affaiis 
would certainly be. a move in the light direction, as il- -■ ..ad of the 
executive would ju->l now he in need of the help and adv /• of such an 
officer 111 the admmisii ation. But the chief administrate! ought to be 
a native gentleman of position and ability. 

We do not however approve of the policy which has led to tin? 
s-lertion of Mmi'dii H nnid-uz-Z ifar Khan (who, we believe, is a htother 
and not a nephew of ihe Geneial A/.imuddeeii) for the post of the right 
hand man and chief adviser of the Political Agent. 

We had been to Rampoie in tin' time of the late Nawab Kalb Al 
Khan, ami fiom what we saw of the turbulent chaiacter of the resn 
dents ol that town, we are of opinion that great care should be taken 
jti cariymg on the administration, at this critical moment. 

The mler of the slate is a minor and a ward of the Government of 
India, and we are exceedingly anxious that nothing should be done 
during his minonty which may biing about complications that may 
ultimately be injurious to his inteiests. 


We hop^the report is true, that Dewan Thakur Pershad, the chief 
h inancial officer of the state of Bhopal, who, we are told, had beei* 
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in jail with fetters, has been released after a long period of 

incarceration. 

The post of Dewan had been held by him and his forefathfis for 
more than a century, and he had the reputation of being tin* ablest 
and most upright of the officers of that state. 

We are still in the dark as to the nature of the crime which was laid 
at the door of a venerable old man of upwards of 70, and for which he 
was rigorously imprisoned ; and we shall be glad if our corres- 
pondents in Central India would enlighten us on the point. 

WE are sorry to find that Her Highness Nawab Shah Jahan Regum of 
Bhopal has not yet been reconciled to her only daughtei and heir, the 
hen ess-apparent Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum. And we suspect that 
,t is not the interest of the advisers of Her Highness to bring about 
such a reconciliation. The children of the heiress-apparent aie growing 
up, but they are entirely neglected and ignored by their grand-mother, 
the Ruler, and hence their education, we aie afiaid, is not propeily 
attended to. 

In the meantime, Her Highness has adopted a little boy, the son 
of some distant relative, and settled upon him a valuable jageer. It 
is also whispered in court ciicles that the Begum’s object in adopting 
him, is to obtain the sanction of the Foreign Department to declare 
him the heir-apparent, in place of Sultan Jahan Begum. 

How this can be done is beyond our comprehension, as Sultan Jahan 
was declared heiress-apparent many years ago, with the full sanction 
of the Government of India ; and the Mahomedan law, unlike the 
Hindu, allows no adoption. 

News reaches us of great rejoicings recently held at Bhopal on the 
occasion of the ceremony of Bismillah Khance of the boy, and pre- 
sents of large sums of money to all the officers of state, lelatives and 
others, in celebration of the occasion on a giand scale. 

The Sportsman says : — 

“Head measuring is evidently a more interesting pursuit, after 
the discovenes made by a Hindu gentleman in the line, than it 
may seem at first sight. A University man, in a newspaper letter, 
had referred slightingly to the circumference of the cranium of 
the average Indian by saying that the ‘average Kurnpean head is 
to the average Hindu as the head of a man to that of a boy.’ The 
patriotic Hindu endeavoined to refute this slander, hy measuring 
the heads of Christians, Mahomed. ms, Pat sis and Hindus who had 
gathered at a Congiess at Calcutta. Out of a hundred heads taken 
iudisciiminately, 23 were undei 21m. cncumfeience, 50 were over 20V 
and under 22, 25 v\ere from 22 to 22 V z whilst 22 had a cncumfeience 
vd *3111. The average stmek was therefore 21 { ( which roiiesponrls to 
that of a European female, the Euiopean inale having another inch 
allowed hun as brain space. The measurer has not apparently gamed 
much for his race but rather proved the argument that the inch or 
two’s difference in head cncumfeience was the pnncipal leason why 
a hundred millions allowed themselves to be subjected by Unity 
thousand.” ' 

These English scribes need not be too elated at the present position 
of their country. The whirligig of Time brings in its own revenges 
and compensations. The Indians are not the only people who have 
borne the yoke of strangers. The people of England themselves have 
not been wholly without the same experience. There is no occasion 
to boast, still less to insult the iinfoitunate. 

As for the question of the relative size of crania, it is a case of much 
ado about nothing. The inquiry can lead to no just conclusions. The 
size is nothing to the purpose. The intellectual capacity of animals 
*s not propoitioned to the cr.piial capacity. Or eIse„ii)onkey.s would 
invariably be supeiior to apes, and elephants necessarily distance all 
monkeys and even inen. Much stress is commonly laid on the mas- 
siveness of Baron Cuvier’s head. But surely the gieat anatomist and 
naturalist did not reach the acme of human intelligence. Greater 
men might be found who carried no monster head on their shouldeis, 
Many dunder-heads (using the word in the primary sense) are prodigious 
for hulk, while small heads have contained a world of power. The 
Mze indeed is no criterion. It is the character of the contents that 
determines the superioiity. It is the quality rather than the quantity 
°f the brain that is most important. It is the delicacy of the brain 
fibre which makes it potential. An ounce of Aristotle is worth more 
than a pound of a piize ox’s brain. 

1*HE British occupation of Manipur is complete. The postal and 
telegraphic linesJiave been restored. The murdered Briti«h officers 
have been given a grand military burial. General Collett read the 
service, the roads were lined with troops, the mountain battery 
firing minute guns. The dragons in front of the palace, the main 


gate towers of the foit have all been blown up or levelled down. 
The countiy has been disarmed, at least a general disarmament has 
been p' "claimed. Any subject of the Regent found* in possession of 
aims after .1 w-»*ek will either l>e put to death , , r «;«nt to n msportation. 
The leading pnests have exptessed then icgiet at the m tsvtcre. Suba- 
d.tr Miratijan Singh, dcsciibed as a Hindustani and an important 
personage, is under arrest as also Mya Mmzarrow, said to be the actual 
inuiderer of Mr. Quinton that is supposed to be the executioner who 
under ouleis decapitated the Chief Commissioner. A utle of the 
Mahaiaja, the piesent of the Btilish Viceioy, has been captuied. 
The son of the ex-M.thaiaja Suia Chundiu, who was in hiding near 
Manipur, has given himself up. The Knkis have been heavily fined 
for three of them cutting down the bridges on the Kohima-Manipur 
road. Still the full triumph is not yet. The Regent and the Sena- 
pati still elude pen suit. But if the Regent and the Senapati are still 
at large, twenty-six of the royal elephants have made their sub- 
mission, being biought up by their own mahouts. 

There being nothing to fight, and cholera having biokcn out and the 
rains approaching, 0111 Hoops have tin ned their back on Manipur, the 
garrison there being reduced to 50 Bntish officers, i,8oo Native troops, 
and about 400 followers, for whom six months’ supplies are to be 
collected. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, involving indeed a bull, it is neverthe- 
less true that of all the ills that flesh is heir to the woist are those 
that afflict the spirit. The diseases of the mind are a great deal more 
serious than those of the body. Under objective lesions and trials 
the soul can more or less support the patient. But when the mind 
itself suffers— when the consc iousness that constitutes the a>o — is pros- 
trate, farewell all hope The worst of it is that science renders no 
help. Mental disease is the. despair of Medicine and the doctors. 
Look into Shakespeare, that pocket v\dc-mt\um of human rxponence. 
Everybody remembers the celebrated scene towards the fitting close 
of the sublime drama of guilty ambition, vvheie the scaicely less mad 
usurper Macbeth accosts the Physician called in to treat his still moie 
villainous and tougher consort gone! t.mng under the incessant toiluic 
of a heart laden with the most di.ibnlu.il rnme. 

C.inst thou not minister to a mind diseas’d ; 

Pluck from the tnemoiy a tooled sot row ; 

Raise out the wntten Doubles of the biaiti ; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that penlous stuff, 

Which weigh upon the hontt ? 

To which the poor man of pills and lotions : — 

Theiem the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

At which the disappointed luisbaud blows up : — 

Throw physic to the dogs, --I’ll none of it ! 

And there the matter still tests. The progtess of near three centimes 
has not substantially advanced this difficult blanch of medicine. 
The therapeutics of mental disease rue as etude as evet. 

At last light breaks in from the least expected quaiter. The new 
number of the National Magazine (fot Match) announces a notable 
discovery. It is quite in keeping with out era of wondets in science 
and ait. Like so many adveittsed in the papers and in handbills and 
by sandwic hmen and musical carnages, it promises a thoioiigli < me. 
And the recipe is simple -as simple as Sequah himself. Then* need 
be no feat about taking the medicine. It is no dangmous beny <n 
unknown mineral. It is only a matter of pence— rupees -gold 
inohurs. You have on I y to pay -the mote the merrier. E-aJiew medi- 
cine, and all doctors. For the new ticatment of the disease of the mind 
is not medical at all, though thetapeuiic still in a sense. The teupe is, 
Aurum Metallicum — 

not to take but to give— in heioic quantities. 

Lawyers are not the humblest of God’s creatures. Ami now the last 
ballast-stone has been removed from their baik. They weie wont to 
regai d themselves the supenors of the medical faculty Now they 
have become doctors into the bnignin— doefots in the lost difficult 
especiality of the art of healing. They are told on the a ithonty of the 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor of our University, “ If the medical man 
ministers to a body diseased, yoms (the lawyei’s) is the noble piofe-jsioo 
of ministering to a mind diseased.” 

It is a fine prospect for the world, with barristers and vakeels and 
mooktears for mad doctois ! 
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i n L Statesman notices the death in England, on the j^th April, of 
Mr. J. C. Murray, a letncd Bengal meichant, at the age of 68. The 
deceased f arm* out to this conntiy in 1843 as an assistant in the then 
gie.'it tii m of Colvin, Gnvie & Co., bankeis and agents. After 8 or 10 
years he left service to do business on Ins own account. Not succeeding 
t<> hi-, expectation, he, in l80u, gave it up to |nin the wellknmvn firm of 
Kcnieuell, Ihil len A: Co., and, by Ills abilities, character and judgment, 
stn ( ended in becoming the senior resident partner. 1 i is position and 
talent were lerogm^ed by Ins election four times as President of the 
Bengal Chambei of Commerce, Dming his final presidency, he pub- 
lisli«*d a pamphlet on exchange ad\ waling a "old currency for India. 

It is not for a native journalist who never knew Mi. Murray to at- 
tempt aught more thin to lecoid the news of a wellknown retired 
Cah tin. 1 merchant ami the particulns of Ins caieer as given 10 an 
Anglo Indian aew-piprr, doubtless by a fnendly pen. But if we may 
ti list ou» rei oll^rtions, we fo.ir theie is an important ornissiou in the 
above nirratue, rim ,S talesman says, ** Ih 1 (Mi. Muiiav) served that 
hrm (Colvin, Cowie & Co.) for eight or leu yearn, and then launched 
out in business for himself. But this vendue was not so sun essful as 
be expei u»d, and in iSho lie abandoned it to join the fnm of M.-ssis 
Kettlewell, Bullen & Co’' We Icnow nothin" about his independent 
business, but before he joined the house of Keltlewell, Bullen & Co , 
Mr. Mini ty was for several years Punter of the great Indian weekly 
join nal, tlie t'nend oj India of St i.impoie, which was purchased b} 
the late Mi. Robert Knight and is now 111cm por.ited with the Sfates- 
ntan. lie nevei caied to ( ouceal Ins hnmb|i> runner lion with tiie piess, 
but in Ills convei sal ions with the natives of the louutiy olten lefetied 
to his Sm impoie day-,. And well might lie lie pinud of his miiner- 
tion with a hi.tonr establishment like the Emend and a histone and 
deeply interesting sr run* like Smampoie. And we <*f the Indian Piess 
may well be pioud of having had among out punters sm h a man. 
luma wti.il we have heaid we aie ready to enthuse eveiy word of the 
enlooy passed tin him by the writer in the Statesman. He was an 
a< live sinew'd In tie in m but withal lovable, kind to fellmvmen, and 
most genciou-. tow 11 1 Is ihe people of the land. 


THE Rnngpme cmi^pondent of the Statesman who writes under dat 
the 4th instant, is full of news — to the woildat huge. “ Modem Rum' 
poie. is, as far as climate goes, an exceptionally pleasant place of resi 
denr (\ I bf r e w is only one diawbatk to this paradise. It was in 
tellecmally still a daik hole But, thanks to the Noilhem Beng;i 
Railway, that icpinmh has been finly removed. The teachei ha 
(ome, and at the advent Bcootia has been tinned 10 Atlmns. He is sai< 
to had bom the mrtiopoli, where liis li r ;l,t had been hid under 
b.Mn I. 

A well known p iblu spe ike, from thp ( ily of pahres, Babu DpIhmi 
‘J ionaiii Mook'u j» e, has been aimm-,t ns, and on Samiday | tl ,i hi 
deiivned a mosi HMrmliw and .uiciMia-- lecture at the sia u 1 
n-piest o| oin popular distil, t ma*;istiate, Mi Y. II ski me." 

Doubtless sm h a sun would not shine without pithetu appeal fron 
the head ,.f the di .in, t. It doe , not nutter tint we never heard n 
tins -t ua man h»ie The prophet is pioverhully without honor 11 
Ills own neiyhboinhood Tin: lettu continues: - 
•“ I i.e «• nbje, t was Mi,,r N rimnal Iatnatuie its use ind develon 
ment It was a n-allv eloquent one, and -ave . t ,|,,.it htsto.y of Ben 

J^iilee lilciahuc, liui o| la«_ts and pia< hcai suggestions. ’ 

A, ic|mi u.‘d I.y the »nU-r, the Inis „l the le.’lme ,.te ,!,<• venes 

‘"’"I" Kis ‘>,1 the vrbjeu, ami tin* p,.i<tn„.l ,t , ;i | 

p.a. lu.tl, tins. Difvmts. In so f.„ as tin* k.lu.er', ,ui.*in.*..ts ate .m 
li... K". v .!, III. y mil not In* o .lost- suntinv Ilf of omits.* talks loos.l* 
of 17,7 a. 1 In* .111.* of lonim.onoimoit ol lii iii-.li t n|,* I,, ss p.n.lon 

alii.* soil is la, asMo.no..; iSjo as the <l.,t.* of ihc Il.al.o.o s.nna 
1,1 , ' S i' > K ‘»' K*,y wont to If, ...land, „h rlP In 

ll,M ‘ ls •• » Sl.-itfinem ! " liosidos Aldioy Kama, I >„l 

1 " .1; dim. latmc lias been reused I.y Ihtrrdit |s«,n Cn.inoi . Vnlja 
s >;■ O, "olu.y < riled the Addison ol U.-.r-.d " I.y ” i.u .at.i.c v heir 
<iv,o.,., «•: s.i|*po,c, is meant. Ye-, ,r. w,i these nritei., have tin 
11 ; 1 “i ,,e sl "<‘* IV c do mu kno.v that l'.inmt Vidy.ts.to.il 

1 • . . I l . 1 It.. Aod. .011, but It IS not unlikely. Our people have a >veak 
•I. ss I., a.udn.o .mono themselves all the pteat names within then 
kt"." | .*d..o. To .1111 maul, “Johnson of Heiijjal” n.mld be moie In 
Ihoputpo e, thole is, from a long time, a run on Addison, we 

kno.v. II... famous ben cury of the mioinal Dh.irma Sahha and 
ed.to, of me A, SfitfCWitt, liliab on Charan Uane.jee, claimed 
to ".'teas Addison. 1 'ieposteious idea I Acotding to me lecturer, 


Bengali liternture spuing from the religious upheaval of ChaitanydR,,, 
and in the course of its histoiy it was influenced by another reli- 
gious agitation — lb. dim oism. This, however, is a truism at this day 
And it is provoking to see a public teacher ignorant wf truths 
important but perhaps less known and which, on that account, ou „i u 
to be pressed upon the attention of the public. Thus this lectin^r 
is innocent as well of the influence of Europe on his vernacular , IS 
of the influence of Christianity and the missionary movement on it> 
literature. This teacher fittingly concludes with proposing, with any 
amount of sounding fervoui, a society for administering moral castor 
od to poor Bengali Liter attire to purge it of the filthy humours in ,ts 

bowels ! 
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Saturday , May ^ 

THE MAN I EUR FIASCO. 

Onu peculiarity in this wretched Manipur drama has 
been the reversal of the established functions of the 
sexes in affairs. The faces of us men have been 
blackened lint women have not only escaped but 
have acquired iresh laurels. Woman is the heroine 
of the story, only there is scarcely a hero, h is the 
surrounding gloom that brings into prominence the 
moderately luminous glory of Grant. The sons of 
Adam have all done infamously — on |, ( )th sides. 
Experienced diplomats behaved like children— ex- 
perienced soldiers lost their heads before savages- - 
veteran administrators behaved like madmen— but 
tin; sole lady in the affair showed the national stuff. 
She came triumphant out of the disaster which en- 
gulfed and sent to their doom her husband and his 
official superior and comrades, and she maintains 
her superiority still. She is as ready and adroit in 
council as she was prompt inaction and strong in 
dnnget. Ibis unfortunate episode in contemporary 
history is still enveloped in mystery. And it is after 
ail a woman who comes forward to unravel it. What- 
ever may lie the measure of her success, we all must 
be thankful for the light afforded, and, above all, the 
example. While the surviving men are silent, ' this 
lady lias broken the ice. 

The H n«t hitman has distinguished itself throughout 
this Manipur matter, by any enterprise which places 
it far and away above every other journal in Bengal. 
At the close ol the drama, it has crowned its eflorts’by 
publishing a remarkable story of the origin of the 
outrage. We give the cream of it as follows : 


.3... .ui. .,11111011 aru veil at theKesi- 

ili-n.-y at M ini|.,.i, having keen sent forwaid by the Clu«f Comnu,- 
si.MHM, presumably to tti iko rm|ii>ucs and "at her information. On 
Monday, the lotli, In* closely questioned Mr. Grimwood with re-ant 
to Maiiqnm a tans. Mi <..nmv,m,l was well posted on the subject 
anil (j.ivi* all tin* iiif.iim.iuon sou-ht foi, but fiom fiist to last he was 
studious. y k.qjt in i-noinme of nliat was* the object of the Chief Com 
missiooi-.’s ( oinin.., and f,u what purpose he was being questume.t. 
•So muiKcii ,v is tins that (as a hi we must now think) to the as- 
tonishment of Mi. G11mw01.il and of the Manipur Unrhar, coo coolie, 
weie leqnisiiioned for th- Chief Commissioner on the Tainmti Kond 
and h'liner the telejp.nns which passed between Mr. Gurdon and the 
A im I ( nimnis-si.itnM wen- I’f.mimimc.nefl m the Italian ammage. 

On 1 nr-tl »)’, tlie 1 71 Ii, Mi. (binlon left to rejoin the Chief Commis- 
sionei, .uni on H » ul.iy, tne 20ih, Mi. (imnwood went out to meet him 
at .V’MgiiMi, letmning on Satuiihiy, the 2tst, at 7-30 p m. In the m- 
* 7 ' , ‘ hf ‘ t " t ‘ r1 ' ^ Du dtrp iv tm e fiomfhe Residency and Ki iclrt\ 

Mi. (iiiiiiwood and Ln-nteiiant Simpson, of the 43rd Gurkhas who 
happem-d Jo he a guest at th«. R,,sulrn L y, went out on a shoot. »ig ex- 
jift : it 1011 wlorh had been mg.mised Ini them by the Jtihraj. 

WIihi Mi. (.iiimvood met the Chief Commissioner at Sen^mai he 
was for the fust time, and in stm t confidence, told that it had been 
rWi mined to airrst the Jubraj in open Durbar, ancl depoit him from 
the countiv, and he was informed, to ins dismay, that his was the hand 
teipined to execute that office. 

On Sunday, the 22nd, the Chief Commissioner arrived at Manipur 
at ij VM iv it h his escort, having been met some distance on the road 
01. tsn.e »i»e town by the Jubraj, the individual whom he had come to 
mi ;sl ; and a Uurhiir was ordered .it uuon, to beheld in the Uutbar 
Hall at the Residency. 

The military officer', were not taken into the Chief Commissioner's 
coulideiice. .ui 1. GinuwooU liau been tuiti by Uet husb.mU on his 
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iRiurn from Sengmai of the inUmded coup, hut she h »d maintained, 
at Ins request, the strictest reserve on the sublet. Mis. Gnmwoml, 
however, as the time approached, look advantage of an opportunity 
t.« heg of the Chief Cnmmis-mner not to face up-m her liii-b.iml the 
dmtiessing task of ai resting the Jtihiaj, since he had always been mi 
vriv friendly tenns with her husband and her heiself, and e. 11 neatly 
besought him to impose that disagreeable duty upon someone else. 
The Chief Commissioner fmnly declined to alter his plans, alleging 
that it lay in the province of Mi. Grim wood’s duty to make the t. j 
And in reply to Mi s. Gi nnwood lie informed her that the reason of 1 
the .urest was that the Govei mnent of India could not allow anyone j 
except themselves to make and unmake Maharaja, ami snu«* the j 
Juhiaj was such a power in the countiy, lie must, fur reasons of State, | 
he sent out of Manipur. j 

At the hour appointed, the Mahaiaja (often referred to as the ‘ Re. | 
gent’), the jubtaj, and the Senapati arrived at the Residency. But 1 
they were not admitted into the Durbar Hall, because the tianslatiou I 
of a ceitain document from the Government letpmed for the on asion, I 
had not been completed. This delay g ive the Juhraj the opportunity ! 

■ if noting the unusual disposition of the ttoops under four Ihitish 0II1- 1 
eeisonthu steps of the Resnlem y, and smiomulmg the home on 
eve 1 y suit*. As a matter of fact, though this could not h »ve limn been 
known to the Juhiaj, tmops weie posted as gu.nd 111 e\eiy room lead- 
ing nut of the Dili bat Hall, and at every point of egress horn it, four 
sepoys being lot a ted in Mrs. Gum wood’s bed-mom, 

Altet the translation was leady, that 1-. to say 'at about 1*30 PM, 
the Mahaiaja enteied the Dnibai Hall, but the Jubi ij md the Souu- 
pati enuhl not be found. 1 'he Maharaja waited gC hours. Dining 
ibis pel tod Mr and Mis. Uinnvv.xid lemaincd wiin him, doing tin* 
Vmoiit s of ihe house. The (bind Loin uiiisinnet steadily refused to 
ms; the Mahal ija m the absent e of tin- Jubi tj, while th*- Juhiaj, on Ins 
p. u r, pel listed in e\i using himself on tin* plea of ili-licalth. Kveniu 
ol.v the Duibai was postponed until lie* next day, Monday the 23rd, 
it »S \.M When th u hour arrived, wmd was biought that the Juoinj 
• * m Ki not attend, as he continued unwell, and tin* Dutbtr was post- 
poned until 12-30 P. M. on the same. day. At that hour the Jubi. ij 
ig.rti) lefnsed to < nine still alleging the same e\( use 

\t j P.M., the Chief Commissioiici, appaiemly lerogmsing the futi- 
lity or attempts being made to secuit: the attendant c of the Jubi. rj 
hefoie himself, sent Mi. Gmmvnod to intoim him i^the JuotajJ of th** 
dei is ion of Government, and to p**n*mplot dy t erju it »• him to leave the 
' ouniiy, giving him a stated time for Ins piep.n aiions, ami to make 
Ins adieus to his family. Mi. Gimiwood went on tins mission to the 
luhi.ij’s palace with Lieutenant Simpson, who had volunteered to 
n company him. For three houis Mr. (inmwood lem lined with the 
J n In . ij stuvmg, but without success, to persuade Inm to leave the 
« "imtiy, holding out the hope, m a«.coidome wulr Ins .nsti ucmoii », th it 
lie, the Jubraj, would be allowed to leium nft*-r ttm*e or tour yens if 
Ills conduct dining mat peitod was Coiisideied satisfactoiy to the 
< mvet mnent. But the Juhiaj stolidly refused to leave hiscounliy, 
pioicsting that lie hid not done anything to derive banishment. 

At daybieak the next day, Tuesday, the 24th, a prity of sepoys 
-indet two British ollicers, of whom Lieutenant Simpson was one, 
Mnimed the Join ij’s pal.ue, hut did not succeed in caplin mi* his pet - 
son. At about no iii the M ruipuiis i)eg in to retaliate, and Munmenced 
thur all.uk on tlie Resiliency. At j-jot’M, the: par ty holding the 

iuniai’s palace wa-. wilhdiawu, and < oncent 1 ated at the R**sid»*iu y. 

\t 4-30 I’ M. the guns began to play upon tin* Resident v, tiling fmm 

beinml a high w di, ihiongli loopholes mule m it, fn.m a pos.iiou ! 

atn. 1) (ould not D«: stomwd, and whir 1 1 was peifetdv set me as again -t j 
‘lie liie. At 7 30 oMu< k tii'*i(* w is a lime. Mr. (inmwood now j 
suggested abandoning the Ro-adein y and 1 etinng to cei lain heights 
about t y 2 miles bad;, arguing in it tlie fact of the tetegi iph line having 
been cut would have given wanting to their frit mis of a dis isl^r ; that 
they could easily hold the heights in the open, and out of reach of the 
guns m tht^r picsent position, until si.cconi aiiived ; and that in th«* 
event of the guns being In ought out, they could be easily rushed and 
cuptmed. Colonel Skene at tiist fell in with thiiidn, but later ad- 
^ned a retirement out of the (wiintiy without dtday. The Chief Coin- | 
uus, sinner thought otlieivvise 1L* considered th it the best tomse 
' otud l>e to tty and obtain teinis, and tins opinion piev.nlmg, Mi 
(iiimwuod, who ag nti, at Ins own lequest, \v is a< com;’ imed ov Ins 
•Menu Lieutenant Simp-am, was sent out to pat ley. The Jubiajde- 
’ luieii 10 negotiate with anyone oilier In. in the Ctmf Commissioner 
in p :t son, and tm* Chief Commissioner at about M Jo P M. went full) 
'o sue for terms at the hands t 4 ins victorious f»»e, ami be w nt t ml) 
to his doom.” 

From interim! evidence we have, no hesitation in as* 
rihin^ that narrative to Mrs. Grimwood, tlx* widow of 
the. late Political Agent. It is fully vvonhy of such a 
heroic wife’s loyally to a dead husband. It is not 
tile whole truth, but so lar as it goes it makes the 
Manipur business out a worst! blot on the fair fame 
'>1 the British. It relieves Mr. Griimvood’s memory 
from the suspicion of tteachery against the court to- 
wards which he professed personal friendship, but it 
makes Mr. Ouinton a base imbecile, unless the onus 
can be shifted on to the Government of India. 

THE PRESERVE OF LAW REPORTING. 
We observe with satisfaction the appointment of Mr. 
A. F. M. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at-law, as a Re- 
porter for the Indian Law Reports. We cannot, 


like some pf our native contemporaries, commit the 
absurdity, of congratulating a senior barrister in de- 
cent practice on the prodigious windfall* of Rs. 300 
a month for only three months. Indeed, we shall 
not be surprised if Mr. Rahman’s acceptance became 
the subject of unfavorable comment in the bar. Such 
remarks, however, art! vain, and usually wide off the 
mark. Each to his business. In the present cast*, 
it may well be presumed that Mr. Rahman would 
scarcely have cared to accept for a few days a trum- 
pery office involving a sacrifice of practice, except 
as .1 stepping-stone to something more substantial 
ami permanent. Be that as it may, there are public 
considerations why we cannot pass over even this 
small acting appointment. The distribution of pa- 
tronage in the High Court has hitherto been very 
unjust to the Indian nationality of the bar. Thus, 
the Reporting has hitherto been maintained as a 
close Europe m preserve. Any slight departure from 
the unhallowed rule is, therefore, a thing to note. We 
have reason to be thankful for the smallest mercies. 

Some years ago, the claims ol the native section of 
the Bar were recognised by the Government of India 
by the appointment of Mr. (now Mr. Justice.) Ameer 
Ali to this post. On ihe resignation of Mr. Ameer 
Ali, on his appointment to the Presidency Magistracy, 
however, a European was appointed to succeed him. 
For years together, no native, was appointed on the 
staff of the Indian Law Reports. The exclusion 
became so barefaced and so scandalous that tlx* 
natives at last complained in right earnest. Ihe 
question was agitated in tlie press, and if the Council 
of Law Reporting still remained deaf, the Government 
of India was moved with more success. For the 
second time a native B master was accepted in the. 
person of Mr. K. M. Chatterjee. Mr. Chatter jee 
continued to act until he was promoted to the Judge- 
ship of the Presidency Court of Small Causes, now 
about three years. Since then, a number of junior 
English B irristers have filled the office. left vacant 
by Mr. Chatterjee. The native community there- 
fore is thankful to the G werninent of India ami the 
Chief justice for this concession for the third time. 
Whether the credit of this appointment rests with 
the Viceroy, Sir Alexander Miller, our new Law 
Member, or Sir Com r "Pethcr.un, certainly it is 
once more yt recognition of the claims of the Indian 
section of the Bar by reason of their number and 
standing. We think it time that an Indian gentle 
mm lx* permanently attached to the staff of the 
Indian Law Reports. 

RKPRODUDTION OP AXGIKNT INDIAN 
PKESPOKS. 

^ Alton I .1 ( 1 1 1 '11 1 f*r of 'i eei 1 1 u i y . t 1 ' f * , -i ii'-iv 1 < 1 f < • 1 e -> t »va*. ft' 1 I ,,, (l in ilo* 

{ at t .111 I antiquities of I odia and a eanmsi ar or hi imf s t »_• l fro the 
I pir-.' 1 v H 10.1 uf Ill'll. tn m mmiiMiK. A i « * : 1 1 L t r n i ha-ologir ,»1 ^imv 
j .v is ill aitute l throughout til" enipiie. I’ll*: \\ *»st« i II 1*1 «*-. i \ It* u».y ■> pr* - 
! Liiliv (listing u-died il-auf III tilt: work N >t ii»~ h‘nt ruiputaiit p rrt 
I of it was tin: taking of art orate vmws of ill** wood-Ts of M diomed.iii 
tin* l J.nn «iirliin r *fj;ii e s ‘ t'leied .10 mi ft om < *u/ ■* it <1 uvn to M ysor'g .tint 
their p ibl ication in suiiiptii'i'i * voltini •> wit l> it*- -»» * i uti vo lr* t«*i - pi e ,s ,r u< l 
Introfliiction*,. Tii^-»h llliuti.itioto of tin; in ronln c*ul ti-niplt:s of J.mr 
woislnp mi' l of tlie 4 rent pnltlir ii-u! om^-> .nvl jiilf of B«*j.ipur .m-l 
other ol * 1 r .ipitals, expl-nm: l l>y sn«’h in i *5 1 *: r ^ 'is I* ei ;oisson, were amon^ 
the most vain ible romn'jiinoii > t*> .n t ami .iii li.i *lo^y V\ r e owe limit 
publication to the enlightened libei ahty of the merdi.mt ptnnc- 
of Bombay, half a thuen of whom nn<lerto*>k til**, expenses, e i-’li t o \ 
mg for a volume. Neither the Governm nt nor the wealthy i 1 1 <-f 

i any other Province has shown anything like the same e-alu*" u 
1 historical zeal, oi the same readiness to spend in such a cause V* tint 
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was clone thus for architecture remained still to be accomplished for 
painting. The famous frescoes of the caves of Ajanta, which have 
been the wonrkr of travellers, which were even important out 
of propoiiion to their intrinsic excellence as about the only relics 
in th< 11 department of ancient art, were fast crumbling to pieces. 
Happily, we live under enlightened rulers who will not willingly 
let any ic illy important landmarks in the history of the land pciisli 
fm want of care. Appeals to them in such a cause rarely go unheeded, 
specially when made by those who ate entitled to speak. In response 
to a icpiesentatmn to Government in behalf of the delineations on the 
walls of Ajanta, an expedition and an establishment weie sanctioned 
for obtaining copies of them. This mission commenced in 1872 under 
the suptu vision of Mr. John Griffiths, and was continued, with an inter- 
mission of three years, till its close, with tire attainment of its object, in 
1885. These ten years were not easily spent. They were consumed 
m patient toil disput'd by an enthusiasm of art and knowledge. 
Frescoe painting is, for its physical and mechanical difficulties, the most 
troublesome branch of tire pictorial ait. It is only less forbidding than 
its sister, cave architecture. The reproduction on canvas or other 
material of the paintings in fresco cannot certainly compaic in aidu- 
oustiess with the task of the original aitists. Yet it is a tedious and 
oppressive process. The main conditions indeed of the work are com- 
mon to botn the old masters and their present copyists. Ten years 
ate a long time, but the task could scarcely be thoroughly accom- 
plished in less. The expedition has given a most satisfactory account 
of how it employed its nine. Mr. Griffiths shipped to the India Office 
immense cases of paintings made by his artists. In the correspond- 
ence on the subject now going on between the Home Government and 
the Government of India, thcie is appended to the Sectetaiy of State’s 
letter lists of these paintings with their measui ements and identill- 
t atoty tefeiences, which are highly creditable to the industry of the 
paity sent on the mission. 

These together constitute a good tentative catalogue t>iisoiuic of 
the art tieasmes ill Ajanta. One is a list ol fat* simile copies in oil 
tohnr made timing the yc-ar 188485. A second list contains the 
watei -colour diaumgs to induced stale made tin* same year. A list 
of plans and elevations shewing the position of the paintings copied 
follow. Then these is a complete list of f.ic simile copies of p.iintings 
from the Ajanta Caves executed between 1872 and 1885. This ol 
iniiise includes the water colour copies of the Inst mentioned list. 
Here we must obscive that there has been some blundering eii.ier 111 
tl.e Seeretaiy of State’s office 01 in India subsequently m ropyiug 
these lists. For we see that the measurements between the two lists 
do not agiee. The disagreement goes on a method that suggests 
a derangement. I11 fact the figmes given for height in one are given, 
in the other list for length and via' verso. We see many caves ignored 
111 these lists. There must be some explanation fm it. Per haps there 
weie no frescoes in them 01 they aie in a condition too far gone. But the 
ueasures of twelve Caves have been explored and copies of the 
frescoes made or suitable diawmgs taken, the icstilt being a collection 
of seveial hundred piotmes. 

Theie can be no doubt of the importance of the woik done. Had 
a tithe of it been clone in legaid to any other counny, the land would 
b.tve rung with shouts of enthusiasm, lint India 15 no body’s concern. 
It is certainly not the people’s. The nation is too ignorant to know 
tlieir histoiy 01 c.ne for it. Ine mm who aie wont to speak in the 
name of the nation riie knowing by half. OntP.iitishmg the Biitish, 
they are pi ac tical w ith a vengeance. Tncv < ulh\ ate politics pme and 
simple, to the exclusion of anyiiimg else Their single cute is riUiusm 
of Government and its m> Hindoos of every kmd In then 7p.1l they aie 
apt to foigel the great things that aie being done tor them and their 
country by (invenmimt or under its auspices As regards criticism 
of Government itself, they ate not veiy well informed, or else they 
would ceitamly peiteive the money expended on the Ajanta Cht 
E xpedition dining a decade if not rnoie, and demand something in 
letinn. They did not notice the shipments of c.ues of pictures made 
bv Mi. Giiftiths h fore thcii eyes. 

Alter five years ilieie is a prospect of the world at large being the wise 
for the money expended on Mi. Griffiths’ mission. We believe we owe 
this to the Government of Bombay's initiative. The Secretary of State 
is prepared for the reproduction of these copies of the paintings in 
the caves in chnmiodithogiaphy with suitable letter-press, provided 
/50 copies at Z 10 per copy are subscribed for in India by the people. 
Already on the West, 65 copies have been subscribed for through the 


Bombay Government. The remaining 85 copies have to be divided 
between the rest of the Empire. We have no doubt that the aggre- 
gate number subscribed for from India will pxceed the number of 
copies reserved for this country. We only wish there may be no delay 
in filling in the required number. Meanwhile, we hope, the chromo* 
lithographic press is vigorously at work. 

Mr. Gnffiilis has a reputation, and the paintings are believed to have 
been admirably reproduced. The frescoes have been highly spoken 
of not only by dilettante tourists but also by connoisseurs like Fergus- 
smi. The book, therefore, will be a valuable contribution to art as 
well as to the history of ait. In the field of Indian archaeology it will 
be an unique possession. In Sanskrit literature, such as the drama, 
we frequently read of printing, but no specimens of old Indian art m 
this biauch have come down to us, except such as are to be seeu on 
the walls of the Ajanta Caves. 


VIVISECTION AT THE ZOO. 

TO THE EDITOR OF* “ REIS AND RAYYET.” 

Dear Sir,— May sofhc Englishwomen to whom India is very dear, 
entreat your influence against the spread of Vivisection in your 
noble land ? Wc deeply grieve at finding this openly practised 
at the Alipur Zoological Gardens, and we arc alarmed at the 
coming event in the same direction in the opening of the 
Framjcc Dinshaw Petit Laboratory for research, at Bombay. Wc 
arc ashamed to know it was by Englishman, that this cruel practice 
was introduced last year into the Deccan, whilst thankfully 
remembering your journal’s righteous condemnation ol those 
experiments on the poor helpless animals. 

At the Alipur Gardens you have it in vour midst. As native 
gentlemen, can you bear this unmoved ? To you it is comparatively 
a new crime, that of causing unspeakable torture to helpless crea- 
tures, hitherto protected, even cherished by you. 

This is no appeal to Englishmen. Wc know that many feel with 
us, and the braver men help us, but wc also know that Vivisection 
is practised in our Training Colleges and Hospitals,— as a nation ue 
aie vnily guiltly here. Wc turn to you, native gentlemen, ami 
implore all who love, all who are proud of their country, to unite 
against this new fearful evil. 'Take everything that is valuable in 
out Western discoveries but judge of each one for yourselves, and 
refuse a deadly sin, one which not only inflicts appalling torture to 
its vie rims but does still more harm to human beings, whose best 
but miserable plea is the prospect of possibly somewhat prolonging 
their own life. A low ground surely for any wrong ! The end of 
it all must be the hardening of the heart, the extinction of all noble 
feelings, a moral death. 

We call on every educated man in and around Calcutta to use all 
legal means to stop the Alipur scandal. If laws against cruelty be 
not sufficiently stringent, do not rest until they are fully amended. 
You have the power and the responsibility of stamping out this 
disgrace. 

And wc appeal to every native Prince and Ruler. Each can say, 
No, 1 will have no such strange vice in my Territory. You will 
all thus have the moral courage by precept and practice to set us, 
Westerns, a much needed example. Many here, aroused by you will 
respond at once, and many more will learn from you what they 
ought never to have forgotten, wc may not do evil that good may 
come. 1 remain, yours respectfully, 

' AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 

London, Aprtl 9. 

REPORT ON THE DRAINAGE OF CALCUTTA. 

By Baldiout Lathim, Menu, fust., C.E., Mem., Inst. M.E., F.G.S., 
I.s.s., F.S.I., P resident of the Royal Meteorological Society. 

TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CORPORATION. 

I have the honour to report to you that I have very fully consi- 
dered the question of the present and future requirements ncccssan 
for the sewerage of Calcutta, and have been fully informed as to 
the projects now before you for extending the present works ol 
sewerage into the newly acquired area of Calcutta, and the propo- 
sal for an extended outfall into the Biddiadhury River. I have also 
considered the various matters that have been brought to your 
attention, in respect to the completion of the works of sewerage 
within the city ; such as the provision of more adequate flushing 
arrangements for the sewers, the ventilation of the sewers, the 
means of getting ready access to the sewers, the supply of gully-pits, 
and the kirbing and channeling of the roads. 

2. In the course of my investigations I have received the fullest 
information and assistance from Mr. James Kimber, Mem., Inst. 
c.e., who has at my request ordered all the necessary experiments 
and examinations to be made, so that the fullest information should 
be laid before you. 

3. I find that the works of sewerage arc kept in as good a state' 
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as could possibly be expected, having regard to the disability under 
which these works are placed, owing to defects in their original 
t j cs jgn for which your present officers are in no way responsible. 

The pumping station ar the outfall is a model of order and cleanli- j 
ness, and the machinery is kept in a very efficient state, and reflects 
the greatest credit on those in whose charge it is placed. The coal 
consumption at this pumping station shews that the machinery is 
not economical in working, and it will pay to substitute more econo- 
mical machinery in its pl.ue. 

During ray stay in Calcutta, while going over the district, I 
have been particularly struck in observing the number of men, I 
have seen from time to time, engag'd in removing deposit from the 
sewers ; and the quantity and decomposed state of this deposit con- 
vinced me there was something radically wrong with sewers that 
should allow so much solid matter to be rerained in them. Now, a 
sewer of deposit is always one in which there has not been sufficient 
velocity of flow of the sewage to maintain the sewer free from 
obstruction. Ft<>m your Engineer’s annual report I also gleaned 
the tact that more deposit was removed from the sewers last year 
chan the* year previously ; this of itself might only imply greater 
vigilance and more work done, but to whatever ciuse it may be 
asctibcd, it establishes the fact that the sewers of Calcutta at the 
piesent time are not sell cleansing, Lnit require the disgusting opera- 
tion of sending men into them to collect and remove, as far as they 
can, the solids that should be removed by the flow oi the sewage, 
u r bv ordinary (lushing arrangements, or should never have been 
p rmitted to enter the sewers. An examination of the materials 
removed shews that th_*re are substances in the sewers, such as 
broken bricks, that it ought to be impossible to pass into any sewer 
which has properly protected connections ; the bulk of t lie material 
removed from the sewers is ol such a character that the flow of sewage 
would remove it in the ordinary course*, it the sewers arc adjusted 
10 the work they have to pcrlorin, especially when assisted by pro- 
per flushing arrangements. 

5. lam aware that a system of sewers that has been designed to 
deal with the sewage of a given population, can never be perfect 
until the whole population is connected up to the sewers, and hence 
the necessity for flushing arrangements. I regret to find that the 
flushing arrangements that were provided for the Calcutta sewers in 
the original design and as now worked instead of flushing and clear- 
ing the sewers, does positive injury, and in tny opinion is the direct 
cause of mn.'h of the deposit now found in the sewers as will be 
hereafter explained. 

6. From the documents which I have read, it appears that the 
Calcutta sewers were designed to carry off the sewage, rainfall and 
sub-soil water. The sewers now carry at times sewage, rainfall, 
sub-soil water, flush water and tidal water. 

7. The pm.ii ion of Calcutta in r^pect to the provision for 
drainage is peculiar, having the tidtl river Kooghlv forming its 
western boundary, and the tidal waters of Salt Lake and its numer 
ous channels diaiuing to the Mullah River on the cast of the city. 

The general fall of Calcutta is from west to e 1st and south-east. 

The Salt Lake has been selected lor the outfall tor the sewers of the 
t.irv. Calcutta is 86 mile® distant lrom the sea via the Hooghly, 
b it it is 106 miles disLant from the sea vni Salt Lake and the Mullah 
River, and it will be noted that although there i«* this gr^-ac difference 

II the length of the respective outfalls, that the Hooghly is a fresh 
water stream, except when the upland watejs greatly diminish, it 
then becomes slightly brackish, while the waters ol Salt Lake, as its 
name implies, are more nr Lss saline and are charged with sea water. 

Lower low wafer levels are experienced in ihe Hooghly than in 
Salt Lake, while the high witer levels of the Salt Lake are much 
low t than the high water levels ol the Hooghly. 1 here is also a 
difference in the time < t the tides in tne Hooghly and Salt Lake. 

I II 1 gin jr from the papers [ 1 ed lv lore me the tides in the Hooghly 
arc two hours earlier than Salt Lake. 

8. The difference in th*. 1 me of the rides in rlu^ Hooghly and 

Salt Lake is no advantage to the sewerage of Calcutta, and at pre- 
wnr this difference in the time of the tides v *rv injurioiish affects ^ 
the flushing arrangements of the existing seweis, which are flushed | is a peculiarity to be uou d 

ar the high water from the Hooghly, and as a natural consequence ‘ siw-r, it is a v*-rv difh* uli 

no soon *r does the il ish water g:i ihnmgh th*' sewers than it meets j sewer whuh di. 

the high tide of Salt Lake at the month or the outfall sewer, whi< h ! the inwtt of tl»** latter -.w 
{.racticalU produces s’ agnation in the sewers intended to be flusliml. 

1 find for example, calculating on th* sewer in Circular Rond and 
assuming that if the sewage could be maintained at the outfall 
at a level of 10 feet above damm, and adding the mean depth of 
th- flush-warer to § the level of the invert of the most northern cross 
sewer, the fall between these points would produce such a velocity 
of flow in the sewers that it would require 170 minutes for the 
flush to pass from this particular intake to the sewage pumping 
station ; in actual practice this docs not occur, for at the time the 


same point in that month was 10*5 feet above datum. If the 
sewage and flush-water traversed the sewers mentioned with suffi- 
cient velocity of flow to remove deposit, or at the rate of 3 feet per 
second, as the length of the sewers irotn the Hooghly to the outfall 
at the sewage pumping station is 22,41 3 feet, the # timc the flush- 
water would require to pass through the sewer would be 124 5 
minutes, or about the difference of' the time of the tides in the 
Hooghly and Salt Lake. 

9. Calcutta has been sewered on what is termed the combined 
system, or the rainfall and sewage are both admitted to the sewers, 
the present outfall is subject to tidal influence, so that at the pre- 
sent time you have to contend with two uncertain elements— the 
tides and the rainfall. You may have your outfall blocked by the 
tide at the time of an exceptionally heavy rainfall, and this, l have 
been informed, not unfrcquently happens in Calcutta. It was a 
fatal error in a district like Calcutta to combine rainfall with the 
S!\vage, and nor provide the means of d \iliug with this mixed rain- 
fall and sewage when the sewers were tide-locked. 

ft). The present pumping machinery at the sewage pumping 
station is baiely sufficient to deal with the picscnt dry weather flow 
ol the sewage ; it is rurally unequal to deal either with lain 01 the 
present flush-water, and so when either of these waters arc present 
in the sewers, pumping is suspended, and the penstock in the out- 
fall is opened, and the city sewage is rlicn controlled by the height 
of the ude in Salt Lake and by the volume of sewage and water in 
the sewers and outfall channels. I find that last July the penstock 
at the sewage pumping station was riiscd on 23 out of 31 days in 
rhar month for an average time each day of 5 hours 22 minutes. 
Mr. Kimbcr pointed out to me that this was not unusual for in the 
quarter ending September last year, his report shews that the pen- 
stock at the sewage pumping station was raised un 74 out of 92 
days for an aveiagc time each day of $ hours 7 minutes. In July 
of last year, as alicady pointed out at some pciiod of the dav, or’ 
the average of the whole of thar month, the waters outside the 
penstock stood at over 13 feet above datum. Now, this level is 
above the level of the inverts of many of the existing city sewers, 
so that the sewers instead of always having a free outfall are verr 
frequently water-logged. What happens in a time of a flush ol 
water mav he taken from the evidence of Mr. G. Wintgcns, when 
describing the difficulty he had to contend with in entering these 
water logged sewers after flushing, in spite of every endeavour 
having been previously made to pump the sewers out. He says— 
“ 1 made the first attempt at 3 o’clock in the morning of the 2nd 
April having first arranged thar the pumps at the drainage pumping 
station should be kept going all night to reduce the water in the 
sewer to the lowest possible level. Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution 1 (bund 8 feet ol water in the Circular Road sewer and 
7 f et in the Dhurrumrollah Stiect s-.wer ; this I found in the 
course of the dav to hav bc^n due to late flushing from the river 
on the previous day. On the next dav, 3 r d April, I again tried to 
ger into the icw *r after having stopped evening flushing until 
fui ther orders, and found 6 feet of water in the sewer, although th'- 
pump., at Palmer’s Bridge w<-re kept g >ing as on the pr-vi-ms night.” 
'The only remark l would make on Mr. Wintgcns* nbs< rvations is 
that it is quite obvious that, when the water stood X ieet deep in 
the Circular Road sewer, every other sewer in Calcutta must have 
been water-logged. The first 'place 1 saw sewer cleaning going on 
in Calcutta was at Amh. tst Sin-' t at a point crossed by the new 
Central Road. On nuking inquity I found the level of the invert 
of this sewer at the bottom of the street at Machooa Bazar Street 
feet above datum, the sewer is 3 Ljct by 2 feet in size. 


was io*4 

having an inclination on its invert of l in 3 >’ 
that when the sewers at the out! ill are put 
the tidal ovciflow at high water, th* ic won'.' 
up this sewer, and il we assume th<* average 
h'e 10 feet above datum, 01 under the aierae< 
the outfall is 8,98 j feet di-rant lrom the poi 
working fall lrom the invert Lvd u did be Ini 
such circumstances no wondt 1 silt accumulates 
I liar, when one 
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perution to remove it. 

Cid 'Ot'iIl.di Sired ‘.ewer, the level ol 
at th' point of junction is 9 4^ feet 
above d Hum, and of tours** at titn-'s it must be subject to reverse 
curr -nts, and rarelv con! 1 disc bar.-; : at the rate of flow due to the 
gradient’at which it has be n con .tricuul. At tl.c llu dting Marion 
in H4lliii.1v Sucet, the level <>f th.. invert i'. iz'io lect above -latum, 
the fewer A 3’ (>" 1 >V V-4” in m/- , and the -r.ulicnt at which it ha‘ 
been 1 onstrni ted is 1 ill 600 A Hush of water filled the sewer 
to a depth of 8 indies at th : level ol the top of this Hush- water, 
the surface of the liquid in th: sewer 
of high water in Salt Lake, and on an 


would be below the level 
vciage when the level at the 


lor this flush-water would 


flush-warcr arrives at the sewage pumping station, the level of the \ ouitall is at 10 feet .dvue datum, the tall . , 

tide at the mouth of the sewer is often some feet above the level j onlv be I in 4,840. Nunieious other examples in gh be selected 
assumed sometimes standing at a level as high as 14 6 f^ct above : in the city. The difficulty in this case v. .uld be to find sewers th.i t 

datum, ’and on the averaged last July the level of the high waters ; arc nor under the pernicious influence ol this frequent water- 

observed outside the penstock ar the sewage pumping station was . logging. 

*3*03 feet above datum, while the mean level of the water at the l *• 


influence 

An error was committed in rhe design of the sewers of 
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Calcutta by making all the inverts of sewers of varying characters 
at th^ point of juncture W'l or nearly level, so that when the 
sewage ceases to run parallel with the invert of the sewer, the 

velocity anu discharge of the sewers is greatly retarded. * # 

* • • • 

12. Jt should be thoroughly uu lerstood that gravity is the only 
i.iubc of motion of the flow of sewage in sewers, and depends solelv 
on the surface lall of th_* liquid. If the sewers arc at any time 
subnieig :d, the inclination given to the invert of the sewer exer- 
cises rio control on the flow in the sewer. It may be observed that 
all sewers of varying character (hat arc required to give the full 
discharge due to the inclination of these inverts, when running 
lull, must coincide on the crowns of the sewers and not on the 
i -cert. If this course is adopted, the sewage will have an increase 
of velocity as the flow declines in the sewer which is an enormous 
advantage, especially in the ease of large sewers conveying at times 
a proportionately small volume of sewage. By reference to the past 
reports on the sewage of Calcutta, I find that the eminent F i- 
gtuccia, Messrs. Rcndel, diew the attention of the Calcutta autho- 
rities at the time the sewets were about to be constructed to the 
nor in the design of (lie proposed sewers, but evidently not with 
sufficient emphasis to pi event the mistake being made. The sewers 
of Calcutta arc submerged whenever there is heavy rain, or rhev 
are flushed from the river llooghly, and hence a flush of water 
serves but little useful put pose, but is positively injurious to many 
of the scwcis. 

13. The sewers of Calcutta require to be efficiently flushed in 

dry weather, for otherwise the ordinary flow of sewage through 
them would be incapable of keeping them clear. As for example, 
the sewer in the Circular Road is an oval of the old sectional foim, 
and is high and 7C3” wide ; its inclination at the lower end 

is t in 2,64.0. If this sewer could discharge under the inclination 
given to its invert, it would carry 13,764 cubic feet per minute 
when running full, and the average dry weather flow of 1,100 cubic 
loot per minute would produce a velocity ol flow of 153 feet per 
minute. With the dry weather volume in the sewer, the sewage 
would be 1 *8 7 5 feet deep, and to secure the above velocity, the 
sewage at the pumping station must not rise above 55 feet above 
datum which unfortunately is rarely the case. 

14. The area of Calcutta originally intended to be diained l>v 
the original sewers, i. stated to have been 202,656,150 squ.ue feet 
or j,6of> .K »es, and a of lain per hour hum this ate.i was said to 
pindute ( >,672 cubic f.-r.-t per minute. The original outfall sew” 
as ir at present < . i ts, wdl only discharge when running full 20, ^05 
cubic 1 ct per minute ■ . ic smplus had to be got rid of by stotm 
* cr flows, some of which requited to be specially opened in time of 
rain, but these overflows communicated with the river flnnghh, 
it might h.tpj •’! that high tide and heavy rain coincided, then the 
amount of tain that could be got rid ol by the overflows was \en 
small, and at times nothing at all. The cons- quenee is that, as I 
have be. 11 informed, much inconvenience is still occasioned in the 
lower parts of the c i 1 \ bv the accumulation ol rainfall, notwith- 
standing .in i* feet 1 am 1 ill intei ccpfing sewei ‘ has been construct 
ed to take the overflow' bom the Circular Road sewers. In fact it 
would be strange if flooding did not take place for the level of the 
crown of the outfall sewer at the sewage pumping station is at a 
higher lev* 1 than the surface of some patts of the citv located at a 
c oiisiderahJo distant e from the outfall works, and the diainage of 
which lias •’ > be elicited rhiough this outfall sewer, so rfi.u the c flea 
is that, wli 1 tile* outfall scwcis are lull, the low r parts of tlu 
c:ry become the icscrvoii lor Moling the rain and mixed sewage 
that cannot escape until tit - sewers have been reliev'd bv the com- 
paratively slow flow fiom them owing to their water-logged condi 

t toil in time of heavy rain. 

The citv area of Calcutta, as taken bom tb<* Census return 
of 1 881, is slt.'wn to be 3,75} acres ; tin* additional aiea icccnth 
added to the city b S,20j V a n-s. The area of the Foit not in- 
cluded within the iit\, but whuli ma\ require provision for diain- 
age, is 1,2X5 acre-, or the grand total of rh.se areas r. 1 5,241 aucw 
A quarter of an inch of rain pci hour, 1 lie quantity, it was stated 
the original sewers should tariv away in addinon to the sewage, is 
equal to 15*12 cub:- feet \ cr minute from each «n re ; at this rare 
the follow ing figuies will shew the provision requited to be made 
for rain!. til alone if the sewers ol the extend d aiea arc to be out- 
Miuetcd to catrv the same amount of rain as was contemplated in 
the original scheme ol Calcutta scvveiagc : — 

Cubic feet pet mmu*e. 

C uy area of Calcutta 3,7 5 f acres ... ... 56,760 

Area berw-en Circular R >ad and Coial 539*4 an *s 8,15° 

N-mhern and south-eastern amalgamated aiea 7,665 acres 115,895 


Total from present city area 
b »rt William 1,283 llcrcs 

Grand total for all Calcutta 


1 80,805 
>9*399 

200,204 


* This intercepting sewer can give no relief in the sewers in reducing 
the head of the flood in the distiiet, ami is water-logged at every 
high tide. 


in addition to these quantities provision would require to be made 
for the sewage. I need hardly say that I could not recommend any 
scheme for further combining rainfall and sewage in Calcutta which 
would requite works to deal with such large quantities that would 
lead to enormous expense, and still would be very unsatisfactory as 
rhe element of rain cannot be gauged bv any such rule of thumb 
method as merely saying, wc will provide for so much and make no 
provision for any greater quantity. 

16. I have considered the question of rainfall and have made 
numerous experiments to determine the effects of rainfall on the 
flaw on sewers, and I have found that the increase? of the flow in 
sewers due to rain depends more on the intensity ol the fall than 
upon the actual quantity falling as recorded in a day or an hour. 
When rain falls the rare of fall is frequently in excess of a quarter 
of an inch per hour. If in one minute '015 inch fall, which is not an 
u. .common quantity, it is equivalent to nine-tenth ol au inch per hour. 
,\ quarter of an inch per hour is not equal to half of a hundredth 
of an inch per minute, a rare of all that is of common occurrence. 
Fortunately, in a large district a quarter of an inch of rain per hour 
flawing off means that a very much heavier fall could be accommo- 
dated in the sewers, and if the original outfall sewers of Calcutta 
had been able to carry away what was contemplated and at a suffi- 
ciently low level to prevent flooding, they would have been suffi- 
cient for all purposes, as it is the present outfall as 1 find it when full 
is only capable of carrying away *09 inch of rainfall per hour, and 
this it cannot accomplish until the flood water have risen over the 
surface of the lower parts of the city. 

I find from Mr. H. F. Blanford, e. r. s., that in Calcutta on an 
average of 13 years there arc 123 days per annum when rain falls on 
62 of these days over a quarter of an inch per day, while the 
average annual ’rainfall is 65*5 inches. In heavy falls of rain as 
much as 4 inches per hour has been recorded, and over 6 inches per 
day has been repeatedly recorded, but the number of days, when 
th\ne excessive quantities fall, are but few or about one day in three 
vears. The records shew that rainfall in this district is an uncertain 
quantity, and if admitted to the sewers, the provision to be made 
for it is enormously in excess of that required for the sewage, and 
therefore the wisest thing to do will be to exclude it from thcsewcis 
as far as possible in the amalgamated area. 

17. An exception will in my judgment have to be made in the 
cas' - * of rain falling on the roads and footpaths of this district, for 
the water flowing off these surfaces will at times be so impure that 
it should be classed as sewage. After a piolongcd rain no doubr 
th* water flow big off the roads is more pure, and in some cases * 
s' !r acting arrangement may be used, so that the small and impure 
1 .. in fall-, may flow t<> the sewers, while the larger falls can be diverted 
lo t lie surface water streams of the distiiet. The total area of 
mads and footpaths in Calcutta docs not exceed 470 acres, while 
in he Subuibs at the present time the area is lather less than zoo 
acies ; now a quarter of an inch per hour will be ample provision 
to meet the r quimmnts of this case ; the future area of the roads 
.j.a f, .or paths in flic amalmagared area 1 have taken at 320 acres. 

18. In looking through the returns of the amount of sewage 
pumped at the sewage pumping station, 1 was strm k by the enormous 
dill* re nee in the volume of the sewage fiom day today in dry weather, 
and also in some special experiments that have been made at 
my request to determine rhe hourly rate of flow in the sewers ; that 
at* midnight in one day the volume of sewage increased, when, 
under ordinary circumstances, ir should hare diminished. After full 
outsidci ation of the subject and knowing that the sewers of Calcutta 
lud been constructed to carrv sub-soil water, 1 found that not only 
does the volume of sewage in the sewers increase when the ground 
waters are high, and decline when the ground waters arc low, but 
the volume of s.-wage increases with the heights of the lide when 
no flushing is taking place. 

. * • • 

19. At mv suggestion an attempt has been made to determine 
the rate of HW of the sewage and water supply of Calcutta at 
cvcr\ hour ol the day. 

, * * • * 

From the figures [thus prepared] it [is] seen that the water is 
supplied in 14 hours, but that it takes about 17 hours to flow ofl by 
the sewers. The figures also shew that practically one-halt of all 
the sewage of Calcutta at the present time flows oft in six hours, 
and that provision for this variation in the rate ol flow must-be made 
in all new sewers. * * 

20. 'Flic* fact that a sewer leaks and admits subsoil water is no 
detriment, but a positive advantage if the movement is always in 
one direction or from the outside into the sewer, but sewers like the 
Calcutta sewers that are likely to be gorged with mixed sewage and 
rainfall must let the sewage out into the subsoil, which becomes a 
reservoir lor its reception when the flow increases in the sewers. 
This constant interchange of sewage, rainfall, subsoil water and 
tidal water between the sewers and the ground is in my judgment 
extremely , prejudicial to the health ol the inhabitants of Calcutta* 
and cncrjttic means should be at once taken ta remedy this evil- 

[7b be continued .] 
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BEECHAM’S pills 
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A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Di/zmess 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
C'ostiveness, Scurvy and Blotches on the Skin, 
j)isinrbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
\ervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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The first dose ivi/l 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, foi they have done 
it in counties*, cases. 

Eveiy sufferer i 
earnestly requested to 
tiyone Bov of these 
Pills, and they will he 
acknowledged in he 
WOK i’ll A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills arc 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
aecoiding to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of alt ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands w li o 
have ined them, and 
found t h e benefits 
whit h are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impatied Di- 
gestion, ami all Disoi- 
ders of the Livei,they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will be 
found to work won- 
deis on the most 1111- 
pmtant organs in the 
h u in a n Mat bine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, resloie the long 
lost complexion, hung 
bat k the. keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into a< lion with tin* 
losebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human fiame. 
ThO’.e ate fat 1 stestified 
to colirinnally hy mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and 1 Mnidu- 
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Sole Aci-nis i- oR In in \ : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot , Clive Street , 
CALCUTTA : 


N OTICE. -Messrs. Navt.ur Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on rc« ript of letter, 
sample boxes of the PilD at the following 
rates \—sfi/ z d> size 8 annas per box. is I si /e 

12 annas per box. 2 s yd, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates ck> not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing our goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with f 2 anna postage . 

A. C. MiTTRA & CO., 

2Q, DHURUMTOLMI STREET, CALCUTTA. 

tiie age of consent hill. 

rnilE following publications by the Calcutta 
I- Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckuor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Stieet. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Con-sent Bill. Onr .inn i. 

2. The Memuiial to the Viceioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. ILtlf.mna. 

4. The Ooidoo translation of the Memotial. 
Half anna. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Afanava Pharma Sastra y or the Institutes of 
Menu, compusing the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and revised by Graves Chamney Haugh- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Pi ire Rs, 2, postage As. 2. 

Phagavat-iatu , Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with S.uiskiit Text. Thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna 

Afegha Data, Kngli-hed with copious Notes 
and llhisiiations by H H. Wilson, with the 
Sansknt Text. Chub, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Shakuntaia^ or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. Jones. Cloth, As 8, postage 1 anna. 

Mmneth — \n Kxplanatoiy Baiaplirase of ; or 
Macbeth remitted into liteial Biose. By Dr. 
James R. Ballant) up, Piiim q»al, Bcnaies 
College Cloth, A'-. 8, postage ’» anna. 

1 1 r it son's Son ski it - Fnglish l >/\ tionarv, by 
Pn.lfssoi 1 L II. Wii-on, jid edition. Unnb- 
tidged. Leathei, Rs. if>, postage As. 12. 

Asiatic Resea* e/ies\ (ommising the Histoiy 
and Antiquities, the Aits, Sciences and Liter- 
atme of Asia A faithful lepnnt with Plates, 
lCc. Vol. I. Rs. 3 8, postage As. 3. Vol. 11 . 
Rs. 3 8, postage As 3 6 

Aveen Akbcry , or the Institutes of the Etn- 
poioi Akbei . Fiaucis Glad win’s version in 
3 '«ds. Vo!, I, Rs. 1.4, postage As. 2. 

Please mention this Paper when sending 
for the books. 

Upkndka Lat. Das, 

No. 10/1/1, Mussulmanpaia Lane, Calcutta. 


5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Taikarutna (of Santipoie), author of 
Vasudeb Rijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Ndinani Mookerjee 
M.A., 15 L., Piofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the Piesiclent of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


FOR SALE 

Price Post free Rs. f» 

Cloth (jilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound ... . . ... Rs. 5-8. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with tk Travels & Voyages in Bengal* 

ESSAYS BY A BEAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

II V 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis fS* Rayyet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ ; 

„ Ordinary purchases ... ... ,, ft 

Apply to THE M\N\GKR, Reis and Rayyet , 
1, Uckoor Dult’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Bost. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

TlKT WKKN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Mimst r to the late 
N\\v\i; F \ u 1 1 a n 1 n | \ 1 1 liAinixiou, 

( the last «>f the Naw.ib» Vmin of Bengal, 

, , IP 1 liar and ( )ris>a ; 

Latterly Mm. \ U r of the tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS& RAYYET” 

I, Uikoor Diitt’s Lain, Wellington Sheet, 

C d CD 1 I \. 

P ERSONS snflVnng fiom L»*pio-.y, Asthma, 
Consumption, iLabete- , Bid •>, Lem mi lnua, 
Dysentery, Rhemnatism, B.ti.ih -.s, Inteimit- 
lent Fevei, Jaundice, L:\ci, Sph***ii 1 Meiuin.il 
Eiiipiious and Choieia ami almost all the im ar- 
able diseases which have Lem given up by 
doctors and kabiraj, as. hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapuiiy ruled by me wo Inn 40 clay*. 
Certificates of radical tines me constantly re- 
ceived, Medicines cmi bt ^iil to the nmfnssil 
on receipt of paiucul.il> of the disease. Uuatii 
Hakim Rhedoyo.itli Mnitia, 4% Mooktaiain j 
Baboo’s Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta. 


J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS : 
The best and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorisers and CloansorB, 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Cat bolu. and other Disinfectants, 
being much mote cflic.u urn*,, nun-poisonous, 
nmi-coriosivc*, stainless 111 use, and cheaper. 
Pi event ■* coni, igmn by desttoymg its c;iusi*. 
. Instantly remove-. bad smell ,. It is an almost 
unfailing cure* fm Ec/ema and other Skin 
l)i .r.i-es ; and is the best known Ins etietde. 

Can le- had in the various fomis of Liquid, 
Bow d< r. Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

pi eve if , infec' ion by dtstioymg its cause, 
L'lliie; the vei y get ms of imiue'ioiis diseases. 
It n-moves m Jaiitiy all no*, me. smells, not 
by tempoiardy »li ,’u: ing lie m fas is ofien 
the ( us**;, but by » heme al i mubm - ’ eui, ‘a.l> 
siitutmg insiaiii.mcouily for the poi .oi.ous a 
pure and heallliy almoqdime, and thoroughly 
elude alieU the evil 

A ynt> . DVCE, XICOL A: CO., 

3, (uoniic-i« i il Buildings, »\ib utta. 

Hollow ij/’r ( hutment <irut Fitts.— A fiequerit 
i can-*e of gout •nut im umaiiun 1-. tin* mfl mma- 
I tor y Slate of the blond, Rtlmob-d with bad 
I digestion and general ueluliiy. A few do>es of 
the Bills taken m turn: ai«* an effet tu il preven- 
tive against gold md lie-mmUism. Anyone 
who has an atta< k ef edhei -houM use Hollo- 
way’s Ointment also, the powoful action of 
vvlinh, v mnbim <1 with the opyiatmn of the 
Bill-,, mu- 1 infallibly effet t a (lire. I’hese Pills 
at t direr hy 011 the blood, which they ptmfy 
and iiiun ove. Having once subdued the seve- 
nty of the-e diseases, peiseverunre with the 
Ointment, after fomenting theaffi-fted joint-, 
with waim bum*, will speevlily relax all stilliicb & 
and prevent any permanent contraction. 
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•' IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout- 


after years of semi helplessness and snfTcr } 
injr ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS" 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACE AC HE* 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 


chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 


Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the- 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles nt 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
K, Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 


Co. Limited. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. e-8_ 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies* Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extiemes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ...13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. . . ...20 

Canadian do. ... ... 30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bnry including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges aie based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reptinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis &• Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two fears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt, 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooniah of District MunsifFs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25 ” Mr. B. V. Clietty from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myall of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Biooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eiulds, &.C., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
Gei man valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years, 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Society 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in advance 

Half-yearly ... „ 

(Quarterly ... „ 

Monthly ... „ 

Single or sample Copy,, 


Rs. 12 
» 7 

» 4 

Re. 1-8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements(threecoiumns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by tne 
space taken up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest enarge for whicti is Rs. 3. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance oi 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DtdPs Lane , Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 
THE FLAG OF ENGLAND. 

From Mr. Rudyarp Kipling’s nkw Poem. 


“ Above the portico a flag-staff, bearing the Union Jack, remained 
fluttering in the flames for some time, but ultimately when it fell the 
crowds rent the air with shouts, and seemed to see significance in the 
incident. "—Daily Papers. 

Winds of the World, give auswer ! They are whimpering to and fro— 
And what should they know of England who only England know ? — 
The poor little street-bred people that vapour and fume and brag, 

They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English Flag. 
Must we borrow a clout from the Boer — to piaster anew with dirt ? 

An Irish liar’s bandage, or an English coward’s shirt ? 

We may not speak of England ; her Flag’s to sell or share. 

What is the Flag of England ? Winds of the World, declaie ! 

The North Wind blew :-r“From Beigen my steelshod vanguards go ; 

I chase your lazy whalers home from the Disko floe ; 

By the Gieat North Lights above me 1 woik the will of God ; 

And the liner splits on the ice-field or the Dogger fills with cod. 

The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic night, 

The musk ox knows the standard that flouts the Noithern Light : 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my bergs to dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go foith, for it is there !” 

The South Wind sighed : — 1 “ Fiom the Virgins my mid-sea course was 
ta’en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main, 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed breakers 
cro<*n 

Their endless ocean legends to the lazy, locked lagoon. 

My basking sunfish know it, and wheeling albatross, 

Where the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 

What is the Flag of England? Yc have but my reefs to dare, 

Ye have but my seas to furrow. Go forth, for it is there !” 

The East wind roared : — 1 “ From the Kuriles, the Bitter Seas, I come, 

• « • 

And me men call the Home-Wind, for I bring the English home. 
Look— look well to yom shipping ! By the breath of my inad typhoon 
1 swept your close-packed Praya and beached your best at Kowloon 1 
The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the flying wild-ass knows, 

The scared white leopard winds it across the taintless snows. 

What is the Flag of England? Ye have but my sun to dare, 

Ye have but my sands to travel. Go forth, for it is there !” 

The West Wind called ; — c< In squadrons the thoughtless galleons fly 
That bear the wheat and cattle lest stteei-bred people die. 

They make my might their porter, they make my house their path, 
And I loose my neck from their service and whelm them all in my 
wiath. 

But whether in calm or wrack-wreath, whether by dark or day, 

I heave them whole to the conger or rip their plates away, 


First of the scattered legions, under a shrieking sky, 

Dipping between the rollers, the English Flag goes by. 

The dead dumb fog hath wiapped it — the frozen dews have kissed — 
The naked stars have seen it, a fellow-star in the mist. 

What is the Flag of England ? Ye have but my breath to dare, 

Ye have but my waves to conquer. Go forth, for it is theie !” 


News and Our Comments. 

— <ILVvLJ-» — 

Tup: good Queen-Empress has expressed to the Viceroy her deep 
sympathy with the relatives of the victims of the Manipur massacre. 
We have before noticed how deeply Her Majesty was affected when 
she heard abtoad the melancholy news about Manipur. 

The Viceroy will hold a Levee at the Viceregal Lodge on Saturday, 
the 30th May, to be kept as Her Majesty’s hiith-day, which will be 

ushered by impeiial salvos from all the military stations in the empire. 

• 

• • 

Til IC Lieutenant-Governor has gone into camp. He is now touring in 
Sikkim. Accompanied by Mr. C IC. Auckland, Mr. A. W Paul, C.I.E., 
and an Aid-de-Camp, Sir Charles Elliott was to have left Darjeeling 
on the 1 2th and amved .it Kilimpong the same day. Passing through 
Pedong, Sadanchea and Gnatong, he is due to-day at Jclapla. The 
pally is expected back at Darjeeling on the 20th. 

• • 

Mr. W. E. Wa»d, the new Chief Commissioner of Assam, is expected 
at Calcutta tomorrow, on his way to Dliubn, where he takes charge on 
the 27th instant. 

+ 

* % 

Lasi week, on Fiiday, near Ivietsciai, on the Oudh and Rohilkund 
Railway, some carnages of the down mail were detailed and smashed, 
badly injmmg several native passenger one, it is feared, moitally. 

• * 

* * 

A Sl'UDKN r of the St. John’s Female Normal School, Nazcieth^ has 
been appointed in charge of the Post Office, Mandapasalai, m the 
Madura District. 

Wf, are glad to see that meritorious native Civilian, Duyaram Gidmnal, 
appointed to act as Civil and Session.-* Judge of Shikarporc. 

*** 

LOUIS SCHOLLIGER, a Government engineer, is being criminally tried at 
Ciacow, for selling to a foreign Government the plans of the foiue»» 
of Cracow. 

♦ 

* * 

The latest application of platinum is in the manufacture of mirrqrs. 
The new mirror both transmits and reflects light. Placed in the 
panncl of a door it will not only light up a dark room or corridor but 
act also as a leflector. Another advantage, or disadvantage tf you will, 
is that a person on the platinized side of the glass, while seeing through 
it, is himself unseen. The Indian Minor is neither mercurial nui 
platinized. 


Subscribers * in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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At an enquiry into the death of a milliner, at North Kensington, a 
chemist deposed that one of his customers spent lor a week on lauda- 
num to diink, and that another took as much as two ounces at a sitting. 

. 

# • 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Statesman lately wrote from Kandi, in the 
Moorshed.ibad District 

“ The public excitement is intense regarding the Consent Hill. The 
people look upon the Bill, passed in spite of the humble yet emphatic 
protect of a whole nation, as a death-blow to the authonty of the sacred 
books of the Hindoos and Mussulmans, as an interference with religion 
and usage, and as a rude shock offered to our sense of the sacredness 
of the royal proclamation. A largely signed petition to the Secretary 
of State for India is contemplated.” 

A veracious teporler, to be sure ! Or, Kandi must be an exceptional 
spot. 

# 

• • 

Wf commend the following subsidiary 1 tiles 1 elating to public convey- 
ances, just passed in practical Bombay, for the consideration of tl e 
Bengal Legislative Council now engaged on the refoiin of the law 
tegaidmg hackney cartiages and palanquins in Calcutta - 

“ In cveiy case in which a public conveyance is called from a dis- 
tance exceeding half a mile to take up a fare, 2 annas shall be paid in 
addition to the authorized fare. 

All tetuin fares shall be one-half of the original faie as herein laid 
down. 

The fate of a public conveyance for a whole day is Rs. 4 (ten hours 
to constitute a day), for half a day (five hours) Ks. 2-S. 

All persons engaging a public conveyance may, befnte starting, 
211 range with the dnver thereof as to whether lie* should be engaged by 
rhe day, half day, cr by distance. If no sue h express agreement is 
come to between the parlies, the dnver shall be entitled to his fare 
according to the Distance Tanff. In the I'm l only, vehicles can be 
engaged by the hour, faie for which shall be 8 annas per hour. 

No faie fm a public conveyance shall be less than 4 annas. 

Any pei son having cause to complain against the driver of a public 
conveyam e may take such driver to the nearest police station where 
a police officer will enquire into such complaint, and if possible settle 
it. Such persons may instead, however, take the dnver before the 
neuiest magistrate then sitting. 

The following to be the scale of detention of conveyances : 

Any penod over a quarter and up to half an liom, 1 annas. Every 
succeeding half hour and fraction of a half hour an additional 1 annus.” 

* 

* * 

The Di'ican Times reports the birth, in the village of Balapooram, 
a few miles north of Hyderabad, of a child of both sexes with four 
hands and legs. Yet the passion for natural wonders, and unnatural 

too, is represented to be the peculiar weakness of the native piess. 

* 

• # 

Dr. Maclaien, of Debra Dun, is said to have treated cases of leprosy, 
with some success, with resoicin and ichthyol. 

• * 

WHil.h the position and prospects of EuiriM.uis aie being enquired 
into in Calcutta, the Auditor, Oudh and Kohilkluind Railway, is 
making the best of his opportunities to give the question a piactic.il 
solution. He has luled that onc-foui tli of us tiuployis must be 
Eurasians. 

« 

* * 

Mk. W. Ross, Deputy Supenutendent of«the Pie-udrmy Jail Press, 
Bengal, having been appointed Superintendent of (lovemment Punting, 
India, Mr. J. Petty, Supei mtendenl of Assam Seiietan.it Press, has 
been appointed Deputy Supei mtendcmt of the Pierudciicy Jail Piess, 
Bengal, from the commencement of the piesent month. 

• 

# * 

Di, Ni is 1 ry has made remarkable piogiess in Russia. According to 
the Kontsihe Yolkszeitun a Moscow dentist has discovcied a method 
by which false teeth will grow into human gums as tirinly as natural 
ones. Dr. Zhamensky has peifmtned seven. 1! ‘.uc:< esfful opeiations on 
Uogs as also on men. The teeth aie eitlici or gutta-percha, porcelain 
m metal. At the foot of the false teeth holes arc made wliuh aie 
i»*peaied upwards into the jaw. The tooth being placed 111 the cavity, 
soon a soft granulated growth from the ja.v make> its way into the 
holes in the tooth, this giuwth giadually hardens and holds the tooth 
in position. 

» 

• « 

£Snui\R Dyal Smgh has done himself no good by his appeal against 
the decisions m the Ttibune Libel case. The Chief Court upholds the 
conviction and, considering the scandalous nature of the writings 
against Mr. Warburton and the position of the proprietor of the news- 
paper, does not think the fine excessive. 


That wretched man Raja Gobind Rao who is compromising the name 
of Hcdkar abroad, has not yet made up his quarrel with his wife. 
Ever since the couple were produced in court in connection with the 
attempted suicide in the Deccan, they have evidently lost their sensi- 
tiveness on that behalf. The Rani has sued her lord for maintenance 
before the magistracy at Allahabad. The case coming on for hearing, 
the Raja applied for and obtained ten days' postponement to produce 
copies of proceedings of the Hyderabad courts. 
k *** 

One Ebjee Visram wanted a servant, and meeting one day in the stieet 
with a man who imptessed him as suitable to him, engaged him. An- 
other day thiee months after, Visram returning home at night from a 
few hours’ absence, found his cupboard broken open and its contents 
valued at Rs. 7,384 gone. He called out for his servant, but he too 
was gone. The sensitive fellow could not dare to face his unhappy 
master under the loss. 'Hie inapprec.iative and suspicious master has 
given information to the Police of his loss and against the servant. 

Visram, of course, has been rightly punished for leaving his property 
to the meicy of a man whom he did hot know and whom he employed 
without sccunty or references of any kind. Yet it is one of the com- 
monest forms of modern carelessness. We are all, or most of us, 
Visrams, more or less. 

The long pending feud between the Bally Bone Mill Company and the 
magnates of Uttarpara has at length gone to the civil courts. A suit 
has been filed before the Hooghly Sub-Judge by Raja Feary 
Mohun Mookeijee’s sister, who has her house in the vicinity of the 
mill, complaining of its bone and coal dust as a nuisance prejudicial 
to the health, &c. The Sub-Judge went to the spot, visiting both the 
mill and the complainant's house. 

• 

• * 

THE following juke which is going the round of the press is not bad, 
though not new : — 

“ Heard lately 111 a Criminal Court. — Prisoner.’ Heaven is my wit- 
ness, your Honor, that I am innocent.’ Absent-minded MajiAratc.-- 
‘ Issue a summons at once for the witness.’ Titter round the Corn t 
and rude awakening of the A. M. M.” 

That is not by any means so bad as the Civilian Magistrate, winner 
of premium for high proficiency in Bengali, on complainant deposing 
that the offence occurred before the Chandi Mandal (colloquialism for 
Chamii rnandab' -family hall for public worship, &c.,) at once cried out 
“Take out a summons against the Mandal— Chandi Mandal.” 

* 

* ♦ 

There is no limit to the scepticism of the age. It is not only rampant 
on the great questions of Life, Death, Eternity, God and the Devil, 
it descends to the venest trifles. It would appear from an at tide in the 
Daily (itap/ue of the 141I1 April last, that there is a difference of opinion 
as to the exact spot vvhete Nelson breathed his last. It has always 
been understood that the great heio died in the cockpit of Ins vessel 
File wider 111 the (jtaphic now asserts that -“the balance of opinion 
seems in favour of the cabin wither than the cockpit.” The Army Or* 

Mavy Lia:jtlc y however, denies any diversity, and sticks to the cockpit 

0 

• • 

Mr. McLaughlau Slater, Manager and Actuary of the Oriental Life 
Assuunce Company, Limited, applied and obtained on t he last day 
of the last month from Mr. Cooper, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Bombay, in jhauibeis, a war 1 ant agajnst Dorabjee Diiunjeebhoy 
Sin off, Assistant Secretaiy of the Company, for embezzling about three 
lacs of Rupees of the office money. 

Distinct tumour h of the loot were current in Bombay for the last 
two months. But such is the state of journalism in India that nothmg 
was mentioned m the papers. Still to the credit of the Advocate rf 
India , 1I1 it journal mote than a month back wrote to the lauager, but 
Mi. blatei owivcly answered that, with the system of check employed, 
such a thing was simply impossible. Meanwhile, the truth, which was 
not to be suppressed, was all over the town. At last, the Assistant 
Secretary disappeared. Our contemporary, then again on the 27th 
Apiil, vvioieto Mr. Slater. It was no longer possible to poohpooh the 
matter. Hut though the embezzlement was admitted, the admis- 
sion was saddled with a request, in the interests of the office, to 
pieseive silence, specially as the unfaithful servant had offered to 
disgoige.a pai;t of his plunder. At the same time, Mr. Slater said that 
the loss will not hurt the Company ; indeed that the defalcations do 
not touch the funds deposited with the Official Trustee, nor the capital 
invested in Government paper in the hands of the Company’s bankers, 
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&o. It is said that Shroff lost his takings, or at least a part of them, 
,n speculation. The old story— the same at Bombay as at Calcutta. 
\Ve understand that the Assistant Secretary made a clean breast of it 
to his chief. We hope Mr. Slater will come out of the inqui 1 y sans 
tu<he> In the face of Shroffs admissions in his communications to 
Mr. Slater, it is expected that there will be no difficulty about the case. 
The lawyers know better. Have they no Woodroffe down on the 
Western Coast ? 

• • 

THE Indian Mirror is in sackcloth and ashes, and not to be comforted. 
On Tuesday last, our contemporary startled all Calcutta by appearing 
in triple black. Nobody could easily divine the cause of the 
* * * * inky cloak, * * 

The customary suits of solemn black, 

The windy suspitation of forc’d breath, 

Yea, more, tire fruitful river in the eye, 

And the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
seeing that no public man of the first rank and the highest importance 
to India had been known to be in danger. Accordingly, it was decided 
to be a personal matter— a demonstration of filial duty. As the father 
(God bless his good soul !) has long since passed away, it must be the 
mother, everybody thought. And so it proved — though in a different 
sense from that of the public. Who but a Zadkiel or a Mahatma can 
imagine that all this ado is for the death of old Mother Blavatsky, the 
theosophist ? No mother ever received greater homage from (to speak 
like a Hindu) the son whom she bote for ten mortal months in her 
womb. In the vehemence of grief, the editor chides the Hindus for 
allowing her to die out of India, thus losing the opportunity of making 
the land sacred. “ Their land is not made sacred, as English ground 
has been, by her tomb or cenotaph.” He of course concludes his tiibute 
to the departed by calling for “a Memorial to Heliona Petrovna 
Blavatsky’s memory as shall show the strength and extent of our re- 
pentance, and our appreciation of all that she ever did for India.” The 
Kipon Memorial, the Knight Memorial, the Bradlaugh Memorial are 
ail thrown overboard in the urgency of this call for immediate recog- 
nition of the claims of the Piophetess. 

* • 

Thk District Judge of B.ukerganj went the length of prosecuting a 
local native stable-keeper for injmy to his pioperty fiom a horse 
belonging to the other. The step involved a lisk to a man occupying 
1 lie position of head of the judicial depaihnent of the Distnct. Luckily 
fin the Judge, not only did he win his case but he also obtained Rs. 10 
compensation for the injuiy. So far so good. Now comes the bad. 
His Judicial Eminence would not pocket tne paltry amount. It was 
mfra dig, we suppose. He threw the ten silver Victorias away — to a 
local chanty. The fool ! 

*** 

Who are thc^“ late Baboos Nundo Lall Bose and Pashooputty Nath 
Bose,” of the National Paper , May 13, 1891, p. 145, col. 2, last line t 
It it refeis to the precious brace of brothers of Bag Bazaar, it is a 
serious outrage which can only be expiated in blood. A harmless 
allusion to the dramatic change of their situation in life was avenged 
'nth fire and sword as it were. But here is a case of downnght 
daughter- of the innocents. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

— - — 

The great Czar has been check-mated by the Rothschilds. Their 
f*aiis House refused to proceed with the issue of the new Russian Con- 
version Loan owing to renewed persecution of the Jews in Russia. 
Bhe Russian Government saw fit to suspend the order of expulsion 
°f the Moscow Jews for another two years. Verily, the Yankees are 
ri tfbt in their phrase, the Almighty Dollar. Mammon is now the 
K' n g of Kings, even more powerful than they. 

A later telegram, however, says that the Government has ordered that 
expulsion of Jews from Moscow and St. Petersburg is to be resumed. 

Japan has won unenviable fame. Near Kioto, while visiting Lake 
Krcwa, there was an attempt on the life of the Czare witch by a Japanese. 
!• is uow explained that the attack was by an insane fanatic, by a sabre, 


on the head. Prince George of Gteece interveneed and prevented a 
second blow. The wound, at first feared to be mortal, is not serious. 

— 0 

INFLUENT \ is spieading lapidly in London and the province*. It 14 of 
a seveie type, and has carried away many, high and low. The Arch- 
bishop of York is one of the victims, the final cause of the great 
pi elate’s translation to heaven being pneumonia. Seventy Members 
of Parliament are confined to bed. Royalty is not exempted from the 
rude handling of the bailiff of this formidable Power. The Prince of 
Wales has been slightly touched. 

Mr. Gladstone too is confined to his room, though not with influenza. 
On Sunday, the 10th, he was seized with a sudden fit of shivering 
followed by cold and fever. 

Thf. Indian Civil Servant —unless he happens to be a native Indian — 
beats a charmed life. He is above crushing, or suppression. He may 
at worst be scotched — never killed. Thcie is a divinity that doth hedge 
this king of men-— the all-pervading divinity of an irresistible Bureau- 
cracy. So Mr. Crawfotd is regaining the prestige of an Indian Civilian. 
IIis family have been alieady provided for and now lie has won from 
the Secrelaiy of State an allowance of ,£150 per annum. That is 
nothing for a modern Nabob. He will now be in a better position to 
pursue his divine rights, though. 

The virtue of the whole House— the piety of St. Stephen's Chapel — 
has been exploded — in the court of ctiminal judicature. Mrs. 
Grundy herself is in trouble. Everybody shapes his or her con- 
duct by fear of Mis. Gmndy. At every step people continually 
ask within themselves, What will Mts. Grundy say? Many have 
not seen her, but all regaid her with some thing of the mysteri- 
ous awe with which the old lady iu Leadenhnll Street was viewed, 
who was identified with the Company Bahadoor that ruled the 
Empire of the Moguls. Suppose now the tables turned -a terrible 
supposition ! What will society think -what will the sinners say— if 
the staid elderly matron lie caught in the act— of (say) eloping with 
a groom ? The honourable and gallant member for North Bucking- 
hamshire was as near being the Mis. Grundy of the House of Com- 
mons as could be. A thorough Gladstom.in, to begin with, he was 
the embodiment of all the propneties. An elderly man on the 
wiong side of fifty, with a decided look nf age, who would be vend- 
able but for the disadvantage of person, be w is a model of piety 
and probity. Of late, from last year, this moral son of Mats has not 
been happy He had been attending to Ins various public duties 
fitfully, until he was non est in the vety House itself. On impnitant 
divisions this keen patty politician was absent. The whip of his 
party knew not Ins wheieabouts. That is always a bad sign. (We 
thought so in the case of Mr. Purnell when we heard that the Irish 
Leader did not let any body know Ins addtess.) At the same time, he 
was pnttirulaily wanted not fin Ins (nation or even Ins votes, but fin 
his -explanation of ceiiam transactions brought to light by a icstless 
Police. Meanwhile, friends worked haul to slith- inquiry, but the/ 
failed. At last, regular proceedings were instituted. By that the* 
accused had placed the seas between himself and the couit. But theie 
is no Hipiah fora Member of Parliament. In a moment of hesitation 
or over-confidence, he returned, and lias now, in due form, in couit of 
justice, ended his caieer as a public man. 

Warrants were out on two members of Parliament for serious c-iimi 
nal offences — Captain Verney for cmispn mg, under an assumed name 
“ Wilson,” with a woman -Romitter an old offender — to procure .a girl 
under 21 years of age, and Mr. De Cobain for unnatural offences. Cap- 
tain Verney surrendered himself, pleaded guilty and lias been sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprisonment. He has been expelled the House. 

Mr. De Cobam keeps away. He cannot continue a member of 
Parliament. 

A GREAT deal seems to he mule, by those inclined to find fault with 
the action of Mr. Quinton and the Government of India in the un- 
fortunate Manipur business, of the fact that Mr. Grimwood was kept 
in the dark as to the intentions of Government till the last moment. 
And to this fact is chiefly attributed the disaster, which, in their op \ 
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nion, would have been aveited if that gentleman had been fully and 
timely mfmmed of tin* steps which had been decided on by Govern- 
ment Mending Jxmreng the Senapah. 

Hut the cluiacter of Ixoireng has been well described by the ex- 
M ,ih 1 r . ij t m the communication made by hint to t lie Repot ter of the 
Stiitt'Whin almost immediately after the ocumenre of the disaster. 
The exiled chief distinctly and emphatically stated that Koireng was 
on the most intimate terms with Mr. Gi mi wood, and that the latlei’s 
inemlship f*r th.it tmlnilent oh.uactcr pievented him fiom helping 
the Maharaja when the disturbance took place in September last. 

The public were unwilling to believe that the Rcpiesentative of the 
Riitish Government had supported Koiteng, du cctly or mditecllv, in hi* 
intrigues for the deposition of the Ruling Climf. The doubt lias, how* 
ever, been dispelled by the “ Story of Mampni ’’ in the Enyjislunuu^ 
evidently wutten under the mspii ation, if not with the hand, of Mis. 

( >1 on wood. Th it stoiy clenily conljnns the allegation of the ex- 
Mahai.ij.i, that both Mr. and Mis. Gnimvood were on the most in- 
timate teims with the Senapati ; so mm h so, that when Mr. Gumwood 
was at ll.e la^l moment asked to cany out the ordeis of Government, 
both lie and Mis. Gmmvood were much disturbed m their minds, 
and till'd much to peisuade Mi. O. union that Mr. Giimwood should 
be excused the unpleasant task of doing h. 11 in to his fi lend. 

The above will show, that the Government of India and Mr (bun- 
ion. who must have been well awaie of Mr. Gmmvood-,’ kindly feelings 
toward-, Ivmeng -unmistakably divulged bv himself m Ins official and 
d». im-ofiu lal communications to the highei authonties -wen* fully 
instilled m withholding Horn him, until tin* eleventh hum, the mo -,1 
lmixnlaiit infoi illation that it had been decided to .scvei Koiicug's con- 
nection with the Manipur State. 

People aic* even inclined to suspect, that 'some expipssion used b\ 
Mi. Gmmvood or Ins wife in an lingo irded moment, to their intimate 
fiieml, of the Hnlish Govemment not being well disposed toward* him, 
may have put bun on his go. ml, induced bun to make piepaiations 
befoirhand to avert any calamity that might befall, and warned bun 
against Dusting lumself in the hands of Mr. (Minton at the pur- 
posed Dm bar. It is but natuial for the pie-»s to blame the Govern- 
ment for withholding the facts fiom the public*, but now that the 
Government have piomiscd all the papeis to Paihament, the world will 
soon have an oppoitumly of knowing the whole Instoiy of the matter. 

Thf. Renares rioters arc reaping the f* tut of their' rashness. Haii 
Ahir has been sentenced to tianspm tatiou for life. He was charged 
with attempting to muuh*r two ronstublrs and the Municipal Commis- 
sioner Sita Ram's sei v, ml. The jm y found him guilty of only wound- 
ing one of the omsiahlcx and m self defence. The wounded wit- 
nesses not bring able to attend couit, ume not ex mimed, but then 
evidence as recorded by the Magistiate w is accepted by tlie Judge, 
who considered it inadvisable to postpone the tiial when pi oofs agamst 
the accused were < lear. 

d’lie trial of the fifteen for atta« k on the telegiapli citli( e has ended 
in the a< rjtiitt.il of seven and convi in.n of t* 1 • * i 1 1 Phiee have been 
sentenced cell to Imuieen yeai s' ti mspoi t.itmn, tu o each to twelve, 
one to ten and one to seven, hi addit 1 m, a swn pel boy has been 
Sentenced to tinny stupes. 

ONE of mu Calcutta dailies icioutl/ pnhlidmd \ telegram fiom 
Hyderabad, annomumg that a Hindoo gentleman fiom Rengal(Di 
Nislukuit (diatleijea) was about to mi. mu* e his iciigion and adojit 
Mahomedauism. 

Of late tlvie have been so. m ny sign.-, <*f a Revival - Engii-.li 
gentlemen and ladies horn m the Cdmsuan f mb have embraced the 
udigmn of Islam m the veiy Ihmii of Englca 1 , M dimnedau mission- 
aries have been deputed to England to pi each and convert tlie 
Christian wot hi, and, list though not tin* least, K11 ;lixh ladies of 
position have taken as their lends , ning M ihoinedan gentlemen 
gone to England from India for the pm poses of stu ly- that there 
was nothing strange in a gentleman who G not a CbiGtian and who is 
not a goo l Hindu adopting the f.iilh of the mleiscf the wealthiest 
Native State m India. Hut the fact is not so. The Rkrampore friends 
of Chattop.Hihya will be giatified to learn that tlune is no danger. 
The telegram above refened towns no more than a hoax, and that 
the Hindoo Doctor has not the remotest idea of renouncing lus own 
religion. 


The new Perfect Phonograph invented by Thomas Edison, and 
recently brought to Calcutta, although exhibited to limited audiences 
at the Asiatic Society, tlie Dalhousie Institute, and some other 
such places, was for the tii-t tune placed before the general public 
at the Mahoinedan Liteiary Society’s Cnnvctsaiione at the Town 
Hall in Match last. The large number of Native gentlemen who were 
present thcic and who had never before seen this wonderful invention, 
weie veiy much astonished to hear it speak, play a number of musical 
instruments, imitate birds, whistle, &c. When the' Viceregal party 
arrived in the room, Father l.afont in charge of it requested the Viceroy 
to speak .1 few words into the Phonograph. Lord Latisdowne, who took 
a very great mteie-it in the exhibition, spoke the following words 

“This is a wonder ful invention, but brfoie we can consider that it is 
“thoioiighly perfect, we shall expect of it that it will do for us what a 
“good reporter never fids to dr) and that is to correct the bad 
“ gtainmai of our speeches.” 

Sir Charles Elliott followed with the woids : — 

“This G the first time I ever had the honor of addressing an inani- 
“ mate .mdieduce of this kind and I tiu-*t that it will receive my ie- 
“ maiks with as mm h attemion ai\d th it they will pioduce upon it as 
“ mm h elf-ct as those leinaiks have often produced on a much more 
intelligent audience. ’ 

It was then the tui n of Sir Ftedenck Roberts, who addressed as 
follow -I 1 

“ 1 am going to inspect the Volunteeis tomorrow, and although I he- 
“lieve they will 111111 out in fair numbers, I hope that the next time I 
“inspect them then immhei will be hugely increased.” 

After tin-., Fathei Lnfont tinned the instillment, and it immediately 
lepiodm.cd the wmds of the speakers one after the other, in exactly 
tlmir respective voices, to the gieai amusement and delight of them- 
selves as well as the huge number of gentlemen present. 

• 

\V I. were not a little slat tied at the news of the death of our excellent 
neighbour and fi mini, R 11 R iliadar Suat Chumler Giiose at bis resi 
deuce at i’allnllah, on l’uesday tlie 51 li instant. He bad visited us a few 
days pieviou-.lv, towaids the close of the List month, hale to all appe.it- 
an< and heaity beyond question Unsuspicious of any danger, we led 
him through an acrimonious debate. He was quite equal to tlie orra 
sion. Who could imagine that death was near. Hut the inexmable king 
had alirady oideicd his victim’*. Coffin. He laboured undet a "hronn. 
complaint — diabetes. He had kept the disease under check and 
he went about in the wmld like other men. All the time the enemy 
was advam mg his mines, and at last burst upon him with a tumour. 
Instead of letting it atone, he underwent an operation. A fatal mis- 
take ’ Through the deep aitilieial opening made the lifeblood was 
di allied. At last he expiied. 

He belonged to a respectable family of Chinsuinh. He had received 
the best education of In*. <1 ly at tlie Hoogly College before the Uni 
veisiiy wis esiahIGh *1 A good mathematician, he entered the Public 
Wmlo Depailment and rose to tlie highest olfi e open to men of his 
grade, and even obt um*<l rank as an Honoraiy Engineer, receiving 
at the sine time ihe impoitint Hinge of the Akra Brickfield- 
' H's set vice* as .1 ,ul minute executive 01 a civil engineer have been 
vaned and m vai ion*, p n ts of the cmmtiy. He always served with 
cie-lit. Hr. sui)»u air style of living and lus inclination towards culit 
vation and -.••iHeijuently his sup. -nor coinei satmn all so rare m the 
n itive put of tin* -.eivne disposed Europeans to him. He was 1 
genial kind in m of iniuh annabilily. 

On the i' f mnivud ition olthe liispector-Gcnor.il, the Madras G »v- 
ei nment hriv -.auctioned a special bonus of R-. 55 ^ for distribution 
mi mg tlie M 1 im 1 S e*ci d Police foi special aptitude 111 the detection 
>•1 (huants and thmi siio.es-.ful prosecution. The Btitbduy or the New 
\ -u’- D ly -i C i/'*t ' e m iy fm l Abdul S iban Sahib, the Special Police 
In -peiioi, a K’n la R mil 11, fm lie is iee >aimeuded for tlie honor. 

Then for the .a leu si D of the picture 1 We do not know who is to 
h« single l out fm special mention -the Police or the committing 
Magistrate. 

O 1 tin* tph F -hinny, m Rareilly, on the Queen’s highway, near the 
Distiict J r.l and close to the police lines, a number of wa-dietmen 
ju-»t 1 fum mug from a fi'tnJuvrf of their clan, elated with drink, fell 
upon an ekka driver and, m a row, despoiled his fare of a puggre and 
asdiiiel. riievweie arrested and committed under sec. 395 
India* Venal Code as dioits. After awaiting thciMrial in jail f‘>r 
two month*-, they have been convicted by the Sessions Judge of being 
drunk and dismdeily in a public place and fined Rs. i$ each. 
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IN writing last week of the veteran Dr. W. H. Russell „ s the first atH , 
,' reH ' eS ' rf S| " C “ I Co^Pondant*. we forgot a curio,,, f act which 
has been only lately brought to notice. The pedigree of , hi, noh e 
journalists is higher far. I„ cradle was a palace-i,s founder 
, e occupant of a throne. The Press is thus in a double sense enno- 
bled by its war correspondence. The first war correspondent was a 
sovereign— one of the greatest sovereigns. When the other day the 
Kaiser of Germany showed his scorn for newspapers and editors, the 

wellknown Allgcmesnc Zeitung of Munich retorted on him by claiming 
)„s great ancestor and whom he professed to regard as his model, as a 
gentleman of the press ” and an able editor. The great Frederick 
was indeed an all round journalist, able to hit off an epigram, indite 
.mart paragraph, describe a military operation, or launch ont a leader 
L.ke Napolean, Frederick the Great appreciated the power and po.en-' 
„al,.y of the pres, and, like him, utilised it in his interest. He kept 
himself informed of what was published in different parts of Kurope, and 
employed special agents at the three centres-London, Hambur.r and 
the Hague to read newspapers for his information. Of course, he" tried 
to influence the chief papers at Ho,,* and abroad by communicating 
news and h,s views to them. He wrote a large m.mher of articles 
winch he got inserted by his charges ef affaires and other represent- 
nvesm the journals of the various countries, besides those he indited 
>,r his own Prussian press. Professor Droysen, who collected a vast 
•mmber of these articles for publication in a German military mac, vine 
has given proofs of a great many of them being the productions of 
the monarch’s own brain and hand. Lastly, to come to the point 
.tailed by us, His Majesty contributed to the Sfiener Zeitung under 
the title of “ Letters of an Eyewitness,” describing the course ofthe two 
ns. wars in Silesia. Never before had military operation, been 
minutely reported for a newspaper by one on the spot. Kredeiick the 
Meat was thus the Father of this important branch of journalism-the 
iibt War .Special. 


U Manch «<iter, nn amateur representation of AVw.v and Juliet , 

the fight between Meicilio and Tybalt proved true. The exclamation 
of Mercutio “ I am hurt. A plague on both your houses.” was no feign- 
ed ejaculation. The youth who personated Tybalt had so woikr d him- 
self up for the play that he ,n right earnest stabbed his rival in the chest 
; V " h ;l s "' ord wl " rh penetrated his left lung causing almost instant 
h ith. The coroner’s verdict was of course accidental death. 

I hat ,s by no means a solitary example ol realism in acting. Read- 
“IS l.imiliar with the annals of the stage will recall several notable 
undents of the kind. Macready, for one, used to get dangerously 
-I'lteri insomuch as <|u,te forget that he was playing a play for amuse- 

" :uk1 '"^ruction. Or one occasion he had veiy neatly played 

moself into the hands of the Cotoner and the court of Sessions. As 
dacbetli he came down upon his interlocutor with unaffected velie- 
nu nec, and almost a fatal result. 


religious edifice alone, the purchaser purposed to demolish it. He wa 
opposed m his attempt. He sough, the assistance ofthe Folic, 
j u 11 man, appealed to their hrethien and prepared to rese 
ie sacrilege. They raised an awmng.and unfmled a ,e,t bannei 
esterday there was some apprehension of fight, hot the Polic 
ere on , he alert and all temained ,,u,et. That .ptiet wa, the quie 
fore he stmm. It hurs, this fotenoon, in a desperate attack o, 
1 ohee as the power which the Mussulmans thought supported the 
the'n ‘ Se | P ' rSUh ^ fcW me " " f ,,,e l* ,r al t'ohee station were touted 

Sri, nth ;r e M \ T S C;, ' k '‘ 1 ln " ,n ’ hea,,ed '*» Stipe, i, .tendon, 

,e I n ' r" ' n '" VS ,lBW lo Q’-'o.s and orders wee 

allavail'T ° f " ,e tmom to concent, ate 

a v ,., emeu on the scene of action. Alanning ,epo„s stil, came 

• the lohce had been worsted and that S,.pe.in,e„dent Pal was 

°"7 I he " " ,c c °ni„iandei -in-Chief fi„ nself with h „ whole 

hi' 77\ 17",. ha '‘" 10 ,he fcld ' M ' Liiilbeil, accompanied by 
e| UIJ Mi. Laniard and Siipeimtendeul Roheitson of ihe Detective 
■orce, at the head of European ronstahles and Mounted Police 
Mimed to the spot. They saw the despeiate fighting going on, the 
lo .ee scarcely able to approach the enemy, while they, a mult,. ud, 

’ " l,B ' V <>'> 'Mm incessant shone, s of stones ready to hand, 
having been left on the wayside for .epanmg the mad. The presence 
lie s o the Police and the demonstration of, force made by 
hem somewhat abating the c.mdict, Mr. Lm.beit tailed on both sides 
to desist, and leaving his dogcart he walked fmwanl towards the mo, 

que to see the pries, or chaplain of the place. He told the people, „ 

W? 1 "\r a "| y >:r , ,eva " r< ’’ s:ly ,,e ""’" U1 "7 10 toe it redressed 
While Mr. Lambert was parleying. „„e ,ascal fiom behind, with , 

sudden blow with a club, prostrated Mi. Roheitson ,m the road The 
others narrowly escaped the same fate. This was the signal fora 
general atta, k and the icsu.nption „f host, hues. More Policemen 
wee called up from the various stations and the Head-Quarters we.e 
d.amed of the entire European element, si, II ,he Mussulmans fou-ht 
W„h such determination and used their advantages so well, th.it victmy 
inclined to them. Mr. Lambert the.eupon sent to Fm, William fm 
assistance. A body of Kmopeau troops marched o,„ of the fort and 
reaching Dhu. mtolla coiner look possession of all the tram cars and 
pi needed. Their p.ogiess was micrcepted at Cornwallis Square- 

7777 lhe '-»■ fe The v. about half pa a 

j O clock 111 afieinoon. M,. Lin, he,, I, „.’ reeded m res.„,„, , 

oidei with In , Police. Al.lhelMIue cog , ;e.| have „ h„ and mos,' 
of "lein iu< coved A few will , 

resistance the Cab u„a Fmce neve, cm c , md w. tp„p„cd 

lor. Miissiilm.ms too have sulfeiH. 

The have been man, -some fo„y „„ ,, T| „. 

danger is not yet all over pel hap.. IV 4 u „| , .,. 

of ihe Police watch the neighlmm lv,o.| tonrdit 


rile young Emperor , if Get many has indirectly done a service to 
; m " ct a,,d ‘ uedl '"<-ly '” Ml naval powers. He has lately been 
• ' iking a speech to the students of the Naval Academy at Kiel. He 
picssed Ins appreciation ofthe educational value, in training the 
• lv y for actual service, of the sham encounters instituted in England 
™ l888, He Wi,s 30 s;,ns M-d IV, th these English naval manntnvrcs 
•• at ie meant to introduce in his own countiy the same system of 
"’""Mly passing the German Navy through similar illustrations of 
“ ' V:i1 Mri " e S>'- Th; 'l, I*e declared, was the only .aiimial method of 
‘'aimng officers and men for actual seivice. 

eVent witho " t P aralW m the histoiy of Calcutta has occurred tnday- 
I,8h ‘ bt5 ‘ weei * ' h e I’-hce and the citizen*. Fighting with guardians 
, ' er ls n,,t a rale occurrence even in Calcutt.i, hut never was it so de- 
, ' ( m " led 0r on 50 Ur « e a scale ns today. The Iienares Riot has, indeed, 
77 repef “ed and in some respects, aggravated. The quatrcl here as’ 
is about a place of woislnp, only thete it was a Hindu templc- 
om '!t.' S 3 Mahomedan one. The mischief had beeii brewing f or 

; ( "' le . " ys- A Hi| idu who is known to our courts for his haste to be 

j ” . w " hout re S ard to others, had purchased at a court-sale a piece of 
^ ltad '" Ri on ,he 2 4- Perganas side of Upper Circular Road, 
oh'n'ned formal possession. But the real possession was not 
e ‘‘sy, as there was a mosque on the land. Instead of leaving the 


Kf.Pkvi IV, lhe ll.ttl.sh l.istoi y of ol 1,,, ,| , v . ,, hiio 

given up their king the venge „„ e of l„, , . 

Senap.il, , still pinve, his title of., Thl . ^ 

M.mipni, su-h as it ,,, t. inn.il he rom„l..(e |„ M , q |„, (|j 

n.cmt of India I, „l Imoi since the d„t,„h.„„ , 

»f Septembc, but now he „ wanted ami lie In.,, . If keeps aw ,v l)m,l„ .* 
aie exposed that he is not to he I,. el. u it ,11 t„ | )e | l;ll t, ,,| IV( . , 

longal .Major is a piisoner in the h inds ol P.,,,,,1,. An .th. , M.,,... 

Ayia G.uel, Minister of tile JJmh.u, has ,1 . UIest e,l 

Empmy shews that M,. Ommoo, c; ,i,„ It -I ;ln( , M , s . rs , 

SOU and Cossins we.e beheaded by ,!„• pool, 

Mr. Grumvotul w.is - stabbed. 

Lo,d K.pon d.cw the alien., .... of ,l,e If „,s- „/ f.., r , ls , he u . n ,; iul 
ptndainied lor the captu.e of the R gem, Senapat, and otlu.s 

Lmd Cm., .eplied tnat he felt >„„■ tlm V,ee,„y ne«tr ,s„,ed such t 
piotlum.itiou. 

The Gaa/te of India of today puhl.sl.-d „ S, ml , contains a selec- 
tion of the papers that have passed he, wee,, ,he of Ill(ll . t 

and the -Seneiaiy of State. The , vllil Its en|e ' 

has this morning, m a telegram seveial c..l..,,„„ long, g, u . n „, e besl 
of what has appeared. Kion, this we ,eg,e, .,,,,1 that the Govern 
ment of India have not clea.ed themselves f,.„„ the cl.a.ge of vvheedlme 
the Semap ui into a meeting for the pmpoa-of captu.mg him. The Gov’ 
einment vehemently deny tha, they could eve, plot such baseness o. 
•ha. Mr. Quinton could be capable ol a, hut ,he y q u|I! ,|y proceed to 
describe how, under their instruct, on, ihe tiling was ti.cd 'by Mr 
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Quinton Without success. Such stultification tvc have rarely come 
across. Wc must ieserve further notice of the subject till the arrival 
of the G.izelte in Cakulta. 

Ml>SRS. Srliollny & Co. have resigned the Agency of the Pioneer Glass 
M.innfartiii inji Company, Limited. It has been taken up by Messrs. 
V(Jl „ t & Co. The new Agents have brought new vigour into the en- 
trrpiise. They have suggested .1 considerable uu »ea->e of capital, to 
meet the higher rost of the marhinei y and the cost of purchasing 
the freehold property on which the buildings of the Company are 
situated at Tittaghm. The property consists of about nine bigg ah s 
of land with an annual giound rent of Ks. 20. The circular to the 
shareholders now issued by the Directors enumerate the following 
advantages of a glass manufactory in this country : — 

Cheap raw material in unlimited supply. 

Cheapness of Native versus English labour. 

Saving in packing, freight, mtei mediate charges and breakage. 

The adaptation of the output of the factory to local requirements. 

A laige building for the accommodation of tire workmen and factory 
hands lias been raised. The plant and mat Inner y has been paid for and 
has ariived in chaigc of a profession?!! fuinate builder. An expert, both 
theoretical and practical, has been secured for five years as the Factory 
Manage, . A professional crucible maker and two English glasshlowers 
have also arrived who will Irani native woikmen in their art. Of the 
four Directors, ihtee, we find, aie natives, llengalis two of them 
familiar with the laum lung of jmutstock enteipnze, and the third being 
a wellknown Zemindar and mai chant and a prominent member of the 
Native Chamber of Commerce. The company will manufacture medi- 
um- bottles and fain y glusswaie of various kinds. The plant uow im- 
ported is capable of turning out, if confined to tins woik, 34,000 
gross of medicine bottles usually sold at Rs. ft to Rs. (> t> f>cr gtoss. 
This is calculated to yield a net profit of ft 0111 Rs. 40,740 to Rs. 57 . 74 °- 
'fire company must be warned against bunging into the maiket such a 
quantity and making a ding of drug bottles. They ptoperly announce 
t lieir intention to put the factory on different kinds of glass-woik. 
The enter pi is»i is essentially Bengali, having been originated by 
Bengalis. The name chosen is meant to indicate the fust of many 
similar factories in this country. Here is a legitimate opportunity for 
genuine economical patiiotism. 
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THE CENSUS. 

\ V 1 have read the preliminary Census tables com- 
piled bv Mr. Haines, and more particularly his gene- 
ral comments, with great interest. The work could not 
be in better hands, lie has done it excellently as 
one doing a thing ion amove. The promptitude 
with which the returns have been abstracted is worthy 
of all pi iise indeed ; it fairly took us by surprise!. 
And y t the Census Commissioner is not wholly 
‘.atisfied himself. As it is, it was within live weeks 
of the enumeration that the results were published. 
Mr. Haines, however, would have been ten days 
earlier, weie it not for the unpunctuality of a single 
dishict oliicer in the Centr il Provinces. Neverthe- 
less, the speed with which the preliminary compilation 
lias been made must be. regarded as highly creditable 
to the organising capacity of the Commissioner. 
It is also gratifying to have his assurance that this 
peed huo not been secured at the expense of accuracy. 
Accepting this assurance as to the character of the 
.ompilalion— at woik presumably prepared by experi- 
enced abstracters — the question of the accuracy of 
the enumeration itself must remain one of which one 
i.anuot unfortunately be quite so confident. 

The * numeration itselt must be regarded as only 
of very approximate value. Nor is this any discredit 
to the Commissioner or the system he laid down for 
the work. In ihe very interesting letter with which 
ne forwards to the Government of India his prelimi- 


nary tables, he describes that system, and it is one, 
which, on the whole, must be pronounced as excellent- 
ly devised for guarding against errors of calculation. 
But the initial stage was, we fear, not much guarded. 
The work of enumeration was often left to men with 
the slenderest qualifications for a task of such respon- 
sibility. From the opportunities we have had of 
testing the work done by these men, we have reason 
to suspect that, generally accurate as the census may 
be in regard to the population numbered and even as 
regards its division into the two sexes, much too 
great carelessness has been manifested in recording 
age. This is a particular of great importance. Con- 
clusions of the utmost value,.depend .upon the age- 
tables, and even now Mr. BaTiies* is hopefully looking 
forward to these to be in a position, with their aid, 
to explain many things which are, in their, absence, in- 
explicable. Correct age-tables are of scientific value 
in various other ways. But so far as we can seje, we 
must wait for some time before we have a Census 
conducted by a more intelligent agency than the 
army of unpaid, ill-selected and ill-supervised enu- 
merators. On the question of age, even intelligent 
men have the vaguest notions. Ordinarily, educated 
men betray at times ludicrous ignorance of their own 
age. Our notions respecting the age of children are 
untrustworthy in the extreme. The age of women 
and particularly of Hindu widows is still more stag- 
gering a problem. Add to this, the well-known po- 
pular ingorance and even superstitiuos prejudice that 
prevail among the ignorant lower classes with respect 
to age. And we have a situation of difficulty far 
beyond the class of men whom we carelessly appoint- 
ed to enumerate these particulars to grapple with. 
We make these comments in no cavilling spirit. 
The work of an Indian Census is of colossal extent 
and beset with peculiar difficulties which are absent 
elsewhere. The continental size of the country, with 
its divisions into British and Feudatory Provinces, 
and some of the territory like Baluchistan and Upper 
Burma only recently acquired, coupled with the end- 
less complexity of its ethnic, linguistic and religious 
peculiarities, makes the work 011c of a formidable kind. 
No criticism of the results of the census will there 
fore be fair which fails to take note of these diffi 
culties and to make ample allowances for the^i. W 1 
recognize this aspect of the -subject fully and arc 
quite disposed to he lenient with errors, but still the 
errors must be acknowledged as such and the charac- 
ter of the work truly appraised to ensure caution- 
use of its details and figures. We are afraid tin 
same carelessness which we have pointed out in re- 
gard to the reporting of age has prevailed in otln i 
respects.- Notably has this, we are afraid, been the 
case in recording the varieties of race, tribe, sect, i*c 
— distinctions requiring some degree of intelligence 
and education to understand and deal with. 

Barring a few points like these in which the Census 
will reasonably lie open to objection, the work h.e- 
been done well. It is a great work, and Mr. Baines 
has great power of organization in dealing with it- 
He is himself far from confident that the rules am 
instructions he issued were observed in all cases. 
We know they were not. Any llagrant cases of ' v,r 
ful misconduct on the part ol enumerators have nut 
transpired, but the general low level of their intel i 
gence is an unfortunate fact which is beyond dispute- 
For, the rest, there has also been negligence on the 
part of supervisors and superintendents of Charge 
which there was no adequate means of preventing 
These have vitiated the result, but with a general') 
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unintelligent agency to do the first work of enumer- 
ating, nothing better could be expected. Still, how- 
ever, we believe the main enumeration of the popula- 
tion is fairly reliable as well as the relative propor- 
tions of the sexes — a point of no mean value. 

REGISTRATION OF CARRIAGES AND 
CARTS. 

\Ve are glad to see that Mr. Cotton has bethought 
himself, in his Bill, of the hard case of hackney- 
carriage owners in some municipalities adjacent to 
Calcutta. We have more than once pointed out their 
grievance, and it was removeable by executive order. 
Nothing, however, haj- been done so far. Well is it, 
therefore, that, though late, the remedy comes from 
the legislature. 

Under existing arrangements, the owners of these 
carriages have sometimes to pay registration fees 
twice or thrice over to two or three different munici- 
palities. A carriage, for instance, is kept in one Muni- 
cipality, and used there as well as within other Muni- 
cipalities. In such a case, if it is registered in only 
one place, it is not enough. This may sound prepos- 
terous, but the fact is even so. Not unoften is it arrest- 
ed within other jurisdictions where it might be found 
plying for hire, and subjected to great molestation, 
blackmailing, and ultimately to fresh taxation. This 
is certainly a great hardship, the effect of which 
is seriously to injure the growth of a trade in our 
rising suburban towns, which it should be our aim to 
encourage rather than to repress. Fortunately, the 
evil is confined to two or three of the municipalities 
round about Calcutta. So far as Howrah, the late 
Suburban Municipality and Dum-Dum are concern- 
ed, their jurisdiction in regard to the carriage tax is 
common with the Calcutta Municipality, and this ar- 
rangement is as it should be. Under this arrange- 
ment, the Calcutta Corporation registers all carriages 
in these towns, and a rateable distribution of the re- 
gistration fees, after deduction of the expenses, is 
made among these municipalities. The South-Subur- 
ban, and the North-Suburban, now called Baranagar, 
Municipalities were not included in this arrangement, 
and hence they have latterly claimed a separate juris- 
diction from Calcutta in regard to carriages kept with- 
in tfieir limits, while, as the chief place of business for 
these Carriages, Calcutta continued to exercise her old 
jurisdiction over them as before. 

This uncertainty and, above all, the splitting of juris- 
diction in respect of these carriages, not only operated 
to the prejudice of a trade entitled to tender treatment 
at the hands of the local authorities : l hey were not 
only the source of great molestation and of excessive 
taxation upon owners of hackimy-carringes, but they 
inflicted no small injustice on the smaller municipa- 
lities excluded from a common jurisdiction with 
Calcutta. These asserted, it is true, an independent 
jurisdiction of their own, but even this did not help 
them much financially. They made some small addi- 
tion to their funds by registering their own carriages, 
but still they went without their fair quota of the fees 
due for carriages kept outside their limits in Calcutta 
and the late Suburbs, but habitually plying within 
those limits. A common arrangement as now pro- 
posed by Mr. Cotton will be lairer to all the municipa- 
lities concerned. 

After this, could not a similar common system for 
the registration of carts in metropolitan and, suburban 
areas be devised ? The same hardships arising from 
the same division of municipal jurisdiction are suf- 
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fered by cart-owners as by hackney carriage-owners, 
and it is high time that both the cases should be dealt 
with now and at the same time. This will require a 
slight change in the Calcutta Municipal Act, giving 
the Calcutta Corporation the same power of register- 
ing carts as is now proposed in regard to carriages. 

THE TRIBUNE LIBEL APPEAL. 

The Punjab Chief Court, thtough Sir Meiedvth Pfinvden, have thrown 
out the appeal of Sudar l)yal Singh in the Warburtnn defamation case. 
The two main grounds taken and aigued were derided against the 
Sirdar. They were (1) “that the Magistrate had, with reference to the 
provisions of section iyS C. P. C. exceeded his jurisdiction in taking 
cognizance of and charging the applicant with an offence falling under 
section 502, I. P. C, without complaint of an offence under these sc< 
tions, and (2), that the conviction was bad in law because it was 
necessary to prove both that the applicant had abetted an offence under 
section 502, I, P. C., and abetment was not proved ; and it was necessary 
to prove that he knew the in liter published to be defamatory : and 
such knowledge was not proved.’’ Regaidmg the litst point, the couit, 
without being technical, held 

“ Possibly the draftsman of the complaint and the complainant Im 
lieved that section 500 was applicable to ihe propuetor as well as to the 
other persons charged, and as to the complainant, this view is suppoited 
by his examination. But it cannot be said that lie complained against 
any one of the accused umfer that section only. In our opinion this 
is a complaint regular and complete as regards the offence under sec- 
tion 500 I. P. C., ii regular and defective as teg.uds the offence unefet 
section 502, l. P. C, but nevertheless, complaint of an offence falling 
under it, and we cannot therefote say that there is no complaint of an 
offence under section 502.” 

In addition, the Chief Court point out in our scientific code the loop- 
hole of escape for the careless magistrate and against the technical 
objecter, that a magistrate being competent to entertain a complaint, 
any irregularity or omission in the complaint is no ground for reversing 
the conviction, unless that omission or it regularity occasioned a failure 
of justice. Whatever omission there was in the complaint was sup 
plied in the evidence tendered in support of it. We for our part have 
no objection to this liberality, if it vveie umfoimly extended to all. 
In point of fact, the same objection which is oven tiled in one case, is 
allowed to prevail in another. Tins absense of fixity is a great re 
proach, and causes much lieai t-hurnmg. 

On the second point, the judgment says . 

“We are of opinion 1 hat there is ample evidence that the applicant 
abetted the sale of the copy of June 7th which w is purchased at tin* 
office of the Tnbunc by Mr. Uus,eH ll is not denied ih it the appli- 
cant is not the propuetor of the newspiper, or 'hit by lus genet al 
authority and for his benefit copies of ilie piper are kept on sale at the 
Tribune office. Keeping an otfn e fin the sale of the piper and author 
ising a person to sell on ins behalf air evidence tli U the npplic ant 
intentionally aided the sale of every copy of the papm that is sold at 
the office, actoi ding to the definition under set lion 107, I. I’ C of 
‘abetting the doing of .1 tiling -ibis abetment is listinct fiom abet 
illPllt of ail offence ulrnh IS defined Iindet sntion loo, bill pionf of il i- 

a step towards proof of abetnvnt of an oflViH e. Avoiding to scdion 

108 ‘a person abets tile 1 oinmis-.io,i of an of1» n«_e who abets the com- 
mission of an act whu Ii would be an off n< e if commuted by a peiyo. 
capable by law of committing an offence* c. illi the same know ledge a* 
that “f the abcitoi.” 

It does not appear to the Conn tli it, 

“ for a conviction undei srr timi \ ’? 1. !* <’ it is m phd 

lion to ptovmg that the siller knows the '-nb.fiiK'; sold to contain 
defamaloiy mitten, to prove ,d-»o I I1.1t he knows the m itler to be defa 
mntory. The section » ontauis no e\pie,, piovisi m to tins ' If* < t, and 
IS ill tins respect 111 m. liked oontiast to so tern 5-0 In tli «t ser hmi tin 
printer or engiaver of any panuulai 111 aiei hum be moved to ‘kino 

or have “nod teason to believe ih it sin h m 1 1 1 < ■ 1 is ihfoniioj’, in vnni 

person.’ This provision dclrnes tlm m n\ • .1 iMs.oiy to (onstitu’r 
the offence defined under *.«_*< lion r-o I'lmtui" or hi ;r ivnr; .1 p.nii 
cul.ar matter is in itself 1 me< h urn a I id. and 1 \i"'l;m.in ma) .md « fie' 
does punt matter in a 1 mgnage winch he does r,.>i mi lu-i.md, m mnv 
eivuave a putme, /.(*., 1 cam iltuc, which '■» po .ly <1*. f im itoi v, ic 
total ignoiance that it is so, and in either 1 »-e In* i> not a* - oiding p» 
the code to be* ieg.aided as an olPoidei ft n 1 d<"i!>t rn < oss.ny, in 
oidei to substantiate .1 rbaige nader snlimi to pime that tin 

seller of a punted substance knows its contents, win- h imparts proof 
that he linden stood the language used, and to prove that Us Contend 
are defamatory. But tin in appeals to hr* no need if the < onlents ate 
defamatory to prove bother th it he knew them to be defatnatoiv 
In cases wheie it is necessary to prove .ig 1111st a poison that lieht- 
committed defamation by publishing an imputation when thn in itler 
published is per \e ill faieaioi y, all tli it tin* prosecution is bound 
prove in the fust instance is he fact of publication. When thaler 
clency of the imputation published concerning any pen is M liar n 
the reputation of that ptison the omit is fully justified in mBiiiii' 
from the terms of the inatier itself th it the publisher intended to liana 
or knew, or had leusou to believe, that such imputation wuiid l.ai”. 
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his reputation. This is the doctrine of the English Courts as laid down 
n Regina versus Harvey (2 B. and C. 207). If any authority is needed 
r or this proposition H is only apart of the general doctrine that every 
.nan may and should he presumed to know the natural consequence 
of his own a* 1 

Th'* Sessions Judge was of opinion that the article had defamed the 
complainant himself, whereas, according to the Magistrate, the matter 
was defamatoiy of the complainant’s .mother. The Chief Court hold 
that it is good conviction, if thuie is defamation of any being in whom 
the complainant is interested. 

“ It is enough to say that both Courts were justified in finding it 
-the mallei) to he defamatory, either to the complainant or to Ins de- 
» cased inoihei.” 

The Bunjab Court thus supply the omission in the Penal Code of the 
definition of “ defamatoiy matter.' 1 

“ There is no definition m the Penal Code of the expression * defa- 
matory matter’ which dot**, not occur under section 4 '/) or section 500, 
but is used in ser tions 501 and 502 I. P. C. But th«ie is no difficulty 
in asreitaining the meaning of the expiession from the < ontext. De- 
famation we take to do any imputation made or published, in any of 
the modes described by section 4*/;, concerning any person which tends 
to haim the tcputaiion of such peison subject to the explanations and 
exceptions appended to that section.” 

The contention regarding knowledge is thus disposed of : 

“But hete it is contended that something more must he shown, 
namely, that the applicant knew the aiticle to he defamatory so as to 
lender the publication of it an offence. This it is said is necessarily 
involved in the definition of the offence in the words 1 knowing it con- 
tained su< h matter,’ 7. e. ‘defamatoiy matter.’ A mens tea it is said is 
necessary to constitute eveiy offence. If it he neressaiy to found a 
t harge under section 502 I. P. C. that the person who sells or offers 
for sale a newspaper containing defamatoiy matter knows the matter 
to he defamatoiy, there is in point of fact a finding to that effect in 
this case in the judgment of the Sessions Judge. The Judge finds that 
‘ he,’ that is, Sirdar Dyal Singh, ‘ received a copy of each issue a* it 
appeared. He must thetefore have lead the libel complained of, and 
he could not have failed to see that the words were defamatory as 
regards the complainant. They appeared too at a time when a sot urns 
attack against complainant’s character was being made in the columns 
of the paper.’ ” 

The only fact found is that the proprietor received a ropy of the 
paper and it is all presumption that he read it and found it to contain 
defamatory matter. 

Thete is a gleam of hope for other sellers of defamatory matter. 

“ I11 regai d to the contention as to mens tea , it may he conceded that 
generally, if not nmvei sally, a mens tea is neressaiy to constitute a 

t i min.'ll offence But is time no mens ret 111 the definition of the 
offence falling nmler section 502.'' The definition leijuiie.s knowledge 
that the punted .substance sold contains defamatory mattei. A person 
w ho conducts a Iniaim^s in the course of which he is liable to sell 
books, or papers, or the lik'* which may contain matter who h is m- 
jnrious to the reputation of another prison, and may lie m fact def.i- 
matmy as defined in the Penal Code is hound by reason ot the penalty 
imposed by this set turn, if not otheiwise, to ahst.un fi.*m selling anv 
nook or the like which, to his knowledge, contains matter which is 
def.unatmy. If he sells in ignorance of the contents he is not guilty 
of the offence under this section. If he sells nolwithstandin 4 tin* 
knowledge of the contents, and the contents ar*' dHim itoi y, lm 1 ■» 
/mlty. The seller m India is, if I really understand the English law 
• in the subject, in a better position than peison*. in England, who, m 
tin* course of then business, sell books orpapcis containing detama- 
101 y mattei, for In* Inner me li 1 hie c 11. n in ally as well as < iv illy vlnghei 
-a not they know the contents of (he punted sub. tance sold. On this 
point I will only lefrr to the Cfimtnt/ Digest of Sir James Stephen, 
Chapter A.WII, amt in pai titular to aiticle 270.’’ 

There is no escape for the accused unless he can establish the 
tit fences in the Code. 

“The aigument that th«* offender under section q :>2 must know that 
the matter contained 10 the substance which he sells 1-. defiiMamt y for 
criminal as well as for civil pnipos^s is noi, m our opinion, of any 
weight, as we c onsider that it is mu nn 1 ss.irv to prove that lie* knows 
it to be defamatoiy It is enough for the ptris**( mion to prove that it 1. 
defamatory, and it is then open to the accused prison to establish any 
hf the numerous defences which the exception, to section 400 grant to 
him, so as to show that the matin is m»t defam »toi y. If u is pioyed 
*.o be defamatoiy, and the knowledge described in mjc li«,n s.jj I. V. C. 

pioved, this is sufficient for a conviction.’' 

That may be tolerable “Justices’ justice,” but it is scaicely worthy of 
a siipenor court. British Judges aie expected to he pathcnl.ii in exact- 
ing all the requirements of criminal jurisprudence. 'Ine Chief Court 
*- c*t their face against the orthodox doctrine that knowledge or intention 
•s the essential ingredient in crime. So difficult is the question of defama- 
tion that many edilois, without the slightest intention to libel, publish 
matter which a court may adjudge defamatory. The question as a rule 
is simply above the proprietory. The Chief Court doubtless aim at 
substantial justice, but it was scarcely their business to alter the law, 
though then views were certainly worthy of the consideration of the 
legislature. Even in that regard it ought to be remembered that 
defamation is a strange offence in the East, the creature of British law. 


The Sirdar was fined by the Magistrate Rs. 3,000 in a lump on three 
charges. The Sessions Judge upheld the conviction on two charges 
and reduced the fine by Rs. 500, appoi tinning Rs. 1,000 to each of the 
charges. The Chief Court do not consider the fine excessive, consider- 
ing the nature of the offence and the means of the Sirdar which last 
guided the first court in its sentence. 

In fine, the I’unjab Courts have done as far as lay in them to dis- 
courage the enterprize of the Press. 

THE INDIAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE. 

TI 1 K ANNUAL MEETING. 

After the reading of the Report, Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar 
addressed the meeting as follows : — 

Your Honor, and Gentlemen, 

The Report, which with your permission ] have read, has been a 
rather tediously long one, and it would be cruel if J were to pro- 
long the tedium by any idle words of mine. Before an audience 
like this, and indeed before any audience in the present day en- 
joying blessings which Science ha> made Nature scatter broad-cast 
over the world, any attempt to discourse on the advantages of 
Science would be unjustifiable impertinence. And though in view 
of the progress, the very small progress, which this Institution has 
made in the course of upwards of fifteen years, during which time 
Science has made rapid strides in the favored countries of the West, 
giving birth to marvellous discoveries followed by equally marvel- 
lous inventions, all tending to the comforts and happiness of man, 

I sav, though in view of this lamentable state of things in my own 
country, the temptation is great of re-iterating what I have been 
saying for nearly a quarter of a century, about the absolute need 
of the physical sciences for the regeneration of the Indian races, 

I must resist that temptation. 

The time has come when I may fairly assume that all this is full v 
understood, that the utility of this Institution is no longer a matter 
of doubt, and that all that is needful now is to find out ways and 
means to bring out that utility. The Association has already a good 
L*c»ure-hall which will serve its purpose for some time to come ; 
and will soon have, through the magnificent liberality of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Vi/.ianagram, a splendid building for the 
Laboratory. But the building, to use the words of Clerk Maxwell, 
is but the outward shell of the Laboratory proper. The life-blood, 

I need hardly sav, is constituted by instruments of illustration 
and research, and the animating spirit must be the men who will 
devote their lives in it o> use thus'- instruments for the exploration 
ol Nature. Through the munificence of one of Bengal’s noble 
sons the Association lias hitherto been enjoying the advantage of a 
good inllecrion of scientific apparatus with which it is working up 
to this dtv. But when it is said that this collection is being worked 
for upwaids of a do/.i 11 vears, it will be cadi) understood in what 
state* ih v mint be now, and how needful it 11111*1 be* to replace and 
supplement them bv newer and tn ire modem instruments if the 
Assoi iation must k*_ep pace with the progress ot discovery. 

'I In*, means flv: expenditure of a good sum of money, and the 
Association ought to be enabled to comm-md it. It is due to Balm 
Rail Kissen Tagort who has hitherto helped us so generously and 
that ar a time when without hit* help vve could m>t have commenced 
operations ar all, that our millionaires who have not yet come for- 
ward in aid ('I the Association should follow his noble example, and 
that oth< rs whose in 'arts will nor permit them to imitate him in the 
magnitude of his liberality will not deem it unworthy to come for 
wa.d each according to his means. Nothing, in mv humble opi- 
n’on, is a greater mistake* than to measure the value of a charitable* 
contribution In its ainmnr. And I am afraid it is this mistake 
which prevents the majority of my countrymen from taking that 
active part in all rn.»vctn:nts for the public good which but for it 
they would take, and it is thus that this fatal mistake deprives such 
mo\ enu nts in our country of their really public character. 

But suppose we succeed, as i believe we shall, in having a vvcfl- 
cquipped Laboratory, there will yet be wanting some thing, the 
mo. t essential thing, rn vitalize it, that is, actual workers to work it. 
Hf v 1 0 get them is the most difficult problem in our country. The 
me has n<*t come when we may have faith in unremunerated 
workers. The men of leisure are not the men in any part of the 
world who contribute by their intellectual work towards the intel- 
lectual advancement of the race. The Counts d« Monccl are soli' 
ta * examples e en in Europe. It is the poor student who must be 
furnished wirh leisure, that is with freedom from anxiety for the 
satisfaction of irresistible animal wants and cravings, in order that 
his mental energies may be conserved and utilized for the conquest 
and annexation of nature’s domains in the service of man. 

But this again means the outlay of a large sum of money, much 
larger than is necessary for the equipment of the Laboratory. The 
Report ha^told you what the state of the funds is for the endow- 
ment of a professorship to be called after Lord Ripon. At the time 
the proposal for such a professorship was made it was hoped that 
considering the imperative necessity of a professorship and the dear 
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and honored name with which it was intended to be associated, the 
citizens of Calcutta would not allow a long time to intervene he- 
tween the proposal and the endowment ; and indeed to quote the 
wolds Sir Stcuari Hay Icy used when presiding ar our annual meet- 
ing in 1 8 8 8, “if ever there was a project which deserved the 
enthusiastic reception of the people of this town it was one pro- 
jected for their benefit by Lord Ripoti, twice urged on their atten- 
tion in public by him, subscribed to by him, and to be called after 
his name.” In view of the project of the professorship falling 
through from want ol funds, Sir Stcuari was quite justified in re- 
proachfully asking, “in this wealthy city is Loid Ripon’s name then 
forgotten ?” and in leaving us to draw the moral. Sir, 1 must 
confess I have been the principal delinquent in this matter. I am 
afraid I have not moved about it with sufficient energy to acquaint 
my countrymen with the project itself to gain lor it their suppoir 
and aid. And I therefore hop" with the Committee that my counriy- 
mcn will not allow it to remain a nn rh, but will now come fotward 
the more readily to make amends for theii past neglect and maL- 
it ere long a reality. 

The Repoit has told you of His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar’s handsome monthly connibutioii towards the establishment 
of a permanent piofcssorship, and also how the money, being vis 
vet inadequate (or the remuneration of a full-time professor, is pio- 
p.ised to be utilizxl tor the present, till cither the Association is in a 
position to add its own quota to ir, or which is a grearer probability 
lill the Maharaja may see fit to increase the amount of his coinrihu- 
non. At any rate tlo re seems to be everv prosp:ci of thi, piof-*,- 
sorship soon passing Ivvoiid the nebular st.ige and settling down 
into a permanent endowment. 

In this way by a giadual but a very slow piuecos the Association 
may rise to the dignity of a scientific institution, fulfilling in a 
humble way the functions of diffusing and may be of making small 
additions to scientific knowledge. Rut it must be muembored that 
bv the time it attains to this dignity Science will not remain in 
ttiiu quo in Europe and America but will have advanced, and if that 
advance be, as ir is very likely to be, at its present accelerating 
rate, our poor institution will suffer immeasurably by comparison. 
To avert this catastrophe, for a catastrophe ii will be in view of our 
glorious past and the promising present when the progress of en- 
lightenment has become so rapid under the blessings of Western 
education and the fostering care of a beneficent Government,- to 
avoit such a catastmphe must be the earnest endeavour of cvety 
patriot. And the only way, which I can think of, by which this 
may be effected, is to set fro* and properly diiect the two bums oi* 
energy that arc to be found in the country, partly latent and paitlv 
woi king or rather being dissipated in wrong directions, I mean the 
energy of intellect and the energy of hoarded wealth. Wc have 
ample and satisfactory evidence of the existence of astonishing 
amounts of both forms of energy. To liberate and properly direct 
the fotmer in order to get the maximum of woik lmm ir, it is ab- 
M>lutely necessary to libei ate and properly diiect the latter ; and 
when this is done, when wealth becomes the help meet of iutelli 
gencc, the airears due to a vaticty of* causes will be made up, and 
the time hastened when India shall regain her lost pie.stige. 

“Mypcojlearc perishing tor lack ol knowledge,” is literalK 
applicable to the people of India, fgnor.im.col the eternal hws i 
by which the universe is governed has hr night death into this eoun- 
u\, death physical, death intellectual, (Lath moral. And is this ig 
norance to continue here when the rest of the world 1-. abla/e with 
the light of knowledge f The light of knowledge elsewhere, unl-“.s 
we can make it our own and add to it, wiil nor avail us but will 
only render the darkness ol our iguor.ume the more visible, It j-, 
to help in reluming the light <4 know IjJgc in the breads ol m\ 
countrymen thar this Association (its bv, m > .nldished, and that 1 
nice nearly sacrificed a whole life nm:. 1 t. .1 t that I lm,* i,« >r 
done so in vain, tor 1 believe vv"r, one will .1 Imu with Shaik S.udi 
that — • • * 

JL' Jot 1 d ^X) 

JU* JU y ^ ^ d tU 

Job ^J-C j| yX 

The children of Adam through knowledge attain peif«;*tmn f 

Not through pomp or splendoui, »u lies 01 po-.-se,Moii-, ; 

Km the sake of knowledge you should consume v-mi self like a candle, 

I or without knowledge God cannot be known 

THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

Sir Charles Elliott said : — 

I feel rather embarrassed at having to a.idrc*s such an audience 
as thi^ because it is a well-estibli died d - time that a speaker ought 
to know more of his subject than the pcopl * whom he addresses ; 
whereas it so happens that while inmost all of those whom l sec 
around' inc arc old supporters of, or are familiar with, this Associa- 


tion, this is the first occasion on which I have been present at any 
of its meetings. 1 am satisfied, however, that I did not make a 
mistake in assenting to the request that I should become President 
of this Association, and so take rhe place of my predecessor in the 
Lieutenant-Governorship, Sir Steuart Jiaylev ; for I see, on looking 
through your past reports, that for many years either the Lieutenant- 
Governor <>r the Viceroy has generally been picH-nt at your annual 
meetings ; and ir is quite right that Government should support and 
encourage everything that is done to pnmiotc the growth of the 
love of science in India. Now this A.socution lias one peculiar 
merit, in tint ii 1 fiord i opportunities to voting men to pursue th"ir 
sin 1 1 c » in science alter they have gone ihiongh iluir usual curiicu 
1 11 m and liken then Umv.iMty degree, that L, at a tim' when inanv 
of them aic apt to think that they have learnt all that thmc is l<» 
Icon and know all that needs to be known, and that tliev mav as 
well go out into the woi Id and cease impioving their minds and 
begin to cam money for themselves. Rut we who are old and grey- 
headed know that the time never does come when rltete is nothing 
Lit to learn 01 when education should c case ; and then* fore 1 think 
r lut the soc iety of Bengal g Morally, and of Calcutta in particular, 
owes a great iobt to rho^e d. voted and public spiiitcd gentlemen 
who have carried on the seiics of useful and valuable, if soinevvhit 
jtistnisc, lectures of vvliuh wc have heatd an counr given in the 
icport which has been leid thi', evening. Now, g : 11 tie men, 1 am 
not going to say anything in pi a iso of* Physical St iciue to-night. 
Your present e here and youi connection with tins Association shows 
that you already know and 1 cali/e all that 1 could sav on such a 
subject. Rut 1 wish to submit to you one particular illustration of 
the direction in which a spiead of the studv of Phvskal Science 
must benefit this lountrv. You have all of von lead the lesults ol 
the Cemiis which lots recently been taken, and you lure no doubt 
pondered wuh some alaim and anxiety over the fat l which it dis- 
( Iomm, that the population of India has iiuna ed by 22 millions 
during the last ten years. Just think vv hat an enormous figure 22 
millions is ; it is a larger number than the whole of England con- 
tained 20 vcais ago— a larger number than tli * whole of Gr at Bri- 
tain contained jo years ago. It is a v:r\ sciious thing to think that 
ev’etv ten vcais this country has to provide additional food for mu It an 
immense population. It is a commonplace say ing that India i-> a very 
poor tommy— so poor that it tan haidlv provide food for the whole 
of its population ; and yet here we have an increase of 20 millions 
everv ten years ro scramble with the exiting crowd for their scanty 
portion of food. 1 don’t suppose anyone who is at all a student ol 
Political Economy can look without anxiety on the prospect of what 
the country will come to ii the population goes on stea Mly increas- 
ing at this rate. You have no doubt seen a letter which Sir ). Caird 
wrote to the in which he urged that the difficulty should be 

met and rh<: increase of food piovided bv introducing a more scientific 
agriculture. This recommendation of Sir J. Caird’s makes one 
i think ol the saying, “Vous ct«*s 01 lev re, Mons. ]ossc.” Mmis. 
[ii'.se, you r-’inember, was a jew dlor 111 one of Moliere’s plays, and 
whenever any tumble happen', to the house he is interested in, 
wherhei it be the illness of the d uightcr or the misconduct of the 
son <>r the incapacity of rhe h Mil ol the house, th i only 
advii.'* h«* can give Hum is to hu,- iimic jewels, Sundarlv Sir 
). Gawd is linioir, a-* a sc leutifi -i:;ri€ nil in isi, and his advice 
is to intro ltn c mote sttemilic agnciil. ire. Now I do noi wish 
1 in the least to d- •<icimu<- agtn uitute. I heliow it will do 
; mi'll go »d : a". 1 1 tiuu that on*- oi tin* results of rh" lecture*, 

j given it" re \ 'll lie todiimt juiciical <_ It .* m i< a 1 knowledge to t lie 
| impioveinent <>t agiiciiltui.il pu»i Rut though 1 am not a 

i jew llo, I h ir : a no.tiuiioj m\ own. and it i. one rh.tr impic s< d 
• us 1 : 11 js >n in* wli"u 1 was emplov . I alo., • wuh Sir j. Ct'idoii ih" 

1 Earn, i: C mum, <ou, an 1 vv is hd 1 1 that wav t > nn 1 e a * p- c Pil 

| st udv >'f t!i ; , b. an- '1 0} k" miii' 1 . Th" do< t line who h I p> c .all v 

> r"Coinm";id 1, th' tru * 1 111 0 I n ‘-uppLiug b)od t ■ » r h . * . v * 1 
1 in. H a .lug : j' 1I1 m 1 tli" itu ro j 11 t mu of a DivrMtv ol ( ). 1 u: i 
j iii’,. Ih" gt'.i mifoitun" 0} Indii is th ■ alien" ol 'inii 
. ! i ■, 1 1 "uf \bnsf tl w ho! ■ r.f 1 li" jiop.d.U |o;i f oi at 1 asr <;«) p* l 
j to 1 1 , is Mill'! d n a ,im nil . 1 - ; and h-eu • u liayp . th it il a o 
Jthi ; , \vi'M> ; w nil 1 lie* c 1 op, l do n- U sp • 1 1 . "I .1 n v , • !i vv 1 

j c at i-t • • '[’li -* 1 > * 1 - ir ii but ' * ‘ii if tlicr. u an v t 111 por ai » d r or«, h t 

■' man-eve . .ive ” • > i 1 ig pun coup, j ann ,"t . in, an 1 a n"i"ial 

[ i]i ,tt" o' > 11-.. N nv til" gt -at <•'*," to! trio." who at" i 1 1 1 c • 1 1 ■ r « • I 
■ in the vveliai «*. i!ii, country -hoiiid b* to tak them njf the laud ; 
to piovid" a dper.tty of on u p it ions, tlirouyh vvhi«*h i!n \ may ob 

//o/.'i »:,*,# r’c l'ni»* P.luoil. W ! ■ tli" Riood is puig, its uk illa- 

tion culm uud cqu ioi«* uud th" n< 1 v" , well sti ting, u i* ui * c* 1 ll. The u; 
I’lh , |io .-cs-s i in. 11 \ »dt«»u , powcu in ' cc m mg t hc-t* rs*- entiuL "f health 
by pm, Ivin , icgukilm;;, and sti engllieumg tin* fluids and solids. 
H'dl"W <\ s Pi U ( .in p" , orilidmuly ir , omm«mded fo a|| pet-o n , sidf^-i 
mg li -mi 'ihuMciol rlig'f Uioii, 01 ivoi tied bv nmvous fimu-, or 
iiem .dg'f pons. They r oi 1 e< I m idity a d hrui tourn, dispel sn k 1 pm! 
a< .i ", qi.n k"M the :v tern of the bv* 1, and a< t a-, alteratives and g"it I" 

I'm* vve ik and rl^fi' ilf* may lake them without ll 1 •. 

vc i\’s Pals am "lumi m.y snviceable to invalids of nntubl" foi st Ini. 

Jls Uu'V r usg Hie ac'tuM of eveiy^ organ to its tint 111 a] idamiuid, a .<1 
ai.ivc-uady *.\eiu;c a calming and sedative influence. 
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tain wages ami subsistence, irrespective of agriculture. And it is to 
Physical Science that we mainly owe the possibility of offering to 
the people tin-,c different kinds of occupation. Take railways, for 
instanc' . I .!.it'*' iy von know that the Indian railways employ 
about j Natives of tins country ; 200,000 people who, but 

tor th • lailwavs, would be jostling each other on tlie fields, and by 
their competition would be raising the rate of rent and lowering the 
rate of agricultural wages. Now railways owe their entire exist- 
ence to the Phvsital Sciences. Science invented the steam-engine 
—science taught how to roll iron and to cast steel for the girders 
and the permanent-wav. But science has now done all that it can 
tor tail ways ; we do not hope for much further development in 
them, though we hope for an immense extension of them, and that 
there may be soon 10 or 20 miles of railway for every mile that ex- 
ists now. In what other direction, then, could science promote 
Diversity of Occupations ? There is the great field of mining to 
which science opens the door. You have, within 200 miles of 
Calcutta, one of the greatest coal fields in the world ; and yet it 
has been so little worked that not many years ago more coal was 
brought to Calcutta from England than was excavated by the total 
output ol the Bengal coal-fields. Already there has been much de- 
velopment of these mines. At the present day the whole of the 
railways in these parts are worked with Bengal coal, and 700,000 
tons of coal are annually used by the steamers that leave this port. 
In a very few years 1 hope that the import of English coal will 
totally cease ; and in this and many other ways there is immense- 
scope for development in coal mines. For it is not in Bengal alone 
that coal is found ; we have also found it in Palamow ; we have- 
found a large field on the skit ts of Rewah, into which as yet we 
have only put down two or three insignificant boreholes ; we have- 
found it in Berar, and we have recently found traces of it at the 
foot of the Himalayas near Darjeeling. It is Physical Science that 
will teach your young men to go about with open and intelligent 
eyes to understand the stratification of the rocks, and to read the 
indications which the strata give as to the probability of finding 
coal or other mineral wealth ; and wherever mineral wealth exists 
and is exploited, there a new source of employment is created 
which takes the people off* the land. Then look again at petroleum. 
India some day will be an immense producer of petroleum. There 
arc great areas of it in Beloochistan and near Rawal Pindi in the 


north-west, in Assam and Burmah in the north-east, which we arc 
only now just beginning to touch, because although we have long 
known of them, we have not had the trained scientific and ex- 
perienced men required to work them. Why, in upper Assam 
alone there is an enormous tract well known to be extremely rich in 
petroleum. I myself saw it 10 years ago, and its existence has 
been known for more than 30 years. But it was only last year that 
for the first time a successful experiment was made and a boring 
sunk which tapped the oil so that it spouted up just as you have 
read of it spouting up at Baku on the Caspian shores or in the 
great oil-fields of Canada. All we need is the growth of a 
knowledge of Physical Science to teach the Natives of India how 
to deal with these natural resources, and then we shall no longer 
import kcrosinc from Canada or from Russia, but shall produce all 
that is required lor our own consumption, and in producing it shall 
afford employment to a great body of labourers who will be inde- 
pendent of agriculture. Thus far I have only spoken of mines ; but 
I might have easily said just as much on the subject of factories, 
which, as you know, have provided a new source of employment 
which has added greatly to the well-being and comfort of the in- 
dustiial population of this part of Bengal. And what could fac- 
toiics have done without science 2 Not only has it given them their 
motive power, the steam-engine, but the spindles which spin the 
thread and the looms which weave the fabrics in every part and 
detail of their machinery, owe their existence to the lessons taught 
in the laboratory or by practical mechanics. I think, gentlemen, 
that I have now said enough to illustrate this doctrine that the great 
want of India is Diversity of Occupations ; that the growth and 
spread of Physical Science is the only means of relieving the com- 
petition among agricultural labourers and diverting them to other 
fields of usef ul work ; and that few men can deserve better of their 
country than those who have devoted themselves by their support 
of this Association to the spread of science in India. The labours 
of such men as Father Lafont and Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar are 
given without remuneration for the pure love of their subject ; 
and I trust that the benefits which will flow from their devotion 
will long be remembered among you, and that they will have the 
highest of all rewards, the reward of feeling that they have spent 
themselves for the good of the country, and not spent themselves 
in vain. 


BENGAL BONDED WAREHOUSE | 
ASSOCIATION. : 

CnhiiltiX, 1 $tn May, rSor. 1 

'flic Halfyc.uly General Meeting of Pm- J 
puetors was liehi "this day at the moms of the 
Association, lo2, Clive Sheet. 

Prk fn r . 

Rajah Dooiga Clutm Caw, C.l.E ; David 
Cnwie, lw|. ; J. A O aw fold, Esq., by hts 
At tot tie v, I). (. o\\ ip, lw| ; J l, V (»<>h:nd Law, j 
FAq ; G. if Kiel namlei , E-q. ; E-tate of Mis ; 
M Kieinamlei by h'-i Executor G If Kin- 1 
natidei, Esq ; G. 1 C A. Kiel minder, Esq ; . 
H Piatt, E-q ; G. living, FNq. ; Sonmj Mull j 
Behai 1 y, Esq 

It was purposed by D. t.ouir, E-q, and 
seconded by II. Piatt, Esq , that R >jah Door- ] 
ga Chum I Jaw, Cl E , do take the < hair. 

The advei lisement of the Meeting having] 
been read — 

It was proposed by the Chairman and se- j 
conded by G K. A. Klein mdci, Esq j 

That t fre Kepoit of the Dimm-khs he teceiv- j 
C(T and the accounts passed as emm t. , 

(\ mii'd. j 

Proposed by I). Cowie, K-q , seconded hy ■ 
G. li vmg, Esq. - > 

That the divisible smplus of Rs. 37.SS5 2 7 
be appt opr rated in tenns of the julamlhih | 
put agraphs of the Directors’ Kepoit, and that ( 
a dividend be deflated <d Rs 16 per sli.iie 
payable on and from Monday nr\t, the iStli 
May cm rent. 

Can ied. 

Proposed hy H. Piatt, Esq, seconded by I 
G. Irving lwj 

That Mr. David Cowie he re-elected a 
Director and that Komar Knsto Doss Law he 
elected a Director in the room of Rajah Door- 
ga Churn Law, C.l.E., who retires. 

Cart ied 

Proposed hy G. H. Kiemander, Esq., se- 
conded by Sooiiij Mull Hehatry, Esq. — 

That Mi. J D. Maxwell he elected a Direct- 
or in the loom of Mr. \V. J. M. McCaw, who 
has vacated his seat on the Boatd on proceed- 
ing to England. 

Carried 

Mr. D. Cowie expressed the regret of the 
Shareholders at the retirement from the Board 
of Rajah Doorga Churn Law, C.l.E., who, for 


11101c than twenty yeais, had iendeied the 
Association sri vices of the highest value. 

Rajah Dooiga Chum Law briefly expiessed 
his sense of the kindness and cotmesy he had 
mvaiiahly received fiom the Boaid of Ducct- 
01s and the Shareholders. 

Purposed hy G. living, Esq., seconded by 
the Chan man — 

That a special vote of thanks he given to 
the Sen clary foi his cv client management of 
the .1 ffaii s of the Association. 

Cat t ied. 

With a vote of thanks to the chan, the 
meeting separated. 

(Sd.) DOORGA CHURN LAW, 
Chau man. 

S. E. J. CLARK K, 

Sect el a 1 y. 

REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

M)R TH K 

Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association 

OK TH K 

Half- 1 'ear ended 31 >/// Apt it iSgi. 

t. Your Directors submit tor examination 
and appmv.d the accounts of the Association 
fin the hall \ear ended 301 h Apnl 1 8 9 !• • 

2 . On the 31st Oitouei last, the uncollected 
rent bilU unomit**d to Rs. 19,149-15-1, during 
the subsequent sox months Intis writ* i.wied tot 
Rs. (>2,256-11-10. Of these two amounts 
Rs. 64,404 14 6 have been realised, leaving 
Rs. 16,941-12-5 outstanding. 

]. 1 ue divisiole smplus amounts to Rs. 

37,885-2-7. Your Duectors have set apait, as 
usual, the sum of Rs. 2,000 to the ctedit of the 
Repair and Building Fund. 

4. Two of your Duectois Mr. D. Cowie 
and Rajah IJooiga Chum Law, C. I. E., letue 
by loianon. Mr. D. Cowie offers himself for 
1 e-eleruon. 

A Director will also have to be elected in the 
place of Mr. W. J. M. McCaw, who has vacat- 
ed his seat on proceeding home. 

5. The Hydraulic Lifts continue to work 
well and satisfactorily. 

6. After deducting the sum set,apart under 
the Act for repairs, the divisible* balance will 
be Rs. 35,885-2-7. Of this amount your Direct- 
ors recommend that Rs. 32,000 be applied in 
payment of a dividend of Rs. 16 per share, and 


the balance Rs. 3,885 2 7 be earned to the nest 
half-year's account. 

DOORGA CHURN LAW. 

DAVID COWIE. 

M. M SAIN. 

II PEA IT. 

GEO. IRVING. 

Calcutta, 9th May, 1891. 

BENGAL BONDED WAKEHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. 

’03KL) DIVIIJKNI). 

T H K Dividend foi the Half-year ended 30th 
-*■ Apnl, iS‘H, of Rs. 16 ner share will he 
payable on and from the 1 St h instant. 

S. E. J CLARKE, 
Secretary. 

Calcutta, May 15, 1891. 

THE PIONEER CLASS MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, LIMITED. 

"VT O 1 ICE is hei eby given that an Extraor- 
^ din. 11 y Genei.il Meeting of the above- 
named Company will he held at 2 7, Pollock 
Street, Calcium, on Monday the 1 St h of May 
1 S9 1 at foui o’clock m the afternoon, for the 
pm pose of coiAuleimg and if thought fit, 
passing the subjoined resolutions : — 

(t). That the Capital of tire Company be 
increased to Rs. 3.00,000 by the issue of 1,500 
shares of R*,. 100 eat h. 

(2) . 'That the Articles of the Association of 
the Company be tillered as follows : — 

P>y striking out and cancelling articles 95, 96 
and 97 theieof, and 

By altciing the word “five” between the 
woids “than” and “nor” in at tide 73 into 
“ six ” 

By adding the name of Bahary Lall Pyne 
to the list of the first Directors of the Com- 
pany and that he be appointed as a Director 
for the fixed period of five years inteimsof 
article 76 of the Articles of Association. 

(3) . That the appointment of Mr. S. K. 
Voigt, as Managing Agent and Secretary u> 
the Company be confirmed. 

By order of the Board, 
VOIGT & CO., 

Managing Agents 3 s * Secretaries. 

Calcutta : l 
9th May 1891. J 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S pills 

A RE universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Di earns, and all 
Nervous and Tremblin r 
pEECHAM’S PILLS’ 

OECIIAM’S PILES 
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OEECHAM’S pills 

1) 

nEECHAM’S PILLS 
nEECHAM’S PILLS 
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) EEC HAM’S PILLS 
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JEECHAM’S PILLS 
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B E 


Sensations, &c. 

The fitst dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minute s. This is no fic- 
tion, for they hfjve done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sutfeier is 
earnestly lequested to 
tiy one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTHAGUINKA 
A BOX 

F01 females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for le- 
moving any ohstiuc- 
t ion or inegulaniy of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
and robust health. 
This has heen ptoved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which aie ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disoi - 
dei s of the Livci , they 
ai t like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to work vvon- 
deis on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u til a 11 Mac lime. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular s>*- 
tem, lestoie the long 
lost complexion, bung 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human fame. 
These.ate facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
beisof all Hnsics of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees t' the 
Nci vons and DfTilita 
ted is, BKK(T f AM’S 
PILLS the 

Largest Sale of Atiy 
Patent ALdtiitn in 
t he XV at Id. 

Indi \ 


Solk Aofnts 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES a CO. 

Wholesale Depot, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


MOTICE.-Mf.ssrs. Naylor Son Crimes 
Sc Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. if l } z d. size 
12 annas per box. 2.r 9*/, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to infomi our customers and the public 
that we aie clearing our goods at reduced 
puces. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA Sc CO., 

29, DHURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT RILE. 

rilHK following publications by the Calcutta 
I- Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Squaie, at No. 1, Uckoor Dull's Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Sheet. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Ooidoo translation of the Memoiial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyava\ta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tat karat n a (of Santipore), author of 
Vasndeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

(). Abstract of the I'yavasta m Knglish 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilrnani Mookerjee 
MV, H L, Piofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a pieface by the Piesident of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


FOR SALK 

Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth Gilt Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound ... ... ... !<■>. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS Si VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

III* TWEEN 

Calcutta anil Independent J'/pperah , 
BY 

SAMBHU C. MOOKERJEE, 

For met ly Minister to the late 
NWVAR FaRIDODN / \II I.AIIAPOOR, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim ot Bengal, 

• • Behai and Oussa.) 

/ at fetly Munster of the Tipper ah State . 

Apply to Manager, “REIS& RAYYET’ 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s I. .me, Wellington Siuet, 

Caicui i’A. 

T 3 ERS 0 NS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
I Consumption, Diabetes, Pile>, Lencoi 1 ha_a, 

Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paialvsis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Livci, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have heen given up by 
doctors and kabrrajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Ccitilicates of, radical cuies are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofiis-.il 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoytiath Moitra, 4O, Mooktarain 
Baboo’s Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Manava Pharma Sash a, or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Duties 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and revised by Graves Chamncy Haugh- 
t on, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Puce Rs 2, postage As. 2. 

Bhagavat-Gita , Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with Sanskiit Text. Thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Meghti Data, Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H. H. Wilson, with the 
Sanskiit Text. Cloth, Re. 1, postage t anna. 

Shakuntala, or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. Jones. Cloth, As. S, postage 1 anna. 

Maebeth — An Explanatory Pniaphinse of ; or 
Macbeth rendered into hteial Prose. By l)i. 
James R. Ballantyne, Principal, Benaies 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage anna. 

Wilson's Si inski if- Fng/is h Dictionary , by 
Professor H. II. Wilson, }id edition. Unab- 
ridged. Leather, Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

Asiatie Researches, composing the Histoiv 
and Antiquities, the Aits, Sciences and Litei 
atme of Asia. A faithful repniit with Plates, 
&c. Vol. I. Rs. 3-8, postage As. 3. Vol, II. 
Rs 3-8, postage As. 3-6. 

Aycen Akbcry, or the Institutes of the Em- 
peior Akbei. Francis Gladwin’s version in 
3 vols. Vol. I, Rs. 1 -4, postage As. 2. 

Please mention tins Paper when sending 
for the books. 

Id PIN DRV L\I, D\s, 

No. to'i/r, Mussulmanpara Lane, Calcutta. 


IN TIIE PRESS. 

Uniform with “Travels Voyages in Bengal 1 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

HY 

the Author of “Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis Ray yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs, 4 
„ meie legistenng subscribers ... „ 5 

,, Oulinaiy purchasers ... ... ft 

A P P l .Y T( ) rill- M v N A < ; l-‘ u , Ret s and Ray yet, 
i,U<koor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet , Price p annas 

<>t > copies foi a Uujiee, 

ARM V UHOIMi ANIMATION 

With sp «.ial reference to the Ouostion of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

/»)' Gift. A.yrernv inionsuv. 

Apply to Ren Ra\yet Office, Calcutta 

JEYES' SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

I n the \ .mnu , dupes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

aie invaluable in the Indian 1 Inn. tie 

Thev an* perfectly haimle-ts, nnu-po, -oiimis 
ami non irritant. 

1 hey h.ive piov'*d pflh'.u 1011s m 
diseases They fine \wmmU and ulcers. Fien 
Letiei s have found them valuable. 

To the mb and tin- pooi , ihe health v ami 
the sick, thev ate alike welrmn 

They first toy the \iui> or contagion of small- 
pox, meades, typhus and typhoid feveis. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air They keep your body clean, teeth 
stiong and skin pine. Your bed fio t ‘ from 
bug >, your drains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
hapnv results in the sick room, kitchen, .md 
eveiy other pait of a house. 

Agents. — DYCE, NICOL & Co., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’’ 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout- 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer, 
injr ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LU M B AGO, SC I AT i C A, F A CE AC H E 

SPRAINS, it is the sutest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their seteiest and most 
chronic foim. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relit f in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost loo lemark.ible for CRKDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES ami tlit*. 
ortures of TOOTHACHE f A single applies 
tion will reiicve you. 

In Sore-thmat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is umveisally if commend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Onenlal Balm is used by the best Ph> 
sicians in the world m their piactne. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intiinsic viitue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popul irity win. h no similui pte- 
paratiun has evei before attained. 

Sold in Hot tie* ol i AY. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemist 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta . Smith StanUtieet & Co., 
K. Scott Thompson & Co. ami Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping W atch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

price es. e-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 1 louts with one winding, shoit wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk secondhand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be rcpaiied by any 
watch-maker for a ttifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Pi ice... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
pievent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. l*i it e ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 15 S 

Chain. 

White Metal Albeit Chains, standing 
acid. 01 all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Gini.ea Gold do. ... ...20 

Canadian do. ... ••• 3 0 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of lepaits, stone settings, Waltham and Watcr- 
buiy including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful wot Union for our jobbing dept., 
our chaiges ate based upon the very lowest 
( ale illations. 


Ra. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt, 
eel watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough, 
est use. Otlieis sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S 
Gooniah of District Mtinsiffs Court from 
Clncacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25” Mr. B. V. Clietty from Auantapur 
says ; — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
puce was Rs. 25.” Mi. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says:— 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of thiee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, E.u 1 mgs, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set widi 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Rc. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ittby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silvet Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAY YET 

( PRINCE A NO PEA SA N Tj 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Pol it us. Literature , and Sou el) 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Yeail) ... m au\ame ... R-s 12 

Hali->c\irly ... „ ••• ?> 7 

Ouartcii) ... >> n 4 

Monthly ... „ ••• Re. !•$ 

Single or sample Cop\„ ... ,» ° ^ 
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P. K. MOITKA, 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

ELIZABETH. 

DURING the weary months, when Paris, all closely surrounded, 

Fougnt with starvation within, fought with the Germans without ; 
When, though the master of millions, no man could leave or re-enter 
Were the need ever so great, were it for others or self ; 

When many knew that a word, if into the city transmitted, 

Ruin would surely avert, fatal delusion remove : 

Greater perhaps was the suffering, deeper perhaps was the heart-ache, 
Caused by the stoppage of news, than by the stoppage of bread. 
Those who were pining for bread were only the poor Parisians, 

Those who were pining for news numbered both them and the woild. 
History, when wilt thou tell, how many the mothers too tender, 

.Who in that endless suspense died for the want of a word ? 

Nothing, however, so tragical lies at the root of this story : 

Tis but a straw l picked up, drifting about in the storm. 

Duiing the period of agony, when the political centre 
Wandered from Paris to Tours, wandered from Tours to Bordeaux, 

I was attached to an embassy which had, with other legations, 

Shared in the fortune of war, moving as Government moved. 

There at Bordeaux was the capital, and there in a heap were collected 
Ail the official remains saved fiom the general wreck : 

Over-worked public departments, embassies, bodies judicial, 

Newspaper offices, banks, great Paris houses of trade ; 

Also a nondescript crowd of such as in time of invasion 
Hang on the footsteps of power, feeding on public disgrace 
Place-hunters, demagogues, spies, soldiers of fortune ; 

All who had nothing to lose, all who had something to gain. 
Somehow ’twas mmoured abroad, the embassy could, as a favour, 
Letters to Paris transmit, over the enemy’s lines, 

Having been granted the ptivilege, by the high Prussian commanders, 
Messengers thither to send bearing what letters it chose. 

This was a cruel mistake, for we could no more admittance 
Into the city obtain than could the rest of the world. 

Letters, however, and messages, all of them destined for Paris, 

At our office poured in iTi a continuous stream ; • • 

Nearly all being accompanied by a most pressing entreaty, 

•Giving a view of the case, showing how great was the need. 

Piteous, indeed, were the narratives, proving what suffering tortured 
During that weaiy siege thousands within and without ; 

When all the notes to be forwarded treated of matters so uigent, 
Friends and lelations to save, heartrending fears to appease, 
Difficult is it to justify what my attention could r'wvi 
On a particular note, urgent far less than the rest. 

Who can dissect all the principles which our feelings determine, 

Fancy who can control, sympathy who can direct ? 

1 know no reason to give, except individual humour, 

What brings a smile to the one brings to the other a teai. 

She who the letter had sent, by name was Elizabeth Burton, 

Writing from England, I think much in the following terms : 

“ Humbly I beg of your loidship not to reject my petition, 4 

Merely to forwaid this note, which I have made very small ; 


'Tis to my landlord I write, but one little line of entreaty, 

Just to take care of my room, saying that l shall return. 

Ah ! how little I dreamt, when but for three days I left Paris, 

So many months would elapse ere I should see it again 1 
Not until now have I realised what a home Paris was for me ; 

Nor, till I saw it no more, how I that little room loved. 

Cat efully locking the door, I carried the key into exile ; 

There on the table it lies, useless but dear old friend. 

Summer was hot when I left, the window remained wide open, 

Now it is bitterly cold, snowstorm and rain must drive in. 

Ah 1 how the scene must be desolate, where all was lately so happy ! 

Dead are the flowers I loved ; starved are the birds in the cage. 

Would I were back in the capital ; fain would I share its privations, ~ 
Sew for the soldiers all day— sit by the wounded all night. 

Maybe of all that I left the landlord has taken possession 
For the arrears of rent, thinking I shall not return.” 

As I this letter perused, and noted the writer’s entieaties, 

Sorry indeed did I feel that *he had written in vain. 

Much would I gladly have sacrificed but for the means to assist hei. 

Twice I ihe letter re-read, then put it by with the rest. 

Who was Elizabeth Bui ton, who to high persons official 

Wrote in this tone of romance, and to their feelings appealed? 

Cleaily the letter showed charartei, and a poetical mime : 

Doubtless the writer was young — new to the ways of the world 
Why did she live by herself, in one little room unattended ? 

All in the letter proclaimed fiee tiom all sin was her life. 

Was she an artist peihaps, and studying painting or music ? 

Or a strange runaway girl, living alone and concealed ? 

Poor the maiden was probably— poor in worldly possession — 

But all the richer in mind, if my own instinct told true. 

Thus did I let my thoughts cany me, till an ideal Elizabeth 
Grew and took shape m my mind, fair as the dawning of day. 

Beautiful power of Fancy ! Such arc the slender materials 
Which for a poet suffice, forming the base of his dream. 

Still dost thou live in my memory, fair little airy enchantress, — 

Such as I wished thee to look — such as I thought thee to be. 

Sickened and fagged with my woik- -surrounded by minds uncongenial 
Loathing convention and foi ms— yearning for leisure and friends 
Oh ! in ihy plain little room, how often in thought I took refuge, 

Taking my place by thy side, tending thy flowers and buds ! 

Say, wast thou not a reality, wh»»n at Bordeaux I beheld thee ? 

Comfort and friend of those days, say, wast thou only a dieam ? 

I 11 . 

Nearly a year had gone by, and Paris had fought ,\n d snnenriered ; 
Those that were in had streamed out, those 7 that were out had 
st* earned in. 

France was again with her capital, after their long separation, 

| Proud of its useless defence, eager to soften its wounds. 

| ’Twas but a respite from suffering from the unfortunate city ; 

| Yet had the worst to be felt, yet had the Commune to come. 

| Light headed Daughter of Misery, issued of gutter and sewer, 

| Perfect indeed was thy woik, sure thy incendiary torch. 
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When will the stateliest palates, lately the models of beauty, 

Now shells empty and black, arise from their ashes again ? 

Shattered the trees in the Tuileries, headless the statues of marble, 
Marked by the bullets each house, close as the holes in a sieve. 

Split was the frame of society down to its lowest foundation. 

Sullen and cowed were ihe poor ; not reassured were the rich . 

Lost was the sense of stability, gone men’s belief in the future. 

Everything still seemed to lurch, after the earthquake had passed. 

Yet to this dreary wilderness, life was not long in returning. 

Quick was the mind that creates, busy the hand that repairs. 

Scarcely the ever re-echoing deep-voiced cannon was silent, 

Industry took to her looms, Commerce reopened her shops. 

Luxury, treading uneasily in the late home of starvation, 

-Slily returned in disguise, where she had openly reigned. 

Pleasure, quite modest at fiist, shy ’mid the general mourning, 

Now, by unnoticed degrees, sought her habitual haunts. 

Sratteied about by the hurricane, men weie still seeking each other. 

Fuend was still looking for friend, nay, often father for son, 

Doctors were seeking their patients, lawyers were seeking their clients, 
Anxious to know who was ruined, anxious to know who was dead. 
Tradesmen were seeking their customers, teachers were seeking their 
pupils. 

Difficult task to retie all that the war had cut through. 

Since my return to the capital, where all was still so exciting, 

Seeing new faces each day, meeting again with old friends, 

Seldom indeed did my memory turn to the fair Correspondent 
Whom I had seen in my dreams dining my stay at Bordeaux. 

Still, in her youth and simplicity, fair as an opening flower, 

Did she return now and then such as theie had appeared ; 

And I would catch myself wondering whether I ever should meet h-r, 
Now that she doubtless was back in her beloved little room. 

As I was sitting one day engaged on official despatches, 

One of the servants came in bringing a name on a card, 

Saying a lady was there who asked to see me on business. 

Brief would she he, had she said ; only a minute no trior e. 
Carelessly taking the card, I read, Miss Elizabeth Hurt on. 

Written in ink weie the words, in the same hand as of yoie. 

As she those simple words wrote, little indeed she suspected 

What an effect they would have, how many thoughts they would 
waken. 

Little she guessed I should hesitate ere I the waiting-room entered, 
Hearing the beat of my heart as I the door-handle turned. 

She was alone in the room, nor heard she my step as I enter rd , 

But at the window she stood, watching intently ihe street, 

Where all the opposite houses, by fiie and bullets disfigured, 

Still with a terrible truth told of the great city-fight. 

Theie as she stood unsuspectingly, graceful indeed was her figme ; 

Yet, ere I looked on her face, instinct had told me the tiuth. 

Poor ideal Elizabeth ! Youthful and beautiful being ! 

Thou that my heart had conceived, thou wast a thing of the past ! 
This was the end of the mystery ! This was the end of the idyll ! 

Angry I felt with myself, angry— God help me ' -with her. 

How did she dare to be otherwise th m as my fancy had painted? 

Or, at least, why had she come ? Why had she broken the charm ? 
But as # I looked on the diess, all shabby and wmn, she was clad m 
And no that pale and thin face, worthier feelings returned. 

Might she not once have been fair, as fair as my day-dream had seen her, 
Eie she was faded by time, ere she was faded by want ? 

And my ide.il Elizabeth, were she now standing before me, 

Would she not wither one day, would she not look even thus ? ’ 
Softened I hope was my voice, gentle 1 hope was my manner, 

As I the window approached where the poor visitor stood. 

Simple and short was her nan alive * she was a teacher of English, 

And had Oeen teaching for >eais when the great wai -storm bmst forth. 
Little she earned by her work— her pupils weie all of the humblest ; 

Still she had manned to live, till all was wrecked by the siege. 

Dm mg the long months of idleness, all her small savings had perished; 

All she had left in her room, the landlord had sold for the lent ; 

Sold was her small stock of books, all presents from dear old pupils ; 

Sold was her small stoie of dress, cruelly needed, alas » 

All her old pupils weie gone and scattered in different directions ; 

Some in the war had been killed, some in the siege had been ruined. 
Vainly for new ones she sought ; who cared to take lessons in English ? 
*<4f No one had leisure to learn, no one had money to spare. 


Therefore she offered her services, if I required a copyist, 

Or to do any small woik, so as a trifle to earn. 

Poor pale real Elizabeth ! fi ail withered leaf in the tempest ! 

As I looked into her face, almost my dream I forgot. 

Something I gave her to do ; and secretly vowed to befriend her, 

Half for reality’s sake, half for the sake of a myth. 

Eugene Lpk- Hamilton. 

— Blackwood. 

News and Our Comments. 

The Rnjabai-the Bombay University Tower mystery is still un- 
cleared. The Coroner’s inquest into the death of the two Parsi Udies 
fiom a fall from the tower is not yet concluded. 

To prevent the Boers breaking through to Maslronaland, the territory 
west of Bechuanaland known as the Bastards’ Country has been pro- 
claimed Biitish teiritory. 

*** 

The last of the Borgias is dead. He was the great-grandson of Don 
Albeito Calisto di Borgia, and during the last twenty years eked out a 
miserable living by photography. 

• • 

Shanghai telegrams of 13th and 141I1 May report a mob rising at 
Wuhu against the “ batbatians.” The British Consulate was looted 
and burnt. The Consul and his wife escaped dressing themselves 
in Chinese clothes. The Catholic Mission building too was burned 
to the giound, but no lives were lost. Here is another opportunity for 
(he transcendentalists of the Gaibhadhan Piess— to point the moral 
of early multiplication. 

Mr. John Boxwell, Officiating Commissioner of the Dacca Division, 
died of cholera, at Dacca, on Friday week. He was about to retire 
from the seivice, having arrived in India on the j I st December 1S61. 
He died away from home, wife and children. The Bengal Government 
mourns his loss in the Gazette in black as that of “an accomplished 
scholar of wide and varied culture” whose “large sympathies and 
elevated character endeaied him to all with whom he came into con- 
tact during his long service in Bengal.” “ Sir Charles Elliott wishes to 
express his personal sympathy with the general sorrow which will be 
felt at the death of one who was no less loved in his piivate life than 
esteemed as a public officer.” 

* 

* * 

HENCEFORTH the water used for irrigation or for indigo manufacture 
from the Samn canals will be charged at 

(a) Re. r-8 per acre for water supplied on previous application. 

(b) Rs. 3 per acre for water used without application. 

(1) Re. 1 per acie for water supplied between the rst of April and 
the 15th of June in addition to the rates payable under 
(a) and (b). 

(d) Rs. 4 per maund for indigo manufacture. 

♦ * 

RULES for the Medical Inspection of Vessels at the Port of Calcutta 
<ne published in the Cahtitta Gazette of the week. 

• * 

The Judges hate* revised the Rules of the High Court, Calcutta, 
Appellate Side. They arc published in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
201 h May 1891 and come into force from the 1st July 1891. Previous 
rules and orders stand cancelled from that date, proceedings tinder 
them being governed, as far as practicable, by the new Rules. 

Mr G H Simmons rejoined the Calcutta Port Trust as Vice-Chair- 
man ou the 12th instant. 

« * 

Sir John Millais found a purchaser for his landscape for the Royal 
Academy bcfoie the Academy opened for the pretty sum of 3,000/. 
“The Flight of Mary Queen of Scots” by Govv, the latest R. A, has 
fetched only 1,500/. 

• • 

Mr. Gladstone's Budget presented to the House of Commons in April, 
1853, estimated the total income of the year at 52,990,000/ and the 
expenditure at 52,183,000/. Mr. Goschen’s of last April 1891 gives 
the respective figures 90,430,000/ and S8,444‘,ooo/, shewing an excess 
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of 37,000,000/ and of 36,000,000/ in forty years, or a rise of 9,000,000/ in 
revenue in every ten years, with corresponding increase in expenditure. 


IN England, during 1890, there were 222,68s marriages, 872,515 births 
and 564,248 deaths. For London, the figures are given at 36,753 ; 
130,680 and 89,554 respectively. 

* 

♦ * 

AT Rangoon, a young Burmese damsel prosecuted her uncle for her 
amorous proclivities. The uncle was fined Rs. 100. The young « 
counsel who conducted the prosecution is said to have conducted his 
fair client to a fortune-teller to know the result of his conduct of the 
case. 

• # 

THE public holidays during the year 1891 in the offices of the Govern- 
ment of India in Calcutta other than those under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1 88 r, are thus declared':— 

“ The Governor-General in Council hereby notifies that on the fob 
lowing days during 1891, which are not declared by the Government 
of Bengal (Notification, dated 2nd* December 1890.) to be ‘public 
holidays' under section 25 of the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1 881, 
the offices directly subordinate to the Government of India at Calcutta, 
with the exception of— 

(1) the Office of Issue of the Paper Currency Department, 

(2) the Office of the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
shall be closed : 

I.— Muhammaddan Holidays. 

Jdvz-Zuka, which falls on the 17th July, or, if the moon be not 
visible on the 7th July, on the 18th July. 

Atuharrvwiy 15th (16th August falls on a Sunday) August, or, if the 
moon he visible on the 5th August, on the 14th and 15th August. 

b'&tiha-e-du&zdahum , 16th October, or, if the moon be not visible on 
the 4th October, on the 17th October. 

II. — Hindu Holidays. 

Dutga and Lakhi Pujas y the 8th, 9th, 14th, 15th, i6th, and the 19th 
October. 

III. — General Homdvy. 

The day preceding Christmas Eve, the 23rd December.” 

The unfortunate agitation against the Consent Bill has, besides other 
mischief, compromised the cause of Hindu holidays. It is doubtful 
whether the question of the Dootga Pooja vacation will ever recover 
trom the injury inflicted on it. 

♦ 

* * 

The charge against Captain Verney, M I*., was that he conspired with 
Eugdme Rouillier to procure Nellie Maud Boskett, she being under the 
vtge of twenty-one. He had reserved his defence in the Police Court, 
bn John Bridge while commuting him for trial allowed the Captain 
bail, himself m 10,000/ and two sureties of 2,500/. each, higher than 
that demanded of the Tichboine Claimant, and highest on record. 

« *% 

THE library of the Sultan of Turkey contains a letter of Mahmned, 
found in the middle of the century in a Coptic Monastery and pur- 
chased in 1858 by Sultan Abdul Mejid fot half a million piastres. 
Professor iirrabacek, who doubted the genuineness of the document, 
has announced to the Vienna Academy of Science that he thinks lie 
is in a position to prove that it is a forgery. 

• • 

Revenge like Love is blind. But it need not be vile or horrible. 
Bacon has apologised for it as a kind of wild justice. Rut in order to 
uieiit the apology, the justice should not be executed at the expense 
of third parties. Precisely th 1% sort of injustice, and that*of the direst, 
must inhuman, was done in the case in which the Sessions 
judge of Backerganj sentenced one Gyazuddin for murder of his own 
child. To revenge himself on his nephew, he killed the child and 
fathered the crime on him. In confirming the sentence, the Chief 
Justice remarked that if ever he had a case in which the su- 
preme penalty of the law was demanded, it was the present, unpaialleld 
as it was for cold-bluoded premeditation and unnatural brutality. 

• 

• • 

SIR Henry Harrison goes on three months’ leave from the 7th July 
next, and Mr. A. Smith, the Piesideucy Commissioner, officiates for 
hi in as Junior Member of the Board of Revenue. Before Mr, Smith 
letires from the service in December, he will have the satisfaction, 
temporary though it be, hitherto denied him, of ruling Bengal in the 
position next to the Lieutenant-Governor. During the thioe months, 
Mr. Westmacott will be both Excise Commissioner and Pitsidcncy 
Commissioner. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

BRITISH protectorate over NyssaUnd has been proclaimed. 

According to Lieutenant-Colonel Fosbery, late of the Bengal Staff 
Corps, the British magazine rifle, specially that marked No. 2, is a 
splendid weapon and is sure to prove superior to the Foreign rifle in 
,the next fighting. 

At a performance of “ Alfiere ” at the Circus at Turin, Count Maffci, 
son of the Italian diplomatist, hissed the Russian horsewoman Baroness 
Rahden. The husband retaliated the loss by a box on the Count’s ear 
The Count in reply challenged the Baron to duel with pistols. Rash 
man ! no bloodshed thereafter could wash away that prompt box 
on the ear. 

The Upper House in Convocation has passed a resolution for a Com- 
mittee to suggest steps to tepress the growing evil of betting and 
gambling. 

The origin of the assuult on the Czarewitch is vat iously given. One 
account is that His Highness was attacked while entering a temple 
with boots on. A second report attiibutes it to an unruly behaviour 
of the piiuce and his party in a place of amusement when a policeman 
laid violent hands on him without knowing him. There’s a smart 
Policeman X. He has made himself immoital. 


Abnormal weather is reported from Great Britain and France. In the 
former, on Saturday and Sunday last, there were heavy snow and hail 
storms which severely damaged the fruit crop throughout the country. 
In France, snow falls and frost have taken place. The severe weather 
keeps on Influenza in England. There have been many relapses. As 
a result of its attack, the Prince of Wales is suffer mg from rheumatism 
in the legs. Mr. Gladstone is still confined to his room. Lord Edward 
Cavendish has fallen a victim to the disease. 

A CONSIDERABLE event in Hindu society of the West is the remar- 
riage of the widowed daughter of Dr. Kamla 1 ihtia Gopal Bluiidaikar. 
We do not know definitely this geuilem m’s exact position among his 
people. The Hindu social economy is a difficult subject. There are 
windings within windings m the maze of Caste which baffle the compre- 
hension of the foreigner. A gie.it Pandit in iy be a small Btahman. 
A Maharaja may be a downright Pariah. According to circumstances, 
the same act is a burst of eccentricity or personal daring or a deed of 
public significance. Caste is the pi 1 me factor in the life of the Hindu 
community, hence the ca>le view of a transaction determines its rela- 
tive importance or insignificance, lire ignoring ot this ueccssanly 
leads to error, and has led to no small mischief. 1 he European igno- 
rance on this head has been the parent of much misconception and 
consequent disappointment. Wanting this essential knowledge, how 
many mountains and hills have with serious sympathy been nursed in 
confinement to assist them in bringing forth their musupular abortions ! 
How many a reform patronized by high officials and able editors has 
come to nougiit Iroin misiindei standing the social position of persons 
and the relative influence of patties ! In the absence of castal parti 
culars, we are not 111 a position to appraise tire 11101 al worth of Dr. 
Bhaudarkar’s or his son-in-law’s act, or the social influence of this 
widow mairiagc. But we know enough to be inclined to welcome it as a 
good and brave deed. Dr Blrand.nkar is known to be an orthodox, 
though not an irrational, Hindu. He i-s a Pandit of European reputa- 

t, oll y ne of the half a dozen 01 so critical Srnski uists among our 

people. Although he has been to Europe, on the national mission of 
representing Hindu learning at one of the meetings of the Oriental 
Congress, he went abroad not as a denationalised Indian, but a true 
Brahman Pandit. His fellow Congressmen must have been truly 
astonished at the abstemious yet poitly apparition Ire presented 
among them, while their love of meat and drink must have re- 
minded him of the Vedic Rishis of his own Arya Land. In short, he 
conforms to the rules of his caste and is a full member of Hindu society. 
Any deliberate departure from lire Hindu practice of the day by such 
a man, himself a Brahman theologian of eminence, cannot go for 
nought. It must sink m the mind and heart of tire unsophisticated and 
the candid paits of the Hindu community. 
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THE Ceylon Pearl Fishery, which closed on the 24th ultimo, has been 
an unprecedented success. It has brought to the Treasury a nice 
windfall. The Government receipts amount to over Rs. 9,60,000 or 
140 per cent, of the original estimate. This is said to be the largest 
revenue derived in any single year from this source by any Government 
dining the present century. Mr. Twynam, Captain Dorman and Dr. 
Attygalle and other officers, who by their zealous and efficient manage- 
ment no doubt contributed to the result, will most probably come in 
for special lewaids. One indirect effect of their success will be, it is 
calculated, the pushing on of the Jaffna Railway scheme. The survey- 
ing ought to commence at once. 

Hy an order dated the 15th May, 1891, published in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 20th following, the Lieutenant-Governor has approved the 
election by the Commissioners of the Dacca Municipality of Khajeh 
Mahomed Azghar as their Chairman. On the 5th May preceding, the 
Commissioners held a meeting, at which, among other things, they 
confirmed their proceedings of the 3rd and 16th March and 27th April, 
1891. The proceedings of the 5th May arc subscribed by the 
Khajeh Saheb as Chairman. Was he the Chairman on that day, 
or could lie sign himself as such before the publication of the Gazette 
of the 20th May? We shall not be surprised to find some bold spiiits 
in Dacca contesting in a court of law the legality of the action of the 
Dacca Municipality done under orders of those dates. 

A scandal connected with a late Mahotncdan burial at Gai den Reach 
is widely talked about. One of the sons of the late ex- King of Oudli 
died on the 13th instant at about noon. Under the rules laid down by 
the Government Solicitor for management of the property of the 
deceased Padsbaw, it was incumbent on the relatives of the deceased 
to go all the way to the office of Mr. Upton, the Solicitor in 
Calc utta, to obtain his sanction for burial of the corpse in the grave- 
yard attached to the Imambarrah of the ex-King situated at Muttia- 
bomj. After considerable delay, Monmoth Nath Mookerjee, an 
employ# under Mr. Upton, arrived at Garden Reach at a late hour in 
t be evening, and ordered the officers in charge of the burial ground to 
allow the inteiment. Gravediggers were accordingly engaged and 
other arrangements made for the peiformance of the last rites to the de- 
ceased. While the mourners were thus proceeding with their sad duty, 
a new and unexpected difficulty arose. The Raboo conceived an 
idea and expressed himself to them, who not giving in, the Raboo 
stopped woik and went away. Next morning a representation was 
made to Mr. Upton’s office at Calcutta and the order was that the 
empse could not be permitted to be buried until it was encased 
in a wooden coffin. This being against the Mahomcdan lcligion, 
the relatives of the deceased applied to Mr. Raker, the Magistrate 
of the 24-1‘ergunnahs, stating that the coipse was putrefying and 
how the troubles bad come upon them. Mr. Raker understood the 
situation and deputed Moulvie Abdool Jubbar, the Deputy Magis- 
trate in charge of the Subui ban Police Court, with instruction* to see 
that the burial was duly made. The Moulvie promptly pioceeded to 
Gatden Reach, and gave orders for the burial without the coffin ; it ! 
was concluded at n v\M , when decomposition had already set in. 

The Haboo in the play is a son of Keder Nath Mookerjee, who was the 
chief clerk under Colonel Pndeanx and who has been long under’sus- 
pensiou owing to an insufficiency of 10 or 12 thousand Rupees in his 
accounts to Government. 

I11 this connection we would suggest enquiry into the following 
points : 

Whether it is true or not, that Monmoth Nath illegally interferied 
wnh the burial of the dead ? 

Whether Mr. Upton’s office refused to sanction the burial unless the 
corpse was placed inside a coffin ? And if -.0, under wh it law or autlio- 
riiy smh a stiingent condition was imposed, when it is wHlknowu that 
Mahonredans are not in the habit of using wooden coffins or any 
other kind of boxes for burial purposes, and when it was evident that 
such a delay in burial in the month of May was suie to bring on de- 
composition of the dead to the injury of the living ? 

What was the necessity for obtaining sanction for the interment of' 
the lemaius of a Prince in a graveyard built at the expense of his own 
father ? 

What is the cause of this Imambarrah and burial ground being 
placed in duiye of Mr. Upton, when the Magistrate of the 24-Per- 


gunnalts is quite competent to look after those religious institutions, 
and is much nearer to the spot than the Government Solicitor? 

There can be no rational objection to a Hindoo being told off to 
control the Imambarrah and the burial ground, provided he is of the 
true stuff. Hut surely no such person should be permitted to sleep 
inside the sacred building, much to the disgust and indignation of 
the Mahomcdan community. 

The Anglo-Indian press is full of comm ents from different contributors 
on the late riot. Some ate simply content with drawing the obvious 
moral that the Police should be armed with cutting weapons and spe- 
cially fire-arms— for special occasions at least. 

The most notable suggestion and most popular is the hydropathic 
treatment of popular tumults. Writer after writer recommends the 
utilization of the fire-engine as an instrument of war. The idea Is 
that the Mussulmans are all badmashes— scoundrels. Who but the 
worst characters would think of making such a fuss over a two-penny 
half-penny mosque, and, above all, resisting the formidable Calcutta 
Police in making it ? And bud mashes require bad washes for their 
treatment. Such is the doctrine* of cure. And the receipe is— A 
good stream of unfiltered water turned on the men from the hose of 
the fire-engine. One amateur doctor categorically sums up the effects 
of the treatment, winch he expects to “ be useful as a means at any 
future fracas (1) of cooling the rioters’ ardour, (2) keeping the dust 
down ; and (3) seriously injuring no one.” In his prolusion yet other 
considerations in favour of his cure for bad mas hy are recommended. 
Nothing, indeed, like the steady douche-in the system of the Water 
Cure establishment. 


S \ys “ Fire Engine ” in the Indian Daily News : — 

“ In my humble opinion if the Commissioner had taken the last new 
fire engine with hose cart, and turned a good stream of ‘ unfiltered ’ on 
those badmashes , it would have had the double effect of dispersing them 
and considerably ameliorating their sanitary condition ! Theie is 
nothing like 1 cold water ’ for these sorts of disturbances. I trust my 
suggestion may be useful as a means at any future fracas of (1) cooling 
the rioters’ ardour ; (2) keeping the dust down ; and (3) seriously mi 
juring no 011c.” 

Such is the estimate of Fire Engine of itself. And it is character L 
tic. Although the doctrines of the two are different, Hydropathy and 
Homeopathy arc allied systems. The one eschews all drugs, unless 
water be held one— the other using infinitesimal doses may be taken 
to do without drugs practically. The popular recommendation of ea< h 
is that it is safe. Curiously, this administrative water cure is recom- 
mended on the same ground. The sneer at the sanitary condition ot 
the people is gratuitous and comes with special bad grace from tho.se 
who learnt the use of water from the East. 

Anothfr correspondent of the Indian Daily News who signs himself 
“ A Volunteer of 1857 m Allahabad,” 

“would suggest to our worthy Commissioner, Mr. Lambert, that he 
■ otder up the ‘ fito engine’ on the ground in which the mosque has been 
built, with the hose laid on in some tank efr pipes, on a crowd roller' 
mg A good wetting from the hoses would disconcert this rabble, amt 
then the constable could rush at them, expediting their retreat.” 

These heioes of 1857 are evidently in their anccdotage. Whatever 
j this Volunteer may have done or seen in the days of the Great Mutiny, 
lie forgets the lesson of a few weeks back at Benares. Are these good 
people tued of their fit e-engines ? To bring the fire engine into the 
tield and employ it against the people as a means of molestation, is 
the surest way*to draw the popular ire onf it. The fire-engine would not 
be spared any moie than the water-engine was respected at the Hoiy 
City. 

That such suggestions should be seriously offered as methods ot 
practical administration ! The prospect is not cheering. The way lies 
towards the darkest barbarism. From unfiltered to foul is but a step. 
In due course, we shall have some Anglo- Indian expert proposing tne 
revival of Jafer Khan’s Baikunt . 

Political hydropathy is the same, whether it deals in foul water or 
filtered, or for that muter rose-water. It can never be a substitute 
for statesmanship. 

A German has come forward with a characteristic nostrum. He re- 
gards \\\o fracas as a revolt, pure and simple, and is sorely vexed at 
its success. This gentleman had been on an excursion and on his re- 
turn he 4 ifds that there had been war— to the defeat of the Europeans. 

“I was really surprised to find that to all appearance the Mahome- 
d a n 3 had by their revolt obtained what they wanted. Now this is very 
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strange, indeed, for such a weakness shown by the Biitish authorities ; 
simoly amounts to the same as if they were to say, * If any of you want 
to obtain anything which we do not feel inclined to grant, all you have 
t0 do is to revolt, and we being thus intimidated shall silently let you 
have your way. 1 I for my part should therefore deem it an imperative 
measure to have that mosque levelled to the ground iminedi uelv, as 
otherwise this affray might be followed by others similar, only more 
serious perhaps. 

The simplest way would nave been to have the mosque broken 
down last Saturday at the end of the affray, under the protection of the 
British bayonets, and it certainly would have been more effective, as it 
would have taught that Mahomedun mob that they cannot offer any 
lesistance to the police or other authorities, without being punished for 
it on the spot.” 

“The simplest way,” no doubt, if it could be done, but the question 
is— could it be done ? It could not be tried ! Under the present law, it 
could not even be thought of. The whole constitution of t he land 
must be altered, or the metropolis must be placed under martial law, 
before this Teuton’s idea could be carried out. Thank God, we live in 
a free empire and are protected by a just and equal Fundamental 
L;uv. That is more than the German could say at home. The fore- 
going quotation itself is proof. No citizen of a constitutional country 
would talk in that strain. It is only men used to dragooning by a 
multitude of miserable princes that could think so. 

Simple “A German’s ” policy is to be sure, but only in the sense in 
which murder or incendiarism is simple. Easy it is not, decidedly. 
We are not sure that even under the mighty protection of British 
bayonets, the mosque could be demolished. Perhaps “ A German ” 
and his fellow politicians are not aware of the strength of the British 
bayonets which protect us. Nor do they remember that the whole 
of it could not be sent out on this worthless expedition. That strength 
is sufficient for our protection under a wise good Government, but it 
is utterly inadequate to support a regime of religious persecution. 

ANOTHER fire-eater in the same issue of Tuesday, under the threatening 
nom de guerre of “ 1857,” discharges a volley of indignation. And 
why? Because, forsooth, because the Mahomedans were to hold a 
meeting “for the purpose of arranging for the purchase of the so-called 
mosque at Ooltadaugha wheie the fucas occurred ! ” One would have 
thought that the idea was a fine one and just the tiling and that the 
Mahomedans merited the highest commendation for having recouise to 
such a peaceful solution. But no. Here we have this writer crying : — 

“Should such an arrangement be pci milted? the matter has ceased 
to be one 0 1 a private character, and has taken a turn which involves 
giave issues. Are the deciees of our coutts to be successfully set at 
defiance in the capital of our Indian empire ? ’’ 

And why not? What harm if the patties come to an amicable settle- 
ment i As to the scandal of the deciee of a poor Munsiff or .Sub-Judge 
being successfully set at defiance, is it a phenomenon of sojmich 
enormity? On the contiaiy, is it not a common incident of life, spe* 

* rally in the country ? And does not the Government itself fiequently 
override the decrees of its own courts? The same writer continues 

“The dispute about this wretched inosque has gone beyond the 
boundaries of any private arrangement to be come to between the 
parties, an$l though such an arrangement may be the means of settling 
the dispute for the present, the principles involved are wide re, idling, 
and the precedent set too evil 111 us tendencies to be left to private 
airangements.” 

That is the cry for law of the lawless. The respect for law is sim- 
ply assumed for the nonce in order to bring on a scene of bloodshed 
and disorder. 

After an experimental trial for nearly a year, Mr. Harrington’s In- 
cinerator has been condemned.* This condemnation has come not from 
the victims of Mr. Harrington’s huge blunder in sanitary engineering, 
bhe people for some distance around the Incinerator have been crying 
hoarse against the intolerable nuisance created by it, aud yet the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta, deaf to this cry, has allowed Mi. Harrington to 
ffo on with his experiment, in order that he may gain experience at the 
expense of the money and the comfort and health of the rate payers. 
1 he condemnation has come from the Corporation’s own responsible 
officers, fiom its Engineer and Health Officer. We have, in the present 
issue, space only for Mr. Kimber’s opinion dated 19th March last 

“ I beg to submit my opinion at the request of the Commissioners 
that Mr. Harrington has not been successful with his incitiei ator in 
carrying out the agreement in two respects, viz : — 

1 st, — Article 2 of rhe agreement says — ‘ The eight furnaces to be 
erected by the said contractor shall be capable of consuming 2,880 
cubic feet of refuse during any 24 hours.’ Now the experimental wotk- 
hjR has shewn that in the rainy season, as given in my note, difted i8ih 
November 1890, no more than 2,520 cubic feet can be expected during 
an y 24 hours. Even this supposes all the eight furnaces to be at work, 
4«d there is no provision for stand-bye in case of a break-down of any 


of the furnaces. The diffidence in these figures amounts to 12}* per 
cent, of the stipulated quantity. 

2nd. —Article 5 of the agreement says that ‘that furnaces shall be ab- 
solutely proof against the escape of noxious fumes.’ Scvei il complaints 
have been made by people in the neighbourhood of the incinerator of 
noxious fumes since the date of the latest alteration made bv Mr. Har- 
rington with the view of preventing them, and I myself have expei ienced 
such fumes on several occasions. I am of opinion that the alterations 
have made little or no improvement in abating the noxious fumes. 

I am of opinion that to the foregoing instances of failure should be 
added the fact that Mr. Harrington has not burnt, nor made any provi- 
sion for burning, the carcasses of animals, the disposal of which form 
so noxious a feature in the arrangements at the Salt Water T/tkes, nor 
infected mattresses and such like articles, all of which l presume come 
under the denomination of ‘refuse’ in at tide 2 of the agreement. 

The prevention of noxious fumes and destruction of carcasses and 
infected articles require the most intense combustion— a feature which 
is entirely absent from Mr. Harnngton’s incinerator.” 

For once the native has had a good word in an unexpected part of the 
press. He has got the advantage of company. The European’s well-being 
and well-doing being matters of course, we are told the native too has 
behaved well — as Policemen in the late riot. So much the merrier for 
Khalifa Lambert ! But was it such an all-round triumph ? Far fiom it 
The Biitish legal superstition does not allow discussion of matters sub 
judice , but we hope Government will make the fullest inquiiy into this riot. 

We publish elsewhere the full text of the judgment in the mosque 
case which is the origin of the riot. It is a typical example of British 
judicature, but a most unfortunate judgment. We wonder whether the 
Sub-Judge has any religion of his own. The man deciees the demolr 
tion of a mosque as if he is directing the removal cf a nuisance. Not 
one word of regret — not one expression of sympathy — escapes this 
veritable avatar of justice ! 

REIS & RA YYET. 

Saturday , May 2J, iSgi. 

THE BRITISH JUGGLE IN MANIPUR. 

THE SACRIFICE OF THE JUGGLER. 

The Manipur official papers intensify instead of 
abating the dissatisfaction already rankling in the 
public mind at the disastrous issue of events in that 
country. A deplorable catastrophe has taken place, 
but it would have been some consolation in our grief 
if it could be shown that it was an accident. l)is esters 
will sometimes happen in spite of the best we could 
do. Would to God the present one were of this 
kind. Unfortunately, it is otherwise. The despatch- 
es published disclose a lamentable want of firmness 
and perhaps of adequate knowledge in the Foreign 
Department and an equally lamentable want of capa- 
city and wisdom in the officers who had the imme- 
diate management of a delicate business. In fact, 
there is now no denying that a sad bungle has 
been made — a bungle all the sadder from being un- 
relieved by any single brilliant achievement by our 
political or military staff Not only is it a bungle aU 
through, unredeemed by brighter incidents, but one 
darkened still more by baseness. 

Somehow or other there is a perceptible decadence 
not merely of political talent but of political virtue 
in these days. It was not discreet to entrust Mr. 
Quinton with a business requiring qualities of a dif- 
ferent order to what, for aught one knows, he had 
ever given proof of. He might be the Ruler of 
Assam to which Manipur is subordinate. 'This, how- 
ever, need not have been an insuperable objection 
to the deputation of a special officer of well proved 
political and military experience. We do not know 
that the late Chief Commissioner of Assam had 
evinced any aptitude for the intricate problems of the 
eastern frontiers. As it is, his appointment as head 
of the Manipur Mission has proved his absolute in- 
capacity for a task lying outside the usual groove of a 
Civilian, and, in particular a purely Civil, adminis- 
trator. From the first he appears to have under- 
estimated the difficulties of the situation he was 
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called upon to make and master. He failed to 

realise the character of the foe he had to do 
with, as well as the natural advantages of that foe 
in his own country and his own city and citadel from 
his position not merely as die head of the army 
hut the real head of the State in everything else. 
So overweening was Mr. Quinton's confidence of 
success that in one <>1 his telegrams he actually gives 
the date on which lie expected to return from Mani- 
pur accompanied by his anticipated captive. The 
annals of Indian administration do not present such 
another case of counting your chickens before they 
are hatched. What incredible want of foresight is 
displayed in this confident miscalculation ! The moving 
spirit of the late revolution in the State — the brave 
and turbulent “ Koireng ” was to submit to the order 
o( deportation like a tame lamb, and, if not, to be 
arrested in the I )urbar easily. Highly preposterous' 
as both these assumptions must appear to anybody, 
what shall we say of Mr. Ouinton’s persisting in 
# them in spite of the strong dissuasion of the Political 
Agent on the spot! Mr. (irimwood was not only 
against the plan of capture but his sympathies were 
actively engaged in behalf of the offender. From 
the moment the plan of operations was revealed 
to him, he was utterly unmanned. Both Mr. Grim- 
wood and Mrs. Grimwood appear to have become 
nervous and thoroughly disconsolate at the prospect 
of injury to their friend and /;<>//<;/. What help 
A I r. Quinton con Id expect from such a quarter can 
easily be imagined. For the rest, the military 
adviser of the Chief Commissioner also was not with- 
out his own misgivings. Judging from some earlier 
telegrams, Colonel Skene does not appear to have 
quite approved of the plan in all its details. In fact, 
the Civil, the Political, and the Military trio seem 
to have been a house divided within itself. 

The plan of capture by inveiglement into the so- 
called Durbar naturally proved an abortion. Then 
followed the attack on the palace. This pro- 
bably would have had the desired result if, instead of 
following, it had preceded the fiuitless negociations. 
It is inconceivable why an earlier opportunity of 
can ying out the main object of the expedition was 
not seize d when the Senapati went out of M mipur 
to see the Child Commissioner. He was, it is true, 
accompanied by two regiments, but this should have 
been provided against. And pluck and daring would 
have done the rest. By way of example of official 
repoitiug, we see* that nowhere is the strength of the 
two regiments given. Presumably Mr. Quinton did 
not dare, or it may be, lie postponed action from real 
tape punctiliousness to abide by the* plan laid down 
of capturing in the Durbar to the letter. That plan 
is now condemned on all hands. It was strange as 
well as imprnclii able. Such scruples against the least 
departure from t a plan of his own devising, supposing 
thev determined Mr. Q linron not to anticipate the 
capture, must lv* absurd in the extreme, [n any case, 
it would have been more honorable if the earlier 
opportunity weie t tken. Delay in such a case was 
peculiaily hazard. >us, as unluckily it proved in reality. 
Nor was this the only opportunity thrown away. 
There w is another equ illy good opportunity offered 
by the Senapati coining up to the Residency gate ap- 
parently to the Durbar according to Mrs. Grimwoods 
account which is practically not contradicted on this 
point. This opportunity was also thrown away, and 
the. reasons olh red lor not utilising it are almost ludi- 
crous, if anything can be ludicrous in connection with 
a wholly heart-rending business. A document which 


was to be read at the ceremony had not been translated. 
The victim was at the shambles, but the priest was 
not ready with the sacrificial ritual. A more ex- 
traordinary plea for delay in circumstances in which 
time was an element of the utmost importance, can 
hardly be conceived. And it is only one of several 
indications of the lightness of heart, or, at any rate, the 
under-estimation of the enterprise with which the Ci- 
vilian head of the expedition came to his task. In the 
first place, Mr. Ouinton appears to have been wholly 
unconscious of the inherent danger of carrying out a 
most impracticable decision like the compromise into 
which his own persistence had wheedled the Govern- 
ment of India — namely, the decision to support the 
puppet without the puppet-man— to acknowledge the 
Jubraj who was nothing and deport the Senapati who 
was everything. In the next place, he was so pos- 
sessed with the notion of being able to accomplish 
his mission with ease as to disregard the wise ad- 
vice given by the Foreign Office of being accom- 
panied by a sufficiently strong force, even if no great 
resistance were expected. Altogether, he seemed 
to be coming on a big royal sporting expedition 
without the least inkling of the danger of attacking an 
independent Prince in his own territory, or suspicion 
of failure*, from any possible accident, or the miscar- 
riage of any of his calculations. We are deeply 
grieved to have to speak so plainly of a man beyond 
the reach of criticism whose, mournful fate strongly 
appeals to our sympathy. But the actions of public 
men must be appraised at their true value in the 
interests of the general weal. The Manipur des- 
patches are no vindication of Mr. Ouinton. On 
the contrary, they establish his political incapacity 
beyond dispute. In regard to these details of Mr. 
Quinton’s conduct, the Government of India must be 
absolved of blame. They gave him absolute discre- 
tion as to minor points of execution, and in these he 
blundered most miserably. 

And yet the Government of India must incur no 
small share of the responsibility for the disaster, for 
their at last giving in to the influence of the local offi- 
cials in regard to the main question at issue. It is the 
Supreme Government that must lay down the policy. 
And practically that is precisely what it did not. The 
question for decision was as to the character of the 
Manipur revolution of September. Prom the first 
and nearly all through, the Government correctly 
adhered to the view that the revolution was an act 
of defiance of the Paramount Power and that its 
authors should he punished, the deposed Maharaja 
being reinstated in the The view of the Gov- 
ernment w is as just as it was prudent. The ante 
cedents o( the chief leader qf the revolution were 
already viewed with the highest displeasure, and 
after this signal act of revolt, there was no room left 
for a lenient treatment of the man. But all in vain. 

TUP MANIPUR MUDDLF. : 
i is ci ma* admin is r r vi ivk lrsson. 

Tur Manipur disaster will not have been in vain 
if it serves to open the eyes of the Government of 
India to the viciousness of our Feudatory system. 
The publication of the Manipur correspondence 
makes one thing perfectly clear, r/-., that in our re- 
lations to Feudatory Princes, the Political Agent ig 
all in all, and the Foreign Office entirely at his 
mercy.' In the case of Manipur, the omnipotence of 
Mr. Grimwood stands out in terrible relief. He 
makes an awkwaid situation, and. yet he has his own 
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way in everything, swaying the Local Administration 
and ultimately, if after long struggle, the Govern- 
ment ol India, to his own counsels. He makes 
an easy conquest of the Chief Commissioner, and, 
through him, prevails over the Supreme Govern- 
ment, which, after offering long resistance, finally 
give in. The Government of India evidently sus- 
pected Mr. Grim wood as in some way or other 
mixed up with the business. He was, later on, 
found guilty of omitting to carry out Mr. Quin- 
ton’s orders to mediate or, failing that, to send for 
troops from Kohima. This was a serious omission 
capable of only one interpretation. The Govern- 
ment of India clearly hold him responsible for com- 
mitting himselt to the Maharaja’s flight and thereby 
admitting the success of the revolt. The Govern- 
ment, after going so far in the right direction, 
yield all the same! to the sinister local influence 
which, here as elsewhere, has generally been more 
than a match for the Foreign Office. This is the 
blot and the grave danger in our Political system. 
The. misery to our allied and tributary Princes, result- 
ing from the practical irresponsibility of Political 
officers, is a pathetic chapter of a yet for the most part 
unwritten history. Copious are the tears in secret 
shed by these Princes and their Ministers, cut off 
from all chance of a hearing, at the hopelessness of 
their lot in the hands of these all-powerful Repre- 
sentatives of the British Power at their Courts. 
Piohably their tears so long shed have at last moved 
a Higher Power. A terrible punishment has at last 
been visited upon the unbridled license of the 
Political Department. The Manipur tragedy is clear- 
ly a lesson taught by the Nemesis of a wicked 
s) stein — one which hands over bound hand and 
foot our feudatories to the tender mercies of un- 
sympathetic, and not unoften tyrannical aliens. If 
the consequences of this vicious system which have 
shown themselves in such an emphatic manner in 
the late events at Manipur led to its overhauling, 
there could still be some considerable gain out of a 
most disastrous occurrence. 

The publication of the correspondence, if it clears 
up some points, also mystifies others. The question of 
the late Maharaja’s abdication, for instance, is plated 
in great uncertainty. Maharaja Slum Chandra Sing 
explicitly ^uid vehemently denies it, and hi! makes 
some statements and, above all, some inuendoes about 
Mr. Grim wood which suggest great suspicions about 
the character and conduct of that officer. Probably 
there was a talk ol an abdication, hut it was far from 
being ns formal as such a ceremony should he. It is 
certain that the word does not occur in the letter 
which the ex-Maharaja, .while in a slate of goait men- 
tal disturbance, addressed to the Senapati. He 
infers to proposal to make a pilgrimage to Brindabun 
and intended abandonment of hostilities with an 
enemy of acknowledged superiority. Admitting, 
against the. categorical denial of the Maharaja, the j 
truth of Mr. Grim wood’s allegations, the renunciation 
■'till appears to have been a forced one and therefore 
ef no validity. Mr. Grimwood’s leanings for the Sena- 
paii are. nowhere denied. liven the Government of 
India, evidently from the first, held him in suspicion. 

If he had not anything to do with the revolution itself, 
he might still have prevented its developments. At 
any rate, he did not raise even his smallest finger to 
h'dp the Maharaja. On the contrary, he did every- 
thing he could to support or appear to support the 
nther party with which his sympathies are well 
known. This appearance of his being in sympathy 


with the authors of the revolt would naturally weigh 
down the spirits of any Prince of whatever calibre 
in Sura Chandra’s situation. The story, of his weak 
ness of which so much capital is made, is irrelevant to 
the immediate question at issue. That question was, 
Were the authors of the revolution guilty of revolt 
or not guilty ? Weakness in Native Chiefs would 
he a dangerous doctrine for j 1 is t i I \ ing deposition or 
forced abdication. 1 lie Government certainly never 
think of applying such a revolutionary doctrine in our 
relations to Feudatory Chiefs at large. The theory 
of the Chief s weakness, and the consequent neces 
sity of frequent armed intervention by the British 
in his favor being set aside, the fact remains — and 
even Mr. Grim wood cannot gainsay it — th.it there 
were great demonstrations of popular gooilleeling 
towards the Maharaja 011 the eve of his departure*. 

I he Maharaja hiinsell is contideni ol being able to 
stand by himself, the turbulent Kuireng only being 
out of the way. From the marked proof the people 
gave of their affection to him, this would seem to 
he no exaggerated statement of self-confidence. For 
the rest, there has not before this been any question of 
doing away with the ruling Maharaja on the score 
of weakness, while he has in other respects deseived 
well of the British Government by his services in 
critical times. Koireng on the other hand has 
been always in the bad books of the authorities, 
and his late revolt ought to have irretrievably mntkcd 
him out lor suitable punishment for the good of the 
State. 1 he Government of India, it is true, have 
consistently held fast to this just view. But, in an 
unwary moment and under constant pressure 
from Mr. Quinton, they agreed to an absurd com- 
promise. i hey threw overboard the ex- Maharaja 
and assented to the accession of the Jubraj, on condi- 
tion of the Senapati being punished. This was an 
impracticable show. The puppet could not stand 
without the programme man. Neither the Govern- 
ment ol India nor Mr. Quinton saw this. Mr. Grim- 
wood evidently accepted the compromise in the hope 
ol some chance turning up to avert the punishment of 
the Senapati. B ah he and Mr. Quinton were for mini- 
mising the punishment and making it only temporary. 

I hey waxed eloquent in his praise, and Mr. Quinton 
even suggested the idea of appointing him heir- 
apparent alter the ends ol justice were satisfied by 
a moderate punishment. The Government, however, 
remained firm as to the. punishment of the Senapati, 
which must be nothing short of deportation. This 
divergence of views between the Supreme and the 
Local Government was die chief cause of the disaster* 

II the earlier [dan ol the Government ol reinstating 
tin! Maharaja had been adnpo d in entirely, without, 
any quarter to any ol his enemies, pi-»bably there 
would have been no ( aiaaioph'*. Nor would there 
have been any, if, on the min r hand, tin: Maharaja 
being altogether left out Imm the plan, success n| tin* 
revolt were fully admitted and both the Jubraj and the 
Senapati left undisturbed b> share its fruits. Tins 
indeed would have been \<u\ unjirU and no less 
impolitic, still it would have quieted down matters. 
It w as the hall and half measure which led to tile 
terrible catastrophe. 

RliCOGNTITON OF INDIGENOUS 
LEARNING : 

The Title of Slnunsitl ULvna . 

\ V 1; have heard a rumour, which for the credit of Gov- 
ernment we earnestly hope to be unfounded. The 
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rumour is that two unaccountable Mahomedan gentle- 
men have been recommended for the title of Shamsul 
Ulama at the next Birthday of her Imperial Majesty. 
One of them,' we are told, is a petty litigious land- 
holder of Bengal, with no pretensions whatever to 
Arabic scholarship, and the other, one who, for aught 
anybody knows to the contrary, may have studied 
Arabic, but who has by no means attained “ eminent 
distinction in learning among the loyal Mahomedan 
subjects of her most gracious Majesty,” or “rendered 
eminent services in the promotion of Oriental (Arabic) 
learning.” 

It is a well known fact that in earlier times the Bri- 
tish regime was hardly in touch with the indigenous 
humanity — the literature and scholarship of the land. 
To the eminent Hindoo and Mahomedan scholars, 
who did not court or expect royal favors but who, 
nevertheless, by their vast learning and success in 
Sanscrit and Arabic literature or their remarkable 
teaching, exercised unlimited influence among their 
respective communities, the great enlightened and 
liberal British Government had nothing to say. A 
Haw so fundamental could scarcely escape the mature 
statesmanship of the Marquis of Dufferin and 
Ava, and he took the very first opportunity of 
remedying it, by creating the Titles of Mahamaho- 
padhyaya and Shamsul Ulama , on the occasion of the 
celebration of the Jubilee of the Reign of her most 
gracious Majesty in February 1887, for the purpose 
of recognizing the merits of the most learned among 
the Hindoo and Mahomedan subjects in India, and 
thereby allowing them to take part in the rejoicings 
of that joyous and auspicious day. 

This was indeed a most wise measure, and reflected 
great credit upon the political sagacity of Lord 
Dufferin. 

The proclamation that was promulgated 011 the 
occasion runs as follows : 

“His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General 
having taken into his consideration that adequate 
means do not exist whereby he can \ jcognize eminent 
distinction in learning among the loyal Hindoo and 
Mahomedan subjects of her most gracious Majesty 
the Queen Empress of India, and being desirous to 
commemorate the event of the Jubilee of her Majesty’s 
Accession to the Throne, has resolved to institute a 
new Title for eminent services rendered by Hindoos 
and Mahomedans in the promotion of Oriental learning. 

2. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General directs that in the case of Hindoos the Title 
shall be Mahamahopadhyaya ; and in the case of 
♦ Mahomedans Shamsul Ulama.” 

The above distinctly points out the nature of the 
qualifications required for the high and honorable 
Titles devised for rewarding the most learned and 
eminent members of the two nationalities. 

The first appointments to the above Titles were 
made on the 16 February 1.8.87, with much discri- 
mination ; they were all, with two or at most three ex- 
ceptions, most unexceptionable. 

The measure was perfectly successful in attaining 
its object, as the gentlemen of both the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan communities felt fully satisfied that the 
eminent merits of those whom they highly revered 
were honored by Government. 

But since then the appointments made to these 
two orders from time to time on the recurrence of Her 
Majesty’s Birthday and the New Year’s day, have 
been open to much comment and been the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, among both communities, but 
chiefly among the Mahomedans, 
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It is a great pity that such a grand idea for bring- 
ing the learned Indians into sympathy with Govern- 
ment, has been frustrated by a want *of care and 
discrimination in the selection of the later recipients 
of the honor. It is a matter of notoriety among the 
Mahomedans, that men of real learning and erudition 
have been neglected or ignored, whilst political adven- 
turers and title-hunters, with no pretensions to Arabic 
learning, have, simply through the interest of their 
patrons among the high European officials, managed 
to smuggle themselves into this learned Order. 
These have not only become the laughing stock of 
their own community, but given great umbrage 
to those eminent men who were honored with the 
Title on the first occasion, and who consider it a great 
degradation to be bracketed with men not only far 
beneath them in learning, but even unfit to be classed 
among their pupils. 

For this state of affairs, the Local Governments are 
chiefly to blame, as it was their bounden duty, before 
accepting the recommendations and sending up the 
names of unworthy candidates, to have made thorough 
enquiries into the right of their nominees to be vested 
with a title set apart only for men of the greatest 
learning. We have heard instances of District offi- 
cers being taken by surprise on finding residents of 
•their Districts figuring in the Gazette, whose names 
they had never heard as men of superior learning and 
eminence, and about whose qualifications they had 
not been consulted. We have a sanguine hope that 
in future His Excellency the Viceroy will avail him- 
self of the services of the present Home Secretary, 
Mr. C. J. Lyall, who is a brilliant Arabic scholar, to 
personally enquire into and ascertain the merits o l 
each nominee of the Local Governments, bcfoic 
conferring this academical distinction upon him. 

We may take this opportunity of bringing to notice 
another great grievance which the Mahomedans 
as a body feel in the Title of Shamsul-Ulama 
having been most thoughtlessly conferred upon 
certain learned members of the Parsec community. 
The Title was created for recognizing eminent 
services of Mahomedans in the promotion of Ori- 
ental (which was all along understood to be Ara- 
bic) learning. It is therefore difficult to understand 
by what rhyme or reason, it was conferred upon 
Parsees (however eminent they may be in the learn- 
ing of their Pehlvi literature), who do not know a 
word of Arabic, and probably do not even understand 
the meaning of the title Shamsul-Ulama. With equal 
or perhaps greater justice they might have been made 
Mahamahopadhyayas, seeing the sororial relations 
between the Sanscrit and the Pehlvi, and knowing 
too that the Guzerati language, in which the Parsees 
are known to be proficient, is an offshoot of Sanscrit. 

We do not think that it was ever intended by the 
“ resolution ” above quoted, to allow the Parsees to 
participate in those Titles. 

If the Government considered it desirable to honor 
the most learned of the Parsees with some such Title, 
a separate Title ought to have been created for that 
community. Their elders would like to have it in 
homely Gujrati. At present, they do n >t know what 
to do with this sounding Arabic business — Shamsul 
Ulama, They certainly cannot relish it. They are 
not sure whether, instead of being honoured, they are 
not made the standing butt of ridicule. They feel 
much as the junior members of the R,aj families of 
Bebar felt when Lieutenant-Governor Sir Geo. Camp- 
bell offered to raise them from Baboos to, Mifzas. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE RIOT OF i6tji MAY. 
District 24 Pergunnahs. 

In the Court of the -Sub-Judge of the 24 Pergunnahs. 

Present Babu Radha Krishna Sen, Sub-Judge. 

The 30th April 1 891. 

Suit No. 43 of 1890. 

Suresh Chandra Deb ... ... ... Plaintiff. 

vtrsus . 

Sheik Aliar ... ... ... ... Defendant. 

The plaintiff has purchased 10 cottas of land situated in Mouzah 
Goureeporc from one Srccnath Mittcr by a kobala dated the 22nd 
August 1889 and he sues to eject the defendant from 6 cottas 
6 chittaks of the said land on the allegation that the defendant had 
been holding it from the time of his vendor as a tenant at will 
and that though a notice to quit was served upon him on the 3 1st 
December 1889 he has not given up the land. He also claims 
rent from the month of Kartik to the month of Magh 1296 and 
damages lor the use and occupation of the land from the 1 sc Fal- 
con 1296 up to the date of the delivery of possession. 

The defendant objects to the court fee paid, and contends that 
the suit cannot proceed under Sec. 4), C. P. C., that no notice 
was served upon him, that the notice alleged to have been given 
is insufficient and illegal, that out of the 6 cottas 6 chittaks of land 
mentioned in the plaint, there stands a musjid or mosque on about 

1 cottas of land, the same having been erected about 25 or 26 
\ ears ago by him (the defendant) and 30 or 32 other Mahometans 
of the locality, with considerable labour and expense, that neither 
rhe plaintiff nor his vendor ever objected with regard to the musjid 
and that after this long lapse of time and acquiescence, the plaintiff 
is not entitled to take khas possession of the land on which the 
musjid stands. 

The issues raised are 

1. Has there been a defect of party in this suit ? 

2. Docs section 44, C. P. C. apply to this suit? 

3. Did the plaintiff serve the defendant with a notice to quit ? 
If so, is it legally valid ? 

4. Is it true that the defendant has given up the disputed land 
with the exception of 2 cottas, on which a pucca musjid stands, 
mice the month of Chaitra last ? 

Is the plaintiff entitled to take khas possession of the said 

2 cottas of land on which the musjid stands ? 

b. Is the plaintiff entitled to recover rents and damages claimed? 

Judgment . 

There is no evidence to show save the statement of the defend- 
ant himself that the musjid was erected by public subscription. On 
the contrary it would appear from the testimony given by the 
defendant’s vendor Srccnath Mittcr and his brother that it was the 
defendant who erected the musjid though he has allowed it to be 
used by other Mahomedans for offering prayeis and celebrating 
U stivals. 

2 . The exception (<i) to see. 4 4 , C. P. C. shows that arrears 
of rent may be claimed in a suit for the recovery of immovable 
property, but as no permission was taken from the court to join 
therein a cl^im for damages, l think this claim should be disallowed. 

3. The service of notice upon the defendant has been satis- 
factorily proved by the evidence of the plaintiff and the pleader’s 
mohurcr, and the fact that the defendn it immediately after took 
‘■teps to remove almost all the rooms fmm the land, clearly shows 
that he had received the notice and complied with the plaint id’s 
demand to quit the land to a great extent. He was a monthly 
tenant of a piece of laud not used for agricultural or horticultural 
purposes and, under section 106 of the Transfer of Property Act, 
was only entitled to 15 days’ notice expiring witlf flic end of a 
month. In this case however the notice was served on the 31st 
December 1889, corresponding with the 17th Pous 1296 and the 
d 'fend ant was required to quit the land on or before the expiry of 
the month of Magh following. As to the Iocj' custom pleaded tint 
the tenancy should be terminated at the of rhj year, we have no 
evidence whatever. This issue must therefore be decided in favour 
of the plaintiff. 

v The defendant has no doubt removed the other rooms and 
the plaintiff says that only the musjid and some beras* now stand 
on about 2 cottas of land. Evidently the defendant has only parti 
ally complied with the notice and there has not been a complete 
evacuation of the land. The musjid seems to have been erected 
by the defendant about the year 1876 or 1877 and not about 25 or 
26 years ago as alleged by him in his written statement. It is 
doubtful whether its walls are made of bricks, for the defendant’s 
lessor Sreenath Mittcr says that it consists of mud walls raised with 
Mnall bricks and it has a tiled roof. I cannot therefore say that it 
^ a house of a very substantial character though it has been plas- 

* Fencing of bamboo or gardn for enclosure. — E d. R. R. 


tered and has a pucca chatal or platform over which some cement 
has been spread. The defendant was admittedly a monthly tenant 
liable to be removed from the land at any moment and he docs not 
contend that he had any permanent interest in it. If he therefore 
chose to lay our some money and erect a musjid on a portion of 
the land, he did so at his own risk, and nothing has been brought 
out in evidence to show that his lessor by his conduct led him to 
believe that he would be allowed to occupy the land on which it 
stands permanently. All that Baboo Srinath Mitter and his brother 
state is that they did not object after they came to know that the 
room was to be used as a musjid. They however distinctly state 
that when the walls were being erected they did not know that 
the room was to be used as a musjid. As to the law on this point 

it was clearly laid down by the High Court in the case of IV> 

sannna Kuinari Debya n. Sheik Ratan Byaparce that a holding at 
will cannot be converted into a parmanem tenure simply because 
a tenant without any arrangement with his landlord choscs to build 
a house upon the land dcinesed(?) and the facts disclosed in this case 
are not such as to bring it within the purview of the ruling report 
ed in 8, J. L. R., Cal., p. 960. As to the case reported in J. L. 
R., Bombay 15, p. 71, it is rather an authority against than 

in favour of the defendant, and I do not know why it has bei n 

cited on his behalf. 

6. I have already observed that the plaintiff is entitled to re 
cover rent, and the defendant admits that he used to pav rent at flu 
rate of Re. 1-2 per cotiah. Consequently the rent of 6 coitahs f> 
chittaks of land would be Rs. 7-2,4 annas per month and the rent 
from Kartik to Magh would be Rs. 28-9 annas as stated in the plaint. 

Ordered. 

That the suit be decreed in favour of the plaintiff who will rermer 
khas possession of the land sued for, by ejecting the defendant there- 
from. The latter will remove the musjid and everything standing 
on the said land within 15 days from this date and pay Rs. 2S-9 
annas on account of the arrears of rent together with the costs of 
the suit and interest thereon at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, 
up to the date of realization. 

(Sd.) Radha Krishna Sen, 

2 ml Suh- Judge. 

30th April 1891. 

REPORT ON THE DRAINAGE OF CALCUTTA. 
By Baldwin Latham , Mem., Inst., C.K., Mem., fust. M.F... K.c.s., 
I.S.S., F.s.i., B resident of the Royal Meteorological Society. 

TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE CORPORATION. 

[Continued /torn fi. 22b . ] 

2 1. The present volume of the dry weather flow of sewage at 
Calcutta is a very variable quantity largely influenced by percolation 
or leakage into the sewers. The average water supply for last year, 
as given by Mr. Kiinber’s report, was 44 4 gallons, or 7'IQ4 cubic feet 
for head per day ; this quantity is a very large supply considering it 
is an intermittent supply distributed over 14 hours of the day, and 
should the supply I'm made constant under the existing arrangements, 
the volume per head per day would be much ].ug'*r, probably rivall 
ing the quantity supplied to some American eiti . There appeals 
to be no means of checking waste of water which, as far has I have 
seen, is constantly going on all over the city. 

In the amalgamated area I am of opinion that provision should be 
made in the new sewers for taking 7 cubic feet per head per diy of 
sewage from the future population, allowing one-half of this quan- 
tity to reach the sewers in six houis, or in oilur woids, the sewer, 
should be large enough to take 1 j. cubic feet per head per day from 
the future population. 'The full qamuity of rainfall and sewage 
together horn the amalgamated area, may be taken at 27 cubit feu 
per minute for eat h 1,000 persons of the f utuie population of tin 
district. 

22. To sewer the south and south-eastern portion of your added 
district, it will be necessary to pump part of the sewage twice. 
One pumping station would be located south of Tolly’s Nullah, and 
the other pumping station would be the general pumping station fur 
the whole of the district, so that only one additional pumping 
station will be required for the addid area. A conidorable augmen 
tation of the power will, however, be required at the {icsenr 
pumping station. The main sewer for draining the added disci ict 
should have its invert level at both the pumping stations at about 

two feet below datum. * * 

* * • * * * 

I have laid down the sewers on a plan and section, but it must be 
understood that these lines may be modified to meet any local re- 
quirement. All that area of the city between the Ciicular Road 
and the canal which is severed into separate blocks by deep storm 
overflows from the Circular Road sewer so far as it can be drained 
by gravitation on the principles laid down, so that the sewers are mu 
to be water-logged may be drained to the Circular Road sewci 
But if proper drainage cannot be accomplished in # this way, nn 
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opinion being that it cannot, then each block, ought to have its 
sewage automatically pumped into the Circular Road sewer, the 
power for this purpose being transmitted from the main pumping sta- 
tion by m'*auH of high pressure warcr which will supply the cheapest 
and most 5,111 irary method of transmitting power and removing the 
sewage. The water that has been used lor transmitting the power, 
can be subsequently used for flushing the sewers. The fringe area 
abutting on the southern part of the Circular Road can be drained 
a, far as possible by gravitation to the Circular Road sewer, or it 
may be dealt with like the canal area, but the best course will be to 
drain it into the proposed new sewer that has been designed to 
receive the sewage from this area. An additional outfall sewer will 
be required to take the sewage from the main pumping station to 
the proposed combined channel that will convey it to the Biddia- 
d hurry River. 

23. The population to be provided for in a new system of 
sewers, is always a difficult problem to determine, as some districts 
arc liable to considerable fluctuation in their population, while in 
others, the population remains stationary, or is even declining. The 
census now being taken in Calcutta will in all probability give some 
interesting facts, but that I think we may safely conclude that 
Calcutta oi the future is not likely to be less in population than the 
Calcutta of the present, and I am of opinion that provision should 
be made at the outfall works for a future population of the united 
district of 8,50,000 persons made up as follows : — 

Calcutta town ... Estimated population 5,60,000 


Fort William ... „ „ 5,000 

Canal area ... „ „ 35, 000 

Eastern and southern district „ „ 2,50,000 


Total population ... 8,50,000 


24. I have heard it mooted that the present method of disposing 
of the sewage in the direction of Salt Lake is at times a great 
nuisance to the city, and the following quotation from Mr. Bland- 
ford's work on the climate of India very forcibly expresses what 
has been explained to me by other persons. Speaking of Calcutta 
he says— - t4 Easterly winds are most frequent in the early hours of 
the morning, chiefly in October and November, and are too often 
tainted with the unsavoury exhalations from Calcutta sewage and 
refuse which are disthaiged in that direction in the borders of the 
Salt Lake.” In order to determine the influence of the direction 
of the wind Mr. Kitnber has had tak n out for me the relative 
frequency of all the winds and calms observed at Calcutta for a 
period of eleven years with the following result : — 
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From the foregoing observations it will be seen that, even supposing 
a nuisance to be created by the discharge of the sewage, the - point 
of outfall selected is decidedly the best, having icgard to the rela- 
tive frequency, and proportionately small number of times the winds 
blow from the direction of the present outfall located to the cast 
and south-east of the city. 1 am of opinion that the sewage in this 
ease is unjustly charged with creating the nuisance. No doubt a 
nuisance does exist in the mode the refuse from the city is disposed 
of in the square-mile lying to the cast of the city, but a still greater 
nuisance exists at the knacker’s establishment in the neighbourhood 
of the outfalls, the effluvia from which is most disgusting, and is 
distinctly perceptible at a considerable distance. 

25. It does not appear that any nuisance is created by the pre- 
sent discharge of Calcutta sewage into the Biddiadhury River, for 
a personal examination of this stic.im from the look ar Phappa 
down to below the proposed new outfall and back, shewed that th# 
river teamed with fish life, a condition of things that could not 
o. cur in any tidal channel that contains oxidi/. iblc organic matter 
even in moderate amount. It is certain no smell or malaria can be 
eliminated from water mixed with sewage which contains healthy 
fish lsfe ; therefore as at present no pollution of the waters occurs, 
no necessity at present exisis for making any diversion of the 
>ewage, for the water into which the sewage is poured, is not likely 
to be used for drinking purposes as it is decidedly salt. 

26. A proposal has been made to make a new sow-age outfall into 

the Biddiadhury River at a point some distance lower down than 
the present outfall. In order to ascertain what the probable effect 
of removing the sewage outlet lower down the river would be, I 
requested Mr. Kimber to have some experiments made with proper 
floats so as to ascertain what was the strength of the current at 
various periods of the tide from the point of the proposed new 
outfall • * • • • 

• * • • • • # 


It will be seen from the figures that the strength of the flood- 
tides tending to bring sewage up the river is greatly in excess 
of the downward movement. The reason for this is obvious as the 
river fills under a full head due to the tidal waters being brought up 
a narrow channel, but being diffused over the large area of Salt 
Lake, a loss of head occurs which retards the downward rate of 
flow. The relative time of flood and ebb-tide varies considerably, 
probably the true length of the flood-tide is about 4*6 hours, while 
the length of the ebb-tide is about 7-8 hours. Taking the most 
favourable condition for discharge at the proposed new outfall or for 
the sewage put in at the top of the ebb-tide, it would flow down 
the river on an average 10*812 miles, and be brought back up the 
river 11*468 miles, or it would be taken 1*656 miles higher up the 
river than the point it was put in. Sewage put in at the same point 
at between one-third and half-ebb would flow down the river 4*937 
miles, and return up the river 8*937 n *il cs > or it would be brought to 
a point four miles above the place at which it was put in. At low 
water any sewage put in at the site of the proposed new outfall would 
at once run up to Dhappa lock, a distance of 6*75 miles from the 
proposed site of the new outfall in a time varying from 3 hours 35 
minutes to 4 hours 50 minutes. 

In speaking here of sewage returning it must be understood that 
what would return is not sewage,* as the sewage will be destroyed in 
the tidal waters, but the remains of sewage, or as it has been not 
inappropriately termed “ skeleton sewage.” 

27. There being such a preponderance of flow on the flood- 
tides, it may be asked how can sewage or “skeleton sewage” possibly 
get out of the river. The answer is it gets out very quickly by 
mixing action, just as sea water is brought up the river by mixing 
action, so is fresh water, and sewage carried down the river very 
much more quickly than by the ordinary flow of the river. It will 
be noted that in this case that tidal water containing sea water is 
brought up the river on a single tide to this proposed outfall — a dis- 
tance of about too miles. Yet the actual tidal current that enters 
the mouth of this river from the sea would probably not flow up the 
river for a greater distance than one-eighth the length of the river, 
yet in this case by mixing action and tidal impulse a part of the salt 
water of the sea is transferred up the whole length of the river. I11 
the case of the river Thames 1 had the entire charge and responsi- 
bility of all the investigations made by the Corporation of the City 
of London and laid before the Royal Commission on Thames 
Sewage Discharge. Tlu-se investigations shewed that the “skeleton 
sewage” travelled very much faster out of the river by mixing action 
than by displacement due to the ordinary flow ot the river, and 
with proper sutveys of the channels below Calcutta, it would not be 
difficult to determine tha exact rate of progress oi the sewage out 
to sea. The more completely a tidal channel empties the more 
quickly will mixing action carry away the mixed tidal water and 
sewage. The channel of the Biddiadhury River into which the 
sewage of Calcutta now discharges is very favorable for the rapid 
removal of the sewage by mixing action. 

28. When I examined the river on the 21st February last, I 
caused two samples of the water to be taken, one at the proposed 
site of the new outfall and the other at the present storm-water 
outlet into the river. The lower of these samples, when examined 
by Dr. Simpson, gave 385 parts of chlorine in 100,000 parts ot 
water, while the sample taken higher up the river gave }io parts oi 
chlorine in the same quantity. The sea waters of the Bay oi 
Bengal probably contain 1,900 parts of dhlorine in ioc,c-oo parts oi 
water, this being so the relative amount of “skeleton sewage” in the 
river at the proposed point of the new outfall as against the present 
point of discharge of the storm sewage of Calcutta, will be in the 
proportion of 1,515 for the lower point against 1,590 for the upper 
station or a dillieicncc of not quite 5 per cent. 

29. There is also another point to be considered in connection 
with the tidal outlets. 1 have already mentioned that the presence 
of fish life throughout the river clearly shews that the sewage, as 
at present discharged, does no harm to the river at the point at 
which it is put in. It is known that sea and tidal waters contain 
a large amount of oxygen, as much as is contained in pure river 
water. Now in the case of Calcutta, on the average of t^vo tides, 

I found over 950,000 cubic feet per minute of tidal water passing 
up the river from the point of the proposed new outfall. This 
would give in the short period of the flood-tide a dilution of abour 
1 50 parts of tidal water for one of sewage, and the daily amount 
of oxygen brought up the river, and available for the oxidation of 
the organic matters of sewage would not be less than I 50 tons. 


Holloway's Pills and Ointment . — It is impossible entirely to preven 
the noxious vapmus which are given off in mines and tunnels, and those 
who, like miners and railway operatives, have to work day after day in 
such vitiated atmospheies, suffer in health and strength inconsequence. 
The chest and liver often become clogged with the products of coal 
combustion, necessitating great attention to the health. No remedy «■» 
more valuable for miners and the like than Holloway’s Pills, as they 
carry oft all effete matter from the blood, and heathily stimulate the 
liver. They are also invaluable for costive bowels and for all bilious 
disorders. The Ointment is a priceless remedy for piles, sprains, ulcers 
and alt manner of sores. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE, 


A RE universally ad- 
A ^mitred to be won!, 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
I’ or Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disotdcrs, such 
as VVi » f l and Pain in 
the Siom.ich, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 

Chills, Flnshin» s of 

Heat, Loss of Appetite 
Shortness of B.eath’ 
^ ."ici Blotches on the m-,,* 

Disturbed Sleep, Fmlnf.il n r « u e , kln ’ 
N-v..us and TLb^ , ^V" d 

j)EECHAM’S PILLS 

gtve relief twenty 
mumti m. Tliii’is mi fie’, j 
turn, for they have done 





uses. 


gEECHAM’S PILI.S 

MEECHAM’S PILLS il co " ml «« cas. 

I) tverv sufferer „ 

lifmUM'c nn r O eaine ' ,t| y r <“i|iiested to 
LLCHAMS PILLS try one IW of these 

Pills, and they will he 

I.EECHAM’S PILLS acknowledged to he 

l> worth a guinea 

JWECIIAU'S ('ILLS r fcjg „ 

|)KECHAM’S PILLS invaluable! Nn' female 
should he without 

jlKECIIAM’S PILLS 
JjKECIIAM’S PILLS 
[.1 EEC HA M’S PILLS 
jfEECHAM’S PILLS 
IJEECHAM’S PILLS 
HEKCHAM’S PILLS 

) J .... , "L*Uill. 

1 his h is been di over! 

I jL EC HAM’S PILI.S by thousands who 


. without 

them. I hei e is not a 
medicine to be found 
t0 f q»«il them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or ii regularity of 
the system. If taken 
accoi dni" to the di- 
re <; M °ns given with 
e,, ch box they will 
soon testore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n <1 robust health 


have tned them, and 
jl-ECHAM’S PILLS f °tind the benefits 
} winch are ensuied by 

>EKCll AM’S PILLS *hen use. 

^ h or a Weak Sto- 

> EEC HAM’S PILLS ni ach, Impaued D,. 
) Sestion, and all Disoi- 

) EEC HA M’S PILLS cIers H» • Livei,they 
\ ? ct llke magic, and a 

[EECIIAM’S PHls vv doses will b e 

found to vvoi k won- 

►EECHAM’S PILLS <iers on the most im- 
1 portant organs in the 

}[ 11 ni a n Mac bine. 
They stieugtheu the 
whole in use ular sys- 
t»*in, restore the long 
lost complexion, bung 
back the keen edge 0/ 
appetite, and aiouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical enei-'v 


■•-KCHAM’S 4 ’ ills 
jiEECHAM’S PILLS 
|)KECHAM’S PILLS 
[{EECHAM’S pills 
IJRECHAM’S pills 

pnysicil 

j'EE( IJAM’S PILLS ? f «he Inman frame. 

Tii e se a re fac t s t e s 1 1 ti ed 
jjEEUIAM’S PILLS tn continually by niem- 
hers of all classes of 
I'hLL HAM’S PILLS s °ciety, and one of the 
, be*>t gnaiantees to the 

JjELCHAM’S PILLS Nervous. md Debdita- 
Iiri , . te(i B EEC HAM’S 

| jE El HAM’S PILLS PIL LS have the \ 

Lafgt^t Sa/i‘ of tl ny ' 

[JEEl HAM’S PILLS Piltent Medicine in 

u the IV oi id. 

WATrr 5 ^ 1 ^' Ar.K.vrs FOR India ; 

BAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

” holesale Depot, jj, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA, 

^°Jt I r E ~M r SSRS - Navlor Son Grimks 

■ue, " f o "*e Pills at 1 hr following 

-• .111111!'!! ' S 'f e 8 P er b() *- i f I %d. size 
”>s. -n J" l>ox - , « 9 < size 2 Rupees per 
’"'i.'ier a, 1 ■ , rales *1° not include the cost of 
( , ; ^ wl" C h w,l| he added ,he a, noun,. 

iiolesuie ral "."I Storekeepers can obtain 
*« rate* on application. 


REIS AND RAYYET. 

the pioneer glass manufac- 
turing COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary Gener- 
al Meeting of Shareholders of the 
\ ,0,,ee f Glass Manufacturing Com- 
ply Limited, held at No. 2 7 l Pollock 
,/ ret Calcutta on Monday, the idth 
May iSy I% a t ^ ,> M 

Prksknt ; 
n.iboo Clittttdi La 1 1 Smha. 
o Ashu Toss I )ey. 

»» Wooma Chat an Ghosal. 

” ; Seelu l Prasad Khurag Prasad. 

1, Behai y Lall Pyne. 

Mi. D. J. Bagram. 
n C. II. Keinpton. 

” SBmheis by his attorney Mr. B 

C. I ay I or. 

ILiboo Biojo Nauth Dutt. 

Nobin Chand Bui.il, 

»» Tootsy D.iss Koy. 

„ " ,? 1 e,h E'i< hinrerliand Radhakissen. 

e./to Ihr C n ' l * nl ! , Sl ," h ' 1 l !' ,vi "« fleet- 

' 1 ** ^h.ur, and the advei tisement con- 

veiling the meeting having been read.it was — 

*• Proposed by Iiabno N. C. Bnral 

.Seconded l,y Mr. A. It Sirmhe.s by’ his at- 
torney Mr. It. C. Taylor, 

That the Capital of the Company he in- 

ll.LT eW i ' 0n ’ 000 b T tb « issue of 1,500 
sh.ues of Rs. 100 eat h. 0 

An amendment was proposed by Mr I) I 
Bagram, * * 

Seconded by Baboo Seetul Prasad Khurag 
r ;*' ad ,IS . *°h°ws and earned unanimously- - 

I hat the Capital of the Company be in- 
creased in ks. 5,00,000 by the issue of 1,500 
Shares iff Rs. too each, on which up to Ks 75 
per share be railed no at the discretion of the 
Uire^tors the balance as may he decided by 
the oli.ii eliolders in general meeting. 

2. Pioposed by Baboo r„ (1 | S y Qass Rov 
Seconded by Balmo Ashu Toss I)ey, 

and catiied unanimously — 

By altering the woid “five” between the 
words ‘than” and “nor” , n aitirle 73 mto 

By adding the name of Baboo Beharv Lall 
I yne to the list of the first Directms of the 
Company and that he i .. appointed as a 
Dm-ctor for the fixed peiiod of five years in 
tcim.s "f article 76 of Articles of Association. 

Proposed by Baboo Bn.jo Na.ith Dutt. 

oiwinH nt ia r 1 > 


2 5 « 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Hast! a, qr the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Dunes. 

duttfajof- (,tt,^ Knghshed by Cbailes Wil 
\ \ s , ! <l Englished with copious Nfites 

... i , ’ i "" ... 'I',..'’. '(..i />., , ,. v 

£ r V „| A | n A ' ;, " llfl1 .I.",'. WHI. I’l.ll.. 

i; , V ; J 1 K - )■*. a,. v.ii a 

ivs. 3-8, postage As. 3-6. 

' he '"'■•'""'■s of Ihe K,,,. 
fv"u Vo7 l |! r '" ICiS l,l:ulwl "’ s veismn m 
VTmo V ' ' Ks ' ' -I- As. .. 

f'-l'lirks. 1 ” 0 " 1 "‘ IS l ’ a '* r ' Vl,e » 

v , , Upkndua I.\L Das 

No.ro iVL MussuImanpara Lane, Cahm’ta 

FOR SALK 


J 


Seconded by Mi. I). J. Bagrain, 

.... ;,n ^ c.irnefl un.immously — - 

that the appointment of Mr. S E. Vmut as 
Managing Agent and Secieiaiy to the Com- 
pany be conhi mod. 

With a vom of thanks to the Chair the 
meeting was then dissolved. 

(ST) CULWDI L\r. Sin If. 

C/i.ttt ni< m. 


I'lfK AGK OF CONS K NT HILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
1 Committee in suppott uf the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had fmm the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane.lmd 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memonal to the Viceroy. H.ilf 

anna. ’ j 

3. Ihe Bengali translation of the Memo- ! 

rial. Half anna. ! 

j 

4. The Gordon translation of the Mummal. 1 

Half anna. , 

5. The GiirhJuidhan ly,i 7 Pii/,r by Pandit \ 

Rumiiatli Tarkaratna (of Santipoi e;, autlior of 1 
l asudt’b Bijya (a Sausknt epu ) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. • 

6. Abstract of the Vyaimst* in English I 
with notes hy Nyalank.r Nilmam Mookerjee i 
M.A., II Professor Sansknt, Piesulenry 
College, and a pieface by the J^iesidcnt of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


Sc,,,- ;;; 

Cloth Bound ... ^ 

Mofnssil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS 1 VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

bktwfkn 

Calcutta and Independent Tippcrah , 

BV 

SAMBHU O. MOOKERJEE, 

hornier ty Minister to the lute 
NUVU1 FARinOON J All IIAIIAIWIOR, 

(Ilie last of Ihe Naw.tbs Nazim of Beng.il, 
E^har and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minster of the State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

• , Uckoor D.mb Lane, Wellington Streei, 
CAI.CU JTA. 

IN THE PRESS. " 

Unifmin with “ Travels .t Voyages in Ben -ar’ 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature * 

i:v 

the Author of “ Tiaveb At Voyages m Bengal ” 
Cau t;n \. 

AV/’v R.tyyet Offirc, 

PRICK • 

Io Suhscribets paying brfoie publn anon Rs. .j 

„ mere registei ing siibst nbeis 

• • • '1 j 

,, Ordinal y pmchaseis ... (t 

Afi’i.v 10 run M isuim, gn V ,/ t 

t, Ui knur Dulls Lane, WVlhngton Sireei, 

Call utta. 

T3i*-USO.\S snUning fi on) L'*pinsy f Asthin.i 
L Consiiinpi ion, Dubcte 1 ,, Piles, Leiicnr rlnr V 
Dysvutfi y, Rtiemn.it ism, Paralysis, Intermit’ 
t'-ut Ft*v i*i , Jaundice, Liver, Splemi, Mptcurial 
Ki options and Clml.ua and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctois and kabiraj-, as bopfless, can be raiii 
cally and rapnliy ruled by me within 4 ^^ day . 

Cei uficatrs of ia«liral ernes are constamlv ' n- 
ceived. Mediaims can be sent to the mf-fusc ,j 
r>u iec;eipt of particulars of the disease. (Juan 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitia, 40, Mnoktari 
Baboo’s Btreet, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 
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“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

Atl who sufier find suie relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven nut from the system 
Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 
after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 

lumbago, sciatica, fackache- 

Sl’RAlNS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Pace and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Halm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing if thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spiead popularity whi< h no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Hot tie* at i Re. cock 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE ES. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second band, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wiist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
pt event vaiiatinn in exii ernes of tem- 
peratuie. Price ... ■■■ *3 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... • -• i 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 

Canadian do. ... • •• 3 ° 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieate^ attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bm y including, as we always employ a staff'd 
the most skilful woikmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 


REDUCED PRICE SALE OP 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS A SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing our goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price last with }4 anna postage, 

A. C. MITTRA& CO., 

29 , DHURUMTOI.AH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

Rb. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two .Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extu 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily fepairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued u 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says 44 Many were deceived thinking that it«, 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
44 Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eai rings, Eardrops (all 
pail), Scaif Pins, Scatf Rings, Necklets 
Brooches, ILiir Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holdeis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
1 scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Km 
e raids, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. M» 1 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— "A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
[ ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
> Rs. 4 ; guarani eed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literatures and Soaei j 
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Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 

37, »Iusjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 

TRUE I«» ITS NAME, 

J EYES’ 44 PERI* ECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odouis and infections diseases, 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick 
room pure and healthy. 

EQUALLY USEFUL TO 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious disease^, 
hi. , .specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It knL all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and" Comb Disease in Poultiy. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL. 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates wor/ns in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 
It kills green -Uy, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, remoVes worms from the soil in pots? &< , 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL & CQ„ 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION . 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 


Half-yearly 

Quarterly 

Monthly 


inted qnd published for the Proprietor every 


„ ... V 1 

„ ... n 4 

” - ke ' !'! 

Singie or sample Copy,, 0 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT 

Auveriiseinents(three columns 10 the P a n ea ^ 

102 lines to the column; aie charged t>y *• 
space taken up, at tne rate of 4 annas a •> 
eacn insertion. Tne lowest charge tor an . 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic 
rences, tne lowest charge tor whicn is 7 

Special rates for Oontracis. 

1$0 additional cnarge for inland V osUi ^J { 
peon. * or arrears au advance 01 50 ptr e 
‘will be cnarged. Foreign postage separa ^ 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a room" 

Rs. 3, a year. w 

Busintes Communications (post V*' a} ^ 
be directed to “The Manager,” ana ^ ^ 
Communications and booKs ana pam 
(carnage paid) to t4 Tne Eaitor ' 

& RayyeL” } u mt 0 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane , Well* ? 
Street, Calcutta. 

LwaT^MUTTV UuGHOSxa/ THE B EXPRESS. N». T, U(ko*r Dntti 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

“ NON ANGLt SED ANGELI. ” 

BY THE LATE MR. MARTIN TUPPKR. 

Ho ! ye swift messengers out of the north, 

Mercy’s ambassadors— haste to go forth ! 

Speedily let your broad sails be unfurled, 

Winging your errand all over the world, 

Wafting your message of peace and goodwill, 
Brotherhood, godliness, science, and skill ! 

Ye are the salt of the earth, and its health — 

Ye are its gladness, its wisdom, and wealth — 

Ye are its glory ! O Britain, thy sons, 

Thy stout Anglo-Saxons, thy resolute ones, 

Ever triumphant on every shore, 

Are only triumphant for good evermore 1 

Ministers bright of the bounties of God, 

Where is the land by these angels untrod ? 

Tell it out, Africa, China and Scinde, 

And Isles of the Sea and the uttermost Inde, 

Tell out their zeal, and their grandeur of sout, 

From the stands of the line to the snows of the pole ! 

Tell out the goodness, the greatness, the grace, 

That follow their footsteps in every place ! 

•Tell it out, thou, the first cradle of man, 

Teeming with millions, serene Hindostan— 

Tell how fair commerce, and just-dealing might 

Haw blest thee with peace, and adorned thee with light ! 

Boundless Australia, help of the age, 

' And heirloom of hope on Futurity’s page, 

Lo ! thy vast continent, silent and sad, 

With the song of the Saxon has learnt to be glad ; 
Rejoicing to change the wild waste and the fen 
' Into wide-waving harvests and cities of men ! , ^ 

Mighty Columbia, Star of the West, 

See, ’t is a world by the Saxon possest ! 

Glorious and glad, from the north to the south, 

Your millions praise God with an Englishman’s mouth, 
And all love a land where at home they would be, 
England, old England, the home of the free ! 


And the Southern Pacific those many-hued flowers, 
And Europe’s mid-ocean these temples and towers, 
Their tribute the seas of old India bring, 

And Borneo is proud of her new British king) 

Yes l for dear Britain, the mother of Men, 

* Rules all, under God, by the sword and the pen : 

She is the Delphi, the heart of the earth, 

The rock-rushing spring of humanity’s worth, 

And, if two hemispheres prosper, the cause 
Lies in old England’s religion and laws ! 

Yes ! for her realm is the Goshen of light ; 

The wings of these angels have scattered the night ! 
Duteous and daring, as beauteous and strong, 

They are helpers of right and avengers of wrong, 
Fair in their souls as their eyes and their locks, 

Stout in their hearts as their oaks and their rocks ! 

THE FALLEN STAR. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF SALLET. 

I Know ye what it meaneth, 

When looking up on high, 

Ye see a star deserting 
The regions of the sky ? 

Those orbs above us, shedding 
Their softened light around, 

Are myriad bands of angels, 

With wreaths of glory crowned. 

All true and faithful warders, 

Wide scattered through the sky, 

On earth whatever passes, 

They tnaik with watchful eye. 

| And when, within our boidei^, 

i In fervent faith and love, 

A good man, bowed by sorrow, 

Looks up for aid above, 

\ » 

And prays unto the Father, 

In agony of woe, 

| Then quickly there departeth 

| A massenger below, 


Dotted about on the width of the world, 

Her beacon is blazing, her flag is unfurled ; 

Not a shore, not a sea, not a deep desert wild, 

But pays its mute homage to Energy’s child — 

Not a realm, not a people, or kingdom, or clan, 

But owns him the chiefjpf the children 9 f man ! 

The foaming Atlantic hath rendered its isles, 

And the dark Caribbean its tropical smiles, 

♦ 

Subscribers in the country tire requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium , particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary, ai\d likely to cause confusion ♦ 


Who gildes with beam so cheering, 
Within the silent room, 

And soothes to gentle slumber 
The moaner’s heavy gloom. 

This, this is what it meaneth, 

* When looking tip on high, 

Ye see a star deserting 
Xlie region of the sky. 
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Nf.vvs and Our Comments. 

It is sriid that English women are getting taller, while the men are 
falling in height. We believe the fact was always so, only the women 
did not know it and allowed the men to rob and oppress them. It is 
sufficiently hinted at in such expressions as the grey mare is the better 
horse. 

* 

* * 

If it is still an impossibility to minister to a mind diseased, it has been 
the privilege of a French surgeon to minister to a brain diseased or 
distorted. A girl when only 18 months old was found deficient in 
intelligence. She grew up in that condition and became subject to 
epileptic attacks. These continued up to her 7th year. In her eighth 
year, she was examined by the doctor. It was found that her physical 
developments kept pace with her years, but her intelligence remained 
that of an infant. The surgeon suspected too early coalescence of the 
bones of the skull. He decided on operation 011 the skull, temoved 
several small pieces of bone from the top of the skull and thereby 
relieved the pressure on the brain which had then freedom to expand. 
The wound healed in eight days, and the patient was discharged a 
1110 le intelligent child. 

#** 

Thf great showman Barnum left at this death upwards of a million 
sterling. By a will with eight codicils he made several bequests : 40,000 
dollars go to Tuft’s College in Massachusetts ; 125,000 to complete the 
new historical and scientific building at Bridgeport, the town where the 
deceased lived ; 15,000 to the First Univcrsalist Church in Biidgeport. 
Oiher societies and charities too benefit by his will. 

**# 

11 Bamboo paddy ” now supplies the food for the distressed people of 
Kalahasti. In the famine of 1877, the bamboo seeded for the same 
put pose. 

• * 

Siam or more correctly Bangkok is connected with India for purposes 
of the parcel post. The rate for each pound or fraction therof 
has been fixed at eight annas. 

• #■ 

IT is on the cards that the Maharaja of Mysore visits England. 

• • 

The Nottingham police arrested in the local cattle market, on suspi- 
cion, a well dressed, respectable looking youth who offered for sale a 
valuable horse at £ 5. The prisoner admitted having stolen the horse 
from Mr. Palmer Morewood’s park at Alfrctou, and walked 14 miles with 
the animal. On remand, at the jail, the piisoner turned out to be a 
woman, confessing herself to be the daughter of Mr. Morewood’s 
coachman. The silly rogue ! what an oppoitunity for confounding laws 
and magistrates was there thrown away. 

• « 

A New York millionaire, Mr. Stephen Anderson, unable physically to 
write his will, whispered it to a phonograph brought close to his bed. 
A week after his death, the phonograph was solemnly opened at his 
lawyer’s, in the presence of the testatoi’s family. Will the law re- 
cognize the will? The testator has not w.tnesscd the disposition of his 
property after death by his hand. But the phonograph is a record 
still — of the movement of the voice though not of the hand, and a 
go-ahead Judge may admit— not unreasonably— the validity of a will 
made through a well tested, if new, scientific invention. Of course, our 
laws will have to be changed. The whole statute-book has to be 
brought into harmony with modern life, influenced as it is by the count- 
less agencies of science in different departments. 

* 

* * 

For attempting a criminal assault on a Kuiopean gii 1 of seven years, 
a pariah lad has been sentenced by the Sessions Judge, Karachi, to 
five years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

• • 

In the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor and Loid Esher, in reply 
to a question, expressed surprise that the decision m the Clitheroe 
abduction case h.ut been greatly misunderstood. Lord Esher went 
further and explained that in their judgment the couit had only held that 
a husband could not beat the wife or imprison her if she refused him 
conjugal lights. What objection then, we say, can there be to that 
decision ? To make a wife yield to foice against her inclination, is mere 


brutality. Suits for restitution of conjugal rights must soon be things 
of the past. They cannot survive the modern delicacy of feeling. 

*** 

The Madras High Court refused to relieve Mr. and Mrs.* Ross of each 
other. As a consequence, the husband has notified that he is not ar.d 
will not be responsible for the debts of the wife. The wife, advised by 
her doctors, returns home to recruit her health, funds being provided 
by friends. 

* • 

A native clerk of a native firm of Bellary and Madras decamped to 
Sadras with the proceeds of a cheque for Rs. 400, which he was en. 
trusted with to cash, and had spent half the sum in the company of 4 
dancing girl when he was arrested. He pleaded guilty and was fined 
rupees three hundred, that is, 200 fur his masters and 100 for the 
Crown. 

• 

• • 

The Secretary of State sued, in the Madras High Court, M. Kistna- 
sawmy Naidu and K. Ruugiah Naidoo each for Rs. 500 damages and 
perpetual injunction, tne first for printing and selling printed copies of 
the Tamil Fust Book of Lessons* published by Government and of 
which it held the copyright, and the second for having in his possession 
for sale printed copies of the Telugu First Book of Lessons also 
the property of Government. Recently, the High Court had awarded 
Rs. 50 damages and costs against one Geariah Chetty for printing the 
Telugu Book. 1 11 the first case, Mr. Justice Shephard ordered Rs. 100 
as damages with costs, and in the second Rs. 5 besides costs. The de- 
fendants are further prohibited from piinting, publishing or selling the 
said books. 

• 

• • 

The DubJubai Sikandari of Ratupore, of the 25th instant, contains an 
account of the Durbar there for inaugurating the new regime, en- 
riched with the rather remarkable speech of the Commissioner of Bartel* 
ly, who is ex-officio Political Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North Western Provinces. We have much pleasure in translating it 
for the benefit of our readers, speech and all. It will show the ar 
rangements made for the carrying on of the administration of the 
Rampore State during the minority of the Chief. 

“ Mr. William Kaye, Commissioner and Agent to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the North West for Rohilkhuod, held a grand Duib.tr at the 
Dewan Khana of the Rampore State on the 16th May. The member* 
of the Council of Regency, (including the President, Nawab Sufder All 
Khan) the Membcis of the Rampore Family, and all the officers of 
Stale, landholders, &c., who had been invited to attend, were present 
on the occasion. The gentlemen assembled at the Durbar took their 
lespective seats at 4 O’clock, and the Agent entered the Dewan Khana 
.it 5 1*. M. All those present, out of iespct to Mr. K.iye, lose fioin 
their seats, and a salute was filed. The Agent then stood up and 
addressed the assembly as follows : — 

‘ Nawab Sahcb, Members of Council and gentlemen,— In consequence 
of the murder of the late General Mahomed Azimuddeen Khan, a 
thorough reoigamsatiou is necessary in the management of the State 
of Rampore. I have called you gentlemen at to-day’s Durbar for the 
purpose of conveying to you the oideis of the Government of India 
with regard to the proposed change in the administration of the State. 
But before announcing the decision of the Government, I should like 
to tell you something with regard to one or two other matters. Nowa- 
days rumours of all kinds aie floating about m Rampore— for in- 
stance, it is said to be an open fact that His Highness the Nawab 
Bahadur is soon coming down to Rampore, and that Ins future educa- 
tion will be given at Rampore. This is totally mcoircct. His High- 
ness the Nawab Salreb will not come here, and he will continue to re- 
ceive Ins education outside Kampoie as he is doing now. Perhaps it 
has also been rumoured that the members of the Rampore Family 
who have be&n kept away from Rampore will now be allowed to return 
to tins place. This report is also woolly mconect. Tney have been 
made to live away from Rampore, and they will continue to remain so. 
Perhaps it has also been leported that the fences of the British Gov- 
ernment are to come here. Although the English forces aie always 
ready for prompt action, they would not come until a necessity arises lor 
their doing so and so long as there is peace here. But in case of any 
outbreak or disturbance caused by tuibulent people, the troops of the 
Rampore State are themselves quite competent to suppress and put them 
down, and there would be no necessity tor asking the services of the 
Bnti-dr toices. The Rampotc troops have always been loyal and faith- 
ful to the State, and I am fully satisfied that they will continue to be so. 
Another report has nowadays been flying about and that is tine, namely, 
th.it the construction of the Railway has been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernment of India. The lines will soon he constructed from Bareilly to 
Rampore and from Rampore to Moradabad. Now the question re- 
mains as to who will be appointed in the place of the deceased General. 
Tne world has produced few men like General Azimuddeen Khan 
Bahadoor. Whatever he intended to do, he used to throw his whole 
heart in accomplishing it. Whatever arrangements or new measures he 
desiie^ta introduce into tne Rampore State, however disagreeable 
to some persons, Ire carried them through for the welfare, advancement 
and prosperity of Rampore. At last the result was that he gave up 
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his life for the cause of Rampore. Now it is the duty of the British 
Government that the labours and exertions of General Azimuddeen 
Khan in this behalf should not be permitted to be lost. The assassina- 
tion of the said General took place on a public road. If the authorities 
0 f the Rampore State could immediately manage to arrest the murderers, 
or even could find out the real facts of the diabolic deed, then it might 
have been admitted that the management of the State was possible by 
means of a Native Council. Now that niether the accused were arrested 
nor any clue has yet been found by the officers of the Rampore State, 
as to who are the culprits, it became evident that the present constitu- 
tion and system of government must necessarily undergo a complete 
change. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor of the North West Pro- 
vinces and Oudh has therefore decided that the Council should remain 
as it is, but its chief head should be a European officer of high rank 
who should exercise the highest authority until the installation of 
His Highness the Nawab Saheb. The first thought and attention of 
that officer will be directed to this matter, namely, that he should find 
out the murderers of the deceased General, arrest their abettors 
and award suitable punishment to them.’” 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

THE criminal is said to be pinned to his venu. The murderer usually 
takes to flight in fear. But often a strange fascination draws him to the 
scene of his crime. So the Senapati. He was captured on the 23rd 
instant in a village not half a mile from the Palace. In fact, all the 
Royal Family of Manipur are now prisoners in the hands of the British. 
They await their trial. We hope they will receive a fair one. 


TODAY is the celebration of the Queen-Empress’s Birthday. The 
complete success of Btitish arms in Manipur will give additional zest 
to the enjoyments of the day. Both the Supreme and Local Govern- 
ments being away on the hills, and Mr. Lee not being enabled by the 
Commissioners to repeat his Gatden Party, the metropolis must con- 
tent itself with only the military salute of the occasion. 

If the Commisioners are not prepared to vote for a permanent allow- 
ence to the Chairman, why not make a special grant for the present 
purpose as a “contribution to the cost incurred on occasion of any public 
ceremony or entertainment in Calcutta ” allowed by the law as a proper 
object of municipal expenditure ? 

Forty one of the men arrested as rioters in defence of the mosque 
in Circular Road have been put on their trial in two batches of 20 and 
21. The defence has reserved cross-examination. In fact, the prisoners 
reserve their defence for the Sessions Court. Mr. Henderson is 
prosecuting 

9 

In the meantime, to quiet the popular panic, Mr. Lambert, under in- 
structions from Darjeeling, has brought about a transfer of the pur- 
chase of Suresh Chunder Dey to a Mahomedan— Kasim Arifif Saheb. 
The Baboo parted with his property for Rs. 4,500, which he bought 
at Rs. 4,000. Many have come forward to claim the service done. 
But it is not time yet to make public how the transfer was effected. 


From an upcountry journal, we find that the Rampore Durbar has 
settled a monthly pension of Rs. 1,200 on the heirs of the late General 
Azimooddeen Khan Bahadur. .They are his mother Kud|ia Begum — 
his two wives, Nowshaba Begum and Fatimah Begum— and his 
daughter Nader Zamanee Begum. The pension will be distributed 
according to the discretion of the deceased’s mother and younger 
brother Hameed-uz-Zafar Khan, who have been appointed Trustees of 
the pension, which has been sanctioned on the following conditions 

1. The pensionners shall be loyal to the Chief of the State, and shall 
live in respectability and chastity. 

2. They should not be on friendly terms with the opponents of the 
State. 

3* The pensions shall only be for life. 

The second condition, except in so far as it is included in the first, 
is indefinite enough to be possibly employed in mischief hereafter. 
There can be no enemies of Rampore. The chastity clause is very 
proper and the Government of Upper India deserves the thanks of the 
country for insisting on that important condition. • 

Although a reward of 15,000 rupees has been advertised, the mur- 
derers of the late General are yet unknown. 


The poor Babu ! If he is crowded out at home, he is kicked out 
abroad. Hitherto if the pressure of competition drove him away from 
Bengal, he had some chance of winning his bread honorably 
in the sister Provinces of the N.*\V. P. and Lahore. Bengalis 
were hitherto eligible for the Secretariat clerical examinations at 
Allahabad and Lahore, success in which entitled them to service in 
the N.-VV. P., Oudh, the Central Provinces, Rajputana, Central India, 
the Punjab and Beluchistan. The Government of India now narrow 
the interpretation of the rules so as to ordinarily exclude the Bengali 
from such service outside Bengal. They lay down that “ no person can 
be considered to be domiciled in any of the provinces, unless he has 
fixed the habitation of himself and his family in that province, not for a 
mere special or temporary purpose, but with the intention of making 
it his permanent home. Candidates who desire to compete for vacan- 
cies offered for competition at Allahabad and Lahore will, in future, 
be required to prove to the satisfaction of the Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners that they are domiciled in one of the piovinces, permanent 
residence in which would entitle them to appear at either of these 
centres.” The isolation of the Bengali Babu is complete. He is 
limited to his own Bengal. “Natives of Bengal who are temporary 
residents of, and not domiciled in, any of the provinces enu- 
merated in paragragh 3 of the Resolution of 3rd July 1888, will be 
permitted to present themselves at the examinations at Allahabad and 
Lahore, but they will be treated as competing for the vacancies offered 
at Calcutta, and not for those offered at Allahabad and Lahore.” The 
Bengali is hated— by the Sahebs, for the sins of the Boys— in his own 
Province, and he is not to be easily allowed to relieve himself by 
moving out of it. Such a sentence of- outlawry and confinement- 
such an imposition of civil disability on a people in their own land, 
is a departure in British Policy in India. Has Lord Lansdowne 
pronounced it with open eyes? Or, do we owe it to the Secretary of 
State ? 


Here is a godsend to the Garbhadhanists. A Madhav marriage is re- 
ported from Bangalore of a girl of seven months and a boy of five 
years of age. We shall not be surprised to find both boy and girl 
whipped into premature maturity, necessarily imperfect, under the 
atrocious influences of a debasing system. Meanwhile, we should like 
to hear something more about these miserable Madhavs. The custom 
is a survival of old barbarism. But this sort of thing is not confined 
to this backward tribe in the backwoods of the South. Within our 
memory the Baidik Brahmans of Bengal, outheroding Heiod, earned 
the point to ns utmost logical conclusion. They negociated marriages 
between womb and womb, contracting hypothetical unions of embryos, 
to be postnatally ratified in the event of one proving a male birth 
and the other a female birth. That horrible outrage has, we believe, 
been entirely abolished, thanks to the exertions of a Brahman journal- 
ist who was no English scholar and who had not improved his mind 
by residence in Europe or America. 

Complaint of the rigour of the assessment clauses of the present 
municipal Act is not restricted to native owners of residential houses 
who have to pay both the owner’s and occupier’s share of the rales on 
increased valuation of houses calculated on the market value of the 
land and of the building thereon. The managers of some of the 
charities— such as the Calcutta Free School, the District Charitable 
Society, the European Female Orphan Asylum, the St. Vincent’s Home, 
the Old Church Vestry (Parochial and other Schools), the Calcutta Hus 
pital Nurses’ Institution, the Catholic Male Orphanage, the Armenian 
Philanthropic Academy, the Foundling Asylum, the American Union 
Mission Orphanage, and the Loretto Orphanage, Entally— have memo- 
rialized the Lieutenant-Governor for amendment of the law so as to 
exempt, either entirely or partially, the public charities from “ the 
heavy rates which now press so severely on their precarious incomes 
and curtail their usefulness.” The memorialists urge the extension 
to their institutions of the principle, recognised in the Act, exempting 
places of public worship from municipal rates. Both the Local and 
Supreme Governments have repeatedly refused a hearing to the native 
owners of Calcutta property against the harshness of the law. These 
European owners qujgstly looked on and allowed the law to take its 
course. Now that their shoes pinch, they have raised a cry. Will the 
Government give them the same answer— Let us wait till the whole 
of the town is assessed ? or come forward with a helping hand ? 
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In connection with the subject, we have a suggestion to make. Even 
if the assessment provisions be considered strictly just, it is not fair to 
assess eveiy portion of a native dwelling house on the same principle. 
There aie parts which are not ordinarily used for domestic purposes, 
but set apart for the worship of the family god and ordinarily used for 
religious purposes, and for these, if they are not to be entirely ex- 
empted as places of worship, a concession should be made in the 
assessment of a house. 

WE read in the Statesman : — 

“The Corporation Worsted Again.— The Corporation recently made 
a demand upon the Gas Company for licence fees for each of their 
depots in various parts of the city at which the Company’s coke was 
sold. Legal proceedings were threatened, but before a prosecution was 
instituted ft was agreed to refer the matter to arbitration. Under the 
contract between the Corporation and the Gas Company it was piovided 
that the latter was not to pay any license fee for carrying on their wink, 
and the arbitrators (Mr. Dunne for the Corporation and Mr. Dignarn for 
the Gas Co.) held that the establishment of shops for the sale of the 
coke made m the process of manufacturing gas was auxiliary to lT»e Co’s 
business, and was thetefore exempted from the payment of license fees 
under Section 16 of the contract. The decision of the arbitrators cost 
the Municipality Ks. 357, which they have just been compelled to pay.” 

We cannot accept the decision of the arbitrators as final or correct. 
They have proceeded upon the contiact and not the municipal law. The 
question is Does the municipal law itself allow the exemption claimed 
by the Gas Company? Supposing the contract to favor the claim of 
the Company, Are the Commissioners competent under the law to 
enter into such a contract ? The Act saves no trade or trader fiom 
payment of the license fee. The Commissioners, therefore, can not 
exempt any body, by contract or otherwise, from that liability, in 
the same way as they cannot take advantage of a contract, entered 
into with them, for an income not sanctioned by the law. The 
Great Eastern Hotel Company obtained the sanction of the Corpora- 
tion to erect their splendid frontage verandah by agreeing to pay 
Ks. too a month for the encroachment. But it being found that the 
Commissioners weie not empowered to receive more than a fixed 
sum for the permission given, they had to forego the monthly income 
from the Hotel Company, while the verandah still stands, a noble 
monument of both ignorance and triumph of law. 

Unless the contract itself has been accepted by the legislature, 
it is due to the ratepayers that the question between the Corporation 
and the Gas Company should be settled by the authoritative decision 
of the highest Court. 


THE indefatigable law reprinter of the Law Publishing Press in this 
city, has come forward with another scheme of cheap publication. 
Mr. Cranenburgh has applied to the Government of India for permis- 
sion “to publish a cheap fac-sinule repriut of the Indian Law Reports 
up to 1890.” He proposes to supply to the public a cheap edition of 
the Reports without putting Government to any loss. By way of 
seeming Government against possible harm, Mr Cianenburgh makes a 
notable proposition. He offers to buy up as many volumes or sets of 
the Repot ts as the Government could sell during the last five years. 
This is decidedly bold and original, as well as liberal. We do not see 
how a Government with any pretensions to liberality can tefuse such 
a request. 

fc In 1885, Mr. Cranenburgh had the sanction of Government to re- 
publish in four volumes the Criminal cases in the Reports, lie is 
ready with three of these which he oilers to the public— the Calcutta 
volume at Rs. 3-8, the Madras and Bombay, each at Rs. 3. This low 
rate he makes a gtound for not distuibmg Government in iuture years, 
for continuation of the said publications. 


A MiLiiAKV correspondent of the Pioneer , writing under the initials 
A. R. D. M., not long ago related a characteristic incident of the British 
vengeance of 1857. A captain of an infantry regiment had strayed far 
fiom camp with a small force, in quest of game, doubtless. He came 
upon a walled enclosure within which some forty sepoys were cooking 
their dinner each by himself, according to the rules of caste. There 
weie no other men, not even as watch. This was the opportunity for the 
brave Captain H. We better allow the brilliant action to be narrated 
in the military chronicler’s own language 

“ ‘ Halt ! ’ he shouted in a stentorian voice, to his men, adding in 
Hindustani * Only twenty men follow me into the gate. Let the rest 
of the regiment remain outside.’ * Throw down your arms in that 
corner ’ he roared to the terror-stricken sepoys. * Gather together in 
the opposite corner’ and be quick about it or I will slay you alb’ He 


was immediately obeyed. ‘ Now,’ SAid he, ‘ I see among you a number 
of men older than the others whom they have probably led astray. 
Drive them out from among you, that I may destroy them.’ The 
miserable cowards of young inen instantly thrust out the older ones, 
snuggling and fighting for dear life: and H— and his party fell on 
them and killed them.” 

The brutes ! and the greater cowards I The times were in some 
measure a palliation of their blood-thirstiness and their confusion of 
right and wrong. But what shall be said of the man who, at the end 
of rhirty-four years, in cool blood, at a time of peace, draws out of his 
pigeon hole and presents to an astonished world this sickening stuff— 
this horrible incident— this record of the shame of his countrymen— 
this treacherous massacre of defenceless men without even so much 
as a drumhead court martial I And what of those who publish the 
account without comment and of those who read it without protest ! 


Heroines are women still. Adventurers are not a very reliable lot, and 
it were too much to expect the feminine gender to be above the weakness 
of the masculine. Travellers from the most ancient times are notorious 
for diawing the long bow, and when the credulity and carelessness of 
woman enter the field, the world has need to be very careful indeed ! 

It would be rude and impertinent to suspect a lady or doubt her asser- 
tion. But ladies are ladies, and it is no disgrace to any one to be guilty 
of hysteria. We can never forget how Lady Anne Dixie lapsed into 
the wildest hysterics about the poor king of the Zulus. Are we threat- 
ened with another illustrious victim to the same disease ? 

Lady Burton is an old honored acquaintance of the public, respected 
not only on account of the husband but also on her own as the com- 
panion true of a brave man of infinite adventuie and fun and an abso- 
lute original. More than that, she has not only been a travelling wife 
but a writing traveller, writing if not roaming on her own account, the 
result being the production of an interesting view of life in Syria. More 
than all, her devotion to her husband during his protracted life of disap- 
pointment and poverty and disease before the final summons, claims 
our highest regard. As in her husband’s life time, so after his death, 
she still maintains the ideal of a true wife. 

Such a lady is entitled to a respectful hearing, even in her aberra- 
tions. So she shall be listened to, large as is the demand on cur faith. 

Lady Burton, the widow of the famous traveller, tells a curious story. 
When a young girl, she had her horoscope cast by a gipsy woman, 
who bore the name of Hagar Burton, who wrote her predictions in 
Romany— the Gipsy language. She told her, when the time came, 
to present the document to the man she accepted as her husband. 
It contained the following passage: — “ You will bear the name of our 
tribe, and be right proud of it. You will be as we are, but far greater 
than we. Your life will be all wandering, change, and adventure. One 
soul in two bodies ; in life or death never long apart.” “ All that Hagar 
Bui ton foretold,” says Lady Burton, “came true ; and I pray it may be 
so to the end— namely, ‘never long apart’ in life or death.” 

That strikes us as another version of a gospel long since announced 
by another lady of even superior rank, who-staited the singular passion 
for the desert shown by so many British ladies. We mean Lady 
Hester Stanhope. She clied among the Arabs in the Deseri, because a 
gypsy had piophesied foi her such a death. 

The Indian Nation concludes its account of the not of May 16, in 
this strain of bravado : 

“ We hope no one will be insane enough to connect it with the Con- 
sent Bill aniTthe agitation against it.” 

We would not have cared to do so, but since the challenge is thrown 
theie need be no delicacy, vte will accept it, even at the risk of our 
contemporary’s mad doctor sending us to a far from agreeable place. 
Insane or not, we do connect the riot with the Consent Bill. 

The systematic efforts of so many months to undermine the loyalty 
of the people, are beariug fruit. On the one hand, the people have 
been taught that their religion was at last in danger from an alien 
Christian Government which had abandoned its wonted policy ot 
lehgious neutrality and toleration. On the other, they have, by precept 
and example, been taught an attitude of contempt of authority, and 
actually diilled into defiance through rowdy demonstrations. Nor has 
this dangerous ptopagandism been confined to Hindus. The Maho- 
mtdans Jjave been equally attacked. Apart from the agency of the 
press, missionaries of evil have gone about tackling individual Maho- 
medai.i, and persuading them that their religion was in danger. 
It was an impudent falsehood, the Mahomedans being utterly on- 
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affected by the Consent Bill. Nevertheless, the poison took. The 
masses in their ignorance came to believe as they were told, not only 
by respectable Baboos but also hired Mahomedans as ignorant as 
themselves. After all the folly of the last six months, what wonder 
that the populace should break out into such scenes as have lately dis- 
graced Benares and Calcutta? If the editor of the Indian Nation will 
calmly think on the matter, he will see a distinct connection between 
the Agitation against the Consent Bill and the Mosque Riot. 

Indeed, the connection is admitted by the Agitators. Herein, at* all 
events, our contemporary reckons without his host. The Gaibhadhan* 
ist press scarcely conceal their joy at the occurrence. Some of the 
leading organs distinctly attribute it to the Consent Bill. 

THE Ranaghat Municipality is in a fix. The Government would not 
accept the Chairman of its choice. The Commissioners after the 
general election re-appointed their old Chairman Baboo Jogesh Chun- 
der Pal Chowdry who had given every satisfaction. But the Baboo 
had inclined the displeasure of Government. He stands con- 
victed under section 155 of the Indian Penal Code for omitting 
to prevent a riot attended with death committed in his Zemin- 
dat y. The law — an exceptional measure of coercion originally 
enacted in turbulent limes — throws an unusual responsibility 
on the owner of a land respecting which a riot takes place. It 
requires, under penalty of unlimited fine, the owner or occupier 
01 him who claims any interest in such land or in the subject of any 
dispute which gave rise to the riot or who has accepted or derived 
any benefit therefrom, he himself or his agent or manager having 
reason to believe that such riot was likely to be committed, to use all 
lawful means in his power to prevent such riot from taking place and 
for suppressing and dispersing the same. We will not reopen the 
question decided by the High Couit as to the justice or legality of 
the conviction. All that we intend to do at present is to point out 
that the offence charged and declared proved against the Baboo is 
not an offence of commission and is bailable. Conviction for a bailable 
oltence is no disqualification under the Bengal Municipal Act. The 
Baboo is admittedly a valuable chairman, the present stigma from 
which he suffers does not debar him ftoin continuing a Municipal 
Commissioner or even being appointed Vice-Chairman of the Munici- 
pality and, as such, under authority from the Chairman, performing all 
ihe duties of the Chairman. If the election had preceded instead of 
following the unfortunate conviction, he could not have been disturbed 
in the exercise of the duties of the Chairman, unless two-thirds of his 
colleagues on the Boaid voted for his removal and the Government 
confitined the vote. But such is their faith in him, that, instead of 
electing another Chairman, they have prayed the Local Government 
for reconsideration of its decision. In consequence of that conviction 
the Commissioner of the Presidency Division had recommended the 
removal of the Baboo’s name from the list of Honorary Magistrates. 
Sir Charles Elliott, however, in consideration of the position of the 
Baboo, allowed him the option of resigning that appointment. Tims 
both law and executive authoi ity were vindicated. To do more may 
seem vindictive. 

Baboo Jogesh has been sufficiently humbled by the judgment of the 
courts and the deprivation by Government of his powers as an Honor- 
ary Magistrate. To humiliate him the more, Government avails itself 
of a mere accident to exercise the power vested in it by the law to the 
prejudice of the Baboo. If these repressive measures, ^re for reform 
of the scions of Zemindar families, we hope Government will not be 
too far led away to send them back to their old ways by fleeing them 
from the Government hold on them through honorary appointments. 
The Zemindar is trebly punished for one and the same offence. 


REIS & RA YYET. 
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THE NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES 
RESOLUTION ON THE BENARES 
TEMPLE RIOT. 

In a recent Resolution Sir Auckland Colvin deals 
with the subject of the Benares riot with unsparing 
firmness and severity. The severity of his treatment 
of the malcontents, however, is fully deserved, They 


went to lengths which admit of no other treatment, 
nor was there the least justification for their taking 
the law in their own hands. They had as yet no 
real grievance. The Municipality had not yet finally 
decided upon the question of the temple. Indeed, 
the municipality, though it has been acquitted of all 
blame in the matter, would have shown more fore- 
sight and appreciation of popular feeling if, instead 
of putting off the consideration of the question till 
the 20th April, it had disposed of it on the 15th 
when there was an ordinary meeting and the people 
had mustered strong in the expectation that their 
grievance about the temple would be finally consider- 
ed. People have no notions of the distinction be- 
tween ordinary and special meetings, and in view of 
the urgency, in their eyes at any rate, of the subject on 
whiclf they were so much exercised, they could scarce- 
ly understand the meaning of any delay. Indeed, if 
there had been no meeting in the interval, they would 
probably have waited till the 20th, but that there 
should be an earlier meeting without taking up the 
question which, in the mean time, was convulsing the 
popular mind, could be only construed by the illi- 
terate mob in one way. It appeared to mean nothing 
more or less than a refusal to reopen the temple ques- 
tion, and in so far as the Municipal Commissioners, 
by holding an ordinary meeting before the special 
meeting which was anxiously looked forward to by 
the people, lay themselves open to this misunderstand- 
ing, they were in our eyes guilty of a tactical blunder. 
Technically, they are, of course, right, but they would 
have shown more practical wisdom by promptly decid- 
ing the question of questions in the local politics of 
the city. 

All the same, however, are the rioters guilty of 
most disgraceful conduct. The city of Benares has 
always had an odious name for ruffianism in the past, 
and it would seem it is still no better than before. 
The causes of the riot are carefully discussed in the 
Government Resolution. The temple grievance was 
the declared, and the more immediate motive, but it 
was not all. It is rightly believed that behind it there 
was a complication of feelings at work which is ana- 
lised in the Resolution. It is said : — 

“ The temple formed the declared motive of the outbreak, and iri 
the opinion of the Government it whs the immediate motive ; though 
the rioters probably met with sympathisei s, and were inspired by 
instigators fiom among men inoie subtle and better infonned than 
themselves. The high prices ruling at the time in Benares, as in other 
cities, owing to recent short ciops and 10 heavy expot ts of grain from 
these Provinces to Europe, caused a general feeling of pressure and 
discontent. There is a class of men to be found in all cities who, 
under the guise of disinterested rcg.ud for the the poor, and boasting 
enlightenment to which they prove themsplves to have no claim, take 
the lead in opposing necessary schemes of improvement, the bin den 
of which will in some measure fall upon themselves.” • 

The order about the temple is characterised by Sir 
Auckland Colvin’s astuteness and practical sagacity : — 

“The Government is always prepared to give due consideration to 
the religious feelings of the Hindoos, and although it appears still 
doubtful whether, according to the requirements of the Hindoo faith, 
the idol is immovable, the Lieutenant-Governor is willing that no part 
of the temple enshrining it should be touched and that necessary 
measures should be taken to prevent any damage occurring to it at 
any time in connection with the water-works or pumping station. The 
temple will be maintained in situ ; and will not he allowed to fall. On 
the other hand, the Government will protect the works dining their 
progress ; and will ensure the land attached to the woiks, which (with 
the temple) has been acquired by Government, and the men engaged 
upon the works from the interruption and confusion inseparable from 
admission of the public. To that end, the priests attached to the 
temple will be given by the district magistrate passes of permanent 
admission to the grounds in which the temple stands, and will be 
suffered to go backwards and forwards, at such hours as may be fixed, 
through the gate of the water-woiks and pumping station cnclosuie 
to their temple and shrine. The service of their idol will thus 
be secured. The public, however, for the reasons which have 
been stated, will not be admitted, during the progress of the 
works, to the shrine, as ihey are not admitted for any purpose to any 
other part of the enclosure, ukeu up for the works. Persons tiespass- 
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iug with in the enclosure, fiom whatever cause, will expose themselves 
to prosecution.’ Had it been possible to allow an exception in favour 
of the devotees of the Buddaini temple to the invariable rule prohibiting 
the public fitim enteimg enclosures in which public works of the kind 
in question are being carried on, th< Government would have felt it 
necessary to marlqits sense of the disgraceful conduct of the people of 
Benares on the 15th April, and of their impudent defiance of Munici- 
pal authonty, by closing the temple to geuei.il vv 01 ship during the 
progiess and completion of the watei-woiks. ” 

The temple is saved to the god but lost to the 
people. Probably, Sir Auckland means thus to bring 
these to their bearings. The exclusion of the devotees 
will operate till the continuance of the building 
operations on account of the water-works, and after 
these are compeleted, “it will be for the Government 
of the day to decide whether, and if so, with what, 
if any, restrictions, the Ram Chandra temple can be 
again opened to public access.” It will depend on 
the conduct, in the mean time, of the Benares citizens. 
They are already convicted of bad citizenship. The 
acts of violence and plunder committed by them in de- 
fiance of authority, while their case was pending consi- 
deration, without even such justification as they might 
plead from the final rejection of their prayer, admit 
of no palliation. For these they are now punished with 
exclusion from the temple, the duration of which 
after the erection works are complete, will depend on 
their future conduct. In the mean time, the slightest 
recurrence of disorder is threatened with the im- 
position of a very heavy extra police force, at the 
expense of the Benares residents. 

This is an adroit and neat solution of a most diffi- 
cult and delicate problem. It is easy to cavil, of 
course. Equally easy is it to answer cavillers. The 
subject, however, is delicate, and it is by no means 
expedient to discuss it. In matters involving the 
passions of the populace, statesmanship must be con- 
tent to be plausible without probing to the bottom 
or disturbing the whole truth. And journalists who 
are good citizens must do likewise. All who under- 
stand affairs will recognize the firm grip of the master 
in the Resolution and the successful and ingenious 
disposal of the matter by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


THE BLACK MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION OR 
HOW LIGHTLY ARE OUR LI'fTLE 
WARS MADE AND MULTIPLIED. 

Another illustration of the powerlessness of the 
Foreign Office before the influence of local opinion 
is afforded by the Black Mountain Expedition. 
So far as the Government of India is concerned, 
there would have been no expedition in October last, 
w^re it not for the urgency of the Punjab Govern- 
ment. 'I he Government deferred to local opini- 
on and knowledge, and found, when too late, as in 
Manipur, that it had been misled. The Pioneer 
whose access to official information is welknown, is 
our authority for this view. The Allahabad journal is 
also far from satisfied as to the necessity of last 
winters expedition. Our contemporary’s reticence on 
the subject is apparently conquered by a corres- 
pondent evidently well posted up in military matters, 
signing himself “ Tax-payer.” It is now clear the 
Black Mountain Expedition has been a very mountain 
in labor. This causeless and fruitless military de- 
monstration, at a cost of lacs of rupees, is shown up 
by our contemporary’s correspondent in such a 
trenchant manner that we will quote him at length. 
He writes : — 

“So far as is known to the public the Black Mountain tribes bad been 
on their best behaviour since their punishment in 1 838 , the date of the 


last expedition. On the principle of letting sleeping curs lie it would, 
one would think, have been wise to have left them alone. But no : in 
October last it was decided ‘to test the temper of the tribes,’ in other 
woids to stir them up. Accordingly a strong force was sent to the Black 
Mountain to perambulate within our nominal, but their actual tubal 
border. As was anticipated Hashim All’s loosewalnhs resented the 
invasion by filing a harmless fusilade from a safe distance as the troops 
marched up the hill. Whereupon, for the third time in Black Mountain 
history, they marched down again, instead of then and there exacting 
punishment for the insult. That insult was the ostensible cause of the 
big expedition, which was launched nearly two months ago. Of course 
there could be no opposition to 7,000 troops ; nor was there. A bridge 
of boats was diagged up the Indus ; the river crossed *tlie two brigades 
united, the t tans* Indus lulls partly ascended, the objective being Bam, 
a few miles further up the mountain. This Baio, it seems, is a village 
common to Akuzais, Chigharzuis and Boner wals. Henre the Baiowals, 
as expected, in lionom bound began a game of biag, collected to the 
number of ten or fifteen hundred, waved flags, danced war dances and 
shouted defiantly : ‘ Come on ; but by jingo if you do we’ll— run away.* 
Upon this demonstration our army was halted for three weeks grumbl- 
ing sorely at the inaction. B it behind that army all was action and 
decision of purpose. Tire reserve brigade was mobilised and pushed to 
the fiont A fourth bugnde was formed at Hull Maidan to demonstrate 
on the Boner frontier. Finally, when 12,000 perfectly equipped troops 
were ready to eat up Akazais, Cliigharzais, Boner wals and all other zais 
and wals who might come in their way, the expectant army was faced 
leaiwaids and, for the fourth time i*n Black Mountain history, meekly 
matched down bill again, the zais and wals being, I piesume, apologe- 
ncally informed that it was all a mistake : there had never been any 
intention of occupying Bam : since which strategic movement to the 
rear that anny reduced to its original strength of 7,000 men is sitting 
on a deserted lull top cis- Indus, wondering what the whole show meant 
and means. And what does it mean, I ask ? Everything done and left 
undone by actual and possible enemies from the insulting fusilade tn 
October last up to date was exactly foreseen. Government seems first 
to have deliberately sought a pretext for the expedition, by trailing its 
coat within our nominal bolder, and having provoked a show of opposi- 
tion on the part of one small faction, leisurely prepaied a large expedi- 
tion, leisurely marched its army some miles up the Indus, leisure- 
ly bridged the river, crossed ir, and then spasmodically met the 
B liowal biag (waving flags, &c.,) by British counter-brag (calling out 
two more bngadcs) and finally peacefully withdrew cis-Indus, having 
accomplished nothing beyond spending some 14 or 15 lakhs of rupees 
and destroying a few huts woith a hundred rupees or so. This Bla»k 
Mountain my^teiy wants clearing up. Why was a pretext sought for an 
expedition ? Why was the insult of October last not punished then and 
theie? The tubes generally were passive and behaving well. The 
force on the spot was sufficient to go to Hashim All’s village and des- 
troy his cottages and those of his adherents. An expedition being 
detei mined on, why was it launched on such a large scale, if Baio and 
the Chighaizu countiy were not to be visited? As they were not, what 
was the object in crossing the Indus at all ? What in keeping the foice 
inactive for weeks about Palosi ? What in withdrawing cis-Indus ? 
What in calling out the reserve ? What 111 mobilising a foice at Hoti 
M-trdan ? What is now the use of keeping 7,000 troops on a hill top 
cis-Indus ? The Black Mountain rarnp-of exercise, on sevice condi-* 
tions— for the expedition is nothing more— must already have cost 
many lakhs. Why let mote heavy expenditure be incurred ? There is 
no enemy worthy the name cis-Indus. If the Black Mountain itself is 
to be annexed that would be a leason for leaving a couple of native 
regiments up there for the summer, or permanently : but why keep 
two brigades theie ? And what is the use of annexing the country ? It 
lias no strategic value. It can never give us good recruits as its people 
are not warlike. It can never yield 11s revenue. Annexation would 
simply mean an exit a permanent charge of several lakhs* a year for 
posts and garrisons. If the object of t he expedition was simpiy the 
capture of Hashim Aii, that ruffian’s cousins and his aunts would pro- 
bably have gladly captured him for the Satkar for a few hundred or 
thousand rupees, or better, he himself would have willingly exchanged 
the life of a hunted and htingiy wolf for the 1 11x11 1 y and safety of a pen- 
sion of Rs. 10a mouth and a plot of 1 mil m British teriitoiy. Expedi- 
tions cost money, and India is too poor to waste lakhs on unnecessary 
expeditions. If this Black M xintain cainp-of-exercise is a specimen 
of the way the Government of India woiks its ‘forward policy’ the 
sooner wc rcvei t to ‘ in isiei ly inactivity ’ and consolidate our frontiers 
within our fiontieis, the better foi India and India’s tax-payers. If 
many lakhs are to be spent on an expedition whenever some petty trans- 
frontier ruffiuy .exhibits his impotent hostility towards us, the little 
wars which seem inseparable from the ‘forward policy ’ as now con- 
ducted will be unending.” 

The Pioneer , as a supporter of the Forward .policy 
of which this expedition is an instance, is called to ex- 
plain what all this means. Our contemporary takes 
u [) the challenge kindly and puts as good a face upon 
the matter as possible. To do this he goes back to 
the events of the year 1888, when a detachment of 
Gurkhas and police marching on the lower slopes of 
the mountain were attacked and two English officers 
killed. To punish this outrage, an expeditionary 
force was soon after assembled, which chastised the 
ctans guilty of the outrage, and dominated their 
country, when a compact was entered into with them 
which ; entitled the English Government to march 
through their country whenever found necessary and 
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to construct and maintain a system of roads for the* 
rapid occupation in times of need, of more important 
strategical points. The expedition of this year, 
however, undertaken at the recommendation of the 
Punjab Government, does not meet with the Pioneers 
approval. Evidently, there would have been no such 
waste of public money were it not for the urgency 
of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. The 
Government of India was of a different mind, and, 
as in the Manipur case, was in the right. The Local 
Government stood upon its superior local know- 
ledge and at last got the Supreme Government to 
yield to its views with the result which forms the 
subject of “ Tax-payer’s ” complaint. The Pioneer 
writes : — 

“This being the agreement, (referring to the compact of 1888) 
it is evident that there was a good deal to he said for not allow- 
ing it to become a dead letter . If our newly acquired right of 
w.ay was to be of any use, it needed to be occasionally exercised, 
01 the fact of its existence would certainly be obliteiated fiom 
the reluctant memories of our independently-minded neighbours. 
Whether the right was worth preserving and asserting at the risk of 
Inmgmg on another collision with the tribes is a different question : 
<uir own opinion is that the matter might have been very well left to 
look after itself, at any rate until there were symptoms among the tribes 
of an active inclination to distegard the understanding. But when the 
subsequent developments are traced to the opeiatmn of an ambitious 
frontier policy in the Government of India it becomes necessary to say 
that tins was so far from being any part of a great Imperial scheme, 
tiiat active measures would never have been adopted except for the 
mgency of a provincial Government. It was the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab who recommended to the Government of India that a 
i nee should be assembled at Oglu in October to march through the 
Hassanzai-Akazai country and put the roads in order : and when it was 
pointed out in return that if the tribes opposed the march it would he 
impossible to punish them until the spring, the provincial Government 
pledged itself and us knowledge of border politics to the statement 
that no opposition would he foithcoming. The claims of local know- 
ledge cariied the day and the arrangements for the assembling of a 
foice were allowed to go forward.” 

What a melancholy confession ! The right of 
making war and peace belongs to the Supreme 
Government. Yet such is the sympathy of officialism 
—such the esprit de corps of bureaucracy, that a subor- 
dinate administration is quite able to involve the 
Empire in war, if not to bring it out of it. There is 
nothing to prevent this. There is no true respon- 
sibility. This is the way that the people are sacri- 
ficed and the revenue wasted. Will the Secretary 
of State call the Lieutenant-Governor to account ? 

THE RESCUE OF THE SIBPUR 
WORKSHOPS— 

TIIK BEGINNING IN EARNEST OE TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
1 $ BENGAL. 

The doom which threatened the Workshops of the 
Sibpur Engineering College has been averted. F*or 
this our thanks are due to both the late and the pre- 
sent Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Charles Elliott s ex- 
perience gained during his charge of the PubJic Works 
Department of the Government of India has deeply 
impressed him with the need of developing technical 
knowledge in this country. It has been a valuable 
preparation for his duties as a ruler. Witness the 
way he dealt with some practical questions of en- 
gineering the other day at Purnea. Witness the 
practical ’scope of his recent remarks at our Science 
Association. He is too strongly convinced of the 
need of this country in the way of schools for indus- 
trial training to abandon our only agency of the 
kind in the Mechanical class of the Engineering 
College, and the proposals for closing the Work- 
shops attached to the College have been properly 
negatived. 

Our acknowledgments for this decision of the Gov- 
ernment are also due to the able Director of Public 


Instruction, Sir Alfred Croft. The proposal to close 
the Workshops emanated from a Committee which 
was appointed to investigate the course' of study 
and other matters connected with the Engineer- 
ing College. This Committee was unexceptionably 
constituted and made a number of suggestions 
which are excellently calculated to improve the 
efficiency of the College and which have been 
accepted by the Government. In regard to the 
Workshops, however, they found that they had of 
late been turning out a very inadequate measure of 
work and recommended their abolition. But this 
diminution of work was due to accidental conditions 
arising in the Public Works Department rather than to 
any fault of the workshops. Sir Alfred Croft therefore 
demurred to the proposal as likely to imperil, if not 
to ruii!, the mechanical apprentice class, hitherto the 
most important and successful of all the classes of the 
College. The Committee, after recommending the 
abolition of the College Workshops, suggested in 
lieu of them that the Railway Workshops and other 
similar places should be used for completing the 
manual instruction of the students after their theo- 
retical course was over at the College. This Sir 
Alfred Croft justly considered as calculated to make 
the period of apprenticeship too long. He had also 
great misgivings whether outside shops could provide 
even a moderately large number of apprenticeships or 
would care to take apprentices ignorant of the use of 
tools. He likewise pointed out the incongruity of 
maintaining a technical institution without any pro- 
vision for manual training. 

This view was accepted by Sir Steuart Bayley, and 
on his recommendation the Government of India 
recorded the following remarks on the subject : — 

M There exists in the Sibpur Workshops the nucleus of a technical 
institution, the value of which would be senously affected bv disasso- 
ciating the practical from the theoretical training of the College. The 
Governor-General in Council doubts if any valid inference can be 
drawn fiom the state of the attendance tolls uiif.ivouiahle to the pro- 
secution of the experiment ; and lie attaches no gteat weight to the 
aigument that hitherto the school has not been a financial success. He 
thinks the impoitance of the inteiests involved calls for perseverawe 
in the undertaking, and he would be glad if, with a view if) improving 
the oppoitumtics for practical instiuctum alToided by the school, it were 
arranged that some of the wmk of the Public Works Depanment 
should continue to be undertaken at the Sibpur Woikshops, and Local 
Boards and oilier bodies were encouiaged to patiomse the institution 
m a similar manner.” 

Sir Charles Elliott who fully accepts the same view 
has already issued orders in the Public Works De- 
partment for adequately utilising the Sibpur Work- 
shops. With a view, further, of familiarising the stu- 
dents with the use of tools as a preparation for being 
i actually called upon to take part in any heavy piece 
of work which the Public Works Department may 
put through the shops, Sir Charles has sanctioned a 
cost of Rs. i 3 ,ooo, for the purchase of six lathes, 
four shaping machines and two planing machines 
for the exclusive use of the students. A model-room 
is also in course of erection, which is likely to cost 
about Rs. 7 , 0 ( 30 , and a testing-room with testing ap- 
paratus will soon be provided. 

In view of the large increase which has taken 
place in the number of students both in the Engineer 
and the Apprentice Department of the College, Sir 
Charles Elliott has sanctioned the appointment of one 
additional European and four more native instructors. 

A salutary departure from the present cast-iron 
rigidity of the Examination system has at last been 
approved by the Government. It is a change which 
cannot fail to have a thoroughly stimulating effect 
upon admissions to the college. The change pro- 
posed is that those who fail in the examination for 
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th£ degree will nevertheless be furnished with certi- 
ficates of their actual proficiency from the Principal 
of the College. This wise and practical suggestion 
was made by the Committee and is embodied as 
follows : — 

“ The Committee considers that all students of the Engineer class in 
common with those of other classes, who have gone through a full 
course nf instruction, ought to be furnished with certificates of having 
done so. Under the mles now in torce, a student of the Engineer 
class, who fails in the University examinations, has not only nothing 
to show for the four years’ theoretical training he has undergone, but 
he is hatred from going through the course of practical training, which, 
notwithstanding his failure in taking a degree, would undoubtedly add 
to the value of the theoietiral training he has received at the College. 
The Committee therefore recommends that the Principal of the College 
be authorised to hold a final College examination of the students of the 
Engineer class, and to issue certificates similar in chaiacter to those 
which are granted to students of other classes of the institution. The 
holders of these certificates, whether they obtain a degree or not, should 
also, in the opinion of the Committee, be put through the full course of 
manual instruction and practical training which is recommended for 
this class.” 

This is virtually a return to the pre-University 
system, and it is good so far it goes. Would it not do 
to extend it to other Examinations of the University ? 

Another important reform adopted on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, is likewise a reversion 
to old practice. The combination of practical with 
theoretical instruction from the moment of one’s ad- 
mission to the Engineering class, is at last, after 8 
years’ experience, condemned, and henceforth the 
manual course for Engineering students will be post- 
poned until the theoretical course is completed. 

Sir Charles gives crowning proof of his interest in 
the maintenance of the College at the highest pos- 
sible point of efficiency, by guaranteeing four addi- 
tional appointments to passed students. On the 
Committee’s recommendation, he has also ruled that, 
subject to certain conditions, students who fail to pass 
the University Examination but are successful in the 
final College Examination will be qualified for em- 
ployment as District Engineers. 

The Committee’s proposal for appointing Lecturers 
on Agriculture and Botany with the object of training 
students for the callings of managers of estates or 
Tahsildars, is under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. We are sure this branch of technical educa- 
tion will be dealt with in the same effective way as 
the other, and then something will at last have been 
done to qualify our young men for practical profes- 
sions in life. 


MR. HARRINGTON’S INCINERATOR, OR THE 
SUCCESS OF UNSUCCESS. 

The Chairman of the Corporation of Calcutta has laid down 
a principle which, if accepted, would exempt contractors 
from fulfilling conditions of any contract they may make 
with anybody. At Thursday’s meeting of the Municipal 
Commission of Calcutta, “one member ventured to ask,” 
with reference to Mr. Harrington’s Incinerator, “ how is it 
that the final payment has been made, when the Corpora- 
tion’s owu responsible officers, the Engineer and the Health 
Officer, had shown that Mr. Harrington had failed to fulfil 
one most essential condition, viz., that the furnaces shall be 
absolutely proof against the escape of noxious fumes ?” The 
Chairman replied, and what do our readers think was the 
reply ?— the Chairman replied, “ that there are degrees of 
success, that perfection is attainable only in heaven, that 
we arc on earth, not in heaven and should not expect perfect 
success.” These words have not been reported in the 
morning papers, but we have been informed by gentle- 
men who were present at the meeting, that these were 
very nearly the words used by Mr. Lee in reply to Dr. 
Sircars question. Let the Corporation beware of the 
danger involved in these utterances of its Chairman. 


These utterances were not made in jest. They were 
practically carried out by the payment that was made 
to Mr Harrington in the face of the condemnation of his 
Incinerator by Mr. Kimbcr and Dr. Simpson, and they were 
endorsed by the Corporation by the sanction given to 
that payment at the last meeting. The Corporation has 
thus virtually placed itself at the mercy of its contract- 
ors, present and future, and must be prepared to pay their 
full demands however much they may fail in fulfilling 
the conditions of their contracts. The example of Mr. 
Harrington’s failure and triumph will thus operate, we 
are afraid, most injuriously on the Corporation as re- 
gards all its transactions which are carried on by contract. 
Mr. Harrington’s triumph with his failure has entailed not 
only loss on the Corporation, but the most intolerable dis- 
comfort and avoidable unhealth on the residents of Calcutta. 
It is not the people in the immediate vicinity of the Inci- 
nerator that are the only sufferers. They are of course 
the chief sufferers. But we believe that the whole of Cal- 
cutta is in danger from the Incinerator. Any one, who has 
watched the course and progress of the smoke as it issues 
from the Incinerator and felt the nuisance and suffered from 
it personally, must have been convinced that, whatever cer- 
tain doctors, prejudiced or eccentric or unsympathetic, may 
say to the contrary, the smoke associated with fumes of 
such offensive smell cannot but be deleterious to health, and 
that, according to the direction of the wind and certain 
states of the weather, all parts of the town are liable to be 
affected by it. It was because of his strong conviction of 
such widely-operating injurious character of the Incinerator 
as it is working at present, that the Hon’ble Dr. Sircar press- 
ed for an expression of opinion on the part of the meeting 
as to the absolute necessity of closing it at once. He was 
supported by Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadur, but thwarted 
by a brother professional in the person of Dr. McLeod who, 
“ though he was free to confess that it was a nuisance which 
should not be maintained in that part of the town so close 
to human habitations,” strangely enough, “ was at the same 
time not prepared to urge its immediate removal.” We 
take no note of the objections raised against Dr. Sircar’s in- 
sistance for coming to a resolution for the immediate closing 
of the Incinerator by some other Commissioners on technical 
and frivolous grounds, but vve must confess wc are surprized 
at the attitude assumed by Dr. McLeod. The learned Doctor 
freely admitted the nuisance and the necessity of its removal 
from its present site, but not of its immediate removal. If 
it is a nuisance and if it must be removed, why delay its re- 
moval to the inconvenience, the annoyance, and the most un- 
bearable discomfort of the people immediately and severely 
affected by it, some of whom have literally to give up their 
meals at times, others are occasionally roused from sleep 
with a most oppressive sense of suffocation at dead of 
night, and others again have often to suffer from the ag- 
gravation and persistence of their already existing com- 
plaints ? Why ? we ask, and the strange answer has 
been furnished by the worthy doctor. It is because “he did 
not think there was any evidence to show that there 
was excess of mortality or sickness in that quarter ! ” 
So unless there actually be an epidemic (this is the word, 
vve hear, actually used ) raging in the quarter distinctly 
traceable to the Incinerator, Dr. McLeod would not believe 
that the noxious fumes daily and nightly emitted by it can 
exert an y % injurious influence og the health of those sub- 
jected to the nuisance. If this be so, well might we bid 
farewell to sanitation, dispense with all costly schemes for 
its promotion, and go back to the primitive savage condition 
of dirt and unclean lincss. But vve seriously ask if the cor- 
poration is determined to continue to work the Incinerator 
and thus efficiently poison th*e atmosphere? If unmindful 
of the condemnation passed by the Engineerand the Health 
Officer, and if in contemptuous disregard of the repeated 
complaints of thousands of sufferers, the corporation neglects 
to remove this new prolific source of annoyance and un- 
health of its own creation, it must be prepared for the 
ignominy of doing it under the inexorable authority 
of Law. 


A PROTEST. 

Sir, --fn noticing the action brought against Police Inspector Mahit 
Chunder Bancrjce of Serampore in consequence of that officer’s 
alleged “illegal” search of certain premises, you described the 
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plaintiff •« “i man of the cowherd caste** and made this fact a peg for 
hanging certain observations of yours upon “the present temper of 
the masses ** and the increasad “ difficulty of the Police in dis- 
charging their duties. I verily believe the paragraph was written 
without careful enquiry. The plaintiff, though “a cowherd by 
caste,** is an educated gentleman. His knowledge of English is 
decent. He is a very good Sanskrit scholar. 1 have met few 
persons, amongst even our university graduates, possessing a more 
intimate knowledge of the Sanskrit Darfon fastras than this person 
of the “cowherd caste.** His edition (just commenced) of the 
Bbagavadgita is a splendid one. Gentlemen of acknowledged respect- 
ability treat this “cowherd” as their equal. I am sure if 'you had 
known all this you would never have pained the plaintiff and his 
friends by such an offensive allusion to his caste. In your last issue, 
in noticing the lamented death of Rai Sarat Cfiunder Ghosc Ba- 
hadur, you have spoken of the deceased as “our excellent neighbour 
and friend” and as “belonging to a respectable family of Chinsurah.” 

1 do not wish to find fault with what you have said. Rai Sarat Chun- 
der was an intimate friend of mine. I used to respect him for his 
abilities. For all that, it can hardly be that you of all men do not 
know which is which in caste matters. There are Ghoses and Ghoses. 
Rai Sarat Chunder was not a Kayastba Ghose but a Sadgopa or a good 
cowherd. You, of course, know the origin of this caste. Jatimala 
says that “two castes, viz ., Magadha and Gopa, have sprung from 
Vai<jya sires and Kshatriya mothers. The occupation of the Magadha 
is reciting the praises of Brahmans and Kshatriyas ; while that of 
the Gopa is agriculture and caitle-rearing. Sometimes the Gopa is 
called Sadgopa.” If you reject this account of the J at mala regarding 
the origin of the Sadgopas, and think that there is some difference 
between the Gopa and the Sadgopa, conjecture would seem to 
point out the latter came to be so called possibly in consequence of 
their avoidance of certain acts, such as emasculating bull-calvcs, 
which are always done by Gopas. 

So, Sir, your plaintiff in the Small Cause Court is no mean and 
poor cowherd living by the supply of milk but is an educated gentle- 
man and a castcman of Rai Sarut Chunder Ghosc and of some one 
more eminent than Sarut Chunder, of some one, that is, who has 
sat in the Bengal Council and whom Viceroys and Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors love to honor. 

Scramporc, 1 K. 

May 20, 1891. ) 

THE ACCEPTANCE OF PRESENTS BY PUBLIC 
SERVANTS. 

The following Resolution has been issued from the Bombay Secre- 
tariat : — 

The Governor in Council has been recently considering whether 
any addition to the standing order regarding the acceptance of pre- 
sents by public servants is required. A summary of the law and rules 
laid down on the subject was published in Government Resolution, 
No. 2271, General department, dated the 25 July, 1876, circulated 
with Political Department circular, No 5555, dated the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1890. In the rules then published an exemption is made in 
favour of “the receipt of a few flowers or fruits and articles of 
inappreciable value, although even such trifling presents should be 
discouraged and a Political Officer of high standing has recently 
suggested that this exemption should be further limited to fruits or 
flowers locally grown, and a prohibition against the regular daily 
receipt of even such fruits inserted. On the whole, however, the 
Governor in Council is not disposed to alter the rule but to recall 
attention to it and to the spirit which underlies it. The spirit of 
the orders of Government is to discourage the receipt of all presents, 
and only to permit the receipt of occasional offerings of fruit, of 
flowers, where such offerings cannot be rejected without causing 
offence. At the same time the Governor in Council thinks that the 
time ha&come when every ruler of a Native State might be furnished 
with a copy of the orders of Government, and this Resolution may 
be given accordingly. A copy should also be furnished to every 
officer in the Political Department of this Government. 

The occasion may be suitably taken to call attention to other 
standing orders of a similar character. Government circular, No. 3336, 
dated the 31st of May, 1873, repeated in circular No. 5713, dated 
the 7th of September, 1887,— orderd Political officers to pay without 
fail for all supplies and transport furnished to them by Native States. 
Where an officer must depend on the assistance of the Durbar for 
his supplies he must request the Durbar to appoint dealers from 
whom the articles required can be procured for proper payment. It 
is to he understood the grass, or fodder, or free supplies for the table 
of officers staying in State bungalows, for however short a time, arc 
absolutely and expressly prohibited. In any ease where a Political 
Officer visits the capital of a Native State in the course of his tour 
he is bound to supply himself with all that he requires. In the case 
°f rapid journeys, occasionally undertaken for special service where 
the official’s own transport is obviously insufficient and np higher 
transport can be obtained, the Durbar may occasionally lend a 
carriage. An absolute prohibition to use such means, where no other 
nieans are procurable, might cause injury to the Public Service ; but 


in future Govenment desire that, just as in the case of the sale of 
horses to a Durbar, the fact should be specially reported to them. 
The use of any Durbar carriage will thus be restricted to the rarest 
occasions and to the narrowest limits ; and officers will under no 
circumstances be allowed to live in State bungalotvs at the cost of 
the Durbar for their supplies. 

The furnishing of residences at the cost of Durbars was prohibit- 
ed by Government Resolution, No. 729, dated the 10th February, 
1878. By circular, No. 5977, dated the 16th September, 1887, 
the subordinates of Political Agents arc forbidden to receive free 
quarters, and all orders that apply to Political Officers are now de- 
clared to have equal application to their subordinates. It is clear 
that in Native States where dharamsalas or other places for the con- 
venience of the Agency servants arc not available, permission wlu n 
on tour to occupy other quarters need not be refused. What is 
required is to secure as far as possible the independence of British 
officers and their subordinates ; and, therefore, every Political Agent 
must be personally held responsible that the spirit of these orders is 
duly observed. Government are confident that the rulers of Native- 
States will not regard enforcement of these orders as any act of dis- 
courtesy, but rather will consider it an act of necessary courtcsv to 
Government to assist them in the execution of their declared polic\, 
which is mainly devised in the interests of the Native States 
themselves. 


REPORT ON TIIE DRAINAGE OF CALCUTTA. 

By Baldwin Latham , Mem,, Inst ., C.E., Mem., Inst. M.E., F.ti.s., 
I.S.S., F.S.I., President of the Royal Meteorological Society. 

TO THE CHAIRMAN OK THE CORPORATION. 

[ Concluded from p. 250.] 

30. The proposed new outfall sewer is intended to be an open 
canal in section part of an oval sewer, and it is estimated to cost 
Rs. 12,32,615, and in addition the sewage will require to be pump- 
ed a second time at an intermediate point between the present 
pumping station and the proposed point of outfall. The new 
channel is over 7 miles long, and containing as it will nothing but 
crude sewage, it is much more likely to be a nuisance than the 
sewage in the present river channel mixed with the tidal waters in 
the proportion before given ; the present average dry weather 
sewage of 2,300 cubic feet per minute would occupy just five hours 
in passing down the proposed channel, assuming there is no dclav 
at the intermediate pumping station. Having regard to the limited 
means at the disposal of the authorities of Calcutta, I am of opinion 
that the construction of this proposed new outfall may with ad- 
vantage be deferred, and the money available for its construction 
should be applied to the construction of more urgent sanitary works 
both within and without the city. 

31. With reference to the flushing arrangements I am of opinion 
that the present large sewers of Calcutta can best be flushed bv a 
system of sectional flushing, or a series of flushing gates should be 
introduced into them, and the flush water and sewage dammed up * 

In flushing the bottom gate should be first opened, and the gates 
above on regular succession. The amount of water required to 
flush a sewer in this way will be comparatively small. All flusli- 
watcr entering the sewers must be under the control of the pump- 
ing machinery. It is essential that sufficient power should always 
be available at the sewage pumping station, so as to relieve the 
sewers, and maintain the necessary velocity of flow through them 
Under no circumstances ought it to be necessary to lift the penstock 
at the pumping station, so as to put the sewers in connection with 
an outfall at a higher level than many of the sewers. With retcr 
cnee to the flushing of the minor sewers, abundance of provision 
should be provided, for it is essentially necessary that these sewers 
should be efficiently flushed. The average amount of the pre^ ut 
dry weather flow of sewage in Calcutta is infinitesimal when spread 
over all the sewers. The total length of all the small sewers ac- 
cording to Mr. Kimber’s last Annual Report was 965,4*7 feet ; 
the average flow through the sewers on the 19th February last was 
2,391*125 cubic feet per minute, or the quantity per minute on 
the average flowing through a foot in length of Calcutta sewers 
would be *0027 cubic foot, or a cubic foot per minute on the average 
would only be found in a length of 404 feet of sewer. It is not 

Holloway's Pills .— Any dyspeptic sufferer aware of the pm dying, regu- 
lating and gently apei ient powers of these Pills, should permit no one to 
cloud his judgment or to warp his course. With a box of Holloway s Pills, 
and attention to its accompanying “Directions,” he may feel thorough- 
ly satisfied that he can safely and effectually release himself from hi? 
miseries without impairing his appetite or weakening his digestion. This 
most excellent medicine acts as a nervine and bodily tonic by aiding 
nutrition, and banishes a thousand annoying forms of nervous complaints 
An occasional resort to Holloway’s remedy will prove highly salutary to 
all persons, whether well or ill, whose digestion is slow or impeifcct, a 
condition usually evidenced by weariness, languor, listlessness, and 
despondency. 
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necessary in order to keep a sewer clean that a constant current 
should he maintained through it. It will suffice if such a velocity is 
created through it for a few minutes every day as will remove any 
deposit. Flushing tanks should be constructed at the head of every 
sewer and at such other points as experience indicates, so as to make 
the Hushing effectual throughout every sewer. # • 

**•••• 

32. With reference to the question of the ventilation of the 
v-wers all that is required is a series of vents that shall preserve the 
tension of the air within the sewer at the same pressure as it is 
outside the sewer, under the conditions of the fluctuation of the 
flow of the sewage going in within the sewers. The fluctuation 
in the rate of the flow in the sewers will effectually change the air 
of the sewers if the vents arc provided. In my judgment the best 
mode of ventilating the Calcutta sewers will be by pipes or shafts 
carried up to sufficient elevation so as to secure the dispersion of the 
sewer air. Under no circumstances should openings for ventilation 
be made at the ground surface in streets under 40 feet in width. 
In a district like Calcutta subject to heavy rainfall open gratings on 
the roads may allow road detritus to be washed into the sewers, and 
when this is likely to be the case, their use should be prohibited. 
All pipe sewers should be fitted with properly balanced valves to 
prevent back currents of air up the sewers. 

33. With reference to the question of the use of what are called 
master or intercepting traps, these traps no doubt are very useful 
in many places in Calcutta, but they should always be constructed 
with an abrupt fall into them of not less than three inches, and the 
receptacle for solid matter should be sufficiently deep so as to con- 
tain a bucket for catching the solid matters which can then be 
readily removed. The proportions of these traps should be so ad- 
justed that the removal of the bucket will not unseal the trap. 

34. I quite concur with Mr. Kimber in his recommendation as 
to bringing up the covers of all man-holes to the surface so as to 
save the constant trouble, expense and nuisance existing from break- 
ing up the streets to get into the sewer. 1 am also of opinion that 
a large number of man-holes arc required in these sewers so as to 
bring them under proper examination and control. 

35. The kirbing and channelling of the streets is a matter of 
considerable sanitary importance, and I am particularly struck with 
the neat arrangement of the street gutters adopted in Calcutta 
which give a finished appearance to the streets, and at the same 
time allow cleansing operations to be perfectly performed. The 
extension of the system adopted cannot but be attended with the 
greatest sanitary good. 

36. It is of importance in connection with the surface drainage 
that proper and numerous gully-pits should be provided for the 
reception of the surface waters flowing from the roads to the 
sewers, and these pits should be so constructed and of sufficient 
capacity so as to retain any detritus washed from the roads, and 
prevent it getting into the sewers. It is also a matter of great 
importance that these gully-pits should be frequently scavenged, 
and their traps should be of such a description that the lowering 
of the water line in emptying the gully-pit will not unseal the trap. 

37. It is essential that the materials used in the construction of 
all works of sewerage should be of such character that they will 
withstand the action of the sewage when brought in contact with 
them. I am clearly of opinion that no lime mortar, as hitherto 
used in the construction of the Calcutta sewers, will permanently 
withstand the action of sewage, and all new sewers should be con- 
structed with brickwork set in Portland cement mortar or of Port- 
land cement concrete. In order to cheapen the cost of sewerage 
works in India, I have advised in some places that the main ring 
of large brick sewers may be set in Portland cement mortar, that 
outside this ring of brick-work there should be a collar joint of 
Portland cement mortar, and the rest of the sewer may be built 
either in brick-work or concrete set or compounded with the best 
local hydraulic lime. All pipe sewers should be jointed with tarred 
gasket and Portland cement mortar and not with clay or a mixture 
of clay and Portland cement, the clay being a material liable to 
considerable shrinkage if it dry®, and if it doe6 not dry then it re- 
mains soft and plastic, and the weight of the earth filling of the 
sewer-trench squeezes out the lower part of the jointing material, 
leaving an opening at the upper part of the pipe joint through 
which sub-soil water, earth or sand may enter the 6cwcrs, or when 
the sewers arc overcharged, the sewage may escape into the sub-soil. 

38. I consider it is not necessary to have two outfall channels 
from Calcutta, one for the discharge of the storm-water and the 
other for the sewage proper, neither of which channels at the pre- 
sent time is sufficient or proper for the purpose intended. In my 
judgment it would be better for these two channels to be com- 
bined into one proper channel to carry both sewage and storm- 
water. The storm-water would then tend to flush the sewage 
channel, or it may be flushed from the canal as the present storm- 
water channel is flushed aided by sectional flushings. The present 
sewage channel has no fall through it except what is created by the 
sewage pumped into it, and this channel is in a very unsatisfactory 
state at the present time. The combined channel should be pro- 


perly pitched on the slopes and bed, and if constructed at the proper 
level and provided with a sluice at its connection with the river 
would not be a difficult channel to maintain free from deposit and in 
fine sanitary condition. 

39. The extention of the works of sewerage into the amalga- 
mated area will necessitate the construction of additional sewers. I 
propose that these sewers shall converge at a point at or near the 
present sewage pumping station, so as to have as much machinery as 
possible at one point under one staff of Engineers. This will 
necessitate a remodelling of the present sewage pumping station, 
and the provision of more powerful machinery'. The present 
engines arc not economical at work, consuming nearly 9lbs. of coal 
per pump horse-power per hour, in future with better machinery 
a much larger power may be maintained at the same annual 
cost as now incurred. In considering the arrangement of the new 
machinery it must be borne in mind that the sewers of Calcutta in 
the future must not be allowed to become water-logged ; it is obvi- 
ous therefore that if rainfall and flush-water arc admitted to the 
sewers the only way of controlling them is by providing sufficient 
power at the proposed main pumping station to deal with them. 

40. The present brick sewers ought to be made water tight for 
this purpose ; they may be lined with a ring of brick-work set in 
Portland cement with a collar joint of Portland cement between the 
new ring of brick-work and the old work. This lining will not 
injuriously affect the discharge capacity of these sewers which have 
never been up to their work, and with increased power at the main 
pumping station, they will have in future a much more satisfactory 
flow through them. 

41. Before any of the proposed new works are undertaken, 
proper surveys of the district with borings as to the nature of the 
ground should be taken. If it is found that there may be a diffi- 
culty in the construction of the sewers at the depth proposed near 
Tolly’s Nullah, then the sewers may be raised in which ease the 
sewage of the southern portion of the district may be directly or 
automatically pumped into the raised sewer in a similar way to that 
suggested for dealing with the canal area. 

42. I consider it would be a great advantage to Calcutta if all 
that part of Salt Lake lying between the Circular Canal, the Biddia- 
dhury river. Tolly’s Nullah and Calcutta was embanked and re- 
claimed, and this operation would greatly facilitate the getting rid 
of the surface water from Calcutta, and would in my judgment be 
an immense advantage to Calcutta from a sanitary point of view. 

43. In order to facilitate the surface drainage and prevent back 
currents in the surface water channels of the district, it will be re- 
quisite that self closing valves, flaps or gates should be fixed on the 
outlets of all surface water drains that discharge their contents be 
low the level of high water spring tides whether into the Hooghly, 
Tolly’s Nullah or other tidal channel. 

44. 1 am of opinion that there .ire certain districts around Cal- 
cutta that for the sake of preserving the health of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, ought to have been combined with the city in the re- 
cent enlargement, and which districts urgently require pure water 
and sewerage arrangements if the noxious influence of such places 
is not to extend to Calcutta itself. I more particularly allude to 
what is called the island area and Matiabrooj, south of Calcutta 
along the bank of the river, the property of the late King of Oudh. 

45. The disposal of the present dry refuse of the city on the 
square mile is attended with some nuisance. Now, this in my 
judgment may almost entirely be prevented if precaution is taken to 
cover over the newly deposited material with from 18 inches to 2 
feet in depth of material that has been deposited lor ten years or 
upwards, and which has been converted into a natural mould or soil 
possessing considerable absorbing and deodorizing property. 

46. I have very carefully looked through the health statistics of 
Calcutta for some years past, and have perused the carefully pre- 
pared and exhaustive reports of Dr. Simpson, your medical officer, 
and I regret to find that it appears from the figures and fr t om the 
reports of yotif medical staff from so lofig a period ago as 1874 and 
up to the present time that the attention of the authorities of Cal- 
cutta has been directed to the enormous good that has resulted from 
the supply of good water to the city, but, on the other hand, their 
testimony has been against any improvement having been secured by 
the works of sewerage. After inspecting these works of sewerage 
and ascertaining the state of aftafrs to which I have drawn your 
attention, I should have been surprised if any sanitary advantage 
could have arisen from such works, but I am clearly of opinion, as I 
am of my own existence, that with a proper system of sewerage in 
Calcutta the benefit would be as certain as those which have arisen 
from the supply of good water, and when the defects in the present 
system of sewerage now pointed out are remedied you may rely 
upon securing the good results to health which have followed in 
every town to my knowledge that has been sanitarily drained. , 

47. I cannot conclude this report without tendering my thanks 
to Jaine6 Kimber, Esq., Mem., Inst, c.e., Dr. Simpson, Mr. W. 
Johnstone, Mr. G. M. Dickson, Mem., Inst. m.e„ Baboo Khetter 
Nath Gfiosc and to Mr. C. Cooper for the valuable services they 
have rendered to me throughout this enquiry. 

3rd March 1891. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECH AM'S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
• milted to be wot th 

A GUINEA A HOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Bain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dieams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, See. 
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The first dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countltfss cases. 

Every sufferer is 
eai ncstly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH AGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tued them, and 
found 1 h e benefit . 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h 11 m a n Machine. 
'They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore tire long 
lost complexion, hr mg 
buck the kc'm edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical enetgv 
of the human frame. 
These ate farts test died 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all clas-.es of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, liE EC HA M’S 
PILLS hove the 
Largest Sole of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


Sole Agents for India: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot , Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA : 


'NJOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
^ Sc Co. will forward, on receipt of ietter, 
sample boxes of the Pdls at the following 
fates : — 9 %d. size. 8 annas per box. i.v 1 size 
12 annas per box. 2s gd % size 2 Rupees per 
b°x. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers cun obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA 

Loan Notification. 

1. The Commissioners of Calcutta are pre- 
paied, with the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, given under Section 404 
of A< t II. ( B. C. ) of 1888, to open a Deben- 
tme Loan for Rs. 20,00.000 on the security of 
the rates, taxes and dues imposed and levied 
under the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation 
Act, 1 888. 

2. The Debentures will have a currency of 
thiity year % from the. 1st October 1891, and will 
bear inter est at the rate of 4)4 per cent, per 
annum, payable on the 1st April' and 1st Octo- 
ber of each year. 

3- The form of the Debenture-bonds will lie 
that given in the twelfth schedule of Act II. 
( B. C ) of 1 888. 

4. No Debenture Bonds will he issued for 
any sum less than Rs. 500, and above that 
amount Debentures will be issued only for 
complete sums of Rs loo. 

5. Tenders for the whole or any part of the 
above loan of Rs. 20,00,000 will be received by 
the Secretary to the Corporation up to > 
o’clock ^P. M. of Monday, the 22nd June 1891. 

6. Each tender must be made out m the 
form annexed to tins Notification, arid enclosed 
in a sealed cover addressed to the Secretary 
to the Corporation, and superscribed “ Tender 
for Municipal Loan of 1891-92.” 

^ 7. Each tender must be accompanied by 
Government promissory notes, currency notes 
or cheques for not less than 3 per cent, of the 
amount tendered. 

8 . When a tender is accepted, the deposit, 
when made in currency notes or cheques, will 
be held as a payment in part of the amount 
tendered, and will bear interest at the rate of 
4*4 per cent, per annum from the date of 
acceptance of the tender piovidcd that the 
whole amount tendeted is paid up in the man- 
ner hereinafter described ; but no debenture 
will issup for the sum so deposited so long as 
the entne amount of the tender is not paid. 

9. The deposits on tenders which may not 
be accepted, will be returned on application, 
and no interest will be payable on such de- 
posits. If .in allotment after being made is not 
taken up, and the full amount allotted is not 
paid as hereinafter prescribed, the deposit will 
be forfeited. 

to. The rate at which a tender is made, 
rn,.t be specified in tnpees, or rupees and 
annas : a tender in which the rate is not so j 
peeificd, will be 1 ejected as mill and void. 

11. The rates stated in a tender must not 
contain any fraction of an anna. If a rate con- 
taining fraction of an anna is inserted in any 
tender, such fiaction will be struck out, and the 
tender treated as if the rate did not contain 
such ft act ion of an anna. 

1 2. The amount of the accepted tenders 
most be paid into the Bank of Bengal in the 
following instalments : — 

One-thud by the 15th July. 

Do. by the 141I1 August. 

Do. by the 15th September. 
Patties whose tendeis aie accepted will have 
the option of paying all or any of the instal- 
ments before the dates specified above, and 
will ietei\ e inteiest fiorn the date of such 
payment 

13. Anticipation interest will he paid on all 
instalments fiom the respective dates on which 
mk.1i ih^alments are paid into the Bank of 
Bengal to the 30th September 1891. 

14. In the rase of two or more tenders at 
the same rate a pro rata allotment will be made 
l if the tendeis are accepted ), but no allotment 
will be issued if the .uiinmit distributable on 
any tender is less than Rs 500. 

15. A minimum having been ptevimisly 
fixed, 'Tendeis will be opened by the Loan 
Committee of the Commissioners at 2-30 1* M, 
on Monday, the 22nd June 1891, at the Munici- 
pal Uliice. 

JOHN COW IE, 
Secretary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office, 1 
Calcutta, 23KI May 1891. J 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR 
DEBENTURES. 


for the same subject to the conditions notified 
at the rate of Rs. annas for 

eveiy hundred Rupees allotted to me. 

1 enclose Government pmmUsoiy notes, cur- 
rency notes or a cheque for Rs. 

Sighed 

Dated 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


I hereby tender for Rs. of 1 

the Municipal four and one-half (4)4) per cent. I 
Debenture Loan for 1891-92, and agree to pay 


NO TICE. 

The Senate will proceed in the month of 
August, 1892, to tlie election of a Tagote hn- 
fessor of Law for the term of one ve u, to ( om 
mence on the 1st of November, 1892 

The salaiy of the Piofessoishtp is Rs. io,ikh> 
pei annum, and the Professor will be expem d 
to deliver a course of not less than twelve )e* - 
tines on one of the following subjects : — 

(1) The law of estoppel in British India. 

(2) The law relating to joint pi upei ty and 

partition in Bntish India. 

(3) The law telatmg to fraud, misrepresent 

atum, and mistake 111 Biitisli India. 
Candidates for the Professorship aie request- 
ed to for waid their applications to the 
trar on or befoie the 1st May, 1892, staling on 
which of the above-named thiee subjects they 
are prepared to lecture. Each candidate will 
foiwaid with Ins application one bundled 
copies of a brief synopsis of his purposed lec- 
tines, and, if he so pleases, the same number of 
copies of his introductory let tine. 

The Professor will he expected to commctn e 
his lectio es in November, 1892. anil to com- 
plete the delivery (hereof 111 tire following Janu- 
aiy. He will be further required to send to the 
Registrar a complete manuscript copies of Ins 
lectures within five months from the commence- 
ment of the delivery thereof. 

A. M. NASH, 

Registr ar. 

Senate House, 

The /Sth May , /Sgr. ' 

Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Afanava Dharma Sastra, or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil. Translated hy Sir William 
Jones ; and revised by Graves Chamney Haugb- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Pi ice Rs 2, postage As. 2. 

PJiaoavat Gita, Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with Sanskrit Text. Thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage I anna. 

Media Jh(ta % Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by II. H. Wilson, with the 
Sausktit I ext. Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Shakuntala y o\ the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. Jones. Cloth, As. 8, postage I anna. 

Machefh — An Explanatory Par.rphiase of ; or 
Macbeth rendered into literal Prose. By Dr. 
James R. Ballantyne, Principal, P»enai*-s 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage \4 anna. 

Wilson's Sanskr it* English Pit honor y, by 
Pi nfcssoi H. 11. Wilson, 3rd edition. Unab- 
ridged. Leather, Rs. 16, postage A>. 12. 

A statu Researches , mmptising the Ilidoiv 

and Antiquities, the Ails, Silences and LiPo- 
atme of Asia. A faithful leprint with Plat< 
Sen. Vol. 1. Rs. 3-8, postage As. 3. Vol. 11. 
Rs. 3-8, postage As. 3-fi. . 

Aveen Akber or tin* ln>tit :*'*s of the Em- 
peror Akher, Francis Gladwin’s version ki 
\ voK. Vol, I, Rs. 1 4, postage A-. ? 

If.-#* Please mention this Papei wneu sending 
for the books. 

Upindkx Lai Das 

No. I O; I / 1 , Mussulma11p.ua Lane, Ciluitta 
IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels \ Voy a m Tbuig r ’ 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

nv 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal ’ 
C a mui a. 

Reis iV Ray ye/ Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rv 4 
,, mere registering subscribers 
„ Ordinary purchasers ... 

Apply to mis M xnagkk. Reis and RawA, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Stitti, 
Calcutta. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE US. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Mac hine- made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring rase. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbuiy Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 

.[RYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1886, where not a single case of 
illness occur led amongst the native artisans 
there employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
ami largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty s Board of Trade . 

I ’seel in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Patoclual Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Maikets, Peninsular 
ami Ouental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals. &c. 

Agents : — DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 

REDUCED PRICE SALK OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 

that we ate dealing our goods at reduced 
prices, 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with X anna postage . 

A. C. MITTRA tk CO., 

29, DHURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’ 

All who sujffer find sure relit f from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

•after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACKACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Oure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intiinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


FOR SALE 

Price Post free Rs. 6. 

Cloth f »ilt ... ... ... Rs. 6. 

Cloth Bound Rs. 5-8. 

Mofussil Orders supplied by Value Payable 
Post. 

TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

PE'J WEEN 

Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formerly Minister to the tat a • 
N\wab Faridoon Jah Bahadook, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Minister of the Tipperah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET’’ 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

T>ERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
* Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucoirhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to foe mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Yean, 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism 
secondhand, enamelled dial y jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per ,V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand roughi 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. §* 
G0011 i ah of District MunsifFs Court from 
Chicacole says :-“A watch -maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says:— 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Spiays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly „ ... „ 7 

Quartet ly ... ,, ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... R c . i-S 

Single or sample Copy,, ... v 0 .g 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adverusements(threecoiumns to tne page and 
102 lines to the column; aie charged Dy tne 
space taxen up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
earn insertion. Tne lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest cnarge for wincn is Ks. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will oe charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booKs and pampmets 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor '* of “ Reis 
& Rayyet,” •’ 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane s Wellington 
Street , Calcutta. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

MOTHER M ARGAR Y. 

BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


Yet she knew —though soiely desolated 
When the children of the poor depat t, 
Then* eaith-vestures are hut sublimated, 
So to gather closer m the hcatt. 


On a bleak ridge, from whose granite edges 
Sloped the rough land to the grizzly north, 
And where hemlocks, clinging to the hedges, 
Like a thinned banditti straggled forth, 

In a crouching, wormy-timbered hamlet, 
Mother Margary shivered in the cold, 

With a tattered robe of faded camlet 
On her shoulders, crooked, weak, and old. 


With a courage which had never fitted 
Words to speak it to the soul it blest, 

She enduted, in silence and unpitied, 

Woes enough to mar a stouter breast. 
Thus was born such holy trust within her, 
That the graves of all who had been dear, 
To a region clearer and serener 

Raised her spirit from our chilly sphere. 


Time on her had done his cruel pleasure, 

For her face was very dry and thin, 

And the records of his growing measure 
* Lined and cross-lined all her shrivelled skin.^ 
Scanty goods to her had been allotted, 

Yet her thanks rose oftener than desire, 
While her bony fingers, bent and knotted, 

Fed with withered twigs the dying fire. 


They were footsteps on her Jacob’s Ladder ; 

Angels to her were the Loves and Hopes 
Which had left her purified but sadder- 
And they lured her to the emerald slopes 
Of that heaven, where Anguish never dashes 
Her red fire-whip— happy land wheie dowers 
Blossom over the volcanic ashes 
Of this blighted, blighting world of ours. 


Raw and dreary were the northern winters, 
Winds howled pitilessly mound her cot, 

Or with rude sighs made the jarring splinters 
Moan the misery she bemoaned not. 

Dfifting tempests rattled at her windows, 

And hung snow-wieaths round her naked bed, 
While the wind-daws muttered on the cinders, 

• Till the last spark fluttered and was dead. 


All her power was a love of Goodness ; 

All her wisdom was a mystic faith, 

That the rough wot Id’s jargoning and rudeness 
Turns to music at the gate of death. 

So she walked while feeble limbs allowed her, 
Knowing well that any stubborn gn>f 
She might meet with, would no more than crowd hei 
To the wall whose opening was Relief. 


Life had fresher hopes when she was younger, 

But their dying wiung out no complaints ; 

Cold and Penury and Neglect and Hunger— 

These to Margary were guardian saints. 

Of the pearls which one time were the stamens 
’Neath the poutjng petals of her lips, , t 

Only four stood yet, like swarthy Bramins 
Penance parted from all fellowship. 

And their clatter told the bead-roll dismal 
Of her grim saints as she sat alone ; 

While the tomb-path opened down abysmal, 

Yet the sunlight through its pottal shone. 

When she sat her head was prayerlike bending, 
When she rose it rose not any more, 

Faster seemed her true heart graveward tending, 
Than her tired feet, weak and travel-sore. 

She was mother of the dead and scattered— 

Had been mother of the brave and fair— 

But her branches, bough by bough, were scattered, 
Till her torn breast was left dry and bare. 


! So she lived an anchoress of Sorrow, 

S Lone and peaceful on the rocky slope, 

; And when burning trials came, would borrow 

New liie of them for the lamp of Hope. 

I When at last her palsied hand in groping 

1 Rattled ti emulous at the gated tomb, 

Heaven flashed 1 011ml her joys beyond her hoping, 

And her young soul gladdened into bloom. 

1 THE ROBIN REDBREASTS’ CHORUS, 

j [ There is an old English belief, that when a sick person is about to 
i depart, a chorus of Robin Redbreasts raise their plaintive songs near 
I the house of death.] 

1 THE summer sweets had passed away, with many a heart-throb sore, 

! For warning voices said that she would ne’er see summer more ; 

!; But still I hoped— ’gainst hope itself— and at the autumn tide, 
i With joy I marked returning strength, while watching by her side. 

I But dreary winter and his blasts came with redoubled gloom, 

! With trembling hands the Christinas boughs I hung .around the room ; 
j For gone the warmth of autumn days— her life was on the wane : 

' Those Christmas boughs at Candlemas I took not down again t* 

I * Evergreens hung about on Christmas eve, ought to be taken down 
| on the 2nd Feb.— Candlemas-day— according to old usage. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion , 
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One clay a Robin Redbreast came unto the casement near, 

She loved its soft and plaintive note, which few unmoved can hear ; 

Ij tit on each sad successive day this redbreast ceased not bringing 
Other Robins, till a chorus full and rich was singing. 

Then, then I knew that death was nigh, and slowly stalking on ; 

I garni with speechless agony on our beloved one ; 

No teat ful eye, no fluttering mien, such sorrow duist betray — 

We tiled to soothe each patting pang of nature’s last decay. 

I lie blessed Sabbath morning came, the last she ever saw ; 

And I had tend of Jems’ love, of God’s eternal law, 

Amid the distant silver chime of Sunday bells swpet ringing — 

Amid a thorns rich and full of Robin Redbreasts singing ! 

I he grass waves high, the fields ate gieen, which .skill the churchyard 

side, 

\\ line charnel vaults with massive walls thpir slumbeting inmates hide; 
i he am lent tiees cast shadows bumd, the sparkling waters leap, 

And still the ledbteast sings around her long and dieamless sleep. 

C. A. M. W. 

News and Our Comments. 

* — *—■ 

Ia>kD Lansdownp is charmed with Narkanda. Last year he visited 
tlie plat p. This year too lie strays into it. He will be accompanied 
by Lady Lansdowne and Lady lively n. 

*** 

I I is likely that the Viceroy will leave Simla in September, proceeding 
mi slim t tom m the Central Provinces. Reaching Calcutta, he may 
visit 1 > 1 1 1 ma. 

+ 

* * 

There was an appiehension of disturbance at Miizapore. A body of 
police was accordingly despatched from Benares. This too was a 
temple affair a dispute between two factions. It was repotted— but 
not confirmed yet— that there was rioting and looting of Government 
tieasuty. 

• » 

There was a thanksgiving service at the Russian Church in Paris 
for the escape of the Czarewitch fmm the sword of an assassin 
in Japan. After the Doxologia, Mass was celebrated. There were 
pi esprit the Russian Ambassador, Baron de Mohrenheim, King Milan 
of Servia m civilian dress who was the first to kiss the crucifix pre- 
sented to the faithful by the Archimandiile at the close of the service, 
Pi nice Louis Napoleon in his Russian Dragoon uniform, and the 
Japanese and Siamese Ministers. 

« * 

Till. Paisi agitation in Bombay has triumphed, to the condemnation 
and humiliation of the Police. The L Diversity Tower mystciy has 
been soiled— to the glory as well as the shame and sorrow of the 
Zoioastrinns. The Coroner’s verdict is that Bucluihni died from 
injunes received in throwing heixrlf from the tower in conse- 
quence of an attempted outiage upon her by some person or 
persons unknown, except to Manor kji Aslajt, and that such 
person or peisons and Manor k|i Aslaji were guilty of culpable 
homicide not amounting to minder. Pile other lady Pernzehaii 
the Jury found, was thrown from the Tower by M anockji Aslaji 
in order to destroy evidence of Ins complicity in ail attempted 
outrage on her by some person or prisons unknown and that Ins act 
amounted to culpable homicide amounting to minder. 

* • 

The Gaekwar of Baroda has subscribed £ 100 for the Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography. The Secretary of State for India hax 
suggested to the Viceroy the delegation to it of Native experts at the 
public expense. 

* 

• • 

Here is another “ extraordinaiy freak of Nature' from the columns 
of the Deccan Times : — 

“A strange domestic occurrence is retailed to us from a village called 
Ramaram about 12 hours 1 journey on foot from Secunderabad. It is 
stated that a native woman of that village gave birth to a monster, a 
few days ago. The top of its head was as flat as a pan-cake and 
covered with a thick skin resembling hide. 'On each side of the fore- 


head protruded a curved horn about 2 inches long. The eyes wei* 
similar to those of a deer, the face and body were of a human typ,/ 
with the exception that the arms terminated at the elbow, h survived 
its bit ill but a short time.” 

• 

• • 

It is reported from Coonoor that a native horse-keeper’s wife brought 
to litter four still-born female babes. Three were of equal size, about 
a foot high and about 3 inches across the shoulders, and the other 
about 9 inches long and 1 % inch thick. 

# * 

At Lahore*, a stout Bunniah, while walking on the balcony of his house, 
in Hira M.uuli, lost his balance and fell on a young woman who wax 
lying on a cot downstairs. The Bunniah with a soft fall escaped with 
a few scratches, while the woman suffers from fracture of ribs. 

In t lie first version of this paragraph from the press, the word pre- 
ceding downwards was cat. Lucky would it have been for the woman 
had the fact agreed with our “devil’s” reading. 

• # 

Here is a touching instance of the faithfulness of the dog : — 

“ Mr. Fielden had no telatives in England, and his faithful dog wan 
the nearest mourner. When the neighbours gatheted to pay their last 
respects to the deceased, they found the dog sitting at the head of t[ lf - 
coftin, where he was allowed to remain until it was carried in the 
hearse ; the dog walked beside the hearse to the cometery, some 
1I11 ee-and-a-half miles, and when the casket was taken into the vault 
he wax allowed to follow. After the brief services there he letumed t< 
the old home with ihe neighbours, and has been taken by Thomas 
Ball, to whom Mr. Fielden gave him before he died. It was stated by 
those who attended the funeial, the dog seemed to realise what wa<- 
taking place, and really exhibited signs ot genuine sonow.” 

• 

# • 

Mr. W. E. Ward, C.S.I., assumed charge of the office of Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam on the forenoon of the 27th May. The Chief 
Commissioner arrived at Shillong on the 31st. 

•*** 

The Gazette of India of May 30 notifies that the Meteorological Re 
poiter to the Government of India will take rank in the first class of 
the supplemental y graded list of civil offices not reserved for membeis 
of the Civil Seivice of India published with the Warrant of Precedence 
for India in Home Department Notification No. 2032, dated the ist 
November 1877— that is to *ay, in Article 57 of the said Wairant. 

• # 

Post runners are supposed to travel between five and six miles an hour. 
A Hindu has just done 22 miles in two and-a-half hours or nearly nine 
miles an hour. He started fiom Mysore with a letter to a merchant 
at Gaiqain, Seiingapatam, at six o’clock in the morning letuining witu 
the merchant’s reply at 8-30. 

* 

* * 

After they had been engaged for two years, a Bremen well-to-do 
engineer, Herr Seesen, jilted a girl, F ran lei n Zipper, a governess from 
Konigsb'eig, for a wealthier woman. The gnl revenged herself on 
him by enteiing his bedroom and shooting him dead. In her fury, 
she next ran to the house of an architect, named Pansing, and fired 
two shots at his eldest daughter, Seesen’s intended bride, saying “You 
will never make sport of me again.” The bullets missing their mark, 
Zipper aimed the revolver at her own head. She was, however, secured 
before she could end her own life. 

* 

* • 

AFTER a cateer of nearly half a century, Aliens Indian Mail has 
ceased to exist. ’ It has been incorporated with the Homeward Mail . 

♦ 

% * 

Mr. Beveridge contributes to the new number of the Calcutta Review 
some Notes of a Holiday Trip to Maldah and Bthar. It has no 
liteiary pretensions, but, like everything from the same pen, is worth at- 
tention. Ilis fellow enquiiers in the field of Indian history and his- 
torical topography will find some bus of valuable information. 

Mr. Beveridge, we see, revives the old legend of the death of Jagat 
Seth. “ It was,” he says, speaking of Monghyr, 

“ It was from a bastion of the fort, it is said, that the Set and his 
faithful savant were ffung into the river.” 

It is true that Mr. Beveridge qualifies the statement by the addition 
“ 11 is said.” In a note to the passage, too, he more distinctly inclines 
to a contrary belief. Nevertheless, he gives the “ basaari gup” of 
llaji Mustapha. We better quote the whole note 
“ Th* Sfeir says that the Sets were killed at Barh, and this I believe 
to be correct, but Haji Mustapha, the translator, says, II. 281, note, 
that ‘ out of 10,000 boatmen that pass every year by a certain tower 0* 
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the castle of Monghyr, there is not a man but will point it out as the 
spot where the two Jagat Seths were drowned, nor is there an old 
woman of Monghyr but will report the speech of the heroical Chuni to 
his master’* executions s.’ Chuni was the Seths’ servant and insi- edon 
being drowned with them, (see the same volume, p. 268, note) At all 
events it would appear that the iinfominate Kim Narain, the Gmemnr 
of Patna, was drowned in the Ganges .” — Calcutta Review, Vol. 
CL. XXXIII, January 1891. p. 160. 

That last statement is‘ certainly safe, though of course requiring a 
word of explanation to the uninitiated. Rainnarayan met with his 
death at Monghyr, forcibly drowned in the river with a heavy bag 
<»f sand by order of Meer Kasim. That is the account of Gholam 
Hossein and other authorities and the established truth. So far so 
good. The rest of the note only enshrines error. It is an error, to 
begin with, to speak of the two Jagat Seths. There cannot be two men 
of the same designation at the same time. On the death of the two 
brothers, the author— the oiiginal authority — and his translator are 
at variance. By repeating the latter’s babblement, Mr. Beveiidgc has 
done his best to perpetuate false histoiy. We may mention that the 
point is incidentally touched in Mookerjee's Travels in Bengal, in the 
following passage » 

“The boatmen of Bengal’s partiality is wellknown. Grave historians 
love to tell how no native craft, small or large, ever rounded the fort 
of Monghyr without the sailors paying their homage of song to the 
memory of the great Jagat Seth and Ins brother huiled to death from 
its tower by the ruthless Nawab Nazim, and, above all, to that of the 
Seth’s heroic valet, Choonnee, who pressed the offer of his own life to 
save his master’s. The singing may be true to this day, though its 
subject must be different, for I am sure the historians, as in so many 
other cases, have perpetrated and perpetuated a fable .” — Travels in 
Bengal, pp. 19-20. 

Mr. Beveridge will always be remembered for the light he has thrown 
on the history of the British conquest and administration of Bengal. 
He has given the true account of the Indian career of the first Gov- 
ernor-General, the accmacy of which neither the special pleading of 
Fitz-James Stephen nor the researches of Forrest have substantially 
impugned. In the present article, he incidentally shows up the pre- 
tension of the former as a conlroversist in the debatable points of 
Indian history. Speaking of the old stronghold in Shahabad, he 
writes 

“Rohtas is curiously connected with the trial of Narnia Kumar. When 
he was accused of forging Bolaqi Dass’ Seal, a witness for the defence 
produced a paper containing a similar impression which lie said he got 
front Bolaqi. Iinpey and the jury seem to have consideied tins as an 
undoubted forgery, and Sir James Stephen is of the same opinion. 
The reason for this idea was, that it was thought impossible that Mir 
Qasim (Bolaqi’s master) could have had anything to do with Rohtas, 
or with treasure, at the time mentioned in the paper. It appeals, how- 
ever, that all tins was a mistake. Sir James Stephen, indeed, is so ill 
uquainted with Behur that he does not know tint Buxar is in it, and 
speaks of Mir Qisim’s leaving Behar in May, 1764, and never returning 
to it. In fact, Mu Oasnn had his wife, and apparently his tteasuic also, 
hi Rohtas till the battle of Buxar, in October, 1764, and even Intel.” — 
Notes of a Holiday Tup to Maldah and Bebar by 11 . Beveridge in the 
Calcutta Review, January 1891, pp. 162-63. 

+* * 

Wf. are sorry to hear that a young Magistrate in a District not far from 
Calcutta, Tias got into the habit of using offensive language in his 
retnaikson the work of the Deputy-Magistrates and Deputy-Collectors 
subordinate to Inin. Senior and experienced officers, who have always 
enjoyed the favorable opinion and confidence of their superiors, are 
now smarting under uncourtcous and insulting language. Nothing 
can possibly justify such extraoidmary rudeness. In the present case, 
we need scatcely say it is entirely undeserved. We trust that the 
Magistrate in question will'yet show enough consideration for the 
feelings of men who have grown grey in the service of Government 
and who have attained a high reputation for ability and efficiency. 

*** 

While firing at a target with a pea rifle in his palace grounds, 
notwithstanding the precautions taken, a son of Raja Murli Manahar, 
of Hyderabad, Deccan, shot dead an old servant. 

♦ 

* # 

The Beliatiwallahs in the Dacca District seem striving for the highest 
honours ft) lawlessness. They have added another feather to their 
cap by a recent murder. Mr. Manomohan Ghose, who originally hails 
from the same District, is being prepared to defend the accused. 

* 

* * 

Mr. Gungaram Bhow Mhaske, Pleader, is being prosecuted in the 
Poona City Magistrate’s Court on charges of house-breaking by 
n<ght in order to commit an offence punishable with imprisonment 
and using criminal force with intent to outrage the modesty of 
Jaimimbee— a Boree widow of 32 years. Babajee Kasbiba Teliis 


charged with abetment of the same, having permitted the Pleader to 
have access to his house adjoining the widow’s to enable him to enter 
her room. Mr. Bland, Solicitor, assisted by Mr. R. B. Vaidya, 
prosecutes, while Mr. Peroshaw M A hta, T».irrister-n«-law, instructed by 
Mr. Sydenham Smith and Mr. Meiwanjec, defends the accused. We 
reproduce below from the Mahrattu the exuminutiou-in-ciiief of the 
widow : — 

“ I live with my brother-in-law, Moosnjee, in Main Street, Poona. 

I occupy a room in tny brother-in-law’s house on the upper floor over 
the shop, overlooking the street. I know both the accused Gungaram, 
and Babajee Kasiba. Gungaram lives opposite to my house. I re- 
member Monday the nth of May. I went to bed about 10 o’clock ; 
my daughter ag**d 5 years slept on the same cot with me. About 
1 o’clock at night Gungaram entered my room and caught hold of my 
hand. I saw him entei the loom. He came ftoiu the side of Kasiba’s 
house through the window. I saw* him the first tune when lie entered 
the room. I saw him step through the window into tny 100m. I saw 
accused come through Bahajee’s window and then enter mine. I was 
lying on my cot when I saw the accused coining into my room, and I 
concluded he came in the direction of Babajee’s house. On entering 
my room, Gungaram pulled my hand. I ciied out * Bhai, Bhai ’ on 
which he let go my hand. I saw him distinctly, as there was a light 
binning in my room at the time. When I shouted ‘ Bhai, Bhai,’ he 
let go my hand and blew out the light. My hi othet-iti-law Moosajee 
then came and caught hold of Gungaram. Then I went out to the 
back terrace and made an alarm, and Lm kmanjee brought in a light. 

I then went into the room at the bat k of my house, the room occupied 
by Luckmanjre and his wife. I icmamed there with the children. 

I did not invite Gungatam to my house and had no leason to do so. 

I lived in this room since I got manied. Gungaram has never been 
in my room before. I have never spoken to Gungaram, and never 
had any communication of any kind with him. I have never written 
him a letter of any kind, and do not know how to wtite. I could 
see Gungaram’s verandah fioni my windows. I have often seen him 
in his verandah. He too can see into my room from his verandah. 

I can’t say if he ever stared at me from his verandah. He never acted 
as my Vakeel. He has never been to my house to my knowledge 
He has been on good tenus with my family, and never quarrelled 
with 11s. I have never given him any encouragement to be intimate 
with me.” 

• 

• • 

The following is an extract from the despatch of the Governor 
General in Council to the Serretaiy of State, dated Camp, Delhi, 

1 2th November 1890, regarding the disturbance in Cambay, from 
among the papers published as a Parliamentaiy blue-book : - 

“The interesting tepoits submitted by Mr. H. K. M. James, the Com 
missimier of the Northern Division, show that the.ie is much in the ad- 
mmistiatum of the Cambay State, besides the assessment of the land 
icvenue, which demands remedial attention. Among other causes of 
discontent are enumerated, the iedin turn of the pay leceived by the 
village headmen whose influence has thus been dnumidied, the imposi- 
tion of oppiessive cesses on cultivators and minus, the appropriation 
by the State of t he bides of dead cattle, and oppte sum, and even toi- 
ture, employed in the collection of the icvenue. Both the police and 
the militaiy foice .ue said to leqmrc te-oigamsalmn, while the finances 
are m disorder, and the revenue adinmrsti alum is tainted. Taking all 
these inatteis into consideration, the Governor of Bombay in Council 
has, with the approval of the Government of India, tempmaiily deputed 
Major Kennedy, a political officer of tiled ability and experience, to le- 
duce the affairs of the Cambay State to onlei. 

In carrying out the necessaty lefomvs, the Political Officer will act 
under the supervision and dnection of the Commissioner of the Nor- 
thern Division of Bombay; and, subject to this limitation, will exeicise 
all the authority of the Nawab, who, in the meantime, will be reejmred 
to abstain fiom iiueiference. The Political Agent's arrangements will 
be made with the intention of rcndeiing the Navvab's testoi ation to 
power a possibility of the near future. It is anticipated that, within two 
years’ time, the administration of ihe State will be sufficiently settled 10 
enable the authority of us ruler to be restored, and it is not the inten- 
tion of the Government of Bombay that the temporary suspension of 
His Highness’s power should be prolonged more than is absolutely 
necessary to secure the stability of his rule and the welfare of Ins sub- 
jects.” 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Execution of stern justice has commenced in Manipur. Kajao, 
charged with, and convicted of, the murder of Mr. Grim wood, has, 
after confirmation of his sentence by the Governor-General in Council, 
been executed. This was no “retaliatory execution.” The coipsc 
was allowed to be taken away by the friends of the hanged. Colonel 
Sammoo Singh and Major Aiya Parel have been sentenced to death, 
for abetment of the murder of Mr. Quinton and other Biitish officers. 
Poor Sammoo’s fate in especial has evoked much sympathy in British 
India and among all who knew his amiable character. The Tongal 
Major or General, as he is indifferently called, was tried fur having 
ordered the execution of the British officers. He den ied having had 
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any hand in the massacre, and said that the witnesses against him 
are the adheients of the Senapati. He has been pronounced guilty 
and sentenced to l 4 )e hanged. The sentence was delivered as well as 
sent up to Simla for confirmation on the 1 st June. The trial of the 
Jubraj Piince Tikendrajit, usually called the Senapati, commenced 
the same day. 


Thk Maharaja of Benares has been conspicuous by his loyal cele- 
bration of the Birthday of Her Majesty According to a Benares 
telegram, the Maharaja “fired a royal salute of thirty-one guns from 
his fort, and distributed large quantities of food-grain, clothes and 
umbrellas to the poor. A general holiday was observed at Ramnngar, 
and his Highness’s officers also gave an entertainment and an ice supper, 
to which about one hundred Native gentlemen were invited.’ The 
ice supper is not described. Is it a cold supper? or was ice used to cool 
the diinking water? In either case, it is an advance on orthodox ideas. 
The distribution of umbrellas is in keeping with modern social anarchy, 
U nder the vaunted equality of British rule, everybody, whatever his 
position in the scale of society, is fiec to ape royalty. This is marked- 
ly visible in marriage processions. A sweeper or a fisherman has no 
scruples to older of a contractor the paraphernalia of a royal piogiess 
hn his boy bridegroom, and the procession is allowed by the authorities 
and guatdecl by the Police, while the public who have lost the signifi- 
cance of such demonstrations, look on in brutish indifference if not with 
admiration. The contagion has spiead to Ramnagar, and the Maharaja 
of Betimes makes a free present to the rabble of umbrellas, the 
peculiar piivilege of kings and of the high. Another repott speaks of 
shoes in addition to the umbrellas. While the European in India 
has begun to exact barefootedness of the native as a mark of respect, 
His Highness of Benaies descends to cover the nakedness of the 
people’s lower exit entities. For such a suggestion his forefather Oodit- 
uaiajan would have given a shoeing in a diffeient sense. 


“ Old Tam II./’ a cot respondent of tire Ceylon Patriot , tells some home 
tiuthstohis people on the Island, which have a wider application. 
He teprohates the habitual use of English in business and the affairs 
of daily life by those who are but irnpei fertly acquainted with the 
language. Writing himself thoroughly well, he is entitled to speak 
with authority. Nor does he talk like a pedant but with true sympathy, 
if from the expenenre of a man of the world. He cautions his coun- 
trymen against the use of English if they can help it. He counsels 
them to stick to their vernacular whenever their official or other Euro- 
pean is well acquainted with the latter. A sound rule, doubtless. He 
would also discourage the priggishness of native? conversing in English, 
except on necessary occasions, such as formal meetings. He doubtless 
can have no objection to those indulging in the luxury who are 
thoioughly competent for it. But such foreigners are rare indeed. 
He justly says : — 

“ l'he native is generally taken at a disadvantage when he does not 
use his own language with a foreigner conveisant with it. He finds 
that he is not at home ; his ideas lose their persuasiveness in the 
difficult struggle to find adequate expression, his statements are half un- 
derstood ami perhaps wrongly construed, and Ins several halts and 
hesitations make the addressee impatient, with the result that the tiling 
«im 1 cd at is lost. The witness box is one of the places where one 
should avoid expressing himself in a foieign tongue. The important 
issues at stake, the imposing and impressive assemblage, the hard 
handling by the Counsel and the Bench have made many a smatteier 
of English gel nervous and confused and break down. 

The objection to the fiee use of the vernacular seems to arise from 
a notion on the prut of the native that such use may be construed as an 
indication of I115 incapacity, while the foreigner thinks that the very 
ie verse of the comse the native adopts will be in keeping with dignity. 
If improvement be your object in conversing in English, do so by all 
means ; but let not the craze for English conversation be so indulged 
as to impede the intelligent and speedy transaction of business.” 

This is true counsel, and “Old Tamil” has brought to notice a folly 
which rages no less on the Continent than on the Island. We need 
scarcely say we heartily concur in every word of his letter. 

Some of the Calcutta papers have given insertion to a telegram 
from Bombay to the effect, that a meeting of Hindoos and Mahome- 
tans was recently held at the place to adopt a memorial to Parliament 
against the Age of Consent Act. We could see at once that the demon- 
stration had been got up by wire-pulling from Calcutta, and here i3 how 
the Advocate of India confirms our suspicion. 

“ For some mysterious reason, the few people in the Bombay Presi- 
dency who took the trouble to express an adverse opinion about the 


Age of Consent Bill are in lintaining a spasmodic opposition to th** 
Act. No doubt they are being influenced as of old, by urgent messages 
from Calcutta, which is said to be organising a mass meeting for the 
same pm pose. In accordance with the announcement made on Sat to- 
day, a number of persons Hiqdoos and Mahomedans, met last 
evening near the Victoria Gardens to protest against the measure, and 
to move Parliament to abrogate it. Not a single Hindoo or Mahnme- 
dan of note appears to have attended it, and it seems safe to say of 
nine-tenths of those who attended the meeting that they did not un- 
dei stand a woid of the long memorial that they were supposed to 
have come there to suppoit.” 

This is how the journalist at the spot describes those present at the 
Bombay meeting. Is it, we ask the wire-pullers, desirable or advisable 
to continue the agitation in this way, and disturb the minds of the 
ignorant Hindoo and Maiiomedan population, by telling them that 
the Government of India is bent upon interfering with their religion ? 

A native groom prosecuted bis Christian master for assault. The 
master denied the chaige and stated that the groom was insolent to him- 
self and his wife and that he wanted to chastise him when the syce ran 
away. Mr. Handley found the charge false and fined the complainant 
Rs. 10, awarding the sum as compensation to the defendant. In the 
piesent case there was a show of assault, but absolutely false cases 
by seivants are not unfiequent. The common trick is to sue in the 
Small Cause Court for wages far in excess of what may be actually 
due. The rascals know that gentlemen will suffer much rather than 
appear in court. The Judges say they are unable to put down the 
piactice as the cases are often ex parte. But is there no means to 
summarily punish such delinquents ? We are of opinion that the legal 
advisers of the suing parties are much to blame. Has the Court no 
hold on its practising pleaders ? 

Our readers are already aware that the piece of land in Sham bazar, 
on which the disputed mosque stands, has been purchased for Rs. 4,500 
hy our wealthy townsman, Kassim Ariff Suratee, the wellknown mer- 
chant and owner of the Silk Manufactoiy at Ultadingee. In con- 
sequence of the unwillingness of the former owner, Suresh Chun- 
der Deb, to sell the land at a fair price, there was some difficulty in 
the way of the peaceful solution, in the ot dinary way of business, of a 
grave religious feud. The Baboo had made his purchase, with full 
knowledge of its difficulties, in the hope of making a good thing out 
of it, and was bent on obtaining more than double what he had paid. 
He had actually told Mr. Lambert when asked what he meant to do 
with the land — that he intended to stand by his rights, the law being on 
his side. After the riot, a change, however, came over the spirit of 
his dream, and the Baboo ultimately agreed to sell his property at a 
reasonable value, and Kassim Ariff, an active Member of the Committee 
of the Mahomedun Literary Society, purchased it, solely with the 
object of putting an end to the dispute between the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos. The Mabomedan Literary Society, during its career of more 
than a quarter of a century, has rendered a. good many services to the 
Mahomedans as well as to Government and the public at large, by 
bringing about a good feeling between the different sections of society, 
and in the present instance it has made itself useful in the interests 
of the general community. 


FROM the proceedings of the trial of the Shambazar riot, which have 
appeared in the papers, only the guilt or innocence of the parties who 
have been arrested by the Police, will be established. But the 
trial, as conducted, is not calculated to shew how the row originated, 
and how it developed into a serious affray. It is, therefore, de- 
sirable that a thorough enquiry should be made into the whole 
thing, to find out what act or acts of the decreeholder, or of any 
one else, had exasperated the Mahomedans, originally collected 
at the spot simply to save the mosque from being demolished, into 
committing such excesses and defying the Police. It is also de- 
serving of enquiry, whether the Baboo had really threatened the 
Mahomedans with demolition of the mosque, with the help of a 
number of Dhangurs or scavengers, who are under the orders 
of his younger brother, an Overseer of the municipality— and 
whether a large party of them had not appeared at the scene and 
given the Mahomedans an impression that the threat of the Baboo was 
going to be cariied out. 


THE Sadharan Brahmo prosecution of the Banganibashi is not con- 
cluded yet. It was twice taken up by Mr. Handley, the ofl&ciatiofc 
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Chief Magistrate, last week. It came on again last Thursday. Mr. 
v ; lU th and Mr. P. L. Roy prosecute, while Mr. Palit and Mr. Dunne 
t ^present the defence. The proprietor, the publisher and the printer 
x \\ pleaded guilty technically to the atrocious law that spares nobody 
hosowever connected with a newspaper. While thus yielding to the 
Uw, the proprietor stated that he was not the writer of the matter com- 
plained of and that he could not possibly prevent its appearance, 
but he was willing to give up the name of the writer. The publisher 
was a mere publisher and knew not what he published. The poor 
printer was in a worse plight. He simply carried out orders. The 
ebtor disavowed all connection with the alleged defamation in 
that he was not the editor when the article appeared. These as re- 
garded the complaints on behalf of the Somaj. With reference to the 
individual complaint of Baboo Dwarkanath Gangooly, the defence 
would not admit that he or his wife (who since the commencement of 
the prosecution has filed a suit in the High Court against the said news- 
paper, claiming one lac of rupees as damages which the Judge, while 
idmitting the plaint, characterized as extravagant) neither of whom is 
mentioned by name, was aimed fit in the article, and that if they 
rhose to fit the cap on themselves, the accused could only be sorry for 
ir. They could do something else although they did not mention it— 
laugh in their sleeves at the tomfoolery. Nothing daunted by this neat 
» t'ductio ad absurdum , Mr. Garth insisted, notwithstanding the dis- 
• laiiner, that he would show that the portraiture was unmistakable— 
it fitted his client Gangooly to a t and nobody else within a reasonable 
margin. He wanted to put in other issues of the paper. Mr. Palit 
objecting, a day was fixed for argument, the Magistrate ultimately 
deciding in favor of Mr. Palit. 


A KERRY contractor near Farrah, in the Muttra District, has been 
oinmitted to the sessions for carrying, in a small old boat, at night, 
me hundred and twenty old persons and attempting to cross the 
Jumna, when the bottom of the boat giving way in mid stream eighty 
»f the passengers were diawned. We hope our contemporaries up the 
lountry will report the proceedings in sessions. It would not be amiss 
if the Government watched them with interest. Sir Auckland Colvin 
has done much to stimulate the progress of railways. But great as are 
railways, they are not all in all. In the personal life of the people 
they hold a subordinate position. To the poor cultivator the ferry 
boat is a more important institution. Now the abuses in connection 
uith these femes aie many and giave, which the people cannot 
boose but suffer in silence, a reform in this department would be a 
boon to the masses. 

The matter concerns the whole empue, and Bengal is specially in- 
mested. We wish Sir Charles Elliott might give his mind to the 
subject. 


1 1’ may be in the recollection of our readers, that the Government of 
Bengal, a!?out this time last year, had ptnmiscd to take into consideia- 
non the strong recommendation of Nawah Abdool Luteef to extend 
the provisions of Act I (II. C.) of 1S76, for the registration of Maho- 
madan marriages and divorces, to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, 
as well as to some of the Suburban Districts. Orders have now been 
passed for the extension of that Act to Calcutta and to the Districts 
of the 24-Pergunnahs, Jessore and Moorshedabad, and eight Registrars 
appointed for the registration of Mahomedan marna^is and divorces 
m Calcutta divided for the purpose into eight Divisions. 

These eight Registrars are all Sunnis. For the Sheeahs, a Shccah 
has been told off for all the eight Divisions. Similarly, four Registrars 
have been appointed at Cossiporc, Sealdah, Bhowanipore and Khiddcr- 
pnre, and seven in the interior of the District of the 24-Pergunnahs. 

We trust these newly appointed officers will succeed in persuading 
the Mahomedans, chiefly of the lower classes, to register their mar- 
riages and divorces in due form, and thereby materially help the 
magistrates in the disposal of the numerous cases arising out of 
matrimonial squabbles. 


After all the recommendations in vain of years— after the amalgama- 
tions and abolitions and substantial economies urged by Commissions 
and Committees, the Government of India have awakened # to the sub- 
ject. They have gone in for reconstitution and no mistake. This 
•s the characteristic \ flea-bite with which they are prepared to in- 
augurate their new rdle. 


As a measure of Army reform, it has been decided to localize two 
native battalions of the Bombay aimy in Baluchistan, and to change 
the composition of these coips by the substitution of men recruited 
from the bolder tubes inhabiting the country ahm # e the passes. The 
two legiments selected are the 24th ami 26th Bombay Infantry which 
will be henceforth known as “The 24th (Baluchistan) Regiment of 
Bombay Infantry ” and “The 26th (Baluchistan) Regiment of Bombay 
Infantry.” These corps will be enlisted for genet al service, blit, except 
on emergency or when required for field service, they will only be 
requiied to serve above the passes in Baluchistan or transfrontier 
country. The head-quarters of the 241I1 will be Ouetta. Both the 
regiments, consisting each of Soo sepoys, will be recruited from Pathans 
and other tribes within the limits and on the bordeis of the Baluchis- 
tan Agency. Their uniform will be the same as that of the Baluch 
battalions, a drab coat and pagri being substituted for those now worn. 
They will be armed with Maitini-Henry rifles. 


REIS & RA YYET. 

Sa/utdiiy, June d, iS)i. 

THE NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND POSTOFFICIAL BABBLEMENT. 

So mb extraordinary statements were made at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Indian Association 
at London which, notwithstanding the position of 
those who made them, will be heard in this country 
with some surprise. This is an Association which 
has existed for some years with the object professedly 
of promoting the training of Indian women, especially 
of widows, as teachers, but the actual impression it 
has been so far able to make upon the vast field of 
Indian female education is scarcely proportionate to 
all its imposing professions, its paper organization, its 
meetings and speeches, and its desperate devices for 
raising funds. In this last respect, it achieves no 
mean success, we believe. We do not know the 
exact financial transactions of the Association or of 
the institutions allied to it. There is not overmuch 
of publicity about them. But from the wellknown 
inexhaustible liberality of the English people at home 
towards any movement set afoot in the name of phi- 
lanthropy, and the rapidity with which this country 
is learning Western arts of making philanthropy 
a trade, the funds realised cannot presumably be 
inconsiderable. Properly applied in the hands of 
really good and disinterested men, the money obtained 
by official pressure or otherwise would go far towards 
promoting the cause of female education. But un- 
fortunately there, is no knowing if the funds are not 
diverted from their proper destination, make-believe 
institutions for training and teaching being kept up 
for the sake of appearances. Imposture of this kind, 
in the sacred work of education, is by no means new. 
It is an importation into India ol European methods 
of raising the wind — which deserves to be unmasked 
some day. 

The guise of philanthropy is, however, taking. 
Its clever methods are successful even with people 
otherwise keen and astute enough. Not to speak 
of charitably disposed British Dives who is the 
especial prey of the imposition, people more in touch 
with this country have sometimes shown a singular 
incapacity for seeing through these dodges. We 
are afraid there is something unreal about the Nation- 
al Indian Association. We are the more led to this 
view from our observations during Miss Manning’s 
recent visit to this country. At any rate while in 
Calcutta, she did not apparently find that her Asso- 
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ciation had dune much real work. We say the Asso- 
ciation has made little or no impression upon the diffi- 
cult work which it has professedly undertaken. 
If in Calcutta or elsewhere there is some progress in 
female education, it is due to Government initiative, 
and to schools partly or wholly maintained by the 
Government. The Association’s influence is little 
seen. Beyond an annual meeting at Belvedere, 
held under the presidency of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal for the time being, the National 
Indian Association’s very existence would not be 
suspected by the outside public. On this occasion 
the Director of Public Instruction is put forward 
to make as good a case for the Association as he 
possibly can, but every knowing man understands 
that this annual ceremony serves no really useful pur- 
pose beyond an official certificate or advertisement 
of the Association. 

Such being the real state of things, one cannot 
help being amused by the kind of claims set up for 
the Association at its recent anniversary at London. 
The following extract from an account of the pro- 
ceedings will show the extent of irresponsible speak- 
ing freely indulged in by retired Anglo-Indian officials 
on their release from the restraints of office : — 

“ S11 Roper Lethbridge, M. P., teferted to the immense value of the 
snarl) \ woik as a social foice in India. While giving credit to the 
effnits of the various religious bodies, it was essential that there should 
lie sn< ml and educational woik earned on by a sourly absolutely un- 
attached to any religious denomination. The chairman (Sir Sieuait 
H in lev) H\piessed the opinion that the association had an immense 
and impoitnnt woik befoie it. The next generation of Indian women 
would not he content to remain in t lie absolute darkness of ignoiance, 
and be could hardly express the intensity of his own feeling upon the 
aU-impoftanre of this subject to the welfare of India. The present 
want of education among the women of India undoubtedly constituted 
.1 dink to social progress. While he was Lieutenant-Govetnoi 
of Bengal he had had conclusive proof that the opposition to the 
Age of Consent Bill and the great difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of many other items of social refin m were largely due to the 
opposition of the Zenana, and that opposition could only be reached 
thiough education.” 

We wonder how a man of the Indian experience 
and knowledge of Sir Roper Lethbridge could put 
forward for the Association the claim of being an 
undenominational body. This claim is purely imagi- 
nary — nay, absurd iti the circumstances of this coun- 
try. If the authors of the Association have chosen to 
give it such a constitution, it is and will remain a paper 
constitution, for many a day. So far as this Associa- 
tion exists — and its existence is sometimes of an 
intangible kind — it is connected with one or other 
religious society in antagonism with the orthodox 
religions of the people. The statement is mere 
claptrap. 

’Sir Steuart Bayley is perfectly welcome to in- 
dulge in the fervour of his feeling, but it is evidently a 
fervour of a manageable kind. During the long years 
of his Indian career nobody suspected it. Were it 
not for Miss Manning’s voyage the little overt indi- 
cations of interest in native female education shown 
towards the end would probably not have occurred, 
lb* was wise in confining the “ immense and import- 
ant” function of female teachers to the future. In the 
past and present, there has been precious little seen 
of these products of the Association. No doubt, 
the work of female education and of a civilization in 
India moulded after Western models has a future be- 
fore it. But we are afraid that future will not be 
much in the hands of the National Indian Associa- 
tion, if it does not discard the unreality of its present 
management. Sir Steuart was evidently determined 
to commend the Association to the British public in 
the most impressive manner he could, but this ob- 
ject might well have been accomplished without 


laying at the door of our uneducated women a 
charge which is not true. We are not aware of the 
information on- which he bases the opinion that the 
opposition to the Age of Consent Bill came largely 
from the zenana. We are in a better position to 
judge of the matter, and we are decidedly of a con- 
trary opinion. Our elderly ladies with all their 
superstitions and prejudices in other r'espects were 
in real s/mpathy with the Bill, and it would have 
been unnatural, nay monstrous, if they failed to ap- 
preciate a law intended to afford to the female sex 
protection from hardships too wellknown to them. 

This sort of irresponsible chatter by retired Indian 
rulers is mischievous. It is a common enough dis- 
sipation, but we are pained to see a sober man like 
Sir Steuart indulge in it. 

MR. HARRINGTON’S INCINERATOR, AND 
THE HEALTH OFFICER’S NOTE 
THEREON. 

Notwithstanding the complaints of suffering from 
hundreds and thousands, an infinitesimal fraction of which 
only reaches the ears of Editors, some of whom seem to be 
so interested in the blundering author of the Incinerator as 
to turn a deaf ear to these complaints ; notwithstanding 
powerful leaders in at least one disinterested paper which 
has held the view that the whole thing has been a delusion 
from the first, a view that has been singularly verified 
to the very letter ; notwithstanding the strong condemnation 
passed upon it by the Engineer and the Health Officer U> 
the Corporation ; notwithstanding that a hut has been ac- 
tually set on fire by the burning cinders from it ; there stands 
the Incinerator in all its unenviable glory, belching forth, 
without intermission, day and night, vapours and gases, 
which, issuing in continuous stream, have so thoroughly 
contaminated the atmosphere of certain wards as to render 
pure fresh air unknown to their residents, thus rendering life 
almost unbearable. It would be a great delusion on the 
part of those who from their position and distance do not 
actually smell the blessed smells, to believe that they will 
escape their pernicious influence. If the law of diffusion of 
gases be a law of nature, then the whole atmosphere of 
Calcutta is being efficiently poisoned by the gaseous pro- 
ducts of the Incinerator. 

VVc published in our issue of the 23rd ultimo, Mr. Kimber’s 
note on the Incinerator. It is a short but a straightfor- 
ward document. Mr. Kimber says plainly in what respects 
Mr. Harrington has failed to carryout the agreement entered 
into by him with the Corporation. One of these is that the 
Incinerator has not been able to burn the stipulated quantity 
of refuse, but has fallen short by 12^4 per cent. But this is 
a small matter. The most essential condition has not been 
fulfilled, viz., " that the furnaces shall be absolutely proof 
against the escape of noxious fumes.” “ Several com- 
plaints,” says Mr. Kimber, “ have been made by people in 
the neighbourhood of the Incinerator of noxious fumes since 
the date of the latest alteration made by Mr. Harrington 
with the vipvy of preventing them, and I have myself 
experienced such fumes on several occasions. I am of 
opinion that the alterations have made no improvement 
in abating the noxious fumes. * * The prevention 

of noxious fumes and the destruction of carcasses anil 
infected articles require the most intense combustion — 
a feature which is entirely absent from Mr. Harrington’s 
Incinerator.” 

We have to consider in our present issue Dr. Simpson’s 
note on the Incinerator. It is much more elaborate than, 
but we are sorry to say not as straightforward as, $lr. 
Kimber’s note. As a sanitarian Dr. Simpson could not but 
condemn an incinerator of refuse and garbage which does 
not fully burn up the first products of combustion, that 
is, break them up into their constituent elements. But he has 
chosen to dilute his condemnation by pointing out the utility 
of the Incinerator in other respects, and by an ill-suppressed 
ridicule of those who complain of the offensivencss of the 
smells and the pernicious character of the gases given 
out by the Incinerator. The distinction he makes between 
offensiveness and disagreeableness is a distinction without 
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a difference, and is what we did not expect from a sani- 
tarian of his experience and eminence. 44 There was no 
great offensiveness,” says he, “ proceeding from the chimney, 
but there did come from the chimney a slightly coloured 
smoke mixed much with vapour which, in certain states of 
the atmosphere, or when driven down by the wind into the 
windows of houses at some distance from the Incinerator, was 
distinctly perceptible. The smell was such as is noticeable in 
the smoke of burning hay, and though not offensive, was 
certainly disagreeable, and not such as any one Should be 
subjected to for any length of time.” Admitting that the smell 
was not offensive, which however is against the experience of 
the majority, we have Ur. Simpson’s admission that it was 
certainly disagreeable, and the distinction between offensive- 
ness and continuous disagreeablcncss is practically nil for 
those who have to suffer from the latter not only during the 
day but during the night when with the exhaustion and 
relaxation of the bodily powers the susceptibility to mor- 
bific influences becomes greater. The smell is “ not such 
as any one should be subjected to for any length of time.” 
It is a pity that a Health Officer of such scientific eminence 
as Dr. Simpson should have used language so loose as that, 
should not have thought it necessary to fix the “ length of 
time” however approximately it might have .been. What did 
he mean by any length of time? Did he mean a continuous 
hour or a few hours, a day or a few days, a week or a few 
weeks, or months, or years ? For notwithstanding his opi- 
nion against subjecting any one to the fumes of the Incin- 
erator for any length of time, the Commissioners, absolute- 
ly unmindful of that opinion, have allowed the Incinerator 
to work on to the disgust, discomfort, annoyance and un- 
health of a large number of rate-payers whose money 
was permitted to be wasted in making a dangerous 
and blundering experiment. If Dr. Simpson had been 
precise in his language, we dare say the Commissioners 
could not have been so unmindful as they have been. 

Another fatal mistake committed by Dr. Simpson is the 
hasty expression of opinion as to the innocuousness of the 
smoke of the Incinerator. Dr. Simpson cites the statistics 
of the Campbell Hospital in support of his opinion. “This 
smoke blew steadily into the hospital for four months,” says 
he, “ yet beyond the inconvenience arising from the circum- 
stance, nothing occurred in the health of the patients which 
could be attributed to the inhalation of the smoke.” Here 
then we have the admission that the poor patients of the 
Campbell Hospital were and are being subjected to the 
inconvenience arising from the Incinerator. Would the 
authorities of the General Hospital, would the authorities 
of even the Medical College Hospital, permit their patients 
to be subjected to such inconvenience for “ any length of 
time ?” The authorities of the Campbell Hospital must 
have hearts as sensitive as their olfactory organs, and what 
reliance can be placed upon statistics furnished by them ? 
Besides, aifexpericnced sanitarian like Dr. Simpson should 
have known how subtle in the majority of cases, and there- 
fore how difficult of ascertainment, the etiology of disease is, 
and how impossible it would be to enforce sanitary 
measures and reforms if in every case we were to base 
them upon only the positively ascertained facts of etiology. 
Then again, there is the fact of immunity from constant 
habit. Witness our mehters and dhangars who not only 
df> not seem to suffer front the nuisances in the* Very midst 
of which they may be literally said to live and move and 
have their being, but in reality are most of them very 
robust people. How dangerous it would be to conclude 
from these facts that nuisances are not nuisances, that 
v;wc*r gas is not only not offensive but innocuous ? 

Dr. Simpson had the smoke and vapour issuing from the 
Incinerator analysed by Mr. C riper, the analyst at Waldic 
& Co., and the result of this analysis, though imperfect, is, 
as far as it goes, strongly condemnatory of the Incinerator. 
Mr. Griper detected tarry matter, carbonic acid and ammo- 
nia in the smoke, but with reference to the remaining gases 
he says that they have not been estimated as apparatus for 
their determination had to be procured from England ! 
Nevertheless Mr. Griper has not hesitated to observe that 
“the presence of tarry matter indicates a certain amount 
of distillation. It also shows that all the organic; matter 
is not burnt out of the smoke. It is this organic matter 
probably combined with some hydrocarbon gases (not yet 
estimated) which causes the smell.” He further observes 
that 44 the arrangement for submitting the smoke to a high 


temperature, called by Mr. Harrington a cremator, is very 
imperfect.” So then there is tarry matter and other 
organic matters in the smoke, and there is no arrange- 
ment in the Incinerator to burn them up. Who will 
say that the continual inhalation of such smoke charged 
with tarry and other gases will not be attended with de- 
rangement of health ?• Nature must have committed a great 
blunder in having planted a very sensitive organ acting as 
sentinel for the detection of smells at the very entrance 
to the respiratory apparatus, when those smells are no 
correct indices of the salutary or insalutary character of 
the gases which may mix with the pure air of heaven. It 
is refreshing, however, to see that notwithstanding his 
half belief in the innocuousness of the gases of the In- 
cinerator, his instincts as a sanitarian compel Dr. Simp- 
son to emphatically declare : “ From a sanitary point of 
view, I should be the last to recommend any system that 
would in the slightest degree have a chance of polluting the 
air or ever causing annoyance to the inhabitants, because 
the purpose of the whole Incinerator scheme would thus 
be nullified if one bad system was merely to be substituted 
for another, and for this reason the efficient burning of the 
smoke should be insisted upon.” When this is done, no 
body would object to the Incinerator. But so long as 
this is not done, it should not be permitted to render 
breathing impossible. For it has literally come to that. 
The air of the ground floor of Calcutta houses has been 
rendered impure by the gases from the sewers, and now the 
air of the second and upper stories is being rendered worse 
by the gases from the Incinerator. Where are people to 
go in order to breathe ? The practicability, in Mr. Baldwin 
Latham’s opinion, of doing away with the smoke nui- 
sance, cannot be any consolation, inasmuch as so king as 
the practicability is not actually carried out, people will he 
suffering all the same. The mere opinion of practicability 
cannot supply the place of fresh air. 

While writing the above wc learn to our great relief, and 
it must be to the relief of other sufferers, that the General 
Committee of the Corporation, at their meeting this after- 
noon, have adopted the suggestion of the Health Officer 
of closing the Incinerator for the present. The Incinerator 
will cease to work from Monday. We have no doubt the 
residents of the suffering wards will now freely breathe, and 
will invoke blessings on their Health Officer and on the 
members of the General Committee. 

DANCING PASHAS IN DIABOLIC DISSIPATION 

OR 

BRITISH GODS AND GODDESSES PLAYING AT 
FALLEN ANGELS. 

The British rulers— civil and military —of Soul hern India having, on 
plea of being able to wmk better in the coed atmosphere of the Hills 
than in warm Madras and the Coromandel Coast generally, retired to 
Ootacamund, are making the most of their summer retreat. They are 
dining and drinking and dancing and singing their hours away in a 
round of enjoyment and possibly laying in stores of woik foi ihe courts 
of the plains below. Meanwhile, between frisky matrons and hoatv- 
headed sinners, between bold grass-widows and reckless official 
“masheis,” between Military adioitness and Civil impudent**, 
they are amusing themselves with a metry abandonment winch 
has quite filled the rest of European society in India with union 
ccalable envy. They lately held a saturnalia <.f pleasure in the 
shape of a masquerade under the auspices of Sir James Dormei 
The highest authorities have declared that the office of tins exalted 
knight is an anachtonisin and an anomaly, and only the other 
d iy it was definitively proposed to abolish the Command-m-Chief of 
the Madras Presidency. The wide-awake incumbent has accordingly 
demonstrated the uses of the post. If Geography and Ilistoty alike 
have thrown the Madras Command into the shade, genius may still 
discover a function for it, by adapting it to circumstances. If there 
be no need for it, it may still shine as an ornament. If the warrior's 
occupation’s gone, he may still dance and lead to dance and he 
bedanced. What wonder ! It has always proved more serviceable to 
some persons in uniform that they attended more lo their posture- 
master than their drill. Well, something is better than nothin*. Your 
Madras heroes are not to be condemned outright. If their occasions 
for showing fight have become small by degrees until they have totally 
disappeared, their oppouunhiea for dissipation have multiplied by leaps 
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:nK l bounds. Indeed, since the waning political interest of the Southern 
Presidency, this lias been the case of the whole albocracy of the South, 
civil as well .is military. They ate all trying their best to divert their 
becalmed and (oloutless existence and to make themselves agreeable 
in the sight of men and gods, specially the latter of the Northern 
( d) mpiis who claim to have discovered the secret of combining work 
Willi play. Jn their endeavour to establish their raison dche, the 
Madias offii ocracy have gone beyond the highest latitude of the 
Himalayas. From dancing these howling Pashas have come to veiy 
devilling. There is a saying attributed to the Prophet of Islam that 
where a man and a woman are together in a convenient situation, 
the piesence of a third person may be taken for granted, whether you 
see him or not, that person being no other than the enemy of God and 
man. Without any claims to prophetic inspiration, prudent men of the 
woild have said that the descent from the polka to Pandemonium 
is easy as that down Avernus. And the Madras magnates seem to 
h ive found this out on the slopes of the Ndgins. Dancing in piopria 
persona as honest Britons and Christians had evidently lost its zest for 
them. Accordingly, in search of a sensation, they went down fiom low 
to a lower deep until they found themselves dancing in the valley of 
the Devil and calling their brethren and sisters to join in the unique 
function, as who should say, 

Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may. 

At the late dance given by the Commander in-Chicf, the high and 
mighty Biitons of the South were glad to appear as devils and dance 
a diabolical fandango that would have put the most backward 
Maoicesto the blush. When enlightened Christians stoop to be 
devils, they do it to perfection. Besides devils, there were angels too, 
fallen and unfallen. Doubtless, the former description of the latter 
older of beings carried the palm in vrai semblance. This on the 
same principle on which the Poet excused himself who, having 
once sung the Lord Protector, afterwaids welcomed the Restoiation 
in verse, lie was reminded that his former poem was (nr more foici- 
ble and heal ly than his piesent effort. “Sue,” at once icplied the 
admit courtier, “ we poets succeed best in fiction.” 

We have seen no sufficient desciiption of the phenomenal entertain- 
ment, but here is an outline given in an Anglo-Indian contempoiaiy : 

“The great feature of a ball, given at Utacamund the other evening 
by Sir James Dormer, l he Madias Commander-m-Chief, was a set of 
Lancets, danced by eight men, attired as devils in black coats, knpe 
breeches, black stockings, shoes and black gau/e wings, unh long 
black tails and horns. When the first discoidant crisli of fiendish 
music was heard ( the intioduction to the Bogie Man L moors ), each 
devil seized a reluctant angel, ami dragged her to a place in the set. 
The angels were most becomingly attired in loose flowing robes of 
white, with silver giidlcs and Mai s 111 their hair, flowing wing sleeves 
and a big spray of lilies in their hands. The devils and angels danced 
as follows Devils. — H. K. the Governor, IL E. the Coinmandet-in- 
(!hief, Captain Lowley, Geneial Kenney Herbert, Captain Canaye, 
('apt am B.inng, Lord Douglas Compton, Captain Betluine. Angels 

-Miss Dormer, Lady Wenlock, Miss G.ustm, Miss Colton, Miss 
Lockhait, Miss L. Dormer, Miss M. Dormer. The devils danced with 
the most wonderful fiendish grace and agility, diaggmg their partners, 
whirling them round, and pirouetting round them. They finished up 
with a wild, rapid waltz, and ended by giving yells of triumph and 
tmly unearthly shrieks.” 

That is eminently suggestive. It reminds one of a delicious lyrical 
drama in English and its characters and t heir doings— of 
Bacchus, that fust fiom out the purple grape 
Crush’d the sweet poison of misused wine, 
and his young hopeful, 


a son 

Much like his father but his mother more, 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Cornus named : 
Who ripe, and frolic of his full-grown age, 

Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields, 

At last betakes him to this ominous wood ; 

And, in thick shelter of black shades embower’d, 

Excels his mother at her mighty art, 

Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 

To quench the drought of Phoebus ; which as they taste 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst ) 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
The express resemblance of the gods, is chang’d 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, &c. 


Here, in the far more ominous glades of Ooty, the transformation is 
still more serious. The unfin innate traveller fleeing be foie the drought 
—the blaze and heat— of PI ctbus m tire plains, is meianmiphosfd 
into devils and fallen angels ! 


THE TESTAMENT OF GARIBALDI. 

Garibaldi had, it would appear, left a political testament, just like 
Peter the Great of Russia. This is at least what 'vve are assured 
by one of his old companions in arms, the trustee of the said will, 
the publication of which has hitherto been prevented by the 
Italian Government. 

And this opposition itself explains the ideas of Garibaldi being 
very different from those which have hitherto directed the Italian 
policy. This testament, after what bar. been revealed to us, will bo 
the condemnation of Crispi and the Triple Alliance. 

The dream of the late hero had been, on the contrary, a group- 
ing of the Powers against Germany. He had wished the union of 
Russia, Denmark, Roumania, Italia and Fiance, that is to say, of all 
the countries that have some demands to make against Germany 
and Austria. Garibaldi shows .here a grandeur of views much 
superior to the narrow combination of administrations of his 
country. He opposes, in a word, the Latin and Slav races to the 
Germanic race. 

He pushes his dream much farther and constructs accordingly his 
map of Europe. Naturally, he restores to us Alsace and Lorraine , 
Italy becomes the mistress of 'Trieste and Tirol ; he reconstitutes 
Poland with the provinces stolen by Austria and Prussia ; he 
organizes a Zcchic confederation with Prague for its capital ; a 
Slav confederation, to which he gives Constantinople as its chief 
city ; Roumania takes its ancient boundaries of Theiss and Dniester, 
and becomes a strong power ; Greece aggrandises itself with Epirus, 
Albany, Maccdon, Candia, Cyprus, and the Hcllic Asia ; Ireland 
regains its autonomy ; Denmark takes back Schleswig-Holstein 
and Lancnbourg ; Germany is compressed between the Rhine and 
the Oder ; and Turkey disappears altogether. 

This is but a dream ; but we cannot deny that the Europe thin 
constituted will have better guarantee against aggressions than the 
Europe rendered incoherent to the Prussian ambition. 

The publication of this document, if authentic, will produce a 
great effect in Italy ; in that Italy which Garibaldi had made, al 
though there are men who affect to forget him, especially those 
who owed their crown to him ; and if they arc ungrateful to 
they are still more so to him.— The RtuinaL 

RAJPUTANA. 

Jeypore , May 22. 

Of local news there is little now. Miss Tasscll went away with- 
out giving 11s a second performance, as she had expected to do, 
under the Raj patronage. His Highness gave her Rs. 500 as ///>.-. 
This afternoon preparations arc being made for a meld in front of 
the Palace Gate (outside) in the evenings of to-day and to-morrow 
'The scene enacted will be from the Mahabharat, viz., the slaying 
of Hiranya Kasipu by Nrisingha Avatar. The customary ‘paper 
Knights* and clay figures of huge shape and size to represent the 
various actors in the scene are ready. The people enjoy the sight 
much. The weather is very uncertain. Almost every evening the 
sky is overcast with clouds, resulting in a drizzling occasionally, 
which serves only to intensify the heat on the following day. This 
has been going on for the last 5 or 6 days. The Maharajah’s 
College is still open, in spite of the weather, and will not close fur 
the summer as long as a week does not pass without a shower 1 
The Principal and Professors may not suffer much but poor children 
who have to walk long distances under a powerful sun at 10 a . m ., 
in empty srbthachs, consider their lot' really hard. But in a Native 
State highhandedness can never go too far, they say, and people 
must suffer in silence. Throughout Upper India, schools and col- 
leges have closed for the summer. Besides, as the old year is out, 
and the course of studies to be pursued next session is not known 
now (it will be fixed in July), there is very little work done. The 
only good derived possibly is that the Maharaja will fancy the Babus 
love work sincerely and arc over-true to their salt. Poor boys of 
the Raj College ! 


VIVISECTION IN THE ZOO. 

A DENIAL. 

To the Editor, Rets and Ray yet. 

Zoological Garden, 

Calcutta, 5th June, 1891. 

Sir,— With reference to the letter headed “ Vivisection in the Zoo 
which* appeared in your issue of the 19th ultimo, I beg to state 
that no vivisection ever took place in the Garden. 

R. B. Sanyal, 

Superintendent , Zoological Carden. 
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BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

STAR or INDIA. 

To be a Knight Commander . 

The Hon’blc Philip Perceval Hutchins, C. S. I., Madras Civil 
Service, Ordinary Member of the Council of the Governor-General. 

To he a Companion. 

Colonel George Herbert Trevor, Staff Crops, Agent to the 
Governor-General in Rajputana. 

INDIAN EMPIRE. 

To he a Knight Grand Commander. 

His Highness Mir Ali Murad Khan, Talpur of Khairpur, Sind. 

To he a Knight Commander. 

The Hon’blc Charles Bradley Pritchard, C. S. I., Bombay 
Civil Service, Member of the Council of the Governor of Bombay. 

To he Companions. 

The Hon’blc Nawab Khwaja Ahsun Ullah, of Dacca, Additional 
Member of the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws 
and Regulations. 

John Prescott Ilcvvett, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India iir the Home Department. 

Rao Bahadur Kami Chandar Mukharji, Chief Member of the 
Council of the Jaipur State in Rajputana. 

Wilhelm Schlich, Esq., Ph. D., Principal Professor of Forestry, 
Roval Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. 

Maharaja Mahcndra Mahcndra Singh, of Bhadavvar, North- 
Western Provinces. 

Captain Francis Edward Younghusband, 1st ( King’s ) Dragoon 
Guards, on Special Duty under the Foreign Department. 

Vincent Robinson, Esq., lately Honorary Manager of the British 
Indian Section of the Paris Exhibition, 1889. 

Mancherji Kavasji Mnrzban, Khan Bahadur, F. R. 1 . B. A., 
Assoc. M. I. C. E., President of the Municipal Corporation of 
Bombay. 

To hr a Maharaja. 

Raja Durga Charn Laha, C.I.E. 

To he Rajas. 

Babu Ramcshwar Prasad Narayan Singh, Zemindar of Maksud- 
pur in the district of Gya. 

Babu Sreenath Roy, Zemindar and Banker of Bhagya Kul in the 
District of Dacca. 

Kunwar Kalika Singh, Talukdar of Katiari. 

To he a Nawab. 

Khan Bahadur Salam-ulla Khan, Jagirdar of Deulghat in the Bul- 
dana district of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts. 

To he S ham s~V TV lamas. 

Moulavi Ahmed, Professor of Arabic in the Presidency College. 

Saiyid Ali Belgrami, Inspccror-Geucral of Mines, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

To be Khan Bahadurs. 

Abdul Subhan Sahib, Special Inspector of Police, Madura, in the 
Madras Presidency. 

Moulvi Sheikh Aulad Ali, Honorary Magistrate and Member of 
the District Board and Municipal Committee at Gya. 

Munshi Ghulam Farid, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer in the 
Punjab. 

Shekh Nnrfiak Bakhsh, Member and late Vice-President of the 
Municipal Committee of Lahore in the Punjab. 

Raja Sultan Khan, Chib, of Pothi in the Gujrat district in the 
Punjab. 

Malik Fatteh Khan, Tiwana, of the Shahpur district in the 
Punjab. 

Abdulla Khan, Khan Sahib, Inspector of Police, Mcrwara. 

Hakeem Saadat Ahmed, Member of the Council of the State of 
lhallawar in Rajputana. 

Abdul Mahmud Khan, Senior Hospital Assistant,* 'Subordinate 
Medical Department, Bengal. 

T 0 he Rai Bahadurs. 

Babu Gunganund Mookcrjcc, retired Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector, Manbhoom. 

Babu Abhoy Charan Milter, Transport Contractor between 
Rangamati and Demagiri in the Chjttagong Hill Tracts. 

Munshi Bhagwan Das, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer in the 

Punjab. 

Lala Mchr Chand, Assistant Surgeon in the Punjab and Honor- 
ary Assistant Surgeon to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Lala Fakir Chand, Honorary Magistrate of Amritsar in the 
Punjab. 

Babu Kally Prosono Mozoomdar, Sub-Engineer in the Military 
Works Department. 

Babu Ramgotty Mookcrjce, Manager of the Nalhati State 
Railway. 

To be Rao Bahadurs. 

Narsilal Rcwadas, late Mamlatdar of Viramgam in the* Bombay 

Presidency. 

Sewaya Nursoo Ellapa, Senior Hospital Assistant in the Bombay 
Presidency. 


Marotirao Bhujangrao, late Personal Assistant to the Political 
Superintendent of Palanpur. 

To be Khan Sahibs . 

Pestonji Pallonji, late Treasurer of the Paper 'Currency Office, 
Karachi. 

Fazl Karim Khan, Vice-President of the Municipal Committee of 
Jullundcr in the Punjab. 

Munshi Shore Muhammad, late Sub-Engineer in the Public 
Works Department. 

To he Rao Sahibs, 

Appaji Gancsh Dandekar, Vice-President of the Mahim Muni- 
cipality in the Bombay Presidency. 

Piibdas Alamchand, Forest Ranger in the Sind Circle of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

To he a Sirdar. 

Mir Abdul Ali, Khan Bahadur, Superintendent of the Bombay 
City Police. 

To he Honorary Assistant Commissioners. 

Munshi Ganga Ram and Kazi Ghulam Murtaza, both Extra As- 
sistant Commissioners in the Punjab. 

Kyit Thaye Z a ting Shwe Sahoe Ta Min. 

Maung Pan Byu, Myook, 1st Grade, and Sub-divisional Officer of 
Yc-u in Upper Burma. 

Maung Po Swc, Myook, 4th Grade, Kyaukpadaung, Upper 
Burma. 

Thttye Gating Ngwe I)a Ta Mm. 

Maung Thaw, Head Constable of the Upper Chindwin district. 

Ahmudan Gating Tazcik Ta Min. 

Hsoi Kham, Minister of the Shan State of South Theinni. 

The Viceroy and Governor General has been pleased to make the 
following appointments on His Excellency’s Personal Staff:— 

To he an Aidc-de-C amp. 

Subadar-Major Tara Singh, Sardar Bahadur , 45th (Rattray’s Sikh) 
Regiment of Bengal Infantry, vice Risaldar-Major Gopal Singh, Sar- 
dar Bahadur , who vacates on the expiry of the tenure of his appoint- 
ment. 

To he Honorary Aides-de-Camp. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Hudson, C. I. E., Commandant, Bchar 
Light Horse. 

Colonel Allen Mears, Officiating Commandant, East Indian Rail- 
way Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Lawrence, C. I. E., C. S., Commandant, 
Mussoorie Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. O. Boughcy, R. E., Commandant, East- 
ern Bengal State Railway Volunteer Rifle Corps. 

Risaldar-Major Gopal Singh, Sardar Bahadur , 2nd Regiment, 
Central India Horse. 

To he Honorary Surgeon. 

Brigade-Surgeon W. fl. Climo, M. D., Medical Staff. 


THE BENARES RIOT RESOLUTION. 

No. 774 'l 1 1 — 255B-1 5 OF 1891. 

Dated Naim Ta /, the 19 th May 1891. 

Ri,ao 

(1) Letter from F. N. Wright, Feq., Officiating Commissioner, 
Benares Division, No, 39S3/XI 1 1 - 2 5 S dated 28th April 1S91. 

(2) Memorandum by J. While, Km.]., Collector, Benares, dated 
17th April 1 89 1. 

(3) Letter from R. H. MacLeod, lv,q M Officiating Magistrate, 
Benares, No. 594/X HI-69, dated 30th April 1891. 

(4) Extract from letter fiom R. H. MacLeod, Esq., Officiating 
Magistrate, Benares, No. 682 A/XI 1 1-79, dated 13th May 1891. 

(3) Memorandum by Raja Shiva Prasad, C. S. I. 

(6) Memorandum by Hon’ble Babu Biixshwar Miltra, dated 
28th April 1891. 

1. Sufficient information lias now been laid before the Govern- 
ment to enable it to pass final ordus in regard to the riot which 
occurred at Benares on the 15th April last. Repuns by the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Wright, the late Collector, Mr. White, the present 
acting Collector, Mr. MacLeod, a memorandum bv the Hon’blc 
Babu Bircshwar Mittra, member of the Municipal Board, and a 
brief paper by Raja Shiva Prasad, formerly a member of the Board, 
are printed as appendices to this Resolution. From them can be 
gathered full information as to the causes and progress of the riot ; 
and the Resolution is therefore confined to a brief analysis of the 
principal incidents, and to a statement of the orders of the Govern' 
ment in regard to the arrangements to be made in future in respect 
of the temple known as the Ramchandra or Budhaini temple. 

2. The reports are necessarily silent as to the course adopter! 
by those interested in the matter, before the 15th April, in so far 
as the Government was concerned ; and it may therefore be stated 
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in this Rcsjlution. It was pointed out to the Lieutenant-Governor 
when visiting Benares in July 1890, that a small temple stood on 
the site which the Engineers and Sanitary authorities regarded, and 
which the Lieutenant-Governor approved, as necessary to the 
water-works. His Honor desired that arrangements should be come 
ro with those interested in the temple ; and was informed that 
in this there would be no difliculty. An extract from a Benares 
native newspaper to the effect that, owing to the establishment of 
me pumping station of the Benares water-works at Badhaini, the 
1 ir _* of the temple situated there caused great anxiety to the Hindus, 
attracted the attention of the Government ; and on the 27th 
November 1890 was forwarded to the Commissioner of Benares for 
1 e port. A petition, dated the nth December 1890, from the 
Rani of Berhar and certain residents of Benares, praying that orders 
might be issued prohibiting the demolition of the temple, was 
received by the Government and was also forwarded for early report 
«>n the 1 81I1 December 1890. O11 the 20th December the Com- 

missioner replied to the Government order of the 27th November, 
to the effect that as the work was Municipal, and as the Benares 
Municipal Board has a very large majority of Hindus, he saw no 
jeason to fear that Hindu religious susceptibilities would not be 
respected as far as poossiblc. He added that he had received a 
petition from certain Hindus of Benares on the subject and had 
informed the petitioners that there was no need for alarm, as the 
matter was practically in the hands of their co-religionists. On 
the 28th January 1891, the Commissioner forwarded a report upon 
the petition of the Rani of Barhar above referred to. Mr. White, 
the Magistrate, stated that he was assured by Raja Shiva Prasad 
that the idol had been brought to its present site from another 
place, and therefore that there was no ceremonial reason why it 
should not again be removed. The Municipal Board proposed to 
give Rs. 500 for removing the idol and reconsecrating it in a new 
mrinc. The idol removed, no further sanctity would, it was 
considered, attach to the building in which it had been placed. 
The Commissioner expressed himself as satisfied that the Municipal 
Board had taken all reasonable measures for the satisfaction of 
those concerned. On the 5th February 1891 the Commissioner 
was informed, in reply to these reports, that, in view of the explana- 
tions offered, the Government left the matter to the Municipal 
Board to settle with those concerned. On the 24th February 1891 
the Commissioner forwarded a Resolution passed in accordance with 
the above proposals at a special meeting of the Benares Municipal 
Board held on the 5th idem, with an explanatory memorandum by 
flic Chaiiman. As the idol was believed to be of the class which 
is known as movable, or “ (hul” in contradistinction to idols which 
arc deemed “ ^/w/, n or immovable, the Municipal Board decided 
tli at it should be Removed by its owners, Rs. 500 being given to 
them for that purpose, besides compensation for the buildings, to 
tiic amount of Rs. 2,084. It was expected that the buildings round 
the shnue which in themselves, as has been stated, would not have 
been regarded as having sanctity apart from the idol, would fall in 
rhe next rainy season, the gioimd about them having been lowered 
bv 10 fir 12 feet for purposes connected with the water-works. 
There was no immediate intention of laying hands either on the 
temple, or on the shrine in which the idol was placed. 

On the 4th March one Vijayanand, cabling himself Secretary 
to the Budhnini Temple Protection Committee, drew the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s attention to the matter, in a petition sent by post 
and as ked that H is Honor on his approaching visit to Benares 
would look into it. 'This petition, which came before His Honor 
after his visit to Benares, was transferred to the Commissioner. 
On the loth March, the Secretary to the Committee telegraphed 
to rhe Lieutenant-Govenor as follows 

# “ Application to your Honor, dated 4th instant, not replied. 
Municipality exempted the temple, still Collector refers and Judge 
lixes 14th tor compensation. Magistrate also proceeds under sec- 
tion 133, Criminal Procedure. Great alarm. Please order a stop 
10 these proceedings.” 

4. The telegram was forwarded to the Commissioner on the 
following day tor report, with an extract from a Benares newspaper, 
to the following effect 

%fc J r\ opp» sition to the orders of the Municipal Board, which 
was in favour ol* preservation of the temple, the District Magistrate 
had applied to the Judge for permission to demolish the temple 
on payment of compensation. Judge had issued a proclamation 
calling for objections. The proclamation should have been pub- 
lished throughout India, as the temple belonged to the whole 
Hindu population.” 

In reply the Commissioner, on March 30th, forwarded a letter 
from the Magistrate, stating that as the Government had left the 
matter in the hands of the Board, the Board had decided in the 
sense of the Resolution of February 5th above referred to. There 
was no difference of opinion between the Magistrate and the 
M unicipal Board. 

5. On 7th April 1891 the Government of India forwarded a 
telegram from the same Committee, expressed in similar language, 
dated 31st March, to the effect that although the Municipality had 
saved the temple, some members had devised plans to demolish it 


by digging a ditch round it ; and asking the Government of India 
to save it. The Government of India requested that the Com- 
mittee might be informed that no representation to. the Government 
of India could be considered unless submitted through the Local 
Government. The Committee was duly informed. On the 15th 
April another telegram was received from the Government of 
India, forwarded to that Government by Gopal Das and others, 
dated 1 2th April, asking that, pending a memorial, action on the 
part of the local authorities might be stayed. The Government of 
India directed that the petitioners be informed that no action 
could be yiken till their petition was received through the proper 
channel. By the time this telegram had been received by the 
Local Government the riot had taken place. 

6. Meanwhile, on the 14th April the Chairman in compliance 
with a request of certain members of the Municipal Board, had 
called a special meeting of the Board for the 20th, further to 
consider its Resolution of 5th February, which was thu6 placed 
in suspense. 

7. No petitions or memorials, other than those above noticed, 
have hecn received by the Local Government nor has any request 
been presented to it to receive any deputation on the subject. 
No evidence of excitement, bcyqnd such as the telegrams averred, 
was brought to its notice. Telegrams to the Local Government 
on various subjects, despatched by unknown individuals or associa- 
tions, and conceived in terms identical with those above referred 
to, are of constant occurrence ; and on inquiry are usually found 
to contain nothing calling for the direct iuterfercnce of Govern- 
ment. In the absence therefore of any fresh communication from 
the authorities of Benares, and in the presence of the Com- 
missioner’s letter of March 30th, no especial weight attached to 
the telegram of March 31st addressed to the Government of 
India. It has appeared since that, at a later date (April 7th), 
an armed police guard was placed over the temple to prevent 
interference with the workmen. Intimation that it had been 
found necessary to adopt this significant measure was not given by 
the local authorities to the Government. 

8. The actual events of the 15th April 1891 need not be dealt 
with in this Resolution. Those who took part in it arc under 
trial, and their punishment is left to the Courts of Justice. The 
incidents of that day at present concern the Government only 
so far as they throw light on what led to the outbreak. It will 
be seen that upon this point opinions arc divided. The Com- 
missioner, who was new to the Division, writing a fortnight after 
the event, describes it as entirely due to annoyance and vexa- 
tion at the proceedings concerning the temple. The Magistrate 
( who is also Chairman of the Municipal Board which has decided 
as to the measures to be taken in regard to the temple ), writing 
the day after the outbreak, attributes it to a strong popular pre- 
judice against modern improvements and the taxation .involved 
thereby. Raja Shiva Prasad attributes the outbreak entirely to 
motives connected with fanaticism. It will not fail to be observed 
that the Muhammadan weavers, who are an important element in 
the population of Benares, took little or no part in the riot, which 
was a Hindu outbreak. There was no outward indication during 
the 15th April, so far as can at present be gathered, of any imme- 
diate connection of the outbreak with dissatisfaction at prospective 
or actual increase of the fiscal burden. The railway and telegraph 
otfiees were doubtless wrecked ; but both of these are buildings in 
which it was certain that cash would be found. The temple 
formed the declared motive of the outbreak, and in the opinion of 
the Government it was rhe immediate motive ; though the rioters 
probably met with sympathizers, and were inspired by instigators 
from among men more subtle and better informed than themselves. 
The high prices ruling at the time in Benares, as in other cities, 
owing to recent short crops and to heavy exports of grain from 
these Provinces to Europe, caused a general feeling of pressure 
and discontent. There is a class of njen to be found in all cities 
who, under the guise of disinterested regard for the poor, aiul 
boasting enlightenment to which they prove themselves to have no 
claim* take the lead in opposing necessary schemes of improvement, 
the burden of which will in some measure fall upon themselves. 
The papers published with this Resolution give grounds f» r 
believing that men of this class have for some time been agitating 
in Benares. The incidence of taxation in Benares as well as in 
other municipalities will be dealt with elsewhere ; but it may be 
mentioned here, that both the Government and private aid are 
very largely subsidizing the Benares Municipality to assist it in its 
water and drainage works, and that after recent enhancement ol 
the octroi duties the rate of taxation per head in Benares is 
Re. 0-12-3 only against an average of Re. 0-11-11 for the whole 
Province. Benares is wealthy and prosperous beyond all towns m 
these provinces ; while its sanitary state which is in the l* 8t 
degree detestable, and had been spontaneously condemned, betorc 
the Government moved to their assistance, by the influential Societ' 
calling • itself the Ganga Prasadhini Sabha, which has formed itself 
with the object of realizing and conducting the drainage to a point 
distant from the city. 

( To be continued.) 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 
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GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Honnvopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’hle I)r. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, wheie he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in Ins 
Clinic evtfry clay, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his tieatment, 

may he consulted by letter or pcisonally, 
daily at his tesidence, 23, Mnzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Cieek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

% NYAN CHANI) DUTT’S STREET, 

j ( lie.idon Street J 

j suitable for Students or foi small Families. 
Rent Rs. 2 2 per month, inclusive of rates. 

j Apply to Rally Prosano Dev, 

32, Rally Dass Smghee’s Lane. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

ISV 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Cauutta. 

, Peis' & Pay yet Office. 


To Subsciibers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mete registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinal y purchasers ... ... „ 0 

APPLY To Til K M \N\Gi* r, Peis and Payyet, 
l,U<koor l ) utt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 


Post free Rs. 6. 


Cloth Gilt 
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NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot, jj, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA: 

VTOTlCE. —Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on teceipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates *)%d, size 8 annas per box. \s I size 
12 annas per box. 2 s gd, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 


Calcutta and Independent Tipperah , 


SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formal)' Munster to the late 
N \\v\n Kxridoon J mi B\h\dook, 

(the last of the Nawabs Nazim of Bengal, 
Ilehar and Orissa.) 

Latterly Munster of the tippet ah State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RAYYET” 

I, U< koor Duffs Lane, Wellington Sheet, 
Cai vv i i \. 

P ERSONS suffer i ng fmin Lepiosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, LeiuoirhtLM, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercuual 
Etuptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates o'f radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on teceipt of particulars of the disease. Unain 
Hakim Rhedoynaih Moitra, 46, Mnokiatam 
Baboo’s Sheet, Chuiebugan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Ma tiara Pharma Sastra, or the Institutes of 
Menu, compiismg the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil. Tiamflated by Sir William 
Jones ; and icvised by Graves Chamney Iluugii- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Chub, Price Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

P/higavat (lila , Englished by Chailes Wil- 
kins, with Sanskrit Text. Thoroughly tevised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Me^ha Pitta, Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H. H. Wilson, with the 
Sanskut Text. Cloih, Re. 1, postage r anna. 

Shakuntala, or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. jones. Cloth, As. 8, postage 1 anna. 

Macbeth -An Explanatory Paiaplnase of ;or 
Macbeth tendered into literal Pmse. By Di 
James R. Ballantyne, Principal, Benares 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage ‘J anna. 

liaison's San skt 1 1 - Fny hs h Dhtionarv , by 
Piofessoi 11. H. Wilson, pd ediiion. Uriah 
ridged. Le.iihei, Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

A\iaft< Peseat< hes, compiising the History 
and Antiquities, the Aits, Sciences and Litei- 
atme of Asia. A f.urhful lepiint with Plates, 
Ac. Vol. I. Rs. 38, postage As. 3. Vol. II. 
Rs. 3-8, postage As. 3 6. 

Ayeen A/cbery, 01 the Institutes of the Km- 
peior Aklier. Fiancis Gladwin's version in 
3 vols. Vol. I, Rs. 1 4, postage As. 2. 

lease mention this Papei when s“tnling 
for the hooks. 

Dpi ndra L\l l J \^. 

No. in'l/r, Mussulmatipaia Lane, Cah utta 


KI DUri n PRICE SM.K OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to mfoim on r customei s and the public 
tlut we are dealing our goods at reduced 
puces. 

Mofussil ordeis attended to with great 
promptness through V.-l\ Post. 

Apply for Price List with )i anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

2 % DHURUMTOt.AII STREET, CAl.rUTTV. 

1 

THE AGE OE CONSENT BILL 

fllM E following publications by the Calcutta 
1 Committee in suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may he had fiom the Seci elaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Squ.uo, at No. 1, l.Lkoor Dun’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Sued. 

1. Oo the Legislation of the Rishis and tin* 
Age of Con-eni Bill. Uiu 1 .iiin.i, 

2. ’Plie Mem011.il to the Vicemy. Half 
anna. 

3. 'Hie Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

p The Ooidoo translation of the Mcmoiul. 
Half anna. 

5. The (ha/ hJiadhan Tvavisfa by PamtiL 
R mm. ith Tai kar atna (of Santipoi e), autlioi ol 
lasudtb P//>a (1 Smdiiit epic) and Pandit 
attar hed to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, (dim 
anna. 

(>. Abstract of tin* Vyavasta in Englisn 
with notes by Nyalankai Nilmam Mookei|ee, 
M \ , P.L, Proffi-^m of Sausknt, Presnhun y 
College, and a pn f.u •* by the President 0/ tim 
Committee. Half anna. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 


SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

At I UK 

Fourth Indian National Conytes \ 

Held at Allahabad. 

Pcpt 1 tiled with additions and alterations from 
Pets is* Pay yet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Ray yet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our \\’,<t dies 'Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEICE ES. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
1 nmpact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring c ase. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in ext! ernes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

limitation Guinea Gold do ... ... 20 

Canadian do. ... ...30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary including, as we always employ a staff of 
t he most skilful workmen fm out jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
* alculations. 

P. K. MO ITU A, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidban-stieet, Calcutta. 
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11 IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF/' 

All who sufjer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FAC RAC II E- 
S BRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spiead popularity which no similai pte- 
paiation has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS: 
The host and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Carbolic and other Disinfectants, 
being much more efficacious, non-poisonous, 
non-corrosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cure for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the veiy germs of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphere, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents U YCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


In Pamphlet , Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY. 

Apply to Reis Sr* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pierty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt, 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two yeais* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. 5. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Clncacole says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Mnung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says:— 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of thiee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scaif Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 fears. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Holloway's Ointment.— Go where you may, in 
evety country and in all climes, persons will be 
found who have a ready word of praise for this 
Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scalds bruises, 
and sprains, it is an invaluable remedy ; for bad 
legs, had breasts, and piles, it may he confident 
ly relied upon for effecting a sound and per- 
manent cure. In cases of puffed ankles, ery- 
sipelas, and rheumatism, Holloway’s Ointment 
gives the greatest comfort by reducing the in- 
flammation, cooling the blood, soothing the 
nerves, adjusting the circulation, and expelling 
the impurities. This Ointment should have a 
piace in every nursery. It will cure all those 
manifold skin affections, which, originating in 
childhood, gain stiength with the child’s growth. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advi:riiseinems(thrce columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by tne 
space taKen up, at tne rate .of 4 annas a line 
eacn insertion. Tne lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest cnarge for wnicn is Rs. 3- 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance 01 50 per cent, 
will oe cnargea. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4. annas a month of 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booKS and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor n of “ Reis 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE LEGEND OF OGRECASTLE. 

By Thomas Dunn English. 

The lady May went forth at morn 
The greenwood round to roam— 

The gieenwood fair that spread for miles 
Around her castled home ; 

And plucking flowers to deck her hair, 

And singing, Lady May 
Found she had strayed in forest shade 
Too far from home away. 


And there the old priest made them one, 
And she, Earl Carlon’s pride, 

Lost home and friends, and so became 
Amal the ogre’s bride. 

Te»* , vears had come and ten had gone, 
And children twain were born, 

When forth ti'' hunt the tawny deer 
The ogre went one morn. 

And waiting there */or his return, 

Tne lady longed to g 
Once more upon the hoi? w 'e wherein 
She dwelt in other days. 


She turned upon her steps, when, lo ! 

Leapt from a hanging limb, 

And stood directly in her path, 

An ogre dark and grim. 

Unkempt his locks of yellow hair, 

His skin was like the pye’s, 

His fingers were like eagle-claws, 

And ferret-like his eyes. 

“ Where are you going?” thundered he, 

“ And why do you wander here, 

Where mine are trees, and mine are flowers, 
# And mine the tawny deer ? 

You've trespassed on my wide domain, 

And passed your father's by ; 

This is Amal the ogre’s land, 

Ainal the ogre, 1." 


She took her son and daughter through 
The pathway in the wood, 1 » 

And hurried on till they befoie 
Earl Carlon’s castle stood. 

The tears they gathered in her eyes 
The olden pile to see, 

>“My home was there,” she murmured low ; 

• “ My father — where is he ? ” 

With knights around rode up the Earl, 

And stopped his steed, and said 
“ This woman is my daughter May, 

Whom I have mourned as dead. 

Fair welcome back ! This hour repays 
For years of grief and pain, 

But be you maid, or be you wife ? 

And whose these children twain ? ” 


She could not scream, she could not flee, 
She trembled as he spake, 

But crossed herself and prayed for aid, 
For the Blessed Master’s sake. 

At which the ogre loudly laughed, 

And to the lady said : 

“ I am of earth, and Christian ban 
Falls harmless on my head. 


I’ve lived a wife ten years or more, 
Five miles beyond these towers ; 
Amal the ogre is my lord ; 

These children twain are ours. 

A loving husband has he been, 

And ever kind to me, 

And honor’s self in all his deeds, 

An ogre though he be.” 


“ Earl Carlon is a childless man 
Henceforward and for aye, 

For she who was his darling child 
Shall be my bride to-day. 

And months shall come and months shall go, 

And passing years shall be, 

Ere he shall see the daughter fair 
That must away with me.” 

Then seizing her within his arms, 

He bore the maid away ; 

He bore her to the church’s door ; * 

She durst not say him nay. 


And then Amal came riding up, 

To seek his dear ones three. 

Earl Carlon’s brow grew black with wrath, 
And “Seize the wretch 1 ” said lie. 

* And ere Amal could draw his sword, 

| To serve him in his need, 

A score of burly men-at-arms 
Had dragged him from his steed. 

I 

j “ Unhappy woman,” cried the Earl, 

“ Learn, to thy deep despair, 

I The lord thou lovest is the one 

I Who slew thy cousin’s heir. 
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When died our kinsman Ethelred, 

He slew his only son, 

And kept by force of gramarye 
'I'lie ^inds the murder won. 

“ He c losed your eyes by wicked arts 
By magic spells and dread, 

Or with an ogre foul as he 
You never could have wed. 

And you and these shall dwell at home, 
My children all to be ; 

Hut for Amal- -I’ll hang lmn high 
Upon the gallows tiee.” 

She bent her low, the Lady May, 

While tears fell oVr her face - 
She bent her low, and on her knee 
Implored her father’s grace. 

“For know the truth,” she sobbing said, 
“An ogre though lie be, 

The man whom you to death would doom 
Is all the world to me.' 1 


“Rise up, my daughter,” cried the Earl ; 

“ Your prayers are all in vain ; 

I’ve sworn before I rest to-night 
The ogre shall be slain. 

Were I forsworn it were disgr;\e 
To one of lineage high ; 

From hence the ogre's firm shall pass. 

Or I shall surely db.” 


/ 

/ 


She rose, and snrvched a sword from one 
Of those whr stood around, 

And sprang t> where the ogre stood, 

And ent e bands that bound. 

“ Draw r -th your sword, my lord,” she cried . 

“ W 11 fight it out amain ; 

The; shall not grace the gallows-tree 
fill both of 11s be slain.' 


/" 


.^hen, to ! upon her words there came- 
A change of form and face : 

The loathly ogre gtew to be 
A knight of courtly grace, 

A stalwart knight of stately mien — 

A hideous thing no more. 

“ And who art thou,” Ear I C.irlon cried, 
“ Who ogre was before ?” 


“ I am thy cousin’s son ; by me 
Amal the ogre fell ; 

But, dying, through his gramarye 
Upon me laid a spell, 

That I should lake bis name and shape. 
And m his mind should be, 

Until some woman pine and fair 
Should risk her life for me 


“ The wife I gained without thy will 
Fiom thrall her lord hath won , 
To-day yon ha\c your daughter back, 
And with her take a son.” 

“ In faith, I shall,” Earl C.irlon said , 
“And pleasant ’tis, I wis, 

When fioin an ogte’s form there springs 
A son as fair as this 1 ” 

Earl Carlon lies in cloistered earth , 
The rest have passed away ; 

•The castle where they lived and died 
Is now in mins gray. 

But whcie the ogre bore his bride 
Four stately towers are found, 

And these are Ogrecastle styled 
By all who dwelt around. 


News and Our Comments. 

*-*-«WCw**-* 

Typhoid fever is reported from Simla. Already, an assistant in the 
Finance Department has succumbed to it. 

• • 

We read 

“ In Berlin, a new experiment, that of serving a dinner party 
with salad grown under the guests’ own eyes, was successfully tried at 
the house pf Prince and Princess Blucher the other day. fiere is the 
recipe 1 Take good germinating Lettuce seed and soak it m 
alcohol for about six hours ; sow it in an equal mixture of rich soil and 
unslaiked lime, and place it on the table. After the soup, water it 
with lukewarm water, whereupon it commences to sprout immedilltelv.' 
At the Pi i nee’s party the thing worked like a charm, and the Lettuces 
when plucked and prepaied for eating were the size of Barcelona nuts !” 

The insatiable Frank ! he has not left us in sole possession of even 
0111 poor Delhi conjurors’ inango trick. 


SIR Charles and Lady Elliott paid a visit to the Lowis or Native 
Sanitarium at Darjeeling. They were, in the ordinary newspaper 
notice of such visits, “ pleased at all they saw.” 

* 

* * 

Mechanical invention seems to be the very clement in which Mr 
Edison lives and moves and has his being. 1 1 is brain is as full of 
projects as the Abbe Sieyes’s pockets weie of constitutions. Just now 
he is engaged on a novelty to be exhibited at the Chicago Exhibition 
next year. He is perfecting an invention which will enable a person 
to enjoy from his or her own drawingroom an opera played at a dis- 
tance of a mile or two. Such person will not only hear the music but 
also see reproduced on a white curtain the exact peiformance even to 
the color of the scenery and dresses and the facial expressions of the 
artists. At this iate, poor impossible cannot help being an obsolete 
word. 

• • 

THE Russians h ive just explored the Black Sea. The basin is 
generally found to be very deep, more than half sinking below 6,500 
feet, the deepest parts being about 8,500 feet. Different depths give 
different temperature and density of the water. Near the Bosphorus, 
the temperature is 736 deg., at the surface at 130 ft., it falls to 42 8 
deg. At the deeper parts of the Sea the minimum is 44 9 at 174 ft , 
the temperature rising slowly to 487 at depth of 7,ogo ft. Owing 
to the influx of the Danube and the Dniper, the Black Sea is 
freshest at the surface, the greatest salinity being found in the centre 
and near the coast of Asia Minor where the rainfall is small and 
there are no large rivers. 


The Governor-General 111 Council has ruled that the Courts and 
Magistrates in the Central Provinces shall send no boy to a Reforma- 
tory School, if under ten years of age,, for a less period than seven 
years ; if over ten years of age, for a less period than five years, unless 
he shall sooner attain the age of eighteen years. 

• 

• * 

Mr. Justice IVinsep has obtained ptivilege leave from the 13th June 
to the 2nd September. No Judge will be appointed to officiate foi 
him, theie being no work for the full complement of Judges. 

i - • 1 

• « 

TilE Political Agents at Poona and Bij.ipur have been invested with 
the powers of a Judge of a Court of Session for the Dial of offences 
punishable with death or transportation for life occuuing within the 
States of Bhor and Jatb, including the estate of Duphlapur, respect- 
ively and committed to their' Courts by the Courts of the Jagirdars of 
Bhor and Jath, or the Bai Saheb of Daphlapur respectively. 

♦ 

* * 

A Bengali wanted by the Police for the last fifteen years, has been 
arrested at Lucknow. 

#% 

On pleading guilty to having branded her stepdaughter, a girl of eight, 
with a heated knife, on the face and other parts of her person, f« r 
having misappropriated one pice out of a purchase she was entrusted 
with, the Northern Division Magistrate has sentenced a Mahomedan 
woman to six months’ hard labor. 
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A HINDU named Fatteh Chand has been hanged at Melbourne. He 
was charged with, and convicted of, the murder of a countryman of his 
named Juggo Mull, on circumstantial evidence and condemned to 
death. In November last, the two Hindus l*ft Melbourne with some 
wares to sell in the country districts. Travelling towards Heales- 
\ die, they passed on to the Coranderrk Aboriginal Station, where 
they disposed of a good portion of their stock-in-trade. Next they 
were known to have left that Station. Two days after, the body 
of Juggo Mull was found terribly mutilated at the foot of Mount 
Riddell near Healesville. Fatteh Chand was suspected, »especially 
tl *» he could not be traced. He was, after a time, arrested at Geelong, 
tued and sentenced to death. He seemed prepared to die. After 
the capital sentence, the prisoner refused to take any food. But the 
clemency of the jail discipline stood in the way of his own despatch 
of hirnself, and food would be forced down his throat to keep him 
up for the gallows which the law had decreed. He could not be 
allowed to commit another murder —though the victim this time were 
no other than his own self. So persistent however was his refusal to 
take nourishment that the question arose, whether it might not be 
advisable to hasten the execution. No, that could not be. The 
condemned must have full justice and the regulation period between 
capital sentence and execution, for any favorable evidence to turn up. 
That is true civilization and justice and enlightened judicature, and 
the present impatience of such safeguards among our rulers in India 
i* a distinctly retrograde sign. 

*** 

We take the following from the Englishman : — 

“ A Locust Story. — The following comes from a European corres- 
pondent at Gujranwala Half the trees in the station have scarcely 
a leaf remaining ; and a few days back you could not walk a 
hunched yards without trampling on thousands of locusts, who, as 
boon as they were dead, were attacked and eaten by the living 
ones. But all this is nothing when we come to think of what hap- 
pened in the harvest season. A native woman in one of the neigh- 
bouring villages left her infant a little way fiom a field while she 
was reaping. She heard the child ciy, but thinking it one of the usual 
fits of crying she was so accustomed to, did not Double about going to 
pacify it. About an hour later, when she came out, the babe was dead, 
a great portion of its flesh having been eaten by the locusts. The 
Arabs of the Soudan have a fable about an army whose camp was visit- 
ed by locusts one evening, and when the army woke up in the morning, 
lo, they were all naked men, the locusts having devoured their clothes 
and blankets as they slept ! But the Gujranwala stoiy beats tins.” 

The question of beating is a trifle. That apart, the dii'feiencc be- 
tween the two sets is at most denominational, not ethnic. In eating 
capacity they are probably at par. Only the Panjabi pests aie carni- 
vorous Sikhs, while the Soudan tribe are gymnosophists who would 
not injure any living creature. It might be worth sending out mission- 
aries to wean the latter from this amiable weakness. What an 
ally they might be to a state in these days of a wasteful armed Peace. 
They would make short woik of the greatest army by quietly insi- 
nuating themselves into its camp at dead of night, and overwhelming 
the vam modern Xerxes with the result of their visit. 

•A king sate on the rocky brow 

Which looks o’er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, 

And men in nations ;~all weie his ! 

He counted them at break of day— 

And when the suu set where were they ? 

*** 

The inordinate regard for thfe Past is one of the masteries of our 
nature. Antiquity is ipso facto veneiable. The charms of the 
Pa«>t may be difficult to state, blit they are none the less ir- 
resistible! Such at lea^t is the experience of an enlightened native 
prince. In far off Rajasthan, rules a noble prince who worships hoary- 
headed Antiquity, in the famous shrine called by the secular name of 
the Raj Press (Jeypore). The pious votary will here meet with the most 
ancient collection of printing types remarkable for their unrivalled 
haziness, symbolical of the divine halo. There is no doubt that these 
were procured from the earliest Type Foundry known, and many of 
them are sacred to the touch of Caxton’s glorious self. The inroads 
of innovation have spoiled other things in the Raj, but here, in the 
department of typography, the desecrating hand of the reformer has 
been scrupulously stayed. This deity of letter-press is worshipped 
111 an image-— a representation on paper as old as anything could well 
be. The image is known to mortals by the name of the “Jeypoor 
Gazette "—mark the antiquated spelling— and is publicly worshipped 
twice a week. The image is presented to the votary in a way which 


reveals the triple attributes of the deity — Urdu, Hindi, and Anglo- 
Saxon (not English which is modern). The priest charges a salutation 
fee of Rs. 15 for a year’s grace. A select few only are compelled (in a 
mannei) to welcome the forcible entrance in their home* of this Avatar. 
Then, how rich the blessings conferred by his gndship ! The worship- 
pers are treated to a sumptuous dish of the rarest and most ancient 
news of the period. The genuine divinity of this deity is proved by 
the fact that the image cannot be seen by any but the initialed and the 
blessed. To the unaided mortal eye the letteis are invisible ; for, the 
impressions are vivid to those of the cult only. This Jagannath of the 
Press in Native India is miserably served, though. He goes out 
unattended, like a bear “ without leaders,” thete being but very little 
to “lead’ and none lo lead the same. The celebrated Holloway’s Pills 
are hallowed by the touch of this image, and hence their curative 
power. Such is the official Gazette of Jeypoie in the fag end of the 
19th century. Afte: all, official Gazettes ate not as a rule interesting 
reading, but in Jeypoie this kind of liteiature reaches its lowest 
degradation. The leading officials there, unlike our British officials, 
have such a dread of newspapers that they eliminate fiom their official 
Gazette what our Imperial or India Gazette or each of the Provin- 
cial Gazettes usually contains. Visitors and pilgrims to Jeypore are 
strongly recommended to include in their programme a visit to 
this Raj Press alongside of their visits to the old goddess Kali 
and the old city of Amber. At least, antiquatians may earn fame 
by proving the date of the manufacture of these types which have 
not been replaced by new ones. Yet a show is kept up to meet the 
demands of modem civilization ! 

• * 

An American scheme for check, if not cute, of drunkenness is to 
establish inebriate asylums at the cost of the State and to charge 
those who make and $f!l liquor for maintenance thereof. The equity 
of the taxation is undeniable. 

• * 

A Bombay Insolvent petitioner describes himself “lately a dealer in 
cotton, and now a beggar.” We hope he was not a rogue into the 
bargain. 

Ir will be gladdening news to the Native Army that the bonus granted 
under the Indian Reserve Regulations to each man going direct fiom 
the colours to the reserve «is compensation foi ai tides of kit left in 
stoie with his legunent foi future use, has been increased from l\s. 5 
lo Rs. 25. 

• • 

In pinning the medal for long service and good conduct on the breast 
of Quartet master Sergeant Howes, of the Leinster Regiment, at a 
p.nade of the Tst Battalion of the regiment, on the 3rd instant, at Agra, 
General Newton tiuly lemarked that the good conduct medal was 
harder won than the Afghan or Burma medals, for it meant many years’ 
(in the piesent instance eighteen) victmy over oneself. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

— O'* — - 

THE principal speeches in Council on the Age of Consent Bill have 
been published by G ivernment with the Circular from the Home 
Department to Local Governments on the administration of the Act 
in pamphlet form, and may be had at this office as elsewhere for two 
annas only, exclusive of postage. 

After sixteen days’ trial, the proceedings against the respectable batch 
of the Benares rioters concluded on Saturday the 6th June at the 
Sessions Court. On that day the court sat from 9-30 in the forenoon to 
8 at night with only ten minutes’ interval for lunch. The Judge, Mr. G. 
J. Nicholls, addressed the Jury for over two hours. The Jury retired 
and deliberated for an hour, and returned with the following findings : — 
(1) That on the 15th April there was an unlawful assembly and 
rioting ; and that the rioters were aimed with deadly weapons ; (2) nil 
the jurors unanimously find that dacoity was committed and that the 
dacoits were armed with deadly weapons ; also that mischief by fire 
was committed, as charged ; (3) the jurors by a majority find that 
none of the prisoners was piesent at any of the occurrences at 
Bhadaini, and that none of them took any part or parcel in the riot or 
dacoity ; (4) the minority find that of the prisoners Gopai Das and 
Raghunath Das weie not concerned with the offeuces committed at 
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Bhadaini, hut they find the other prisoners guilty of all the charges of 
rioting ; (5) the jury unanimously acquit all the prisoners of instigat- 
ing dacoity and arson ; (6j the majority find the shawl belongs to 
Remeshar, accused, but the minority th it it belongs to Babu Brijinohan 
Das. The majority, therefore, acquit Kameshar under section 412 
1 . P. C. 

The Judge disagreed with the Jury. In his opinion, the charges 
under sections 147 and 148, I. P. C., of rioting and rioting armed with 
deadly weapons, were fully proved against each one of the prisoners. 
As regards the other charges, th** verdicts being against the weight 
of evidence, he decided to take (lie opinion of the High Court. The 
prisoners were brought up on the 9th to receive their sentences on 
charges under sections 147 and 148, I. P. C. Gobardhan Das was 
awarded three years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of mpees 
twenty-five thousand, in default, another nine months’ hard labor ; 
Gopal Das three yeais and ten thousand mpees with the same alterna- 
tive of nine months ; Giij 1 Prosad three years’ ngorous imprisonment 
of which three months’ to be solitary confinement and a fine of three 
thousand rupees, with the alternative of nine months; Lachman Das 
three years including three months’ solitary confinement and a fine of 
five thousand with the alternative of nine months ; Sukhnandan Das 
and Rameshwar Dat, each thiee years including three months’ solitaty 
confinement and a fine of rupees one thousand with the alternative 
of nine months ; and Raghunath Das, three years’ rigorous imprison, 
ment including thiee months’ solitary confinement. 

The prisoners suffer in honor, libeity and purse. The fines come 
up to rupees 45,000, to which is to be added the cost of the defence 
to represent the total pecuniary loss. 

Sir Lepel Griffin drives his point home against the British Anti- 
Opium Agitators, thus 

“ Why does not Sir J. Pease and his crew of fanatics attempt to 
prohibit the import of French wines and biaudies? No expeit who has 
lived among and studied opium-smoking or opium-drinking people as 
I have done, will not deckue that alcohol is a hundred times as per- 
nicious as opium. For one crime caused by opium there aie 1,000 
caused by drink — by beer, by wine, by whisky, by brandy, by the 
alcohol which has carried into the House of Commons and the House 
of I ,mds so many men who weie distinguished for nothing but their 
distilleries and their breweries. Sir J. Pease does not attack these 
men or the trade they follow, because he knows that Englishmen are 
not so foolish or so cowardly as to allow their liberty to be strangled 
by intolerant lunatics. But he has the impertinence to dictate to a 
Chinese gentleman the quality of the opium he shall use, and to forbid 
him the choice and highly-prized drug which is produced in India, 
and which the Chinese soil cannot grow.” 

That is not the whole truth, though. The Opium wars undertaken in 
the interest of the East India Company were infamous. But now 
matters stand on a different footing. It is impossible to go back, we 
are afraid, except cautiously, step by step. And surely the Indian 
peasantry ought not to be saciifu.ed to a moral awakening in their 
rulers. 


The Salar Jung Estate Committee hive recommended the reduction 
of establishment by about Rs. 25,000 per annum. Already there is 
the ciy in a Urdoo paper that “ the rising moon, the shining lamp 
(the young son of Sir Salar Jung 1 1 .,) is neglected to such an extent 
th.it the affectionate and loving mother finds uilWent kinds of difficulties 
put in her way in providing the child with the first necessanes of life." 
At the same lime, the Deccan Times speaks of intrigues “ in the Salar 
Jung Palace and money being extracted fiom the Begums under various 
pretexts." Already, the Begums, it is said, have been relieved of half 
a lac of rupees as a necessaiy pielimm.uy expense for securing certain 
allowances and piivileges. When will the Committee take up the debts 
and begin payment ? 

Ar Hazaribagh, a head constable - Ram Jcebun Lall - -icfused the 
Revd. Mr. Keepel admittance into the Inspection bungalow, thus 
compelling the missionary to pass the night on a cart in the open air. 
The circumstance was entered in the Police diary to the effect that a 
Padn Sahel) accompanied by six or sever. Native Christians came to 
the thana in a state of drunkenness and demanded to be allowed to 
stay in the Inspection bungalow, then undei repairs, and was refused. 
The Revd. gentleman complained to the District Superintendent 
with the result that the constable was prosecuted for making a false 
report and for violation of duty. At the trial, the missionary denied 
•being drunk and tne Sessions Judge sentenced Ram Jeebun to two 
months’ ngoious imprisonment. The prisoner has, however, obtained 


a rule from the High Court, calling on the Judge to shew cause why the 
conviction should not be quashed and the sentence set aside, with an 
order admitting the prisoner to bail. 

A Bengali Pleader of the High Court— Baboo Ambica Churn Bose— 
is dead. Latterly he made himself a name as a criminal Pleader 
appearing before the Criminal Bench. The Chief Justice noticed hi* 
death, saying that whenever the Baboo “ had charge of a case, one al- 
ways felt perfectly safe m his hands. One always Telt that he woi,| r j 
leave nothmg unsaid or leave us in ignorance of any point we ought 
to know in favor of his client but at the same time one was perfectly 
safe that he would do nothing to deceive or mislead us.” This is lt 
high compliment in a Pleader-ridden and Barrister-jockeyed country. 
Mr. Woodroffe joined in the mourning. He had found the deceased 
most fair as an antagonist and most open as a junior. Mr. Twidale 
not the senior or the junior Government Pleader, thanked the Chief 
Justice for the tribute paid to one of his brotherhood. He himself 
boie testimony to both public and private virtues of the dead. .. 

WE arc not disposed to quarrel with the Muhammadan for the exception 
it lias taken to a native contemporary’s criticism of British Rule. 
Much may be said on either side of the great question, and in the inter- 
est of the Empire the public mind should be familiarised with the sav 
on both sides. Let not this queer Muhamm xdan journalist who is not 
to be coaxed with the name of the great Akbar himself, know that, 
though the people would do wrong if they did not thoroughly amt 
cordially recognise the benefits of British sway, the contention of th** 
Hindu publicists is right that there is no career for the children of 
the soil in British India. That truth stares full in the face everv 
observer, and no one who has eyes can fail to see it. Not all our con- 
temporary’s cleverness will blink it. The Mills and Macaulay and 
Marsliman certainly attempted not the impossible feat. We would 
not see the Muhammadan scribe rush into ground which they avoided 
For the rest, we question the propriety of this critic’s tone. He writes 
with contemptuous patronage of an able and eloquent brother penman. 
The latter’s article is cliaractetized in the critic’s heading — “ Brilliant 
Babblement.” That is a dangerous suggestion which may return upon 
the suggester — possibly without the former B. 


TlIE Muhammadan has a large vocabulary, but the treasury is not quite 
so rich, being crowded with all sorts of nondescript coins. He speak* 
of “ the lowly sworder Hyder Ali.” There is an addition to the lan- 
guage— if the learned will accept an unnecessary barbarism. 


The Report of the Travancore State for the year 1889-90 is a record 
of active and progressive work in every branch of the administration. 
Full details and statistics of the business of every depaitment aie 
given, which leave nothing in the way of particular information that 
may be desired for purposes of special enquiry, while the general 
readei not having the inclination fora closer study will be glad that 
a summary of the more salient facts is given at the end of the report. 
We congratulate Mr. Rama Row on the success of his work, and on 
his cordial relations with his master. The report is concluded with 
the Dcwan’s acknowledgments for the support received from the Maha- 
rajah, the counsels of the British Resident, and the co-operation of 
the more important departmental heads, and to these he modestly 
attributes the credit foi such pi ogress as the report may show. 

ON the 17th September last, the body of a newly born infant was dis- 
covered m a tank in the village of Suraon within the jmisdiction of the 
Pacham Srari Police Station, Allahabad. Gobta, the chowkidar of the 
village, sent information to the Thana, of which Ali Jan was Sub*u.- 
spector. Ah Jan deputed Asiar Hussain, the head-constable, Sheie 
Ali, the literate constable, Binda Prasad and Rona Hussain to make 
the necessary enquiry. The result of the enquiry was that on the 25th 
September, in the court of the Assistant Magistrate of Allahabad, one 
Mussammat Godhani Thakurani was, on her own confession, convict- 
ed, under section 318 of the Indian Penal Code, of having concealed 
the birth of a child recently born of her body, and {sentenced to three 
months’ ngorous imprisonment. Thus the Police had done its dutyi 
and .its** conscience was satisfied; the crime was detected and the 
criminal punished, the four deputees looking forward to their rewind in 
the next promotion. In the meantime, Godhani Thakurani began to 
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wo»lc out her sentence. She was unable to work and being examined 
was found to be far gone in pregnancy, and the Civil Surgeon pro- 
nounced her seven months quick with child. Hete was a sir prise. 
She could not have given birth to the child whose death she w.is ex- 
piating for. The Jail authorities reported the matter to Government, 
and Government consulted the magisterial authorities who, while re- 
leasing the innocent prisoner, in their turn, reported the case to the 
High Court for orders. Mr. Justice Tyrrel set aside the conviction and 
confirmed the interim release. 

Government conscience could not be as easy as Police ’conscience, 
and an enquiry was started to clear up the mystery. The four policemen 
were subsequently charged and tried along with Gobra, the Suraon 
Chowkidar, for committing, in reference to the original enquiry, of- 
fences under sections 348 and 506 of the I. P. C. Ali Jan was convicted 
simply under section 343 and fined. Asrar Hussain and Shere All were 
convicted under sections 348 and 506, the latter being ordered two sen- 
tences of nine months’ imprisonment to run concurrently. Binda Prasad 
and Rona Hussain were acquitted, while Gobra was sentenced under 
section 506 to one month’s hard labor. 

The case of Shere Ali, the literate constable, recently came up to 
the High Court, before Mr. Justice Straight, in appeal, the conviction 
being upheld by the District Judge. The High Court Judge thoroughly 
examined the case and exposed the villainy of the Police. The bare 
facts are thus laid bare by him 

“Asrar Hussain and Shere Ali came to the village of Suraon some- 
time on the night of the 17th September, that they were accompanied 
by the chaukidar, Gobra, that they went to the house of Rarnpet in 
which resided Mussammat Godhani, that they roused her from sleep 
and took her away to the house of Matta Din, a Bramin, which lies a 
short distance away and that Rarnpet was taken away along with 
them, that the corpse of an infant was then shown her, that those two 
men Shere Ali and Asrar Hussain put questions to her, abused her 
and decried her saying that she was then with child, asserted that the 
child which was there was the child of which she had been delivered. 
Thereupon she was taken away in the charge of Binda Prasad to the 
house of a chamar, and was examined by two chamarins by the light 
of a ckirag held by Binda, that these chamarins first said that she had 
not had a child and then being threatened said that she had, that she 
was then brought back to the house of Sliamnatli and that there she 
was constrained to remain for the night lying between two charpoys 
on which slept Asrar Hussain and Shere All. The following day, after 
pi ensure had been brought to bear upon her, she was taken by Asrar 
Hussain, Shere Ali and Gobra chaukidar to a burgot tree and at that 
b’irgot tree Gobra in the presence of the others said to her : “You 
say the chdd is yours, and if you do you will get off. If you do not 
the doctor of the city will split you up.” After some short time, iu 
consequence of this she made a confession which was subsequently 
repeated later in the day to the sub-inspector when he anived and was 
ultimately repeated to the Magistrate at her trial.” 

The Judge thus comments on the facts 

“ I have no doubt in my own mind that the story of the prosecution 
is ti tie* that this man Shere Alt and Amut Hussain, from the miseiable 
idleness that# two often chatacterises these police inquires, 01 from 
some worse motive, when they arrived at the village instead of making 
inquiries at diffeient quarters to try to ascertain whose this child really 
was jumped at the conclusion that because the chaukidar told them 
that this woman had been m the family way, she being a widow, that 
therefore £he must be the person who had been guilty of this offence. 
Having once got this into their heads they proceeded, as the police in 
this country invariably proceed, not to get independent proof from 
independent sources, but to get hold of the suspected person and from 
that suspected person to extort a confession with a too deplorable result 
to the whole administration of justice and the administration of the 
police. This woman, who had not been deli vet ed uf a child, actually 
is convicted in a public court of having concealed the birth of a child 
and on what not unnatuially might lead any magisterial officer to the 
conclusion, as this officer was ^ed in this case, upon th<^ confession of 
the prisoner herself that she had been delivered of this child. Al- 
though the petitioner and Asrar Hussain came to this village upon the 
17th September, yet as a matter of fact Mussammat Godhani was 
never taken into custody until the 20th September. That that is so 
the police records undoubtedly show. The learned counsel who has 
addressed me on behalf of this petmoner, has suggested that his client 
was acting merely under instructions given him by his superior officer. 
There seems to be no pretence for such a suggestion. I do not even 
concede that had the arrest been ordered there would have been any 
authority on the part of Asrar Hussain to direct Sheie All to do the 
things that he is sworn to have done. As a matter of fact there was no 
arrest and the detention of this woman from the 17th September until 
the 20th was in my opinion within the meaning of section 348 and she 
was wrongfully confined. That wrongful confinement was made for 
the purpose of extorting a confession from this woman. The facts that 
have been found have abundantly established that. It is positively 
shocking to think that this, which, I fear, is a sample of what is often 
done in the conduct of police inquiries should leave us in the courts, 
that have to deal with the trial of the most serious cases, in doubt and 
hesitation as to whether we can act upon confessions which have been 
recorded as made by accused persons. Here there was not% shadow 
of pretence for the suggestion that the woman had been delivered of 
a child or that she had concealed its birth. Despite that, she is in- 
duced by the pressure of the police to make a confession that she bad 
4>eeu delivered of a child and that she had concealed its birth.” 


Mr. Justice Straight at one time doubted whether u You say the child 
is yours, and if you do you will get off. If you do not the doctor of the 
city wi’l split you up.” — constituted a threat. He, however, decided that 
it was a threat to an ignorant village woman such as would naturally 
| alarm her and lead her to do anything requited — unto making an ab- 
solutely false confession. After such a strong expression of opinion, 
it was naturally expected that the Judge, in exetcise of the powers 
granted by Sir Fitz Janies Stephen’s law, would enhance the sentence, 
but, with strange inconsistency, be refrained from doing so because 
the literate constable had borne a good character. A capital 
reason, to be sure ! But what is the value of a character under such a 
system ? 

The case is a warning to magistrates not always to convict a person 
on simple confession. 

On Sunday before last, the steamer IJndul a carried away from Cal- 
cutta, the remains of the late Nawab Fandoon Jab Syud Munsoor 
All Khan Bahadur, the 1 1st Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
to Bombay, en toute to Karbala m TuikUli Aiabia. 

The deceased, after having givc*n up his dignity and position, in 
favor of his eldest son— the present Nawab Bahadur of Moorshedabad, 
was living in retirement at Moorshedabad, when he died thete up- 
wards of six years ago, and his corpse was interred in the family 
Mausoleum, for being transferred to the Holy Karbala, in accordance 
with his expiessed wish. 

This transfer could not take place all this time, for various reasons. 
Arrangements having now been made, the corpse was disinterred from 
the Moorshedabad graveyard, and sent down to Calcutta in a boat. 
Here it was placed in the steamer above named, and is being carried 
to Bombay, wheie it will be transhipped on board another vessel 
and taken to Baghdad. His third son, Nawab Syud Assad Ali Mirza 
Bahadur, alias Soobah Sahib, proceeds by rail to Bombay in time 
to meet the above steamer and accompany the corpse from there to 
Karbala. 

A REMARKAULK ultracentenaiian has passed away. A parrot named 
Polly died in New London at the age, it is said, of 118 years, and was 
buried with honours. Honour to whom honour is due t What a living 
history this Parrotjan Saheba was I And what a history she had passed 
through ! Her remiiuscenes extended back to the very thick of the 
aticien regime. The diama of the Gieat Ftench Revolution unfolded 
itself before her followed by the Consulate and the Empnc and then 
alternate restorations and icpublics including a levival of the Empire. 
So in other countries. So in the domain of science and art. She had 
seen the throes of empires and the birth of nations. Before her eyes 
a new civilization, with a higher poetry, a superior ait, a purer morality 
and a spirituality transcending religion, and an all but all-knowing 
science, lord over all, bad been evolved and developed. All this 
experience could not have been lo-t, and tins pom little biped was 
piesumably the wisest being in our generation. She was a greatei 
philosopher than the profmmdest two-legged animal without feathers. 

Whatever rank might be assigned her, she was certainly no imposter 
like the famous I’airot Philosopher lininor talised by Loid f.ytlon in 
his Fables in Son*. Of that woitliy it has been said, 

Seldom he spake. Much given to thought he seem’d. 

No public office bad he ever held ; 

But, when he oped his beak, all listeners deem d 
That they bad heard an oracle of eld 
Sedate his mien ; and all bis language teem’d 
Willi s.tge enigmas : none its meaning spell’d . 

All pimscd it moie for that. So judgments go. 

Ontne i* no turn pro ma^nifuo f 

For Polly was a genial communicative soul, not a solemn owl who 
posed as an oracle on the strength of a few interjections or laconic 
phrases tll-undei stood. She was full of talk and the fnend of all the 
children in the neighbourhood. She had in course of time become a 
local institution and one of the best of them. Her loss will he felt— 
specially by the dear part of the community, and she is universally 
mourned. Re quit sc at en pace ! 

Under the head of “ A Voice from the G.ave ” the Mandalay Herald 
throws light on the judicial system of Burma. Myooks may be a bad 
lot, but sutely European officers ought to be able to keep them in 
check. At any rate, now that all Burma is British one has a right to ex 
pect that there is no more room for any nonsense. In Thebaw’s time we 
were prepared for many follies and even some atrocities. But the un- 
speak ible Thebaw and TUebawis.n have been abolished. It is now all 
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h British administration and nothing outrd or improper can have a 
place under it. Alas ! the truth falls distinctly short of these fine 
anticipations. Here, at all events, is a survival of old baibansm. 
A well known native officer of the judicial service died without passing 
order in a case which had been before him for some time. Under the 
circumstances, the Myook’s successor should have take up the ca^e and 
heard it de novo. Instead of that, it appears th.it on the application of 
the plaintiff, ihc Judge of the District sent for the bench clerk of the 
lower court to supply the omissions on the record. The bench cletk 
declared on oath that the deceased had completed the hearing of the 
case. lie added that tire Myook had throughout seemed to favour the 
defendant and had, besides, expressed to him his determination to 
give judgment in the lattei’s favour, but the same evening he was 
seized with cholera and died before the next dawn. It would seem 
from our contemporary’s comments, though not stated in so many 
words, that the Judge accepted tins evidence as tantamount to the 
deceased officer’s judgment m the case and allowed it the force of law 
as a tegular decision of a court. 

We have vagaries enough on the bench in India, but this is a novelty 
in judicial practice unknown to 11s. The Mandilav Heralds indig- 
nant that a dead Myook should be allowed to dictate from the grave. 
They are not disposed to be poetical in Buiina, otherwise they might 
lake it as a confirmation of the Poet. Of corns**, a great deal depends 
upon the receptiveness of the Bench Cletk. It is not every B. C. 
who is so thoroughly and beautifully possessed by the devil— of his 
quondam chief. 

On some fond scribe the part/v/ “ beak ” relies, 

Some jticndly aid the close*/ eye requires ; 

Ev’11 fium the tomb the voice of Myook cries, 

Kv’11 in our ashes live their wonted files. 

The entire responsibility rests on the Judge. One would have thought 
that the fact of (lie late Myook having from the first shown a leaning 
to any side, would have discicdited any judgment he might give in 
favour of that side had he been living. What shall be said of the 
perversity of receiving that judgment on hearsay after his death ! 

We shall not be sm prised to hear that the Burmans regard the 
Myook’s death as a providential injunction against his cauying out 
his views. It was an arrest of judgment. And the Judge’s action 
may well be deemed an act of war against the Almighty. 

REIS & RA YYET. 

Satin day, June IJ, iSqr. 

THE EMPIRE IS PEACE. 

A more reassuring message of peace has not been 
heard in recent years than that contained in the 
German Emperor's Dusseklorf speech. After this 
clear and unequivocal expression of the Imperial 
mind, Jthere can be no doubt as to the young Emper- 
Ci s love of peace. From the moment of his acces- 
sion to the throne, the Emperor William has given 
evidence of his pacific disposition, and it is now clear 
that that disposition far from being altered is only 
strengthened as he is being more and more fami- 
liarised with the practical bearings of the question. 
Peace evidently dominates his mind. The speech was 
made at a festival given in the Emperor’s honor by 
the authorities of the Rhine Province. To avail of 
every possible occasion to accentuate his attachment 
to peace — to be continually harping on the same 
theme — can only be due to his strong conviction of 
expediency of a peaceful policy as the policy for the 
present and future. The strain of militarism is pro- 
bably felt nowhere with such severity as in his domi- 
nions. Under his Imperial grandfather, the country 
has seen at once the best and worst of a military 
policy — reaped its best advantages as well as borne 
all its sacrifices. With all its glory, it was too waste- 
ful a game to last long, and naturally a sigh is , now 
raised lor the quieter joys of peace. The first note 
of this spontaneous revulsion of feeling was struck 
by the young Emperor’s differences followed imme- 


diately by a more open rupture with Prince Bismarck. 
Bismarck’s genius had had its full play and the time 
had come for the exercise of talents of a different 
order. The Emperor’s quarrel with the minister of 
his ancestors was the doom of militarism in the Ger- 
man Empire— the turning point in her history. Since 
then the Emperors thoughts have been bent upon 
peace, and his utterances have borne the stamp of a 
genuinely pacific disposition. His recent speech at 
Dusseldorf is the most pronounced expression of the 
policy which is to guide his counsels. The following 
passage is from the telegraphic summary of the 
speech : — 

“ 'Blip Emperor said that the preservation of peaceful relations with 
the Foreign Bowers w.is a duty which his position laid upon him. He 
would rejoice if, supoorted by the grace of Heaven, he could hold in his 
hand the peace of Europe. lie would then take care that it should 
never be disturbed. In any case, however, he would leave no stone 
unturned to pteserve the blessings o t f peace.” 

Next to militarism, and indeed an effect of it, is 
the evil of Socialism in Germany. This is a most 
formidable demon with which modern statesmanship 
has to do battle. On this subject, the Emperor spoke 
with equal decisiveness, if somewhat more caution : — 

“ At home also things were gradually becoming more fit mly estab- 
lished. He would spare no pains to ensure that industry should 
come to iis rights, and that remark applied alike to employers and em- 
ployed. lie was able to announce that a commercial treaty with Aus 
tt 1.1- Hungary had been finally drawn up, and tnat treaty would confer 
advantages upon the countiy. In conclusion, the Emperor said that he 
was fiimiy convinced that salvation lay in the co-operation of .ill ranks 
and classes. His Majesty then drank to the welfare of the Rhine 
Bio vmce.” 

The individuality of the utterance is unmistakable. 
The speech is throughout characterised by the self- 
consciousness which belongs to the dynasty. Of this, 
the most marked expression, to our mind, is contained 
in the concluding sentence : — 

“ There is only one ruler in the Empire, and that is myself. I toler- 
ate no other.” 

AN ARGUMENT FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION OF MANIPUR. 

All honor to Colonel Johnstone for the way in which 
he is combating the proposal for annexing Manipur. 
1’he arguments of one in his position who speaks on 
the subject from personal experience of the State, are 
entitled to special consideration. The proposal it- 
self, so far as is yet known, rests only upon the 
authority of irresponsible writers in the press. Even 
a politician like Sir Richard Temple, who might be 
expected to sympathise with the cry for annexation, is 
against it on financial grounds. The highest political 
reasons against such a step are set forth by Lord 
Ripon. A certain writer in an English journal had 
written these words : — 

“ Situated as it is between two British possessions, and nominally 
under British authority, the destiny of X^mipur was to be annexed to 
our Indian Empire sooner or later. This revolt and its lamentable Ios> 
of life have only precipitated the date of annexation. ” 

The dangerous character of the idea suggested by 
this passage is thus shown by bis Lordship : — 

“ Now ii it IS to be regarded as the ‘destiny ’ of every Native State 
which is situated between two British possessions and nominally 
under British authority to be sooner or later annexed to our Indian 
Empire, there is sraicely any Native State in India which is sate 
from such annexation; the policy inaugurated by Lord Canning alter 
the Mutiny would have to he abandoned ; and the pledges of the. 
Queen’s Broclamation would be made worthless. Lord Canning*- 
policy has given to India nearly forty years of internal peace ; it has 
secured the loyalty of the Native Princes, and it should be maintained. 
A reversal ofth.it policy wotiid alarm the head of every State from one 
end of India to another, and I would not guarantee the tranquility of o» r 
Indian Empire for five years after so fatal a course was adoped. I do 
not suppose that the writer of the ai tide on which I am commenting 
had such a change, of policy in view, but the words which he used might 
be taken to imply it. Knowing as I do with what remarkable keenness 
the Bmgdiage of important English journals is read by the Native 
Piinecs, I feel bound to enter my protest against the idea too prevalent 
among a certain section of Englishmen in India, that it is our ‘ manifest 
destiny ’ ultimately to absorb all the Native States now existing 
l cuieiuuu so stioiig a feeling of the importance of Maintaining mimv- 
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paired the confidence of Native Princes and Chiefs in the strict obser- 
vance on our part of the policy of Lord Canning and of the pledges of 
the Queen’s Proclamation, that I cannot hut regard the use of the 
unguarded expressions inconsistent with that policy, and those 
pledges are most strongly to be deprecated. 1 trust that no events, 
however calculated to excite the feelings or to move our regrets, 
will induce the Indian Government or the Government at home to 
abandon the principles which were solemnly pmciaimed when the 
direct administration of India was tiansferied to the crown, and which 
are regarded by the ruleis of Native States as the solid foundation 
upon which their rights seeuiely rest. 5 ’ 

The Indian sentiment on the subject of annexation 
is faithfully reflected in these words of her popular 
ex-Viceroy. The policy of annexation has been for- 
mally abandoned, and that too under pressure of a 
most disastrous event. Opinion is agreed as to the 
relative worth of the causes of the Mutiny of 1857. 
Whatever the immediate or ostensible circumstances, 
the main cause was Annexation. Under Dalhousie, 
that policy of unrighteous invasion of native States had 
unrestrained scope. State after State was absorbed 
in the British dominions, shaking the confidence of 
the country in the good faith of the English Govern- 
ment, till the culminating point of popular discontent 
was reached with the absorption of a State that had 
always done signal services to that Government, we 
mean of course Oudh. Then came the terrible 
awakening with the Mutiny. As a punishment 
for that catastrophe, the Hast India Company 
was dissolved, and the Oueen assumed the direct 
Government of the country, while the policy of an- 
nexation was formally abandoned in the Royal Pro- 
clamation of 185 8, which the Queen issued on the 
assumption of rule on her own person. Such is the 
sacred character of the pledge which, on that august 
occasion, was given to all Native Slates. The sanc- 
tity of the pledge was still more confirmed by the 
restoration of some of the territories which had be- 
fore been swallowed up to their native Rulers. The 
pledge of the Proclamation has been respected all 
along. We may as well exclude the case of Burma 
from our view now. Burma is geographically and 
ethnically outside India. Its acquisition by the 
British does not clearly militate against the words of 
the Proclamation. Nevertheless, we expressed our 
disapproval of that measure lest it should create an 
impression that the old discarded policy was again 
to be revived. But the Government of the day de- 
fended their act with regard to Burma on the ground 
that it \\ds not India, and that explanation was indeed 
reassuring. 

We hope, however, there is no serious thought of 
taking Manipur. Such an act will be a great blunder 
— indeed, it will be of a piece with the entire blun- 
dering course of conduct which has landed us in the 
present awkward state of things in that country. 
The best reparation /or those blunders, .will be the 
preservation of the State to its own people. 1 hat 
State, like Oudh, if in a lesser way, lias always been 
loyal to the British Government. Its services to that 
Government on various occasions have been amply 
acknowledged. Maharaja Sura Chandra also has been 
a devoted triend of the British As a Ruler, he has 
borne himself fairly well. Were it not for the hos- 
tility of Mr. Grimvvood, he would decidedly have 
been in the good graces of the Government. 

A BRITISH DISTRICT RULER. 

Mr. Skrine, Magistrate of Rungpore, belongs to a 
type of officials whose career has always an interest in 
our eyes. His activity, his culture and taste, hjs frank- 
ness and geniality and, above all, his real sympathies 
with the people, arc Mr. Skrine s bright points. As an 
official, he has, indeed, his peculiar ways, and no one 


is more conscious of them than himself. He must 
have things done on which he once sets his heart, 
and this makes him sometimes disagreeable to those 
with whom he has to deal. He is a restless reformer, 
and in his zeal for improvements, he can not bear 
to move slow. He bends everybody to his will, not 
unoften with a rude handling and a degree of official 
pressure which, though quite the grand Dustoor , is 
diavowed by your safe average man. This is a side 
of his character which has stuck to him from the 
first and appears to be developing with age. At 
Rungpore he found himself in the midst of a number 
of wealthy people, — exactly the sort of men after his 
heart among whom he was well fitted to play the 
king. Here his peculiarity found full vent, and if he 
trod inconveniently on the toes of not a few of his 
lieges, he has the satisfaction of leaving Rungpore 
a fjr better and more advanced place than he found 
it. Mr. Skrine is by no means unconscious of his 
odd peculiarities, and with his characteristic frankness 
he took an opportunity of making up his account 
with his people. Availing himself of the occasion 
of a School Brize Distribution at which he pre- 
sided, he made a capital speech, saying several 
interesting things on the topics more or less cognate 
to the occasion, and at last entering upon an expla- 
nation of himself. The explanation, as a frank con- 
fession, must have been very pleasant to the audience, 
while it cannot fail to set him right with those that 
had conceived a different impression of his character 
from his official singularities. After this preamble, 
we leave him to speak for himself: — 

‘‘ And now, in conclusion, ;i few wnids of personal explanation. This 
is probably the last time I shall raise tny voice m your midst, for I am 
shoitly proceeding on leave, and it is veiy unlikely tli.it I shall return 
to this distil* t. It IS sad to do anything for the last tune ; and sadder 
still when one sees aiomul one so many fnemlly faces which one may 
never see again. And at ceitaiu periods of his career it is well that a 
man should pause and take stock of his public life. My stay at Rang- 
pur has extended ovei two and-a-lialf yeai s, a considei able spare in 
this piecanous life of 0111s, ami .1 huger slice still of my offn ml evis 
jtence. Looking back wauls, 1 would a^k you to say whether I have 
'not laboured with a single heait to piomote youi wellnie*. A new 
R mg pur has ruuni, embellished with wmks destined to impiove public 
health and in* lease public convenience, and not without the means foi 
gratifying the cravings in the human heart for relaxation and healthy 
amusement. Alone I could have accomplished little ; and I take 
this oppoitunity of tendeiing an ,n kuowledgment to those among my 
hcaiCts who have given me then leady help. I am conscious of many 
failings. Fiedenck tin* (neat of Piussia used to say m his old »ge that 
.though his life had bee 1 a busy one, he had not done half the work 
that he might have* a< complished. Mow much tme is such a self 
accusation in my case ! To sins of commission, too, I plead guilty, 
i faults of temper and of a masterful disposition which I cannot alwjiy s 
^control!"* If T have offended*' ’ anyone, of him 1 limv ask' pafifon My 
e\Tuse must be unfavourable climatic and social sin loundmgs. I haw 
had much, too, especially of late, to tiy my pattern e and embitter mv 
heait. Tliose * jnotjsijow me * hai^e me with^popuMi ity s< » k 

in-*. A- iub I appeal To you to say whefber l TiavcTver sffnink ff/ni 
an unpleasant duty. I have never stooped to tl.it ter the people of th** 
eouutiy or to enc.omage nude and pie oat me political ..miniums . 
indeed, I abhor that which is commonly called politics, in old tuii"< 
men sln*d thnr blood to gratify the amh non of Pi incus, ilieii-.t 
generation fought 10 ait indue and establish the lights of t a* os. I In* 
world is older to-dav. The struggle for esistmu e is daily growing 
severer, and the hope of c ompunsation in a future state ot misenes 
emlmed in tins is fading finm the minds «• million-. Hence- the 
<|tn*st ions which shake the wen Id to-day ate sue ■ ..ol political They 
arc the growing disproportion between pop'ila'ion and the means of 
subsistence, the limitation of the lotus of labour, the more equal 
distribution of wealth, sanitation, and the lik*\ My ipiaiiel with ihe 
Con* less n^thmit ls an ‘Vnu^hronism. It gueves me tTsce soTiige~ 1 
proportion "‘of the tafeut of tins Province fanned on matters of 
paiochi.il interest, while the population qn**stinn is knocking at tli-f 
iloor of statesmen ; while millions are perishing from pieventible 
disease; while the masses ate sue’: m ignorum e and superstition ; 
while public spirit is confined to few ; while the* arts and sciences are 
at so miserably low an ebb ; and while a beginning has baldly been 
made to develope the resources of this great rc-untiy. 

“ On my first Hmval in India I was as full as most young Knglish- 
meu aie of that which you tenn ‘insular prejudices . 1 Ami, let 
me tell you gentlemen, piepidices rest on solid foundation, ami 
have had their shuie in making England what she is. The august 
mother of nations, whose history is a glorious record of battle for 
the u«ht, of sacrifice for the common good, and of bioa iMimg 
liberties may well claim the affection and pride of her sons. f wool l 
/wish that Dengalis had something of this pride, and something of tic* 
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same reason for it. But this sentiment is, after all, but a stepping 
stone to something better still. The first Magistrate under whom I 
served was Mr. Wilfrid Healy, whose memory is still green in the 
hearts of countless fi iends. He said to me one day: ‘Narrow s ym - 
pathies mean deficient culture. When you are as old as IT* you will 
have learnt that the framework of human nature is the same, whatever 
may be the colour of the skin.’ From that moment the conception 
dawned on me of the brotherhood of man : of the claim possessed 
by .ill <mt fellow creatures on our love and pity. I resolved not to let 
day pass wi tho ut dojiig so meth ing to increase^Mie^c.int^Jock Tff 
/ iT^man Happiness. Let my last words U) youTe, abjure tfTe piejudices 
^aiidjncpossession of race and religion ; sink private ambitions, pride 
'"and self-aggiandizement ; and labour for the common good. You 
<pvill then have a sweet reward from your own conscience. You will 
’serine the gratitude of others, for it is a libel on the people of tins 
c 1 mnt 1 y to brand them as ungrateful. And you will be in sympathy 
with those who are the salt of the earth. It has been well said that 
t tig re exists bet we en tender and gciygous imnds in all countries ^soit 
ofijoly"a 7 id natural ffe^masom y, which leads thrill to discover and 
sTFknmvIeilge each other tlnough the external dilfetences of creed, 
language, and nationality. ” 

Hating a single lapse towards bathos, that is a re- 
markable address which does high honor to both the 
head and the heart of the speaker. Not only has he 
thoroughly vindicated himself but Mr. Skritie has left 
theT)istrict a cTTscourse oT enduring interest. 

ARE WE CIVILIZED ? 

According to one of the most judicious of English philo- 
sophers who made a special study of the Human Mind, 
most controversies have their origin in an erroneous or 
imperfect comprehension of the meanings of certain terms 
used by the disputants on cither side. He very sensibly 
observes that a great many of the intellectual disputes 
which arise among men would end where they begin, 
if only the parties define all the terms of doubtful significa- 
tion at the outset. Experience helps to confirm this notion. 
All controversies of an interminable sort, or those that 
do not lead to any legitimate conclusions at all, will be found, 
on analysis, to suffer from the defect above referred to. 
Those who seek to find out the truth in every controversy 
have carefully to guard against falling into this great error. 
The first requisite, then, is to form clear and definite notions 
about the subject of discussion and then to support them 
by the use of such terms and expressions as can have no 
two meanings. If this last condition cannot be strictly 
fulfilled, the sense or idea the words individually stand for 
should be laid down once for all, so that the opposite party 
may not mistake them for something they do not mean. 
During the recent controversy on the Age of Consent 
question the Pioneer taunted the Bengalis with the 
remark that their civilization is skin-deep. The Babus 
were quick in resenting, if not repelling, the charge laid at 
their door. Here we find an illustration of the truth 
first remarked by Locke. Neither the Pioneer nor the 
Bengali opponents of the Bill may be said to be in the 
wrong. For, evidently the word “ civilization ” is here used 
in two different senses by the two sides. The Babus 
who have so greedily taken to European costume and 
European ideas in politics and general education, must 
have sadly disappointed the Pioneer and Company in show- 
ing an unexpected tenacity for an obscure and hitherto 
ill-understood social practice. Their intellectual acuteness 
lias generally helped them to rise above caste prejudices, 
and assert their broad views and universal sympathy in a 
Congress of many castes and communities (where they 
do not object to a promiscuous banquet, far removed from 
the keen and jealous sight of Orthodoxy). But on this 
occasion when the polish of their exotic foreign civili- 
zation could be shown to their best advantage, they shrank 
back from the prominence they had so long been courting. 
Well might the Apostle of Western civilization characterise 
such a people as half-hearted, and refuse to call them 
civilized at all ! Of course, there would be no justification 
for the Pioneer s remark if the civilization it possesses and 
to some extent embodies in itself, were not adopted by 
the Bengalis in part. If Bengal had really been the land 
of pious Rishis which it looked like during the agitation, 
at least from a distance, and the inhabitants did not as a 
rule and wilfully violate every day several important 
injunctions of their Shastras, then would the foreigners 
have really understood the full sense of the opposition. 
The Pioneer's surprise is therefore more reasonable and 
natural than the Hindu of Bengal’s opposition. The last 
embers of the controversy have not yet died out, and it is 


feared the agitation will be revived on a large scale, though 
the necessity for it is not quite clear. Common sense 
would tell us to take a different course. By obeying the 
new law Bengal fears it will incur punishment in a certain 
hereafter. But do not the Sastras and Sastris say that the 
person who, under royal compulsion, does a thing for- 
bidden by religious authority, or forbears the doing of an act 
enjoined as a religious duty, is exempted from punishment? 
It might be urged, in answer to this possibly, that it is the 
duty of the Bengali Hindus to demand the repeal of the 
new law, ahd if persistent efforts fail to secure the desired 
repeal of the measure, submission to its provisions would 
no longer be held to entail a sin on the helpless violator 
of the injunctions. The effort should, therefore, be made. 
But this is poor consolation for a distracted conscience, one 
should think. The objection falls to the ground if we re- 
member that this is not the only religious duty, supposing 
it to be a duty, which we cannot or do not observe under 
the new conditions of life which surround the Hindus in the 
year of Grace 1891. 

Now, to return to the main question. The word “civiliza- 
tion ” does not stand for the same set of ideas in Bengal as it 
does perhaps in the West. The Bengali civilization contro- 
versy then is due to a misconception of the word “civiliza- 
tion.” In Bengal it stands for a compound (nay, a mechanical 
mixture rather) of curious ingredients both of Eastern and 
Western manufacture. In Europe and America, where the 
spirit of competition is abroad and the nations are vying 
with one another for the first place in civilization, the word 
represents a different state of things. John Bull proclaims 
his nation to be the most civilized, while his practical cousin 
on the other side of the Atlantic is not slow in assorting the 
civilization of America to be the best. The same contest 
is raging between the astute Frenchman and the sturdy 
German. In fact, while all these nations of the West agree 
more or less as to what constitutes civilization, they differ 
as to the degree of civilization each has attained to. So 
that the civilizations of these various countries may be re- 
garded as alike in their general features, and points of minor 
details may be ignored for the purposes of a comparison 
or contrast between the civilization of the West and that 
of the East. It would not, therefore, be improper to over- 
look or neglect any slight differences that may exist among 
the civilizations of the countries composing the West, and 
to consider the civilization of one of them, say that of 
America, as the advanced form of the general civilization 
of the West. Years ago Burke observed : “ Our manners, 
our civilization, and all the good things connected with 
manners and with civilization, have in this European world 

of ours, depended for ages upon two principles the 

spirit of a gentleman and the spirit of religion.” At the 
present day, however, the last-named spirit is more or les^ 
wanting. New principles have, moreover, come into opera- 
tion. Civilization docs not now mean merely a reclamation 
from the savage state, with the acquisition of knowledge 
in arts and civil manners, superadded It means the re- 
versal of the mutual relationship between the two sexes ; 
tlie men have been displaced, or are about to be dis- 
placed, from their natural position as the guardians of the 
weaker sex, by the latter. • Religion has become somewhat 
formal and devoid of spirituality. The tender side of hu- 
manity is si|pprcssed. Men have become materialistic and 
practical. Bure sentiment is at a discount, more or less. 
Useful knowledge is pursued enthusiastically. Individuality 
and liberty arc the watchwords in this community. In 
short, the civilization of the West is more artificial than 
natural — being a mass of dry bones, as it were, without the 
vivifying spirit. It is not the inevitable result of experience 
and human wisdom so much as it is the outcome of an in- 
verted order of society. This does not imply that the civili- 
zation of the West has no redeeming features in it any more 
than that the Bengali civilization is entirely devoid of good 
things. The point contended for is, that the Western races 
may call us civilized if wc come up to their standard ot 
living ; and if we do not, then we have no reason to feel 
pricked when we are adjudged uncivilized or semi-civilizcd 
by them. Judged by our standard they suffer as much as 
we do by theirs. As to the absolute value of both these 
types ©P civilization it is idle to speculate at present. It 
may be noted here that we have spoken of Bengali civiliza- 
tion alone, as though that were the only one in the East. 
We have done so advisedly as we are not concerned with 
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those of China, Japan, Russia, &c. Of these -latter Japan 
has nearly aped the Western civilization of the day ; China 
alone retains an old and unique civilization. Russia is much 
the same in Asia and Europe. The other tribes in Asia can 
hardly be regarded as civilized by Asiatics of an advanced 
type, and so they are neglected. 

the shastras done for by merce- 
nary VO r ARIES. 

THE S/IAN / 7 IN ITS VARIOUS TRANSLATIONS. 

OF all the Parvans or books of the Mahdbharata] the SJidnti 
is by far the most important. In the introductory section 
the whole epic has been likened to a tree, of which the Sfulnti 
has been described as the fruit. The first portion of the 
SJidnti treats of Rajadharma , /. c., the duties of the kingly 
office. The Hindu sage has treated his subject almost ex- 
haustively. In reading through the spirited rendering of 
the original that is published by Pratapa Chandra Roy, 
the reader is .sure to be startled at particular passages 
and pause and admire the \\isdom of the author whoever 
he was. A close student of modern politics cannot fail to 
be struck at the remarkable coincidences he would meet 
with in almost every page between the teachings of the old 
sage and the practices of the great states of the day. In 
acknowledging the first two fasciculus of i\ C. Roy’s transla- 
tion of the SJidnti, Prolessor James VV. Reese, of Westminster, 
Maryland, U. S. A., says that “ it would be difficult, indeed, 
to find in all literature a complete treatise on the duties of 
the kingly office than the one contained in these sections of 
SJidnti Parvan." 

It is a pity that both the Bengali versions of this grand 
Parvan , we mean Baboo K. P. Singha’s and the Maharajah 
of Burdwan’s, are extremely unsatisfactory. Baboo Singha's 
version is said to have proceeded from the pen of Pundit 
Hwar Chunder Vidyasagar. There are faults of both omis- 
sion and commission. All difficult verses or portions of 
verses have been systematically ignored. Close attention 
to the original and a disposition to utilize more faithfully 
the labours of Nilkantha would certainly have enabled a 
Sanskrit scholar of Pundit Vidyasagar’s attainments to give 
correct renderings of almost all the passages omitted from 
ha.^te. A careful revision again would have enabled the 
translator to remove many serious blunders. It is well- 
known, however, that Baboo K. P. Singha’s translators had 
all to work under high pressure. The translators employed 
by the Maharajah of Burdwan, however, had no such ex- 
cuse. It took them about twenty-six years to finish their 
version. 

Their SJidnti is full of blunders. In their attempts again 
to incorporate the explanations of Nilakantha with their 
rendering of the text, they have written utter nonsense in 
almost every page. When a second edition of the Burdwan 
version was announced by the proprietors of the JhvisjabasJti 
concern,* we expected that some care would be taken in 
revising the SJidnti and removing the blemishes, many of 
which are perfectly inexcusable, which can be detected by 
dozens in almost every section. Unfortunately, this second 
edition, or rather republieation, proved to he a Thomas 
Tcgg affair. It was a mere reprint, cheap and nasty, like 
their SJiastraprakasa introduced without a preface, with no 
indication of the manuscripts and editions collected and 
collated, perpetuating the ridiculous blunders, pointed out 
by previous editors of real ability and in some instances 
reproducing the very errors of the press of one wel 1 known 
edition from which it was pirated. When makers of liter- 
ature, forgetting what is due to the muses, turn their eyes 
towards only the readiest method of clearing a profit, it can 
never be otherwise. The transccndant genius of Scott him- 
self failed to rescue his poetry and novels from serious ble- 
mishes for suffering himself to be guided by considerations 
of lucre. It cannot be expected that men owning only the 
mechanical appliances for multiplying copies of a work 
would be able to achieve what the genius of Scott himself 
could not Such persons accordingly have the greater need 
for care and deliberation in their work. Unfortunately, 
speaking for Bengal at least, the times are such that the 
book-buying (\vc* cannot say the book-reading) public do not 
care a straw as to who the persons are that bring out for 
sale some of the grandest works of ancient India and 
how those works are executed. Vernacular journalism is 
still in its infancy. The tricks of advertisement are too 


much for the feeble attempts at criticism. Indeed, the trade 
has its critics too. Since the discontinuance of the Banga 
Darsait, the evil has increased to frightful proportions 
And well it might. The same writers deal you pirated news 
every day in wretched print, summarise of* elaborate their 
diurnal nonsense every week, and as if this was not sufficient, 
have put in a monthly appearance for treating you to 
aspiring criticism ! 


A NOTE AND A QUERY. 

Not long ago Ren and Rayyei noticed how, after the passing oi the 
Consent Bill, the ILndoo Patriot had taken up the siudv ot the 
Hindu marriage system Irom the very beginning, commencing with 
betrothal. 

On the Bombay side the Indian Spectator is still at it. It Intel v 
devoted a long leading article to “Baboo Neel Comul Miner’s Letter 
to l)r. Sambhu Chandra Mookerjee,” oi February. 

Well, better late than n Jt at all. My present purpose is to learn, 
il possible, whether the Bombay editor has understood in all its part» 
the voluminous letter he notices. That letter came as a surprize upon 
the public, except to those who were acquainted with the writer 
and his age. These certainly thought it characterstic. But docs the 
Bombay writer know his man ? Mr. Malabari probably duo. 
I shall not be surprised to hear that like many of us from this side, 
he during his previous missions in Upper India was a guest ot the 
letter-writer’s at Allahabad where Baboo Nil Comul was the Doven 
of publicans and patron of sinners in the North Western Provinces. 
Perhaps the article is not Mr. Malabari’s own ; probably not. 
Whoever wrote it, I doubt whether the writer, even if he is the 
great Malabari himself, understood the whole letter he commented 
upon, text and all— trunk and branches and leaves— body and limbs 
and extremities, jewel and setting. I say text and all and the rest 
of it, because something besides the text is noteworthy. No intelli- 
gent man can have read the letter without being struck by the open- 
ing address. And yet though the article analyses the whole text, the 
opening is ignored. The letter begins— “My dear Lad !” Is not 
that a remarkable commencement ? Letters on public questions 
do not begin in that more than familiar, absolutely family, way. The 
demi-official is here reduced to an absurdity. I suppose the litera- 
ture of biography and correspondence docs not contain a single- 
instance to match this Baboo effort in the epistolary line. It was 
a wonder to us all to see a man of I)r. Sambhu C. Mookcr- 
jee’s years called “Lad.” Mr. Mittcr may be older than Dr. 
Mookerjee, but surely there is no such disparity between them 
in age as to entitle t he one to regard the other as a boy. Besides, 
whatever the advantage of Mr. Mittcr in years, he is bur a 
Kayastha, and Dr. Mooketjee is a Brahman of Brahmans, and it 
is little short of sacrilege lor the Sudia to name a rcveieml Brah- 
man thus lightly. Mr. Mittcr is not a Highly young man unacquamt 
ed with the proprieties of intercourse or the etiquette ol his rnui . 
How comes it then that he behaves in this queer fashion ? Was hi 
tarried away by his zeal in the controversy of the day and did Ik 
mean to put an insult on Dr. Mookorjcm for having obeyed rhe sum- 
mons of his countrvme 1 to head rhe movement in support ol tine 
Consent Bill ? In conclusion, what is a Lad ? 

Bio Bin. 

MONGI I YR. 

Jannil/m>t\ June and, /$()/. 

This Station had a programme for celebration of Her Mage-sty's 
Birthday on Saturday the joih ultimo. There were special 
parades by the Volunteers, distribution of prizes in money to the 
best shots attached to the corps here and a Ball at night in the 
K. I. Railway Mechanic’s Institute. A wild rumour that thi 
as well as Monghyr would be tooted by dacoits on the same nigtir 
naturally created a panic. Happily it proved no better. 

A young Bengalee student ol the Calcutta Medical College, 
who came here to pass his summer vacation with his parents, made 
up his mind to be a devotee and left home surreptitiously. 

A few days ago there was a case of assault between a 2nd da-, 
respectable native passenger and a Ticket collector of thr nation, 
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on arrival on the Loop mail train, and the E. I. Railway Co. 
have brought a criminal suit against the Baboo. 

News of a fatal accident has been received here. The other day 
an East Indian carriage examiner employed under E. I. Railway 
Co., at Mokameh, t whilst he was on the platform, seeing his wife 
and family off by the passenger train, slipping his feet ofF the foot 
board on the train then in motion fell and was run over. He was 
crushed to pieces. 

The remaining portion of the Traffic Manager's office is likely to 
be transferred to the metropolis by the latter end of this month or 
i he first week of the next, ft is said that the Traffic audit offices 
(both coaching and goods departments) will also follow, but it is not 
settled when. In the event of both being transferred to Calcutta, 
it will materially affect Jamalporc, specially the schools, the munici- 
pality and several other institutions. 

THE BENARES RIOT RESOLUTION. 

No. 774/III— 255B-15 OF 1891. 

Dated N ami Tal \ the U)lh May 1891. 

( Concluded from page 274 ) 

9. The conduct of those who were dissatisfied with the decision of 
tlie Municipality admits, it will have been seen, of no palliation. No 
desecration of their idol was contemplated: no immediate or even early 
interference with the temple was intended. The Municipality acted 
with due deliberation, and with the necessary regard to the wishes 
ol those chiefly concerned. The representations of the malcontents 
to the Municipal Board, after its vote of the 15th February 1891, 
had already led to a decision on the part of that Board, to call a spe- 
cial meeting on the 20th April in order again to consider its Resolu- 
tion; it being now asserted that the idol was of another class than 
that which had been formerly stated. During the recent Municipal 
elections, several new members had been returned to the Board who 
were known to be averse to the removal of the idol and shrine. 
The petitioners, instead of awaiting the date fixed, gathered in num- 
bers at the Town Hall on the 15th April when an ordinary meeting 
was taking place; and beacuse their grievances were not dealt with 
on that occasion, proceeded immediately to riot. Their proper cour- 
se was to have waited rill the 20th; and, if the decision of the 20th 
was still unfavourable, to have presented an appeal to the Local 

< lovernment; or if dissatisfied with its attitude, through that Gov- 
ernment to the Government of India; furnishing both with a full 
statement of the grounds of their discontent, and the causes which 
led them to regard the decision of their co-rcligionists on the Muni- 
cipal Board as unacceptable to the memorialists. There was no pre- 
text whatever for urgent haste, as it was not proposed to move the 
idol by force, or to destroy the temple; which, it was exported, would 
fall of itself (after the idol had been removed) some months hence. 
The course the malcontents actually pursued, whether under the 
guidance of seditious-minded men who instigated and cncouragjui 
them, or of their own impulse, was to send unauthenticated commu- 
nications at various times to the Local and Supreme authorities; to 
abstain from any attempt at personally approaching the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and, without waiting for the rehearing of their ease, 
which had been duly promised them by the Municipal authorities, 
to proceed to violence and plunder. 

10. The cause of the entire failure of the police to keep order 
on the 15th April 1891 remains obscure. A large body of police 
was drawn up in the compound of the Town Hall on the occasion of 
the meeting on the 15th April; and as the rioters went straight from 
the Town Hall to the Ramchandra temple, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the police failed to accompany them, and to keep touch 
of them. This matter is still under inquiry. The best thanks of 
the Government arc due meanwhile to Colonel Babington, Com- 
manding at Benares, and to all the Military authorities, for the ex- 
cellent arrangements made by them; for their prompt response to 
the call of the Magistrate; and for the entirely effective aid given. 

It is matter of satisfaction that no blood was shed, and that the ap- 
pearance of the troops at once led to the restoration of order. 

it. Disregard of authority expressing itself in violence, whether 
it is shown by misguided men or by men acting in a native spirit 
or lawlessness, will always be met by prompt retribution. The 
Government freely permits public discussion, appeal, and all re- 
cognised means of expressing popular opinion ; but it docs not 
allow this freedom to be abused. It has taken the measures need- 
ful to bring the chief offenders .before the Criminal Courts. It is 
now called upon to decide what administrative measures it will 
adopt to bring home to the people of Benares a sense of their folly. 

12. The Municipal Board, in careful conference with Mr. 
Lumsden, formerly Commissioner of Benares, who was requested 
by the Local Government after the riot to place himself in com- 
munication with the Benares authorities, has forwarded for the 
consideration of the Lieutenant-Governor, in deciding the measures 
to be adopted with regard to the future disposal of the idol and its 
shrine, the following Resolutions, contingent on the decision to 
remove the present structure : — 

I Thai the idol be maintained at its present site ; and that a 


shrine be erected at the expense of the Board in such a way as to 
satisfy the requirements of Hindu feeling. 

2nd . — That a right of way be allowed for ingress and egress in 
such a manner as not to place unnecessary obstacles in the way of 
worshippers at the temple. 

The considerations on which these Resolutions are based will he 
found in the memorandum by the Hon’ble Babu Bireshwar Mittra 
printed among the appendices to this Resolution. 

13. After inquiries from the Engineers engaged in carrying out 
the water-works, and from the other authorities concerned, the 
Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that the Resolutions formulated 
by the Board, while adequate from the Board’s point of view, fail to 
meet fully the requirements of the case, as it presents itself to the 
Local Government. The Municipal Board justly observes that the 
decision arrived at must be a decision which, while it makes all 
proper concessions to religious feelings, maintains the Board's autho- 
rity: and the Government is of opinion that this end can be equally 
attained in a form somewhat diflcicnt from that proposed by the 
Board. The orderly prosecution of the works, which the Board 

I desires, must be assured; but it is necessary also that the people of 
Benares should be made to feel that something more than this has, 
owing to their conduct, become necessary ; and that they have hut 
themselves to blame if the orders of the Government embody provi- 
sions of a punitive nature. 

14. The Lieutenant-Governor has satisfied himself that what has 
to be dealt wfith is not only, or even chiefly, the obstruction or in- 
convenience caused by the presence of the shrine or of the building 
surrounding it, serious though this inconvenience must be to the 
plan and scheme of buildings required for the pumping engines and 
other works connected with the out-take of the water-supply. Had 
the Municipal Board, on the 15th February, known that the shrine 
and idol would be likely to prove of an immovable class, according 
to Hindu views, ir is probable that they would, while still acquiring 
this ground, have decided to leave them undisturbed, whatever 
might have been the inconvenience. But this was not the onlv dilli 
cult y that met them. It is the unrestrained admssion of devotees . 
the shrine, in the midst of the labourers and works in progress, which 
is inadmissible. The Government is always prepared to give due 
consideration to the religious feelings of the Hindus: and, although 
it appears still doubtful whether, according to the requirements of 
the Hindu faith, the idol is immovable, the Lieutenant-Governor is 
willing that no part of the temple enshrining it should be touched, 
and that the necessary measures should be taken to prevent any da- 
mage occurring to it at any time in connection with the water-works 
or pumping station. The temple will be maintained in situ : and will 
not be allowed to fall. On the other hand, the Government will 
protect the works during their progress: and will ensure the land 
attached to the works, which(with the temple) has been acquired by 
Government, and the men engaged upon the works from the inter- 
ruption and confusion inseparable from admission of the public. 
To that end, the priests attached to the temple will be given by the 
District Magistrate passes of permanent admission to the grounds in 
which the temple stands, and will be suffered to go backwaids and 
forwards, at such hours as may be fixed, through the gate of 
the waterworks and pumping station enclosure to th6ir temple 
and shrine. The service of their idol will thus be secured. 
Idle public, however, for the reasons which have been stated, 
will not be admitted, during the progress of the works, to the 
shrine, as they are not admitted for any purpose to any other 
part of the enclosure taken up for the works. Persons tres- 
passing within the enclosure, from whatever cause, will ex- 
pose themselves to prosecution. Had it been possible to allow 
an exception in favour of the devotees of the Budhaini tem- 
ple to the invariable rule prohibiting the public from entering 
enclosures in which public works of the kind in question are being 
carried on, the Government would have felt it necessary to mark its 
sense of the disgraceful conduct of the people of Benares on the 
15th April, and bf their impudent defiante of Municipal authority, 
by closing the temple to general worship during the progress and 
completion of the water-works. Hereafter, when the works have 
been completed, the workmen withdrawn, and when the pumping 
works station is clear, it will be for the Government of the day to 
decide whether, and, if so, with what, if any, restrictions, the Ram- 
chandra temple can be again opened to public access. The decision 
then taken will doubtless depend in considerable measure on the 
conduct of the Benares citizens. 

15th. This decision will be communicated, through the Commis* 
sioner, to the Magistrate and the Municipality. Those who are 
interested in the temple, and the public generally of Benares, 
are hereby warned that the slightest recurrence of disorder will lead 
to the immediate imposing of a very heavy extra police force, under 
Act V of 1861, at the cost of the Benares residents; and to its main- 
tenance, at their expense, till further orders. 

By order, &c., 

■ J. WOODBURN, 

Chief Secy, to Govt ., N. W. P. and Qudh> 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAlfS PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
mitred to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
aftei Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat.Lossof Appetite, 

Shonness of Bicath, 

Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Distuibcd Sleep, Frightful Dictum, and all 
\Jervmis and Trembling Sensations, Ac 
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The first dose wii< 
give t chef in twenty 
minutes, This is no fic- 
tion, lor they have done I 
it in countless cases. 

Evciy Miffeitr is 
eai nesilv it quested to 
ti y one Bon of these 
Pills, and they w ill Ik* 
at know led 'Mai to be 

WOR I'H AGUINKA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
invaluable. Notem.de 
s h ») ti 1 d be without 
them. Theie is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for te- 
movmg any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di 
rectioiis given with 
each box they will 
soon lestoie females 
of all ages to sound 
a n it robust health. 
This lias been pioved 
l> y thousands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t li e benefits 
which aie ensured by 
their use. 

For .1 Weak Sto- 
ma* h t Impuued Di- 
gestion, and all Disoi - 
dels of the Livei, they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to wmk won- 
deis on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h 11 m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, tesioie the long 
lust complexion, bt mg 
bru k 1 he keen edge of 
appetite, and mouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physic il enetgy 
of the human fiame. 
These .tie fa* is testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all 1 lows of 
society, and one of the 
best girai antees to the 
]\Vi vou-* ami 1 >ebilitu- 
ted is, BEKCHAM’S 
DILLS h.ue the 
hardest Sate of any 
Patent Me Hunt in 
the 1 1 at Id. 


GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homeopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar's Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mnzapur Lane, (near 
I)r. Mahendra Lai Sucai’s house) Sankau- 
toll.ih, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, XYAN CIIAND DU IT’S STREET, 

( lieadon St > ctt ,) 

suitable foi Students 01 foi small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 pet month, inclusive of lates. 

Apply to Rally Prosano Dev, 

32, K illy Das-, Smghee’s Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with ** Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

UY 

the Author of “Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal. ’» 
CAi.rtriTA. 

Per s tu 1 y yet ( ) ffi c e . 

PRICK: 

Po Subscribers paying befoi e publication Rs. 4 
„ ineie legistermg subset ibeis ... „ 5 

„ Ordmaiy puichaseis ... ... ,, 6 

APPLY ro *1HK Man \GKK, Peis and pay yet, 
1, Urk»oi Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Sheet, 
Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 


j>EKC HAM’S FILLS 
JjliECHAM’S FILLS 

Sole Ae.knts for I n j >i \ : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot* Olive Sited , 

CALCUTTA : 


Puce 
Cloth Gilt 
Cloth Bound 


Post free Rs. 6 

Rs. 6 

... R.s. 5-8. 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forwatd, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the fallowing 
rates :-o 'Ait. size 8 annas per box. if 1 h*- blze 
12 annas per box. 2.f <)d, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


TRAVELS & VOYAGES IN BENGAL 

HI* I \V K h N 

Cal cut til and Independent Tip pc rah, 

BY 

SAMBHU 0. MOOKERJEE, 

Formei iv Mi ruder to the late 
X\tvvM FaRIMOON JAH B/UIAhUOR, 

;th«: last of the* Nawabs Na/im of Bengal, 
Beh.ir and Oussa.) 

J.aftt rly Minister of the Tipper, ih State. 

Apply to Manager, “REIS & RA.YYET” 

1, Uckoor Dutt s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcuita. 

T PERSONS stiffei mg from Leprosy, Asthma, 
1 Consumption, Diabetes Piles, Lcucm rhuja, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paialysis, Intel nut- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cmed by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived Medicines can be sent to the inofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unam 
Hakim Rhcdoynaih Mmtra, 46, Mooklat am 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Mannva Pharma Sasira , or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and levised byGtaves Chamney l laugh - 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Pi ice Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

P hagai 'at (7 >Ar, Englished by Chat le s Wil- 
kins, with Smskiil Text. Thoroughly tevised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Merita Pitta , Englished with copious Notes 
and lllusti.itmiis by H H WLD011, with the 
Sansknt Text. Cloth, Re. t, postage I anna. 

Sh ilcuntala, or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sii W. J ones. Cloih, As. 8, po-tage I anna. 

MaJicth -An Kxplnnntmv Paiaphiase of;or 
Macbeth lendeird intoliteial Prose. ByDt. 
[.mies R. Ballantyne, Pmuipal, Ben. ucs 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage .001.1. 

\Vihorfs Parish) it-Fnghsh Pn tionary, by 
Piofessor H. H. Wilson, 3'd edition. Unab- 
ndged. Leather, Rs. 16. postage As. 12. 

Asiatic Peseai 1 hes, tompiising tlie History 
and Antiquities, ihe Aus, Sciences and Liter 
mine of Asia. A faithful lepunt with Plates, 
.Ac. Vol. I. Rs. 38, postage As. 3. Vol. IL 
Rs. } 8, postage As. ■}-(). 

Aveen Alder i\ or the Institutes of the Kin- 
pt-mr Akber. Fiancis Gladwin's VCislOll ill 
^ vols. Vol. I, Rs. i -4, postage As. 2. 
^^’Please mention this Papei when sending 
for t he books, 

Ui’iNDRA L\l Das, 

No. 10/1/1, Mussulmanpara Lane, Calcutta. 

- — -- ▼" 

RH)Uf RD PRICK SU.F. OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg toinfoim our customers and the public 
that we are dealing our goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mofussil 01 (lets attended to with gieat 
piomptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price fad with anna postage 
A C. M ITT R A & CO., 

29, DHURUMLOLAH STKKKI', C ALCUTTA. 

TIIK AC.K OF CONSKNT HILL. 

rilllE following publications by the Calcutta 
1 Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secietanes of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dint’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Omeni Bill. One anna. 

2. 'The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Ocndoo translation of the Meirmri.il. 
Half anna. 

5. 'The (',u hhadhati I’yavada by Band it 
R am 11 at h T u karatna (of Santipme* author of 
V out deb Ut/ea (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

f». Abstract of the Ijraraxla in Engl'slt 
will notes by Nvdankir Nilmani Mn.iloi 
M lit.., Professor of Sanskrit, Bi •■suli-i.f v 
College, and a pieface by tne Biesidt 1 1 1 of tne 
('mnmittee. II df anna. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

ov nth 

SPEECHES AND I HE SPEAKERS 

At niL 

Fourth Indian Matronal Con neu 
Held at Allah.ib.nl. 

Reprinted with additions and aiinatiom from 
Peis C+* Pay yet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Vaima, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lmknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Kayyet ” 
for 8 Anna* a copy, besides postage. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEIQE RS. 6-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gem’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 


We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of lepaus, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
hui y including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept,, 
our chaiges aie based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 


P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-strcet, Calcutta. 
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11 IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF/* 

All who surfer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Fain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACKACHE- 
SP RAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their sevetest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remaikable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is univei sally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spiead popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Hot ties at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co, and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

| They are perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 

I and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pme. Your bed frse from 
bugs, your diaitis inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, and 
every other part of a house. 

Agents:- DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 

In Pamphlet , Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y. 

Apply to Reis b* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt, 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough, 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. § 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court f rom 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued n 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says:-. 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pius, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eialds, &.C., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond Ting at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING GO- 
BI )M BAY. 

Holtowaf s Ointment and Pills.— Ilea irh- 
Defences. None save the stiongest can », 
impunity pass through the sudden transitions 
from wet to dry, ft 0111 cold to muggy weather 
so prevalent during autumnal and early winter 
months. Influenza, bronchitis, cough, sore 
throat, or quinsey will attack those most 
watchful of their health ; but they can readily 
arrest any of these complaints by rubbing 
Holloway’s Ointment twice a day upon the 
skin over the affected parts, and by assisting 
its corrective action with appropriate doses of 
bis Pills. This well-known, safe, and easy 
mode of treatment efficiently protects the m- 
valid both horn present and future danger 
without weakening or even distuibing the sys- 
tem in the slightest degiee. 
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AND 


mwvihv t." i twine*, taieraiure. 


unit , 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


in a (nance 


Yearly 
Half-yearly 
Quartet ly ... ,. 

Monthly ..., 

Single or sample Cop>, 


Rs. 12 
„ 7 

*• 4 

Re. i-S 
„ 08 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

TWO STYLES. j 

A maiden said to a lily : j 

“ I go to the dance to-night ; 

Wilt thon nestle among my tresses, i 

0 lily ! so pure and white?" 1 

But the lily answered : “0 maiden ! j 

1 should droop in the heat and glare, ! 

And die in the shining ringlets ; j 

Place the glowing carnation there." 

—Romantic Poet. \ 

A young man said to a maiden : 

“ I eat the oyster to-night ; 

Will you come and tackle some fried ones, 

O girl ! with the appetite ?” 

But the maiden answered ; “O, dearest ! 

For oysters I do not care ; 

But let us look at some dry goods, 

And of gloves you may buy me a pair. ” 

— Pi actual Poet. 

WAITING FOR MK. 

By Joaquin Miller. 

Over the mountains and down by the sen 
A dear old mother sits waiting for me, 

Waiting for me, waiting for me— 

A dear old mother sits waiting forme. 

And waiting long, and oh ! waiting late. 

Is a sweet-faced girl at the garden gate : 

Over the mountains and down by the sea, 

A sweet-faced girl is waiting for me 


And then -though why I can’t decide — 

The little maid looked satisfied. 

THE OLD STAGE QUEEN. 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Back in her box by the curtains shaded 
She sits above, by the house unseen ; 

Her eye is dim and her cheek is faded, 

She that once was the people’s Queen. 

The cm tain rolls up, and she sees before her 
A vision of beauty and youth and grace . 

Ah ! no wonder all hearts adore her, 

Silver-throated and fair of face. 

Out of her box she leans and listens : 

O 1 is it with pleasure or with despair 
That her thin cheek pales, and her dim eye glistens 
While that fresh young voice sings the grand old an * 

She is back again in her past’s bright splendor 
When life was worth living and love was a truth, 

Ere Time had told her she must surrender 
Her double dower of fame and youth. 

It is she herself who stands there su png 
To that sea of faces, that shines and stiis ; 

And the cheers on cheeis that go up ringing 
And rousing the echoes, are hets, all heis ! 

i Just for one moment the sweet delusion 

| Quickens her pulses, and blurs her sight, 

| And wakes within her that wild confusion 

j Of joy that is anguish, and fierce delight. 


HAPPY CHILDREN 
They sent him lound the circle fair, 

• i 

To bow before the prettiest there; ; 

Fin bound to say the choice he made . 

A creditable taste displayed; i 

Although, I can’t say what it meant. 

The little maid looked ill content. 

His task was then anew begun . 1 

To kneel before the wittiest one. 

Once more the little maid sought he, 

And bent him down upon his knee. 

She turned her eyes upon the floor : I 

I thmk she thought the game a bore. ! 

He circled then, his sweet behest, 

To kiss the one he loved the best ; 

For all she frowned, for all she chid, 

He kissed that little maid, he did, 


Then the curtain goes down, and the lights aic gleaming 
Brightly o’er circle and box and stall ; 

She starts like a sleeper who wakes from dreamm ; 

That she lies under a funeral pall. 

Her day is dead, and her star descended, 

Never to rise or to shine again, 

Her reign is over, her queenship ended, 

A new name is sounded and sung by men. 

/All the glitter and glow and splendor, / 

All the glory of that lost day, 

With the friends that seemed true and the love that seemed tender, 
Why, what is it all but a dead bouquet ’ 

She rises to go : has the night turned colder ? 

The new Queen answers to call and shout, 

And the old Queen looks back over her shoulder, 

As, all unnoticed, she passes out. 
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News and Our Comments. 

TIaim.Y as we suffer from the weather, the effects on the Western Const 
aie huh h worse. The heat seems to have sent the Ducks flying to the 
moors and mountains of the Deccan and their wits to the right about. 
Behold the Indian Spectator itself printing under date the 7th June 
j 89 1 such wiiting as the following with which an editorial note is 
< losed ; — 

“ Men with a kind heart will always do his own duty himself : he 
could not test satisfied by entrusting its peifoimance to another person. 
To wipe the tears of the poor and the suffetmg such men arc prepared 
even to sauifice their life.” ! 

* 

* * 

The Treaty between Her Majesty and 1 1 is M.ijesty the King of 
Portugal respecting their Indian Possessions, signed .it Lisbon on the 
26th December 1878, tei minutes on the 14th January 1S92, as also the 
Convention signed at Panjun on the 20th January and at Calcutta 
on the 30th January 1 8. So for the extradition of criminals. The Con- 
vention of 1880 respecting moneys, weights and jneasutes terminates 
on the 4th Februai y 1892. 

*** 

The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned an estimate amount- 
ing to Rs. 1 ,02,83, 965 of the piobable cost of the section of the Mu 
Y’allcy Railway from Sagaing to Kawlin, a distance of 145 miles, with 
a branch from Myohaung on the Toungoo- Mandalay Extension, Purina 
State Railway, to Ava Shore, 6 miles long. The estimate includes 
Rs. 4,83,187 for the cost of a steam ferry on the branch line. 

* 

* * 

“In the dearth of fame” in this wretched Manipur mess, the 
papers— hcie in India ns in England— have for some time been full 
of the heroism of Lieutenant C. J. W. Grant, who, with a detach- 
ment of 43«d Gutkha (Rifle) Regiment of Bengal Infantiy and the 12th 
Regiment (2nd Burma Battalion) of Madras Infantry, advanced towaids 
Manipur on the 28th Mairh 1891 to attempt the lelief of the British 
captives, and captuicd Thobal on the 31st. In keeping with that cry, 
he has been doubly promoted to a Mayoralty and honored with the 
Victoria Cross. The others too come in for their share of the glory. 
The Governor-General in Council is pleased — 

f. To admit lo the second class of the Order of Biitish India, with 
the title, of So ha dm 

Subndar Shaikh Muhtab Din, 12th Regiment (2nd Burma Batta- 
lion) of Madras Infantry. 

Jamadar Bi1b.1l Nugarkoti, 43rd Gurkha ( Rifle ) Regiment of 
Bengal Infantry, 

2. To giant the 3rd class of the Order of Merit to 
Hospital-Assistant Govindu Swami Pillai and all the non-commission- 
ed otlii ei s and soldiei s of the detachment. 

3. To giant .1 step of tank to all Native ofliceis and non-com- 
missioned^offieers who are eligible and fit fm piomohon. 

4. To grant a donation of six months' pay and allowances to all 
tanks, including folio wets. 

Theie is no cause tor complaint. Evu ybody fiom the commander 
who planned and executed the toup down to the cooly \»ho did not 
“ bolt” on the way, is rewarded. 

♦ 

* + 

THE hcioine of the Manipur tiagedy lo.> lias hei prize, Mrs. Gum wood 
having wiling ftom a leluctant mimstiy the Royal Red Cioss. 

• 9 

One of the first acts of Mr. Ward as Chief Commissioner of Assam 
has been to preside at a public meeting at Shillong, wheic it was una- 
nimously decided to cicct a inemouul to Mr. Quinton and the ofliceis 
killed at Manipur. An act of pine supererogation. History will lash 
to evei lasting infamy the names of the wietched bunglers who vveie 
caught in their own net. 

9 

* « 

Mr. A. II. Plunkett, the City Magistrate, Poona, has discharged Guti- 
gaiam Bhow Mhuske, Pleader. The Magistrate, on careful considera- 
tion of the case, does not find sufficient evidence lu warrant a charge 
being ftamed. Just so. The shameless Borin seemed to all men of 
the world to be deposing to a cut and dry story without probability. 
The way of love is not that attributed to the Pleader. 


A CORRESPONDENT thus describes, in the Times , the Exodus of the 
Russian Jews ; — 

“The first day of the Passover was a day of mourning for the 
Russian Jews. The police and gendarmes began to visit their houses 
in the middle of the night to examine passports. Those furnished with 
the police stamp permitting them to reside in Moscow were compelled 
to sign a paper promising that they would quit the city and district 
in tlnee days. Those not having such permission were taken to prison 
to be sent like criminals by etape to the birthplace of their parents on 
whose passports they are inscribed. In some cases young children 
were taken away from their parents because they wefe not yet officially 
written dojyn in the p.uental passport. In Madina Koshtche, the 
suburb inhabited mostly by Jews, there was quite a panic, and heart- 
rending scenes were witnessed. The heartless military tore away poor 
people ftom homes in order to send them to some far-off part of tht 
empire where their foiefatliers had been born. Large numbers fled 
into the woods outside the city, and wandeied about in despair. Those 
who had tlnee days to dispose of their chattels realised hardly enough 
to keep them in bread. Chairs were sold for two pence, bed-steads and 
bedding for six pence. Some preferred to destory their furniture rather 
than to let it go at these prices. Outstanding debts were not paid to 
the poor Jews by their Chnstain neighbours, and many well-to-do arti- 
sans were ruined m the course of a day and had to ask for transport by 
e tape . In the Synagogue there was weeping, and prayers to the throne 
of Jehovah to send help. Some 'of the poor people in prison were 
supplied by benevolent Jews and Christians with btead and railway 
tickets. I saw the unfortunate victims being escorted to the railway 
station, the vciy image*, of misery and despair. The men went two 
and two in fetters like ci immals. The women and children were nut 
chained.” 

** * 

Lai.a Bis hen Dass, a son of Rai Gopal Dass, of Lahore, retired 
Extra Judicial Assistant, had turned Mahomedan at Ajmere. Subse- 
quently he thought better of it and with the help of the Arya Sainaj 
in public meeting assembled was, on Sunday before last, “purified,” 
re-Hinduized and taken back into caste. On that occasion, Rai Gopal 
Das invited all the Brahmans of Lahore to dinner, each of whom 
leceived a post-prandial compliment of a Rupee. 

# * 

Moulvi Fuizand Ali, Pleader, Mitzapur, is prosecuting Baboo 
M idho Parsad, editor of the vernacular journal Khichri Samac/tar, for 
defamation, in that the paper desciibed the Pleader as “outwaully 
lespectable but inwardly vile.” 

• # 

The Zemindar of Parlakimedi has taken the loan of the services of 
Mr. W. Taylor from the Government of Madras, as manager on Rs. 
1,500 a month and pension contribution. The appointment is ominous. 

* 

* * 

BACKED by a syndicate representing 200 million dollars, a wealthy 
lesident in Chicago has proposed to the World’s Fair Commissioners 
to buy, for exhibition, the Coliseum in Rome and bring it in sections 
to Chicago. So Barnum has evidently left his cloak. 

• 

• • 

A YOUNG married woman named Weiss is being tried at Oran, 
Algena, for attempt to murder her husband. After five ye.irs of married 
life, she made the acquaintance of a civil engineer named Roques, 
of whom she giew fond, and he proved himself so much to her taste, 
that she resolved to take him .is her husband. But theie was a husband 
living and until he was despatched, her icsolve could not take effect 
Roques and Weiss developed a plan to smooth the way lo their rnai- 
itage. Roques furnished hei with at seme, but as soon as the crime 
was discovtued, he committed suicide and Weiss is on her tual. 

THE Maharaja of Durbhanga has made a donation of Rs. 1,500 in aid 
of the funds of the Behar Sanskrit Sanjivan Sabha. The Lieutenant- 
Goveinoi officially recogmzesjm the Gazette the libeiahty and public 
spun of the donor. 


Holloway's Pills . — Sudden transitions from heat to cold, or from 
raw inclement weather to oppressive climates, favour the development 
of manifold diseases, which may in most instances be checked and 
tendeicd abortive by an eatly result to these purifying, regulating and 
strengthening Pills. This well-known and highly esteemed medicine 
affords a safe and easy remedy for almost cveiy constitutional wrong 
which unhealthy climates, rapid changes, or dietetic errors, can engen- 
der, and effectually removes any weakness self-indulgent habits may 
have induced. In all conditions of the system botdering on disease such 
as art.* indicated by apathy, listlessness, and restlessness, Holloway s 
Pills will prove especially serviceable in begetting the vivacity of mind 
and body appreciated by both sound and sick. 
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MR. G. H. Simmons of the Port Trust has obtained one yeat's leave. 
Mr. J. H. Apjohn officiates as Vice-Chaiiman of the Commissioners. 

• * 

Mahipatram Rupram, c i.e.. Principal of the Ahmedabad College, 

has died of cholera at Ahmedabad. 

* 

• • 

The manufacture of steel pens is confined to three firms in America, 
thtee in Great Britain, and one each in France, Germany, and Italy. 
The raw material — sheet-steel finely rolled— is supplied by only one 
establishment in Sheffield, England. Fourteen different ptftcesses aie 
employed to turn out a pen. 

For all the extraordinary expansion of this industry, there is not 
yet a pen to boast of. The best is Perry & Co.’s, but then that pen 
somehow is not in the maiket 

• • 

IN Albany, Georgia, a man went to sleep on a bench outside his house. 
A goat, drawn by the scarf of the sleeper, began to chew it and chewed 
it to nearly suffocate the wearer* The owner of the scarf has sued the 
owner of the goat for damages. 0ue of the pleas in defence is con- 
tributory negligence. 

• • 

NEVER open the cork of a bottle with your teeth 1 The Revd. George 
Until well, of the Congregational Church of the Covenant, has paid deaily 
with his life for the imprudence. While thus uncorking a bottle of medi- 
cine tor a sick child, in the hurry of the moment, he gulphed down the 
rmk himself which stuck in the bronchial tube. All efforts to relieve 
him of this impediment failed, operations— there were a number of 
them— were ineffectual, and the reverend gentleman died in gteat 
agony. 

• • 

It is stated in an American paper that a Chilian residing in Tacna is 
of the age of— 15 1 years. That is his own statement. His neighbour, 
however, claim for him a still higher age. A document is forth- 
coming which the Chilian signed 142 years ago. Yes, there is a deed 
Executed 142 years back, but who will confidently identify our Chilian ? 
It is the old story of exploded Methuselahism. 

I UK Mala Vita trial at Rail has closed. The Judges retired to consult 
M nine in the morning and returned to Court with viieir opinion at 
nght m the evening. Four of the prisoners were acquitted, sixty six 
were condemned to from five to seven years’ police surveillance and 
fifteen to from eight to fifteen years’ impiisonment. Notwithstanding 
die precautions taken of an extraordinary display of f<me to keep 
•i twn demonsi 1 ation and the President pronouncing sentence in an 
• Imost inaudible voice, the feeling of the crowd assembled found vent 
>u howls, gioans and unpiecations. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

the 1 6th instant, in the House of Commons, Sir William Har- 
f, »urt introduced the sad Manipur business in a moderate motion for 
induction of papers. At that stage, be would not dervnince either 
die Indian or the Home Government. He only wanted to know the 
• lews nf the Government, in especial reference to the order for the 
irrest of the Senapati, which, he said, affected the relations of Govern- 
ment with the Native States. 

bir John Gorst had no objection to the motion, but he said it was not 
V*t time for any full expression of opinion by the Government. The 
Coder Secratary, however, took the occasion to, in a manner, justify 
f he action of the Indian Government. The approval of the Secretary 
°f State for India of the expedition to Manipur was not asked, because 
11 was regarded as of little importance. There was nothing unusual 
m making an arrest at a Durbar, as this had frequently been done, 
but owing to the massacre of the Chief Commissioner and others the 
affair would remain an obscure page of history. In conclusion, Sir 
Juhn deprecated the crticisms as unjust and futile. 

Sir Richard Temple, who had attended and held Durbars in India, 
"hde approving of the policy of the Government, could not agree that 
a Durbar was the place where an arrest was admissible. Mr. James 


Maclean thought the arrest of the Senapati was uncalled for. There 
was Sir Roper Lethbiidge, however, who thoroughly supported the 
Govern Miont. Mr. Stanhope, the Secretary of State for War, an- 
nounced that the Government possessed fu’l confi lence m the policy 
of the \ iceroy. and that it will be prepaied in pioper time, to ap- 
portion blame to such as deserved it, and thru everything being 
known, the Government would express an opinion on the whole case. 


Reuter wired on the 17th instant that the 7 "itnes, commenting on the 
ptevious night’s debate in the House of Commons on the Manipur 
affair, “ considers that Manipur was neglected by the Government of 
India owing to the stress of other business, and was finally taken up 
and settled without careful examination into the affairs of the Slate.” 
The Times has hit the matter to a /. This is exactly our own view, 
as alieady expressed on a former occasion. So long as the Exodus 
nuisance shall be allowed to continue, such mistakes are sure 
to be committed. Dining the vety short time that the Viceioy 
stops in the metropolis, so many questions of giave importance 
crowd together for decision that what with the laborious woik of 
the Legislative Council, the icsponsibility of attending public cere- 
monies, and doing justice to his social duties, His Excellency hardly 
finds sufficient time to carefully consider many matters of political 
difficulty which are placed befoie him. And there is no wonder 
that, in the hurry of the moment, some of them do not receive the 
attention which their importance requires. The Exodus has already 
demoralised Biitish society an India. It may yet be the death of the 
Empire. 

We are informed by a telegram fiom Hyderabad, Deccan, that 
A high official of the State is charged with having accepted a heavy 
bribe fiom some of the ladies of Sabir Jung family. The amount in cash 
is stated to be 50 or 60 thousand. Besides cash the official is also said 
to have received jewels woi th two lacs. A Commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, but the members of the Commission 
are subordinates of the accused high official. This action of the Govern- 
ment is harshly criticized by the public. The treatment accoidcd to the 
Salar Jung family by the Nizam Government is greatly exeicising the 
public mmd. Such treatment is duectly against the wish of 1 1 is iii K h 
ness who takes gieat interest in the illustrious family, especially in the 
infant son ot Salar Jung II. Lady Silar Jung II. has presented a 
long petition to the Committee of Management and to the Chief 
Begum mother of Salar Jung I. detailing her grievances. She says 
no attention is paid to her requisition for new clothes for her child. The 
following ate he.i words : “ not a single pair of shoes or socks has ever 
been supplied for the use of my child and whenever a demand for the 
supply of arrowroot and sugar was made for feeding the Sahibzada 
with, the /’// ins ft Mil refused to comply with my request and .sent word 
to say that the Committee had not sanctioned such items of 
expendmue.” 


FROM a letter dated June 2 , addressed by Hmrish Chander faookerji, 
Bhowanipore, to the local journals, it appears that Rai Kali Podo 
Mookcrji Bahadoor, the Deputy Magistrate of Barisal, bad an attack 
of fever, which developed into a typhoid character. In this condition 
lie applied fora fortnight’s leave of absence to come down to Calcutta 
for medical treatment, but his application was lefused. He then asked 
for six days’ casual leave— but even this was not allowed to him. Such 
treatment which he never merited hurt his feelings to such an extent 
that he died at his post on the 25th of last month. Such is the case 
against Government. But what is the Government version ? We tiust 
it will be soon forthcoming. Till then, we leserve our phrases. 

WE are informed that some of the Hindoo owners of Bustee lands 
in Calcutta have given, or are about to give, notice to their Mahoine- 
dan tenants to leave their holdings and shift themselves elsewhere. The 
reason is— that the landlords in question have got into their heads, 
that Mahomedan tenants may clandestinely build thatched or tiled 
mosques on the tenanted land and then claim a religious character for 
their holdings as has been done by the Mahomedan tenants at Sham- 
bazar. We think that such fears are quite groundless, and if given effect 
to, would surely lead to an estrangement and ill-feeling between the 
two communities, which is not at all desirable. There can be no 
doubt that the Shatnbazar mosque existed there not less than 15 
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years, with the full knowledge and permission of the Hindoo landlord, 
who was inclined to shew kindness to his Maliomedan tenants. We 
are not aware of any such mosque having been built on the land of 
any other Hindoo landholder. And therefore we cannot understand 
why any Hindoo landlord should get so frightened as to turn out all 
his Maliomedan tenants from his land. No tenant can venture to 
build a mosque without consent, or continue it for any length of 
time without the knowledge of the landlord. A mosque is a public 
edifice for resort of the public, and there can be no clandestine use 
of it. it is useless to ask the Police or any other official agency which 
is sure to spoil such delicate matters, lint we hope respectable mem- 
bers of the Hindu community will use their best influence quietly to 
disabuse the landlord class of this notion. Its spread cannot fail to 
bring on various complications, political as well as social. 

Tut Judges of the High Court, N.-W. P., compelled to toil through 
these summer months in the plains, has this year had a compensation 
in the shape of lovely woman who has stooped to the double folly of 
not only making love and the rest of it with another while her husband 
lived but also forsaking the religion in which she was born and bred. 
The name itself of this aggravating beauty is a charm. It is Meh- 
roonnissa alias Mrs. Church. She is the wife of an East Indian who 
held the situation of clerk of the Allahabad Small Cause Court. 
Charged with embezzlement, her husband bolted, leaving her to shift 
herself as best she might. In this state of freedom, she made the ac- 
quaintance of a Mahomedan Tahsildar named Noor Mahomed, re- 
nounced Christianity, became a convert to Mahomedanism, adopted 
Mahomedan dress, married the Tahsildar, entered the Zenana, and 
lived happily inside the Purdah as a Mahomedan lady. After she gave 
birth to a son named Kabirooddeen, the Tahsildar died. The landed 
property which Noor Mahomed left, has been the subject of litigation 
between Mehroonnissa (Mrs. Church), her son, and the other heirs of 
Noor Mahomed. From her own statement given below, it will appear 
bow Mis. Church became Mrs. Noor Mahomed : — j 

“ I became acquainted with Noor Mahomed, tehsildar, in 1879 at 
Chtinar at the ball held in the house of the Civil Suigeon. I was a 
stibsciiber to that ball. The tehsildar was also invited to the ball as a 
guest by the Civil Surgeon, and he joined in dancing. I did not dance 
with him, but a friend introduced me to him. I lived with my mother 
at that time. In 1880 A. 1 ). I left my mother for ever, and went to the 
tehsildar. After I met the tehsildar in the ball at Chtinar and before 
the marriage I met him on several occasions. He used to meet me 
with the knowledge and consent of my mother. My mother and I 
both liked his paying me visits. I intended to get married with the 
tehsildar when I was living with my mother and before I went to the 
tehsildar. My mother did not approve of the marriage, on the cou- 
tiary she was against it. She became reconciled to me two or three 
months after the marriage. I was married with the tehsildar at Inayet 
Hussain’s house 10 or 15 days after coming to Benares. Sabt Ahmad, 
svui of Inayet Hussain and another person, whose name I do not know, 
were as witnesses in my marriage, and it was t he first time that I came 
to Inayet Hussain’s house. I came accompanied with Ashraf Hussain 
and a nurse. The tehsildar came there on the day of inarn.igc. 1 
lived m Inayet Hussain’s house to or 15 days with the females, whose 
names I do not know, nor can I mention them. There were three 
women, two widows and one unmarried giil. But whose widows and 
whose daughteis weie they I do not know. I used to talk with Sabt 
Ahmad when I lived in his house and l appealed before him. I be 
came a purdnnashin lady when I got married, and befoie that I used 
to appear freely before the public as Eurasian ladies do. I had of my 
own accoid adopted Mahomedan costume one month before the mat- 
nafce. It was 8 days before my adopting Mahomedan costume when 
the tehsildar first communicated to me hi-, desire to many me. He 
first communicated to me his desire in the outer thilan of my house at 
Chtinar. I was standing in the verandah. He came having paid visit 
to my mother. He began to conveise and communicated his desire. 
He told me that if I wished to please linn I should change my costume 
and embrace Mahomedanism. He communicated to me his desire of 
marriage 111 October, 1879. Perhaps the tehsildar came once to my 
house in 1S79 when my mother was not at home. He came’ without 
sending a ticket into the dining-room where I was not sitting. I was 
not sin prised with his behaviour that he entered my room without 
giving information. His entering the room in this manner did not 
offend me, but I was pleased. And sometimes before this I prayed to 
(hid in my mind that the time might come when the tehsildar would 
show Ins willingness to marry me. The attention and regards he pre- 
viously used to pay to me increased my hope th it he would marry me. 

I used to shake hands with him since I met him first. Whenever he 
shook hands with me I thought he did so coidially. My father used to 
send my mother sufficient money for our maintenance. My father died 
last year.” 


Over a lakh of suits, or an increase of 2 x /z per cent, over the preceding 
year, were instituted in the Central Provinces during 1S90. Different 
and opposite reasons are given by different District officers. One is 
disposed to attribute the increase to good harvests and general pros- 


perity, while another puts it down to bad crops and widespread 
distress. The causes of decrease in some of the districts are stated 
to be “extension of industrial enterprise,” “improved condition of the 
people,” slackness of trade,” “cholera,” See. 


In a suit for divorce — Long v. Long and Johnson — the husband peti- 
tioned for dissolution of marriage on the ground of the wife’s adultery 
with the co-respondent. The respondent did not enter appearance but 
the co-respondent denied adultery and pleaded collusion. The case 
was heard # by Mr, Justice Butt with a common jury. The husband 
swore that the wife had, after repeated denials, admitted to him in 
writing, that the co-respondent had had connection with her, but with- 
out her consent. The jury found that the co -respondent had commit- 
ted adultery and assessed the damages at £ 50. The adjudication of 
the question whether the respondent had committed adultery was 
within the province of the Judge, and he summoned her to make a 
statement if she pleased. The wife attended and volunteered her 
evidence. She admitted that the co-respondent had connection with 
her but that she lnd been forced and had not been in any way a con- 
senting party. Aftaid to confess the truth, she said in-cross-examina- 
tion, she had denied the fact to her husband. The Judge found her 
weak, both mentally and physically, and the charge against her not 
proved. He therefore refused to grant the dissolution of marriage. 
Probably taking compassion on weak woman, he ultimately dismiss- 
ed the suit against the wife and gave judgment against the cores- 
pondent for damages assessed by the jury and costs. 

No Canal Officer in Bengal shall henceforth be invested with magis- 
terial poweis to try cases under Part IX of Act III (B. C.) of I S76, 
unless he has — 

(1) served for five years in the Public Works Department ; 

(2) passed the departmental standard language examination in 

Hindustani, and, if employed in Orissa or Midnapore, passed 
a colloquial examination to be held by the Superintending 
Engineer in Uriya or Bengali, respectively, and 

(3) passed a prescribed examination in Law. * 

Officers who joined the service before the 1st January 1S81 will not 
be required to pass the examination in Law, but as reg.irds those who 
joined after that date, passing the above examination will have pre- 
ferential claim to the charge of an irrigation division. 

It is a wise step that Sir Charles Elliott has taken, but the better 
course would be still to make the officers in this and the other services 
conform to the law. 


It speaks of the rapid advancement of Bengal under Sir Charles 
Elliott that the very Sonthals are now enlightened by petroleum. In 
consequence, Government have found it necessary to extend to their 
parts the necessary rules legulaling the traffic. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has diiected that so much of Act XII of 1886 (the Petroleum 
Act, 1886) as tel lies to dangetous petroleum, and the importation of 
peti oleum shall have force and effect in the Sonthal Pcrgunnahs. 

Is an application for a post under Government chargeable with stamp 
duty ? The Magistrate of Midnapore requites, by a notice in the 
Gazette, each application for the post of Record-keeper to bear a 
Court-fee stamp of eight annas. While Mr. Dutt thus tries for an 
income to Government in however small a degree, the editor or printer 
of the Gazette goes into unnecessary expense in the same behalf. 
notice is dated 16th May and notifies that “ the post will be disposed of 
on the 10th June.” The notice is continued to the 17th June. 

THE following paragraph appears in the Standard newspaper of 
Madras of the 15th June 1891 as one of its Notes 
“ The best story about Mrs. Disraeli finds no place in Sir William 
Fraser’s volume. When Dizzie and his wife went to stay with the old 
Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye, Mrs. Disraeli insisted on mov- 
ing the bed fiorn one side of the room to the other. Asked what th ,b 
meant, she explained that the duke slept in the other side of the wa , 
and that if she lay against she would be able to boast ever afterwards 
that she had slept between the two greatest men in Englaud. That, at 
all events, was the tale Disraeli used to tell, though, as he delighted m 
his wife’s amusing foibles, he may have invented it. Another of o* 
anecdotes was about the first meeting of Lady Beaconsfield and ^ ,r 
Richa d 1*6 m pie. Sir Richard called at Dizzy’s house, and was shpwj 
into the drawing room. Presently Dizzy, who was busy writing, heait* 
a loud scream and a heavy fall. He rushed upstairs, and- found 
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his wife had fallen into a dead swoon at the sight of Sir Richard’s 
striking features.” 

That appears in the Standard under the head of Notes— whatever 
that may import. For, we do not know if that is to be taken a* one 
of our contemporary’s occasional Notes. If it is, then surely editorial 
note-making, by far the most important literary function of a journalist, 
is as easy down the Coast as the issue of false paper. For these notes 
do not appear to be manufactured on the establishment or first-hand- 
They are miscellaneous in subject and various in treatment, and ap- 
parently made up of pickings from different sources, Indian and Eu- 
ropean. This note under notice comes startlingly after an* account of 
the Safir defamation case, without the slightest note of warning. 
There had been no previous talk of Sir William Fraser’s book or of 
Disraeliana, and it is followed by a “ note if note it deserves to be 
railed— or rather another anecdote of another personage on a differ- 
ent topic, namely, an anecdote of the Count Tolstoi illustrating the 
power of music. It has apparently little business in the Madras 
journal and is evidently a picking from a European source. If we had 
any doubt on the point, that was dispelled on discovering the selfsame 
“note” of the Madras Standard itTthe Indian Planters' Gazette of the 
17th June. The two days’ difference of date does not admit of the 
Bengal paper deriving its paragraph from the Madras journal. The 
inference is irresistible that they both draw it from a common source, 
and probably a European one. In the Bengal journal, the paragraph 
appears under the head of Home Notes— that is, London Letter. It 
lests upon the honour of our contemporary’s Correspondent to explain 
how his paragraph got into the Madras paper. The Madras Standard 
does not pay for its Notes, but evidently gathers them from different 
sources. 


They held a dose consultation in the rooms of the British Indian 
Association over the recently passed law popularly known as 
the Age of Consent Act raising the age of consent of girls from 
10 to 12 years, over which an insensate long howl was raised. The 
President absented himself, leaving the conduct of the consultation 
10 Raja Pearymohun Mookerjee and Baboo Jodoo Lai Mullick 
with the inevitable Secretary. Reporters were not allowed, though 
it was announced to be a public meeting. The persons present 
are said not to have numbered more than 200. The meeting 
resolved upon a committee of the chief garbhadhanists to consider 
what steps should be taken in the matter. The President of the year 
of the Association, Maharaja Jotendro Mohun TAgore, is not for con- 
tinuance of the agitation. His counsel is— Wait and watch the 
operation of the law, before you take further steps in the matter. We 
hope the other Garbhadhanists will see their way, like the Maharaja, 
to accepting the measure. 

The military Commission in Manipur for the trial nf military and 
political offenders is still in Session. The execution of retributive, if 
not retaliatory, justice is proceeding with Saxon celerity in the over- 
awed capital, Kajno, convicted of the murder of Mr. Grimwood, 
has been hanged. Subadar Narayan, an ex-sepoy of the British service, 
has been despatched on the gallows for treason. He protested his 
innocence to the last. Before mounting the steps, he declared he 
"as innocent ; on the platform he called God to witness his inno- 
cent death, and said he was being made a scapegoat, because he was 
a poor and not a rich man. He was only silent at tins moment of the 
drop. Colonel Sammoo Singh, Major Aiya Parel and the Tongal 
Major or General are already under sentences of death. Since then 
the Jubraj alias Tikendrajit alias Senapati has been ordered to be 
hanged. Anglo-Indian indignation could not be satisfied with less. 
Hie trial of the Regent has concluded and that of the Sennpati 
Angao Senha is pioceeding. 

The defence of the Princes has been miserably mismanaged. 
Without proper legal assistance, they are being tried and they have 
submitted themselves to be tried as ordinary subjects of the Queen, 
under a procedure of the Commission’s own, a procedure under which 
no Magistrate in India would be allowed to try the meanest subject 
of Her Majesty. Instead of a noble defence, they descended to the 
low, petty artifices of a muktear or village pettifogger. 


Court or the Special Commission consist of Colonel Mitchell, 
2 nd Gurkhas, Major Ridgeway, 42nd Regiment, and Mr. Davis, De- 


puty Commissioner of Kohima. The charges against Tikendrajit are 
—waging war against the Empress of India, and abetment of murder 
of Mr. Quinton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, Colonel Skene, Com- 
mandant, 42nd Regiment, Mr. Cossin, Assistant Socretaiv, and Lieu- 
tenant Simpson, 43 r d Regiment. A third charge was added towards 
the close of the trial— that of murder. But the Commission found him 
guilty of the first two ouly and had the justice not to find him guilty of 
the murder. All the same, he is sentenced as a murderer, j.makey NaMi 
Bysark, the so-called counsel of the condemned Senapati, complains 
that “ the doomed Prince was given neither the chance nor the time 
to have his case properly conducted by a professional advocate even 
from Cachar,” although he, Bysack, being selected to defened the Prince, 
“ the Court shewed some leniency on me to conduct perhaps a fair 
trial lasting about a week.” The leniency to the advocate instead of 
the Prince, we are afraid, completed the ruin of the latter. Efforts 
are now being made to plead at Simla, where the papers of the trial 
have been sent up for confirmation of the order passed by the Court, 
for mercy to the Prince. Mr. Anandmohan Bose, bairister-at-law, has 
been asked to take up the case. The prisoner has telegiaphed to the 
Viceroy for permission to be represented befoie him by the barrister. 
We do not see how a prayer for his only chance of justice can in reason 
be rejected. The trial at Manipur is necessarily a mockery, in spite of 
the best intentions of Government and the best exertions of the officers 
composing the Court. The defence is a farce. Mr. Bysack, the emi- 
nent advocate and international lawyer, engaged on Rs. 1,000 net in all 
to conduct.it, is, we believe, a Dacca man who went to the frontier as 
an underling in the Public Works Department at Kohima. There he 
got into difficulties from which he escaped by escaping from British 
India into the Manipur State. There is no P. W. D. in Manipur 
nor Government of writing requiring clerks. However, Bysack 
is a man of resources if not of varied accomplishments. He had been 
an amateur singer and obtained employment as music master to the 
son of one of the princes or nobles on Rs. 15 a month. This income 
he ekes out with a few rupees per month as Bengali and English tutor 
in another family. Can the British sense of fairplay be satisfied with 
giving such an advocate to the worst enemy of England ? 


The Advocate of Ganga Prasad Varma, the cheap printer and publisher 
— not by appointment— of the Congress, is ipso facto the advocate of 
that nebulous body— say, star — floating about in vacant space in the 
Indian universe. This sort of constructive allegiance may not be a 
dignified connection, but our contemporary has given it at least the 
appearance of respectability by a zeal and persistency worthy of a 
better cause. Since fust it became visible in the fnmament of the 
Western coast, the new political planet has passed through many 
vicissitudes and tnals. It has flout ished and it has decayed. Just 
now it is on the sere and yellow leaf. Day after day, the best men 
are turning their backs on it. Fust went out the veteran statesman 
Raja Madhav Row, whose adhesion on the occasion of the Madras 
session had been hailed as a tower of strength. Then the Madras 
President himself left under pressure of his coieligionists, and last 
not least the President of the Eurasian Association who was ready 
to preside at the last Congiess was prevented by his people from 
having anything to do with the “natives.” These are typical* de- 
fections of the most important character showing the advanced 
state of rottenness within. But our contemporaiy cared not for 
such signs. Whoever else might desert the Cause, the Advocate 
was sure to cling. And the Advocate loves all Cong ress belongings, 
and adopts the entire Congress platform with all its planks, rotten 
and all. Of course it has adopted all the loves and hates of the 
Congress. Hence the singleness of purpose with which it has pursued 
the present Lieutenant-Governor of Upper India. The pretensions 
of the Congress have imposed upon no officials, but they have kept 
their own counsel. Sir Auckland Colvin has not been permitted that 
advantage. In an evil hour for all parties, the Father of the Congress 
employed his syren art upon the ruler of the North-Western Provinces 
but without effect. If coaxing failed, Mr. Hume tried bullying — all 
to no purpose. Mr. Huine is an able and above all, an indefati- 
gable correspondent, but he got more than his match— in ability 
certainly— in his conespondent. Iiis indiscreet passion for contro- 
versy drew upon the Congiess a scathing exposure from the brilliant 
pen of the Lieutenant-Governor. From that moment, Sir Auckland 
Colvin became the vete noire of the Congress camp. 
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Years have passed since then and Time the great Surgeon has bound 
lip the gaping wounds and healed the sores. But not so with the 
Lucknow journal. If Mr. Hume himself with the generosity of an 
English gentleman /nay be disposed to forget or at least forgive the 
enemy, his Varma's Advocate is for cruel and endless war. Certainly, it 
is only in this Lucknow newspaper that the feelings of bitterness are 
maintained with all the freshness of 1888. It is thus that the Ad- 
vocate still pursues with unrelenting animosity the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor who made no scruple to tell the world that he saw nothing in 
the air-bladder of a national Indian Congress. In the eye of this 
journal it seems impossible for anything decently good or wise to 
come out of Sir Auckland Colvin. And nothing of evil can happen 
in any pan of the Lieutenant-Government but the Lieutenant-Governor 
is the author of it. The temple riot at Benares, various as are the 
causes assigned lor it by different parties, was somehow caused by the 
Government. The Municipal Commissioners ? Why, they are but the 
ueatmes of a icmorseless Ruler. The deadlock in the Cawnpore 
municipality is also due to the Lieutenant-Governor. At Lucknow too, 
he is to blame. It is the same — here, there, everywhere. The un- 
speakable Colvin is at the bottom of it all. 

The Advocate , is, as in duty bound, a go-ahead journal. It has 
mu only emancipated itself from the superstition of the later 
Latins who held De mortui r nil nisi bonum , but it stales death 
m the face with perfect sangfroid . With cool cynicism, it notices the 
death of a brother in another land, who had presumed to diffei fiom 
itself and to find fault with the Congress. In its rage against the dead, 
n fm gets the latter’s name, calling it the Allen Indian Mail, The 
defunct paper is characterised as “a gieat ravisher of our countiy. 11 
What a tlieadful monster of letter-press it must have been 1 

'1 hk methods of treatment of the Advocate are, of course, go-ahead. 
Heie is an instance m point. The Indian Daily Hews has been com- 
plaining, to use the Advocate's language, 

“ that the Calcutta shop keepers are becoming more and more dis- 
respectful to the ladies who go foi their own shoping (sic,), these peo- 
ple lake advantage of the ladies (a/V. ) ignorance of the Indian verna- 
culars and use bad language.” 

Our contemporary cannot help admitting as a general proposition that 

“ The rogues who icsort to these practices deserve chastisement at 
the hands of all gentlemen.” 

The admission is evidently against the grain, though. For the 
Advance soon minifies its effect by bringing a counter -charge against 
the victimised ladies. Interrogates the Lucknow paper — 

“ But will our contempotaiy teach the mem sahebs to be more punc- 
tual in then payments and less abusive to the blackies.” 

And then goes on to give its peisonal testimony in support of the 
< haige, pointing it with a word of its own coining : — 

“ We have heard of not a few cases when dogs have been let loose 
on pool traders, when they had the affi outness to demand money from 
the mem sahibs 

The “ afn outness ” of demanding the puce of goods is, no doubt, 
an intolerable nuisance, specially to one not overblessed with the 
wherewithal to make the demand good. But surely that is no reason 
for hounding the creditors, even though they were the most uncon- 
scionable duns in the woild. The question, however, is, Is it true? 
and to what extent ? We much doubt it. No such suspicions distuib 
our contempoiai y’s seienity. Accoidingly, he proceeds straight to 
delivei judgment : — 

“The less the kicking, abusing and thrashing of 11 ox wallas, the 
less we will hear of scenes described by our Calcutta contempoiai y.” 

Whatever other shortcomings may be noticed in it, that is certainly 
a neat disposal of a difficult practical question. The matter noticed 
by the Indian Daily Hews is no newfangled or sentimental complaint. 

It is a substantial recognised grievance, which has hitherto baffled all 
i‘ffm ts for its lemoval. But nothing is impossible to the inaster-mind. 
'The Lucknow editor makes shoit wmk of it. And this without 
Mining out of his sthan— his sanctum. He know the cause of the 
trouble. He sees plainly that the contumacy and insolence and 
»uu ageous behaviour of the shopkeepers in Chandney Chonk, 
Calcutta, ate but teyrisals taken for the lowdy dishonesty of ! 
English l, idles of the Upper Provinces who, not content with 
calling the itinerant vendors of millinery and other goods, from 
whom they make puichases, blackies and other names, actually 
let loose their dogs at the poor fellows when they demand payment. 


On the cessation of the cause the effect as a matter of course will 
cease. Let the European ladies be honest and sober and the Mnho- 
medan tradesmen will no more molest the ladies who come in their 
way. Such is the cool deliverance of Congress journalism* It be- 
comes all the more noteworthy for the miracle involved. The inhu- 
manity of Up-country ladies to Boxwnllns as the cause of tho Ihxd- 
mashi of the shopkeepers of Calcutta, is quite equal to the connection 
between Goodwin Sands and the light-house. 
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RAMPORE AFFAIRS. 

Three weeks ago, we published an English version 
of the speech made in Urdoo by Mr. William 
Kaye, the Commissioner of Rohilkund and Agent to 
the Lieutenant-Governor for the N.-W. Provinces, 
at a Durbar held at Rampore on the 1 6th of last 
month, which shewed in detail the arrangements 
made by Government for the carrying on of the 
administration of that state during the minority of 
the young Navvab. We have watched with some 
interest how the final orders of Government in that 
connection were received by the inhabitants of 
that state and the Mahomedan community in 
general of the North West. We find that, on the 
29th ultimo, a Durbar was held at the residence 
of Navvab Sufder Ali Khan Bahadur, the President 
of the Council of Regency at Rampur, which was 
attended by a large number of gentlemen, officers of 
the state and members of the Rampore Family. At 
that Durbar, the Nawab President made a speech, 
of which the following is a translation : — 

“Gentlemen, I have invited you to this meeting for the pm pose <>f 
consulting you m lespect of a paiticular affair. It is a matter of the 
greatest regret that the valuable life of an officer of high position, was 
untimely sacrificed by the hands of Budmashes — the pains of which 
regret shall continue in my heart and in those of all of you to the end 
of our lives. The regiet is the gieater, because up to this date, no 
clue has been found of such a serious affair, nor has any trace been 
yet obtained of the murdeiers. As a result of this, the Government 
of India have found it necessary to make new ariangements for the 
administration of this state, as you gentlemen have all heard from the 
lips of the Agent to Government himself in public Durbar. In his 
speech, that gentleman stated, among other things, that if the autho- 
rities of Rampore had exerted their utmost for the anest of the mm- 
deters, the real facts of this diabolical deed would have been dis- 
covered and the administration of the state would have been possible 
by a Council composed of Natives. Neither the culprits have been 
secured, nor have the officers of Rampore succeeded yet in discovering 
a clue to the occutrence. It has therefme become necessary to make 
a change in the administration. 

Gentlemen, I have no objection to the arrangements ordered by Gov- 
ernment. Whatever may be considered pioper and expedient, it is 
the mity of all of us to carry out. But our great regret and soiruw 
anse fiom the fact that, owing to no clue being found of the real facts 
of the minder, a grave blame has bepn cast upon us, and on that 
gtound a new airangement is ordered to be made in the administra- 
tion of the state. And this opprobiiuin shall stick to us during the 
whole of out lives. I therefore beg of you gentlemen, that no stone 
should be left "unturned in finding out a clue to the perpetrators of tins 
foul deed. I and all of you gentlemen should exert our utmost, m 
tracing the culprits and place the lesult of our exertions before His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor. In addition to the amounts which 
have been notified on behalf of the Government and His Highness 
the Nawab Bahadur and the Council of Regency, to be paid as a le- 
ward to those who will trace out the offenders, I am ready to spend 
money from my own pocket for the elucidation of this matter. If there 
be any dangei u> life, I shall place myself in fiont of you gentlemen. 
If there be any fear of the honor of any of you or of any infmmer 
being at stake, I shall pin forward my own honor as a shield to the 
honor of all of you. 1 have a sanguine hope, that you, gentlemen, 
will accept this appeal of mine, and will try to the utmost of your 
power, and consider the discoveiy of this affair as the cause of y our 
good and advancement, and you will thereby merit the approbation 
of the Government and of His Highness the Nawab Bahadur. In the 
event of no clue being found to this case, (which God forbid) you have 
no idea what misfortunes may befall me and all of you. At that time 
there would be no means of pieventing the same. Neither I shall be 
able to shew my face, nor shall any one of you, gentlemen, have any 
claim xipnti the state. I have applied to the Government, with the 
concurrence of the members of the Council of Regency, for two 
1110111115’ time. What a good thing it would be, if tlnough the 
help and exeition of you, gentlemen, a clue to this deed is dis- 
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covered before the expiry of thot period. The Government 
have considered it necessary to make a change m the admmis- 
nation, chiefly on account of the nuuderers not beuw traced 
as I have already nliseived. The changes which will take place 
in this new line of administration, can be easily estimated by 
> out selves,— thete is no need of my descubing ihem. This Malio- 
1 ned a 11 state has always temained in the hands of Maliomedan ad- 
ininistiators, and we aie all accustomed to that administration, and 
we can also hope for the continuation in futme of the present condi- 
tion. What a happy thing would it be if, tliiough you* hearty effoits 
and attention, the case could be brought to a satisfactory issue.” 

The above will shew the intense feeling of the 
people of Rampore at the prospect of h European 
official being placed at the head of the administration 
of that Mahomedan state. What is the light in 
which the proposed change has been viewed by 
the people of the Upper Provinces, will appear 
from the extracts from a number of Urdoo news- 
papers published by the Lucknow Advocate 

The Hindustani (Lucknow) : “ I lie appointment of a European at 
K. impure is a gieat mistake, it will be much unpopular with the people 
,is a direct interference. We cannot understand who is responsible 
I >r the piesent meddlesome policy of the Government” 

The Ntijm-ul-Akhoar (Etawa) : *• If some couspuatms have killed 
a fuvounte of the Uritish Government, we do not see .my justification 
in punishing the whole state by the appointment of a Emopean 
Mmistei.” 

The Imperial Paper Lahme : ‘We do not know why a European 
has been appointed in place of a Native Minister. Is there 110 pci son 
in Kampoie to do this work ? If not in Rampoiethen is there deiath 
<,f good men in the United Piovmces? In the appointment of a Euro- 
pean we fear the mm of the state by the mtioductiou of English 
tleineut.” 

The Victoria Paper (Sialkote) : “ In Native States, it is better to have 
Natives as Mimsteis. In N. W. I\ theie aie good many natives 
beiiei able to do the work of a Fume Minister than a Emopean, why 
Ins appointment is not picfeired.” 

The Tajul Akhbar (Kuwal Kindi) : “ We expected .Sir Auckland 
Colvin would, by appointing a Native to the post, lelieve the people 
of the state fiom anxiety, but he lias done quite the icveisc of what 
was expected by the people.” 

The Kohmur (Lahoie) characterises the appointment as an unneces- 
saiy inteifeience in affairs cf the state. 

The Azad (Lucknow) is not satisfied with the appointment, and says 
it is beyond the power of any body to undo i». 

I he CVttj m-u l- Hind and the Rahbar of Mmadabad do not like the 
appointment so also many olheis like the Punjab Gazette, Paisa Aktibar 
and A \isim A a. 

We regret to find that this decision of Government 
in regard to the state of Rampore has caused great 
uneasiness amongst the conservative Mahomed ans 
of the North West. But we can scarcely affect to be 
surprised. The catastrophe that took place at Ram- 
pore, was evidently caused by the deceased Gener- 
- al Aziinopddeen’s own contempt for the feelings and 
opinions of the profoundly Mahomedan population of 
that stale, and his great zeal in introducing and carry- 
ing out # so-called improvements in the administration, 
according to English ideas, in spite of the opposition 
of all others, with only the strong support of the Bri- 
tish Government. And our view is borne out by the 
following words which escaped the lips of Mr. Kaye 
at the Durbar of the x 6 th May : — 

if “ The world has ptoduced few men like General Azimooddcen Khan 
lJuludur. Wb.ilevei lie intended lo do, he used id throw his whole 
heart in accomplishing it. 'Whatever airangements t>» new measures 
he desired to introduce into the Kampoie State, however disagieeable 
to some persons, he earned them through for the welfare, advancement 
and prosperity of Kampoie. At last the result was that he gave up 
his life for the cause of Kampoie.” 

Now we think that the deceased General's intro- 
duction of new measures was rather too fast, which 
the inhabitants of that out of the way state were 
unable to follow. We wonder that Sir Auckland 
Colvin's Government did not see it, and did not pre- 
vent his running so fast. 

Even in the most advanced Provinces of British 
India, and the most well educated native communi- 
ties, Government have always hesitated to introduce 
new measures and improvements, however the same 
might be for the good oY the country or th£ welfare 
of the people. And such measures have only been 
gradually and partially introduced, when the people 


have acquiesced in them ; and it has taken years be- 
fore any such measure has gained ground. But here 
in a Mahomedan state, a go-a-head reformer of the 
heterodox school was allowed by the British Govern- 
ment, without consulting the feelings of the inhabi- 
tants, to introduce improvements and new mea- 
sures, which, in his opinion alone, were for the 
welfare, advancement and prosperity of the state — 
which he was simply administering during the 
minority of a minor Mahomedan Prince. He ac- 
cordingly, in four years, introduced numerous im- 
provements of a character which the Government 
have not probably thought proper to introduce in 
British India in forty years. 

In this connection, we are glad to quote from the. 
speech of the Marquis of Salisbury, delivered on the 
20th May last at Glasgow, the following passage 
which appears to us to he very appropriate, and to 
enunciate a very sound and statesmanlike policy : — 

“Of the Khedive of Egypt he roiild <?pe:ik in quite ;i diflfeient tone. 
The levival of Egypt dm mg the past few yeais had been one of tin- 
most wondeifu! things that our generation had seen. He did not 
ignore the shaie whicii oui officers, milirniy and civil, had had in the 
revival, and the greatest possible honour was due to Sir Evel>n 
Haiing and Sir Francis Grenfell. (Cheers.) All these things weie fm 
good. Those Mahomedan communities weie impiovmg yeni by ye.n 
Wliat was weak m them was thrown off, and what was stioug in them 
was developed. We had hopes of a little development among our own 
Mahomedan population in India, but with lespecl to all those Isl.unu 
populations, we must always remember that they were Mahomedaii* 
We must not attempt to impose upon them the development or the 
exact growth of the West. They would develop m their m inner ami 
after their nature. If they had a good larch tiee they could not by anv 
connivance make it glow like an oak. They would only spoil then 
larch and cover themselves with ridicule if they attempted it. The 
same thing was true of nations. They must, whether in fmngn 
countries or in their own dominion, be patient with the fact that they 
were developing them.” 

That is the very truth on the subject and the key 
to true kingcraft in the best sense. 

ANECDOTES OF HYDERABAD 
CELEBRITIES. 

AFXAL-UD-UOWLA AND SALAK JUNG I. 

TlIE father of the present Ni/ain was His Highness Af/.al- 
u<l-Dowla Bahadur, long the Ruler of the Deccan, and, with 
the help of his great minister Nawah Salar Jung, a splendid 
Ruler. He was a good soul — a simple heart. But hR 
eccentricities were many and formidable. Although he had 
a most irritable temper, he had a generous heart. The 
following story furnishes a fine illustration of his eccentricity, 
irritability and generosity. 

In those days street brawls and riots were very common, 
and they frequently ended in bloodshed and loss of human 
life. As a preventive measure against this evil, S^lar Jung 
issued an order restricting the use of arms by the Arabs 
under certain conditions. This order was distasteful to th** 
Arabs themselves, and it roused their ire against Salar Jung. 

With a view to overthrow Salar Jung’s Ministry,’ the 
Arabs conspired to poison the sovereign’s mind against him, 
and spread a report to the effect that he had entered into 
a secret treaty with the British binding himself to hand 
over the Nizam’s Dominions to that Bower for a “ considera- 
tion ” and that, as a preliminary step towards that end, the 
people were being disarmed. When this report reached 
His Highness, through the zenana agency and in a magni- 
fied form of course, His Highness Hew into a rage, and sent 
a most insulting message to Salar Jung, the sum and sub- 
stance of which was that the latter should send his Begum 
to the Royal Harem the next evening. 

On the royal mandate being made known to Salar Jung, 
he bowed his head in reverence, and told the messenger to 
inform Hi.s Highness that he (Salar Jung) as His Highness’s 
slave would obey the royal command to the letter. 

The great Minister dismissed the messenger with ap- 
parent cheerfulness, but his heart sank within him. What 
may not a despot do ? Once within the Palace walls, will 
the honor of his wife be safe ? What’s to be done ? Should 
he disobey the royal order? No, he dares not. For then, 
who knows ? the consequence might be far worse. But the 
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order was so very iniquitous and inhuman — how could he 
have the heart even to mention it to his wife ? Yet she must 
he informed of it at once. 

When I )ulan Pasha (Lady Salar Jung) heard the royal 
mandate from the lips of* her husband, she became thought- 
ful and grave for a moment, after which her countenance 
brightened up, and she said with a smile : — 

“ Fear not, my lord, there will be no harm done to me. 
Our Royal Master only means to test your devotion to him. 

1 will go to the Palace, as desired by His Highness, and, 
depend upon it, I shall come out of it unscathed. I will 
go with till the pomp and splendour due to my position.” 

Salar Jung tried to look cheerful, but still his heart mis- 
gave him. After a good deal of hesitation, he decided — 

“ My duty to my sovereign must give way to all other 
considerations. Obedience to my master is the motto of 
my life — obedience in everything. Come what will — the royal 
order mnst be obeyed, even if it be at the sacrifice of my 
honor which is a thousand times more precious than life. 
May God help me to keep this resolution.” 

The next evening a little before sun-set, Dulan Pasha 
started for the royal harem in grand state. The bearers 
carried the miatia (palanquin) fast, but faster than they 
travelled the hurkurras , and before the mianct reached the 
Palace, the hurkurras brought the news of the lady’s ap- 
proach to His Highness. 

On hearing the news, His Highness expressed himself 

agreeably surprised. He then enquired of Nawab M , 

who was a great favorite with His Highness and who hap- 
pened to be present at the time, 

“ Do you think Salar Jung himself has sent his Begum 
in obedience to my order, or she has come contrary to her 
husbands wish in order to please me ? ” 

Nawab M , who knew the truth, said — “ Tuksir, Salar 

Jung, as a devoted slave of Bundegane Ali, has willingly 
sent his Begum in obedience to Your Highness’s wish.” 
f Ht.s Highness. — “ Ha! Ha! all right. Go one of you and 
tell Dulan Pasha that she is my sister, and that she need 
not take the trouble to come and see me, but that 1 shall 
call on her one of these days with tokens of my brotherly 
affection.” 

The next day His Highness called at Salar Jung’s palace 
with heaps of jewellery and presented them to Dulan Pasha. 

It is said His Highness did not leave the Minister’s house 
until he was satisfied that Dulan Pasha had completely 
decorated herself with every one of those ornaments. 

Soon after this event, Salar Jung himself was also honored 
with costly K hi Hut. 

INSOLENCE OF RAILWAY SERVANTS. 

Railway Company, versus Bhola Nath Ghosc. 

Judgment. 

The accused in this case is charged with having travelled with a 
.short journey ticket and with having refused to produce his ticket 
when callcc^ upon to do so, and with being in a state 0/ intoxication 
and with having assaulted a Railway servant. Mr. Cesar, the ticket 
collector at Jamalpur, says that when the 9 up mail came at 
Jamalpur, he went to check 2nd class passenger tickets. He 
found the defendant who had alighted from the train proceed 
towards the Refreshment Room. He again and again asked the 
accused to show him his ticket, but the accused struck him on the 
chest and banged the door after him. Then he made his report to 
the Station Master who came and asked the accused to produce 
his ticket. The ticket was produced and was found to be a short 
journey ticket from Sain th ia to Nalhati. The accused says he was 
asleep and he was aroused from his sleep and was asked to produce 
his ticket. He was then called a thief and his hand was caught 
hold of and he was asked to come down. He denies even having 
a.saulted the ticket collector. Before the police the ticket col- 
lector deposed to the effect that accused got up in the carriage and 
refused to produce his ticket and also struck him. LI c was again 
shoved out afterwards. Neither before the police nor before me is 
any allusion made to the Hotel Khansama ever having supplied 
liquor to the accused. On the contrary it appears that the accused 
was asleep and was inside the carriage when Cesar first came up to 
him. Several witnesses have been examined in support of the 
prosecution. The witnesses have considerably amplified the 
original story. One says the accused was staggering and that Cesar 
was dealt one blow on the chest. The Khansama says he was 
shoved out of the carriage. Mr. Rose says the defendant also 
threatened to strike the ticket collector with a cane. The constable 
says the accused was vomiting. On the other side the accused has 


examined a few witnesses. The station master of Nalhati says he 
knew that the accused had a short journey ticket, and that the 
guard was informed of it, but the guard took it as a joke and gave 
no certificate. Then it is urged that the ticket collector woke up the 
defendant who said the guard knew of his having a short journey 
ticket with him, but that Mr. Cesar called him chotta and otherwise 
insulted him and tried to drag him out of the carriage and that the 
ticket collector caught hold of his hand in order to drag him 
out and that the accused evaded himself from his grasp. 

This is the sum and substance of the evidence adduced in this 
case. The question ior determination is whether the'accu&cd actual- 
ly committed the assault and if he did commit it whether it was a 
deliberate assault or whether there wds provocation or whether the 
hand of the accused had been caught hold of or whether the blow 
or shove was purely accidental. The complainant’s story as told be- 
fore me differs materially from the story as developed in first in- 
formation. The witnesses moreover do not support complainant’s 
statement. The complainant says he waB on the platform. His story 
that he came and demanded the passenger’s ticket and was struck, 
in reply passes belief as the cause. A man can hardly commit 
such au act without some reason. Cesar assigns no reason- 
able cause. Constable Komaluddin evidently views the whole 
matter with condensed (?) eye. He too says, Cesar came and asked for 
the ticket and was struck. Emaunally, the khansama, says the ticket 
collector was shoved, but has been inside the carriage. Rose says 
the ticket collector was on the foot board when a blow was given 
him. The statements arc so discrepant that I cannot accept this 
story as a genuine version of the aflair. Let us see what the de- 
fendant’s version is and in the first place the assistant Station Master 
says that the accused did complain to him that Cesar had assaulted 
him. Then the witnesses say his hand was caught hold of and no 
was being dragged out when he wrenched himself from Cesar’s 
grasp. According to Ccssar’s statement before the police the de- 
fendant was asleep. So I sec no reason for disbelieving his story corro- 
borated as it is by his servant and by a passenger. I am therefore 
of opinion that the accused had been roughly aroused from his sleep 
and that his hand had been caught hold of and that the ticket col- 
lector was insolent and used abusive epithets towards him. Natur- 
ally the defendant resented this conduct and when the ticket col- 
lector assumed the function of a policeman, he kicked him off. 
If there be any offence in this I think there was ample justification 
for the defendant to exceed the bounds of decency and civility. 
I am therefore of opinion that the accused cannot be held 
responsible for this charge. 

With reference to the charge that he was in a state of intoxi- 
cation, I think it is essential that the intoxication is to be such that 
a man is not able to take care of himself. Now the evidence 
adduced does not establish this point. The witnesses even of the 
complainant himself do not say he was in intoxication. They 
say he was slightly under the influence of liquor. There is no law 
which prevent* a man from travelling in a Railway carriage who 
has taken a glass of liquor which docs not intoxicate him. There 
is no proof that he committed any other offence. With reference 
to the first charge I atn of opinion that the accused had no inten- 
tion of defrauding the Railway Company. The deposition of the 
Nalhati station master establishes the point. He has moreover 
paid the excess fare. How he can be criminally prosecuted for refus- 
ing to produce his ticket, I do not see. It will then appear the ac- 
cused is not responsible for the act imputed to him. It has been 
argued and proved before me that this is not the first instance in 
which insult has been offered to gentlemen at Jamalpur by Mr. 
Cesar. His youth may have something to do with it. But it is a 
matter which cannot be passed over with silence. That he offered 
insult and was insolent to the defendant holding as he does a high 
position in life, cannot be doubted, and it is a matter of regret that 
this should be so in the face of the existing circulars, and that the 
matter therefore deserves to be brought to the notice of the autho- 
rities. Let the* defendant be acquitted.’ 

(Sd.) K. N. Mittfr, 

Deputy- Magistt ate. 

Monghyr, 8th June, 1891. 


THE FUTURE WAR. 

Under the title “The German Marine at the Eleventh Hour,” 
there appeared in Germany a brochure, which has produced a pro- 
found sensation in that country. We give below a translation of the 
dramatic part of the pamphlet — the two naval battles supposed to 
have been fought between the French and the Germans on the coasts 
of the North Sea : — 

Eight hours after the declaration of the war, the French squa- 
dron appears in sight of Hcligoland # 

Dismay , reigns on every side of Germany. The ports are 
blocked, the Skager-Rack is barred up by a flotilla of French 
ironclads, 
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Bremen, Hamburg and Kiel are filled with marines, soldiers and 
officers, all anxious and running about, some working on the fortifica- 
tions, and others arming the ships. VVilliamshafcn especially, the 
key of the Gulf of Jade, the first port of war in the empire, is in 
feverish excitement. It is before this town that the fate of the 
campaign is to be decided. 

The French Admiral commands the sea from Heligoland to 
Wangerog ; he slowly approaches from the shores, explores the 
ridges, sounds the depths, takes precaution against the explo- 
sive engines stored up by the enemy. At last, the German fleet 
appear at the entrance of the Gulf of Jade. 

It is a day of September, foggy and cold. » 

The night, closing suddenly, favours at first the German Admiral : 
he is better acquainted with the secrets of the defence, knows the 
dangerous passes and profits by them. Toward the evening, by 
the favour of the darkness, he orders of his steamers towing a 
flotilla of torpedoes a movement towards the west : the enterprise 
succeeds. Scarcely in sight of Wangerog, when the towing steamers 
change the direction and sail in a right line from the coast of 
Heligoland, sure of falling in with a part of the French squadron. 

The silence is complete,— -the solitude gloomy and dismal. All 
ot a sudden, the heavy mass of ironclads appears across the dark- 
ness ; and before the warning* has been given, the torpedoes arc 
launched : two or three explosions resound, some pale glimmerings 
shine in the darkness of the night with cries of death. Two 
French ironclads arc blown up, throwing some sheaves of fire 
on the dark horizon. 

Not losing an hour, the Germans pursue their advantage, pro- 
fiting by the surprise and tumult of their sudden attack. Every- 
where the waters arc ploughed by the dark engines of war : the 
French torpedo-boats meet the German torpedo-boats ; the electric 
light, freakish and irradiating in jets, marks out the way. The con- 
flict is terrible. The cries of agony come from the ships, which 
turn round and arc swallowed by the bottomless sea. The “ Suflrcn” 
and the “Richelieu” give way; the Lazarboat, in which all the 
wounded are gathered together, disappears, being broken by a 
torpedo, in the hazard of the battle. 

The right wing of the French squadron is annihilated. 

The German torpedo-boats, which at the dawn of day entered the 
Gulf of Jade, having escaped by a miracle the French cruisers, are 
hailed with acclamation by the enthusiastic sailors and by the whole 
population of Williamshafcn massed on the quays. 

But this triumph is not of long duration. The very looming, 
the French admiral receives from his own Government orders to 
destroy at any cost the establishments and dockyards of the Gulf 

of Jade. This order removes all his hesitation and enervation 

He advances by the pass of Wangerog and cuts direct for the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Jade. He has 8 ironclads, as many iron- 
plated cruisers, a good number of submarine mines and advice 
boats. 

The sky is of a dark blue ; the humid fog lies thick fur the 
watch. The “Konig Wilhelm,” placed on lookout, is the first to 
open fire on the French squadron. 

The cannonade begins, the ironclads throw out their grape 
shots and pursue the “ Konig Wilhelm ” in her retreat— the length 
of the road. 

1 hen the mines shine, the terrible dangers of the pass reveal 
themselves. The sea raised by the explosions, is stained with blood 
and encumbered with wrecks and corpses. A thick mist separates 
the enemies’ ships : the shells fly at random in the terrible conflict. 
Then a sudden light reveals the situation ; the French advance. 
Their torpedo-boats sink two cruisers, the “ Siegfried ” is broken 

into two by the “Saintc Barbe.” Despite the terrible effect of 

the mines and forts, the German fleet retreat being half annihilated. 

The next day is passed in anxiety. 

A pale sun, appearing in the livid skv, illuminates the Gulf of 
Jade. The disabled ships lie on the strand with human bodies 
mixed up, bleeding and mutilated. Some wrecks ’afe seen on the 
tainted surface of the waters. 

The French supply their vessels again with provisions, throw 
their dead into the unfathomable tomb of the sea, repair the damage 
done to their ships, and make their last disposition for the attack 
on Wilhelmshafen. The night passes clear and superb, every one 
is anxiously waiting for the morning. The morning dawns. Some 
light clouds repose on the sea. Through a thin sail, things appear 
to pass quickly ; the very air seems to take a feverish agitation. 

Suddenly some hoarse echoes resound. The shot-proof frigates 
and gunners attack energetically the last barrier, near which all 
the German fleet group for a desperate resistance. 

At a distance, in the scorching heat of the day, appear menacing 
the forts, the barracks, the coal-yards and the mole of Wilhclm- 
shafen. The order of the French Admiral is to approach the for- 
tifications about 2,000 metres and to commence the bombardment... 
To the silence of the night and the anxiety for the result of the 
battle, is succeeded the terrible roar of the cannonade. The atmos- 
phere is lighted by cannon-balls, discharged lrom the forts as well 

the ..shots fired by the French ironclads. 


1 he agonizing cries of officers and soldiers caused by the grape- 
shots are heard. The air is darkened by the smoke, soot, and 
charcoal, the German marine who play their last card, perform 
prodigies of valour. 

The pass is narrow, obstructed and sown with* explosive engines. 
Two ironclads alone can move in the front. The attack is difficult 
and long. Cruisers, advice boats and torpedo-vessels sink by turns. 
The shells, like hailstones of fire, strike the flanks of the ironclads, 
their reply, seen from a distance, docs not appear to be sure. 

The remainder of the German fleet having been annihilated, the 
result is no longer doubtful. The French ironclads, two by two, 
vomit their fires on Welheltnshafen. The terrified inhabitants flee, 
the coal-yards arc set on fire ; and the town and the forts arc soon 
reduced to heaps of ruin. 

The next day, a fleet of reinforcements having arrived from Cher- 
bourg, the towns of Cuxliafcn and Brenierhafeu arc bombarded in 
their turns. The French remain victorious but their loses are con- 
siderable ; it is a victory a la Pyrrbut. 

I ho loss of the German fleet is owing to the feebleness of their 
fortifications on the coasts, their over-confidence in the submarine- 
mines and the small number of their ironclads. 

When the issue of the combats in the Gulf of Jade has become 
known, a part of the French fleet of the Baltic has passed the 
Skagcr piloted by a flotilla of cruisers and advice-boats which know 
the passages. The Cattcgat is now free. The French vessels 
having freed the Sound are hailed with enthusiasm by the people of 
Copenhagen, no longer able to hide their sympathy. Soon the com- 
mandant of the squadron orders the ports of Pomerania to be block- 
ed up, and wishes to cast anchor at the south point of the isle of 
Lcland. Some days after, the whole of the French fleet, nine iron- 
clads and five large steamers landing 3,000 French infantry, appear 
opposite Kiel, with the intention ot making a landing at Friedrich- 
sort. 

The next day, a bloody and terrible battle is fought. The landing 
of the French army has been rendered impossible. The two fleets, 
mutilated and damaged, remain in sight of each other. But 
the moral effect of this rapid campaign has been immense. Anguish 
takes possession of anxious Germany. 

Before the first great battles have been fought on the Continent, 
peace is made. 

The Powers interpose, and France has taken her revenge. 



NOTE ON THE ADULTERATION OF 
BENGAL COTTON. 


By the Secretary, Upper India Chamber of Commerce . 

This cry is practically as old as the trade in the article between 
India and Europe, and the question has been a burning one all 
along, judging from the regulations promulgated by the East India 
Company, the more recent institution of the Cotton Frauds Act, 
as well as from the numerous resolutions from time to rime formu- 
lated on the subject by Chambers of Commerce and Buyers’ As- 
sociations both in India and Europe, the net results of which, a>* 
regards any improvement in quality having been effected, being 
nil. In a Market Report published in 1845, there arc records of 
great deterioration in grade and decrease in outturn ot this cotton ; 
and a Member of this Chamber informs the writer *^iat he has 
correspondence files in his possession, relating to Agra Cotton, dated 
back to 1864, throughout which complaints as to quality are pro- 
minent. Various have been the remedial measures suggested ; but 
at the present time there appears to be a marked preponderance 
oi opinion against the rc-introduction of the Cotton Frauds Act. 

In Europe there seemingly still exists a general misconception 
as to the place of origin ot the so-called “Bengal” Cotton, rlu 
popular idea being that the name indicates the part of India in 
which it is produced. The explanation of this is, that as Liver- 
pool gave the name of “Surats” to cotton shipped from the ports 
of Western India, so London first termed all that was imported 
from Calcutta “ Bcng.ils,” although the proportion of this staple- 
exported from that Presidency was then, and is still, insignificant. 
Prior to the railway era, cotton was boated by river to Calcutta, 
in considerable quantities, from Furruckabad, Agra, Muttra, Kalpi, 
&c., these districts becoming, early in the present century, the 
chief cotton-growing centres in Northern India, and giving 
the names to the classifications by which various grades and 
qualities of N.-VV. P. Cotton were known in the English markets. 
There is.also evidence of cotton shipped from Calcutta having been 
sold in Germany 50 years ago as “Banda,” “Jalloni” (Jclcyses,) 
“ Faria” (Faris), “ Catchowra the last mentioned being a poor 
article, practically sweepings ; and determination of class and 
quality by the use of the names above referred to is still understood 
by the older native dealers in Up-country markets. 

Thus cotton exported from the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
Rajputana and Central India, grown over an area which has 
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b:cn estimated at, taking the average of the last few years, 
about 5,500 square miles, was, for convenience sake, simply 
ilassed in t, to 4 grades, from “fair” to “ fine,” all under the 
comprehensive title of “ Bongals. ” Throughout the extent 
of country alluded, to, the differences in soil, climate, varieties 
of seed u ed, system of cultivation of the plant, and pre- 
paration ol crop for the market, are very great, resulting 
in the production of many sorts of cotton, differing in length 
of staple, strength, colour, texture ; and in the case of certain 
districts, containing 1 a large admixture of seed or leaf or both, and 
* ometimes sand or water. Under these circumstances it has been 
found practically impossible, owing to the decentralization of the 
trade, to select in quantity, or to buy in any given market, cotton 
that will exactly correspond with the “ Bcngals ” standard, parti- 
( ularly as the standard samples arc made up in Europe from the 
previous season’s shipments, and are sent out here in the autumn, 
before the new crop is in the market. In fact, the Up-country 
selector, acting for a firm that lias sold forward, has invariably the 
odds against him. If the crop is poorer in quantity than the pre- 
vious season’s, he has to buy above class if he means to keep up to 
the standard on which he sold /should it be good all round, lie gains 
nothing, as neither Indian Mill Agents nor purchasers for the 
native hand-spinning industry let a cotton go past them which meets 
their requirements as regard quality and price. 

'flic peculiarities of Up-country cotton and the difficulties of 
working the trade arc, beyond doubt, well known to the export 
firms ; and if a reform is to be attempted, surely it is they who 
should initiate action in the matter. The fact of no steps hav- 
ing been taken in this direction would seem, however, to point to 
the conclusion that, as in the ease of “ dirty wheat,” they care 
nothing for the future, and look only to the possibility of imme- 
diate gains. 

Although cotton from Western India was for a time known as 
“ Surats, ” Bombay shippers appear soon to have grasped how ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory and inapplicable such a term was for the 
article in which they dealt, and they have since designated the 
various productions as Broach, Oomrawattce, Khangown, See., 
according to the district wherein grown. These varieties they 
have again, in each instance, sub-divided and graded as “ fair ” to 
“fine ” as the season’s crop turns out. 

In Calcutta, jute and indigo are still sold, to a considerable ex- 
tent, by district and individual names and marks, and it appears 
that it would be of advantage if Up-country cotton were classed 
in like manner. Such a system would be greatly to the interest 
n( those engaged in the trade, from the cultivator, packer and 
exporter, up to the spinner ; the latter would, by being able to 
name the brand required, have a much better chance than he has 
at present of getting cotton of unifoim quality, suitable for his 
special purpose, while the arrangement would tend grcarlv, as 
regards the glower, the dealer and the consumer, to reduce 
dispute s. 

From the frequent agitation of the question in recent years, it 
.might be gathered that Bengal Cotton, as exported, had deteriorated 
J n qua lily during the last two decades ; but the facts available do not 
-up put t this idea, and, on flic other hand, flu* area under cultivation, 
and presumably the production, has greatly increased dining the 
pciiod under discussion. 

The chat actor of the cotton shipped has undoubtedly varied a 
good deal from time to time ; but the general impression is that rhe 
article now brought into the Up-country markets is, on the average, 
unquestionably better than the supplies procurable in the same 
markets 20 or 25 years ago, — a decided improvement in cUt-si- 
iication, cleaning and packing having followed the introduction 
of steam presses throughout rhe Provinces, between 1875 and 
i88cr. The complaints as to quality appear to be really traceable 
to gradual mutations in the cotton trade itself. Of the cotton 
produced in this part of India, a certain proportion has, in cvcrv 
season, bce.i of poor quality, short in staple, wanting in strength, 
Gained and so forth. This class has always been considered 
unsuitable (or their purpose by the native handweaving industry 
(which at one time was an important factor in the trade and is 
still a considerable consumer of the better descriptions of cotton) 
and in former days found a market chiefly in China. The weavers 
there, however, apparently cam: to the same conclusion eventually 
as their fellow-craftsmen in India, v:z., that it did not pay to 
work such a low grade article, and the demand ceased. An outlet 
for this class of cotton was then found on the Continent of Europe 
and retained for many years, but now this demand has, to a great 
extent, la tied . Germany and other continental nations buy 
“ Bcngals” for two reasons $ first, because for the manufacture of 
certain fabrics a rough staple, really white colored cotton of the 
quality of middle class “ Bcngals,” has been found to be parti- 
cularly suitable, and there has consequently been a steady demand 
by the trade for these grades ; second, because the cheapness of 
inferior “Bcngals” as compared with lower grade “ Surats ” and 
American Cotton has, in the past, made it worth their while to use 
the class previously shipped to China from Northern India. 

It appears that of recent years American and Bombay Cotton has 


steadily declined in price, but that the Bengal staple has not shared 
in the fail in the same ratio ; hence although certain continental 
spinners have still to rely on us for rough staple cotton of the better 
class, those who formerly took low grade “Bcngals” find that it 
suits them better, both as regards price and quality, to buy inferior 
and field or country-damaged “Americans” and “Surats.” 

Thus there is no bond fide market for our inferior cotton. Native 
hand-weavers cannot work it ; the Chinese found out, some years 
ago, that it did not pay them to use it, and now our continental cus- 
tomers can and do buy an article that suits them equally well at a 
proportionately lower price. There is therefore no oiftlet for such 
cotton, and •native growers and buyers have naturally taken to 
assisting each other by bulking the inferior and better stuff pro- 
duced in each district, the mixture constituting a quality just a 
little below that which spinners want. In this way selectors and 
packers find it extremely difficult to secure cotton in quantity 
that will meet the needs of both European and Indian consumers. 

In the absence of a market for this low grade cotton, mixing 
is inevitable so long as the cultivator cannot sell the better classes 
produced at a figure that will allow of his disposing of waste, 
pickings or damaged cotton for what it will fetch, and the price of 
good cotton does not admit of this at present. As a ease in point, the 
so-called “ Phoolah,” an extra “fin«” quality, has disappeared from 
the Up-country marts ; to make this grade the best kupas was select- 
ed, ginned, and all seed, leaf, stained and damaged cotton there- 
after removed by hand-picking. Of course it fetched a fancy price, 
and for a time the cultivators in certain districts took a great pride 
in bringing to market such cotton. But the expense entailed in its 
preparation and the large percentage of inferior quality left on 
hand by the process, which they found very difficult of disposal, 
showed them that it was not a paying business, and this class of 
cotton has therefore entirely died out. 

The chief complaint against Bombay Cotton seems to be the deli- 
berate mixing of the produce of different districts and the bulking 
of long and short staple by cultivators, middlemen, ginners and 
packers — practices which those engaged in the cotton industry on 
this side of the country cannot be justly accused of. 

As regards fraudulent damping, the admixture of crushed seed, 
knp.is, sand, See., the evidence on the subject proves that this is 
clearly the selector’s business, as in all the bazars in the North- 
Western Provinces he is given ample opportunity of examining 
cvcty bale or gudda he buys ; and if he docs not get what he think-s 
he is taking, it is no one’s fault but his own. His price limit, nr 
in the case of speculative purchases, the rate current at the sea 
ports or in Europe, sometimes has the effect of inducing him not 
to touch the best of each class only ; in fact, iu many instances it is 
held that he deliberately buys somewhat below grade, accepting the 
risk of having to pay an allowance eventually in preference to 
facing an immediate actual or probable loss : this is notably so with 
native selectors, the result being that when a bad crop is followed 
bv a poor one as regards quality, down go the “standards” and the 
name and repute of “ Bcngals.” Neither docs a good quality season 
subsequently help matters, for the dealer gains nothing by giving 
better stuff than he is bound to supply, and lie docs not do so as 
a rule. 

Apart from this view, as already remarked, the area under cotton 
is steadily increasing, and in this light it would be practically im- 
possible to state a case that would show any need, in rhe interests 
of the country at large, for special laws to rule the industry. 

Abuses, defects and difficulties such as these that are now rooted 
in the trade, arc not easy to deal with ; but it seems that the follow- 
ing remedial measures would be calculated to effect a reform : — 

Ij /. — E fforts to find new markets, at paying rates, for the inferior 
class of Bengal Cotton — an object which would be also attained if 
comparatively better prices ruled for the low grades of “ Americans,” 

“ Surats,” Sec. 

2nd. — A reform in the fixing of “ Bengal standards,” both as re- 
gards the time which these are madd up and their grading, /./*., 
the re-introduction of provincial marks (the system now being 
followed by Bombay) ; sales being effected “fair” to “fine” from 
each district according to the season’s production. 

3 rd . — The general use of machine gins in the North-Western 
Provinces, Oudh and the Punjab. These have, to a great ex- 
tent, superseded hand gins in other parts of India. Two ginning 
factories are now working successfully in the Provinces ; and in 
view of the great improvements that have been effected in cotton 
gins of late years, it is but reasonable to expect that the trade 
can look forward to being, ere long, put in possession of a machine 
suitable to the cotton which we produce. Knowing what has 
taken place in other parts of the country, natives are quite ready 
to accept and use a gin that would properly manipulate North- 
Western Provinces cotton ; and on its appearance a radical 
change may, and in all probability will, take place in the trade similar 
to that which was brought about by the introduction of steam- 
pressing. 

# " W. B. WtSHART. 

Sath Tal, Kumaon. 

1st June, 1891. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S pills 

A RE univei sally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Dividers, such 
as Wind and Fain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Hi path, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 



T)EECHAM’S FILLS 

I) 

IJEECIIAM’S FILLS 
j)EKC HAM’S FILLS 
1) EEC HAM'S FILLS 

J> 

|)EECHAM’S FILLS 
| ) EEC HAM’S FILLS 

I) EEC HA MS FILLS 

b 

JjEECHAM’S FILLS 
j) EEC HAM’S PILLS 

J) EECHAM’S IM1-LS 
JJEECHAM’S FILLS 
j.JEECHAM'S FILLS 
|) EEC II AM’S FILLS 
T) EEC HAM’S FILLS 

I) 

)EECHAM’S FILLS 


JJ 


| »EEC HA M’S PIl.I.S 
gEECHAM’S PILLS 
jlEECHAM’S PILLS 
yjEECH AM’S PILLS 
nEECHAM’S PILLS 

l> 

|>EECHAM’$ PILLS 
l)EEc:iIAM’S PILLS 

I) 

j)EECIIAM’S PILLS 
JJERCHAMS PILLS 
jjEKCHAM’S PILLS 
j)EECHAM’S PILLS 
J HAM’S PILLS 


J)EKC HAM’S PILLS 
jjEECHAM’S PILLS 
|)EEC11AM’S PILLS 
|)EECHAM'S PILLS 

Sor p. Acknts ['or India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00 . 

Wholesale Depot , yf, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


The fust dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, lor they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
tiyone Box of these 
Fills, and they w ill be 

acknowledged to lu* 

WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Fills aie 
invaluable. No female 
s li o u i d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or 11 regularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found l h e benefits 
which are ensuted by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all 1 )ism - 
dels of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses mil be 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h ii m a n Machine. 
They stiengthcn the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, lestme the long 
lost complexion, bt mg 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into , it turn with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole ph\ sn; tl energy 
of the human frame. 
Thes£ are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
ber so! .ill clas-.es of 
society, and one of t he 
best gu.il .inters to the 
Nervous and I Jebilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
FILLS have the 
Laiyest Sale of any 
Patent AUdiane m 
the World. 


1SJ0 TICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Gkimfs 
& Co. will forwuul, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates \--ip/ z d. size 8 annas per box. ij 1 %d. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s gd, size 2 Rupees per 
Box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

Water II r orks Department . 

Notice is hereby given that as the Pumping 
Engines in connection with the Bhowampore 
Scheme will shortly he hi ought into practical 
use for the supply of water to the amalgamat- 
ed area, water can be laid on by authorized 
plumbers to any purra house and tenanted 
land whoseLamuial assessment is not less than 
Rs. 300. 

JOHN COW IE, 
Secretary to the Cot poratlon. 
The 10th June 1891. 


G K N U I N K 1 1 0 M ( HO PAT 1 1 Y. 

A CARD. 

Hein Chandra Rai Chaudluiri, L. M. S., 
Iloimvopathn Prat titionci , 

for many years assistant at the Hon'ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sucar’s Charitable lLmucapa- 
thu: Dispensary, wheie lie attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his tieatment, 

may he consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mitzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai SircuiN house) Sankaii- 
tollali, (adjoining Cteek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAND Dl)T PS STREET, 

( Bead on Street,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 

Apply to Rally Prnsano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Smghee’s Lane. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with 11 Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

r.v 

the Author of “Ttavels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
C \L(T N \. 

Pels cr* Pay yet Oliut* 

PRICE 

To Subs« nbers paying bt fore pollination Is-. | 

,, mete registering subsuibet s ... „ 5 

„ Oidmai y putt baseis . . 

AlTLY TO l ill-- M \N A t * !■ Is, A’. IS and Payyct, 
t, Uckuor Dull’s L ine, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

P ERSONS suffei ing from Leprosy, A.stlima, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucoi rliut.i. 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Eevei, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercunal 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabuaj-. as hopeles-., can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days 
Certificates of radical cutes are constantly re- , 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofusi.il \ 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unai.i 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaiam 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Afanava Pharma Sastra, or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and revised by Graves Chamney llaugh- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Price Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

Jlhay<i7>at- CiLi y Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with S-uiskiit Text. Tlimoughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

A teg ha Pula, Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H. H. Wilson, with the 
S.inskut Text. Cloth, Re. 1, postage 1 anna. 

Shakuntala, or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. Jones. Cloth, As. 8, postage l anna. 

Maiheth — An Explanatoiy Puraphiase of ; or 
Macbeth tendeted into literal Piosc, ByDi. 
James R. Ballantyn^ Principal, Benare- 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage }< anna. 

If '/Ton's Sanskrit-kinghsh Pntionaty , by 
Professor II. II. Wilson, 3rd edition. IJnab- 
tidged. Leatliei, Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

Asiatic Peseat Jies, cnmpnsing the Ilistmy 
and Antiquities, the Aits, Sciences and Liter- 
at me of Asia. A faithful repunt with Plates, 
i'v.c . Vnl. I. Rs. 58, postage As. 3. Vol. IL 
Rs. ^ 8, postage As. 3-6. 

. / veen u l khcry, or the Institutes of the Em- 
peioi Akbet. Fiancis Gladwin’s version in 
3 v *»!>.. Vol. I, Rs. 1-4, postage As. 2. 

r.//* Please mention this Paper when sending 
for the books. 

IJpkndr v L \t, Das, 

No. 10 l/l, Mussulmanpurn Lane, Calcutta. 
KKDLHI'I) PRICK SAI.F OK 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to infoim our customers and the public 
that we are clearing our goods at reduced 
pi n es. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
ptomptness through V.-F. Post. 

Apply for Price List with }< anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHUKUMT0LA11 S1RKKT, CALCUTTA. 

TI1F AGF OF CONSFNT FILL. 

TIIHE following publications by the C iluitta 
-L Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill m iy be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Squat e, at No. 1, Uckoor Duttks Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rislns and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

^5. The Bengali translation of the Memo 
rial. Half anna. 

4 Tim Ooidoo translation of the Memoiiai. 
Half anna. 

3 l'lio ( iai hhadhaii I'cacada by Lamb* 

f S urtip'u '\i, auilior <>f 
* p 1 l ) 


R nnn uli T n kai atua 
\'asudeo Pi/ya 1 1 Sam-knt epic) 
a’ta< bed to tin: A italic Society, Ben 
.inn 1. 

(> A 1 1 - 1 r. n t <4 t lie I Y</< ' i\/a in 

with note, by N> dink 11 \1lman1 M«"i 
M \ , HI, Pi of. -.soi of nan A 1 it. P - > 
College, an l a |«m I 1 >• by the Pit ad' nt 
('omuiltler. Half a. Ill t 


tnti F t ml it 
1 1 , ( ) 1 1 o 

Engl.sh 


<4 tl.< 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

U|. 1111 

SPEECHES AND Til E SPEAKERS 

A I till'. 

pout lii Indian ,\a/ r onal Congress 
Held at Allahabad 

Kept ittted with additions and alteration » ft om 
Pas Pay yet 

Wdh a pot trait of Mr Geoige Yule, 1’iesidem 
Sold by the publisher G F. Varma, and 
at the oftice of the Advoa\te y at Lucknow, and 
at the offue of Rets & Ravyet ' 
lot 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches* Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEICE ES. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
» ompact esi apement. Can be lepaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoioughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

I)o. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... S 8 

Do. Cent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
peiature. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’* 

All who safer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, RRONCHITIS, 
LUMRAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the. surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-thro.it its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warrantee^ to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 2 5 ” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah nf 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says: — 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of thiee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Button*, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scaif Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, ILiir Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. per each V. P. P.'Mt. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
luby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece fol- 
ks. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

In Pamphlet , Price 4. annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 


White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
aad. Of all Patterns ... ... r 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gientest attention to eveiv kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
hurry including, as we always employ a staff ot 
the. most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept , 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
< all illations. 

P. K. MOITKA, 

Late Manager, Waterbmy Watch IK pot , 
37, Musjidhari-stieet, Calcutta. 


result speak for itself. 

4 The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy* 
0 sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pionounced a blessing 111 thousands of 
0 homes. By its intrinsic vii tue, it has achieved 
a wulo-spiead popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold m Sot ties at 1 Re. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

TRUE to ITS NAME, 

J EYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 


ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARS EY. 

Apply to Reis Hr* Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 
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Is the best disinfectant and exteimmator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

KiJUALLY USEFUL TO 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, • 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It nnpioves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL. 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, tffrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the'soil in pots, &c. 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in Advance 

Half-yearly ... „ 

Quarterly ... „ 

Monthly ...* „ 

Single or sample Cop),, 


Rs. 12 
„ 7 

„ 4 

Re. i-S 


RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adverusements(threecoiuinns to tne page and 
102 lines to the column; aie charged oy me 
space taicen up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
eacn insertion. Tne lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest cnarge for wnicn is Rs. 5 * 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance 01 50 per cent, 
will ue cnargea. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
ks. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and boons ana pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor ’• of “ Keis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutl's Lane t Wellington 
Street , Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mutty Lall Ghose, at THE BEE PRESS % No* /, Uckoor Dutfs Lane t Calcutta* 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 


These wake no joys within his darkened mind. 
His eyes, they see ; yet lo ! the man is blind ! 


THE JOY OF REQUITED LOVE. 

Away from the crowd of dancers 
Wander a loving pair, 

And seat themselves for a quiet chat 
Behind a portiere. 

The youth loves the maid, ’tis plain to be seen, 
And she— had he eyes he would know 
That she’s long been patiently waiting the chance 
Her heart on him to bestow. 

To-night, as ’tis quiet and no one is near, 

He tells, bending low o’er her chair, 

Of his love, and impatiently waits her reply 
Behind the portiere. 

# * # * * 

As they wander forth from the silken folds 
And join in the mazy whirl, 

Life looks to her twice as bright as it did, 

I know, for— I was the girl. 


THE BLIND MAN : 

OR THE DISEASE OF THE PHILISTINES. 

Bf.HOLD a blind man ! no learned dog hath he ; 

But he*hath gold, and stocks, and lands in fee. 

Sharp are his wits ; his optics clear and bright -- 
As sound his eyes as ever saw the light ; 

And^et no blinder is the creeping mole 
To nature’s charms than is his sordid soul. 

In truth, for him the world in light arrayed 
Is little better than a jungle’s shade ; 

And all the thousand charms of earth and skies 
Are blanks or blotches in his batlike eyes. 

In vain for him the morn, in beauty clad, 

Trips o’er the hills and makes the valleys glad ; 

In vain for him the verdure of the world, 

Or radiant cloud wreaths round the mountains curled ; 
He sees no glories in the effulgent sun, 

Which, smiling earthward when his course be run, 

Sets all the world aglow with tintings rare, 

And crowns with splendors all the heights of air. 

In vain for him doth nature’s royal hand 
Paint all the zones with pictures rare and grand ; 
Unheeded all the autumn’s matchless dyes ; 

Unseen, the squadrons of the summer skies ; 

Star gems, far gleaming from the depth of night— 

The mountain’s vastness and the ocean’s might— 

Or myriad flowers, sweet favorites of God, 9 

Which, ever smiling, deck the grateful sod. 


SATISFIED.* 

After the toil and turmoil, 

And the anguish of trust belied ; 

After the burden of weary cares ; 

Baffled longings, ungranted prayers ; 

'After the passion, and fever, and fret, 

After the aching of vain regret, 

• After the hurry and heat of strife, 

The yearning and tossing that men call life ; 

Faith that mocks, and fair hopes denied, 

We— shall be satisfied. 

When the golden bowl is broken, 

At the sunny fountain side ; 

When the turf lies gteeu and cold above 
Wrong, and sorrow, and loss, and love ; 

When the great dumb walls of silence stand 
At the doois of the undiscovered land ; 

•When all we have left 111 our olden place 
* 1 ^ an empty chair and a pictured face ; 

When the prayer is prayed, and the sigh is sighed, 

Wc— shall be satisfied. 

What does it boot to question, 

When answer is aye denied ? 

Belter to listen the Psalmist’s rede, 

And gather the comfort of his creed ; 

And in peace and patience possess our souls, 

* While the wheel of fate in its orbit rolls, 

Knowing that sadness and gladness pass 
Like morning dews from the summer grass, 

And, when once we win to the faither side, 

We— shall be satisfied. 

* This little piece in the manner of Clough is now oflfeied in ebpeci.il 
to a dear distracted soul in the South.— Ed. A*. A’. 


Holloways Pills and Ointment — Vicissitudes of climate, exposure 
and hardships, tell heavily on soldiers and sailors, sowing the seeds of 
diseases which may ultimately break up the constitution. Naturally 
careless of their health a word in season may aveit many evils, and 
may cause them to resort to timely measures without any difficulty or 
publicity. Holloway’s effectual remedies are so suitable, and are so 
easily adapted for the varied complaints to which our soldiers and 
sailors are liable, that a supply should always be obtained before pro- 
ceeding abroad. It may with confidence be stated that many a 
valuable life might have been saved, or confirmed cripple prevented 
from begging in the streets, if Holloway’s remedies had been used m 
time. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary ) and likely to cause confusion^ 
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News and Our Comments. 

Shocks of earthquake have been felt at Serajgunge, at Assensole, and 
at Jacobabad. 

*** 

While we are passing through the throes of a severe hot weather and 
almost a still atmosphere, a tornado passed over Damookdeah and 
.Sara on the Northern Bengal State Railway, laying down buildings and 
damaging goods and wrecking flats on the river. At Sara, the wind 
derailed almost a complete train of goods waggons. 

• • 

The unseasonal weather-failure of rains and consequent crops — is 
felt most in Madras. There is distress already in Chingleput and 
North Arcot. Over 8,700 persons are relieved by lelief works in 
Chingleput, 4,900 in Wandiwasb, 2,170 in Kalahasti and 1,400 in other 
places, besides 2,000 persons to whom food is distributed at kitchens. 
In Tmnevelly, the rayyets suffer too. As a relief measure, Gov- 
ernment has allowed the Zemindary estates in the Tenkasi, Sankara* 
nainar Koil and Srivilliputur taluqs time till next year for payment 
of peiscush with 6% per cent, interest on arrears. This telief, as it 
may be, is intended for the tenantry who are to be allowed the same 
temporary immunity fiom rent. 

• 

• • 

Scarcity is reported from Rajputana, and cattle are dying in the 
Todgarh district for want of fodder. At Bikanir, Kishengarh and 
Knerwara, they are in poor condition. Fodder has failed in four states. 
In Deoli, Kherwara and Ajmere-Merwara 44,518 acres are affected hy 
scarcity. In Ajmere-Merwara about 6,000 persons aie put on relief 
works. Government has sanctioned one lac of rupees for advances to 
agriculturists in Rajputana for wells and tanks. 

The Native Slates will be asked to furnish the Government of India 
with weekly reports regarding the puces of food grams and the quan- 
tity of supplies available. 

• • 

By the accounts of the couitly chroniclers, Lord Lansdowne enjoyed 
his Naikanda trip. Who knows ? We can scarcely believe it, in the face 
of the telegrams from “Home." They had very fine weather though, 
which as English ladies and gentlemen they doubtless made the 
most of. 

• • 

Sir John Gorst informed the House of Commons, that enquiries made 
shewed that there were no illegalities in race lotteries in India except in 
Buima, where steps are being taken to prevent them. 

*** 

Another batch of Benares rioters, namely, those tried for the attack on 
the Rajghat railway station— have been sentenced. Of the fifteen 
* hi ought up, fouiteen made a feeble defence or none and threw themselves 
on the meicy of the Court. The jury found them guilty of riot, dacoity 
and being in possession of plundered property. The Judge shewed 
them no ifftrey and sentenced five to transportation for life, two to ten 
years’ rigorous imprisonment, including three months’ solitary con- 
finement, and seven to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment, including 
three months’ solitaiy confinement. The trial of the fifteenth was put 
off on account of the illness of the accused— a mercy, indeed, shewn 
by the Judge. Already, a much larger number has been sentenced to 
exemplaiy punishment than the number of those who are likely to be 
punished for the massacre at Manipur. Yet a number remains to be 
tried and punished. 

• • 

Mr. W. H. Rattigan, of Lahore, Barrister-at-law, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Panjab University, &c., has been taken in as an Additional Member 
of the Governor-General's Council for making Laws and Regulations. 
It is a wise selection. Mr. Rattigan is not only a learned bur also an 
able man of experience, of knowledge of the country, of thoroughness 
.is. well as honesty of purpose. He is sure to bring wise counsel to the 
Council, and, suitable opportunity being presented, to leave his maik 
there. 

• • 

The Wm Id’s Columbian Exhibition ” is estimated to cost £4, 000, 000 
steilmg, of which the city of Chicago in which it is to be held, contri- 
butes one million. Accoidmg to present estimate, the opening of the 
Exhibition is timed foi 1st May, 1893. 


Cloves are believed to destroy moths better than either tobacco, 
camphor or cedar-shavings. Are they any good against the great 
Vandal of the East, the white-ant ? 

• • 

The Singapore Free Press thus announces the result of a lottery 
“ We are informed that Mr. Griffiths, husband of Madame Franzim, 
the lady bicyclist, manager of her entertainment before she joined 
Wnodyear’s Circus, and now manager of that show, has won — let us 
keep within the law — ‘ f-rt*y th-s-nd d-ll-rs in the Lanilla Mottery.’ 
Griffiths is the safe man now !’’ , * 

• 

• • 

Leaving l 5 arjeeling on the 1st, the Lieutenant-Governor returns to 
Calcutta on the 2nd July, and after a stay of a week and an extraordi- 
nary session of the Legislative Council, goes into camp on the 9th. 
We give the programme of the Tour below : — 


Arrive. 

Halt. 

Depart. 

Stations. 




July. 

9th 

Calcutta. 

J«iy. 

9th 

July, loth, Iith 

1 2th, 13th. 

» 

I4th 

Hughli. (Visit Jamalpore 
by road and rail and 
return to Hughli.) 


14th 


11 

I5th 

Culna. 


I 5th 

July, t6th, 17th 

M 

1 8th 

Kishnaghar. 


1 8th 

O 

19th 

Cutwa. 

0 

191I1 

July, 20th, 2 1st 

II 

22nd 

Berhampur. 

11 

22nd 

11 

231 d 

Murshidabad. 

Azimganj. 

J ung i pur. 

» 

25th 


11 

25th 

Kajmahal. 


26th 

July, 271 h 


28th 

Maid ah. 


29th 

„ 30th, 31st 

Aug., 

1st 

Kampote Boaliah. 

Aug., 

2nd 

1) 

2nd 

Kushtea. 


3rd 

Aug., 4th 

11 

5 th ! 

Pabna. 


6th 



6th 

Goa la ndo. 

n 

6th 

Aug., 7th 

11 

Sth : 

Fat id pur. 

i» 

8th 

11 

8th 

Dacca. 


Sth 

Aug., 9th, 101I1, 

1 nh 

11 

121I1 

Maimensingh, (By rail.] 

»> 

1 2th 


11 

1 2th 

Naraingnnj. 

Munslnganj. 

it 

1 2th 


11 

13th 

Daudkhandi. 


13th 


11 

14th 

Madnripui. 


14th 

Aug., 15 th, 1 6th 

0 

171I1 

Barisal. 

Perozepore. 

»» 

iSth 


11 

1 Sth 

Gopalganj. 

m . 

19th 

Aug., 20th 

11 

2 FSt 

Khulna. 

it 

2 I St 

„ 22nd 

„ 

231 d 

Jessoie. (By rail.) 

•I 

23rd 



Calcutta. 


A TEMPEST in a tea pot has just happened at Benares. The Pioneer 
gives the news in the following words : — 

“The Benares Municipal Board had not yet recovered from the 
disquieting influences of the late disturbances : but one would have 
expected that the effect of all the opposition they have encounteied 
abroad would have been to unite the members to each other. Instead 
of this a violent schism now prevails between the Mahomedan and 
Hindu representatives. It appears that at a recent meeting somebody 
suggested that some vaccination rules that were under discussion 
might be translated into Uidoo. At this suggestion the patience of 
the Honbl’e Mr. Bereslnvar Miner, of the illustrious Legislature 
of these Provinces, ran out : ‘ I hate,’ said he, ‘the relics of the 
Moslem tyranny.’ The six Mahomedan members of the Board weie 
not the men to let an occasion of this kind go by, and in a joint letter 
to the Chairman they pointed out how their feelings had been laceiat- 
ect by the expressions of the Honorable Babu. The end of it seem*, 
to be that the latter lias offered an apology for his offence, but we have 
still to leariuwhether it has been considered satisfactory, and whether 
the Chaitman has succeeded iu lestoring tranquility in the political 
nurseiy over which he presides.” 

We suspect there was some misunderstanding, perhaps also a loss 
of temper. At any rate, Mr. Milter is not the fool that the Pioneer 
would make him out to be. He is a thorough up-country man, but, 
then, he is, or had been, a Baboo. * 

* 

* * 

The German journal Export throws light on the manufactuie of 
paper in China. It is surprising to learn how backward the Chinese 
are in this branch of jndustiy. This old people probably knew the 
ai tide long before any nation of Europe, yet to this day their efforts are 
limited to the utilisation of only one source, and that one about the 
least ptactical of all. It may roundly be stated that all Chinese paper 
is made fiom the shoots of the bamboo enne, excepting only a few 
instances, t in which it is made of straw and batk. The paper mill* 
too are ot the most primitive kind, consisting of a water-wheel set 
in motion hy a mountain rivulet. This lifts up and down a row 
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of wooden beaters, which drop into a rough stone trough filled 
with young bamboo twigs, which are gradually reduced to a coarse 
puip. After passing through a number of sieves, this pulp is 
exposed to the sun to dry.. When this mass is sufficiently dry the 
article is ready for the market. As a matter of course, this p iper 
possesses but little strength, and not being sized or varnished— treated 
with glue— it can not be used for writing ; the pen sticks and the ink 
spreads. The writer explodes the popular idea that the so-called rice 
paper, which is principally exported from Canton, is made from rice. 
He does not expressly say so, but we take it that for thi$ kind too 
the everlasting bamboo— the patron, protector and preserver of the 
races of man inhabiting the whole of Eastern Asia and the Indian 
Aichipelago from the Garrow, Tipperah and Chittagong Hills to the 
island of Saghalien— supplies the material. Although there are 
various qualities of paper in China, we are told that even the best of 
them can not stand comparison with the most ordinary European 
paper. 

*** 

THE rumour that Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick is about to leave Hyderabad 
next month, does not seem to have any foundation. He has certainly 
not yet applied for leave. As he is understood to have in his pocket 
the reversion of the Lieutenant Governorship of the Punjab, it is 
not improbable that he should wish to have a shoit holiday, before 
entering upon that important charge. 

* 

* * 

THE Englishman of yesterday opens its editorial columns with the 
news of the death of Shama Churn Sen, the late Cashier of the 
Chartered Bank, one of Mr. Jackson’s own, mentioning the time, 
the place, and the cause thereof. Is our contemporary qualifying 
itself for the rdle of a Newgate Gazette ? 

In its new noviciate, our contemporary scarcely shows either the 
piomptitudc or the accuiacy of a leading journal. The “event”— to 
speak in tiue newspaper language— occuncd on Tuesday last within 
.1 few miles from the metropolis and the announcement is made on 
Friday. The death-place is not named but vaguely indicated as the 
deceased’s “native village near Saniipore.” This must be disappointing 
to those who cate for the information — and there must be many such, 
specially among our contemporary’s constituency, or else the English - 
matiy which systematically avoids native names andjuatters and ignores 
native journals, would not in fnoptia persona chronicle this truly 
“domestic occurrence,” to say nothing of giving it such editoiial pio- 
minencf. It is not only disappointing but also misleading. One must 
naturally look among the cluster of small villages and hamlets in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Saniipore for the “ village near Sami- 
pole.” No one would suppose that a place of any impot lance was 
meant. The fact is that the writer did not appreciate the importance 
of the place understood by h..n. The misdirection is due to 
the Englishman's impel feet acquaintance with local geog: ohy. 
Sen’s “native village near Saniipore ” was, as everybody heard 
during the trial which made him notorious and his counsel Mr. Jack- 
son famous, Halishahar. No one will possibly recognise it as a 
tillage near Saniipore. It is not near Santipore — certainty not in 
the way in which it is mentioned— and it is not a mere village. It is 
scarcely a compliment to Halishahar to give it recognition as a village 
n ear Santipore. You may just as well call Serampore- a village near 
Burrackpore. It would be only more awkward to describe Santipore 
a place near Halishahar. Halishahar may be a village to a denizen 
of Cockaigne, but it is something more, certainly as things go in 
Bengal. Its name stamps its township, meaning New Town. Nor 
,s it such a modern place. Santipore is known to be an old place, 
almost as old as Nuddea, once a royal capital. As between Santipore 
and Halishahar it would be difficult to say which is the older. As for 
the evidence of newness given by its name, Nuddea bears a name of 
the same import, or perhaps worse. They are both New, only Hali- 
shahar is a City, whereas Navadwip otherwise Nuddea is a holm. Both 
places have passed through many changes of fortune, but they have 
both throughout been distinguished as seats of the Hite of the 
Hindu race in Bengal and of Sanskrit learning. Halishahar seems 
t0 be a modern name received during Mahomedan Rule. It was 
famous from before under the Sanskrit appellation of Kumarh&tta. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

» 

— -r- — • 

In the usual way, the Age of Consent law— Act X of 1891— went up 
to the Secretary of State for India, and was considered by Lord Cross 
in Council. He has no objection to the Act and has left it to its 
opeiation. If the agitation or whatever is left of it against the new 
measure is to prevail, a new Bill must he introduced to further amend 
the Indian Penal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

PARSER indignation against the Bombay University Tower tragedy 
has resulted m the committal of Manerkji Aslaji to the sessions. It is 
more a private than police prosecution. The police, in fact, is on its 
dial. A laige and influential Committee have been formed to raise 
subscriptions and to memorialize Government for a thorough and 
independent enquiry. 

A widerspread and sorer grievance, if possible, than the reinissness 
of the Police in the Tower tragedy, is the appointment of Mr. Webb 
as third Magistrate of Bombay. It is regarded, to quote a Bombay 
paper, “as unjust to the people of Bombay and to the large staff of 
native magistrates who look to the ordinary promotion in the service 
for the reward of their labours.” Mr. Webb was first appointed tem- 
porarily a long time ago by Sir Richard Temple. Sir James Fergusson 
refused to appoint him permanently at the next vacancy, because 
Mr. Webb “ was disqualified under the orders of the Secretary of 
State which reserved such appointments for natives and under the 
I age rules.” He, however, continued to officiate from time to time. 

If he had so continued to the end of his official career, there would 
1 not have been the ptesent outcry. It is the pucca plum of office that 
slicks in the throat of the countiy Ducks. If by the Secretary of 
State’s dn actions the place should be reserved for a native, it is strange 
that n n native officer has all this long time been found for it, while all 
the repealed occasional appointments of Mr. Webb were allowed to 
accumulate and thus constitute a claim in his behalf. 

With cliaiacteiistic persistence, Mr. Warburton has returned to the 
attar k on the Tfihune. He has taken out against the proprietor and 
the editor, who have alte.idy been punished heavily, fresh summonses 
on the. icm. lining chniges of his complaint which technically te- 
main still undisposed of by the M.igistiate. Is there no respectable 
officer m the Punjab to knock his vindictiveness out of this Afghan in 
European costume? 

THE papers, quoting the Pioneer without acknowledgment, repoit 
that Major Vincent, 2nd in command of the Central India Horse, 
has been selected for the post of Piesideut of the Council of 
Regency of the State of Rampore. We are not aware of the quali 
ficatious or expeiience of the Major in political or adiwivistrative 
work for a post leqmring mo-»t delicate handling of a turbulent 
Mahomedan people of the most orthodox and conservative prm 
ciplcs. In making the selection, Sir Auckland Colvin must have ex$t- 
cised his own expeiience of the requirements of the bigoted Malm- 
medans of the North West. But we cannot understand why lht 
Honor lias “deputed Mr. La Touche, the Commissioner of Allahabad, 
to proceed to R impure and reput 011 the pies-mt condition of alTans 
in that State.” Could not this be done by Mr. Kaye, the Counnis- 
sionei of Kolnlkhund ? This ceitainly does not show that the latter 
retains the full confidence of Government. « 

Another mosque demolition case of the Shainbazar type has cropped 
up at Dacca. In that town, theie is a narrow lane called Meer Ata’s 
Lnnp. Some native officials live down that lane. At their request, 
the municipality decided to widen it. But unless an old mosque 
were removed it could not be widened. So the municipal authori- 
ties hunted out a descendant of the original founder of the mosque, 
and by an amicable arrangement purchased from him the mosque with 
the grounds for Rs. 300. It, however, did not strike them that the 
mosque being Wakf could not be sold or purchased. Meanwhile, the 
news of the sacrilegious intent spread amongst the Mahomednns of 
the town, and they deter mined to prevent the demolition at any cost. 
When the men of the municipality attempted to bieak the mosque, 
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the Mahomedans, who were previously prepared for the occasion, 
came forward and prevented them from carrying out their object. 
Before the public demonstration the municipal agents and underlings 
fled fioin the scene in dismay, and a serious affray attended with blood- 
shed was averted. Information was thereupon laid before the Magis- 
trate of the District, with a view to his passing the necessary orders for 
demolition of the mosque, but he declined to comply with such a 
1 equost. 

The Commissioner of the Division is just now engaged in making 
an enquiry into the matter. 


The Native Chamber of Commerce have scored a triumph. On 
their representation, the Lieutenant-Governor has ordered the refund 
of Rs. 283, erroneously realized, m the District of Barkerganj, as 
fees for licenses for the possession of petioleurn other than danger- 
ous petroleum. The rules under which they wete levied apply 
only to the Presidency town and neighbourhood. But the Collector 
of Backerganj, under a belief that they applied to the whole 
of Bntish India, issued notices under them and realized the fees 
without objection. The Collector now admits his mistake and, “ as 
a small excuse for the oversight,” goes on to say, “ I may say that it 
seemed to me so eminently desirable that there should be some rules 
regai ding petroleum for the safeguard of life and property, especially 
in cunvded places like Jhalokati, where vet y large quantities of petro- 
leum are stored in a haphazard sort of way, that it never occurred 
to me the application of the Act might be limited to the Presidency 
town and neighbourhood.” Just so. He ought to have been right. 
Both storage and use of petroleum should be controlled by law. It 
is not only dangerous to life and pioperty, but it is not unusually an 
undetected cause of ill health. The cheapness of the oil blinds 
people to its deleteriousncss and dangerousness in everyrespect. 


The Englishman says that His Royal Highness Prince George of 
Wales will be one of our probable guests in India, during the ensuing 
cold weather. If the news be cortcct, we have no doubt that the 
whole of Native India will welcome the young Prince with much 
greater cordiality than they did the Czarewitch last December. 
Although they are an expensive luxury to all parties concerned, still we 
think that such visits are not thrown away. For one thing, they are 
sure to create in strangers— the Princes and all of their suites an 
mtei est in the welfare of the natives of the country. 


Recently the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue and the Legal 
Remembrancer fell out on a question of jurisdiction. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Hnlliday asked the opinion of the Hon’ble ,Mr. Allen regarding 
the amendment of the Revenue Sale Law. The Legal Remembrancer 
seemed at first to evade an answer and, when pressed for it, was 
out with his reasons for not answering the reference. He believed that 
since thff»reconslruction of his office in 1875, it had ceased to be 
suboidmate to the Board of Revenue. He was further of opinion that 
it was one thing to interpret for it the law lor practical difficulties that 
aijse in the ordinal y course of the Board’s discharge of its duties and a 
wholly different matter to furnish it with the Legal Remembrancer’s 
views on hypothetical questions or proposed legislation when the Board 
itself is asked for its opinion by Government. It is absurd for the 
Boaul to ask the Legal Remembrancer in return for an opinion which 
is intended to be its own. When the Remembrancer’s opinion is wanted 
Government addresses itself direct to him. Mr. Halliday referred the 
whole question for the authoritative decision of Government. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has ruled that the Board was justified in address- 
ing the Legal Remembrancer and was authotized to addiess him again 
in similar cases of contemplated legislation. 

We confess our sympathies are entirely with Mr. Allen in this 
matten, which is of more importance than appears at first sight. It is 
easy for a superior to silence a subordinate, and the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ci nor i* the King of Kings and the Zeus of the Heavenly Powers of 
Bengal. For their Bengal godships his word is final. It may seem 
natuial enough that Mr. Allen, as the weaker party in this contest 
between fellow officials, should go to the wall. But truth is truth, and 
in this instance, as in so many, it is not with the strong. Mr. Allen 
has been silenced by authotity not defeated in argument. * 


The Lieutenant-Governor has ruled that— 

“ All persons committing suicide, who are Roman Catholics by de- 
nomination, shall, in future, be buried in the unconsecrated portion 
of the cemetery allotted to that denomination, unless the funeral is 
attended by a priest, or unless a priest gives a written certificate that 
the interment may be made in the consecratad ground.” 

This is punishment for suicide — though of a religious sect only— 
whom the law cannot reach. The Indian Penal Code can punish only 
attempt at suicide. 

The Manipyr correspondent of the Pioneer , under date the 6th June, 
wiites : — 

“On our first arrival here Manipuri soldiers and civilians alike 
salaamed till their heads touched the ground, but so familiar has the 
appearance of a saheb become the majority of men we now meet 
m the streets take no notice of us. We cannot, however, help observ- 
ing how carefully they ‘salaam’ to their own princes who are pri- 
soners in our guaids.” 

It is this spirit of observation— this imperious demand of men who 
have nothing imperial in them— who, whether they are officers or 
privates or mere private men, without any official connection, continu- 
ally fret because they do not receive on all occasions, in season and 
out of season, the homage willingly paid to Gods and Brahmans and 
annointed Princes, and who fail not to revenge themselves on the 
people for the latter’s supposed recusancy— which, more than any 
political calculation, led the Manipuris to despatch the Political Agent 
and the Chief Commissioner and his party as soon as they got the 
British officeis in their power. And this has ever been the proximate 
but efficient cause of all such massacres and atrocities, whether before 
or after the Mutinies of 1857. 

Another Frenchman of letters has been received into the company 
of the immortals. We present our readers with a characteristic 
notice of the event translated for them from the French Pi ess ' 
In the third week of the month of May 1891 and at the Palais 
Mazarin, was celebrated a singular marriage to the delight of every 
lover of French literature. The daughter of the great Richelieu 
having lost one of her Forty Lovers, several suitors came to woo her 
in order to obtain her hand. There were M. Henri de Bornier, M. 
Ferdinand Fabre, M. Stephen Liegeard, M. Emile Zola and M. Pierre 
Loti. When such competitors, each brilliant in his own sphere, 
e ntered the matrimonial list, the bride felt a real embarrasment as to 
which of the Five to give her hand. Her first movement was for 
M. Zola, then she stood balancing between M. de Bornier and M. Loti, 
between the classic alexandrine and the enchanted prose. And finally, 
forgetting the little tenderness she had for the' robust author of 
L’Argent, she threw herself on the arms of the handsome literary 
marine, the youngest of the Five. 

The choice is a happy one. For, though only forty years old, Loti 
has already made his stamp on French literature. In his several 
voyages, the young Lieutenant has seen the greater part of the world 
and has aequo ed a stock of experience which he has turned to 
excellent use. Elegant, graceful and picturesque, his writings are more 
eagerly sought after than the latest fashionable novel. His vivid des- 
ciiption of foreign lands and strange sceneries are read with avidity 
and delight. 

A PARAGRAPH appeared in one of the morning papers of the 1 7 th 
instant to the effect that the widowed daughter of the Rajah ot 
Naldanga ha* been recently married r. second time to the son 
a Babu Jadu Nath Mookeijee of bhowanipore. The statement h 
utterly unfounded, and there was a peculiar cruelty in the circum- 
stance attending its publication. The 17th was the date fixed for 
the postnuptial feast at the house of Babu Jadu Nath. The ap- 
pearance of the paragraph on the same morning induced many of 
the invited guests to stay away, thus involving Babu Jadu Nath 
in all the trouble, vexation and disrepute of a caste difficulty. Nor is 
the difficulty confined to hnn but extends to both the families. Un 
fortunately, Europeans are simply incapable of understanding all this. 
But that is all the more reason for caution in treating of these matters 
of Hindu social and domestic life. It is unfortunate that there is 
something in the antecedents of one of the parties to lend plausibility 
to the statement. That made it all the more mischievous. Of course, 
the poor English editor could have no suspicion of it. As regards 
the Raja* of Naldanga, years have sobered any zeal he may atone 
time have felt for the cause of remarriage. He has long since ob- 
served how girls cannot easily be married even once, and how even 
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the marriage of spinsters is attended with difficulties that loudly 
call for the united action of the community for combating them. 
None but the most irresponsible, having no experience of the inner 
economy of life here, can talk glibly of promoting widow-marriage in 
a land in which the religious obligation of marrying daughters has led 
to female infanticide 

THE apprehensions of the native Press are for the moment quieted 
down by a statesmanlike remark made by Lord Cross at a Press dinner, 
on the 13th June. The Secretary of State for Indiagave out as his 
opinion that, though the freedom of the Press was carried to great 
lengths in India, it was better that Native discontent should find a 
safety-value than that it should smoulder. That argument has always 
been the safety of the Native press in India. It is indeed the only 
ulison detre of * ^ee Press in a dependent Empire. Whatever may 
have been the case before, the liberty of unlicensed printing in India 
is now hedged in by powerful and immediate safeguards against abuse. 
Prosecutions for libel — hitherto few and far between, if known at all 
are now matters of course, and plentiful as black-berries. The law 
itself is savage, certain in its crusty, and vague and dubious— always 
against accused of course — in everything else, and a prosecution is 
more than death to a poor newspaper, as almost every native organ is. 

I hen there are the clauses in the Indian Penal Code, substituted in 
lieu of the Lytton gagging Act. More recently, in conformity to a 
Parliamentary Statute for the whole of the British Empire, a new 
law has been adopted and added known as the Official Secrets Act. 
Then, again, there are overzealous and officious Secretaries ready 
to fill the walls of Government offices with placards in bold type 
against unsuspecting newspapers which may at any time have hurt 
their vanity. 

ONE of the chief duties of a Municipality, as we take it, is to check 
the sale of unwholesome food, in every shape. But we do not 
find that sufficient exertions are made in the Metropolis, in that 

direction. We are glad that the Indian Daily Newt of Wednesday 
last ^has directed attention to this important subject. It however 
s.tys that the Fond Inspectors “apparently confine their investi- 
gations solely to ghee, in its raw condition, leaving alone the innu- 
merable articles in which it is an important ingredient.” If these 
officers had really given proper supervision and kept strict watch 
over ghee-vendors, we would have so far been satisfied that 

« are was being taken for preventing the sale of impure ghee. But, 
notwithstanding that we have half a dozen well paid Food Inspectors, 
very little is done in the way of enabling us to obtain unadulterated 
^hee. From the Health Officer’s Report on “ Food Inspection,” for 
the Quarter ending 31st March last, we find that “ at Balooghat a 
consignment of 100 tons of grease and China-badam oil, sold as ghee, 
worth Rs. 700/ had been captured on transit to the Commissariat 
godown, found unfit for human consumption and were destroyed. 
They were manufactured by one Abdool Barick of Tiretty Bazar who 
holds a license for grease and oil, and secretly supplies adulterated 

ghee to large ghee contractors of the Commissariat, Emigration 

Agency, shippings and sweetmeat vendors.” Again, “from a boat at 
Baliaghatta Canal 5 maunds of grease and oil, sold as ghee, and 
intended for export to the Eastern Districts, were seized and des- 
troyed.” Besides the above, “rancid ghee 4 inaunds and 18 seers” 
was found in various shops in the Town and destroyed. 

This is all that has been done. No steps have been taken to 
punish those who are irf the habit of selling gt»ease and oil 
as ghee, or those who drive a large and lucrative trade by adul- 
terating ghee with other articles of an unwholesome character. 

If there be no power under the Law to punish these men, surely 
the legislature ought to be moved to provide the remedy. But we 
are not sure that the existing remedies have been exhausted. The 
municipal law not only empowers the Commissioners to seize and des- 
troy articles unfit for food but also gives them authority to prosecute 
persons “ selling to the prejudice of the purchaser any article of food 
which is not of the nature, substance or quality of the article demand- 
ed by such purchaser.” The penalty for such sale is up to Rs. 100 for 
the first offence and up to Rs. 500 for every repetition of the offence. 
Clearly, Abdool Barick must be checked. He cannot be allowed, under 
cover of a license to sell ghee, to sell large quantities of grease and oil, 
as ghee, at a high price, when it is found that a good proportion 
°f this stuff finds its way into the sweetmeat shops and helps in 
the preparation of sweetmeats, which is a chief article of consump- 
tion amohgst the Natives, both high and low— to say nothing of the < 


outrage on the religious institutions of the Hindus who regard grease 
as an abomination. 

We also find from the report under review, that during the whole 
quarter, only 4 ghee vendors were prosecuted and fined for selling 
adulterated ghee. From what we aie constantly'heariug of the open 
sale of adulterated ghee all over the Town, we are quite disappointed to 
find that, notwithstanding a large and expensive establishment kept 
up for ? ood Inspection, such a small number of men were detected 
and punished. 

The fines again, z nz., Rs. 10 on each of 3 men, and Rs. 15 on 
another are ridiculously small. To punish with such nominal fines 
men who are systematically cheating the public and selling an 
article knowing it to be not that article, is simply absurd. The Legis- 
lature could never have meant such a mockeiy. We have no doubt that 
it is these ridiculously small fines which embolden the offenders 
to defy the law. 

The most outrageous item in the report, however, is that a ghee 
vendor of the Municipal market was prosecuted and fined Rs. 10 for 
refusing to sell a sample of ghee for analysis. The report does not say 
whether the man was turned out of the rnaiket, or not. He well 
deserved that punishment. 

When things come to the worst they mend. There seems at last 
a prospect of amelioration. Nawab Abdool Luteef Khan, at a recent 
meeting of the General Committee, brought to the notice of the 
Commissioners the manner in which the Ghee Act is being admin- 
istered in Calcutta, and how' the Food Inspectors are discharging 
their duty. He strongly urged upon the meeting for some effective 
measures by which the sale of adulterated ghee might be put a stop 
to. He reminded his colleagues how nine-tenths of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan ladies of the orthodox families, a chief ingredient in 
whose food was pure ghee— have, on religious scruples, entirely given 
up the use of ghee altogether, and how these respected inmates of the 
zenana may be saved from this great hardship by a little attention 
on the part of the Commissioners. The majority of the meeting cor- 
dially supported the Nawab, and we hope the Commissioners in 
meeting will take the necessary steps for stoppage of the evil. 

The Sessions Judge of Jhansi convicted Lalkanju, aged 16, strong 
and stoutly built, one of the Jhansi dacoits, under sections 395 and 
396 of the Indian Penal Code, for dacoity and dacoity with murder, 
and sentenced him to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment, the highest 
punishment for the former offence being transportation for life or 10 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and for the latter, capital. Both the 
conviction and sentence weie upheld in appeal. These dacoits were 
armed with guns and swords wherewith they broke into the houses in 
which the robbery was committed. They bound two women to a 
charpoy and then turned it up so that the victims’ heads rested upon 
the ground. Then the villains burned the fundamental limbs of 
the poor creatures, till one of them died, the flesh disappearing from 
her bones. It was proved that the prisoner was one of the dacoits who 
had used the torch in the burning of one of the women. 

In dismissing the appeal, the High Court of the N.-Wt^P. issued 
a rule on the prisoner to show cause why the punishment shall 
not be enhanced. In due course, the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Tyrrell have resentenced Lalkanju to transportation for the term of 
his natural life. The Chief Justice remaiked it was impossible to 
allow a miscreant capable of such a crime to return to his distnerr 
again. It was a brutal crime, a shocking crime, inflicted without any 
provocation in the most barbarous manner upon a countrywoman of 
his own. For a hardened ruffian such as he was, ten years’ rigorous 
imprisonment was a ridiculously light sentence. The court would not 

inflict on Lalkanju the extreme penalty of the law, but would reserve 
it for the next similar crime. 

But why not the extreme penalty? We do not understand this ten- 
derness. It is so like faint-heartedness 1 Where will the couit find a 
better case for the utmost rigor of the law ? Here is a malefactor who 
baffles the vindictiveness of our bloody Code itself. No severity that 
civilised legislation can stoop to can adequately meet the enormity of 
the proceedings of this monster Lalkanju. Transportation is more of 
a reward than anything else. It will be a pleasant change for the 
miscreant. It is a mockery of justice, as giving a dangerous ciimmal 
another field. 


IT is sad news— that of the death of Kumar Nil Krishna, eldest son 
of the late Maharaja Kamal Krishna, of the Shovabazar family. 
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We were no less startled than pained to hear of it. Since the death of 
the lamented Promod Kumar, Calcutta has not received a like shock. 
Poor Nil Krishna was young, was not known to be seriously suffering, 
and had lately taken to wife a second time (after the death of his first 
wife) a gui still within her teens. Death was the last thing to think 
of in such a connection. He was no prodigy, to be sure, but he was 
veiy far from an ogre. And that is high praise in these times. He 
was a respectable young man. Unlike many of the scions of wealth, 
the Kumar was known to interest himself, in conjunction with his 
amiable, intelligent, and not corpulent brother Binya Krishna, in 
movements intended to benefit the country. He was a bit of social 
teformer too. It was not all lip reform with him. He proved in the 
last marriage his sincerity, whatever might be thought of his wisdom. 
That marriage was against the grain of his family and connections, 
and revived a stain which his forefathers had at much cost washed 
out. In the belief of the people at large he dies of that reform, as the 
reform dies with him. He leaves no issue of that marriage. His 
special weakness he shared with the greatest minds. Towards the end, 
under some strange influence, he joined the worse than conservatives — 
the wild reactionaries who planned and kept up the agitation against 
the Consent Bill. He must have begun to see the error in principle 
as well as the blunder in policy of this connection. By his death he 
at least escapes the misery of a lifelong regret. God bless his soul ! 

ON the 22nd June, Lord Ripon raised the Manipur question in the House 
of Louis. He warmly criticised a statement of Sir John Gorst in the 
Lower House. The latter inciting the example of Tarquinius Superbus 
agreed with the Government of India that Tikendrajit’s abilities dis- 
qualified him for service in the State, and that it was better and safer to 
depend on mediocrity. This statement, the Marquis of Ripon feared, 
would leave a bad impression on the minds of Indian Princes. He hoped 
Tekeiuleiujit would not be executed. The Secretary of State replied 
that it was impossible as yet to say what course would be adopted 
with regard to the Senapati, but they might confide in the justice and 
clemency of Lord Landsdowne. If he could not say what would be 
done with the Sanapati, he took the House into his confidence as to the 
course that would have been taken if Maharaja Sura Chundra had not 
left Manipur. Why, the British would have reinstated him and expelled 
the Senapati, His expulsion would have been the punishment of his 
rebellion and not of his abilities. Far from removing any man for his 
abilities, the Indian Government would encourage ability, welcome all 
able men and find work for them anywhere. Lord Cross contended 
that it was no treachery to make an arrest at a Durbar, though he did 
not approve of it. He assured the House that Lord Lansdowne wag 
not answerable for the attempt, simply because he was ignorant of the 
intention. 

While in England, they are discussing the propriety of the measures 
proposed or adopted against the Manipur Durbar, the Court or Com- 
mission for trial of the royal family has completed its bloody work. 
All the Princes and ministers from the ruling Maharaja downwards 
have been sentenced to death. It is now left to Lord Lansdowne to 
be as vengeful as the Commission or not. The Secretary of Slate 
has left him full freedom to exercise his own discretion, and is sure 
that he will not be swayed by un-English sentiments in punishing the 
pnnces for what has happened. The Viceroy has already given indica- 
tion that he is imbued with different spirit from that of the Commission. 
He is no fanatic humanitarian in penology, hut he is not at all disposed 
to be Draconian. By his interference, capital punishment has gener- 
ally been commuted to transportation for life. 

He has upheld the conviction of Aiya Parel Major and Colonel 
Samu Singh for waging war but not for abetting the murders of the 
British officers. They are not to be hanged but detained as prisoners 
during the pleasure of the Queen. 

Maharaja Kula Chandra Dhoj Singh, called the Regent, has been 
found guilty by the Special Commission of waging war against the 
Queen-Empress, the new Senapati Angao Sena, of both waging war 
and abetting the murders. The Jubraj was sentenced last week. The 
order, however, of the Court, in each case, is the same, that the prisoner 
be hanged by the neck until he is dead. The sentences on'the Regent* 
the Jubraj, and the new Senapati await Lord Lansdowne’s consideration. 

The Special Commission is broken up and the Commissioners are re- 
turning to their ordinary duties. That, however, does not mean the end 
of the punishment for the murder of British officers. Major Maxwell, 
the Chief Political Officer, is now trying the seven poor sepoys who were 
on duty as sentries over Mr. Quinton and his companions as prisoners 


before execution. The Sirdar of the executioners and the executioner 
who decapitated must too answer for the lost British lives. There wil| 
yet remain those who witnessed the execution, those who assisted in 
the pieparation of the murderous knife in any way. Will those who 
read of the massacre be spared ? The Reign of Terror is complete in 
Manipur 


REIS & RA WET. 

Saturday , June 27, jSq/. 

THE COMING DURBAR OF ALL THE 
NATIONS IN LIFE SCIENCE. 

A grand ceremony is going to be performed at 
London on the 10th of August next, under the Pre- 
sidency of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
On that day the Seventh International Congress of 
Hygiene and Demography will opened by His 
Royal Highness in person.’ 

The Congress will be an important one in Sanitary 
Science, owing to the variety and range of subjects, 
which have been proposed for discussion ; and as it 
will be the first International Congress of the kind 
which has met in London, the Prince of Wales is 
desirous that the gathering shall be worthy of the 
great country in which it will assemble. 

The Congress has been held (biennially as a rule) 
in each of the following cities : — Brussels, Paris, 
Turin, Geneva, The Hague and Vienna. The last of 
these, that held # at ^Vienna in 1887, was under the 
protection of His’fmperial and Royal Highness the 
late Archduke Rudolph, Crown Prince of Austria, 
who opened it in person. To this Congress dele- 
gates were sent by the Governments of most of the 
civilised countries of the world, the learned Societies 
of many of them also sending representatives. The 
total number of Hygienists and statisticians present 
from all parts of the world was over two thousand. 

Before the close of that Congress, a permanent 
International Committee was appoined to decide as 
to the time and place of meeting of th% next Con- 
gress of the series. On account of the fact that it 
had been decided to hold a Hygienic Congress in 
connection with the Paris Exhibition in 1889, it 
was resolved that the next International Congress 
should be held in 1891, and London was chosen as 
its place of meeting. 

As England has taken the lead in sanitary science 
and administration, it may be expected that her 
colonies as well as foreign countries will send numer- 
our representatives, both official and unofficial, and 
that the Congress will be of great magnitude and 
importance. 

The aim of the Congress is to awaken public 
interest iiTthe progress of Hygiene and Demogra- 
phy. The latter term is a new coinage which ety- 
mologically belongs to the same category as Anthro- 
pology or Anthropography and ought to have* the 
same signification. As understood by its inventers, 
Demography is the study of the life conditions of 
communities from a statistical point of view. In 
plain English, it is the study of vital statistics. The 
Congress will afford persons interested in these 
subjects but scattered in different parts of the globe 
an opportunity of meeting together with the object 
of advancing their progress. It will open to students 
and inquirers by private conversation and mutual 
help, as well as by conferences and debates, to eluci- 
date questions relating to Hygiene, Demography and 
Public Health. 

An Exhibition of Articles of Hygienic interest will 
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be held in connection with the Congress. Excursions 
will be arranged to various places of especial inter- 
est to Hygienists. 

Invitations have been issued to the Governments 
of all countries and all public bodies, throughout 
the world, which are occupied in the study of the 
science more or less connected with Hygiene, that 
they may co-operate with and appoint delegates to 
the assembly. 

Besides a very strong and general Comtnittee, an 
Organizing Committee has been appointed with Sir 
Douglas Galton, k.c.b., as Chairman, and Doctors 
W. H. Corfield and G. V. Poore as Honorary 
Secretaries. 

The scope of the Congress will be best understood 
from the following brief summary of subjects pro- 
posed for discusssion : — 

1. The prevention of communicable diseases ; as, 
for instance, (a) Whether Sanitation or Quarantine are 
most efficient against cholera. (/>) How the spread 
of disease from milk and from water can be checked. 
(c) The relation which Tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases in animals bear to mankind, (d) Vaccination, 
the prevention of Leprosy, Rabies, and such like 
contagious diseases. ( c ) The effect of soil on com- 
municable diseases. (/) Disinfection and Disin- 
fectants. 

2. The Science of Bacteriology in relation to 
communicable diseases. In connection with this 
subject an Exhibition of Microscopic and Cultivation 
Specimens would be arranged. 

3. Industrial Questions; as, for instance, the re- 
gulation of industrial occupations from a health point 
of view, including the length of hours of labour in 
different occupations, the influence of dwellings upon 
labour, and the effect of large cities on the health of 
the population ; the influence of the health condition 
of the people ; and the effect of different sorts of 
food and of wages upon the efficiency of labour. 

We hear that the Government of India have ap- 
pointed Dr.^V J. Payne as their delegate. Mr. H. 
J. S. Cotton and Mr. G. O. Osmond will represent 
the Calcutta Municipality. 

The mosjt interesting feature is a Permanent Inter- 
national Committee consisting of 36 members repre- 
senting all the States of Europe. Dr. P. Bronardel of 
France is the president. Dr. W. Roth, a leading 
homoeopath and an expert in movement cure too, we 
believe, is one of the representatives of Germany. 
He is one of the leading authorities in Hygiene. 
Besides his professional eminence and versatility, the 
Doctor is a great scholar and a linguist. As on pre- 
vious Congresses of the Faculty, he will be valuable as 
a ready and accurate interpreter between representa- 
tives of varied forms* of speech. Even ’Egypt has 
been represented by Dr. H. Greene Pacha, in this 
permanent Committee. Professor W. H. Corfield, 
Mr. Shirley Murphy, Sir Douglas Galton and Dr. 
W. Ogle represent England. For Demography 
England still remains unrepresented. 

In addition to other Committees, an Indian one has 
also been organised. Sir Francis Forbes Adam, Sir G. 
C. M. Birdwood, Sir A. C. Lyall, Major-General Sir 
Owen Tudor Burne, Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir W, 
Guyer Hunter, Sir John Strachey, Surgeon-General 
Sir William Moore, Sir C. Turner, Sir William 
Wedderbnrn, Surgeon-General Cornish, Surgeon- 
General J. M. Cunningham, Mr. G. W. Allen, Mr. 
H. S. King, M. P., Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji.’Mr. G. 
Yule, and Mr. S. Digby (Honorary Secretary) are 
its members. 


The executive officers are Sir Douglas Galton, 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee, Sir T. 
Spencer Wells, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, Surgeon-General Cornish, Chairmanof the 
Finance Committee, Professor W. H, Corfield, 
Hon. Foreign Secretary, Mr. S. Digby, Hon. Sec- 
retary for India, Mr. Malcom Morris, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Reception Committee, and Dr. Charles 
Edward Shelley, Editor of Transactions. The subject 
of Hygiene is divided into 9 sections. The following 
is a list of them with their respective presidents : — 

i t) Preventive Medicine, Sir Joseph Fayrer. 

2) Bacteriology, Sir Joseph Lister. 

3) The relations of the diseases of animals to 
those of man, Sir Nigel Kingscote. 

(4) Hygiene of Infancy, childhood and school life. 
Mr. J. R. Diggle, Chairman of the London School 
Board. 

(5) Chemistry and Physics in relation to Hygiene, 
Sir H. E. Roscoe. 

(6) Architecture in relation to Hygiene, Sir A. W. 
Bloomfield. 

(7) Engineering in relation to Hygiene, Sir John 
Coode. 

(8) Naval and Military Hygiene, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Wantage. 

(9) State Hygiene, The Rt. Hon. Lord Busing. 
Notice has already been issued for several im- 
portant and interesting subjects to be discussed 
at the meetings of these several sections. “ The 
relation of Alcoholism to public health, and the me- 
thods to be adopted for its prevention ” will be taken 
into consideration and the discussion will be opened 
by Sir Dyce Duckworth of London and Professor 
Westergaard of Copenhagen. The final decision on 
the efficiency of several kinds of disinfectants is no 
doubt very urgently needed. The subject of school 
hygiene so much neglected in this country, is to be 
considered and discussed in one of the meetings of 
the fourth section. Wc notice no provision for a 
subject in which we are personally interested. There 
is the Hygiene of childhood. But what of the 
Hygiene of age ? 

ANNEXATION PETTY. 

Tub Howrah Municipality has achieved an unenviable dis- 
tinction in consequence of the frequent feuds that disturb 
its counsels and the unconstitutional acts in which its exe- 
cutive almost delights to indulge. Soon after th&,grant of 
the elective franchise, the Board that was first formed dis- 
tinguished itself by its endeavours to expel a colleague on 
several very serious charges. The large majority of the 
members who fought for purity had a good case. Supported 
also by the Magistrate of the District, they expected the 
Local Government to uphold them in their just quarrel. The 
irregularities, however, in their proceedings, largely due to 
haste, assisted the accused in defending himself with ability 
and success. The majority acted wisely in not seeking to 
revive their proceedings against their colleague. The Board 
sat out the statutory period of three years without attract- 
ing much notice. There was one scandal, however, that 
was connected with the election of Chairman which plainly 
showed that our district officials at least cannot easily 
swallow a native chairman for towns like Howrah. The 
election, though regular, was set aside in favor of an official 
competitor. If for these and other reasons the proceedings 
of the first Board were only remarkable, those of the second 
were simply extraordinary. By a strange freak of corporate, 
wisdom, the colleague who had been sought by the forme? 
to be expelled for misconduct was by the latter elected as 
its Vice-Chairman. The only extenuating incident in this 
election was that the majority which carried it was only 
nominal. Without even the education that makes a man 
in these days competent to record simple orders in KnglNh 
without committing as many solecisms in grammar as the 
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number of lines written, he made up by the remarkable 
punctuality of his attendance for every defect that his op- 
ponents could urge against him. Soon, however, the Board 
was startled by a proposal for settling a very handsome 
allowance on the Yice elect. The ratepayers were indignant 
and broke out in public meeting. The Board itself, notwith- 
standing the strenuous efforts of the Magistrate-Chairman, 
strenuously rejected the proposal. Everybody expected that 
the Vice-Chairman would, after that, resign. But our gen- 
tleman knew better. He took the verdict of his colleagues 
quietly. His adherence to office created a sensation. But 
like all sensations it subsided in time. He sat for the full 
term, and when the Board was about to die, not choosing 
to face the chances of election, he sought to enter by nomi- 
nation. His efforts, however, proved abortive. 

Amongst some legacies of trouble bequeathed by the 
administration of which this gentleman was permitted to 
be the soul, is one that is of an extraordinary character. 
A citizen of Seebporc having succeeded in earning some 
money became desirous of extending his own premises. 
Under cover of a public benefaction he offered a 

good sum of money to the Municipality on condition 
of its acquiring a piece of land belonging to a poor 

neighbour of his and lying just in front of the premises 
to be extended. After acquisition a lane is to be 

diverted through it, and the whole of what would re- 

main, nearly nine-tenths, that is, is to be transferred to the 
public benefactor. A more flagrant invasion of private 
property under color of the law could not be conceived. 
But the law is nothing to men desirous of obliging a 
wealthy citizen. With such secrecy have the proceedings 
been conducted that no municipal commissioner knows any- 
thing about them even now. The Budget contains no 
provision for this scheme of acquisition. Without having 
obtained the consent of the Commissioners at a meeting 
the request went up to the Government for acquiring the 
property of the poor ratepayer. The request, however 
couched, must have contained a falsehood if it stated that 
the land was required for a public purpose. To acquire a 
piece of land for actually occupying a few cubits of it for 
diverting a lane and then selling the whole of what would 
remain to a private person, cannot, by puttting the greatest 
strain uopon the word, be described as a public purpose. 

To add insult to injury, the late administration, in re- 
ply to the communications addressed by the poor pro- 
prietor, persistently refused to enlighten him on some very 
important points. When the late Chairman, who had, we 
believe, been made a cat’spaw in the matter, understood the 
real nature of the public benefaction, he assured the pro- 
prietor that the lane would be so diverted as to save not 
only his homestead but the two sacred images of Hindu 
deities that are of the irremovable description and that 
are worshipped with veneration by hundreds of people. 
But he did nothing tor withdrawing the requisition sent 
up to the Government for acquiring the entire piece 
of land. The proprietor gave repeated assurances of 
his willingness to give up immediately the portion that 
was actually needed for diversion of the lane. But those 
assurances went for nothing. Already the usual declaration 
lias appeared in the official Gazette, stating that the entire 
10 cottahs of land are required for a public purpose. Sec- 
tion 5 of the Act says, with that jealousy of the Civil 
Courts which characterises the Indian Executive, that the 
mere statement that land is required for a public purpose 
shall be conclusive evidence of the fact of the land being 
so required. If, therefore, the guiding spirits of the present 
Municipal Board of Howrah persist in carrying out, through 
the agency of the Government, this unholy scheme of 
downright spoliation, none but the Lieutenant-Governor can 
restrain them. The application of the Land Acquisition Act 
under such circumstances is really a fraud upon the power. 
If this dirty intrigue be not instantly put down, it will 
establish a precedent in consequence of which no man in a 
municipal town will be able to save his property if it is 
coveted by a wealthy neighbour. The poor man has appealed 
to Sir Charles Elliott for interference, offering that if nothing 
else can satisfy the intriguers he is willing to give for 
nothing the portion that is actually required for the very 
unnecessary diversion of the lane in question, so that his 
home may be saved and, above all, the sacred images 
that are irremovable under the Hindu ecclesiastical law 
and worshipped with veneration by hundreds of people. 


public papers. 

™MANIPUR FIELD OPERATIONS. 

MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

Simla , the 19th June , i$pr. 

No. 585. — His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
in Council is pleased to direct the publication of the subjoined 
letter from the Adjutant-General in India, submitting, under the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief in India, despatches from Major 
General H. £ollett, c.b., commanding the Manipur Field Force, 
and from Major-General T. Graham, c.b., and Lieutenant-Colonel 
R. H. F. Rcnnick, commanding respectively tho Tamu and Silchar 
Columns of the force. These despatches report the particulars of 
the simultaneous advance on Manipur of the three columns from 
Kohima, Tamu, and Silchar, which were sent to restore order in 
Manipur and to exact retribution for the murder of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam and other British officers in March last. 

2. The Governor-General in Council cordially endorses the 
approval expressed by the Commander-in-Chief in India of the 
indomitable energy displayed by the troops in overcoming the diffi- 
culties and hardships of an advance without tents through a moun- 
tainous and unhealthy country, exposed as they were to much 
suffering from intense heat and heavy rain. The association with 
the regular troops of the volunteer soldiers of the Calcutta Rifle 
Corps and Surma Valley Light Horse in this expedition is a matter 
of especial gratification to His Excellency in Council, who also 
notices with much satisfaction the services of the Assam Military 
Police with the Kohima and Silchar Columns. The Governor- 
General also wishes to record his appreciation of the good work 
done by the Commissariat-Transport Department. 

3. The services of Major H. St. P. Maxwell, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Kachar, Mr. A. W. Davis, c.s., Deputy Commissioner, 
Kohima, and Mr. C. A. Soppitt, Political Officer with General 
Graham, have been especially valuable, while Mr. Dalrymplc-Clark 
has done good work in connection with the transport on the Nigrit- 
ing-Nic hug uard road. 

4. His Excellency in Council desires to convey to Major-Gener 
al Collett, the Officers Commanding the Tamu and Silchar 
Columns, and to all the officers and troops the acknowledgments 
of the Government of India for the excellent manner in which the 
expedition was carried out. 

No. 375-M — “ Field Operations — Manipur ,” — dated Simla, 

I ith June 1891. 

From— Major-General W. Galbraith, c.b., Adjutant-General in India, 
To-- Major-General E. H. II. Collcn, c.i.e., Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Military Department. 

I have the honor, by direction of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
submit, for the information of the Government of India, despatches 
from Major-General H. Collett, c. b., commanding the Manipur 
Field Force, and Major-General T. Graham, c. b., and Lieutenaiit- 
Coloncl R. H. F. Rcnnick, commanding respectively the Tamu and 
Silchar Columns. 

2. On receipt of authentic intelligence of the seizure by the Dur- 
bar of the Chief Commissioner of Assam, orders were issued on the 
29th and 30th March for the formation of three columns at Kohirna, 
Tamu, and Silchar, and for their simultaneous advance on Manipur. 

3. Considerable difficulty was experienced in the concentration 
and advance of the force, the troops for the Tamu and Silchar 
Columns being furnished from Burma and India, whilst the move- 
ments of the Kohima Column ivere seriously retarded by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining cooly transport. 

4. 'The columns moved from their respective bases at Silchar, 
Kohima, and Tamu on the 5th, 20th, and 23rd April. The ad- 
vance of the Tajpu force was preceded by a gallant attempt on 
the part of Lj&utcnant C. J. W. Grant ,of the 12th Regiment (2nd 
Burma Battalion) of Madras Infantry to rescue the captives, a 
detailed report of which has already been submitted for the infor- 
mation of Government. 

On the 13th April Captain Presgrave, 12th Madras Infantry, rout- 
ed 300 of the enemy near Palcl, Lieutenant Grant having his charger 
shot under him while leading the mounted infantry in pursuit. 

On the 25th April an advanced reconnoitring party from the 
Tamu Column encountered a considerable number of Manipuris 
strongly posted near the village of Bapam. On the arrival of a 
reinforcement of 200 rifles and two mountain guns under Captain 
F. M. Rundall, 4th Gurkha Rifles, the position was stormed and 
carried after an obstinate hand-to-hand combat with a loss of one 
Native officer and one sepoy, killed, and four British officers,* two 
Native officers, two non-commissioned officers, and five sepoys 
wounded. A report by Captain Rundall of this brilliant affair is 
attached for the information of Govcrnment.f 

* Capc^jn F. M. Drurv, Captain P. M. Carncgy, 2nd Battalion, 
4th Gurkha Regiment. Lieutenant C. J. W. Grant, Lieutenant r. 
W. H. Cox. 1 2th Madras Infantry. 

t Not published. 
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The other two columns met with no serious opposition from the 
enemy, and the whole force arrived before Manipur on the 27th 
April, the date appointed for the concentration. 

5. His Excellency heartily endorses the high opinion expressed 
by Major-General Collett and the commanders of the Tamu and 
Silchar Columns of the indomitable energy and cheerfulness dis- 
played by the troops in overcoming the difficulties and discomforts 
of an advance through unhealthy country without tents, and ex- 
posed to much suffering from intense heat and heavy rain. 

6. Sir Frederick Roberts desires to bring to the notice of the 
Government of India the services of Major-General Collett, c.b., 
commanding the Field Force, Major-General Graham, c.b., com- 
manding the Tamu Column, Lieutenant-Colonel Renniek, com- 
manding the Silchar Column, and the officers mentioned by them, 
especially Major H. St. P. Maxwell, Deputy Commissioner, Kachar, 
and Mr. A. W. Davis, c.s., Deputy Commissioner, Kohima, whose 
hearty co-operation and personal influence were invaluable in pro- 
curing transport for the Silchar and Kohima Columns, and facili- 
tating their advance. 

7. A list of officers recommended for special rewards will be 
submitted separately. 


No. ’59, dated the Palace, Manipur, the 2nd May 1891. 

From — Major-General H. Collett, c.b., Commanding the Manipur 
Field Force, 

To— The Adjutant-General in India. 

I have the honor to report, for the information of His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief, that the Kohima Column of the Mani- 
pur Field Force, strength as detailed in the margin (footnote,)* 
marched from Kohima under my command on the 20th April. 

2. The column arrived at Manipur at ten o’clock on the 27th 
April, having experienced no opposition on the way except a few 
shots, which were fired at the advanced guard on the 24th April. 

3. The only stockade which the Manipuris had erected on the 
road was at Kaithimabi, and this was found deserted. 

4. We arrived at Sengmai, a small village at the northern end 
of the Manipur Valley, and eleven miles from the capital, on the 
26th April, and I endeavoured to get into communication with the 
Burma and Silchar Columns, then supposed to be at Thobal and 
Bishenpur, but owing to unfavourable weather was unsuccessful. 

I also sent letters by messengers (both of which reached their 
destination) to the commanders of these columns informing them 
that 1 would take up a position about 9 a.m. the next morning on 
the Ching Maikong Ridge, about 2,000 yards north of and com- 
manding the palace enclosure, and requesting them to halt at a 
suitable distance from the palace walls, and get into communication 
with me with a view to concerting any further operation that might 
appear necessary. 

5. During the night of the 26th information was received that 
the Regent w^h the three princes, his brothers, had fled from 
Manipur that evening. 

6. The three columns of attack, inz. % the Burma Column under 
the command of Brigadier-General T. Graham, c. b., the Silchar 
Column under Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. F. Renniek, and the 
Kohima Column, arrived at Manipur by 11 a.m. on the 27th April, 
the date which had been previously fixed for the concentration. 

7. The villages in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, 
the city itsilf, and the palace enclosure were deserted. 

8. The sixty-two British subjects (natives) who had been held 
in captivity by the Regent were found' safe and well. 

9. Ample accommodation for the troops of the three columns 
was found in the palace and the accent buildings. This was very 
acceptable, as it had been raining heavily since the early morning. 

10. The spirit and behaviour of the troops have been through- 
out excellent. Much rain fell during the march, and as we had no 
tents the men suffered considerable discomfort, in bivouac, but it 
was cheerfully borne as became good soldiers. The* only complaint 
1 ever heard was that the enemy did not stay to fight. 

11. The transport of the Kohima Column consisted of Naga 
coolies, and it is entirely owing to the unremitting exertions of Mr. 
A. W. Davis, c.s., Deputy Commissioner of Kohima, and to the 
personal influence which he exercises over these wild people, that 
the column was enabled to concentrate at Kohima and march to 
M anipur. 

I venture to hope that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
may be pleased to bring the very valuable services rendered to us 
by this officer to the special notice of the Government of India. 

* 3 guns, No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery, under Captain A. H 
C. Birch, R. A. 

100 rifles, 13th Bengal Infantry, under Lieutenant A. Giles. 

200 rifles, 42nd Gurkha Rifles, under Captain H. W. Priestley, 
44th Gurkha Rifles. 

400 rifles, 43rd Gurkha Rifles, under Colonel H. M. Evans. 

300 rifles, 44th Gurkha Rifles, under Major R. K. Ridgeway v.c. 

200 rifles, Assam Military Police, Naga Hills Battalion, under 
Captain D. C. F. Macintyrc. 


12. I enclose a despatch, dated Manipur, 29th April, from 
Brigadier-General T. Graham, c. b., commanding the Burma 
Column, detailing the events which occurred on hi9 march from 
Tamu ; and I beg most cordially to endorse the terms of praise in 
which he writes of the officers and troops engaged in the brilliant 
action of the 25th April near Paid. I also enclose a report by 
Captain F. M. Rundall, 2*4th Gurkha Regiment, describing that 
action.* 

13. Brigadier-General Graham has throughout this short cam- 
paign handled his command in a thoroughly satisfactory manner, 
and I recommend this distinguished officer, and the officers and 
troops he has named in his despatch, to the particular notice of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

14. Lieutenant-Colonel Renniek brought up his column from 
Silchar to Manipur, in spite of the serious sickness and great natural 
difficulties he had to overcome, with admirable energy and promp- 
titude. 

15. The following guns, ammunition, &c., were captured in the 
palace arsenal : 

Four 7-poundcr rifled muzzle-loading guns, presented to tfu 
Maharaja by the British Government. 

Eight 3-pounder smooth-bore bronze guns. 

One 2-pounder muzzle-loading bronze gun. 

Four 2-pounder „ iron guns. 

One 4 y 2 " mortar. 

A large number of jinjak, 

1,290 fire-arms of various patterns, chiefly smooth-bore. 

940,000! rounds smooth-bore balled musket ammunition, in 
boxes. 

972,000 percussion caps for smooth-bore muskets in box. 

180 barrels of powder. 

Elephant gear for the four seven-pounder mountain guns. 

16. Fire-arms are still in course of collection. I have issued a 
proclamation disarming the population of the Manipur Valley and 
of the neighbouring hill tracts formerly subject to the Manipur 
Durbar, the penalty for the possession of arms without a license 
being death or transportation. There arc a very large number of 
fire-arms in this district, and I hope that after a few weeks the 
greater proportion of them will have been got in. 

17. We have also obtained possession of 26 elephants, the pro- 
perty of the Durbar, which have been made over to the Transport 
Department, and about fifty ponies. 

18. I beg to bring the services of the following officers to Un- 
favorable consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief : 

Deputy Surgeon-General C. P. Costello. — Has done good ad- 
ministrative work in organising the medical service on the Silchar 
line. Ilis advice and assistance are always valuable. 

Major F. S. Gwatkiu, Assistant Adjutant-General. — Has given nu 
much valuable assistance and advice. lias great field experience. 
Particularly recommended for favorable consideration. 

Captain G. C. Kitson, The King’s Royal Rifle Corps, Depute 
Assistant Adjutant-General. — An able staff officer. Has been of 
great use to me. 

Captain C. M. Fitzgerald, Chief Commissariat Officer.— A 
thoroughly competent and experienced officer. Has managed his 
departmental business to my entire satisfaction. 

Captain R. F. Allen, Royal Engineers, Field Engineer.— Hai 
made an excellent report on the Kohima-Manipur road, and is now 
engaged in arranging for the accommodation of the troops at 
Manipur. A very capable officer. ***, 

Captain J. Willcocks, n.s.o., Leinster Regiment, Chief Transport 
Officer. — A very energetic and intelligent officer ; of good tact. 
His former experience in transport woik in these hills ha& been 
most valuable. 

Lieutenant L. G. N. Bales, East Kent Regiment, Signalling 
Officer. — The circumstances of the march from Kohima and the 
unfavorable weather have not allowed much scope for signalling. 
Lieutenant Bales is zealous and energetic. 

Mr. J. H. W. Dalrymplc-Clark, Assam Police Department.— 
Was placed at my disposal by the Assam Government to organist 
and work the cart train on the Nigriting-Nichuguard road. In this 
work he has been indefatigable, and has succeeded admirable. A 
very intelligent and zealous officer. 

Surgeon II. C. Banerji, Indian Medical Service, Civil burgeon 
of Sibsagar. — Was temporarily placed at my disposal by the Assam 
Government to organise the medical arrangements from the rivt 1 
base to Nichuguard. His services have been most useful. 

Surgeon-Major C. II. Beatson, Indian Medical Service. --Took 
over charge from Surgeon Banerji on the 19th April, and is imw 
doing good service as Principal Medical Officer on the Kohima 
line. 

Surgeon H. C. Hudson, Indian Medical Service. — Was senior 
medical officer with the Kohima Column on the march to Manipur. 

* Not published. 

t 250,000 rounds of Government manufacture ; remainder 
local manufacture. 
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An able officer, with considerable field experience and power of 
organisation. 

The following officers commanded their respective battalions and 
detachments with great credit to themselves and to my entire satis- 
faction in ( verv respect. 

Colonel IJ. M. % Evans, 43rd Gurkha Rifles. 

M ajor R. K. Ridgeway, v.c., 44th Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain H. W. Priestley, 44th Gurklia Rifles, temporarily com- 
manding the 42nd Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain A. H. C. Birch, No. 8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery. 

Captain D. C. F. Macintyre, Assam Military Police. 

Lieutenant A. Giles, 13th Bengal Infantry. 

The advice and assistance I received from Colonel Evans and 
Major Ridgeway in particular were most useful. 

19. I leave to Brigadier-General Graham, c.b., and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rennirk the duty of bringing to His Excellency’s notice 
the services rendered by the officers and others in their respective 
columns. 

20. It is a subject of much regret to me that, owing to the 
pressure on supplies and transport, I was unable to bring up the 
36th (Sikh) Regiment of Bengal Infantry under the command of 
Colonel [. Cook in time to march from Kohiiua with the column 
of advance. 

21. For the same reason, I was unable to take more than too 
rifles of the 13th Bengal Infantry with the column. The remain- 
der of the regiment under the command of Major Bingham did very 
useful work at Kohima and at Nichuguard. Botli regiments were 
in every respect thoroughly fit for field service. 

No. 181-M, dated Camp Manipur, the 29th April 1891. 

From — Brigadier- General T. Graham, c.b., Commanding the 
Tamil Column, Manipur Field Force, 

To — The Assistant Adjutant-General, Manipur Field Force. 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the operations 
of the Tamu Column for the information of the Major-General 
Commanding the Manipur Field Force. 

2. A report was received from Tamu on the 25th March that 
the telegraph wire had been cut 25 miles from Tamu, and that the 
Manipuris were rising. O11 the 27th Match a detachment of the 
43rd Gurkha Rifles arrived at Tamil from Manipur, and stated 
that a revolt had taken place in Manipur, and that the Chief Com- 
missioner of Assam and many other officers were prisoners in the 
hands of the Manipuri Dm bar. 

3. Lieutenant Grant, 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry, uho was 
commanding at Tamu, communicated this information by tclegiaph, 
and requested permission to take 50 rifles of his own regiment and 
the detachment of the 43rd Gurkha Rifles (35 rifles), and proceed 
at once towards Manipur to endeavour to render assistance to the 
prisoners. His proposal having been sanctioned, he left Tamu on 
the 28th March. On arriving near Thobal, he found about 8co 
Manipuris in position there to arrest his advance. Lieutenant 
Grant immediately attacked the enemy and drove them our, killing 
about 50 of them. He then established himself in a defensible 
position where he was attacked by 2,000 of the enemy with two 
guns, whom he defeated, inflicting heavy loss, and held his position 
until ordered to retire fiom it on the 9th April. 

4. In the meantime Captain Presgrave, 12th (Burma) Madras 

Infantry, with too rifles, had been pushed up from Auktaung ro 
Tamu, and was sent out to enable Lieutenant Grant to withdraw 
his small force. Captain Pru grave having relieved Lieutenant 
Grant, the whole party started for Tamil ; but Major Si- \ H. 
Leslie, 2-4 rh Gurkha Regiment, having arrived at Tamu 

with his regiment, was ordered to push on, and also to direct Cap- 
tain Presgrave to go back and occupy Pal el, and to hurry up to 
that place himself. Dining Captain Presgrave’s second advance on 
Palcl he came across the enemy, who were evidently following up 
Lieutenant Grant’s detachment. He attacked and defeated the 
enemy with heavy loss. In the pursuit which followed. Lieutenant 
Grant’s charger was shot under him. Captain Presgrave then 
occupied Palel, where he was joined subsequently by Major Sir 
Charles Leslie wifh the 2 -4th Gurkha Regiment, and this place was 
held as the advanced position till tlm arrival of the remainder of 
the Tamu Column on the 25th Apiil 1891. 

5. Orders had been received on the 31st March for a force from 
the Myingyan District, Upper Burma, to proceed to Manipur to co- 
operate with columns from Silchar and Kohima. The constitution 
of the Tamu Column was as follows : 

Four guns. No. 2 Mountain Battery, Royal Artillery. 

Head-quarters and wing, 4th Battalion, King’s Royal Rifles. 

2 4th Gurkha Regiment. 

1 2th (Burma) Madras Infantry. 

With the 32nd (Burma) Madras Infantry in reserve at Tamu. 

The main body of the column concentrated at Tamu on the 21st 
April, and advanced on the 23rd April, it having been arranged that 
the columns from Kohima, Silchar, and Tatnu should concentrate 
on Manipur on the 27th April 1891. 

6. The column advanced without opposition to Palcl. On 
the 24th April, while the main body was at Tinghaphul, informa- 


tion was received from Palcl that the enemy had entrenched 
themselves in a position about six miles north of Palel, and orders 
were issued for a reconnaissance to be made on the 25th April to 
ascertain their strength, &c. On the arrival of the head-quarters of 
the column at Palcl on the 25th April, information was received 
from Captain Drury, 2 4th Gurkha Regiment, who was com- 
manding the reconnaissance party, that he had hemmed in a large 
number of the enemy in their entrenchment about six miles north 
of Palcl, so that they could not escape, and asking permission to 
turn them out. As Captain Drury had only 100 rifles of the 2-4th 
Gurkha Regiment, 50 rifles of the 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry, 
and 44 mounted infantry of the 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry 
with him, and as I did not think this force strong enough for the 
purpose, 1 ordered two guns of No. 2 Mountain Battery and 200 
rifles of the 2-4U1 Gurkha Regiment, the whole under the com- 
mand of Captain R u tidal], 2-4th Gurkha Regiment, to reinforce 
Captain Dnuy. Captain Rundall, on arrival at the scene of action, 
placed his guns on a hill about 1,000 yards from the entrenchment, 
and commenced to shell it. In the meantime Captain Drury with 
his detachment of the 2 4th Gurkha Regiment and Lieutenant 
Grant with the 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry gradually approached 
the entrenchment from the north, while Captain Carnegy with his 
Gurkhas approached it from the south. The guns ceased firing as 
the Infantry approached, and finally both Captain Drury’s and 
Captain Carnegy’s parties, the former accompanied by the detach- 
ment of the 1 2th (Burma) Madras Infantry under Lieutenant 
Grant, rushed the entrenchment. A regular hand-to-hand fight 
ensued, when most of the enemy in the work were killed. The 
mourned infantry of the 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry under 
Lieutenant Cox cut oft* the retreat of those who tried to escape* 
and killed many of them. 

Our losses were as follow : 

Jemadar Kiruram Gurung, 2-4th Gurkha Regiment killed. 

No. 939, Sepoy Dalia Thapa, 2 4th Gurkha Regiment, killed. 

Captain Drury and Captain Carnegy, 2~4th Gurkha Regiment, 
severely wounded. 

Lieutenant Grant and Lieutenant Cox, 12th (Burma) Madras 
Infantry, severely wounded. 

Subadar-Major Kalpatti Guriing, 2-4th Gurkhas, severely 
wounded. 

Jemadar Birbal Nagarkoti, 43rd Gurkhas, severely wounded. 

N >. 1 1 2, Huvildar Jirman Rai, 2~4th Gurkhas, severely wounded. 

No. 523, Naik Pirthidhan Rai, 2 -4th Gurkhas, severely wounded. 

No. 636, Sepoy Mahadal Limbu, 24th Guikhas, severely 
wounded. 

No. 656, Sepoy Mahadal Limbu, 2~4th Gurkhas, severely 
wounded. 

No. 575, Sepoy Dan Singh Chand, 2 4th Gurkhas, severely 

wounded. 

No. 290, Sepoy Dhan Singh Khattai, 2-4th Gurkhas, severely 

wounded. 

No. 637, S'poy Da) al Singh, 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry, 
severely wuun ded. 

No. 271, Sepoy Bliola Singh, 12th (Burma) Madras Infantry, 
severely wounded. 

Of the enemy, 76 dead bodies were found in the entrenchment 
and 52 outside, while the mounted infantry killed many more. 
Amongst the killed were two Minzawraws, named Mcah and Senna 
Mypa (a prince), who are stated by the Manipuris of all the adjacent 
villages to have been among the actual murderers of the late Mr. 
Ouinton. 

^ The force remained for the night in huts close to the scene of 

the fight. • # 

The enemy on this occasion made a most stubborn resistance, 
which may be accounted for by the fact that they had no loophole 
for escape left them. 

The behaviour of the troops was magnificent. 

7. On the 2jfith April the hcad-quartws of the column marched 
to Thobal, picking up Captain Randall's column ai route. No 
opposition was met with on the way, and the force was all in quar- 
ters in the Thobal village by about 12 noon. The bridge made by 
Lieutenant Grant over the Arong stream had to be made stronger 
to allow the battery arid transport animals to cross, and this delayed 
the column for about an hour. Heavy rain fell during the afternoon 
and night. 

8. The column started for Manipur at 4-30 a. m. on the 27th 
April, and, meeting with no opposition on the way, arrived at the 
put at 1 1 a.m., having been delayed by the very bad state of the 
roads and bridges. Heavy rain fell throughout the march, which 
made the road very slippery. 

The villagers along the route seemed friendly, and in no way 
seemed to object to the passage of the column. 

9. The behaviour of the troops has on all occasions been all that 
could be desired ; severe marches and intense heat have been 
endured in ^ most cheerful manner, and all ranks appeared to be 
only too anxious to get a chance of showing their metal. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

beech aKTs pills 

A REuniversally ad- 
tnitted to he worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of B.reath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
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The first dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for tliev have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to he 

Worth aguinea 

A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. Theic is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for le- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tned them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
human Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 


fie World. 

Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depdt) 3$) Clive Street , 
CALCUTTA : 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. ur 1 %d. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s gd, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


FOR SALE 

Price ; Two annas , Postage one anna t 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scohle, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Sroble, on the passing of the Bill on 
191 h March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnnji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Govei nments 

on the Admini-'tintion of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Ray yet) 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

g enuin! £ homcko pathy. 

A CARD. 


Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner) 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAN I) DUTT’S STREET, 
(Beadon Street ,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 

Apply to Rally Prosano Dev, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politios, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis Sr* Rayyet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... » 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet) 
l, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

P ERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucorrhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates.of radical cutes are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mnfussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


Cheap Editions of Valuable Books. 

Manava Dharma Sastra , or the Institutes of 
Menu, comprising the Indian System of Duties, 
Religious and Civil. Translated by Sir William 
Jones ; and revised by Grayes Cbamney Haugh- 
ton, with Annotations. Analytical Index ap- 
pended. Cloth, Price Rs. 2, postage As. 2. 

Bhagavat-Gitti) Englished by Charles Wil- 
kins, with Sinskrit Text. Thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, Re. i, postage I anna. 

Megha Duta % Englished with copious Notes 
and Illustrations by H. H. Wilson, with the 
Sanskrit Text. Cloth, Re. I, postage I anna. 

ShakuntaUi) or the Fatal Ring, Englished by 
Sir W. Jones. Cloth, As. 8, postage I anna. 

Macbeth — An Explanatory Paraphrase of ;nr 
Macbeth rendered into literal Ptose. By Dr. 
James R. Ballantyne, Principal, Benares 
College. Cloth, As. 8, postage % anna. 

Wilson's Sanskrit-English Dictionary , by 
Professor H. H. Wilson, 3rd edition. Unab- 
ridged. Leather, Rs. 16, postage As. 12. 

Asiatic Researches) comprising the History 
and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences and Liter- 
ature of Asia. A faithful reprint with Plates, 
See. Vol. I. Rs. 3-8, postage As. 3. Vol. II. 
Rs. 3*8, postage As. 3-6. 

Ayeen Akber)\ or the Institutes of the Em- 
peror Akber. Fiancis Gladwin’s version in 
3 vnU. Vol, I, Rs. 1-4, postage As. 2. 

Please mention this Paper when sending 
for the books. 

Upkndra I. at, I)as, 

No. 10/1/r, Mussulmanpara Lane, Calcutta. 


REDUCED PRICE SALK OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing our goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHUKUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rilHE following publications by the Calcutta 
L Committee in support of the Age of Con 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 1 2, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memoiial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memoiial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan VyavasttP by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of S.mtipore), author of 
l/asudeb Bijva (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., U.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
Collpge, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. t Half anna. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THF. 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEARERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations ft om 
Reis <Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varmn, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 y tars. 

PEICE IRS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
•ind figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 g 

Chain. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE* 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 


White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... j 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 

37 , Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 


Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stani^treet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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J EYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1886, where not a single case of 
illness occurred amongst the native artisans 
there employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty 3 s Board of Trade. 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &c. s t 

Agents:— DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced* 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undau m ! 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. p. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says u Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
11 Has ney er been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons, 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO 
BOMBAY. 

In Pamphlet, Price j annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW IIE ARSE Y. 

A OPly 10 A'm ftajyet Office, Calcutta. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics, Literature, and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in advance 

Half-yearly ... n 

Quarterly ... „ 

Monthly ... „ 

Single or sample Copy,, 


... Rs. 12 

••• » 7 

- » 4 

... Re. 1-8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisernents(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by tne 
space taken up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 3 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge tor inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “The Editor” of “Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane , Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MUTTY Lall Ghosk, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Duffs Lane, Calcutta. 
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REVIEW OF POLITICS 


AND 

LITERATURE AND SOCIETY 



CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE FRIGATE “ ENDYMION.”* 

By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

The English Roses, on her face, 

Blossomed a brighter pink, for pride, 

As, throngh the glories of the place, 

Watchful, we wandered, side by side. 

We saw our by-gone Worthies stand, 

Done to the life, in steel and gold, 

Howard and Drake— a stately band — 

Sir Walter, Anson, Hawkins bold ; 

Past all the martial blazonry 
Of Blake’s great battles ; and the roar 

Of Jervis, thundering through the sea ; 

With Rodney, Hood ; and fifty more ; 

To him, the bravest, gentlest, best, 

Duty’s dear Hero, Britain’s Star, 

The Chieftain of the dauntless breast, 

Nelson, our Thunderbolt of War ! 

We saw him, gathering sword by sword 
On conquered decks, from Don and Dane ; 

We saw himjvictory’s laurelled Lord,' 

Rend the French battle line a-twain ; 

• 

We saw the coat, the vest, he wore 
In thick of dread Trafalgar’s day ; 

The blood-stain and the ball which tore 
Shoulder-gold-lace— and life— away. 

In countless grand sea-pieces there 
The green seas foamed with gallant blood ; 

The skies blazed«high with flame and fear # 
The tall masts topped t0 the flood. 

« But, ever ’mid red rage and glow 
Of each tremendous Ocean fight, 

Safe, by the strength of those below, 

The flag of England floated bright 1 


* Towards the close of the war with France, Captain the Hon. Sir 
Charles Paget, while cruising in the Endymion frigate, on the coast of 
Spain, descried a French ship of the line in imminent danger, embayed 
among rocks on a lee shore ; bowsprit and foremast gone, and riding 
hy a streamcable, her only remaining one. Though it was blowing a 
gale, Sir Charles bore down to the assistance of his enemy, dropped 
his sheet-anchor on the Frenchman’s bow, buoyed the cable, and 
veered it across his hawser, this the disabled ship succeeded in getting 
in, and thus 700 lives were saved from destruction. After performing 
this chivalrous action the Endymion, being herself in great peri), haul- 
ed to the wind, let go her bower-anchor, club-hauled, and stood off 
shore oh the other tack. * v •- 


44 Ah 1 dear brave souls !” she cried, 44 ’tis good 
To be a British girl, and claim 
Some drops, too, of such splendid blood, 
Some distant share of deathless fame I 

44 Yet, still I think of what tears rained 
From tender French and Spanish eyes 
For all those glorious days we gained. 

Oh ! the sad price of victories I” 

44 Come then, ” 1 said, 44 witness one fight 
With triumph crowned, which cost no tear ; 
Waged gallant 'gainst the Tempest’s might.” 
Thus turned we to a canvas near. — 

44 Look ! the King’s Tt^ate and her foe ! 

. The coa« to spy 

An enemy, she finds him so, 

* Caught in a death trap, piteously ! 

44 A great three-decker, Close a-lee, 

Wild breakers on the black rocks foam 
Will drown the ship’s whole company 
When that one anchors fluke comes home. 

44 Her foremast gone she cannot set 
H^ad-sads to cast hei off the land : 

These poor souls have, to draw breath yet 
As long as while a warp will stand. 

“’Tis war-time — time of mutual hate- 
Only to keep off therefore ;--tack — 

Mark from afar 4 Jean Crapaud’s’ fate 
And lightly to 4 My Lords’ take back 

“ Good news of the great liner, done 
To splinters, and some thirty scoie 
Of 4 Mounseers ’ perished 1 Not a gun 
To fire. Just stand by ! — no more ! 

14 Also the Captain who should go - 
Eyes open— where this Gaul is driven, 
Would steer straight into Hell’s mid woe 
Out of the easy^eace of Heaven. 

14 Well, let them strike, and drown ! Not he ! 

Not lion-hearted Paget I No !— 

The war’s forgot 1 He’ll let us see 
Seamanship at its topmost ! Blow, 

44 Boatswain, your pipe 1 4 Endymions’ hear ! 

Forward and aft, all hands on deck 1 
Let my sails draw, range hawsers clear I 
Paget from fate his foe will pluck ! 

44 So bears she down ; the fair white fla;; 
Hoisted, full friendly, at the main ; 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the sa fest and most convenient 
medium ^particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given [ any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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Her guns run in ; twice to a rag 
The stoimsails tom, but set again. 

“And when she rounds to wind, they swarm 
Intonheir rigging, and they dip 
The tricolour, with hearts made warm 
By hope and love. — Look there ! his ship 

“ Inshore the doomed one ! and you note 
• flow, between life and death, he keeps 
His frigate, like a pleasure boat, 

Clean full and by ; and while he sweeps 

“ Athwart the Frenchman’s hawse, lets go 
His big sneet anchor buoys it — cast 
Clear o'er the rail. They know, they know ; 

Jleie’s help I here’s hope I here's chance, at last * 

“ For, hauling (you shall understand) 

The English hawser o’er her sides 
All fear is fled of that black strand ; 

Safely the huge thiee-decker rides. 

“ Safe will she come to Biest again, 

With Jean, and Jacques, and Paul and Pierre, 
And float, to fight King George’s men ; 

Thanks to that goodly British gear l 

“ But woe to bold Endymron I 
Never was daiker plight for craft ; 

Laid to —all but one anchor gone ! 

And those haid fateful rocks abaft ! 


News and Our Comments. 

On the 5th of the last month there was a Royal Levde — the fourth of 
the season— at St. James’s Palace by the Prince of Wales. The attend- 
ance was full, though not so crowded as at the Viceregal Levies at 
Calcutta. Most of the ministers, particularly those in the Cabinet, as 
well as representatives of the Foreign Powers were present, besides 
high officers in the Army and the Navy in their brilliant uniforms. 
The Princerwas accompanied by the Dukes of Connaught and Cam- 
bridge. He was escorted from Marlborough House by a troop of Life 
Guards to the Palace of St. James, where the Coldstream Guards fur- 
nished a guard of honor. He was received by the ministers and other 
high officers of state. . In consequence of the trouble in the leg fioni 
which he is sutTering, the Prince remained seated in the Throne-Room 
through the whole Levt*e. There were as usual many new presenta- 
tions, among which we find the following Oriental names : — 
Mohammed Abdul Alim ; Abus Sabah Mahomed Ziaur Rahman ; 
Nowrosjee N. Wadia ; Bomonjee Duishaw Petit ; Mr. M. Ismail 
Khan ; Shaikh Mohummt Yebya ; Chandra Sekhar Sen. 

• * 

Lord Harris held a Levde, on June 20, at the Council Hall, Poona. It 
was over in 25 minutes. Happy Poona ! In chronicling the function 
the Times of India notes, the weather was cloudy but dusky— a dis- 
tinction beyond us of the farther East. 

*** 

Lady Harris’s Reception came off on the 25th following, at Govern- 
ment House, Ganeshkhind. Only two hundred and ninety eight ladies 
and gentlemen were present, the fair sex numbering not more than one 
bundled and the natives twenty five. 


“ Fiesh saved from death, the Frenchmen watched 
A satlni’s highest lesson shown ; 

They view by skill that fiigate snatched 
Fiom penl direr than their own. 


IT is understood that Lord and Lady Harris will give a Flower Ball at 
Ganeshkhind. What is that ? The sound awakens cmiosity, specially 
after the late saturnalia at Ooty. There will be angels of course, but 
jio devils this time, we suppose. 


“ To beat to windward, she must fly 

Round to the starboard tack ; blit drives 
Full on the rocks, in staying. 'IT y 
To wear her, the same death ai lives. 

“One desperate shift remains ! She brings 
Her cable to the stern ; makes fast ; 

Hi ops anchor ; by the quarter swings, 

And, when a-lee her stern is cast, 

“ Hauls on the bight, and cuts adiift — 

Sheets home her foresail— fills, and swerves 
A ship’s length forth. Subtle and swift— 

Her aim the tempest’s anger serves. 

** In view of those safe rescued men, 

Foot by foot steals she space to live — 
Self-stripped of hope, except she win 
The offing. None can succour give I 

“A ship’s length more 1 One ship’s length more ! 

And then belin down I then some white fiee, 
Comes the fierce blast. That leeward shuie 
Slides slow astern ; that raging 9ea 

“Widens. If once yon whitened reef 
She weathers, ’tis a saviour saved l — 

Seamanship conquers 1 Past belief. 

She rounds 1 The peril hath been braved ! 

“Then louder than the storm- wind’s yell, 

Rings in her wake the Fienclimen’s cheer, 
Bidding the good ship glad farewell, 

While our staunch Fiigate draws out cleai. 

“ Never was nobler salvage made 1 
Never a smarter sea-deed done 1 
****** 

“Best of all fights I love ! — She said— 

“This fight of the Endymion.” 


Major Grant, who won his V. C. in Manipur, has been appointed to 
the vaccant place of Aid-de-Camp on Sir James Dormer’s Staff, to de- 
v elope his genius and valor in— diabolical exercises ? 

#** 

As we announced previously, Mr. Smith is Gazetted this week to act 
for Sir Henry Harrison as Junior Member of the Board of Revenue. 
Mr. Westmacott, Commissioner of Excise, officiates as Commissioner 
of the Presidency Division, Mr. K. G. Gupta, Junior Secretary to the 
Boaid of Revenue, acting as Commissioner of Excise. On a previous 
occasion Mr. Westmucott acted both as Commissioner of the Presi- 
dency Division and Commissioner of Excise. The present separation 
allows Mr. Gupta the lift for which he has qualified himself and for 
which the natives should be grateful to Sir Chailes Elliott. Mr. T. 
Inglis, Joint-Magistrate, from the 24-Pergunnahs, joins the Board as 
Junior Secietary. 

*■** 

As a proof of the popularity of his woiks after death, which has been 
questioned by many noted literal y critics, it is stated that during the 
five years since Victor Hugo’s death, the sale of vaiious editions of 
his woiks has brpught in over two hundred and ninety-six thousand 
seven bundled and thirty pounds steiling. 

• 

• # 

A discovery of a febrifuge is announced in the Medical Press and 
Circular. It is said to have proved better than quinine in certain cases 
of malarial fever. It is extracted from the root of a shrub called 
Pambuiano. The active properties of the root are obtained by its 
maceration in alcohol at 60 deg. Fahr. The alkaloid has not yet been 
isolated. 

**# 

The Government contribution to Churches, during 1890-91 was 

Rs. A. P. 

Church of England ... ... ••• Mb, 72 4 £ b 

Church of Scotland ... ... ••• 23,860 9 11 

Roman*Catholics ... ... ••• 6,926 11 o 


Total ... i, 77 i 5 n *3 5 
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the Maharaja of Durbhunga has gone to Simla. He passed through 
Delhi yesterday and arrived at Simla today. We hope he will benefit 
in every way by the trip and his residence in the hills. 

* 

* * 

the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Elliott returned to Calcutta on 
Thursday. 

#*# 

THE denizens of Wellington Square and the adjoining streets and lanes 
will .see that their medical neighbour Mr. J. R. Wallace had not gone 
to Europe for nothing. He has obtained the degree of M.* D. after 
passing a brilliant examination. There were fourteen candidates of 
whom six were plucked. Mr. Wallace alone of the eight successful 
candidates passed with honors, getting distinction in five subjects, 
namely, Anatomy, Clinical Surgery, Widwifery, Clinical Medicine, and 
jurisprudence. It will be seen that these are professionally the most 
important subjects. 

• • 

Scotland is steadily feeling the influence of the age. The Gifford 
Lectures of Dr. Max Muller at Glasgow will not be stopped. On the 
question of heresy in the Glasgow Presbytery, there were only 
five against the great Professor to seventeen in his favour. Nothing 
daunted the bigots applied to the General Assembly, but that body 
rejected their representation. 

• 

• • 

They think much of the telephone line between London and Paris. 
The distance is 297 miles, of which 23 miles are laid with cable under 
the British Channel. But these Europeans have long been beaten 
by the go-ahead Yankees. They have recorded a conversation by tele- 
phone between New York and Cleaveland, O., a distance of 650 miles. 

♦ 

* * 

THE world is improving all round. The obscure little State of Puebla, 
in distant Mexico, seems resolved to stimulate the mining of coal. 

It has, to begin with, decreed that the mines shall be free from 
taxation for 25 years. It promises, besides, a premium of 100 
piastres yearly, for ten years, to exploiters. Finally, it is prepared to 
show ever y consideration to the railway companies, who propose to 
establish lines passing by the coal basins. This is advanced gov- 
ernment. Indian statesmen may well take a leaf out of the book; of 
these Indo-European republicans of not the best repute. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

$ 

Thf. preliminary investigations into the Shambazar riot have closed. 
Sixty-five persons have been committed to the sessions. Mr. Hender- 
son prosecuted and Mr. Douglas White represented the defence. 


Another batch of Benares rioters has been sentenced. In the rail- 
way station case, the jury acquitted seven and convicted seventeen 
of the accused. The Judge sentenced the convicted to rigorous im- 
pnsonment for terms of one, two, three, four and ten years, with three 
months’ solitary confinement. Five hoys received thirty stripes each. 


following the Ramnad, the Pitl.apore Zemindary in Madras is under 
litigation. The Court of Wards is in possession of the property on be- 
half of a minor, son of the late Raja. The plaint has been filed by 
the adopted son of the same Raja, known as the Kumarah Raja of 
I’ittapore, and raises an ugly issue. He avers that he was adopted in 
September 1873, having been given in adoption by his father, the pre- 
sent ex-Raja of Vencatagherry, and that the adoptive father by a 
deed made him the sole heir to the Zemindary and all his property, 
moveable and immoveable. The plaint goes on to state that in 1881, 
the adoptive father and the adopted son fell out, and the latter separat- 
ed and lived apart in Madras till July 1890, when the Raja died. 
During the interval, in October 1885, •he minor under the Court of 
Wards was born of the first wife of the Raja. Not that the plaintifT 
admits that he is the son of the late Raja. On the contrary, he says 
that the birth was “cooked" up at the time to deprive him of his rights 
as the adopted son. Awate of the difficulties of succession to his 
estate, the Raja in March 1890 made a will constituting his natural 
born son his sole heir. The suit is to set aside the will as ineffective or 
invalid and to declare the minor ns not the son of the deceased Raja. 
In case the minor be declared the son of the deceased Raja, the 
prayer is that the partible property of the deceased be ascertained, and 
that the adopted son, as the eldest surviving member of the late Raja’s 
family, be declared entitled to its possession. 


* 

* # 

In Ttiplicane, a Biragi, suspecting the fidelity of his wife, murdered 
limit her and the supposed paramour, one Lallah. 

* 

* * 

Three young Hindus were arrested by the Police in Sohliabazar for 
musing an affray, and charged accordingly. The defence taken was 
•hat the prosecution was bad. It had no leg to stand upon. The 
arrest was illegal, the offence being a non-cognizable one. Moulvi 
Abdul Jubbar, the Magistrate, accepted that view of the case and 
discharged the accused. 


There has been a change in the Civil Service Regulations. An offi- 
cer on leave is no longer privileged to take payment in any of the 
Colonies in which he may find himself, whether it be in the Falk- 
land Islands, St. Helena, Honduras or the Gold Coast. He must now 
select the country in which he desires to draw his leave allotvtnces and 
*dl be permitted to change it only once during any one period of leave. 


A correspondent signing R. G. George, in the Indian Daily New 1 
yesterday, gives the following “ infallible cure for scorpion bite ’’ 

Sa'** a fres , h on; ° n ’ and rl,b il smartly over the wound with a little sa 
« two or thre * minutes, after which lake a tamarind ston 

not'lwhIL mn - a seas '’" ol ‘V fr ? sh seed w0,,ld be bc,,er )> and rub th 
Whue l germinates with a little water on a smooth stone until th 

and nr»„ .? P ? ears i W'V ,be stone (the part rubbed) to the woun< 

tirn i^fo the V ( Z * 7 Se T dS- J* WMI ,hen wi,hout holdin S adliei 

mu " y h d ’ and not drop off untl1 •* ,las sucked all the poiso 


ns frmt stone in its sticking and sucking resembles the famous 
e which is said to be successful in snake-bite, and offers in- 
' ,rect test ‘mony in favour of the latter. Therefore Mr. George’s an- 
n °uncement is doubly interesting. We hope his recipe will be tried. 

• • 


H E Sanskrit scholar of Italy, Gaspare Gorresio— the translator of the 
“unayan into Italian — is dead. 


In our last issue, we informed our readers of another mosque demoli- 
tion dispute at. Dacca which thieatened a serious breach of the 
peace. Our Dacca correspondent now informs us, that Mr. Forbes, 
the Commissioner of the Division, has, under instructions from the 
Government, made a thorough enquiry into the matter, and, finding 
that the mosque is Wakf and, as such, not subject to sale, has 
requested the Municipal Commissioners to have the matter amicably 
settled, by taking back the 300 rupees, the consideration paid by them 
to the descendant of the original founder of the endowment, and 
purchasing a piece of land on the other side of the edifice, across 
the lane, for the put pose of widening it, without interfering the 

house of worship. This decision of the Commissioner has given gieat 
satisfaction to the entire Muhomedan community. 

The Indian Councils Bill has been abandoned. It was a mistake for 
the Congresses to oppose it. They could not have made a woise blun 
der for the advancement of their cause. The moderate measure passed 
by the House of Lords was capable of expansion by the Executive 
without the intervention of the legislature. The present elective con- 
stitution of the Calcutta Corporation would not have been known if it 
were not accepted with the clause for Government interference. It was 
not unreasonable, under existing circumstances, that the Government 
should retain the power to supersede, though temporarily, the Com- 
missioners, on certain contingencies. But reasonable or umeasonable, 
that was the condition on which concession was to be obtained. 
Events have shown that we were right in accepting the limited consti- 
tution, and that the legislature was wise in making the limitation. 
But the Congress is governed by men far too clever— by half, 


A MEETING of the Faculty of Arts will be held on Saturday next 
to take into consideration the proposal of an overzealous member 
of the Senate, to make Bengali (or Hindi or Uryah) and Urdoo 
compulsory subjects in the F. A., B. A. and M. A. examinations, 
for candidates who take Sanskrit and Persian or Arabic as a second 
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language. We do not know how far such an additional and un- 
necessary burden would be liked by the candidates themselves or 
their friends and guardians. The only parties to benefit by such 
an addition to the Subjects of the examinations are the authors of Text 
books in those languages and the publishers thereof. There is already 
a great scandal in connection with the selection of Text books, 
both English and vernacular, and we do not think it desirable to add 
to the scandal. 


The Maharaja Holkar has started as a reformer with Free Edu- 
cation, High and Technical, inscribed on his banner. The Indore 
Durbar having sanctioned the opening of a College teaching up 
to the B. A. standard, it was, under orders of the Maharaja, 
declared open on the 10th June by Rao Bahadur K. C. Bedarkar, the 
Prime Minister. The College is open to anybody, no matter where he 
came from, no matter to what caste or creed he belonged. No fees 
will be charged, the State bearing the entire cost. The College will 
be under the presidency of an Englishman direct from “Home” 
who will be known as the Director of Public Instruction and 
Principal of the College. Chairs have been sanctioned in English 
Literature, History and Political Economy, Logic and Moral Philo- 
sophy, Mathematics and Natural Science in English, and Sanskrit 
and Persian in the Vernaculars. The College will have, besides, 
technical classes for drawing, surveying, carpentry, carving in metal, 
and printing. The management of the technical branch of the College 
is entrusted to Mr. Ezekeil, the Superintendent of the State mills. 

We heartily congratulate the Maharaja and welcome this revival of 
an old practice suppressed in an age of political economy. Free Edu- 
cation is an ideal which the Indian races should not willingly let die. 


The Japanese are advancing with rapid strides. Their latest feat is an 
ironclad of war complete and equipped according to the require- 
ments of the day, built in Japan, by its workmen. This is the latest of 
a series so built. According to Captain Inglis, R.N., it has no point 
of inferiority to a high European standard, whether in ships or in 
men. In the city of Tokio there are telegraphs, telephones, railways, 
tramcars, electric lighting, &c. f which show a rare power of rapid 
assimilation and executive facility, without precedent in Asiatic history. 
The University buildings with the colleges of law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, literature and science and full staff of professors, are equipped 
with laboratories, libraries, workshops, hospitals and museums. In 
the faculty of medicine there is a staff of fifty-five professors and 
assistant professors, many of whom have followed their studies for 
several years in Europe and some of whom have graduated with 
high distinction in foreign Universities. The physical and micros- 
copical researches by the Japanese students of Japanese professors 
would be a credit to students of the day in any University. 


The Government Astronomer in Madras, Mr. N. R. Pogson, is dead. 
He died^f cancer of the liver— a martyr to science. Since his ap- 
pointment in 1861, he was never on leave. His devotion to the stars 
would not allow him to leave even fur a time his post of watch at the 
Observatory. His constancy did not go unrewarded. The heavenly 
bodies could not but disclose themselves to their zealous votary. He 
found the heavens crowded where other observers, less loyal and 
persistent> saw only blank space. He has given to Science the know- 
ledge of new stars like blackberries in season. If he was not much 
honored, and was somewhat neglected, in India, he enjoyed the 
esteem of the learned of Europe and America. All the more 
glory to him that, without sufficient appreciation in his own 
country, he maintained its credit throughout the glohe. He was 
almost our sole discovering savant of the day in India. Through him 
socalled Benighted Madras has illuminated the world’s illtiminati. He 
threw a flood of light on the celestial sphere, bringing to notice its 
darkest corners. Wherever astronomy is studied, his achievements are 
known. Astronomers will not willingly let the name of the obscure 
Madrasi stargazer perish. A single star is enough to perpetuate a 
memory. Here on the surf-beaten Coromandel Coast was a sentinel 
over the skies, telescope in hand, who discovered a profusion of planets. 


The Government of India having asked the Government of Bengal for 
an interpreter with competent knowledge of Hindustani, Bengali and 
Gurmukki for the Perak Government, the Bengal Government com- 
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municated the request to the Director of Public Instruction for such a 
man. But Sir Alfred Croft was not in a position to recommend any and 
the Bengal Government has accordingly expressed to the Supreme 
Government its inability to supply the demand. 

Notwithstanding the recent special authorization with independent 
powers of the two Members of the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 
they find they are not sufficiently empowered and moved the Govern- 
ment for change in the law. But it was decided on the advice of the 
Law Memfter that no fresh legislation was necessary. In case, however, 
the Board finds it difficult to discharge its duties, the Government of 
Bengal has expressed its willingness to address the Government of 
India on the subject not later than September 1891, bringing the dis- 
advantages to notice which the Board feels in exercising the powers 
vested in it. 


Kumar Gopendra Krishna goes to Nuddea as Officiating Judge. 
His place at Sealdah has been filled by Moulvie Syed Mahomed. The 
place is an important one and a prfze appointment, and the Moulvie has 
well earned it. He comes of a good stock— being the great grandson 
of the late Meer Ashruff Ali of Dacca, the largest Mahomedan Zemin- 
dar of his time in Bengal— and is himself a man of parts and ability. 
He is not unknown in Calcutta and has satisfactorily passed his novi- 
ciate in the mofussil not excepting the 24-Pergunnahs. He commenced 
Government service as a Special Sub-Registrar at' Mozufferpore and 
was soon taken in as a Deputy Magistrate for the same place, and was 
at different periods at Bankipore, Alipore, Hooghly, &c. Recently he 
was selected temporarily to fill the post of second Inspector of 
Registration from which he has been just relieved after a service* of 
4% months. 

The morning papers make a mistake in the Moulvi’s name. Kumar 
Gopendra Kiishna does not return to Sealdah. 


During the last month or two Baboo Prankrishna Chatterjee, a clerk 
in the office of the Inspector General of Registration, on the receipt of 
Rs. 50 per month, has been appointed to the post of Special Sub-Regis- 
trar of Lohardugga. We congratulate the Baboo on his good fortune, 
and have no doubt whatever that he is quite fit (or the post. But we can- 
not understand on what principle such an appointment has been sanc- 
tioned by Government. The office carries with it a position, dignity and 
emoluments inferior only to those of a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, and as it does not require any University Degree or competi- 
tive examination as a qualification to obtain it, there are many a young 
man of high family and superior education and position, who are anxious 
to get appointed to it.' In the first place, we are of opinion that these ap- 
pointments should be made by selection from such young men. By 
this we should not be understood to mean that no clerks should ever get 
promotion to such posts. But if deserving cleiks are considered eligible 
for such appointments, we do not see why clerks only of the Registra- 
tion Department should have this good fortune ail'd not those of other 
offices, such as the Bengal Secretariat, Board of Revenue, and so forth. 
We are aware that theie are many clerks in the Bengal office and 
other offices drawing even so much as Rs. 100, and many Head clerks 
in the District offices who would be too glad to be appointed as 
Special Sub- Registrars. If the idea be to reward merit amongst the 
cleiks, by promoting the best of them^to special Sub-Registrarships>, 
it should not be limited to the office of the Inspector General of 
Registration, but should be extended to other offices. As a fact how- 
ever, we find that whenever a cleik is promoted to such a post, he 
comes from the Registration office and from none else. 

Sometime ago, on the occasion of an appointment of this character, 
the Government of Bengal issued strict orders that such posts should 
no longer be given to clerks in the office of the Inspector-General of 
Registration. How then the appointment in question has been made ' 
We hope to deal with the inode in which rural Sub-Registrars are 
appointed, in a future issue. 


Tenders for the new 4% per cent. Calcutta municipal loan for 
Rs. 20,00,000 were 121 in number, aggregating Rs. 1,28,78,200. Of this 
sum, Rs. 1,28,21,200 was at different rates, ranging from Rs. 105-8 down 
to par.^Only Rs. 57,000 was below par. The allotments are Rs. 17 , 9 ^°°° 
to tenderers at Rs. 104 5/16 and above ; Rs. 2,04,000 to those at 
Rs. 1044/16 prorata. The Commissioners are doubly lucky. They 
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net a large premium while reducing the rate of interest by % per cent, 
from 5 to 4#- 

It is a melancholy fact, though. It means that the market is flush 
of cash. In other words, there is money without occupation. We 
have money but no enterprize. There are fifty industries which are 
starving for want of capital. There are hundreds of obvious ways of 
employing capital to advantage. Under the circumstances, it is little 
short of feminine timidity and unfamiliarity with business to reserve 
one’s money for the accommodation of the state or of stately corpora- 
tions and to be content with the usance granted by them.* The Euro- 
peans too are affected by the universal apathy. 


AN important question arising in the Dacca district and affecting the 
rights of a Hindu widow has been referred to Full Bench by three of 
the Judges of the Calcutta High Court— by Mr. Justice Prinsep, Mr. 
Justice Wilson, and Mr. Justice Banerji. The case as stated by 
Mr. Justice Wilson is : 

A Hindu widow inherited the property of her husband, taking there- 
in the estate of a Hindu widow. She afterwards married a second 
husband, not a Hindu, in the form provided by Act III of 1872, 
having first made a declaration as required by section 10 of the Act, 
that she was not a Hindu. 

The question to be answered and decided by the Full Bench is : 
Whether, by that marriage, she forfeited her interest in her first 
husband’s estate in favour of the next heir ? 

Mr. Justice Wilson elucidates the reference by asking a question 
What is the nature of the estate of a Hindu widow, whether it is an 
estate during widowhood and subject to forfeiture on re-marriage, or 
an estate subject to no such restriction; for it seems clear to him that 
whatever estate the widow took on the death of her husband, she 
could never enlarge it by any subsequent act of her own. The prin- 
cipal matters argued in the case were Act XXI of 1850, the lex loci 
Act, Act XV of 1856, the Hindu Widow Marriage Act, Act III of 1872, 
ordinarily known as the Brahmo Marriage Act, the Privy Conncil deci- 
sion in Moniram Kalita versus Kali Kalitani, known as the Unchastity 
case. The view taken by the referring Judges, at least two of them, the 
hist and the last, the barrister and the pleader Judges, is that a Hindu 
widow’s right to her deceased husband’s property determined at her 
re-marriage. Mr. Justice Wilson disposes of the first two Acts thus : 

“ I think Act XXI of 1850 does not affect this case. By virtue of that 
Act, a change of religion does not cause any forfeiture of property; 
and therefore the widow’s abjuration of Hinduism did not deprive her 
of her estate. But neither could it enlarge it, or get rid of any con- 
dition or restriction to which it was originally subject.” “Act HI of 
,1872 seems to ine to have no bearing on the question. That Act is, 
as its title indicates, ‘an Act to provide a form of marriage in certain 
- aues.* Any provision with regard to capacity to marry, or with regard 
to rights of property would have been entirely beyond its scope.” 
He thus reduces the question to two points. First, what is the nature 
of a Hindu widow’s estate under the Hindu Law, apart from statutory 
enactments, — is it an estate during widowhood and liable to forfeiture 
upon a second marriage, or is it free from any such restriction ; and, 
secondly, what is the effect of the Hindu Widow’s Marriage Act, XV 
of 1856? True, the Privy Council, in the Unchastity case, laid down 
“that an estate once vested by succession or inheritance is not divest- 
ed by any act or incapacity which, before succession, woyld have formed 
a ground for exclusion from Jinl|ieritance,” but, says the Judge, “ it was 
there held not to have been established that the estate of a widow 
formed an exception to the rule. But it is equally clear that there 
were grounds which, under the Hindu Law, caused a forfeiture of a 
vested estate. Change of religion did so before act XXI of 1850 
and the Regulations that preceded it. Degradation from caste had the 
same effect as is pointed out by the Privy Council in the (Unchas- 
tity) case. We have to say whether a second marriage is a circum- 
stance, like those just mentioned, which determines a widow’s estate.” 
Mr. Justice Wilson finds that it is clearly against the Hindoo Law that a 
widow can marry and yet remain half the body of her late husband 
and inherit his property. The principle of the Unchasitity case too does 
not apply. By that decision, a widow’s estate is not forfeited by un- 
chastity during widowhood, but “ there seems to me to be a very 
broad distinction between misconduct on the part of a yidow, as a 
widow, and ber ceasing to be a widow.” 

As regards the Hindu Widow’s Marriage Act, XV. of 1856, Mr. 
Justice Wilson is also of opinion that the Act makes every Hindu 


widow free to marry but, under the same law, with re-marriage her 
interest in her deceased husband’s property ordinarily ceases as if she 
were dead. This view being opposed to that expressed by the High 
Court in Gopal Singh versus Dluingazi, the pfesent reference has 
been made. 

The Biahman Judge dilates on the Hindu view of the case taken 
up by Mr. Justice Wilson. Mr. Justice Prinsep agrees to the reference, 
but has doubts on many points raised in the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wilson. 

For the attitude taken up by Mr. Justice Wilson in defence of the 
Hindu Law, he is entitled to the gratitude of every true Hindu. That 
Law has been greatly scandalized by recent Acts and decisions, and 
it will be uphill work for Judges of the piesent day to restore 
its pristine puiity. Judges may yet arise to overrule the unliindu 
sentiment of the atrocious ruling in Kalita v. Kalitani. 

Early in June last, the following draft form of an agreement was sent 
round to the native papers in Hyderabad by the Home Secretary 
through the Commissioner of Police for the printers to sign : — 

“I son of residing 

at do hereby declare that I am the printer and publisher 

of the journal known as the and which is printed and 

published at I do heieby promise and declare that neither 

myself, nor my successor, or representatives, shall act contrary to any 
of the conditions mentioned below. 

“(1.) To print or publish any words signs or equivocations tending 
to breed sedition either against H. II. the Nizam’s or British Govern- 
ment or to interplant any dispute or quarrel between any two persons 
of different births, creeds or nations, whether the said persons are 
subjects of II. H. the Nizam or that of II. M. the Queen-Einpress. 

“(2.) To print or publish anything, which will tend to intimidate or 
annoy any one or to advise any one to deliver his property or any 
valuable secuiity, or anything beaiiug his seal or signature which may 
be construed as valuable security to another. 

“(3.) To print or publish anything which will tend to threaten an 
injury to any Government servant, or any other person, or persons 
under circumstances which afford a leasonable belief that such person, 
or persons, is or are interested in the said Government servant with a 
view to make the said Government servant do something or refrain 
from doing anything which he is legally bound to do, or to obstruct him 
from the lawful exercise of his functions. 

“(4 ) To print or publish any annonymous writings in the paper. 

“(5 ) To print nr publish anything which will tend to prejudice the 
minds 0/ the public against His Highness the Nizam’s Government or 
any of its officers, without due and proper enquiries being made re- 
garding its correctness. 

“ Should I or any of my representatives or successors print or 
publish anything contrary to all or any of the obove conditions the V 
Government shall be competent to entirely put a. stop to my paper--?, 
and under such circumstances, my claims, or those of my representa- 
tives and successors for any compensation shall be construed asrforfeit- 
ed -and this shall have nothing to do with those responsibilities which 
may be imposed upon me or my representatives or successors by the 
provisions of the laws in force at the time being.” 

The order of the Home Secretary is being cnfoiced as if the agiee- 
rnent were in existence. If it is intended to put down unset upulous 
journalism, theiorder goes beyond its mark. Respectable journalism 
suffers too. The measure is but another manifestation of the iron rule 
of the day. 

To keep the Nizam’s Government in countenance in its raid against 
newspapers at it were, the Government of India out-Ileroding Herod 
published in the Gazette of India of June 27, the following order : — 

“ No. 2651-/. — An outer respecting the publication of newspapers and 
other printed woi ht in places administered by the Govci nor- (icnerai in 
Council \ but not forming part of Hi ttish India . 

Whereas some misappiehensioii has Intheito existed as to the regula- 
tions in force in territoiy under the administration of the Governor- 
General in Council, but beyond the limits of British India, with refer- 
ence to newspapers published within such territoiy, thn Governor- 
General in Council has been pleased to make the following orders : 

1. No newspaper or other printed work, whether periodical or other, 


Holloivay's Fills and Ointment .— Bilious affections, with all their 
concomitant annoyances induced by atmospheric changes, or too 
liberal diet, should be checked at once, or serious consequences may 
ensue. When any one finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eye- 
sight dimmed, and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disinclination for 
all exertion, physical or mental, lie may be quite sure that he is in im- 
mediate need of some alterative medicine. Let him at once send for a 
box of Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove the symp- 
toms, and speedily renew his usual healthful feeling. If the bowels be 
irritable, Holloway’s Ointment should t>e diligently rubbed over the 
stomach and liver every night and morning. 
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containing public news or comments upon public news, shall, without 
the written permission for the time being in force of the Political Agent, 
be edited, printed, or published after the 1st day of August 1891 in any 
local area administered by the Governor-General in Council, but not 
forming pait of BritMi India. 

2. If after the day aforesaid any person shall, without such permis- 
sion as afoiesaid, edit, print, or publish any such newspaper or other 
work as afotesaid in any such local area as afoiesaid, the Political 
Agent may, by order in writing,— 

(«) require him to leave such local area within seven days from the 
date of such order, and 

(d) prohibit him from le-enteiing such local area without the 
written permission of the Political Agent. 

3. If any such order as is mentioned in the last foregoing paragraph 
be disobeyed, the offender shall be liable to foicible expulsion from 
such local area in pursuance of an order to be made in witting by the 
Political Agent. 

4. Any written permission granted by a Political Agent for the edit- 
ing, printing, or publishing of any such newspaper or other work as 
afoiesaid may at any tune be withdrawn by the Political Agent or any 
of his successors in office. 

5. The expression 4 Political Agent ’ has in these orders the mean- 
ing assigned thereto by the Foieign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, 
1879, and the Code of Criminal Piocedure, 1882. 

H. M. Durand, 

Secietary to the Government of India.” 

In interpreting the regulations, the Governor-General in Council 
makes an irregular regulation which no constitutional Government can 
sanction. It is despotism pure and simple that can dictate that order. 
I he question is, Can the Government issue such a revolutionary ukase? 
Places administered by the Governor-General in Council, though not 
forming pait of British India, is British for all practical purposes. 
The expulsion of the Jews from Russia is not more tyrannical than the 
wholesale suppression of newspapers in one month in Btitish territory. 
The feelings of the “politicals” towards newspapers is wellkuown. To 
formally invest them with absolute power is to make over the lamb to 
the wolf. The regulation, if it is a regulation, is one unattempted yet 
by any responsible Biitish Governor in these modern— that is, latter- 
days. What is the reason of the regulation, what its justification ? 
Do not the pi ess regulations in British India apply to territories 
beyond it administered by the Governor-General in Council ? If there 
be any doubt, why not extend them to such territories ? Out-spoken 
journalism is even a greater necessity for Native States which tecog- 
nize no law but the will of the rulers than for British Piovinces. 
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The recent agitation, with its Mahapujas and 
Maidan meetings, has given an impetus to impos- 
tures of various kinds. Among others, the trade of 
playing the part of prophets seems to be reviving 
with vengeance, after having been paralysed for a time 
by the spread of Western culture. We have nui- 
sances enough in the Sanyasis and Fakeers of the 
old type. Now the English-speaking Babu Malta- 
devas threaten to be the greatest bores, if not posi- 
tive sources of danger to Society. There may be 
some who have the moral courage and tact to avoid 
their visits and, by so doing, tosave themselves from 
being tormented with their endless talk about Yoga , 
Mdyda , Atmagydna and Ananda. But the influence 
of their yellow garments and bare feet, combined with 
their smattering of English, may be productive of an 
amount of mischief which it is difficult now to 
fore-cast. 

According to a wellknown saying of the immortal 
Western Pandit whose words of wisdom have been 
preserved in the account of his life by Boswell, the 
last refuge of a scoundrel is patriotism. Cynical 
and misanthropic as the doctrime may seem to be, 
no body can deny that it has a solid foundation 
in truth. It is, in fact, 

“A rugged maxim hewn from life.” 

There may have been, and, in th£ future there may 
be, true patriots. But the facts recorded in history 
how that the men Who usually play the parts of 


Hampden and Cromwell are those who have nothing 
to lose by defying the authorities and by exciting 
the mob to desperate deeds. 

To us it seems that the saying of Dr. Johnson con- 
tains only a part of the truth. Patriotism affords no 
doubt a refuge to scoundrels in some cases. But 
they are generally indebted more to religion than to 
politics, for fresh fields and pastures new, ' and for the 
means of* rehabilitating their character. 

The case of the living batch of “divine incarnations” 
that we now see in the streets of Calcutta, gives rise 
to the question whether such counterfeits flourished 
also in times past. According to principles applied 
in scientific investigations, the state of things in 
pre-historic times can be known only by inference 
from what we see in the living present. We have no 
historical records to prove how the prophets of an- 
cient times managed to.havfe themselves deified. By 
means of faith we may take it for -granted that they 
were actually deputed from heaven by our merciful 
God to lead us to light. But is it not possible also 
that, in some Cases at least, even a wolf* in sheep’s 
skin successfully attracted round him some followers 
and made it their interest to extol his powers and to 
have him worshipped by the people ? 

The pleadings and tricks of votaries possessing 
the requisite skill can deify even a block of stone 
or a piece of wood. Is it then impossible for the 
chclas and apostles of a living teacher to raise him to 
the rank of an incarnation of the divinity ? For 
aught we know, a prophet may be born or may drop 
down direct from heaven. But from what we see 
of the ways of religious and political leaders, it seems 
to us that, by proper manipulation and a little jug- 
glery perhaps, a prophet can be made also. Those 
who are inclined to be guided by their faith may be- 
lieve in the miraculous genesis of Avatars . But 
the worldly and matter-Of-fact men would rather be 
disposed to account for the phenomenon by the na- 
tural laws of evolution. 

India has been the birthplace of prophets and 
Avatars in every age. Owing, however, to the want 
of authentic history of our country, very few perhaps 
have any idea of the extent to which the craze for 
the honour of deification is ingrained in the nature 
ol the few adventurpus spirits among our*countrymen. 
Without meaning any disrespect or blasphemy, it 
may perhaps be observed with truth that, in a. coun- 
try in which the masses are sunk in ignorance and 
superstition, religion' is the most lucrative and desir- 
able profession. Jesus Christ, Mahomet and Chai- 
tanya have each been feeding, from generation to 
generation, a much larger number of men than per- 
haps even 1 'the Czar of Russia. The prizes being 
big, the number of .candidates is necessarily large, 
For one Chaitanya or Nanuk whose name we know, 
there have perhaps been thousands who have played 
the same game but not with the same success. The 
case is the same with our educational seminaries, 
where we see hundreds of thousands engaged in the 
pursuit of learning, but the number oF- those who are 
ultimately able to achieve success as scholars jmay be 
counted on one’s fingers. .*Iq modern times, depress 
has become an engine for acquiring power, and here, 
also we see that the number of unsuccessful ventures 
is far greater than that of the Delanes and 
Laboucheres. r * 

The #like is the case with the prophets. The 
game is so difficult that the only wonder is that any 
one is able to achieve success in it. Like Madame 
Blavatsky, the rising prophet may be betrayed at 
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any time by one of his own men, and may sink for 
ever to a level far lower than that of even ordinary 
humanity. Like that of the uncrowned King of 
Ireland, the prophet's career may also be cut short 
by a slight exposure of his private life. A very 
trifling circumstance may suffice to break the spell 
for ever. 

The difficulties which the prophet has to cope with 
are not only numerous but are almost insurmountable 
in their nature. To begin with, he must maintain his 
character throughout. He must be in harness in 
season and out of season. But the greatest difficulty 
lies in selecting his tools — we mean his apostles, dis- 
ciples and chelas . They must be men who know 
how to act together — who know the value of the 
maxim that a divided house can not stand. Like 
members of a theatrical party, the chclak must be 
content to act his part whatever it may l?e, even if it 
places him in an inferior position with regard to his 
associates. There are very few men who understand 
the advantage of so acting together. And it thus 
happens that even among those who arc naturally 
gifted with the power of leading men, very few can 
avoid making bad selections in choosing their follow- 
ers. We wonder how Chaitanya could achieve the 
amount of success that he did. The reason, perhaps, 
was that he never made a mistake in selecting his 
men. Jesus Christ was betrayed by one pf his 
twelve disciples. But with more than thousand fol- 
lowers, Chaitanya never had a traitor or a malcontent 
in his camp. 

To be an object of worship for future times, the 
prophet must secure the services of panegyrists, his- 
torians and apocryphal biographers. The world has 
perhaps given birth to many more * Chaitan’yas, 
Buddhas and Krishnas than we know of. But they 
had no St. Paul, Vyasa or Brindavan Das to record 
or sing their exploits, and they, have not been able 
to make any permanent impression. 

What the future of our present batch of candi- 
dates for prophetship is likely to be, it is impossible 
to predict. Like the Fakira correspondent of 
one of our contemporaries, some of them rpay be- 
tray their doven foot in spite of their sacerdotal 
dress and ecclesiastical change of mimes. Some may 
have to end their days in disgrace. But it is just" 
possible that one or two may successfully maintain 
their character and, by so doing, rise to the rank of 
true prophets. 

THE POLITICAL PROSPECT IN ENGLAND. 

Dear Mr. Editor,— ^ You kindly ask me for an opinion 
as to English' politics and social affairs ; and I gladly send 
you an opinion as far as it goes. Can you (of a moment 
suppose* that our public affairs are in a healthy state ? 
The “ fast ” life of London has found some sail expres- 
sion, of late, in .several ways, quite apart from such an 
insane immorality as that of Captain * Y crnc >% w ho was 
believed by his friends to be the simplest-minded of men. 
When the .veil was lifted, what a state of things was 
disclosed ! The Raccarjt case is even more appalling, as an 
indication of a sore of great magnitude and from its rela- 
tion to the thrpne, 

I Qertfcinly am not among the assailants of the Prince of 
.Wales, or of the ancient monarchy of my country. But 
*1 do wish that the Prince had not been mixed up with this 
scandal, which has Hardly one redeeming feature. That Sir 
W. Qordon-Cumming was guilty of cheating many people 
m »y have been unalterably convinced. But who cares 
whether such men cheat or not, so long as the natipn is not 
even more polluted by their cheating, than it is by their 
Play ? That thif evil thing — gambling, with or without 
cheating — should go to the depths of English life, and that 


a body of English gentlemen, with the heir to the throne 
among them, should have acted as spies on a guest exceeds 
all that ordinary people ever supposed possible, even in gam- 
bling. No body supposes that the Prince w^s a spy — he was 
in the company of such. The facts are a terrible revelation. 
And the evil is not lessened by the Lord Chief Justice 
reserving for his friends scats in the court, as for an 
entertainment. 

Everybody who has an interest, — and what Englishman 
has not an interest ? — in the Prince of Wales is at this 
moment earnestly wishing him well rid of the gang of bet- 
ting and racing men. The cry raised is not from professed- 
ly religious persons alone, but from all classes of decent 
people ; and in many important cases on purely political 
and social grounds. 

If wc pass to the Irish Home Rule Bill wc shall find the 
mania run out for the time. Upon our politicians depends 
whether it is or is not run out altogether. I do not think 
that it will be possible to again commit the bulk of the 
Liberal Party to Irish Home Rule in the commonly under- 
stood sense. At the same time there is a wide-spread 
feeling that in Great Britain, as well as Ireland, the func- 
tions of Parliament might well be confined to imperial 
affairs, committing to Local Assemblies all such subjects 
as railway bills, and local control of local affairs. I do not 
think there is a politician anywhere who sees in. what way 
a Horne Rule Bill, such as Mr. Gladstone proposed, ancl 
still less such an one as Mr. Parnell and his friends demand- 
ed, could be made workable. The demand, broadly before 
the country, was for disintegration ; and that idea no sane 
man, unless for a sinister purpose, would entertain. 

Of Lord Salisbury’s Premiership I think there is but one 
opinion among intelligent men. It has been eminently 
successful judging it by the ordinary standards of success. 
Taken it either individually or collectively there has rarely 
perhaps been a cabinet of men of less eminent position in 
politics. But there are among them three or four very able 
men. and in Lord Salisbury himself and Mr. Balfour two of 
the Shiest administrators of this generation. The prudence 
and courage of the Prime Minister in foreign affairs have 
been most marked, and Mr. Balfour certainly stands alone 
in our time as a successful Irish Secretary. I am writing 
this from no party point of view, and with no party object. 

Then the Gbvcrnment has stood as a unit. The Premier 
has not been tormented with this man wanting one thing, 
and that man another thing, as the condition of personal 
loyalty. It is hopeless to expect ‘anything like this unity 
in any. possible Liberal Government. Whenever Mr. Glad- 
stone quits the post of Leader his inevitable successor is 
Sir William Harcourt, who has played hard for the succes- 
sion ; and, what is better, has of late refused to be embroil- 
ed in the Irish disputes still rampant. Mr. John Morley, the 
only recognised competitor of Sir William, lacks almost 
every quality of successful leadership, save a certain power 
of speechmaking (not however of the highest order) and a 
consistency in his political principles. 

It would be difficult to convey to Indian readers any idea 
of the great unpopularity of Mr. Chamberlain among his 
old friends, the Gladstonian Liberals. They as a rule scout 
the possibility of even his honesty as a politician. Perhaps 
the only person who compares with him in unpopularity 
among old friends is Mr. Caine ; but then between Mr. 
Caine and Mr. Chamberlain there Ls a wide gulf. The latter 
is a man of, in many respects, the first order, the former is 
a man, in many respects, not even of the third order as a 
public man. That he is honest is undeniable, and as a 
temperance man he has done great good ; but his ability 
and power arc vastly below his ambition ; and the place in 
politics which he * would claim for himself certainly is not 
accorded to him by perhaps one notable politician in the 
House of. Commons. 

The real questions which bid fair to go to the vitals of 
the nation are Labour questions. On these future cabinets 
will stand or fall. Workmen have not yet felt their feet in 
political affairs. Time will alter this ; and wc shall have a 
new phase, in politics. The aristocracy has given way to the 
plutocracy, Tmd the plutocracy will as surely give way to 
the prolejaireat. How the great change which is impending 
may affect the relations of England and India it is impos- 
sible to say. . It is a question of the dark future, and ont 
to which past bistory affords no real clue. 

This week the Government have done a thing which 
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shows still more markedly that as far as intelligent men of 
their Party arc concerned, the Toryism of Eldon, Sidmouth, 
and men of their stamp, is dead. I allude to the Free 
Education Hill. % It is, as a Tory measure, really wonderful. 
It is not faultless as you will see, but the principle of it 
involves almost a revolution. The proposal is to allow to 
each locality ten shillings per head per annum for each 
child educated from the age of five to that of fourteen, but 
providing that the children, who must be sent to school at 
five years of age may be sent at three ; not, however, 
coming under the act till five, and hence not till then being 
eligible. for the grant. This is rather an awkward stipulation, 
since, as a matter of fact, children are sent to infant schools 
at a much earlier age than that at which the grant begins. 

Then again the grant, which more than covers all the ex- 
penses of some towns falls far short of the expenses of 
others. For instance, Birmingham, which docs its splendid 
educational work at about five shillings per head, will gain 
five shillings per head, while Manchester which expends in 
the same work about fifteen or sixteen shillings per head, 
will lose that amount. 

These, however, are small matters, and are subject to 
amendment. The fundamental fact is that such a Rill has 
emanated from a Tory Government, and that to the Tories 
we shall owe it that in all schools where the fees do not 
exceed ten shillings, education will be free. The 5 d per 
week schools will be aided to the extent of 3 d It is es- 
timated by Sir W. Ilart-Dyke, who has charge of the 
measure, that two-thirds of the elementary schools will at 
once become free. I sincerely wish that India could have 
such a measure and have it honestly carried into effect. 
Your old official Sir R. Temple you will see approves the 
Bill generally “ while criticising some of its details.” Indian 
ex-officials, however, have small weight in Parliament, unless 
men of commanding ability, which is rare. They represent 
vested interests. 

An Englishman. 

London, June 11, 1891. 
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MANIPUR FIELD OPERATIONS. 

Dated Paid, the 13th April 1891. 

From— Lieutenant C. J. W. Grant, 12th (Burma) Regiment of 
Madras Infantry, Commanding Advanced Party, Manipur, 
To — The Adjutant, 12th Madras Infantry. 

I have the honor to submit this my report of operations from 28th 
March 1891 to 10th April 1891. 

In consequence of my telegrams of 27th March 1891, \ received 
orders from the Assistant Adjutant-General, Myingyan, at 10-30, 
27th March 1891, to march on Manipur with all speed. 

At 5-30 a. m., 28/^ March 1891, I marched from Tamu, strength 
as per margin (footnote).* About four miles a small party of Chins 
tried to ambush us, but my advanced guard flanked them, and their 
shots did no harm. They escaped in jungle. Arrived at Lockchau 
river at 5 ^m., the elephants unable to carry their 600 lbs. faster 
than 1 mile an hour. 

29th March 1891.— Marched at 2 a. m., arriving at Kogaung; 
signal hhots were fired by enemy, who retired over ridge near 
Tunglebun. About 20 shots were fired at us by Manipuri picket. 
Arrived at water at 2 p. m., 12 hours’ march. Found camp burnt 
and prepared for defence, but not held. Elephant useless in these 
hills with over 300 lbs. load. 

Marched at 1 1 p. m., moon rise. Order of march,— Gurkha 
Light Infantry 10 ; 12th Burma 30; fighting party,— Gurkha Light 
Infantry 20 : 1 zth Burma 20; baggage guard and reserve. Found 
wire cut and twisted across road all along, causing great delay ; 8 or 
10 shots fired from hills at 12 midnight. Found road blocked by 
number of trees felled across ; impassable for elephants and ponies. 
The 10 Gurkhas cutaway with kukris, while 20 of 12th Burma 
scrambled over and through for covering party; suddenly heavy fire 
broke out above, but we were too close under to be hurt; covering 
party going to right front took enemy on their left flank, and after 
few shots we rushed them. But the Manipuri sepoys were too 
quick for us, and they bolted into thick jungle, and we couldn’t find 
them in the moonlight. Found ourselves in a shelter trench 90 
yards long commanding the road below. While in trench were 
fired on from above ; rushing up found two small trenches/mpty. 
Hunted about, finding three guns, lots of ammunition, and eight 
or nine rough pbarwas , which wc took along. Heard what we sup- 

# 43r</ Gurkha Rifles, 1 jemadar, 30 rifles,— 60 rounds per man. 
\ttb (Burma) Madras Infantry . 1 subadar, 50 rifles,— 160 rounds 

per man* 


posed to be wounded moving in thick jungle below, but it was 
pitch dark, and found nothing. Found traces of a considerable 
camp. Enemy must have been all asleep and surprised. Marched 
on at 1 a. m. 

30th March 1891. — Passed deserted Naga village Aimool down 
to Manipur plain, arriving in sight Paid 6 a.m. Extended fighting 
party of 40 as company, and advanced over open plain, with high 
grass here and there. But the Manipuri sepoys retreated after 
emptying their guns, and we did them little damage; though wc 
pursued for three miles, wc couldn’t catch them up * only found one 
sepoy in long grass and a man who stated he was cook to the “ Ap- 
prai Minga ” or “ Maja,” the member of the Durbar who ranks next 
to the princes, and who has charge of the country from Manipur 
to Tamu. He states: — Maja got letter from capital stating 5 
British officers and 30 sepoys killed and 2 sahibs and 10 sepoys 
prisoners of Maharaja ; that Mrs. Grimwood had escaped for the 
present, and that all the British army had fled to Assam ; could not 
say whether or not they had made a stand anywhere ; that his Maja 
had been sent with 6 officers, 35 havildars, and 150 men to stop us 
coming from Tamu, and these men were in the trenches above 
Tunglebun (or Tignoban). Marched from Palel at 1 1 p.m., and 
made fair pace in moonlight for 4 or 5 miles at foot of hills, and 
then on to an embankment road across swampy field till 12-30 a.m. 
on the — 

31st March 1891, — when we came to a bridge over a bit of 
jhilt where an elephant trying to cross got bogged, and we had to 
go into the water up to our breasts to unload him. Hearing of a 
track 2 miles back along the foot of hills to east, I sent the elephant 
back and round by it with 30 men, while we waited till they re- 
joined us again on the road half a mile beyond the bridge. At 
5-30 a.m. came to some villages of the usual Manipur sort, i.e, 9 
a good wattie-and-daub thatched house about 30'x2o', with 4 or 5 
straw huts near surrounded by a wall, ditch, and hedge, about 200 
yards by 100 yards or smaller. Sometimes compounds like this 
stretch for miles 2 or 3 deep along a stream. We met with 
slight resistance from behind these walls, but soon flanked and 
passed through. Beyond these compounds an open plain on 
each side of road 1,000 yards wide. Beyond we saw a bridge 
burning and a line of hedges stretching away from the bridge 
to the south-west, the road now running north-west, and country to 
right of road quite open. Wc advanced across the plain with 
two sections, 10 men each, firing line ; two sections, 10 rifles each, 
on flanks in support ; remainder (40 rifles) 600 yards behind with 
baggage. Wc advanced rapidly to save the bridge, and were met 
by a heavy fire from the opposite bank of the stream when within 
300 yards. Hairing and lying down, wc opened section volleys, 
and advanced by alternate rushes to within 100 yards, losing 
one man. Then the supports reinforced to the flanks,^and we 
all rushed to the bank of the river and poured in a heavy fire o» 
the enemy, who were perfectly concealed on their right behind 
loopholes and on their left in deep trenches. Then the old firing 
line dashed into the water, covered by the fire of the support, and 
to my utter astonishment the enemy began to give way. Some 
of us went in over our heads in the water and weeds, but others 
found places with water only up to their chests, and were across and 
into the enemy’s trenches with a splendid dash twenty minutes 
after their first shot. Our left hunted them from wall to wall, 
covered by flanking fire from our right, till, we crossed five lines of 
walls and hedges, the enemy making very little stand. On arrival 
at the further line of walls wc rallied, and saw a line of the Mani- 
pur sepoys in white jackets and black turbans and dhotis mostly — 
some in red jackets and white turbans — in full retreat to the hills 
and villages 1,000 and 800 yards away. The enemy’s line was 1 x /s 
miles long, and I estimated them at from 800 to 1,000 in number. 

I did not follow up my advantage, as all my baggage and half my 
men were on the other side of the river, and 200 or so of the ene- 
my in the villages 800 yard to my right^rear ; but from what I know 
ol the enemy I might have put aside all caution, and taken the hills 
1,000 yards in front with little further expenditure of ammunition. 
Leaving the 40 men at the line of walls, I went back and put the 
rear party into the compound at the cast corner of the village, 
carrying the baggage over on the men’s heads. 

The enemy’s loss was 8 shot through the head in the trenches 
during our advance, 6 bayonetted in the trenches on their left, and 
6 shot during their retreat. Our loss — No. 399 Muhammad Hayat 
shot through the head with a snider bullet ; none wounded ; I only 
grazed by bullet, which gave me no trouble. Expenditure of am- 
munition 1,200 rounds up to date*. Spent evening preparing 
“i 2th Burma Fort” for defence and clearing field of fire, making 
abattis, and collected over a ton of dban and five or six ebattis of gur 9 
and put men on half ata and da/; told off stations, &c., See . Night 
passed quietly ; pickets did not fire a shot. 

The men’s conduct was simply splendid ; they required no lead- 
ing at any time, and paid the closest attention to orders under the 
hottest fye. 

1st April 1891; 6 a. m.— Enemy advancing in force. Sent out 30 
men to meet them in front at theJine of walls to»the picket there. 
Wc only fired three shots ac a group on. eke road and dropped two. 
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They bolted behind hill and walls. Measured ranges up to 600 
yards tn front of fort $ found blood all about from yesrerday’s action. 
Some countrymen from south came, and we called to them, but 
they only shouted not to burn their houses, and we could get no in- 
formation. Yesterday I had written a letter to Tamu for reinforce- 
ments, but put nothing in it which could help the enemy in event 
of their capturing it. I sent it by the Apprai Maja’s cook, swearing 
him on a sword, promising him Rs. 20, and telling him that if he 
did not deliver it, I would kill the other prisoners. They gave him 
minute directions as to roads. They were released on my return to 
Palel. 1 sent him off at dark, and he delivered the letter faithfully, 
but was captured on return and taken to the Maharaj (Regent), 
who sent him on to me with the orders to retire on Presgravc, 
which I got on 9th. 

At 3 F. m. on 1st, patrols reporting enemy advancing, wc 
occupied the line of walls 400 yards in front of fort. The enemy 
opened a hot fire from Martinis, Sniders, and Enfield rifles from a 
line over a mile long. We reserved our fire till they came to 600 
yards and drove them back with a few volleys at their densest parts. 
Then from the low hill, 1,000 yards from the line of walls, two 
guns opened fire, — at first with five common shell, time and per- 
cussion fuze, and then with 20 or 25 shrapnel. At first their prac- 
tice was very good, the first bursting overhead, and the third on 
striking the wail. Then wc got the range by “sound/* and con- 
centrated our fire on the guns (muzzle-loading 9 lbs rifled guns), 
and in 30 minutes both guns retired : only one turned up again on 
the further hill, 1,500 yards from the line of walls, and made wild- 
er practice, only running the gun up to the crest to fire and wast- 
ing no time over laying, as the Martinis reached them there. All 
this time the enemy kept up a hot fire, but were always driven off 
on reaching 600 yards. At dark they were working round to our 
left flank, and when nearly quite dark I closed in on our fort, the 
men being sent back one by one, 50 yards between each, not one 
doubling. The behaviour of the men, all but ten of mine eight 
months* recruits, and the Gurkhas, also very young soldiers, was 
simply magnificent. I cannot express my admiration of them. 

The scream and bursting report of the shells was most un- 
pleasant to me, who knew the small loss they could inflict, but the 
fcnen, who must have had a greatly exaggerated idea of their powers, 
paid most careful attention to their aim, and obeyed all directions as 
to sighting and wind when firing on the guns. 

Wc spent the night behind our walls in the main fort, the enemy 
keeping up a long range fire till 2 a. m., which was not replied to. 
Wc tied white rags to our foresights, but the enemy did not close. 

and April 1891. — At 3 a. m. in moonlight we commenced work, 
strengthening position with large dban baskets of earth, ration-sack 
and pillow-case sand-bags, and making abattis, and continued hard at 
work making cover for transport till evening. At 3 p. m. I went 
with the patrol to the line of walls. Enemy all in position. Saw a 
man signalling with white flag. Went to meet him with white 
flag. Turned out to be a Gurkha of the 44th Gurkha Light 
Infantry with letter from babu prisoners imploring me to retire or 
they would all be killed. If l retired, prisoners would be released 
and sent to Cachar. Answered that if all the prisoners who 
wished to go *With me were given to me, I would retire to Tamu. 
Asked for letter from Maharaj. Returned saying Maharaj would 
send letter. Said till 1 got letter I would not attack. 

3rd, 4th, and 5th. — Ncgociated for prisoners, I demanding at least 
all Gurkhs^prisoncrs, saying as all babus and civilians wouldn’t come 
to Burma, they could go to Cachar and Gurkhas must come with 
me, and I would never retire empty-handed. Then they said 
all the prisoners had started for Assam and I must retire. Re- 
fused to retire without a Maja (or one of the four wazirs) as host- 
age for prisoners. They offered me a subadar as hostage. Refused, 
demanding Apprai Maja (whose flag wc captured at Thobal), who is 
in charge of country from Manipur to Tamu. Two babus of 
Manipur came to meet me. Said 500 lbs. of ata and 50 lbs. of dal 
and gbi were ready for nte to take. Refused to tsrite without the 
hostage. Said I had lots to cat. Babus said Samoan Juba, Regent's 
fourth brother, had commanded Thobal when I took it, and third 
brother, Scnapati, Commander-in-Chief, commanded attack on 1st. 
That 800 men had held Thobal on 31st and 2,000 attacked oil 1st, 
and I had killed four of their gunners. 

6th April 1891.— On 6th the enemy attacked at dawn, and I 
closed in on my fort, which by now was greatly strengthened. At 
8 a.m. their shell fire ceased, and enemy had gained the hedges and 
walls from 1 to 200 yards on my front and left. Crept out with 
ten Gurkhas, and attacked the- enemy on my left on their right 
flank and drove them off with loss, killing six or seven, and bolted 
back to fort without loss. At 11 a.m. crept out to front under my 
right wall and up to enemy with one havildar and six Gurkhas, 
and, after driving enemy from one hedge, found a party of about 
60 in a cornci? behind a wall 20 yards off. After a very hot two 
minutes we got to wall, and drove them out of their corner, leav- 
ing ten or .elwen^deoL A dou bjg-barrellcd gun with buck-shot 
most effective bn their hcjds & they^ showed up to fuV. Then wc 
bolted in againtjtyu the 43fd*'Gu?kha Light Infantry havildar, 
GunbSr Rai, had hand shoj through ; no other loss to us. 


I now found we had only 50 rounds per man left and the 
Gurkhas only 30, and we had to submit to a purely passive 
defence. The men lay down behind walls, one in every six keep- 
ing a watch. I gave orders that not a man was to fire till the 
enemy were half way across our field of fire, tyu they preferred 
to remain behind hedges, where they kept up their fire till dark ; 
but it was very wild, and they dare not show themselves to aim 
after one or two crack shots had hit their heads. At dark they 
retired, and we had a quiet night in the trenches. 

I think it was after 12 noon on this day that the men really 
showed the best soldier’s qualities, lying down to be fired at (and 
the few men on two sides were exposed to reverse fire), and one of 
each six taking his half hour’s watch more or less exposed. 

7th April 1891. — Enemy all retired behind hill, but large parties 
seen going to our right rear : busy strengthening defences. 

Our loss on 6th — Havildar Gunbir Rai, 43rd Gurkha Light 
Infantry, wounded by rifle ; Private Miran-bakhsh, 12th Burma 
Regiment, wounded by shell (slightly) ; 1 driver by bullet slightly ; 
1 pony killed, 2 wounded, and 2 elephants wounded (one severely 
and one slightly). 

On 7th with patrol found in “ 1 1 a.m. counter-attack corner ” 
20 Martini cartridges and one -500 express cartridge and lot of 
blood, but no bodies. 

9th April 1891. — At 12 noon the enemy brought out a white 
flag, and, putting a letter on a stick on road, retired. Brought it in 
and found orders to retire on Presgrave forwarded by the Maharaj. 
Started at 7 p.m., bringing away 20 enemies* guns and rifles, but we 
drowned about 1,000 rounds of their ammunition, all of Govern- 
ment make. An awful night, dark except for lightning, pouring 
with rain, but perfect for retreat. At 2 p.m. met Presgravc with 
75 men and nine boxes ammunition coming to Thobal without kits 
or rations. We returned to Palel, not reaching there till 6 a.m., 
about one mile an hour, but unmolested, and having brought off 
everything. 

I recommend every man of the party for the Order of Merit. 
I think they have all well earned it, not only in attack and defence, 
but also by their cheerfulness in the fort for 1 3 days on 6 days* 
rations and every man on guard every night. I never heard a com- 
plaint or doubt ; they only asked to be allowed to take those guns, 
and they would have done it with another 100 rounds a man, all to 

make a “ name ” for regiment. 

• ••••• 

A great reason of our success was the fact of the enemy wearing 
white coats. Every movement could be seen from afar and antici- 
pated. Their musketry is, of course, contemptible. 


A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE AGE OF 
CONSENT ACT. 

By Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadar , Secretary, Makomcdan 
Literary Society of Calcutta . 

Now that the Age of Consent Act has been passed by His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy in Council, and as there is every likelihood of 
its provisions not being sufficiently well understood by the Maho- 
metan Community in general, and by the ignorant Mahomcdans 
in particular, owing to the use of technical legal phraseology in the 
drafting of the Act, it seems to the Committee of Management of 
the Mahomcdan Literary Society of Calcutta, to be highly desirable 
that the object and intention of the Government irw passing this 
Act, as well as its scope and the manner in which it i9 to be ad- 
ministered by the Criminal Authorities, should be laid down on 
paper in the clearest and easiest language possible, for the infor- 
mation and instruction of the Mahomcdan population, and more 
particularly of such of them as arc not conversant with legal 
technicalities. 

2. The Committee arc of opinion, that such a course will be 
highly beneficial to members of their community, inasmuch as 
it will show to them distinctly what action on the part of a Maho- 
mcdan husband towards his young wife has been made by the 
recent legislation, a heinous criminal offence of no less enormity 
than the offence of rape, and punishable with the same heavy 
•punishment. 

3. It is hoped, that they will thereby be put on their guard 
against committing, or allowing the commission of, an act, which 
they have hitherto been accustomed to think lawful and innocent, 
but which has now been made into a heinous offence ; and that 
they will thus be saved from getting into serious troubles involving 
the honor of their families and the sanctity of their Zenana, — from 
mere ignorance of the true scope and nature of the recent legisla- 
tion, and of the important change made in an already existing pro- 
vision of the Indian Penal Code. 

4. The Committee feel that such a measure on their part will 
be useful in another direction also, inasmuch as a good deal of 
agitation has been going on for the last few months in various parts 
of India, raised by men insufficiently acquainted with the require- 
ments of the Mahomcdan Religion, and misrepresentations have 
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been widely circulated to the effect that the Law passed by the 
Government is intended or calculated to interfere with the Maho- 
medan Religion. 

5. A clear exposition of the Mahomedan Law and Religion on 
the poinr in question, emanating from the Committee of the Maho- 
medan Literary Society, will, it is confidently hoped, succeed in 
disabusing the Mahometans of any suspicion of interference by 
Government with their Religion, that may have been raised in their 
minds by such misrepresentations. 

6. There is further, a wide-spread, but not entirely groundless, 
apprehension even among the respectable classes, that maliciously 
inclined individuals, inimical relatives and neighbours, and corrupt 
Police-men, will find in this Act a very convenient instrument for 
giving annoyance and trouble to, bringing irreparable disgrace upon, 
and extorting money from, the victims of their hatred or avarice, 
by means of false and unfounded charges against the younger mem- 
bers of families. 

7. The Committee think that with a view to allay such appre- 
hensions, it would be useful, to give a full explanation of the safe- 
guards prescribed by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council, for 
the proper administration of the provisions of the new Law by the 
Criminal Authorities, which will assuredly minimise, if they do not 
entirely defeat, the machinations of the evil-disposed persons above 
alluded to. 

8. Having the above points in view, the Committee of the 
Mahomeden Literary Society beg to address the following obser- 
vations to their co-religionists throughout India ; and they will be 
amply repaid if even the slightest help be thereby afforded to the 
parties addressed. 

9. As regards the first point. There has already been a provi- 
sion in the Indian Penal Code, passed more than 30 years ago, 
that i man having sexual iniercousc with his own wife, with or 
without her consent, she being under the age of ten years, shall he con- 
sidered guilty of the offence of rape, and shall be liable to trans- 
portation for life, or to rigorous or simple imprisonment for ten 
years. 

10. From this it follows that, under the Penal Code, a man 
having sexual intercourse with his own wife, with or without her 
consent, if she is above ten years of ago, shall not be considered to 
have committed the offence of rape . But the Act that has just been 
passed, in amendment of the above provision in the Penal Code, 
raises the age of consent from ten to twelve years, and provides that 
a man having sexual intercourse with his own wile even with her 
consent, shall be considered to be guilty of the offence of rape , if 
the wife be of any age under twelve competed years* This is all the 
change that has been made in the Law. 

n. It having been ascertained from various sources, that in 
some parts of the country, husbands co-habit with their wives be- 
fore they have attained to the age of twelve years, and even before 
they have arrived at puberty — the result of such intercourse being 
in many eases to cause injury to the health and even danger to the 
life of the girls, and to generate internal diseases which make them 
miserable throughout their lives ; and such a state of things having 
come to the notice of Government, they have considered it their 
duty to put a stop to it ; and this is the object of the present 
legislation. 

. 12. The Law docs not interfere with the age at which a girl may 
be married ; bnt simply prohibits sexual intercourse with her by 
her husband before she is twelve years of age, 

13. It is therefore mumbent upon all husbands, and their guar- 
dians (if they arc very young and inexperienced lads,) to be very 
careful that*^K!Kual intercourse docs not take place until the girl- 
wife has passed the age of twelve years. It will also be the duty of 
the guardians of the girl-wife not to allow her husband to co-habit 
with her, until she has attained that age. 

14.,* Such parents and guardians of the husband or wife, as may 
help in, or instigate the consummation of marriage, before the wife 
has reached twelve years of age, will be punishable as abettors to the 
offence of rape. 

15. The above is simple and clear enough, and if the same pre- 
caution is now exercised with girls who have not attained twelve 
years of age, as has hitherto been exercised in respect of girl-wives 
who had not arrived at the age of ten, it will be sufficient for the 
purposes of carrying out the provisions of the Law recently passed. 
On the other hand, if such intercourse shall still, in spite of its 
having been prohibited by Law, rake place, through the neglect or 
indifference of the guardians of the husbands or of the girl-wives, 
they will all be involved in endless trouble and expense, and in 
everlasting disgrace. 

16. In the second place, misrepresentations in various shapes have 
been made by men, ignorant cither of the scope of the. Ace or of 
the requirements of the Mahomedan Religion, to the effect, that 
the above change in the Law will interfere with the provisions of 
the Mahomedan Religion. 

17. Nothing could be further from the aim and object of the 
new Act than such a result. The Mahomedan Law distinctly 
sanctions consummation of marriage, only when the wife has reach- 
ed puberty, and has besides attained such physical development as 


renders her fit for sexual intercourse, — and it is not imperative upon 
a Mahomedan husband to consummate marriage with his wife, when 
she is under the age of twelve years. Even in those rare cases in 
which the wife attains to puberty and the necessary physical 
development before the age of twelve , a Mahomedan husband may, 
without infringing any canon of' the Mahomedan Ecclesiastical 
Law, abstain from consummating his marriage with her, until she 
attains that age. 

18. The above will clearly shew, that the Act recently passed 
by the Legislature, does not, in any way, interfere with the Maho- 
medan Religion, and no Mahomedan husband will be' considered to 
have committed a sin, if he abstains from consummating marriage 
with his wife, before she is twelve years of age. 

19. As for the last point, namely, the apprehension that respect- 
able families will be disgraced and the privacy of their Zenanas 
violated by faLe and vexatious charges, preferred by malicious 
individuals, and by the investigations undertaken by corrupt Police 
officers, it will be sufficient to point out that His Excellency the 
Viceroy, with that solicitude for the well-being of the people of 
India, for which he is distinguished, has been pleased, only one 
week after the passing of the new Act, to issue a Circular letter, in 
which the Local Governments are distinctly enjoined to “give such 
instructions to the Magistrates of* Districts as will ensure that the 
provisions of the Act are applied with due care and caution.” 

20. It is also prominently mentioned in the Circular, that “the 
Government of India have full confidence in the discretion with 
“ which the experienced officers (namely, the Magistrates of Dis- 
tricts) to whom alone jurisdiction to enquire and commit for trial 
“is left by the Law, will carry out its provisions, aud arc convinced 
“ that no action will be taken except on really trustworthy information , 
“ brought by responsible persons , who may reasonably be presumed to 
“ have knowledge of the facts they assert to have occurred, and that no 
“ mere suspicion will be held sufficient to set the Law in motion.” 

21. The Circular moreover invites attention to the wcllknown 
provision in the Code of Criminal Procedure, “which allows a 
“ Magistrate, when he sees reason to distrust the truth of a com- 
“ plaint made before him, to postpone the issue of process, and 
“either enquire into the case himself, or order a local investigation 
“by some officer subordinate to him.” The Act (the recently 
passed Enactment) “allows such an investigation by a Police Officer 
“ not lower in rank than an Inspector ; but the Government of 
“ India think it would be preferable, when an investigation has to 
“ be made in a case to which the Act applies, that it should be en- 
“ trusted to some experienced Native Magistrate. The Governor- 
“ General in Council believes that this course would be more 
“agreeable to the feelings of the people, than that, in so delicate a 
“ matter as this, the enquiry should be conducted either by the 
“ Magistrate of the District himself, if a European, or by any 
“Officer of Police.” 

22. The Government of India have, in addition to the above 
safe-guards, specially enjoined the Commissioners of Divisions to 
watch the working of the Act, and to impress upon the District 
Magistrates the necessity of applying the Law with the utmost cart 
and discrimination. 

23. It will be seen from the above, that His Excellency the 
Viceroy has done all that was possible under the circumstances to 
provide safe-guards in order to prevent the abuse of the Act. In 
fact it has been 6trictly laid down, that no action will be taken 
under the Act except on really trustworthy" information brought 
by responsible persons, and by no means on mere suspicion ; that 
such cases shall be enquired into and committed for trial by Magis- 
trates of the Districts alone ; that in ease of the necessity of a local 
or preliminary enquiry, it will be conducted not by the District 
Magistrate, if a European, or by a Police Officer, but by an ex- 
perienced Native Magistrate. 

24. The above safe-guards are, in the opinion of the Committee, 
quite adequate to assure the public that they need have no fear that 
they will be unjustly molested or dishonored during the investiga- 
tion of such cases. 

25. There remains one matter which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, requires to be prominently noticed. There is an ap- 
prehension that in cases under the Act, the girl-wives will be liable 
to be subjected to personal examination by Medical Officers, for 

,thc purpose of ascertaining their ages or the fact of intercourse 
having taken place, — and that perpetual disgraee will thus be 
brought upon them and upon their families. 

26. To show the groundlessness of such an apprehension it is 
sufficient to mention, that it has already been authoritatively laid 
down by the Calcutta High Court, that no Medical Officer (even 
under a Magistrate’s order) has the power to examine the person of 
any female , unless she herself gives her consent to bis so doing , It will 
thus be seen that there is no fear of the forcible examination of the 
person of any girl-wife in any prosecution under the new Act. 

27. The Committee of the Mahomedan Literary Society arc 
confident that the above exposition of the scope and object of the 
Act, and of tin: manner in which it will be administered, should 
satisfy their co-religionists, that they need not fear any disagreeably 
results from its introduction or enforcement. 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Tiy this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Halm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. Hy its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottle 9 at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
thioughout the world'. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Rs. 6 Watch.* Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open*faced, 
keyless, short winding nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand settipg mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with 'an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand tough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25 ” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY.. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
paii), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

In Pamphlet , Price 4 annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Ily Capt. ANDREW HEARS EY. 

Apply to Reis Or* Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 
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J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS: 
The best and cheapest Antiseptios, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers, 
deyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Carbolic and other Disinfectants, 
being much more efficacious, non-po-.&onous, 
non-corrosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfitting cure for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very germs of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphere, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents ; — DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. * 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements(three columns to the page and 
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each insertion. The lowest charf* for any aa- 
vertisementls Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is R* 5 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 

CANTO FIRST, 

The star of Eve is on the sky, 

But pale it shines and tremblingly, 
k$ if the solitude around, 

So vast— so wild— without a bound, 

Hath in its softly throbbing breast 
Awak’d some maiden fear — unrest : 

But soon— soon will its radiant peers 
Peep forth from out their deep-Wue spheres, 

And soon the ladie Moon will rise 
To bathe in silver Earth and Skies, 

The toft— p^le silver of her pensive eyes. 

* # * * 

’Tis eve— the dew’s on leaf and flow’r, 

The soft breeze in the moon-lit bow’r, 

* And fire-flies with pale gleaming gems 
Upon their fairy diadems, 

Like winged stars now walk the deep 
Qf space soft-hushed in dewy sleep, 

And people every leaf and tree 
With beauty and with radiancy : — 

There’s light upon the heaving stream, 

And music sweet as heard in dream, 

, And many a star upon its breast 
Is calmly pillow’d unto rest, 

While there— as on a silver throne— 

All melancholy — veil’d— alone — 

Beneath the pale Moon’s colder ray— 

*The Bride of him— the Lord of Day,** 

In silence droops— as in lone bow’r 
The love-lorn maid at twilight hour! 

She looks not on the smiling sky— 

The wide expanse blue, far and high, 

She looks not on the stars above 
Throbbing IHce bosoms breathing love—. 

Nor lists she to the breeze so gay, 

Which whispers round* ip wanton play, , 

And stirs soft ytraves of starry gleam 
To wake her from that moody dream ! 

* - ** « 

The mopn-light’s on*yon frowning pile, 

But oh ! how faint and pale its smile ! 

Methinks yon high and gloomy tow’r 
And battlement and faded bow’r, 

With awful hush and solitude r 
Have chill’d its soft and joyous mood. 

And well may moonlight there Ipok pale, 

% And night-breeze come— but come to wail, 

t 1 * 

♦The water-lily called by the Sanskrit Poets “The Bride of the 

nn H 


For ’tis the scene where sorrow weeps, 

And grief her lonely vigil keeps — 

Consigned by tyranny to pine 
In cruelty’s dark, demon shrine, 

The donjon’s cold and sunless gloom, 

Far colder than the silent tomb — 

For there the memory of light 
Haunts not the sleeper of its night, 

With dreams which mock the lightless mood 
Of the crush’d bosom’s solitude ! 

The moon-light’s on yon frowning pile, 

Tho’ faint and pale now be its smile, 

It lingers on yon gloomy tow’r 
And battlement and fountless bow’r, 

As one who soothes— tho’ all in vain— 

The mad and agonizing brain — 

Or heart in dep^h of anguish deep,— 

And lingers— tho’ it be to weep— - 
And mingle with the sufferer's sigh 
Thine own oh ! gentle sympathy ! 

Yes— rest thee there— thou gentle beam ! 

And bring from thine own realm some dream, 
For yon l<jne maideli weeping there — 

Like thee— the only being fair 
Of light within yon donjon’s gloom, 

Her beauty’s cold and darksome tomb \ 

And there she sits that maiden fair, 

In silent sotrow and despair, 

As lovely 'midst tha^ scene of gloom 
'As some sweet flow’fto^de a tomb, 

Or as some fondly chtfftdftMream 
Of happiness that could not last, 
/Brightening with solitary beam 
The shadowy region|^ihe past ! — 

It is a lone and rocky isle, 

Where Nature frowns but will not smile ; 

And save yon castle beetling high 
/In silent and in gloomy mood, 

There’s naught e’en sternly woos the eye-; 

A desert— and a solitude ! 

How madly all around the stream 
Rolls heedless of soft breeze or beam, 

Which haunt the gentler streamlets’ dream ! 
And well it may— a wilder shore 
Ne’er spread its rugged brow to lave, 

Amidst the sleepless water’s roar, 

Proud Gunga I in thy holy wave !— 

^And well it may— nor breeze nor hlam 
E’er lull’d it to a gentler dream : 

For if the breeze which softly sings 
To flow’rs its wild imagining* 
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While they with dewy, bright tears hail 
The viewless bard of whispering tale, 

Should ever come to that bleak shore, 

Twill flee when it lists 10 the ivaters’ roar, 
Which hoarsely sounds for ever-more ; 

Or, if a star e'er sleep on the breast 

Of the wave, ’twill savagely break its rest !— 

* # # * 

* # * * 

“Tis night— oh how I hate her smile, 

Which lights the horrors of this isle, 

Where like lone captives we must sigh 
O’er arms that rust and idly lie — 

Far from the scenes where oft the brave 
Will meet thee, gloiy ! or a grave— 

Far from the scenes where revels gay 
Will chase the darkest cares away— 

Far from the scenes where maiden bright 
Will steal to list, at fall of night, 

To her lover’s lute and rotrndelay, 

And like a viewless spirit show’r 
Her dewy wreaths of leaf and flow'r, 

Love’s token— and then swiftly fade, 

/ And vanish like an aery shade l — 


News and Our Comments. 

Last Saturday, Sir Charles Elliott entertained some of the advanced 
students of the Calcutta Colleges to a three-hours’ river party down 
the Hughli, on board the steamer Buckland lent for the occasion 
by the Port Commissioners. The Lieutenant-Governor bad a word for 
each of the young guests, and charming Lady Elliott lent the party a 

grace beyond the reach of the vulgar sex< 

* 

• * * 

AT a Durbar held by Lord Reay at Poona, among those present was a 
Native Chief, who the day before had been publicly and shamelessly 
drunk. He was received coldly, and everbody stared at him. The 
formal ceremonial seemed more than ever trying. It must have been so 
at any rate to the Indian magnate if he had completely recovered from 
his mental condition of the previous day. For the great White man at 
whose bidding they had all come, had kept his eye on him much a9 
some of the lords of the forest do on their intended victims. At length 
there came a pause, 

An awful pause ! prophetic of the end ! 

Soon the silence was broken by the demand from the Chair addressed 
to the ill fated Durbari, “ Do you like milk ?” The poor fellow could 
only mutter in reply that he was very fond of the beverage. To which 
Lord Keay, “ Indeed ! Well at all events, if 1 were you, I should 
drink lots of it. It is very good for your complaint." 


u Yon tell me that yon captive tone 
Would grace the proudest monarch’s throne*, 
And that from regal bow’rs she came, 

And halls whose splendour has no name— 
Because she lov’d some chief whose pr'wler 
Would stoop not— e’en to win his bride — 

To her proud father— for his hand 
Could wield as well the warrior brand, 

And his the race who ne’er hath shown 
/Submission to a stranger's throne— 

^And ne’er hath lowly bent the knee 
To Powers of this wide earth that be !— 

I grieve to hear her piteorrs tale— 

And must such cruel fete bewail*— 

1 grieve to hear that maiden fair 
Should shed the rear of dark Despair — 

And dim the lustre of her eye, 

And blanche her cheek’s soft— rosy dye — 

But why should warrior come to dwell 
Like captive in his lightless cell — - 
Nor list to chargei’s neigh so shrill 
Reechoed far fiom hill to hill, — 

'Nor midst the battle’s maddening roar — 

Nor on wide plains all bath’d in gore, 

Wield his bright blade where foe-men throng 
To spare the weak— to crush the strong f 

“They say the Crescent’s on the gales 
Which whisper in our moon-lit vales— 

They say that Moslem feet have trod 
The fanes of him— the Bramin’s God — 

And that from western realms afar 
Fast flows the tide of ftiriotis war— 

Like torrent from the mountain glen 
Like lion from his bloody den — 

Like eagle from the aery peak 
Of skyey mount — and high and bleak ! — 
What— must we here — on this lone isle — * 

Watch yon pale Goddess’ pensive smile, 

Like craven — who will shrink to bleed 
E’en for the hero’s deathless meed— 

And that, too, when perchance her eye 
Pales at thy strOggles, Liberty ! 

Or— o’er the warrior’s funeral pyre — 

His blood-stained bier — and grave of fire ! ” 

[ To be continued. ] 


The other day there arose a water-spout in Ballia, in the N.-W. P. 
The column formed over the Ganges. opposite the Collector’s rutcherry. 
It remained in air for about an hour, and then bioke into a shower of 
rain giving out a number of fish and turtles. 


We are told in Holy Writ what befell the Cities of the plain. The 
Cities of the Mountains we know have not been spared. Destructive 
earthquakes can he only occasional visitations. But even in ordinary 
times, too, when everything is serene, stern Nature’s eye seems to be on 
them and they are undergoing a sohtaiy discipline— an unconscious 
detraction. 


THE 


giant of the Western star, 


that 

With meteor-standard to the winds unfuil’d,. 

Looks from his throne of clouds o’er half the world, 
is being dwarfed. Le Gazette Geographiqtte has discovered that Quito, 
the highest city on the globe, was 9,51/3 feet above the level of the sea 
in i;45 jin 1800 it had sunk to 9,570 ; in 1831 to 9,567. In 1S6S, the 
city’s level had been reduced to 9,520 feet above the level of the Pacific. 

On the whole, the Ecuador’s capital has sunk 76 feet in 122 years. 

Antsana’s farm, the highest inhabited spot on the Andes (4,000 

feet higher than Quito) is 218 feet lower than it was in 1745. 

♦ 

★ # 

The Lancet apprehends a serious small-pox epidemic in London in 
November next. 


A RRAHMm in Bareilly, being in financial difficulties lost the balance 
of his mind, ran ?mok, killed his wife and ‘two daughters and then 
attempted his own life. 

♦ 

* # 

WE are all familiar with the marvels of newspaper enterprise, but the 


following record shames the great London Press 
«« M r< Goschen resumed his seat in the House, after his Budget 
speech, at six minutes 10 7 o’clock ; by three minutes to 7 his closing 
words bad reached the ..Hi of the Manchester Evening Mail; and 
by ten minutes past— or - j > 1 minutes after the right hon. gentleman 
had concluded his statem •> t— a report of his utterances of the length 
of about 3,ooa words was i< bought in the streets of Manchester for 
half-a-penny." 

• • 


The pretty Amazons af*« 
unseemly under female 
curred forty years ean 
Order conferred on M 
lion of another heroi, 
of 7 he Child of Ocr. 


.. ningtothe front. This is by no means 
dgnty. It were still more “pat ” had it oc- 
n a young Peri was on the throne. The 
1 m wood has been followed by the decora- 
uis is the wife of Mr. Ronald Ross, author 
M>on after marriage, Mr. Ross was ordered! 
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to accompany the Chin-Lushai Expedition. He could not refuse. His 
wife, however, boldly came forward to comfort him. He need not 
suffer the pangs of separation so soon after the honeymoon if h* took 
her with him. She had but just pledged her faith at the altar, and she 
was ready to go with him to the war with savage men in the heart of 
the Tropical forest. That was just like the bride whose love had just 
been crowned in holy union. The bridegroom was match. He be- 
haved like the still warm love yet uncooled in the prose realities of 
married life. He seized the offer and to alleviate a burden undertook 
the far more serious burden of a lady on a most difficult march through 
a wild and unknown countiy. The wonder is that he was permitted. 
Now it is all over we can contemplate with a pleasurable excitement 
the daily, hourly hardships and trials and dangers extending through 
months of a civilised lady— the only one of her sex— on the perilous 
journey of the pioneer White warriors. Her courage is beyond ques- 
tion as her devotion is singular. She has just received from the Queen- 
Empress the Burma medal and clasp, a facsimile, but in miniature, 
of those sent to the officers who served in the Chin-Lushai Expedition. 

*** 

Baboo Juggernath Khannah and Hajee Noor Mahomed, passing 
through the Couit, have resigned their appointment as Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrates. 

**# 

Mr. E. J. Martin, Chief Engineer, 2nd class, and Joint-Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal in the Public Works Department, retired 
fiom the service of Government from the 14th June 1891. 

• 

• * 

THE Third Criminal Sessions of the year of the Calcutta High Court 
commenced on Wednesday under the presidency of Mr. Justice Wilson. 

• • 

On Tuesday, the Lieutenant-Governor and Lady Elliott visited the 
Metcalfe Hall or the Public Library, After some enquiries of the 
Seuetary, Sir Charles put himself down as a subscriber. Such is the 
substance of the repot t in the morning papers. “Spectator” contia- 
dicts the account, saying, “it was Lady Elliott who really visited the 
Library. Sir Charles scarcely did more than call for her ladyship.” 

#% 

Major Grant, v.c, was invested with his badge of valor at Govern- 
ment House, Ootacamuud, by Lord Weulock with some ceremony. 

* 

• • 

We read 

“ The Czarewitcta rewarded the two rickshaw men, who disaimed the 
policemau at Kyoto, with 2,500 yen each, confer! ed a decoration upon 
tliem, and promised each an annual pension of a thousand yen dunng 
tuc remainder of then lives,” 

That is imperial. We could scarcely expect our Heir Appaient to 
do the thing so promptly and on such a scale. 

*** 

The Mandalay Herald of the 20th June had a leading article on 
“Lotd Cioss and the Native Piess” starting with Ins Lordship's le- 
marks in his late speech at the Dinner given by the Press in 
London, namely, the freedom of the press was carried to great lengths 
m India, “ but it was better, he thought, that native discontent should 
find a safety valve than smoulder.” 

The article concludes thus : — 

“We are perfectly await, that there are several native journals pub- 
lished in the English language which can compete, for fairness of 
thought, ' model ation of language, and reliability of information, with 
the leading Anglo-Indian newspapers, but these are so few that in 
commenting on the native Piess they can scarcely be taken into consi- 
deiation. The vernacular newspapers do the chief mischief. Theie are 
vernacular newspapers run for the sole purpose of impressing on the 
people of India the burdens which are placed on them by the British 
Government, and in hinting at obscure consequences which will follow 
if the Government does not alter its policy. We occasionally hear of 
vernacular newspapers dying from the effects of a prosecution, or of 
being suppressed when they go beyond the wide margin which the 
freedom of the Press in India allows, but there are others springing up 
every day almost and the country is ovenun with them. We know of 
a vernacular paper published in Calcutta and supported chiefly by an 
Indian Raja which lias to keep five or six editors on the Staff as the 
P a per is always represented in jail. Without infringing the freedom of 
the Press we think something could be done to keep the vernacular 
newspapers within the bounds of legitimate criticism. Those native 
journals which have some influence among the people of the country 
should join together to raise the tone of the native Press and warn the 
people of India against mischievous agitators and unscrupulous mis- 
leaders of the public. Lord Cross may not always treat the subject 
with humourous indifference.” 


The Indian Daily New r of July 8 writes the following charming leader 
on our remaik in connection with the late Municipal Loan : — 

u Many of 1 he citizens rejoice over the seemingly good credit of the 
city, in ilit* fact that over one hundred and twenty lakhs of rupees 
were offrtied to the Municipality, when onlv iv\r*nty weie required. 
There is at least one local philosopher who leaves a sigh over the 
melancholy fact. From his point of view we are not prepared to say 
that there is not room for contention. The sage who piesides over the 
destinies of Princes and Peasants does not see matter for rejoicing in the 
fact that there is so much money available. He says * It is a melan- 
choly fact, though. It means that the market is flush of cash. In other 
words, there is money without occupation. We have money but no en- 
terprise. There are fifty industries which aie staivmg for want of 
capital. There are huudieds of obvious ways of employing capital to 
advantage. Under the circumstances, it is little short of feminine timi- 
dity and unfamiliai ity with business to leserve one’s money for the 
accommodation of the State or of stately Cm porations, and to be con- 
tent with the usance granted by them. The Emopeans, too, aie affect- 
ed by the universal apathy.” This is not an empty, unmeaning lamen- 
tation. If the ciy were one of poveity, people would have no difficulty 
in understanding its bearing. It would mean that whatever the will to 
do, there was paralysis of action for lack of means. In such cases 
people could only wung their helpless hands and weep for the good 
they might do. In the present case the opposite conditions seem to 
pievail. There are ample means : money winch “makes the mare to 
go” is powerless to move the will that is content to be fed from the 
Government or Municipal table with about four per cent. TIPs spiiit 
prevails while possible industiies aie kept out of existence or stai ved 
into unprofitableness by the want of entei pi ise which made Catthage 
and Venice, which has made London and New Ymk and the many 
proud cities that dot the wot Id, and vie with each other in wealth and 
magnificence. There are fifty industiies staivmg for want of capital. 
This should not be in a place which can tender its millions for a 
wretched, but placid four per cent, rather than use it with the energy 
and entei prise that would yield ten. There are thousands of hands 
waiting for employment that these industiies would furnish ; yet they 
remain idle or listless because there is no spirit to employ them. 
Iheie are hundteds of ways of employing capital to advantage, says 
our philosophic fnend. And yet they aie all neglected. With examples 
before them of how men of eneigy use from and above most adverse 
circumstances to positions of wealth, honour, and influence, whose 
success should be an inspii ation, none of these possible ways of em- 
ploying capital and the physical tesouices of the count! y is adopted, 
and all arc charmed out of consideration even by the sweet simplicity 
of the four percents. The assured usance seems to satisfy, while a 
much higher one fails to tempt because it may icquire some eftort or 
involve some risk. These aie not the considerations that founded 
Liverpool, or built Chicago or Melbourne. It was not this spit it that 
founded the commercial cities which have in turn made nations 
gieat. Yet we aie told that the Bengalee has a genius for trade. And 
who can doubt it, whether he sees the boxwallah in the sheet as a 
universal proudei, or sees the way in which some of the few merchant 
ptioces — albeit somewhat hampered by caste leshictions — demonstrate 
the capacity of tiade when earned on conectly. Why, with idle 
millions lying in the banks, aie the fields left to pmnitive cult tire ; water 
that would conch them allowed to run to waste ; liveis unconserved 
that might yield plenteous harvests of food ; mines left unopened and 
much of natuie’s prodigality allowed to tun to waste? Why is all this ? 
Theie is something wrong. The aspirations of the people aie not so 
much crushed as wiongly directed. Instead of being turned to piac- 
tical objects, they insli after delusions and imagine vain things.” 

By the bye, what of the Native Railway of our contempoiaiy Hope * 
Has it got the money it wanted? 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

As previously announced, the Lieutenant-Governor left Calcutta on the 
9th for his two months’ lour. We published the piogiamme m our 
issue of the 27th June. 


The last Calcutta Gazette announces the acting appointments of two 
natives— both belonging to the Statutoiy Civil Service— as District 
Judges —Kumar Gopendra Krishna Deb as District and Sessions Judge 
of Nuddea and Mr. Kedar Nath Roy as Additional District and 
Sessions Judge of Bhagalpur. What a gracious Providence ! Both 
these officers have been hounded out of their offices at the Presidency 
by a meddlesome District Chief who has queer notions of criminal 
justice and who believes it his niisson to propagate them. This tem- 
porary lift relieves their wronged souls and maintains their pub- 
lic reputation, 


The Regulations respecting the examination of candidates for the 
Civil Service of India to be held in August 1892 are published in the 
Gazette of India of July 4. No fewer than 32 persqns will be selected, 
if so many shall be found duly qualified ; viz 7 for the Lower Pro- 
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vinces of Bengal (including Assam); 14 for the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal (including the Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces) ; 2 for 
Burma ; 5 for Madras, and 4 for Bombay. A candidate must be a 
natural-boi n subject of Her Majesty and his age above twenty-one 
years and under twen 4 y-thiee yeais on the 1st April 1892. He must, be- 
sides, have a good physical constitution and good moral character. By 
the b>e, how will the last condition be tested ? bow can moral character 
be detei mined ? It is a useless demand which is not by any means 
harmless. It is indeed most haimfisl. Without being any protection 
against the admission of undesirable candidates, it promotes the per- 
jmy of certificates. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has directed that Collectors appointed nr 
declared by the Civil Courts to be guardians of the person or property, 
or both, of minors shall, in all matters connected with the guardian- 
ship of their wards, be subject to the control of the Board of Revenue 
as Court of Wards for the territories under his administration. 

It has been further ordered that 

When any part of the property described in a petition under section 
10, sub-section (1) of the (iuatdians and Wards Act VIII of ,890, is 
land of which the Court of Wards could assume the superintendence, 
the Civil Court shall cause the notice prescribed in sub-section (1) to 
be also served on the Collector in whose distiict the minor ordinarily 
resides, and on every Collector in whose district any portion of the 
laud is situate, and the Collector may cause the notice to be published 
in any manner he seems fit. 

When an officer of the Government, as such officer, is appointed or 
declared to be a guardian by the Civil Court, the same fees shall be 
payable to the Government out of the propel ty of the Ward as are 
chargeable to estates managed by the Court of Wards, namely, the 
general management rate, the treasury rate, the audit-fee, and the 
Legal Remembrancer’s fee. 

SIR Henry Harrison having taken leave and resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the 13 nr ia I Boaid for the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, Mr. 
H. Lee, C.s, lias been nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor to be the 
Chairman of that Boaid. But is not the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Corporation bound by law to devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office, except when he is appointed a Port Commissioner or a member 
of the Bengal Legislative Council ? It is doubtful, therefore, that Mr. 
Lee can be Chairman of both the Municipal and the Burial Boards at 
the same time, and pass legal orders as Chau man of the Burial Board. 

The new zeal for expansion of the Volunteer movement is showing 
itself in reorganization. To begin with, the Presidency Volunteer 
Reserve Battalion has been converted into an active Volunteer Corps 
and separated fiom the Administrative Battalion, Presidency Volun- 
teer, under the new designation of “The Piesidency Volunteer Rifle 
Battalion.” 

Thk provisions of Chapter II of the Inland Steam-vessels Act, 1884, 
have been made not to apply to steam-vessels which do not ply for hire 
for passenger traffic, or which, though plying for hire for passenger 
traffic, are not capable of carrying moie than 12 passengers. We have 
so many of these l.iliputian launches running about our waters at all 
hours that it was time for them to be placed fully under the law. 

At a recent meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, it was 
admitted that the importation of Indian cotton into Liverpool had been 
stopped on account of its adulteration. A feeling was also expressed 
that something should be done to restore the reputation of the Indian 
produce. Is not a Cotton Frauds Act in operation in Bombay ? We 
know one was passed in the Viceroy’s Council in Lord Lawrence’s 
time. What has been the effect of that measure? If law can help 
"i the matter, and the Act is imperfect, let it be altered. But both the 
Upper India Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association deprecate legislation. They seem not to consider it 
desirable in principle, nor conducive to the effect intended. The 
Bombay Association have just passed a Resolution requesting the 
Government to organise the distribution of good local seed in large 
quantities at cost price, or even below that, or, if necessary, gratis, in 
order to induce the tayyet to procure his seed from the Government 


Mr. Justice Norris has encountered a windfall of fortune. Out 
readers may remember the suit against the Agra Bank foi 
Rs. 15,000, the value of a cheque drawn by Messrs. Macneill & Co. up. 
on the Bank in favor of Messrs. Lall Chand Kanyernm or their order. 
The cheque was presented for encashment but the amount though pan] 
by the Bank was not received by the drawee. The Bank contended 
that it had paid Sewlall, the durwan of the drawee, who had presented 
it, whereas the durwan denied receipt of any money on the cheque 
Originally, Mr. Justice Norris decreed the suit against the Bank, 
bufr the High Court in appeal, reversing that decreee, deckled rn favor 
of the Bank* The matter was then taken tip to the Privy Conn, 
cil. The Judges there were of the same opinion with Mr. Justice 
Norris. There was no point of law involved in the case. The ques- 
tion was one of fact only. After staling the case and the evidence 01; 
both sides, Sir Richard Couch, on behalf of the Council, said that 

“ Mr. Justice Norris, who tried the case, said that Sew Lall gave hu 
evidence in a manner which impressed him most favourably, his 
answers were straightforward and to the point, he showed no sign n| 
pievariration, and he was unshaken in cross-examination. Oi 
Mohendro (the poddar of and the chief witness for the Bunk) the learn 
ed Judge said he did not believe him; he appeared to him to have 
got up his story and rehearsed his part. Their loidships could no 
agiee with the learned Judges who heard the case on appeal, that 
the alternative was simply whether the bank officers, or some 01 
them, aopropiiated the money or Sew Lall hud made a misstate- 
ment when he was not paid. There was another possible alter 
native — viz.^ that by mistake or inadvertence one of the poddars hac 
paid the wrong person, and that the bank officeis who might at firsi 
have thought that they had paid Sew Lall persisted in saying that the) 
hud. Their Lordships were of opinion, upon a full consideration 0! 
the evidence, that the decree of Mr. Justice Norris should not hav< 
been revet sed and they would humbly advise her Majesty to reverst 
the deciee of the Appellate Court, to dismiss the appeal to that Com 
with costs, and to affinn Mr. Justice Norris’s deciee. The respon- 
dents would pay the costs of the appeal.” 

Two eminent Native gentlemen of the Madras Presidency have 
within the week, been promoted to the highest position in th< 
judicial line. One of them, the H-m’ble MuUiswamy Iyer, senioi 
Puisne Judge of the Madras High Court, has been appointed by tin 
Governor to officiate as Chief Justice of Madras, during Sir Arthu 
Collins absence on leave to England. The other, Mr. Thimbot 
Chetty, the able Judge of the High Court of Mysore, who had Ion* 
been officiating for the Chief Justice of that Court, who was on leave 
has been confirmed in his officiating appointment by His Highnesi 
the Maharaja of Mysore. 

The former, as is wellknown, is a Brahman who has risen to tin 
highest place obtainable by Natives of India, by dint of intellect am 
exeition. His success has been brilliant, and his learned judgment! 
aie the admiiation of the bar in England as well as India. He hu 
kept the manners of his country and the faith of his forefathers, and i 
looked upon as one of the leaders of the orthodox Hindoo community 
of Southern India. While the latter has a veiy high reputatioi 
as an accomplished lawyer, and his lucid decisions in difficul 
cases aie consulted with profit even by the Judges of the Madra 
High Couit. Those who know him and his superior qualification 
and rectitude of character are of opinion that he is the fit tes 
man to fill with credit the post of Prime Minister to His High 
ness the Mahataja of Mysore. He is fcy persuasion a Roman Catholic 
but of the Caste Christian class. Although a Christian by faith, h 
observes certain rules of caste prevalent among the Hindoos, whereb; 
he is precluded^ from eating and drinking with the ordinary Christians 
It was in consideration of these caste rules, which he religiously follow* 
that the poor man was prevented from sending his son to England fo 
the purpose of studying for the Bar. He is very simple in his habits 
weat 5 a dhotee, a broadcloth English coat, a Madrassee turban, am 
Deccan shoes, but no stockings or socks, or drawers. 


Mr. Gopal Vinayak Joshi, of Poona, was publicly baptised at th> 
Sangam. He had for some lime before accepted Christianity a 
the true religion, but the formal ceremony was delayed to the em 
of June last. Firm in his faith, he at length allowed himself to b 
exhibited as a neophyte by the Rev. Mr. Taylor. Mr. Joshi, howevei 
wished to retain his sacied thread ai>d the sandal mark on the fore 
head as insignia of his social position and a9 fixing his origin, bu 
they were objected to as Heathen symbols and involving idolatry 
and he formally eschewed them both at the conversion. It was but 
submission to the pressure of the reason— not the resolution of th 
heatt. Since then he has resumed both, claiming still 10 be a Hind 
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although accepting Christ as his S iviour. He is more than a “Brahmin 
Christian.” He is both Hindu and Christian. In deference to his 
aged mother, he lives on vegetable diet, and on these without recourse 
to any cookery. He has not yet sat at the same dinner table with 
the missionaries or other Christians. We are glad to find the Mah- 
rat/a, which had no quarter for those who supported the Age of 
Consent Bill, advising the Hindu community to look upon Mr, Joshi 
as a brother and not to persecute him. At the baptism there arose 
a question on the devolution of the property of the forsaken Brahmanic 
string. 1 he officiating Poorahit , Taylor Bhutto, claimed it as his 
petquisite of office, but the friend to whom it had been made over 
would not surrender his right. 

Whatever may be the case in Poona and the Mahratta country, it is 
not unusual to see farther down native Christians proud of their posi- 
tion in Hindu society. Thete are what are called “Caste Christ- 
ians.” Gopal Viuayak Joshijee would seem to go beyond that by no 
means irrational phenomenon. He essays the impossibility of com- 
bining the two systems as religious. Neither, we are afiaid, will sub- 
mit to his Chemistry. 

THE Press in this country is not very particular about the quality of 
its casual correspondence. Otherwise, how could the at tide on the 
Native Press undersigned by ati unknown native name, which appeared 
in the Statesman a week or so ago, find admittance into the leading 
page in all the dignity of attractive typography ? There is nothing in 
the political philosophy of the writer. There is scarcely coherency in 
meaning in his discourse. His show of erudition could scarcely have 
imposed upon our contemporary. According to him, the censorship 
ot the press is the cause of Nihilism in Russia. Having disposed of 
the Czar and all the Russia? in one word, he lakes a leap to Italy and 
the past and vaults back in the same breath to more recent times, all 
in one remarkable sentence, to wit : — 

“The first seeds of discontent were sown in Italy when Giegory 
XIII gagged the press by a paiticul.tr Bull, under the name of 
minantes, and centuries afterwards all Europe was shaken with the 
convulsion which followed.” 

It would be curious to hear fmm this learned Theban a lecture on the 
nature, condition and position of the press in the time of Gregory XIII. 
Newspapers of a sort existed in Italy, the earliest civilised country in 
Modern Europe, befote they were introduced into England. But surely 
Gregory XIII. had no newspaper at Rome to gag, nor, for that matter, 
any Press in Christendom to frighten with his bull or to lead his ass of 
a cardinal minister of the Interior to biay at. The statement is a 
gratuitous calumny, against the enlightened Pontiff. The earliest date 
of Italian journalism is 1570, of the Venetian Gazette, a copy of which 
is preserved in the Butisli Museum. At that time Gicgoiy XIII. had 
scarcely been two years on the Pupal Chair. He must have attacked 
the institution in embryo 1 The whole thing is absurd, with the seeds of 
discontent sown in the 1 6th centmy and centuries afterwards all Eu- 
rope shaking with the convulsion which followed -at a veiy respectful 
distance, to ^be sure ! The coriespondent’s political philosophy is by 
no means a “ hurrygraph,” any more than his histoi ic causation. It 
is a thoroughly Fabian policy -a wailing, not to say wasting game. 
Says he : — 

“ It takes centuries for a nation to understand its position, and a still 
longer time to cut out a programme for itself ’ 

He tlven goes into the histoi y of journalism in England : — 

“The first newspapers stalled in England, which we may date as far 
back as the sixteenth century, were meie vehicles eff malice. The 
English Metcutie was the eailiest newspaper started in England by 
(Burleigh ill the reign of Elizabeth, to pi event the danger of false re- 
ports, by publishing line information.” 

All that may have been of some relative value in the Giegorian 
era but is worse than trash at this time of day. It embodies the in- 
formation of our grandfathers, but the world has moved considerably 
ahead. The 16th century was not the era of the rise of newspapers in 
England, nor was the “ English Mercurie ” the earliest of them. It is 
indeed this fiction of “ The English Mercurie” that led to the firm belief 
in the latter end of the i6th century being the birth-time of the British 
Press. It was Chalmers, the book-sellers’ hack, not the eloquent theo- 
logian, who first in his Life of Ruddiman announced the date which long 
passed current, and still be found in books of reference. This date 
was fixed on the authority of copies of the “ English Mercurie ” dated 
1588, deposited in the British Museum. Mr. Watts, of the Museum, 
however, in a Letter to Antony Panizzi, conclusively proved that the 
said papers are impudent forgeries. 

Of the first journalists, he says 


“ The names of Needham, Bitkenhead and L’Estrange are known to 
this day for the violent principles they propagated among the people. 
It was not till the reign of Queen Anne that anv change for the better 
was ini induced m the English press. The Tat Ur was the first attempt, 
made by Sir Richard Steele, to int induce litei m y sulqerrs, but it ic- 
mained for the chaster genius of Addison to pmge a nay everything 
savouring of party faction.” 

The first sentence in the above, as the first sentence in the previous 
quotation, is a gross calumny against the fathers of the Piess. The 
last shows that the writer does not even know what he is talking about, 

THE Press, both in England and India has been for some months 
past pursuing Loid Lansdowne with report of his ill health and 
consequent early retirement. Notwithstanding the contiadictmn 
by the Pioneer and the Englishman , it has been repeated and 
reiterated. The circulation of the prejudicial bulletin was so system- 
atic, that it is well that the Viceroy himself has come forwaid with 
a clean bill of health. There was a festive gathering at Simla, 
on July 8, at the lenovated rooms of the United Service Club, at 
which the Viceroy was entertained at dinner. His Lordship took the 
opportunity to afford the assembled Rakshascs ocular demnnstiation 
of his innocence of any complaint. The gentlemen present, all ex- 
cellent devourers, must have been struck by the havoc made by his 
noble Matquis on the Roast Beef, and the fuiy of his charge on the 
dishes all round, and on the well-filled glasses flanking the edibles. 
He concluded his war with a biilliant speech, lie said : — 

“You will recollect that about that time rumours weie peisistently 
circulated to the effect that my health had broken down, and I was 
meditating the early abandonment of the office which I have the 
honour to hold. I was myself quite unconscious of any such intention, 
or of any necessity for such a step. (Laughter.) In vain, however, did 
I descend and ascend the steepest khudsm the vicinity of Simla in 
older to satisfy myself that my lungs and limbs were in a sound condi- 
tion. In vain did I test my powers of intellectual digestion by expeii- 
menting upon the toughest administration reports. (Cheeis and 
Laughter.) 

“The rumour was repeated from week to week, until at last I was 
beginning to believe that there might be something in it after all. A 
suspicion that crossed my thoughts was, therefore, pci haps excusable, 
One suspicion was that tins entertainment might peihaps have been 
offered me with the idea that it was to bt a valedictoiy banquet, and 
that the baked meats, which you were going to spieud bcfoie me, weie 
to be those of my own political funeral. (Laughter.) 

Here is another most felicitous passage : — 

“ For myself, gentlemen, as you have been good enough to drink my 
health, let me say what I believe evny Vicemy would tell you, as I do, 
that the strain of Ins official responsibilities would be mini, arable but for 
the consciousness that he can depend upon the loyal suppmt of the 
Services, and the feeling that he is smiounded by a body of men whose 
be*»t enrigies ate .it the disposal of his Government. I told you when 
I rose to 1 et in n thanks for inv health, that I lefiised altogether to ac- 
cept the theoiy that tins entertainment was of a valedictory natuie, and 
will venlme now to piopoiind a themy of my own, which I much piefer, 
and which 1 should like to have your authonty foi accepting. I find 
that I have completed almost exactly half of the trim of office usually 
allotted. We have a long tedieus journey to make, and it is pleasant 
to be able to bteak it at a half-way house. I wish, with your pei- 
nnssion, to regard myself as having made a half-way house of the 
United Serv ice Club upon this mo-u uiteiestiug and agreeable oc- 
casion. 1 can assiue you that I shall leave its walls greatly encour- 
aged and mvigoiated by the kindly reception which you have been 
good enough to ol'fei me. (Loud cheeis./’ • 

The gieat Duffenn himself would not have disdained to make that 
speech. 

FORTY* FIVE-THOUSAND peisons of all sections of the Bombay com- 
munity petitioned the Governor on the Kajabai Tower 'Tragedy. 'The 
Signatures are said to include those of the two 1 ‘aisi Baronets, mem 
beisof the Panchaycf, most of the lepiesenfative Barkis, some of 
the prominent Hindus, heads of respectable firms and about a thou- 
sand Tarsi women. It is a lengthy document of 25 paragraphs which 
the Bombay papers call the monster petition. 'The petitioners ate 
not satisfied with the committal of Aslaji. They fear the evi- 

dence recorded in the Police Court is not complete for a convic- 
tion and that he may escape punishment, thereby rendering a 
miscarriage of justice possible. They pray therefore that, before the 
trial takes place, His Excellency in Council will be graciously pleased 
to take such steps as may be deemed necessary and sufficient to ensure 
justice in the case against Aslaji by appointing a special and inde- 
pendent commission of inquiry. 

The petition is directed against the Police which has earned the 
just distrust of the community by its conduct in further veiling the 
mystery without so much as an attempt at elucidating it. Lord Harris, 
however, is not pieparrd, at this stage, to agree with the petitioners 
and to appoint a commission in supersession of the Police. He would 
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await the result of the sessions trial fordoing the needful on the subject, 
and is unwilling to prejudice the trial by any extraordinary enquiry. 
The Government reply, speaking the true language of British constitu- 
tionalism, say;, “the memorialists should understand that it is specially 
the function of Government and of its law officers to deteimine on the 
expediency of ( timinal proceedings, and in the line to be taken with 
regard to them. Popular interference in such matters has proved at 
other limes anti in other countries to be attended with calamitous con- 
sequences. In India, whete popular judgment is so apt to be misled 
by prejudices and race feelings, it is particularly deniable that the 
sphere of reason, meicy and justice, should not be roughly invaded by 
any impulsive action of popular sentiments.” Individuals are as much 
entitled to protection as communities. It is as much the concern of 
the Governor to see that Aslaji is not wrongly victimised to appease 
a popular clamour, as it is his duty to recognize “ the necessity for 
penetrating daik mystery with the light of inquiry, or for the discoveiy 
and conviction of any who have perpetrated foul murder.” The pro- 
per time for any enquiry into the Police in connection with the mystery 
will he after the tiial. 

The tiial of Aslaji has commenced, the jury being composed of only 
Eu 10 pea ns. 

A MORNING conteinporai y says that our wellknown townsmen Bahoos 
Premnaih Mullick and Bholanath M ul lick, the suiviving sons of the 
late millionaire of Bariaba/.ar, Baboo Ram Mohun Mullick, have 
undet taken to repair the cook house of the Pooree Temple, built by 
their father about 30 years ago. The announcement is premature. 
Tliete has only been a talk among the descendants of the late Ram 
Mohun Mullick, to help in the repair of the cook house but nothing 
has yet been decided. And as those descendants are very numerous 
and some of them not in very affluent circumstances, the proposition 
may f ill through unless the wealthier ones take the burden upon 
themselves. 

As for Baboo Bholanath Mullick’s setting apart half a lac of Rupees 
for chaiitable pm poses, our contemporary underrates the bequest after 
death. It is not fifty thousand but eighty-six thousand rupees. 


THF. week’s mail has brought the full text of the speech of the 
Under-Secretary of State for India in reply to the motion of Sir W. 
Harcouit, on June 16, for further correspondence regarding the Manipur 
disaster. That speech was not only worthy of Su John Gorst’s great 
reputation but one which would have done credit to any debater in 
either House. It was a lemarkahle effort at special pleading and on 
the whole a successful one so far as it went. It did not go far enough 
for his clients, so that he left a rather disagieeahle impression at 
bottom. Sir William a^ked why the transactions weie canied to the 
point of military expedition without any piovious consultation with the 
Seuetaiy of State in London. Sir John Gorst replied : — 

“ l he only answer to that is that it has been the universal practice 
of the Government of India, m all except what are considered very im- 
portant case?, to 1 ike upon themselves the lesponsihilty of dealing 
with Native States without seeking the sanction or the approval of the 
Secretary of Stat«’ ; and if the sanction of the Secretaiy of State 
was not asked for proceeding to Manipur it was because the Govern- 
ment of India and exeiyhody connected with this matter regarded it at 
the outset as one of very little importance. If theie had been no mili- 
tatv disastei, ami the Senapati had been quietly arrested at Manipur 
anil deponed to som*- other pait of India, very likely we should have 
heard veiy little of the tiansnrtion. (Ironical Opposition cheeis ) It 
is because subsequent events have given an extiaorninaiy significance 
to everything that previously took place that this matter is made a sub- 
ject of diM tission.” 

Regarding the plan for the removal of the Senapati and the “ medi- 
ocrity ” aiguinent winch raised a discussion in the Upper House, the 
words of the Under-Set retary ate 

u I do not think either the right hon. gentleman or the people who 
have criticised this policy have quite appieciated the fact that the ic- 
moval of the Senapati was entiiely a political act. I am aware that the 
Government of India in their despatches make use of expressions like 
treachery and rebellion, and accuse the Senapati of moral offences 
for which they deflate their intention to punish him. But that is only 
the way in which the Anglo-Saxon race aie always accustomed to treat 
ruminal conduct in their political opponents. (Laughter.) We are 
quite accu>iomed to it in this countiy. The light lion, gentleman him- 
self fiequently addresses large bodies of his fellow-countrymen, and he 
attributes cnnmial conduct to my right hon. friend the Fust Lord of 
the Treasuiv and lus colleagues — (‘hear, heat,’ and laughlei) — and he 
speaks of their expulsion from this bench, which would he a purely 
political act, as a matter of punishment. (‘Hear, hoar,’ and laughter.) 
Whether the Government of India did right to expel the Senapati fiom 
Manipur or not, there is the question whether it was expedient that 


they should exercise that power. We must consider who the Senapati 
is. He is a man of great ability and force of character, and popular 
among the people for his generosity, which is one of the highest virtues 
among Orientals. H*; was a man, however, of not good moral charac- 
ter. 1 do not know that we can expect the same standard of morality 
among Orientals as among the people of this country, hut a man who 
has been guilty of having two slaves beaten to death for stealing is 
rather worse than the average among even Oriental despots. Lastly, 
the Senapati is a man of independent character, and he presumed to 
make revolutions without consulting the Paramount Power. There aie 
two ways of dealing with a man of this sort — one is to depose him from 
Ins Stale, and the other is to use him as an instrument-for governing 
the State. U is quite evident that Mr. Gtimwood desired to adopt 
the latter course. That was a very geneious policy, and one which 
evei ybody is disposed to sympathise with, hut it was a rather risky 
policy. It is a policy which depends on the Resident obtaining the 
ascendency of the Senapati, and not on the Senapati obtaining the as- 
cendency of the Resident. Between the two powers there is a great 
diffetence, for one is temporary and the otner is permanent. Mr. 
Gtimwood would lemain only a few ye.irs at the outside in Manipur, 
while the Senapati would be theie after Mr. Grimwood left, and 
might possibly obtain an ascendency over Mr. Grim wood’s successor, 
if not over Mr. Grimwood himself. For that and other reasons Go- 
vernments never have allowed or encouraged such a policy being 
adopted. They have always discouraged independent and original 
talent, and have always promoted mediocrity. (Laughter.) This is not 
a new policy. It is as old as the days of Taiqnimus Superbus. 
(Laughter.) In my own time I have known numbers of cases of this 
kind. I remember thirty years ago how the British Government spent 
their blood and treasure in the colony of New Zealand for destroy- 
ing the power of the Maori King instead of governing through his in- 
strumentality. (An hon. member More shame.’) And how a few 
years ago the Bimsh Government destroyed the power of Cetewayo in 
South Afnca as soon as he became no longer a counterpoise to the 
Transvaal. Again. I can give other examples nearer home of the same 
kind of policy. Why did the Bntish Government expel Arabi from 
Egypt ? Because he was thought to be dangerous to the peace of the 
countiy. I can give now even a closer parallel on the part of the 
Government’ of which the right hon. gentleman was a distinguished 
member. Why did you ariest Zebber Pasha and intern him m 
Gibraltar ? You took him as an act of political necessity, and would 
not pcimit him to exeicise his influence in the Soudan, although General 
Gordon had asked that he should be there. The Government of India, 
in lefusing Mi. Gtimwood the assistance of the Senapati, acted exactly 
in the same way as you did in refusing Zebher to enable General 
Gordon to manage the Soudan. I am not saying these things for the 
purpose of applying a sort of tu quo quo argument to the right hon. 
gentleman. I say them because I confess that I think the Government 
of India are veiy likely right when they consider that it is better that 
great abilities and independence such as distinguished the Senapati 
should he considered a disqualification for State service — that it is per- 
haps on the whole better and more for the safety of the world that you 
should depend upon inedinciity ; but, at any late, I think it would be 
unreasonable for the House to censure the Government of India be- 
cause, in this matter of determining to remove the Senapati, they have 
acted on the traditional and regular policy of Governments from al- 
most time immemoiial.” 

A hold confession that ! But eveiy word of it is ti tie. So much the 
woise for the speaker. We are not now surprised at the rage with 
which the Under Secretaiy is being assailed. 

Speaking of the Dm bar to anest the Senapati, he continued : — 

“ It was a kind of court held by the Chief Commissioner to which 
the Manipur authorities weie summoned to hear the determination of 
tire Governor of the province, and to he required to give in their 
obedience. No doubt tliete is the question whether or not the durbar 
was expedient, hut we have not only the high authority of the hon. 
baronet the member joi Evesham in its favour, but only a few days ago 
I received a letter from a gentleman who is, perhaps, more entitled to 
speak on this qtestiou than anybody else, I mean Sir Robert Sandc- 
man, who is well known fir the success with which he has dealt with 
independent tribes. Sir Robert says that lie has repeatedly arrested 
rec.ilcmaut chiefs in durbar, and he gave me an illustration of this. 
He told me that only a few months ago a chief in Beluchistan had 
made himself obnoxious to the Government. He immediately went 
down to the •district, held a durbar, and Mien and there took the chief 
into custody and earned him away. Now that is precisely a parallel 
case to the transaction that would have taken place at Manipur had 
the Senapati come to the durbar, and had there been no resistance. 
(Hear, hear.) 1 am perfectly ready to admit that the question of arrest 
in dm bar is one that deserves attention, and is one to which the 
Secretaiy of State will no doubt give due deliberation — (hear, hear) — 
but I .wish to repudiate as strongly as I can the suggestion that Mr. 
Quinton was guilty or capable of anything like treachery. (Cheers.)” 

We suspect Sir R. Sandeman has been uncomfortable under the 
condemnation of the plan to capture the socalled Senapati, and has 
been making a noise among his friends on the subject. We think we 
discern here the origin of the suggestion of the Indian apologists 
of Government to ask the opinion of the Ameer as to the propriety of 
the contemplated arrest. It is only in the practices of barbaric Border 
courts and of Politicals among barbarous Border Chiefs that the pre- 
cedents for such acts are to be found. 

The Under Secretary’s reply to the charge of the small number of 
troops accompanying Mr. Quinton, is : — 

“It is easy for us to be wise after the event, but 1 doubt whether any- 
body, betbie the disaster took place, would have said that 50p Sepoys 
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were not sufficient to give a good account of the whole force of Mani- 
pur. Mr. Quinton knew that resistance was possible, and he took with 
him a force that he thought would meet that resistance. It has never 
been our policy to use overwhelming force. Boldness and audacity 
have always been the policy by which the Empire h.is been acquired 
and preserved, and those who condemn the smallness of the force 
which Mr. Quinton thought sufficient are confuted by the events that 
followed the disaster, when Lieutenant Grant set off with confidence to 
march on Manipur with eighty men, took a fort defended by 3,000 
men, and practically ovetcame the whole strength of the Munipoor 
army.(Cheers.)” 

Sir John Gorst concluded his defence of the Indian Government 
with the words : — * 

“I believe this Manipur affair must always remain a daik page in 
our histoiy. It is, as the light hon. gentleman pointed out, relieved by 
two bright examples of conspicuous braveiy of a man and of a woman 
—the splendi 1 audacity of Lieutenant Grant and the patient, heroic en- 
durance of Mrs. tiiiimvood (Cheers.) I respectfully submit to the 
House of Commons tnat no proreedigns here can now cither mend or 
mar the past, and that to ciiticise the conduct of men who have pe- 
tished in the service of their countiy, and who can theiefme neithei 
explain nor defend their conduct may be unjust, must be ungenerous, 
and will serve no piactical end whatever.” 


REIS & RA YYET. 
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MATTERS MANIPURI. 

The Manipur despatches down to 3rd June have 
been published. In one of them Lord Cross inform- 
ed the Viceroy, so runs a telegram, that “ he agreed 
with the latter that it was essential for the security of 
the British position in India that the subjects of 
Native States should understand that the murder of 
British officers renders the murderers and abettors 
liable to be punished by death, despite orders from 
the authorities of the States concerned.” That, 
on the face of it, is, no doubt, an extraordinary 
doctrine, but it is the result of an extraordinary his- 
tory and the concomitant of an extraordinary polity. 
That is an assumption which the British in India are 
constrained to adopt, and it is an assumption which 
Southern Asia must be constrained to submit to. 
It is the condition of the situation. The Empire 
can be maintained only on the principle of the in- 
violability of the British person. It may be reason- 
ably doubted whether the principle is quite appli- 
cable to a state of war like that in Manipur. But, 
generally speaking, the doctrine is unexceptionable. 
Harsh as if may sound, conflict as it may with the 
received notions of international jurisprudence, it 
must be accepted as a necessary rule justified by cir- 
cumstances. It is a special protection in an excep- 
tional situation. It is the prime postulate of empire. 

As might be expected from the moderation of 
the head of the Government of India, without 
the quickening of public opinion in England, the 
Manipur prisoners’ prayer for respite has been 
granted. It was wjong enough to try them by 
the court of vengeance of the officers of the hostile 
Expedition, without allowing them proper counsel 
or other means of defence. Under the circum- 
stances, it were an unnecessary aggravation to pre- 
vent them from making some appeal against the fore- 
gone conclusion and sentence of the Special Com- 
mission to the possible justice of a less constrained 
tribunal. The order of the Viceroy on the death- 
sentences on the Manipur princes stands over till the 
end of this month. No Counsel will be admitted to 
plead for either the Maharaja, the Jubraj or the 
Senapati, but any representation on their behalf will 
receive careful consideration. The “ learned ” ad- 
vocate, Janoki Nath Bysack, of the princes, has been 
informed accordingly. He is said to be on* his way 
to Calcutta where a flat has been engaged by the 
Amrita Bazar people at a bazar for his residence. 


He will take counsel with lawyers and draw up the 

case. 

We hope in his clients’ interest, he will not allow 
any seasoning of the case which will be drawn up 
with the lying that has been such a feature in this 
Manipur business. 

Talking of lying reminds us of the sensation caus- 
ed by the statement first made and reiterated and still 
persisted in, in the Amrita Bazar Patrika , that the 
British troops — sepoys — had massacred women and 
children in the Jubraj Tikendrajit‘s palace. Such a 
provocation alone could explain, if not justify, for 
nothing can justify, the outrage perpetrated by the 
Manipuris in the palace. Accordingly, we had more 
than once been minded to adopt the theory, but each 
time we were warned against the quarter in which 
the explanatory statement appeared. Meanwhile, 
though we preserved silence on the point, the state- 
ment was circulated throughout the empire and is 
at this moment implicitly believed in by the native 
population. We have made special inquiry into the 
matter, and, as the result, are perfectly satisfied that 
the whole is a cruel calumny against our sepoys. 
Not a single woman or child was killed in the attack 
on the palace. 

We regret that these Manipur Chiefs have not 
received proper legal assistance, not from any morbid 
or sentimental feelings but from a legitimate sym- 
pathy for men hard-pressed and making a des- 
perate struggle in an unequal conflict, who have been 
brought to their present pass originally by the high- 
handedness of a Great Power and their own subse- 
quent stupidity and barbarity ; and for the credit of 
our Government. For surely, Baboo Janaki Nath 
Bysack is but a weak reed to lean upon in such an 
emergency. We say this without any disrespect to 
the Baboo. He has shown pluck and ready resource 
in this matter. We have a high opinion of his parts 
and his versatility, but though he may be a good 
hand at accounts, may play a tune or sing a song, or 
cut a coat according to his cloth, he is not a lawyer, 
lie has admitted it. He made a sad mess of the 
case before the Special Commission. Wc believe 
he is a Dacca man of the weaver caste which is 
so strong there. He was a clerk in the Trans- 
port Department at Kohima. There he had some 
difficulty. His property was sold by some decree 
of court. Finally, he removed with his family and 
took shelter in the Manipur State. ThdVe in that 
land of cheapness and few wants, he managed to 
make a living by a variety of means. He was en- 
gaged by Paka Singh alias Bhairabjit Singh, brcfther 
ol Maharaja Sur Chandra, as a music master on 
Rs. 1 5, and he opened a tailor’s shop for the sale of 
coats of European shape. He also became Tutor to 
the Maharaja’s son. On the revolution of last Sep- 
tember and the deportation of the Maharaja and 
brother, Bysack lost his appointments and depended 
wholly on tailoring. This was the man who, on the 
British occupation of Manipur and tilt; occurrence of 
the State Trials, sprung to the defence of the Princes. 

After all, it is doubtful whether Baboo Bysack will 
turn up at the appointed date in the metropolis. 
The great want of Manipur has always been money, 
and the poor prisoners thrown on their own resources 
find it difficult to pay even the modest demands of an 
uncertificated Baboo. Themselves close prisoners, 
their men evade their commands. That is the secret 
of the delay in the arrival of Baboo Bysack with the 
papers. The same cause may prevent his coming 
in due time or coming at all. 
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THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.* 

AMENDMENT OF THE INDIAN CUSTOMS ACT. 

Having knocked the* Vacation in Bengal on the 
head, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce is free to 
occupy itself with more legitimate and near matters 
concerning the commerce of the country. Its latest 
demand is the simplification of the. Custom House 
passes and the reform of the Indian Customs Act. 
Early in April last, the Chamber addressed a letter 
to the Government of India on the subject. That 
letter commenced with denouncing “ the cumbrous 
and antiquated system ” of obtaining Custom 
House passes for shipment of free goods in Calcutta 
and at all the Indian ports. The complaint is that 
the passes must be obtained before shipment. The 
law requires a shipping bill in duplicate giving a full 
description of the cargo to be shipped and a declara- 
tion of its value. This precaution, it is argued, was, 
when originally adopted, intended more for statis- 
tical returns than for protection of customs 
duty. For any purpose of revenue, it is now an 
anachronism, when all exports, excepting only opium 
and rice, are free. The system has, moreover, to 
be maintained at a cost wholly disproportionate to 
its object. It is both unnecessarily inconvenient 
to export merchants and costly to Government. The 
original object is frustrated by the excessive number 
of passes for “ Relands.” In the interest of their 
business and for their own protection, export mer- 
chants often find themselves constrained to take out 
shipping bills for large quantities of various des- 
criptions of goods which, without these passes or 
shipping bills, they would be unable to export. The 
evil is evident as the list of “ Relands ” proves. 

Particular stress is laid on the hardships to which 
boats loaded with rice are subject. For instance, if 
a vessel has cleared at the Custom House and the 
Master finds he can take 100 tons more cargo than 
he expected and no shipping bill has been taken out 
for this quantity, the Collector is competent, under 
the law, before granting the bill, to impose a fine of 
one per cent, on the value of the goods. Phis seems 
a needless infliction, in every way. 

The remedy proposed by the Chamber is the adop- 
tion of the system in vogue in the United Kingdom. 
There, no exporter is required to take out a shipping 
bill beforehand. But the Agent of a vessel must 
file, within a week of the vessel’s departure, a mani- 
fest shewing the cargo shipped by the vessel within 
that period, the responsibility of the exporter to 
the-Custom House ceasing with a specification of the 
goods exported by any particular vessel. 

The Chamber asks for a simple Act that will, while 
protecting the revenue, afford all possible facilities 
to the trade of the port ; and, as a step towards that 
simplification of the law, suggests the appointment 
of a Committee, with, of course, representatives of 
Commerce on it, to report on the working of the 
Indian Customs Act, VIII of 1878. 

The English Act too has proved unsatisfactory. 
There is, we believe, already a Committee sitting 
in London to suggest a uniform system of obtaining 
statistics of imports and exports throughout the 
British Empire. The Government of India would 
naturally wait for any action, if so advised, till the re- 
port of that Committee is submitted and considered 
by the Home Government. Whatever the delibera- 
tions of that Committee might be, there would still 
always remain the difficulty of applying any English 
recommendation in its entirety to India, It is doubt- 


ful whether Government would admit the costliness 
charged to the present system. We are afraid that 
any amendment of the Indian Customs Act must 
stand over, as also the appointment of a Committee. 
There is no ground for losing heart, however. The 
Chamber has a good subject — a distinct grievance. 
Let it keep up its ventilation, and it is sure to 
succeed. 

A MA1IOMEDAN MEMORIAL. 

THE SUNNI PROTEST AGAINST TIJE SUIA TA BARRA, 

In the flame of Allah , the Merciful , the Compassionate / 

To the Honourable Sir Charles Elliott, k.c.s.i., c.i.e., c.s., &c., 
&c. v &c., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

The Memorial of Grievance of Sheikh Ahmad Buksh Lahori, 
Mahammad Akbar Khan, and Ashraff Khan, of the Chovvk, general 
dealers, Dad Khan, Cabuli, also • of the Chowk, fruiterer, Sheik 
Pcara, of Itchagunj, Sheikh Ismael, of Gainpura, Sheikh Hashim 
Ali, of Motijhecl, Sheikh Abbas of Salar, of Sara, Mahammad Abu 
Tahir, also of Salar, teacher of Persian and Arabic, at present re- 
siding at Gorabazar, all citizens of Moorshcdabad, and loyal subjects 
of Her Majesty the Empress, for themselves and their fellow- 
religionists, 

Sheweth — 

That they have been, and continue still, the victims of a 
cruel but absolutely unprovoked persecution, at once impudent 
and obstreperous. Repeatedly affronted and wounded in the ten- 
derest part, tired of suffering, unable any longer to bear the accu- 
mulated wrong of years, despairing of protection at the hands of 
the Officers of the Peace and practically abandoned to their fate 
by Local — that is District — Authority, and yet unpermitted, under 
a strong Government, to help themselves, they have no resource 
left but humbly to come and stand with joined hands before the 
Sublime Porte of Justice and cry for redress. This is the liberty 
they now take. This is the meaning of this representation. 

2. Your Memorialists are all Mahomcdans of the Sunni, that 
is to say, the Orthodox, persuasion, and they have, for some years, 
from time to time, had their feelings outraged, their religion in- 
sulted, themselves and the vcnciatcd Heroes and Chiefs of the 
Faith (equivalent to the gods of Heathen s\ stems) damned, by a 
handful of heretics calling themselves Mussulmans but who have 
less title to the name than any believers in ftuoV—Abehe-Kitab — our 
of the pale of Islam. And this in the public thoroughfare and on 
a day of religious solemnity ! It is bad enough to be thus oneself 
abused. How much more provoking to have the revered names ol 
one’s Church anathematised and dragged thiough the mire ! And 
how can the agonised Mussulman heart permit the holy First 
Caliphs themselves to be made the scorn of scorn, the hate of hate 
of those who would not have been worthy to unloosen the latchct 
of their shoes ! How can any Mussulmans see the sainted Compa- 
nions of the Prophet — Abu Bakr, Omar and Osman-— turned into 
the veriest butts of ribald ridicule and their clligics subjected to 
beastly treatment and burned by the lowest scum of society, and 
not interfere ! It is indeed too much for flesh and blood to bear! 
And it is positively sinful to bear witli such violence. To stand 
quiescent in such a situation seems a dereliction of duty on the part 
of Mussulmans for which they will have to answer at the Day of 
Judgment. The object and consequence in this world of the out- 
rage is clear and unmistakable. It is a direct call — a throwing down 
of the gage of battle. If, however, the Mussulmans — by which 
name of course the Orthodox alone acc always understood — took 
up the challenge, accepting the virtual invitation to combat, and 
resenting the affront with blows, they were just as likely to be 
adjudged wrong and punished as the reckless men that had cause- 
lessly provoked them ; indeed, more likely to be victimised than the 
others, for the true aggressors, as offending by a profane tongue with 
a shibboleth not understanded of the uninitiated, would be apt to 
escape notice. The most truthful witness might fail to catch the 
provoking terms, while the blows given by the aggrieved (Your 
Memorialists and rheir coreligionists) would be patent to the least 
observant. And an outsider magistrate, unless exceptionally gifted 
with capacity for sympathy and thoroughly acquainted with the 
Mahomcdan religion and Mahomedan manners, would easily miss 
the true commencement of the assault and be apt to fix the res- 
ponsibility on the objects of outrage. Nor is this a mere imagina- 
tive picture of a speculative possibility. It is the statement of 
fact — a leaf taken out of the contemporary annals of Moorshedabad. 

3. Only the other day the probabilities of abstract reasoning 
were too rtgidly and thoroughly verified. It is but a few months 
back that Your Memorialists and their brethren in Islam suffered 
— doubly, in the ways hereinbefore recited. No longer ago than 
the last Moharram were they thus cumulatively victimised ; first 
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attacked by the enemy, and then insulted with a mockery of justice 1 confronted Islam. And a very formidable danger it was. Fellow- 
and punished by the State for caring for the honour of their Faith, j subjects might be reasoned with or complained against, but foreigu- 
Thcir wounds are still fresh and bleeding. What are they to do j ers in their country could not be approached. Such was the new 
under the circumstances ? What can loyal Mussulmans do but run » difficulty. Christendom, still struggling with the idolatrous in- 
up to the Government with the record of their wrongs and with , flucncc of her secular educators, Rome and Greece, and accustom- 
ihe evidence thereof in their compound fractures and festering j ed from of old to see the objects of its worship — Jesus and Mary, 
sores ? I and even God Almighty himself— represented on the stage and in- 

4. The British Empire is essentially an Empire of Justice. In ! trod need in other shows — the evil legacy of the Renaissance— 
Asia it presents the touching spectacle of a handful of Christian ! could have no scruple on that score with respect to the revered 
strangers ruling with rare success a vast continent of heterogeneous | personages of non-Christian Creeds. And jaded France, in quest 
Provinces of diverse races and creeds with a firm toleration to all i of 44 sensation,” purposed to bring Mahomet into the theatre. As 
innocent beliefs and usages. It never molests nor allows inolcsta- j soon as the announcement appeared, however, His Imperial Majesty 


tion. If ever it did cither, that must be in simple good faith, from 
not knowing or not understanding. Even so in the case under re- 
presentation. In the miserable situation of Your Memorialists, 
however, there is one sufficient source of hope for them — in the fact 
that Bengal is now governed by a statesman of ripe Indian experi- 
ence who is also a scholar thoroughly acquainted with the Maho- 
medan Religion, in its tenets and history, and with the character- 
istics of Mahomcdan Society. 

y Your Honor is aware how the peace of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects is habitually disturbed nearly every year, during the month of 
Mofearram of the Mahomcdan calendar, on the occasion of the so- 
called Mahomedan Festival of the Moharram. Your Memorialists 
say M so-called” because the Festival can be properly designated 
Mahomcdan only on the assumption of their enemy being held of 
the communion of Islam, That would be an untenable assump- 
tion. The Shias may be, some of them, excellent people, but they 
have no right to pose as exponents of the Faith brought to the 
world by the Prophets. Numerically as well as doctrinally they are 
at a discount. It is by a loose use of language that they arc 
esteemed Mahomedans or the Moharram is regarded a Mahomc- 
dan Festival. The Moharram itself is evidence of Your Memo- 
rialists^ averment. Take it in its Indian aspect, or take it 
in its Persian, the spectacle on the face of it is in direct conflict 
with the spirit of Islam, doing violence to all its teachings and tra- 
ditions. Islam docs not countenance claptrap ceremonials and idle 
bhows. Excepting one or two customs handed down from time 
immemorial, like the Sacrifice of the Lamb after the Chosen People, 
Islam scarcely boasts any Feasts and Festivals. Its genius is 
opposed to such It cherishes no superstitions — encourages 

no illusions. Islam is an iconoclastic Creed which not only will not 
hear of any multiplication or division of the God-head bin also 
discountenances all appeals to the imagination through the eye- 
all scenic aids and accessories. 

6. A barbaric show like the Moharram — at best but a vulgar 
amusement under the name of religion — is the last thing to suit 
Liam. A noisy demonstration of grief swelled by hired mourners 
cannot consist wirh the chaste simplicity and stern purity of God’s 
own Word. In fine, the Moharram is simply a Shia business : It is 
not Mahomedan. 

7. Nor would it be patronised as a secular spectacle or quasi- 
icligious dissipation. Even as a representation of a great event in 
the History of the Moslem Church — as a Passion Play — the 
Moharram would scarcely have a chance among a Semitic race like 
the Arabs whfi, though eminently poetical, are simply lyrical, not 
dramatic. 

8. Within the last few years the world has had convincing proof, 
of a kind not to he gainsaid, of the exceedingly little regard paid 
among Mahomcdan nations to the religious Drama. It was the 
same in the East as in the West. Islam is so profoundly in earnest 
on the subject of religion that it will not allow any trifling with 
sacred matters, such as pantomimic exhibitions and dramatic repre- 
sentations of them involve. Here, in Bengal, the success of the 
Hindu mythological Drama— the prodigious run which miracle plays 
like 44 Prahlad Charit ” and 44 Chaitannya Lila ” had at the native 
theatres — naturally suggested the composition of a drama on the 
idle of Mahomet wirh the object of bringing it on the stage. It 
was obviously a Hindu, or at any rate a non-Islamite, enterprise. 
Such a suggestion could not possibly emanate, nor receive accept- 
ance or any sort of quarter, from the Mussulman mind. How the 
Mahomedans regard such matters was made manifest in no time. 
No sooner was the announcement made than the Mahomedans 
protested, and Nawab Abdool Lutccf Bahadur, ever alert in the 
interest of the Faith and of his coreligionists, warned the publisher, 
ana the manager, as well as the Police, of the danger of such 
literature and such acting. The result was that both the publisher 
and the manager apologised, and while the one promised to abandon 
the idea of his histrionic exhibition of the Prophet of God on the 
stage, the other expressed his readiness to suppress the book. The 
bookseller indeed, true to his word, surrendered to Nawab Abdool 
Lutccf Bahadur the whole edition, and, on a particular day fixed for 
the purpose, all the copies were publicly burned. Thus were all 
cause of bitterness and all apprehension of trouble removed, and 
native society resumed its wonted peace and Hindus an^l Mussul- 
mans their humdrum harmony. Thus more than three years passed 
in quiet, when again a fresh omen loomed on the distant horizon. 
It was an unexpected evil from au unsuspected quarter that now 


I the Sultan ot Turkey, who is understood to be a regular reader of 
1 the Paris Press, at once directed his Ambassador at the French 
I capital to represent to the Government of the Republic how painful 
I to all true Believers was the idea of their Prophet or saints being 
| personated on the stage for show, and for money — a spectacle to be 
j gaped at and received with claps or, it may be, with hisses — and to 
move for the suppression of the play. The Government of the Re- 
public were not prepared to interfere with the amusements of a 
volatile people to whom amusement is a second religion. They 
demurred. They argued. A diplomatic correspondence ensued 
between Paris and Stamboul. Meanwhile, the reluctance of France 
to stop imtunter the public desecration of the Faith and degradation 
of the Prophet filled the world of Islam with sorrow and indigna- 
tion. In Bombay in especial it caused a most extraordinay ex- 
plosion of feeling, ending in a firm Resolution ol the Maho- 
medan community to boycott all theatres and theatrical per- 
formances. Happily for the world, the French Government saw 
their way to accede to the request of the head of i slain. Latterly, a 
similar attempt was made to introduce the Prophet on the English 
stage, and it was similarly dropped. 

9. The relevancy of this episode of the exhibition of Mahomet 
to Your Memorialists’s business goes without arguing. It thoroughly, 
if indirectly, exposes the worthlessness of the Moharram. Your 
Memorialists could scarcely in any other way demonstrate as con- 
clusively how un-Mahomedan is the Festival— how utterly tepug- 
nant to Islam. 

to. Your Memorialists protest that no excess of enthusiasm for 
their own Belief has blinded them to the claims of other people’s 
Beliefs. At any rate, appearing before the head of the Govern- 
ment, sovereign over, and impartial to, all sects and sections, they 
understand the need and expediency of calmness and lair play. 
Speaking under the operation of this discipline, they arc still unable 
to countenance the pretensions of the Shias. They will not enter 
into an elaborate discussion of those pretensions nor will they lead 
Your Honour through the subtleties of Arabic theologians. They 
will mention broad facts and leading points such as have not escaped 
European travellers and historians, and upon which every man ol 
education can form his conclusions. 

11. One word of explanation Your Memorialise feel bound to 
introduce at this stage, by way of clearing their conscience as well 
as keeping themselves in countenance with their fellows in 
fjgth. Employing the English language for medium oi representa- 
tion of their gricvcncc, they find it expedient, in older to preclude 
puzzle and confusion to the Authorities, to withhold the expressions 
of regard and veneration with which they are accustomed to ac- 
company all loved and respected names, particularly the great names 
connected with their Religion. And addressing non-Mussulmans and 
reciting matters of history they may be betrayed into terms or a 
tone towards the venerated personages of Islam Ulf which they 
humbly ask pardon of the Divine Mercy. 

12. It is matter of uncontestcd fact that Shiaism arose out of the 
rivalry of the families of the first Mahomedans lor the lead^ ot 
Islam after the death of the Prophet. The Prophet did not leave 
the world of a sudden, but gradually, in the course of nature; m 
waning strength life came to an end. His ecclesiastical duties lie 
performed himself to the last. These duties included the public- 
preaching from the pulpit in the mosque every Friday. On one or 
two occasions towards the close, unable to attend himsell, he de- 
puted Abu Bakr to officiate. The Prophet had no sons and he left 
no Instrument of Succession, but it was well understood dining his 
life-time that he would be succeeded in the chief place in the 
Mussulman community by his trusted friends and companions in 
arms and in counsel— Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman, and Ali — one after 
the other, unless any of them died or unless circumstances rendered 
a departure absolutely necessary. For this was not a matter of sacred 
law, and had not been made the subject of Divine Revelation, and 
the Prophet left the judgment of his followers unfettered. His fami- 
ly, however, were not all equally wise, and on his death they were 
ready to fasten on the new community the evils of an internecine 
dispute. Hazrat Ali, the son of Abu Talab, was at once Mahamad’s 
cousin and son-in-law, the husband of his daughter (by Khadeja) 
Fatema, by whom he had two sons, Hasan and Hosscin. These, 
with the widow Ayesha, constituted the leading members of the pro- 
phetic family who survived Mahamad. Some of them did not relish 
the idea of the inheritance going out to strangers, and there were 
weak men to side with them in a mistaken loyalty to the founder of 
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the Faith. Ali himself was not unreasonable and he was, besides, 
not ambitious. He who was so celebrated for the justice of his 
decisions, could not be imposed upon by the plausibility of the con- 
tention in his favour. He knew that the office of Khalifa (Caliph) 
or Imam was no matier for the rules of succession to be exercised 
upon, that it was not of the nature of an incorporeal hereditament. 
He showed a noble example by cheerfully acquiescing in the eleva- 
tion of the venerable Abu Bakr. This submission was the saving of 
the infant Islam. But it only deferred the evil day. In two years 
the ii t st Caliph died. The 'forbearance of the Prophet’s son-in-law 
was, however, by no means exhausted. And so on the death o( 
Abu Bakr he loyally accepted Omar, though his family and adher- 
ents again insisted upon his accession and protested loudly against 
the continued usurpation and robbery of the patrimony of the 
descendants of the Prophet. The same thing was repeated at the 
outset of the next— the third Caliphate— the same clamour from 
the Prophet’s household and pressure on the head, and the same 
wise and dignified self-suppression. Thus Ali would have been 
glad to remain in the serene and picturesque obscurity of private 
life, devoted to the performance of his religious exercises, the pur- 
suit of his favourite studies, and the dispensation of justice— a 
matter of the highest importance in a rising but rude society which 
did not yet own any learned doctors— had not events compelled him 
to undertake the perilous charge of the Believers. In the third 
Caliphate Islam was sorely tried. Disaffection throughout the 
country and in the Provinces encouraged a fromidable insurrection. 
At last old Osman was cut off in the act of prayer. This was the 
signal for a general tumult. It seemed as if the Faithful would 
mutually exterminate themselves. Then came Ali to the rescue by 
accepting the command and ending the disastrous interregnum. 
The dream of the Prophet’s household was at length fulfilled. Un- 
happily, that house was divided within itself. The Prophet’s 
favorite widow, Aycsha, bore towards the son-in-law ol the Prophet 
and her co-wilc Khadcja and husband of Fatcina, and his issue by 
her, the feelings usual in such a connection. This was the fly in 
the ointment which detracted from the integrity of a devolution of 
power which could not fail to be agreeable to the whole wot Id of 
Islam. This domestic jealousy and hate reacted on affairs and was 
the fruitful cause of public calamities. After a brief troublous reign, 
illustrious for valour and justice, Ha/.rat Ali was despatched to 
Heaven while praying to God at the head of the Mahomedan con- 
gregation by the stroke of an assassin. His eldest son Hassan was 
proclaimed Caliph in Arabia and on the Border land of Assyria, but 
with that preference for a private life of contemplation and icligion 
which ran in the House, he in less than a year renounced the 
sceptre in favour of Moawiyah. Subsequently, on the death of the 
last named, Hassau’s younger brother Hossein was drawn out of his 
peaceful seclusion at Medina by the cry of distress of the Faithful 
crushed under the heels of the House of Abu Sofian. The appeal of 
forty thousand Believers and heroes loyal to the Prophet and his 
family where names were transmitted could not be resisted by the 
voting heart of the Prophet’s grandchild. Thus he went forth, 
alone, but encumbered with ladies and children, to his doom. He 
emerged from the Desert into the fruitful valley of the Euphrates 
to find not one of his forty thousand heroes. The Governor of 
Cufa intercepted his progress. He found himself in a hole. He 
was willing to be carried in an honorable way to the Caliph Yczid, 
son of Moawiyah, but the son of Ali and grandson of Mahamad 
would not submit to be a vulgar prisoner. The Governor’s in- 
structions were explicit and severe. So Hossein stood at bay to die 
like a martyr, # if denied the death of a hero. And as a martyr died 
the sainted Hossein. His head was sent to Yczid on a spike and 
his family — delicate ladies and little children — in fetters. 

13, Such in brief was the unequal conflict on the bank of the Eu- 
phrates which crushed the hopes and ended the efforts of the race of 
Hashcm. Attempts were, from time to time, made in the name of 
the progeny of the Prophet to divide Islam, but they were the fitful 
bursts of individual ambitions and wholly unauthorised. To all 
intents and purposes the Cause expired on the field of Cufa. 

14. The treatment received by the Prophet’s family could not be 
forgotten in a day. The incidents of the painful martyrdom of 
Hossein had sunk deep in the hearts of many. As soon, indeed, as 
the beloved grandchild of the Prophet with several infants of his 
family had, by invitation, been sacrificed to the perfidy and pusil- 
lanimity of Cufa, the Assyrians awoke to the enormity of their guilt 
and sought to make peace with Heaven by vengeance on the foul 
murderers. They were soon joined by relations, friends and ad- 
mirers from Mecca and Medina. But their exertions had no other 
result than exasperating the dynasty in possession. A pro-Ali Party 
naturally called into being an anti-Ali Patty. At the capital of 
Islam the name of Ali was, by sovereign command, on established 
festivals, formally reviled. But this was the madness of a moment 
as it were. The custom was reprobated as impious, and suppressed, 
and, in less than two generations, the honours due to the family of 
the Prophet were cordially restored. At the same time, no more 
attempts were heard of for fomenting disturbances in the name of 
the despoiled Progeny of the Prophet. The absurd pro-Ali enthu- 
siasm was at an end. 


15. Still it moves, and has .its being, fed from a perennial 
source ! 

Crushed at home it raised its head abroad. By strangers in a 
foreign land it was cherished— all the more zealously because from 
animu , and in an irrational obstinacy. It is one of the strangest 
phenomena in history. The How and Wherefore is a long story. 
Your Memorialists can attempt the faintest outline. 

16. The partizanship in favour of Ali and his offspring was per- 
petuated by ethnic antagonism and international jealousy. Maho- 
medamsm is the Arabs’ religion, revealed through an Arab in the 
heart of Arabia. The Prophet and his followers- became a secular 
Power and their Faith spread by conquest as well as by persuasion. 
Soon it extended beyond the farthest limits of Arabia. Persia was 
drawn into the great tide. Before the Prophet s death his army 
was on the full march of conquest against the great Zoroastrian 
Empire. The same year the Persian Doab was attacked and won. 
In four years more by the decisive field ol Cadcisa, Persia itself be- 
came an Arab Province and the Persians a people of Islam. But 
though thus conquered into Islam, they were never thoroughly re- 
conciled to their lot. Reluctant Mussulmans in origin, the Per- 
sians have ever since remained Mussulmans against tiieir grain. 
However much they felt the spiritual claims of Islam and acknow- 
ledged its divine character, they still in their imperfect spirituality 
fretted under it as something like an alien dispensation, as though 
complaining of Providence for preferring an Arab channel to an 
Ajami. In fine, they regarded the Faith as an alien yoke. At their 
first encounter with the soldiers of Islam, the Persians were a 
polished, wealthy people, abounding in all the learning, arts and 
comforts of civilization, while the Arabs were rude sons of the de- 
sert ill fed and ill clad. Historians remark how in that war this 
disparity operated in favour of the invaders, tempting them to the 
most desperate exertions to acquire so rich a prize. In their dcieac 
the Persians found themselves doubly, trebly humiliated. 1 hey came 
under the religious as well as the political subjection of the Arabs. 
They submitted to the dominion of a despised neighbour, and they 
received a new religion from the hands of the barbarian. 1 hey 
wtithed under this cruel infliction of Fate. This was just the mood 
tor a schism whenever the opportunity might come. Hence the 
readiness with which they espoused the cause of the race of Ha- 
shcm when it had been politically lost and even abandoned by those 
most interested. Long after the descendants of the Prophet had re- 
linquished their claims and certainly given up their efforts, and, ac- 
cepting the consensus of choice of the Faithful, ratified as it was 
by Providence, descended cheerfully to the peaceful sinlessncss of 
private life, the Persians pretended to be still indignant at the con- 
stitutional history of Islam, with the successive devolution of power 
at the scats of Empire, as a great fraud and imposition. I hey con- 
tinued a bootless theoretical but not quite bloodless war of legiti- 
macy long after the historical war of succession had been determin- 
ed. ' Such a spectacle is probably unique in history, so crowded with 
glaring anomalies and the most monstrous prodigies. It is explained 
by history, however, and is only to be explained by the circuin 
stances of the connection between the two neighbours— the Aiaix 
on one side and the Ajamis to their North-East on the other, k 
was the only resource of patriotism. There was for the vanquished 
no return to Magianism or Sabeanism, except for those few martyr- 
souls who could leave their country for ever to save their laith. 
Compelled to stick to Islam, they utilised the dynastic ambitions of 
the leading Arabian families, the claims of the great House of Ha- 
shetn and, above all, the wrongs of the grandchildren of the Pro- 
phet, to spite the halter of an alien creed. Heresy was an irresisti- 
ble temptation to those who accepted the Faith as a misfortune. It 
were some consolation, under the unmerited cruelty ol circumstan- 
ces, to be able to create discord in a polity, and introduce schism in- 
to a religion, to which one must submit, willing or not. 1 he better 
to be able to do this they affected to be more Mussulman than the 
Arabs themselves, and to be more inconsolable at the course o^ 
events which* kept Ali and his descendants out of their inheritance 
than the trusted colleagues and dearest friends of the Prophet them- 
selves. They resented the succession of Abu Bakr to the Pontilica 
Chair of Mahamad, though the Prophet had not left any instructions 
on the subject, and Ali himself had accepted the arrangement, an , 
after all, if Ali was the son-in-law, Abu Bakr at least was the fat icr- 
in-law, of the Prophet, father of his darling Ayesha, distinguished 
by the title of the Mother of the Faithful. So they equally ac- 
counted the successive accessions of Omar and Osman as usurpa- 
tions— a robbery of the Prophet’s own home and hearth. Of couisc, 
they deemed the Caliphate of Ali all right, though but a tardy ac- 
knowledgment by the Faithful of their true leader. And they were 
bound to execrate the treacherous miscreants who led his children to 
ruin and death and the usurpers who heaped on them u nmerltc d 
wrong and outrage. Thenceforward the Persians called themselves 
Shias or partizans in preference to Mussulmans, while the rest of the 
Mahomedan world were distinguished from them as Su Iin * 8 
Ortbodof. # Such is the origin of the division in Islam int° Sunni 
and Shia. 

[ To be continued. ] 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECH Aivrs PILLS 

A RE universally ad* 
^ mined to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Di/siness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Njervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

Ike Jirsl aose will 
give relief in twenty 
/Hinnies. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
tiy one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A G U l N EA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are eusuied by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, {inputted Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
deis of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will be 
found to woik won- 
dets on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a 11 Machine. 
They stiengthen tfie 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, testoie the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
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into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
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These r8e facts testified 


FOR SALE 

Price T ivo annas, Postage one nua, 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A, Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
rt. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

h,r A ; Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Hhinga, 

The Hnn’ble Ran Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

Ills Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Vicemy, 0 ’ 

with 

Circular fmm the Home Department'to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Ray yet, 

T, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Item Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where lie attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAND DUTT’S STREET, 

( Hendon Street J 

suitable for Students or fur small Families. 
Rent Rs. 32 per month, inclusive of rates. 

Apply to Kally Prosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with 41 Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

IJY 

the Author of 44 Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis Ray yet Office. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA 


Wathr Works Department. 

Notice is heieby given that as the Pumping 
Engines in connection with the Bhowanipore 
Scheme will shortly be brought into practical 
use for the supply of water to the amalgamat- 
ed area, water can be laid on by authorized 
Plumbers to any pucca house and tenanted 
land whose annual assessment is not less than 
Rs. 300. 

JOHN COW IE, 

Sec/ et ary to the Corporation . 
loth June 1891. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

TIIHE following publications by the Calcutta 
-L Committee 111 support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of tho 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memoiial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbkadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnatli Tarkaratna (of Santipoie), author of 
Vasttdeb Rijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Piofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 

' College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Conym \ 

Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and a/ 1 nations pom 
Reis & Ray yet • 

With a portrait of Mr. Geoige Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Vaima, and 
at the office of the Advomte , at Lucknow, ajrd 
at the office of 41 Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEKCHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 


to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECH A M’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


Sole Agents for India : 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet , 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


Holloway's Ointment and Pith --As winter 
advances and the we.ithei becomes moic and 
moie inclement and liymg the eailiest evi 
dences of ill-health must be immediately 
checked and temoved, 01 a slight illness mav 
result in a serious malady. Relaxed and sure, 
throat, qumsey, influenza, < humic cough, bron- 
chitis, and most other pulmonary affections 


NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot, yj, Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA : 


'MOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
^ & Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 

sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. I.r \ '£d. size 
{2 annas per box. 2 s 9 d, size 2 Rupees per 
W These rates do not include the cost of 
P ns tage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists * and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


pERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
L Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucorrhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of Yadical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofitssil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


will be relieved by lubbm 'Ins cooling Oint- 
ment into the skin as neai'v i 1 * practicable to 
the seat of mischief Ti neatmenr, simple 
yet effective, is admit uidy ulapted for th ** 
removal of these disea dm mg infancy and 
youth. Old asthmatic mv.ihb will derive mar- 
vellous relief ftom th* me <»>' Holloway’s reme- 
dies, which have wononfi* 13 relieved many 
such sufferers, and I' -c-tabb’ h»«d health after 
every other means h. u .-i.’im'i 3 failed. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 y tars. 

PRICE RS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can he repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... S 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

Alt who surfer fimt sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and softer- 
ins J while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 


Rs, 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at dquble our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair). Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

In Pamphlet , Price 4. annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 


White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidban-street, Calcutta. 
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Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been ptonounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spiead popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at I Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
thioughout.the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
K. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


AR M Y REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY. 

Apply to Reis cr* Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 
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JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

They are perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, your drains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, itnd 
every other part of a house. 

^*/j:-DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta, 

Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday A/Mvm LaU GHOSE, at THE BEE 


Review of Politics, Literature , and Sociit y 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


, in advance 


Rs. 12 
„ 7 

4 

Re. 1-8 
.. o-8 


Yearly 

Half-yearly ... , 

Quarterly ... , 

Monthly ... , 

Single or sample Copy,, ••• » 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

A(lvertisements(three columns to tne page and 
102 lines to the column, are charged oy ne 
space taicen up, at tne rate of 4 anuas a 
e’acn insertion. The lowest charge for a "y 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occ 
rences, the lowest charge for wmen is ’ 

Speoial rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage 0 ' 
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THE CAPTIVE LAD IE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 

Reprinted from the Madras edition of 1849. 

[ Continued from page 326. ] 

He pansed — that warrior young and brave, 

And look'd him on his comrades all, 

Who by the light fair Chandra* gave 
Now sat them near that castle- wall : 

They sigh’d — and on their brow there came 
The hue of thoughts of fiery flame, 

Such as the captive knight will feel 
When looking on his rusty steel ! 

For they had come from the battle-field 
Where they lov’d their trusty blades to wield, 

To that lone isle and castle there 
To guard yon weeping maiden fair, — 

A task which ill beseems the brave 
With thoughts as free as ocean-wave ! 

“ But tome, w hy is thy brow so pale— 

Dost grieve at yon lone maiden’s tale ? 

Or hath this wild and rocky isle 
. Robb’d e’on thy gay and joyous smile ? 

Come, wake thy Vint — thou child of Song— 

Methinks its strings have slept full long— 

And tho’ there be no bow’r and hall 
Of joyance or glad festival, 

Where eyes of light and starry ray, 

Shine brightly when the minstrel’s lay 
Breathes in soft accents— sweet and bland, 

Of Beauty and of fairy-land — 

Or pale when m sad cadence low 
It tells of love-lorn maiden’s woe— 

We’ll sit us on yon moon-lit shore 
And whilst the sleepless waters roar, 

And moon-beams in the waves* embrace 
Struggle and blush in bashfulness, • 

We’ll list to thy sweet Vin and song 
Echo’d yon misty rocks among !” 

He rose— but who is he ?— “ He came 
A wand’ring minstrel^— gay and free— 

Who roves like thousand- winged Fame, 

And charms with gentle minstrelsie 
The high and low— where’er he be : 

When first this castle open’d wide 
Its portals for yon maiden fair, 

His skiff came on the heaving tide, 

In fairy beauty— gliding there ; 

* The Moon. 

t A musical instrument. — The Indian Poet’s lyre. 

I There is a class of people in India, whose profession resembles 
that of the Troubadours. They are called Bhdts. 


How sweetly from the moon-lit stream 
Which hush’d itself to beaming smile, 

His music— soft as heard in dream — 

Came o’er this solitary isle 1 
We call’d— he caine — we love him well— 

For wondrous are the deeds he sings — 

And sweet the music of his strings— 

And wild the tales which he will tell, — 

‘ And there be some enchanting spell 
In the wildness of his imaginings! 

And well I know our captive fair 
Doth love to list to his gentle lay — 

And oft thro’ yon high lattice there 
Her eyes of soft and tranquil ray 
Shine pensively— whene’er his Vin 
Woos Melody— and woos to win 1” 

He rose — that bard — and you might deem 
’Twas Catna* — God of Love’s gay dream 1 
How wildly o’er the listener fell 
His Vin’s deep — sweet — and rapturous swell 
As thus he sang 

The Feast of Victory. t 

“The Raja sat in his gorgeous hall 
* In pomp the proudest earth had known — 
While monarchs bow’d them to his thrall, 
And knelt them lowly round his throne — 
The biightest gems of the South lay thete 
And the North’s tieasures from afar, 

And of the East and West— so fair, 

The home of Even’s dewy star — 

For all were his— o’er earth and sea 
His flag had wav’d in Victory — 

From proud Himaia's realms of snow 
To where upon the ocean-tide 
Fair LunkaJ smiles in beauty’s glow 
And breathes soft perfumes far and wide 
And sits her like a regal maid 
In her gay, bridal wreaths array’d I 

A prouder scene the fiery sun 
Had never-never shone upon ! 


* The Indian God of Love, unlike his European namesake, is a 
full-grown youth and not a baby. 

t The “ Feast of Victory or, as it is called in Sanskiit, the “ Raj 
Shooio Jugum” is described at great length in the Second Book of the 
far-famed “ Mahabharat.” It was celebrated by the most powerful 
monarchs whose claims to superiority over the whole country admitted 
of no dispute. The celebration of this Feast -Was an assertion of Uni- 
versal supremacy, and, in many cases, led to the most disastrous con- 
sequences, as it often combined diffeient kingdoms to crush the pride 
of the aspirant to the honour of celebrating it. There are very few 
instances of the successful celebration of this Feast, recorded in Indian 
History or, rather, Mythology. Those of Dasaratha, the father of 
Rama, King of Oudh, and Yudhistir, the famous Pdndu Prince, are the 
only ones which occur to rne at present. 

\ Ceylon. 
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Like golden clouds that on the bieast 
Of yonder Heavens love to rest, 
(Jnnmnbci’d hosts in bright array 
Glitter’d beneath the noon-tide ray — 

A thousand flags wav’d on the aii, 

Like bright-wing’d birds disporting there — - 
A thousand speais flush'd in the light 
In dazzling splendour -high and blight — 
The wairioi-steed — so fieice and pi oud -- 
Neigh’d in wild fury — slmll and loud— 
The jewellM elephant too stood 
In solemn pride and quiet mood — • 

And m the glittering pomp of war 
The mail-clad hero in his cur — 

Fpr nations on that glorious day 
Met there from regions far away — 

The mightiest on tins earth that be 
In all the pride of Chivalric — 

To celehiale thy feast — proud Victory ! 


News and Our Comments. 

* Vil+l \v~-— - 

Lord Lansdownc is stiffening from influenza and neuralgia. He is 
i unfilled to his 100m. 


This year’s gold medal of the Simla United Service Institution has 
been awarded to Lieutenant Car.dew, 20 th Bengal Lancers, for his 
essay “ Recruiting for the Native Army.” 

*** 

They had lately in England an Exhibition of Bookbinding at the 
Burlington P'ine Arts Club, Savile Row. There was a large collection 
of books, manuscript and printed, from the eighth century, superbly 
or elegantly bound in metal, wood, ivory, parchment, leather, silk 
velvet and other integuments with ornamentation of gilding, carving, 
enamelling, jewellery, and embroideiy, by Italian, German, Dutch, 
French, anil English artificers of different periods. Lord Ashburnharn's 
celebrated Textus of the Gospels drew the prime attraction. Its inner 
cover is ai ranged in a coat inlaid with pearls, supphnes, emeralds, and 
doivjund enamel. This book D valued at about ,£10,000 and is ab- 
solutely unique. There was also the Mazarine Bible, believed to be the 
first printed book in existence. 

• » 

TlfK cotton cultivation in Russian Tmkestan has proved a great 
success. In 1SS4 the cultivation of jVmei lean cotton was first essayed 
and the trial has succeeded so well that the Russians look forward to 

a trade in the foieign markets of Europe. 

» 

• • 

Till*: visitor s to the Indian Museum in June numbered 41,578, made 
up of 483 male and 164 female Europeans and 30,154 male and 10,777 
female Natives of India. The average during the 22 days it was 
open, was 1,889. 


The J ipanese who assaulted the Czarewitch has been sentenced to 
ini pi 1 son men t for life. 

* * 

The Civil and Mihtaty Gazette hears that Milan B.iksh, one of the 
two notorious favorites of the Mahaiaja of Cashmere, has been sent 
out of Cashmeie by the Council. Dewun Lachman Dus had the hardi- 
hood to imprison him and suffered in consequence. But he is too 
valuable to the Mah.tiajq he was therefore released and taken in private 
service. He goes out again— to return by the back-door. 

*\ 

Lai,-\S Ram 1 ’ershad and Shadi Ram, sons of the late Dcwan Kill want 
Rai, Financial Minister, I’atiala, left for England in September 1888. 
They aie expected batk m India next week. They return as B. A.s 
and Banisteis-atdaw. 

George Merit rt Witten in kir, a European Forest officer, 
charged with criminal breach of trust as a public servant, in respect of 
Rs. 1,098, received by him as grazing fees at Booldana, was found 
guilty oy the jury and sentenced by Mr. Justice Fanen to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The Judge chastised the prisoner saying 
that a> a European officer, he should have set art example to others. 
But tins being his first olfence, the Judge would not inflict on him 
an cxemplut y punishment. 

• 

• « 

TllE extinct voftuno Fujiyama is exhibiting signs of ictivity. Two 
centimes b.uk, it rnvcicd Tokio with several inches of ashes. 
There was an earthquake lasting over a minute at Tokio on the 25th 
May. The one following the other has alarmed the Japanese of the 
capital with tenor. They are afraid of a catastrophe. 

* 

♦ * 

CAPTAIN Veincy is penitent m his incarceration. He has done what 
is now left him to do to repair the wrong d tie to Miss Basketi IIis 
solicitors have sent her a cheque for ,£400 for the expenses she has 
been put to by his misconduct. 

* 

* * 

At Bridgeport — California- -a Chinaman was tried for the murder of 
an Indian and acquitted. The acquittal did not prove happy. It did 
not s.ue the poor Celestial. The law in that Land of Equality is at 
the •meicy of mobs. As soon as discharged, the acquitted man was 
dragged from the court room by the people, handed over to the Indians, 
and cut by them to pieces. I hey aie not 44 mild Hindus” evidently, 
those Indians. It was lucky for O'Hara and his comrades who raided 
into a peaceful hamlet, at dead of night, in the neighbourhood of Dutu 
l)um, cat tying devastation and death, that they had victimised a 
different Older of Indians. 


The Rev. Backhaus, a young and energetic German, was the first 
Roman Catholic priest 111 the Bendigo gold fields. He arrived theie 
in 1851. A Doctor of Divinity and of Medicine, lie practised both 
the professions, and, with lemuneiation with nuggets of gold, soon 
made a fortune for himself, lie next employed his vast wealth to 
gain mote. Disdaining no legitimate tiade, without caring whether 
or not it comported with his cleikly cloth, he started or owned 
a breweiy, a score of hotels, a squatters’ station of 50,000 
acres, two vineyards, and a huge amount of house propel ty. 
lne fame of the wealth of the Catholic pnest of Bendigo spread 
10 other parts of tile Australian Colony. In Bendigo itself he was 
the observed of all observers — both Catholics and Protestants,— 
and the Archbishop of Melbourne allowed him his own way and 
would not icmove him fiom a place where he had giown to be .111 
institution. But the pnest’s secular puisints had been looked upon with 
increasing disfavour by many Catholics outside Bendigo. To lemovu 
the scandal, the Pope, 111 18/4, created a Bishopric of Bendigo ami 
would not invest Di. Backhatis, then Dean, with a inure until he gave 
up his secular poisons. Tire Doctor was too far gone into these pur- 
suit 1 to be confined to ihe cleikly calling. He was therefore replaced by 
Dr. Crane. Dr. Backhaus, however, feit the supersession, left Bendigo 
with a Heavy sigh, and retired lo .1 mansion near Melbourne. He died 
live yeoisago, bequeathing lo the Diocese of Bendigo ,£2,50,000. To 
revenge himself .is it were on the present Bishop, he directed that 
that sum shouiO lie at interest tor 20 yeais hour the date of his death. 
It is said tn it a mote devoted priest or a heller man and Christian 

gentleman all round than Dr. Backhaus never breathed God’s aw. 

-# 

• * 

1 ’ilK Administrator, R.ijpipla State, has notified the abolition in the 
Slate unhiding ihe feudatory estates of Saghara and Vadi, as injurious 
lo trade, (ij all import, export and tiau&it duties of every kind ex- 
celling expoi t dimes 011 mliuwra tin wets, on hnest produce, and on 
onion ; .ill imports heietofoie levied, whether by the Durbar or 
hy pm.iic individuals, undci the names of Khuiiii," “ Khuuti Dan” 
y>i “ 1 Tin ; ’ v 32 ad taxes heietotore imposed on particular trades 
or industries, such as i‘ Kasai) Veis, ’ “ Dluima Vers, ’ and others of 
similai nature, lne piolnurtion does not affect any toll for mamtam- 
i.ig any made road or budge, or octroi for municipal revenue. 

♦ 

* * 

The Sub divisional magistrate of Narainganj sentenced a Mahomedan 
and Ins wife lo six months’ rigorous imprisonment each for extracting 
a male child lour days old from its natural mother and Heating it as 

then own. Tuey were punished as kidnappers. 

# 

» * 

< 

Surgeon- Major Lewis Cameron, m. d., Civil Surgeon, Rajslubyc* 
letiies from the service from 9th August 1891. 
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R\l Bahadur Preonath Banerjee, Executive Engineer, 2nd Grade, 
Assam, has been reduced to the rank of Executive Engineer, 3rd 
Grade. A significant silence is preserved as to the Baboo’s offence. 

• • 

KAINIT has taken its place as the chief fertilizer in Germany and is 
gradually extending its influence in other countries. Its analysis estab- 
lishes its importance in the cultivation of corn, potatoes, beans, 
tobacco, oats, wheat, &c., on account of the presence of potash in a 
large quantity. Thus, sulphate of potash 24 80 ; sulphate of magnesia 
M 30 ; chloiide of magnesia 12 62 ; chloride of sodium 32 00 ; 
moisture 14 36 ; insoluble matter 1*92 ; total 100. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

TOWARDS the end of last month, speaking at a Liberal-Unionist 
meeting, Lord Hartington hoped 'that a general election was not far 
off. Whether the success of the Home Rule Party at that election 
presaged or not the establishment of Home Rule in the next Patlia- 
inent, the defeat of the Unionist Party was sure to mean the 
re-opening of bitter controversies, now mouldering, between the 
north and south of Ireland, between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
between landlords and tenants. It will, besides, bring about the repeal 
of the law which has reestablished order and peace in Ireland and 
which maintains that order. 

Lord Salisbury alluded to the subject in his speech at a dinner 
given, on the 15th July, by the United Service Club. He was no 
aware when Parliament would be dissolved. If the question of the 
electorate was to be raised at the next general election, it would, lie 
said, be necessary first to consider the distribution of seats. Ireland, 
Wales and the North of Scotland were over-repi escnted while England 
was inadequately represented in Parliament. Loid Salisbuiy 
announced Himself m favour of abolition of the illiterate vote and 
for introduction of woman’s suffrage. 

The Emperor William accompanied by the Empress is on a visit to 
Great Britain. A great naval pageant welcomed their Majesties 
at Queenborongh on the 5th July. Tne Prince of Wales and other 
royal personages met them at lauding, two lines of ironclads, through 
which they steamed, saluting the imperial visitors. The party at 
once proceeded to Windsor. Pile splendour of the welcome is said 
to be unprecedented. The following day, the Queen, the Emperor and 
oilier royal personages witnessed the marriage, at St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, of Puncess Louise, daughter of Prince Chnstian, to Prince. 
Aribeit of Anhalt. 

On the 71I1, the Emperor witnessed a musical ride of the Guards in 
Windsor Paik, and lunched with Pnnce Christian. A biiliiatit 
banquet at the Castle to which 140 guests— including Lord Salisbury 
and the meiubeis of his Cabinet — weie invited, closed the festivities of 
the day. The next day, the 8th, their Imperial Majesties moved on 
to Buckingham Palace. The night was devoted to a State opera, the 
Prince of Wales and other members of the Royal family being piesent. 
The attendance was enormous, the scene most gorgeous and the enthu- 
siasm bumming over. 

M 

The Corporation of London had been preparing for weeks to give the 
Empeior a light loyal reception. On the loth, tire City was en /He. The 
decorations along the route fiom Buckingham Palace were of the must 
gorgeous, and (lie display unequalled. At the Guildhall, the Emperor 
was presented with the Freedom of the City. A lunch followed. The 
Lord Mayor proposed the Emperor’s health, who replied he was 
always at home .in England, being the grandson of the Queen who 
would ever be remembered for the nobility of her character and the 
wisdom of her counsels. He, besides, claimed blood kinship for the 
Germans and the English, and was always, following the examples of 
his grandfather and father, for the historical friendship between the 
two countries. The Emperor repeated his professions for, above all 
things, peace. For its maintenance he would always be ready 
to unite with England and other nations in the common labour for 
peaceful progress, friendly intercourse and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. The ceremony over, their Imperial Majesties visited the Royal 
Naval Exhibition, making a minute inspection of the exhibits. 


The grand review of troops came off at Wimbledon, on the 11th. 

Six thousand regulars and fifteen thousand volunteers, under command 
of the Duke of Cambridge, paraded in honor of the Emperor. There 
was a hi illi.mt march-past. The review closed with lh* filing of a 
royal salute. The crowd at the review is estimate?! at over a million. 
Tire next was a visit to the Crystal Palace and attendance at a 
concert. The evening entertainment consisted of a dinner at the 
Palace and a grand display offirewoiks. On Sunday the 12th, the Em- 
peror and Empress attended the morning divine service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

Next day, after a lunch with the Prince of Wales, the Emperor 
was entertained at Hatfield, the seat of the Premier. His imperial 
guest expressed to Lord Salisbury his profound satisfaction with the 
welcome in England which had exceeded all expectation. 

The Orange Lodges in the Army are to he suppressed. We are 
astonished to hear that they have been so long permitted. That is not 
a civilised army which labours under such an impertum in i ft 1 per 10. 
Orange societies are always a bad business, but if they can ever, under 
any possible circumstances, be tolerated anywhere, it is certainly not 
in the Army. That institution ought to be preserved free from reli- 
gious fanaticism and class intrigue. 

This is not the first time that attempts have been made to conta- 
minate the Army with this very poison. More than fifty years ago, 
in the last reign, the lynx of the Lower House, Mr. Joseph Hume, 
drew public attention to the spread of Orangeism. Cheat was the sen- 
sation when it was known that the Army had been tampered with, so 
to say. A Parliamentary Committee was appointed and its inquit y 
brought out the fact that the Duke of Cumberland himself was the 
patron of the movement. It was under his auspices that, to the preju- 
dice of military discipline and in the face of express orders .of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Orange lodges had been introduced into H. M.’s 
Forces. The inquiiy was followed by the Resolutions of the House. 
And the societies weie dissolved. Whence, then, this fresh necessity, 
after all the progress of more than half a century, for the suppression 
of Orangeism in the Army? Either the old societies had not been 
dissolved, or new organizations have since been started. Perhaps, the 
extraordinary activity of the Home Rule movement in late years ac- 
counts for them. But nothing can exuise Ribbonism or Orangeism in 
the heart of the Army. 

The Privy Council has aulhon/ed the formation of a teaching Univer- 
sity for London, under the name of the Albert Uurveisuy. • 

THE House of Commons has passed ihe Free Education Bill. 

So London is to have a umversnv at last. Just now it has one in name 
only like C ilcutta — without a ior.il habitation, or prnfessoi iate or 
alumni. The socalled University of London, like that of Calcutta, 
which is formed on the same model, is only an examining body. Under 
the citcuinstaiK es, theie is 110 residence of pupils and piofussois to- 
gether, no ai ademical life, no esprit dd K>tp\' } no ac.wfeinic lone. We 
hail the contemplated institution as the forerunner of a tine academy of 
liberal oil tin 0 in mu own country. 

The new Education Bill too cannot h; without its reflex fff.*ct # on the 
fortunes of our countrymen. This great Lrheial measure of a Con- 
servative Cabinet is the be»t answer to the reactionists who in India 
would lead our people back to prim live ignoiance. 

00-0 

IN Paris they have a sensation of quite a different nature from that ex- 
perienced by Englishmen in the B iccarat cas , though it pertains to a 
scandal all the same. M. de Lesseps and lus two sons, Charles and 
Victor, with two other Directors of the Panama Company, are under a 
judicial enquiry on some charges brought against them bv certain bond- 
holders. The man who was once worshipped as “le Grand Fran^ais ” 
is now being prosecuted as a regular swindler. We deeply lament 
the pass to which the Heaven-born engineer, who has solved 
the problem of three thousand years and in doing so has benefited 
the whole world and advanced human Civilization, has been brought. 
We can only pray that he may come out of the fiery ordeal un- 
scathed. 

DURING 1890-91, the Botanical Gardens, Seebpore, supplied 58,901 
plants and 3,619 packet* of seeds to Commissioners of Divisions in 
| Bengal, for planting tree* along roadsides. 
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The gross revenue of Calcutta— including Town proper, Fort William 
and Esplanade with an area of 8 square miles and population 4*33»2I9 
— dunng the past financial year, was Ks. 90,31,7171 distributed into 
Stamps - 50,04,544 

Kmw... ' ...22.92,405 

JnromeTax ... ... ••• ] 7, n o74 

Land Revenue ... ... ••• 2 3, I 94 


Till- Jury without retiring unanimously found Manor kjre Aslnjre not 
trinity of the tragedy of the K tjabai Tower. The verdict had the 
highest approval of the Judge. According to him, the evidence for 
what might be railed the defence quite outweighed what might be 
tailed the prosecution. No other sane verdict was possible. So 
Asl.iji i, saved from the insanity of the 45 thousand memorialists to 
I.oid Hams, if not their rage, fur a special procedure for his conviction. 


The sensation on the collapse of buildings in Bombay ended with a 
call on the local Corporation for better supervision of houses and 
fur building regulations. The building regulations as submitted to the 
Oupoiation for approval, in their turn, raised a loud and strong 
protest. The byelaws were passed with the word “ good ” tab n out 
of them. The mortar, lime, cement or concrete of a building need 
not be good ! They rejected the byelaw “all the timber framing shall 
l,c good sound timber properly put together to the sntisf.u turn of the 
Commissioner ! ” So Jerryism was allowed any length of rope. But 
the scandal of rejection of the “good” byelaws pioved too gieai, and 
they were reintroduced and ordered to he put up when all tire re- 
maining byelaws bad been considered and disposed of House-owners 
may be left to take care of their own dwelling houses, but tlieie can be 
no doubt that public places where numbers do congregate for 
wmkor 1 residence should be brought under strict supervision not 
only when they are building but always, then and thcieafter, dunng 
thru continuant e. 


ruled differently. He he.ld that cowries were undoubtedly “instru- 
ments of gambling.” He thus disposed of tire Bombay ruling : 

“A Boinbiy ruling in Oueen-Emptess vet sits Vilhal Bhai Chain! 
was cited in which the Bombay High Court held that ‘money’ was n„r 
an iiisiimnein of gambling within the meaning of the Bombay Gain- 
oling Art. Be that as it may, I think there can be no doubt that Act 
1H of 1S67 contemplates ‘money’ as being an instrument nf gaming, 
for se< non 4 of the A* t enumerates * money ’ in the following Conner, 
non— ‘ playing or gaming with cards, dice, cmmieis, money or other 
instiumenls of gaming.’ C flumes are money and thmefoie Cowries 
under Act III. of 1867 must be consulted instruments of gaining 
in ceitaiii fiicuiiislaiices sue li as are shewn to have existed here.” 


AN Anglo-Indian girl is about to leap tip to a high rank in the peerage. 
Tins child of luck is known to moitals as the d uighter of Mr. 
Hugh McMastcr, man iger of the Kousanee Tea Gaideu, Knmaon. 
Mi. McMaster suddenly dying in Fcbiuary last, Miss Me Master re- 
turned to the family home 111 Scotland in the same I\ and O. steamer 
with the Marquis of Ailsa. Hun the Himalayan maid charmed. In the 
serene bosom of the Arabian Sea they eyed each other with interest, 
yet from a respectful distance. Thus* they passed the frowning Gate of 
Tears. The raging Red Sea Inought them neater together, without 
much observation by their fellow-passengers. Then they were squeezed 
through the warm, not to say hot, C m il. The longer voyage of the 
Mediterranean offered many opportunities for improving the mutual un- 
derstanding, until they were ushered into the great Atlantic. Love 
waxed as they steadily steamed up. The end could not be far off. At 
last, the billows of the B ly of Biscay rocked bun into her pTetty 
feet. The ucioiy of Love was complete. The rest was mere matter 
of form of society and law. Alter Ins return home and to the wider 
society on slioie, the inemoiy of the Sncu of the Sea :*till haunted his 
soul. He visited her in Scotland and renewed his offer and was re- 
gularly accepted. 

The Marquis is 110 Verdant Green of a bachelor but a wary widower 
with clnldien. 


From the United Service Club, Simla, Captain George S. C. Swinton, 
of tire Highland Light Infantiy, has issued An Idea to Cheapen Polo 
Ponies and all Ponies. Within the last seven years, the pr ice of ponies 
in India lias about doubled. Nor is there any prospect of its standing 
at tne present figure ; rather it is steadily going up. Already, the polo 
has become an expensive Ivixuiy. In England, it is confined to the veiy 
rich. In India, it bids fair to follow suit. The < ause of all this is said 
to he the popularity of tournaments which by the publicity they give to 
the high value of good pomes raises the price of ponies in geneial. 
This has led many to propose giving up the excitement of the polo and 
reverting to the tamer exeicises of the past. Captain Swinton offers 
to fescue “soiie-ty’’ from so sad an alternative, lie piopn-.es :~ 

“ That at tlie close of every tournament each pony tint lias he*n 
iv ed if only for a portion of one chm k“i, must, with tin exception 
of foul per team, be put up for sale by auction at a lix*d upset pine 
That the owner of the pony should receive the upset puce, and that 
any bin plus over that amount should lie divided up sav m the following 
ninpoi turns One-half lo be apportioned to tin* various teams <om- 
p-tmg, .u <.01 ding to the distances they have come, to assist their 
,a,lw IV expenses ; om* quarter lo he apportioned rqn illy to teams com- 
peting* for then polo funds ; one quarter to be spent in pile's, ot other- 
wise. 0 Thai the upset piice be l,uuo in 1892, Sou m 189 E 650 »» j 

and 50T1 m 1895, and ever after.” | 

The gillant Captain of the. Liglitfoot Highlanders is satisfied that j 
the adoption of the measure will reduce the price of pomes all round j 
permanently. Without pretending to acquaintance w ith the mysteries j 
of the polo or of taring either, we confess to having doubts on the point. 
We me afiaid both Political Economy and the instinct of gambling, j 
whuh plays such a part in these competition*, will disappoint Captain j 

Swinton. - I 

! 

Tmc Bombay High Court in full Bench have re-affii ntfd the ruling m 
Queen-Kmpi ess versus Vilhal Bh li Chand (I I.. K, t>, Bom., 19) that 
mins were not instruments of gaining within the meaning of the 
Gambling Act, defining “ an instrument for gaming ” as an ar ride de- 
vised or invented for gambling purposes, winch a coin is not. In its j 
Revisional jurisdiction, in Queen-Empress versus Jang Bahadur (the 
eldest son of Babop Sauwal Singh, Subordinate Judge, MjizapnO, 
convicted under section 4 of Act III of 1(867 and sentenced by the 
Joint Magistutc (Mr. R. E. Hamblin) of Benares to fine of Rs. 2 or 
in default 7 days’ simple imprisonment on 9th December, 1889, the. 
Hon’ble W. Young, officiating Judge of the High Couit for the N.W.P., 


Thf. restless beggars, they are served right ! It is hoi in the hot 
season in Bengal, hut they will none of it : They are off for the Hills. 
But theie Nature is no more after their heart than down below 
There they me damped by a succession of damp weather. But the 
soul of the grumbling race is not to be humbled. Overtaken by rains, 
pm ->ued by clouds into their very drawingrooms, haunted as by a spmt 
of evil by the everlasting Dnp, drip, or pat, pat, they are reduced to 
swear in vernacular 01 sung m verse. Thus poor A. D. C. in the 
Englishman - 

Oil ! what ran one do when it alway. is raining, 

And mist clouds hang low on the thick-wooded hills ? 

When each stream is a torremt, and down to the valleys 
Rush seething what once weie sweet, miirmmiiig nils ? 

No bire/»*s me stilling, the ram pattern c\er, 

There comes o’er my spirit a desolate feeling ; 

There's nothing 10 do but to sit heie and gr urn ble, 

Because ot the weather we get in Daijeelmg. 

Th e buds are all hush’d, not a leaf is in motion, 

No sound can be heat d but the dnp of the rams. 

What would we not give for a slime in the sunl'ght 
And wauntk they aic groaning at down in the* plains ! 

t), but for an earthquake ! or thunder ! or lightning, 

With frequent bright Hashes th * far hills inventing ! 

All sounds would be welcome, instead of the silliness, 

That comes with the weather we get in Darjeeling. 

Eldons, ihrie is nothing whatever worth s euling, 

No hooks of sensation from Thar ker <x Spink — 

Out of doois there is nothing to get but a di caching, 

No (ticket, no badminton, tenuis, or link. 

In this easy arm-chair, as I sit by the (lie, 

A weariness over me gently is stealing - 

-V V * 

What’s that ? Not the tiffin gong? why, how I have slept ! 

Oh ! bother the weather we got m D ujeelmg. 

! Then down jviih Darjeeling, and down the Hills to the wonted 
| plains ! Hurrah lor Calcutta 1 
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THE O’Hara case will always be remembered with shock, as well by 
the people of this country as by all true Britons who care for the re- 
putation of Christian rule in the East. There is but one light spot in 
that dark story of reckless murder of unarmed Indian villagers by 
British soldiers on the spree armed with loaded guns and their im- 
punity through the forms of Biitish law. And that is the benevolent 
provision sought to be made for the surviving family of the victim. 
Mr. Justice Norris from the bench suggested a subscription. Sir 
Steuart Bayley realized the duty of Government but scarcely rose to 
the height of the occasion. He granted the widow of life murdered 
man a pension of Rs. 5 per mensem . This was almost a mockery even 
to the poor Bengali peasant woman under her grave deprivation. 
There was some sharp criticism on Mie subject. What was more to the 
purpose there weie gentlemen m England with English hearts watch- 
ing the course of that calamitous episode, who moved the Home Gov- 
ernment. It is satisfactory to know that, on reconsideration, the grant 
has been doubled. The widow has now a pension of Ks. 120 a year. 


Over the signature of 11 A Student” appears in (July 16) Thursday’s 
Indian Daily News a long but well-wutten letter. If it is a student’s 
composition, it is a remarkable production. Its calmness of tone, its 
moderation, its unvaried dependence on facts and reasoning, offer a 
marked contrast to the journalism of querulousness revelling in reckless 
assertion and unthinking abuse. Whoever may be the wiiter, he has 
done a public service by clearing up a subject which has been obscuied 
by the lucubrations of the Bengali press, vernacular and English. 
The letter deals with the criticisms made on the recent appointment 
to the Law Lectureship in the Patna College. Speaking as the writer 
does from the side of the aggrieved, there is no absence of feeling in 
the letter, but it is a quiet fpelmg and its expression never degenerates 
into abuse. For that matter, the letter begins with a rebuke, thus : — 

“The Amtita Basar Eatnka, the Indian Mirror , the Hindoo Patriot, 
and other papeis of the same class are making a howl at the appoint- 
ment of a Behan Law Lecturer in the Patna College, and aieauusing 
Su Allied Ci oft for his doing a puie act of justice and lecogmsmg the 
claim of a native of the piovince, so emphatically enjoined by a lecent 
cucular of the Government. The empty patriotism and a desire lor 
social union pteaclied by these papeis fade away as soon as their self- 
interest is concerned. Then professions of a desne for social unifications 
aie veiy profuse when they tty to induce the people of BeJiar iu join 
the Congress. But where aie those philosophical preachings of patri- 
otism and love lor their biethien now? The Patnka, m oiuer to 
invoke the sympathy of the Congress men, attributes Hus simple case 
o! pure justice ollhe appointment of a native of the province to a halted 
on part ul the otiicials 10 wards the Bengalis 011 account ol the Congiess. 
If such is me idea of impartiality of the journals which profess to sup- 
port the Congress movenmet, we can only say that lire Congiess move- 
ment lias been only set on loot to satrsty lire greed of the Bengalis. 
If the Government is against the Bengali on account of the Congress, 
how is it that two gentlemen of then piovince have lately been 
gazetted to officiate in posts which could only uu filled by Euiopeau 
Civilians? I ney aie not gtatelul to the Government wnen any 
deserving merit is lecognisea, but as soon as any appointment is 
given to one outside then class, they begin to sirouer all suits of abuse 
and charges ut paiuahty and jobbeiyun the heads of the officials 
concerned.*’ 

We are afiaid there is a good deal of justice in that rebuke. The 
wi iter exposes the recklessness of the complaint so encigeticaily pre- 
ferred in so many quarters against the Dilector of Public Instruction, 
m regaid to the recent appointment of a successor to Baboo Nobin 
Chundcr Dey, Lecturer in Law at Patna. 

“ Baboo Abinasb Chundcr Chose is brother-in-law of Baboo Nobin 
Chunder Dey, tire pennanftut incumbent. When the health of the per- 
manent incumbent began to fail, he took leave on several occasions, 
and dining his absence, sometimes with the pennission of the Princi- 
pal, and sometimes, when the leave was for a longer period, with the 
pei mission of the higher authorities. Nobin Baboo made ins brother- 
in-law act in Ins place. Matters went on in tins way for some time 
until the permanent incumbent resigned. Baboo Abmash Chunder 
Ghose went on officiating until the teun of his appointment expired in 
December last. As the peimaneut incumbent had resigned, and the 
post had become vacant, the Principal invited applications from can- 
didates. Many Behai i and Bengali candidates applied, Abmash 
Baboo being one of them. At last the Pnncipal, with the permission 
of the Director, selected a Behai i distinguished graduate of the college, 
who has been appointed, and whose appointment has already been 
sanctioned by His Honur the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal.” 

That is a most satisfactory statement. The authorities could not 
have gone in a better spuit or way to 611 the vacancy. We much re- 
gret the mdiscreet criticism which not only unnecessarily harrasses the 
officials but causes Alienation in our own people. There can be no 
hope of unification when one section cannot brook the advancement 
of another. 

That Babu Abinash Chunder Ghose will complain is but natural. 


He is no doubt hardly treated, but it is a case of misfortune rather 
than of injustice. He has been deprived of no right, though bis 
claim has been over-ridden. And why should the newspapeis 
clamour over it ? It is entirely a personal and private matter. Baboo 
Abinash Chunder himself, if he is a tiue patriot, will console him- 
self with the reflection that Behar gains while he suffers. Wbat 
he loses will be a much-needed crumb of encouragement to a whole 
' Province. 

The redoubtable Baboo Bas.rk has given the world another surprize. 
He is coming— the conquering hero. From Kohima on the way he tele- 
graphs on the 15th July a horrible story of outrage on a temple and 
plunder of houses, including his own, at Manipur, by two British 
military officers, Special Correspondents of newspapers, which oc- 
curred on the 19th June, and for which he could get no redress — not 
even a hearing from the authorities. 

Last Saturday, in the Braluno defamation case against the flanga- 
tiibasi , the Chief Magistrate sentenced the proprietor to six months’ 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100, the publisher to 3 months 
and Rs. 50, and the pi inter to Rs. 50 only. 

We have received two formidable-looking pamphlets, one containing 
the Memorial of Giievance, as it is called, of certain Mahornedan 
inhabitants of Moorshedabad, all of the Sunni persuasion, to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, complaining most bitterly of the outrage on their 
religious feelings committed by the Shia* of the city, and praying that 
the labarrd and similar usages might cease ; and the other embody- 
ing the documentary exhibits referred to in the said memorial in proof 
of its allegations. The memorial is a long and elaborate represen- 
tation which criticizes the Mohairam Festival, condemning it as anti- 
Islamite, and goes into the origin of the Shia sect and the causes of 
its maintenance. Apaitftoin the present connection, this document 
is so important that we aie reproducing it for the benefit of our 
readers. The case has been made out so dearly from every point of 
view, that we do not see how the memorial can be answered. It is 
veiy oppoitune that Sir Chailes Elliott goes to Berhampore on 
the 22nd, for the question must be decided at once. The Moharram 
commences early next month. 


RE/S & RA WET. 

Saturday, July jS, lSgr. 

THE BAKRID DIFFICULTY IN CALCUTTA. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

The stern Semitic monotheism of Islam disdains 
the aid of superstitious or scenic accessories for sup- 
port of the Faith. Accordingly, its Feasts and Fes- 
tivals are few and far between. Of course, the Be- 
lievers make the most of their opportunities, and 
there is more zeal evidenced in their holidays than 
perhaps in those of any other creed more rich in 
picturesque effect in the yearly round of worship. 
Indeed, their glum and grim earne .mess frequently 
passes the bounds of social peace and order, in so 
much that their neighbours have reason to look for- 
ward with anxiety to the approach of their not even 
handful days of religious demonstration. Of these 
days, the chief is the Ecdozoha , popularly known as 
the Bakrid. As the Mahornedan day of sacrifice, it 
is the aversion of Hindus, specially of the Vaishnav 
persuasion, and Jains and Buddhists. It not unoften 
becomes the day of conflict between the followers of 
Mahomet and those of Vishnu or Siva. On that day, 
from time to time, during a thousand years, many 
mosques and temples have been washed with the 
blood of their respective votaries. It is a day of trial 
for the guardians of the peace and of watchful 
anxiety for the people. 

This year the great Festival fell yesterday, and had 
nearly proved disastrous to the, peace of the metro- 
polis. But the Police were wideawake and had been 
schooled by late reverses into wisdom, and managed 
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neatly to tide over the difficulty. Or else, there were 
dements of combustion sufficient to ignite a great 
conflagration. There was sufficient misunderstanding 
and bitterness ,of feeling for a serious and bloody 
collision of races and creeds in the heart of native 
Calcutta, to which the attack in Circular Road in May 
last were a scratch. 

The road called Machooa Bazar Street, which by a 
straight line connects the two main parallels of the 
town (Chitpore Road and Wdlington-College- 
Cornwallis Streets), taps a filthy and formidable slum 
peopled by the wilder representatives of Islam of a 
floating character and by settled Sikhs and the; de- 
scendants of the early Hindu owners of land in the 
quarter. Fifteen or twenty years back, few mild 
Hindus would have cared to venture out on a walk 
even in the day in that scowling neighbourhood. 
And, after nightfall, the boldest would hesitate 
to try that short cut instead of travelling by way 
of Colootollah Street. Matters are a good deal 
improved. Owing to a variety of causes, both 
Calcutta and her people are now better, and 
Machooa Bazar Street and Gera Talao Bus tee are 
not the dreadful places they were. Still, the bad 
odour has left behind a memory and the old leaven 
remains. It is highly inexpedient to let the rowdies 
and desperadoes of such a quarter a taste of blood, 
and it is fortunate that they were not allowed the op- 
portunity of having it. 

In this Machooa Bazar Street, premises No. 4 is 
a mosque, called the Machuas’ mosque, at which one 
Hafiz Mahammnd Musa, of Jounpur, reads the 
prayers under the high name of Imam. The reader 
whose mind is filled with visions of the imperial 
domes of Delhi and Agra ought to be told that 
the mosque is an unpretending house of prayer, 
occupying not all two cottahs, for there is a Halwai 
or confectioner’s shop which pays Rs. 1 r a month 
as rent. The mosque has just two rooms be- 
longing to it, one for prayer, and another used 
as a schoolroom for children learning Persian. 
On the West live Hindus, stalwart upcountrymcn 
from historic Sassaram. On the North of the road 
opposite the mosque is the Sikh Sangat. Until 
of late, these heterogeneous elements had always 
been living in mutual harmony. This may seem 
strange, considering the ill repute of the place. 
But the truth is that the disturbing element was 
confined the bloody Arabs, Africans, Malays and 
the more desperate of our own sailors (A '/id/dsis.) 

As the Mussulmans and Hindus lived peaceably 
as good neighbours in all other respects, so in respect 
of religion. Shins, Sunnis, Boras, Khojas, Sak- 
tas, Vnishnavs, Jains, Nanakshahis, were packed 
cheek by jowl one with another, and kept the obser- 
vances of their respective religions, without the least 
occasion for mutual jealousy. 

Latterly, the Mnhomedans showed a disposition to 
mischief. The stereotyped method of spiting the 
Hindus is to threaten to kill a cow. It is impossible 
for races who daily live on the flesh of the cow to 
conceive how the very idea of such a slaughter puts 
out the Hindus, including Jains, Sikhs and all. The 
Machooa Bazarces have for sometime been talking of 
the slaughter of the sacred animal, so the Hindus took 
good care that the horrid deed was not done. They 
mustered in force about the mosque on the day of 
the Bakrid to rescue the goddess incarnate by force 
and chastise the impious men. Last year, however, 
the Moslems gave the Hindus the slip and ac- 
complished their purpose. Seeing on the premises 


cows evidently intended for sacrifice, the Hindus 
ran to the Police for assistance in preventing the 
outrage. The Police came with them only to find 
the bodies of the decapitated cows. 

The simple Sikhs would in all likelihood have 
been “ sold ” again this year, but for the careful pre- 
parations of the Faithful. Thinking that the wor- 
shippers at the Sangat would take special precautions 
against a surprise and inflict on the Mahomedans a 
signal chastisement, the Imam, on Wednesday the 
15th instant, sought the protection of the Police. The 
Police repairing to the spot for inquiry warned the 
Hindus of what was in the air. So they made 
a counter-move. On Thursday, they applied to 
the Commissioner of Police praying that measures 
might be taken to prevent so gross an out- 
rage on their religious feeling as the killing of 
a cow. This was at • two in the afternoon. 
The inquiry of Superintendent Lamb of the previous 
day had elicited the fact that it had never been the 
custom at the mosque to sacrifice cows, and that it was 
only in the last year that any cows were killed. The 
Hindu application also was made over to Mr. Lamb 
for report. The Commissioner was utilising other 
agencies. In the afternoon, he went to the house of 
Moulvi Abdul Jubbar, the Magistrate of the North- 
ern Division, a gentleman of the highest probity and 
impartiality as well as unfeigned piety and, in con- 
sequence, likely to command the respect of his excited 
co-religionists. Mr. Jubbar promised to repair to 
the spot at 8 in the evening. Mr. Lambert preceded 
him there. Before him Mr. Lamb had gone and 
commenced his work at the Jorasanko Thana. This 
had the effect of drawing off the crowd from the 
vicinity in Machooa Bazar Street, so that the Com- 
missioner did not find more than some five hundred 
men near the mosque. Of course, the presence of 
so many high officials had the effect of multiplying 
the crowd. Mr. Lambert found both Hindus and 
Mussulmans in an excited state and tried to reason 
with them. 

He was joined by the Northern Division Magistrate, 
who impressed upon Hafiz Musa and his Mussulman 
supporters how it was not at all necessary, according 
to the doctrines of Islam, to sacrifice the cow at the 
festival of the Bakrid, and reminded them how they 
had always done at that very, mosque without 
slaughtering the cow, &c. The ground being thus 
prepared, Mr. Lambert asked the Hafiz Saheb to 
give an undertaking that he shall not slaughter any 
cow at the mosque, otherwise he, the Commissioner, 
might be compelled to issue an order forbidding such 
an outrage in the midst of Hindu houses. On the 
other hand, the Hindus were also told not to disturb 
the Mahomedans when at prayer in the mosque 
with their conch-blowing and gong-striking. The end 
of the conference was most satisfactory. The Hafiz 
and another gentleman, on the part of the congre- 
gation of the mosque, signed an agreement not to 
kill cows, and the chiefs of the Sangat also agreed 
to desist from making any noise during the pray- 
ers in the mosque. Thus the two parties became 
friends once more, and the crowd quietly dispersed 
to their homes. 

The Commissioner of Police showed great pa- 
tience and judgment in dealing with an ugly busi- 
ness. It was a stroke of policy to take Moulvi 
Abdul Jubbar. Mr. Lambert had evidently pro- 
fitted by his recent experience. A weaker man 
might have been cowed down by that experience, 
but we are pleased to note that Mr. Lambert kept 
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his head high as befits the Chief of the Metropo- 
litan Police. His decision and the bold front he 
presented, coupled with the persuasion of the Ma- 
gistrate, had the desired effect. 

The accounts in the morning press are utterly 
unreliable. The crowd of 8,000 existed in the 
imagination of the writer. There was no suspen- 
sion of traffic. And one of those who are said to 
have brought about the rapprochement polled the 
strings from behind. 

AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

The hero of the famous Tangail case, B.ibti Sashi 
Sekhar Datta, of the Subordinate Executive Service, 
seems to be too ambitious for fresh laurels to dis- 
charge his official duties quietly and in a lawful 
manner. His doings at Tangail are too well known 
to require recapitulation*. The Sessions Judge of 
Mymensing censured him severely for his " unworthy 
devices and subterfuges ” and, among others, made 
the following observations with regard to him : — 

“ I lie IJeptUy Magistrate has prevaricated so much in other matters, 
ami his whole conduct, as disclosed in his evidence, is so unworthy of 
the high and responsible office he holds, th.it I am unable to place 
any teliance on Babu Sashi Sekhar Datta’s disclaimer.” 

On appeal, the High Court gave, on technical 
grounds, a little white-washing to the character of 
our heroic Deputy. But the moral turpitude of his 
conduct in connection with the case was so flagrant 
that the superior Executive authorities were obliged 
to order his removal to another part of the country, 
where he might begin life anew with a larger stock 
of wisdom. His new sphere of power was the 
Sub Division of Kandi, in the District of Moorshcda- 
bad, which he took charge of about the month of 
June 1888.' We have not any authenticated papers 
before us as to his conduct here in the beginning. 
But if there is any truth whatever in reports, his 
Tangail experience fell flat upon him altogether. 
At any rate, there was a memorial against him by the 
people of the Sub-Division within a few months of 
his taking charge of it. An investigation was held 
thereupon by Mr. Dalton, the then Collector of the 
District, the result of which was that Baboo 
Datta received a warning, and the District Judge 
was ordered to submit a special report within six 
months regarding such of his decisions as might be 
appealed against. 

The order of Government was no doubt well meant. 
But it led to a state of things which bordered on 
anarchy. The worthy Deputy's nervous dread of 
being reported against by the Judge made him so 
anxious to avoid passing appealable sentences, that 
persons accused of the most serious crimes were 
either let off' scotfree*or punished with only a nomi- 
nal fine. Acquittals, summary trials and the harass- 
ment of complainants became the order of the day. 
The criminal classes found their opportunity and made 
the most of it. Even the landholders and other res- 
pectable classes took advantage of the new regime 
in order to gratify their respective grudges against 
neighbours, to settle boundary disputes and to attain 
other similar objects. In fact, the lex talionis was 
directly favored by the new Hakim to such an extent 
that he not only preached and recommended it from 
his magisterial bench, but, in some cases, had it 
enforced before his presence, disregardful altogether 
of the dignity of his court. 

This kind of leniency came to the notice of the 
District Judge and, being condemned by him, there 
followed a period of undue severity which, however, 
was of short duration, the sentences being, in the 


majority of cases, quashed on appeal. But whether 
lenient or severe in dealing with crimes and criminals, 
our Deputy Baboo never loses an opportunity to 
make the people under his rule miserable. We are told 
that his illegal orders, his variableness and his choice 
vocabulary of abusive epithets made his subordinates 
extremely uneasy and disgusted. At any rate, it is a 
significant fact that during his short but eventful rule 
three of the principal Amla, namely, the Sheristadar, 
the Nazir, and the Peshkar, retired on what pension 
they could get. The present Peshkar has also be- 
come so sick of his position that he has tendered his 
resignation, though it has not been accepted as yet. 

Nor is Mr. Datta more affable or kind towards the 
Police. From the evidence given by him in the 
I angail case, it appears that he was for several years 
in the department immediately concerned with crimes 
and criminals. To a certain extent, his sympathies 
and proclivities, as evidenced by his conduct, appear to 
be those of a Police officer. Whether that is so or 
not, it is said that, in displaying his command of 
Billingsgate and in enjoying the luxury of gloomy 
faces round him, he spares neither friends nor 
foes. During liis brief reign of three years at 
Kandi, at least four gentlemen have successively 
held the post of his Court Sub-Inspector. One 
of these gentlemen reported to the District Super- 
intendent about the treatment that he received at the 
hands of the Deputy. The head of the District 
Police settled the matter in a quiet way by trans- 
ferring the wronged Sub. to another place. His 
successor also was regaled with similar treatment, 
but when he was about to complain to his su- 
perior, the proud sub-divisional ruler demeaned him- 
self so far as to repair to the thana himself and to 
make an apology. 

As a typical case showing our illustrious Deputy’s 
carelessness and disregard for truth, we quote below 
the reference made to the High Court by the Dis- 
trict Judge of Moorshedabad : — 

1. S ibil Shaik complained against Gokul Mandnl and others clmg- 

i”K them wiili having committed rioting, The Deputy Magistral 

chew up dim ge of noting and llidt ; the accused persons produced 
evidenre for their defence which the Deputy Magistrate found to be 
wholly false, and convicted them of noting, 

2. A petition was presented by the accused persons praying that 
I should move the High Court to set aside the conviction on the giouml 
that two witnesses for the prosecution N.iyan and Ukhil.Jiad given 
evidence in his favor but lliat their depositions weie not kept wmh 
the record. In fact theie was nothing but a very slum cross-examina- 
tion of these witnesses with the record -no examination-in-chief «it all. 

.1 I called upon the Deputy Magistrate for an explanation and he 
leplied (see Ins letter No 235 of 14th June) “ N iy.111 as well as 
anothet Ukhil do not appear to have been more than cioss-ex .mimed ’ 
This appeared to me unsatisfactory, and I therefoie by my pioceedin,' 
of t he 1 8th June called upon him to say definitely whether theicMud 
been in fact any exanunation-in-chief of these witnesses or not ; to who h 
he leplied distinctly that there had not: his answet is given 111 the 
Magistrate’s letter No 715 °f the 2 <Sth June At my leanest the 
Magistrate went to Kandi and made an enquiry m pies^nce of th^ 
Deputy Magistrate, the result of whirl) is lit if lie find* that the wit- 
nesses were examined in chief, and that the depositions ate not fnili- 
roming. The Deputy Magistrate says, “ From ihe disc ussiori we have 
had, 1 think it vcryprobableth.it N.iyan and Ukinl ucie ex.iinined- 
in-ehief,” 

4. I have no doubt that this finding of the M igistnu* is roi rect, 
and that the first parts of the depositions wirn h wen- lecorded while 
the Deputy M agist tale wan 111 ramp were lost by the nine of his return 
to lieadquarteis, and I think that it is to be icgrctn-i lli it the Deputy 
Magistrate did not admit this at once. 

5. I submit that as the whole of the evidence t ilcen ,s not upon the 
record, the conviction and sentence should be sot ,.s. le ; and if the 
High Court think it necessity to older a new trid, I think that it 
ought to be made over to another Deputy Magistnie 

The proposal with which the District Judge con- 
cludes his letter shows clearly what amount of con- 
fidence he has in the Deputy Huzoor. As the record 
was lost, it was plainly the duty of Babu Datta t<* 
admit the fact at once. But, so long as he found it 
possible, he tried to make his supciior authorities be- 
lieve that the witnesses whose deposition was last 
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were only cross-examined and were never examined- 
in-chief — a kind of explanation which reminds one 
of the story of the company of drunkards who, under 
the influence ofliquor, killed one of their own in order 
to give completeness to a pantomimic representation 
of the Doorga Pooja and being brought before the 
Police, while yet tipsy pleaded that the victim of their 
frolic never possessed a head. 

From the above letter of reference, it would 
appear th.it the District Magistrate was deputed to 
hold an enquiry as to the existence and loss of the 
records in question. This was the second investi- 
gation held by the chief controlling authority of 
the district regarding the official conduct of our 
hero. These repeated investigations naturally 
made some of the ministerial officers and legal prac- 
titioners of the Sub-Division special friends and ob- 
jects of favor to their Huzoor, while those^vvho re- 
fused to sacrifice their conscience for the purpose of 
ingratiating themselves in his good graces are, it is 
said, being made to feel at every step what magis- 
terial displeasure means. 

One of the complaints against Babu Datta is that 
he holds his Court generally till a very late hour in 
the night, so that the litigants and their advocates are 
put to great inconvenience sometimes. At any rate, 
we have before us an affidavit in which the 
deponent swears that his case was taken up at 9 P.M. 
although his Mooktear was in Court till 8 p.m., and 
was told that the case was to be tried the next day. 
This Mooktear is one of those who, it is said, re- 
fused to give evidence in favor of the Deputy Baboo 
in connection with one of the investigations held 
by the District Magistrate. We are not disposed 
to believe the charge of unfairness against our hero 
upon mere ex fnxrtc statements. But he has not evi- 
dently the confidence of his official superiors or that 
of the people under his rule, and we think that it 
would be a great relief to all parties concerned if the 
Government of Sir Charles Elliott would give effect to 
the recently gazetted order of his transfer, instead 
of allowing him to stick to his present post. 

THE MANIPUR DEBATE IN THE LORDS. 

On the 22nd June, there was a sort of supplementary 
debate on Manipur — this time in the House of Lords. It 
was opened by Lord Ripon by a motion for fresh papers. 
He was of opinion that either the exiled Maharaja should 
have bcctf restored to the throne or the actors in the 
revolt of September last punished. It was no wise policy 
to acquiesce in the result and yet punish the principal 
party in the revolt. Whatever the policy adopted, its exe- 
cution ought to have been immediate, and carried out 
openly, lie would not encourage the arrest of a man at a 
Durbar. He regretted that there were not more than forty 
rounds of ammunition for our troops, nor no guns taken. 
He thus condemned the “mediocrity” argument of the 
Under-Secretary of State for India in the Lower House : — 

“One tiling he was quite sm elite Sect chit y fm India would deny, 
mid he himself felt bound to enter his stiongest protest against it. 
They had been told in the other House that the tine explanation of 
the conduct of the Government of india was that they made it the 
puncipa! point in then policy to lemove the Senaputty fiom Manipur 
because he was a man of great anility and force of character. The 
Senaputty, it appealed, was considered dangemus because he was able j 
and it was stated that the policy of successive Governments of India 
had ever been to systematically discourage talent, and always to 
lewaid mediocrity. In tbe fiist place, it was gross exaggeration to 
desenbe the* Son ipittty as a man of gieat ability and force of character, 
for he appealed to he possessed of no unusual amount of capacity. 
At the same time, however, he seemed to have been a man with an 
extraotdinaiv amount of vigour and popularity among the Manipuns. 
Such rash explanations as those to which he had referred were capable 
of causing a gieat amount of mischief. (Hear, hear.) They would be 
repeated in every native newspaper in India, and discussed in every 
bazar. They would be commented upon with pain by our friends, and 
would give secret triumph to our enemies ; they would alarm the 
native Princes, while they would fill with just indignation the minds of 
many able men with natural and laudable ambition,” 


The absurd cry for a Foreign Minister for India, as 
might be expected, found no favor with Lord Ripon. 
He deprecated the idea of the Viceroy not being his own 
Foreign Minister in India, and believed such a change 
would be highly distasteful to the native Princes. Regard- 
ing the Manipur trials, 

“he ceitaiuly was of opinion that condign punishment should be 
awarded to those who had had any hand in the massacre. But he had 
seen it stated that, while the Regent had been acquitted of coni- 
plicity in the murder of Mr. Quinton and his companions, he had been 
condemned, to death f>r the ctime of high treason. He hoped they 
would be told by her M.»jest>\ Government that it was not intended to 
carry out that sentence. To* carry it out would be to weaken the effect 
of the punishment on the men really concerned in the murdeis.” 

Lord Ripon concluded his speech with a reference to 
the Queen’s Proclamation, and urged on his brother peers 
to discountenance the annexation of Manipur : — 

“ What he was most anxious about was to obtain, if possible, from 
the Government a declaration of the principle upon which they intended 
to deal with Manipur. He most earnestly hoped and tiusted that 
they would be enabled to say that they had no idea of annexation. 
(Hear, hear.) There were people always ready to cry out for annexa- 
tion, but he hoped nothing would he done that would shake the faith 
and confidence of the native Princes, who believed that their rights 
rested firmly on the pledges contained m the royal proclamation, and 
that they would dwell in peace and security under British rule. 
(Opposition cheers.)” 

The Secretary of State for India replied to the points 
raised by the cx-Viccroy. As to annexation, Lord Cross 
“ had no hesitation in stating, as a broad principle, that he 
and the Viceroy had not the smallest intention of addiug to those 
te intones of British India which were now possessed by the Crown, 
unless it became an absolute necessity to do so. Annexation in the 
present case would, in the first place, be a punishment upon a gieat 
number of people who had given no offence ; it would undoubtedly 
involve an application of the cumbrous machmeiy of British law to 
Manipur, with considerable expense and trouble ; it would also, pei- 
h.,ps, breed discontent among the inhabitants of a country where 
le venue collections had been so carelessly earned out, if they weie 
propei ly conducted; and it might give to native princes a mistaken 
idea of the policy of her Majesty’s Government. At the same lime he 
thought the native chiefs, supposing tne facts were such, after what 
had "taken place, as to make it an absolute necessity for annexation, 
would see that the cucumstances of the case weie peculiar. Person- 
ally, he was decidedly against annexation— (cheers)— but he would 
give no opinion at all upon the annexation of this particular province 
until he heaid the opinion of the Viceroy.” 

With regard to the question of punishment, 

“ he quite admitted theie was a gieat distinction to t>e drawn between 
those who had been found guilty of muider and those guilty of making 
war, and they might trust that any lecommendatiuns made to the 
Viceroy to temper justice with mcicy would have full consideration at 
his hands. But the views of the Vicctoy, however, weie not likely to 
reach her Majesty’s Government for some little time, as three weeks 
had been granted to the Senaputty m which to appeal to the Govern- 
ment of India." 

As to Member for Foreign Affairs, he disliked the idea. 
At the same time, “ he was happy to state that it was in 
contemplation to strengthen the Foreign Department of the 
Council by the appointment of an Assistant Secretary.” 

Lord Cross claimed for the British Government the right 
“ to settle the succession in all the dependent states under its 
rule. This was a principle which he believed was thoroughly 
understood, and if it were held to be true generally, it was 
more specially applicable to the State of Manipur. 

Speaking of the September revolt, he continued : — 

“ q here was no doubt that it was the benaputty who was the cause 
of the revolt, iheie having been a quauel among the biotheis in icgaid 
to the succession, and the Mahaiaja, not being strong enough to hold 
his position, 1 an away. At any rate, it had been shown that the 
Senaputty was the leader of the levoli, eyid had used such povveis as 
lie possessed to the mischief of the Stale and the distuibauce of the 
public peace. Theie was no doubt tint he was a bad man and to say 
it was because he was an able and independent man tint lie was put on 
one side was to say what was absolutely opposed to fact and common- 
sense. Indeed, he (Lord Cross) found it difficult to understand how 
such a statement could be made, «nd if any words of Ins could have 
weight with die native Princes of India he was sure they need have no 
feai°of any of their number being removed because they weie able and 
independent. (Hear, hear.) On the contrary, such men would al- 
ways be gladly welcomed by the Indian Government, the difficulty 
being not so much to remove them as to find them. (Hear, hear.) ” 
Lord Cross justified the order for the expulsion of the 
Senaputi, but repudiated any idea of treachery in his arrest 
at Durbar : — 

“ There were durbars and durbars, and everybody knew that in this 
case the durbar was to be a court, and that the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India would be pronounced at it. No attempt was made t° 
induce tbe Senaputty to go to the durbar on false pretences. Person- 
ally, he should entirely discourage such a course as that of arresting 
a man at ?i durbar, and it appeared that an arrest in durbar was never 
thought of till March 21, and the Viceroy had no notice that such an 
attempt was to be made. (Hear, hear.) He knew it was said the Viceroy 
gave a qualified sanction to what took place : but it was one thing t<> 
authorise a thing, and another to sanction it after it had beta done. 
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MONGIIYR. 

Junta] pen e, July />, rSgr. 

The flight of locims has of late been greatly on the increase 
here. Their appearance in this part of the Province, has materially 
affected the local crops, &c., especially in Bhagulporc. I hear no less 
than 80 to 90 biggahs of land, containing indigo plants, have been 
spoiled. In fact, I do not remember such a very large number 
ol them appearing of late. 

Owing to a number of interesting criminal cases, the Monghyr 
magistrate’s court is nowadays frequented by a number of Bengal 
J3arri$ters-at-lavv, both European and native. * 

The new Agent, Major R. Gardiner, a. e., of the East Indian 
Railway Company, accompanied by the Chief and Consulting 
Engineers being out by special train for inspection of wav and 
works on the line, paid a vast to the Locomotive workshops on 
Monday last, the 13th instant. They minutely inspected the 
rolling mills and other plant and machinery in the \arious shops. 

The want of rain is keenly felt. In consequence of the pro- 
tracted drought, the weather lias become unbearably hot. The 
people can have scarcely a sound sleep at night. The cholera has 
alicady made its appearance, both at Jamalporc and Monghvr, two 
cases in the European quarter of ilic town having proved fatal. In 
the neighbouring villages, the disease has assumed an epidemic form. 

A M A HOME DAN MEMORIAL. 

TH1C SUNNI PROTEST AGAINST THE S 1 1 1 A TAflAA'/U. 

[ Continued J tom page JJJ ] 

17. This difference about a single point naturally led to others. 
From secular to religious, the step was ca»y. Claiming gieatcr 
fidelity to the interests of the Prophet’s family than Ins own people, 
the v came to profess more punctiliousness in regard to his teaching. 
The Schism was soon complete. Under cover of being moie 
Mussulman than the Arabs— -the offspring of the Companions of 
the Apostle of God- -the Persians strayed farther and farther away 
from Islam. They made a lip avowal of the highest attachment 
to His Holiness Mahamad a convenient cloak for dethroning him— 
at least relegating him to a really subordinate position — in favour 
of his sou-in-law. In their scheme, Ha/rat Mahamad is a mere 
name— the instrument of Revelation to be sure, but of little prac- 
tical moment in the worship of the Believers. 1 1 is progeny ate 
the more important figures, the centre of interest being his son-in- 
hw. They tried to set up a Koran of their own, but failed. Of 
the 'Traditions of the Piophct which foim the essential supplement 
to the Koran, they made light of, and supplied their own supple- 
ment, with anecdotes of their own creation and the explanations 
and casuistry of their own doctors. In fine, if they could not quite 
condemn, they tried to supersede, and wh -re supersession was im- 
possible they overlaid the canonical scriptures with new matter on 
which they laid the chief stress. 'They began with changing the 
wellknown Mahomedan Confession of Faith bv seating an impudent 
and blasphemous rider on it. The formula was, as it is and will 
remain to the end of time, “ No God but God — Mahamad the 
Piophct of God.” It was alteted into— “No God but God— 
Mahatnad the Prophet of God— Ali the Vicegerent of God.” No 
more confounded heresy could be imagined. Jt was certainly a 
clear abanconmcnt of the Faith foretold by tlm Prophets of the 
Favoured Race and revealed by the last of the Ord-T. After thit, 
nothing else need surprise. 'Thu;, in their system the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Places— by which is meant Mecca and Medina —that 
pilgrimage which is the one visible mark of loyalty of the Believei < 
towards the Founder of the Faith and the consecrated seats of his 
race— was to all intents and purposes suppressed. 'The lloj was 
not interdicted in so many ivoids, but cam * to be regarded as an 
act of superfluous piety. Their Holy Place por cv < <///:< e is the plain 
of Kvrbala, made memorable in connection with the martyrdom of 
Hossein, and the tomb of that Iinam is the indLpcns.ihlc'pilgiimag' 1 . 
'Fhc divine doctrine of marriage in the illustrious Koran they do 
graded by the intrusion of a system of unlimited concubinage und«-r 
the name of Muto. Some of the details of their canons regarding 
the relations of the sexes are too horiihle for mention. 'The acme 
or degrad’oion was 1 cached in the f.ivoiitc doctrine of folio, bv 
which the Shia is peimittcd without reproach or sin to pass him-.clf 
mf as a Sunni, Christian, Hindu, Buddhist, or even arhci.t, when it 
milts him. This formal sanction ol HyporiLy in the most essential 
subject is the unenviable distinction of this liuly Persian Cteed. 
How different the example of the martyred saints whom these men 
degrade by professing to follow ! 

18. Such a miserable pretence of Religion -such an organization 
f jf falsehood and licentiousness in the name of Prophets and Saiirs 
—Your Memorialists might well ask a civilized Government to put 
down as a reeking nuisance. But Government is exceedingly 
Scrupulous and cautious on this head, as the Government of aliens 
a vast Empire distracted by innumerable varieties of /aith has 
need to be. Nor do Your Memorialists care to see the hcretics’s 
descent to everlasting misery arrested by the fiat of Power, if the 
wretched men themselves do not see the error of their wavs. Ail 
that Your Memorialists want is tt) have the excesses of bigots, 


schismatics and innovators stopped— to sec the mischievousness of 
the sect in question punished and, above all, their attacks on th*' 
true Believers prevented. 

19. Your Memorialists have represented Shftiism as the creation 
of Persian spite against their conquerors and converters by force. 
At best, it was the fond device of Persian patriotism. It was the 
only way the Persians could think of for nursing their self-respect 
as a race and preserving their individuality as a nation. This is proved 
bv the subsequent histoiy of the Schism too. Shiaism never spread. 
Indeed, it was never propagandist. It sufficed the Persians and 
they were content with it for themselves, without particularly caring 
to embrace oilier nations in the same communion. Oiiginallv, 
when the opportunity ofVeicd, some efforts were made in that 
direction, but without success. E'rom fitst to last, Shiaism lus not 
only flourished only in Tran, but has been confined to it. It has 
been an attribute of race, too, being confined to Persians or men 
with Pcisian blood. If it is found any where out of Persia, it will 
be found to have been carried theic by Persians. That is the wav 
it is met with in scarcely half a dozen spots in India. In Afghanis- 
tan, it is the faith of the handful ot Ku/ilbashes— Persian emigrants, 
maintained by the rulcisas a resouice against the defection of the 
natives. The Empire of Islam is vast-- more stupendous in extent 
than the dominion of any other Creed— extending from the shores 
of the Atlantic Ocean to the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, from the Cape of Good Hope to the plains of Kamskatka, 
cmbiacing a slice of Europe, a great part of Asia and 11 earl v the 
whole of Africa. With the infinitesimal exception ot Peisia, the 
whole of that grand Conquest of the Faith is Orthodox ground. 
Even in Persia, specially in the hindering disniets, there is a strong 
Orthodox minoiity. India has always been Orthodox. Formerly, 
Heresy was in some repute at some places under the influence of 
certain Persian families, as EA/abal, Patna, and Moorshedabad. 
But this was mere scenting ; it was, for the most part, an affair of 
the sound and fury of festivals and shows and superstitious de- 
monstrations to which the original inhabitants of the country were 
partial. The heart of the country was untouched. 'The Hindus, ever 
ready for multiplying the members of their already crowded pan- 
theon, gladly accepted a new triad consisting of Ali and Hasan and 
Ho.sscin. The lower class of* Mussulmans, recruited from the low- 
est classes of the country, with the Hindu instinct for torn os ho fully 
developed, were also open to a little bribery with grants for the 
put pose of the Moharram. Then, women arc everywhere inclined 
to superstition. Beyond these circumstances and the general diaw- 
back of ignorance iii certain classes of people or parts ot the 
country, India, from the Throne of Solomon to the Chirragong 
Hills and from Cashmere to Cape Comorin, has always been 
thoroughly Orthodox, 

20. At Lucknow, inde.'d, there used to be great fuss about the 
progress of the “ established Church.” The Urdu ncwspapcis 
talked of conversion to the Royal Faith cti mane, Enquiry reduced 
the triumph of Shiaism to the king’s sweeper and his lastemcn— if 
the most degraded of Hindu outeastes could be called of caste at 
all* -having been tempted to improve their status by turning 
Mussulmans under His Majesty Wajid Ali Shah’s religious instriu- 
rion and auspices— Pitdjlp. Thar is about the sum total of any 
convcision 011 any scale. Oil the other hand, although the <. 0111 1 
was Shia, Oudli jvas Oithodov. The very District around the 
capital was Sunni to the backbone. Even at the capital, Sunnism 
ewut'-d thorough respect. No nonsense of abusing th<a> Leaders of 
rlo: Fiith would be toleiatcd by the loimidablc Afghan clement. 

0 1 the f'*w oc«*ision:> th it offence, real or fancied, was given, tin’ 
sheets of Lucknow w;io drenched with blood from Sunni re 
semnunt. 

2(. Ar. a rule, whether in metropolitan Oudli or in metropoli- 
tan B ngal, the Shit ml -is or magnates were far too sensible m 
m irate the ovei whelming Oithodox majority. The\ h Id theii 
Mohttram Festival and had their proo* stons and their theatrical 
exhibitions and tlwre was an end of ir. There was no offence and 
them was no quarrel. The Oithodox themselves, many of them, 
in their ignorame or laxity, would have bum soirv at the abolirion 
of the demonstrations. Sik h as were etnp! y» veiumly looked lot- 
ward to the ptosp :ct of the holiday. 

2*. Ac all other plat's at Delhi and Agra and Hjder.ibad - 

01 rhodox caoitaE, seats ol Sunni pow :r or influence -it was wholly 
difTerent. Th etc no such idolatrous exhibition, were permitted. 
There was toleration to Shiaism, but it was not allowed to sh<n l 
r lie Mu.sulmaub with the sight of the, to rh-m, worst form ot 
idoLtry-the making tin* sainted Chiefs of Islam themselves the 
objects of idol irrous show and worship. Since then, with th * 
Britbh Asccndemy, mitteis have improved for the Shias. Thev 
have had more scope lor th ir idolarrous zeal. 'Their public 
exhibition of passion at the martyrdom of Hosscin was allowed to 
be conducted through sp-mfLd routes in a quiet way. Still, mueli 
as under British protection they were relieved of fears from th * 
overwhelming numbers of the Orthodox, the possibility of heretic d 
impudence was out of the question. It was as much as the Shu^ 
could hope for that they should be allowed to go in solemn lnouie 
ing procession to tluir mock plain of Kcrbela to bury their mate- 
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believe oiflim. In t hose great Mahomedan, bat not Shia, cities 
ami SU'.I) o r h*r places only, indeed, the Moharram becomes a toler- 
ably rcsiv’i raid _• ceremony— a procession of mourning — dissociated 
from mmy mi e :t nutsie and wild shrieking. The least disposition 
to noi'e an 1 defiance of the general sentiment of Islam was sure to 
be visited with severe chastisement by an enraged people. 

23. Jf Moorshedabad was somewhat of an exception, there was 
a paiiirul.tr reason for it. Though the established Religion of the 
Empire was orthodox, this city had become the capital of a Sliia 
satrapy when the British came to power. And for a full century 
and a half it has becti under the influence of a Shia court main- 
tained bv British generosity. The Feasts and Festivals and Shows 
ot this Nizamat have been the wonder of travellers and the admira- 
tion of distant provinces. Happily, the Chiefs of the House have 
alwajs borne their honours well and used their advantages 
of position with due moderation. Their Moharram exhibitions 
were brimful of pomp and circumstance and, above all, of noise, 
but they carefully eschewed every other cause of offence. 
There was no indulgence in that lowest dissipation in the name of 
religion-— the Taharra or showering of curses on the heads of the 
holiest Chiefs and Founders ot the Faith. If on any occasion any 
individuals in the Nizamat processions ever broke out in anathema, 
the head of the Nizamat disowned him and apologised for the ac- 
cident and endeavoured to remove all causes of irritation in future. 
The present Nawab Bahadoor has followed this good example of 
his noble Father and his house. Indeed, he has, acting in the true 
spirit of this liberal Age, even gone beyond his predecessors 111 the 
right path. Unfortunately, there has come a great degeneracy in 
the Family, and, with one or two exceptions like Jaafer Mirza Saheb, 
his brothers are imbued with different principles. Without his 
wide experience, they see not with him, and without his respon- 
sibility for conduct they act not like him. Pampered in idleness, 
devoid ol occupation, surrounded by worthless companions, they have 
grown up in a spirit of religious intolerance and persecution, which 
is a source of annoyance to their neighbours of other creeds. Their 
malevolence is naturally greatest against the Mahometans of the 
Orthodox persuasion. Against them they have opened war with 
every sort of demonstration of insult towards Islam in its highest 
names that the fertility of Infidel ingenuity or the depravity of In- 
fidel taste, might suggest. To begin with, they revived the blas- 
phemy ot the Taharra. During the last Moharram, under their lead 
or countenance, this profanity was indulged in in the public 
thoroughfare, uiukr piotcction ot Authority as it were, certainly 
under the eye of the Police and magistrate accompanying the Shia 
Procession. No wonder that there was a scuffle between the Ma- 
homcdans am) the Shias. That scuffle in due course went up as a 
subject for adjudication to the criminal courts, and the justice of 
courts was meted out according to their mechanical methods. It is 
usual in such serious breach -of the peace cases in British Indian Ju- 
dicature to punish both sides. To Your Memorialists’s misfortune, 
even that partial dibit at a truly blind justice was not observed on 
this occasion. Nor was this, as Your Memorialists have intimated at 
the outset, wholly unexpected. By way of fitting pi elude, the 
Police ancsted only the Sunnis, for the universal 1 casein that the*** 
were poor, and lor the special reason that they attacked with blows 
whereas the Shias, though aggressors, did not go beyond exeicising 
their lungs. Thus disadvantaged, the aggrieved Sunnis were left 
no other wav of showing how injured they were than that of bring- 
ing countc* chai ges against the Shias. No sooner had they taken 
this step than the members of the Nizamat family were fued with 
uncommon reverence for Authority and its Clnistian representatives. 
They frequently waited upon the British head of the District, and 
tlfeir demeanour was as modest as possible. Your Memorialists do 
not impute motives, but they must be allowed to lament culpable 
indiscretion in neglecting the decencies of official life. The Ma- 
gistrate was but a human being and he should not have allowed 
himself to be the objective of pointed personal adulation, nor placed 
himself within the possibility of misundetstandiug. There is matter 
enough in the rccoids to explain the upshot of the two sets of eases, 
but the explanations popularly given in the District arc not calc u- 
latcd to enhance (he credit of Governm.ut. Nor can even sober 
men be wholly reconciled to the result that the Sunnis were pun- 
ished and the Shias all let oil, and this notwithstanding t li c Magis- 
trate’s frank admission that there had been the Taharra pro- 
nounced— that gage of battle thrown to the Sunnis— in the Mo- 
harram procession of the 27th August last. The records in the 
cases have been printed and arc hereunto annexed as a general 
Appendage for convenience of Government for reference. They 
will, it is believed, bear out Your Memorialists’s remark that every- 
thing was done in these cases except that substantial justice which 
the people expect and without which mere technical accuracy is a 
mockery. As for political justice, it entirely escaped the Head of 
the eminently political District of Moorshedabad. It was justice 
of the same school as that of the Subordinate Judge of the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs who lately, dubtlcss in accordance with the 
strict provisions of law and rules of evidence, decreed the mosque 
on the Upper Circular Road in Calcutta to a Hindu purchaser of 
the land on which it stands, to be demolished by him-^-a judgment 


which led to a formidable emute. The Magistrate did not, in 
a place like Moorshedabad, recognise the need of teaching a lesson 
to the irresponsible rowdies, who, much more in fun than in faith 
had started this new apple of discord among the Mahomedans. Still 
less did lie perceive the prime and indispensable necessity, as a poli- 
tical measure, of condign chastisement on those who, in disregard 
of the Nawab Bahadoor’s manifesto, and in defiance of magisterial 
proclamation, had dared to indulge in the dangerous dissipation of 
the Taharra in the streets of Mahoinedan Moorshedabad, 

24. Your Memorialists are far from expecting or even wish- 
ing to sec fnen convicted on insufficient evidence. The punctilious- 
ness of courts is the defence of the subject. It was generally believed 
at the moment that there was sufficient evidence against not the 
Shias only but individual Shias. The Taharra is admitted by Mr. 
I.ummi. Can any reasonable man doubt that it was pronounced bv 
the leading Shias or under their immediate auspices and personal 
protection? And was it not the duty of Authority to leave no stone 
unturned to gather evidence enough to have such dangerous peace- 
breakers and enemies of order brought to account? In the 
amenities of intercourse with the polished princelings of a pensioned 
court, the gravity of the issue was wholly ignored. Nothing in 
jutidical literature or history is nobler than the emanation of the 
British mind that it is better that ten guilty persons should escape 
than that one innocent man should suffer. But that is a principle 
for courts and to be confined to courts. It would be out of 
place anywhere else. It would be simply dangerous in camps. 
The justice of stares, too, is different. In the sphere of states- 
manship, highhandedness may be true legality, and severity a 
roundabout humanity. Hence the extraordinary powers vested by 
law itself in the Executive. But even without recourse to extra- 
ordinary provisions, there was sufficient material in the three Police 
prosecutions of last year (marked A. B. and C. in the Appendix) 
on which the Magistrate could have come down upon the lordly dis- 
turbers of the public peace and reassured the great Mahoinedan 
community. Instead of that, the wav in which the riots were dealt 
with only promoted ill feeling between classes and led to no end of 
fruitless litigation. 

25. Nothing can exceed the contumacy of the Moorshedabad 
Princes in this matter. They who should have been the last have 
taken the lead. Surely, it is not for this that they are maintained at 
the expense of the people. Prosecution or no piosecution, a warn- 
ing— an unmistakable word fiom the Collector was sufficient to keep 
them siraight. But that word has to this day been withheld. 

26. Your Memorialists submit that even admitting for argu 
merit’s sake the Shias to belong to Islam, the Taharra can never be 
held to be a legitimate religious ceremony. It is not enjoined in 
either Koran or Hadis— the onlv two sources ol Mahomedan Belief. 
Your Memorialists, having never heard any authority given by the 
Shias for the strange practice, conclude that it must be of no es- 
sential or obligatory character, and they have reason to believe tha: 
many good Shias omit it. Even taking those Shias at their woru 
who insist on the imlispensablcness of the ' taharra , the proceeding is 
of a nature which cannot be tolerated in public. Fo allow it would 
be to set a most evil example of religious intolerance and quarrel- 
someness to all demodulations. 'Fo the Sunnis in pai titular, it 
would be at once an outrage and a challenge to prove the sincerity 
of their profession by coming to blows. It may or it may not be 
the duty of the Shias, professing as they do to be Mussulmans, to 
revile the first three Caliphs, friends, relations, and companions-in- 
arms of Mahamad and cailiest members and Elders of his infant 
Church. There can be no question that it is the duty of the 
Sunnis to resent the insult to their Faith and its earliest revered 
Chiefs alter the Prophet. Therefore a public Taharra means a 
menace to the public peace and order — a call to zealots to shed 
blood. In the nature of things, therefore, ii anybody could not 
hope to save his soul without the Taharra , he must not shout it in 
the ears of any other man, and by no possible chance in the hearing 
of a Sunni. 

27. 'Phis rule is everywhere followed. It is the rule even in 
places where Shia influence is paramount. And for very good 
reasons. It may be that a court is Shia, but then the country at 
large may be Sunni. And this latter is invariably the case out 
of Persia. In India, there arc Shia Houses, once powerful and now 
pensioned oft*, as there are Sunni Houses — any number of them ; 
but in not a single instance is there anywhere a Shia people. So 
throughout the world. Thus poor Shiaism out of Persia is per 
force condemned to nurse its provoking impudences and preposter- 
ous wrath in secret. Sometimes the Chief is Shia whereas his 
Minister is Sunni. Hence, in some cases from a expediency and 
in others in delicacy, the Taharra is omitted, or, what is practically 
the same thing, perhaps rclagatcd to the inmost recesses of the 
seraglio. At Delhi, at Lucknow, at Hyderabad, at Calcutta, there 
is no Taharra. The law courts of Upper India, headed by the 
High Court, have pronounced against the Taharra . The Chief of 
Indian Shias, His late Majesty Wajid Ali Shah of Oudh, proclaimed 
the Taharra down. Nor is that all. Above every other authority 
in this question, His Majesty the Shah of Persia, the Caliph of the 
Shias, has formally forbidden it. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECH AM'S PILLS 

A BE uni vei sally ad- 
mined to be win lit 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, sin ii 
as Wind and Pain in 
tlte Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Dmwsmess, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
II eat, Loss of Appetite, 
„ Shortness of Hi eat h, 

Cmistivess, Scurvey and Ulciuheson ilic Skin, 
Disuirljed Sleep, Fiiyhtlnl l)re.im>, ami all 
Nervous and I nunblin.j Sensations, 
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Wholesale Depots ( tree Sttee\ 

CALCUTTA: 


The Jn v/ dose 
give f chef m twenty 
minutes, 'this is no tic- 
tion,fot they h.«ve done 
it in countless cases. 

Eveiy sulfeter is 
eai nestly requested to 
tiyone Box of these 
Fills, and they will be 
in knowledges! to be 

WOE HI A* GUINEA 
A FOX 

For females of all 
ages these Hills aie 
invaluable. No female 
s b o u i d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstiuc- 
timi or 11 regularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon icstoie females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d inbust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w Ii o 
have tiled them, and 
found t h e benefits 
wlut h ai e ensuied by 
then use. 

I’m* a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gest ion, and all I )isoi - 
Uei s oi the Liv cr , they 
ad like magic , and a 
few doses u ill b e 
found to woik won- 
deis on the most im- 
poitant oigans in the 
li u m a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, icstoie the long 
lost complexion, bung 
bat k the keen edge of 
appetite, ana aiouse 
into ,inion with the 
losehud of licaith the 
whole phy sic d euei vy 
of tl^e human liame 
'rheseaief.n ts testified 
to continually by mem- j 
bers o| all cl.i*i-ies of j 
society , and one of the* J 
best guai anti e - i i the 
Net vous .mo I ).*•», lna 
t«*cl is BEKUIAMS 
FILLS /Mae the 
A attest Sale of ain 
Patent Medium m 
the l To/ id 


FOR SALE 

Pn * 7V.w annas. Postage one nna, 

SPEECHES 

ON Till-: 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. So.I.Ip, int. 0 d.u inu ,| le 11, || j„ Council, 
n. E. the \ iceioy, on the same (lav, 

Sir A. SoBIjIp, on the p.issino of the Dillon 
t9th Match, 

The Raja of Bhmga, 

r, " ; H.n.’lrle Ran |i.,h.icHir Krislimiji l.nksh- 

man Nu)k ir, r l.l' , 

The Mon’ble P. F. Hutchins, 
ll "' i-mmeii.nn-dovcrnor of Benunl, 

f he Vii-n.,,. ’ 


H, H. the V 


iceio) , 


with 


Ciicular fioin the Home Depai tmenCto 
Local Goveimnents 
on the Administration of the Art, 
Published by Go\ eminent. 

Apply to the Manager, Peis and Payyel , 
r, Uckoor Hull’s Lme, Wellington Street, 
C.dcutta. 

GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S„ 
Zlonnrapathh Pi ,u ti lionet , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Snrar's Chaiitable Honicuop.v 
tluc Dispensai y, wheie he attended that emi- 
nent man of sciein e and physician in liis 
Clime every day, lerordmg his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his tieatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mitzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahemlia Ld Shear’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHANI) DU ITS STREET, 

( Pe.iuon Street^) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent R-». 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Kail) Ptosano Dey, 
j.!, Killy Dass Smghee’s Lane. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Pavels A Voyages in Bengal’’ 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 


J » V 


the Author of 


Tiavels A Voyages in Bengal. 
Cam rj 1 1 a 

Pets Pa wet Office. 


THE age of consent hill. 

fllllK following publications by the Calcutta 
-L Committee in suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent loll maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Sqii tie, at No. 1, Uckoor Dim’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Ba7.11 Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the* Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Yiccioy. Half 
anna. 

v The Bengali ti .inflation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. I he Ooidoo translation of the MePnmial. 
Half anna. 

5. 1 he (tai kltadhan iyav.ul<t by pandit 
Kamnatli iaikaiatna (of Santipoi e), author of 
l' a video Pdfva (1 Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the lyai'ostn in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M \ , lit,. Professor of Sansknt, Fiesideucy 
C’ollege, and a pieface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OK Til K 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
at nus 

Four th Indian Xa/ional Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

ke printed with additions and alterations flout. 
Peis Payyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. F. Vaima, and 
at the office of the Advamte , at Liu know, and 
at the office of “ Reis A Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

In Pamphlet' P/ue f annas 
01 o < opie-, for a Rupee, 

AlillV lil-KHti: ANIMATION' 

W ilh .!)«*( tal lefeiem e to tin* Oiicstion of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

/•> Can. AX DP nil' HHAPShV. 

Apply In A’<i\ ’ A' nfCur, Call uttri. 


M OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son G rim is 
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sample boxes of the Fills at the following 
’•ut's 9 x />d. size 8 annas per box. is 1 p 2 d. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s <)d, size 2 Rupees per 
Ih, x. These rates do not include the cost of 
p«»siag Cj cvjiich will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers caft obtain 
^fiolesale rales on application. 


FRICK : 
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„ im*i e registemig sulisc 1 ibers ... „ 5 

,, Oicl111.11 y pmchasers ... ... ,, 0 
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I, Uckooi Dull s Lam*, Weilingiou Stieet, 

C.duilla. 
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* - I'mlwies, IMp, Lruconl,^,, j e .„ly symptoms of .l.^ase, :,ml they will (i„H 

Dyseuiei y, Kheumptism, Faialysis, Intermit- 7 1 

teui fever, Jauiulue, Luet, Spleen, Aleicini.il : remedies to be highly noies- 


i lollnwnf a Pills and ihntment nic reme- 
dies which should iiiv.n 1 ihly be taken bv 
tiavcdleis m seaic h of health, ph*asme nr 
business. Many dehucuous iiilliiem.es are 
constantly at work m fuoign ebines, tending 
in drtei im ate th<> health ; th«sr and the altr 1- 
ed conrlitmirs r>f life will entail on those who 
ti ivel the necessity of carefully attending to 


Er upturns and Cholera and almost all the incur - 
able diseases winch have been given up fry 
doctois and kabu ijs as liopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapftdly cuied ny me within 40 days. 
Certificates of i.cdual euies are constantly le- 
ceived. Medicines c.m be sent to the mufu.ssil 
on leceipt of puuctilais of the disease. Unam 
H ikun Rliedoynatti Moitia, 46, Mooklar.nn 
Baboo’s Sued, Chmebagan, C*iJcutui. 


snry, the ncimn of the Fills being purifying 
and s» lengthening and of gient set vice in 
cases of fever, ague, and all inflammatoiy 
diseases, whilst the Ointment is a sovereign 
cine in cases of pi.ps, had legs, bad breast-, 
wounds and ulcers. Holloway’s remedies do 
1 nut deteriorate by change of climate. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All onr Watches Guaranteed for 2 years, 

PEICE IRS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer halanre to 
prevent variation in extremes uf tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do — ... ... 13 8 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’’ 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sot e-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 


Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of lepairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bin y including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful woikmen for our jobbing dept., 
tiur charges ate based upon the very lowest 
• alculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-sticet, Calcutta. 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Tiy this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pionouticed a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic: viitue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
thiougliout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Sfanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


TRUE TO ITS NAME, 

J EYES’ 4 ‘ PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

EQUALLY USEFUL TO 
ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL. 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, &c. 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta* 
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Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wananted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifFs Court from 
Chicacole ^ays “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
u Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.’’ 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. l-Sper each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MaDHUSUDAN DUTT. 

Reprinted from the Madras edition of 1S49. 

[ Continued from page 33 S. ] 

“ And all around the dazzled eye, 

Met scenes of gayest tevelrie 

For, here beneath the perfum’d shade, 

By some bright silken awning* made, 

Midst rose and lily scatter’d ’round — 

That blush’d as if on fairy ground— 

Bright maidens— fair as those above— 

Sang softly— for they sang of Love — 

How fondly in the moon-lit bow’r, 

When midnight came with star and flow’r, 

Young Krishna with his maidens fairt 
Rov’d joyously and sported there— 

Or, on the Jumna’s holy stream J 
Where star-light came to sleep and dream, 

From his light skiff, that sped along, 

His soft reed breath’d the gayest song, 

Which swelling on the fitful sweep 
Of the lone night-wind’s sigh — so deep— 

''Wing’d ravishment where’er it fell-^ 

Love’s accents in their aery spell ! 

“ While there the bard in loftier strain,^ 

Sang war and mighty heroes slain : 

How when Nesumba’s impious pride 
’ l, S well’d high like storm-lash’d ocean tide, 

And made his very Mother Earth 
# Oft curse the hour she gave him birth, 

And the great Monarch of the Sk>;| 

Realmless to other regions fly— 

And quench’d the Brahmin’s holy flame, 

And curs’d — 0I1 ! horror — Vishnu's name — 

How then the Goddess§ from her throne 
Descended to the Eaith, alone, 

And in the tymnt’s noon-tide bow’rs, , 

Like a fair Virgin cull’d soft flow’rs, 

* The Hindus have no regularly constructed theatres. All their 
diamattc peifonnances are displayed in the open air, under awnings 
put up for the occasion. This will, no doubt, lemmd the classical read- 
er of the ancient Roman custom. Vide : Luciet : iv. 73. vi. ro8. Plin. 
mx, 1-6, xxxvi. 15-24. For further information see Sir W. Jones’ Pre- 
face to “ Sacontola” and Wilson’s Hindu Theatre. 

+ This refers to the “gambols ” of the god Krishna with the milk- 
maids, which have furnished almost all the Indian dialects with innu- 
merable lyrical Dramas acted during the celebration of the Festivals 
in honour of the numeious gods and goddesses who compose the 
Hindu Pantheon. 

J Vindabonum, the favourite haunt of Krishna, stands on the banks 
of the Jumna and is still looked upon as a holy place. 

5 This is the subject of the “Tchandi,”— a poem which is ascribed 
to the god Shiva. 

f\\ The giant Nisumba drove away Indra (the “ Monarch of the Sky” 
At he Indian Jupiter) from heaven. 

$ The goddess Doorga— the martial consort of the pootic author of 
the “Tchandi.” 


Till thro’ his chamber-lattice high 
He saw her sporting joyously, 

And sent to seize that lonely maid, 

In Beauty’s fairest blooms array’d — 

Then rose the battle’s dreadful yell, 

‘And the fierce blasts of warriors’ shell* — 

For, lo l that maiden — erst so fair, 

Stood like a tigress in her lair, 

And swept th’ accursed race away 
Far from the smiling realms of Day, 

And banish’d Peace restor’d again 
O’er hill and vale and mount and plain l 

“ Or,— how to Beauty’st lonely bow’r 
The false one came at noon-tide hour, 

And pluckt its brightest-fairest flow’r ; 

/And on his aery-wheeled car 
He wafted her to realms afar— 

And how the Wanderer of the wood 
Came home— but came to solitude— 

And in his grief sought her in vain 
O’er mount— in cave— by fount— on plain : 

But when he knew the cruel hand 
That tore her from her sunny Land, 

How in the hero’s madden’d ire 
He swore in words — all breathing fire— 

That he would cross the ocean-wave 
And make fair Lunka all a grave, 

And light a quenchless funeral pile 
On the green bosom of that isle — 
j Incarnadine the very wave 

That comes its fairy shores to lave ! 

And how with mightiest hosts he came, * 

As comes some whirl-wind winged flame,— 

‘T'he very ocean wore his chain , \ 

Nor could his onward rage restrain — 
j And how he wrought his woik of gloom, 

And made thee, Lunka ! all a tomb— 

Left not a living soul to light, 

The funeral lamp at fall of night, 

Where calmly in their bloody graves, 

The warriors slept by the moaning waves, 

And won the bride, who was to thee, 

The evil-star of Destiny ! 

/* The ancient warriors of Hindustan used to challenge then enemies 
by blowing conch-shells, — Sansrritir^ “ Sanchadhunnee.'’ 

+ This is the subject of the Ramayana of Valrniki. The abduction 
of Seeta — the Indian Helen, and wife of Rama — by Havana, King of 
Ceylon, Sceta was taken away from the forest where Rama lesidod 
during his banishment fiom his kingdom. The consequence is well 
known. 

Ilion, Ilion, 

Fatalis, incestusque judex, 

Et mulier peregrina, vertit 
In pulverem ! 

I Rama is said to have thrown a bridge across the arm of the sea 
which separates Ceylon from the Continent. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion , 
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News and Our Comments. 

INDIA has been called a Government of paragraph!. In some parts, 
it threatens to degenerAte into a Government of play and pleasure. 

**# 

The Commander-in-Chief of Madras reached Mangalore on Tuesday. 
It is satisfactory to learn that Sir James Dormer has left Ulakamund 
and devilling. They are now in for another diversion. 

*% 

The Governor of Madras will leave the same on the 7th August for 
Poona, in view of the ciic.ket match between Bombay and Madras. 
The constitution of the Empiie does not, we suppose, stand in the 
way of a proconsul or satrap leaving his post and province, any more 
than the constitution of another Empire interfered with the musical 

tastes of the Supreme Ruler dining a conflagration of the capital. 

• 

• * 

OUR brethren in the press are unanimous in denouncing the sentence of 
capital punishment on the Manipur Princes and deprecating their exe- 
dition under confirmation of the Viceroy. Herein they are acting 
as true Hindoos. For once at any rate the instinct of Hindooism 
is in complete harmony with legal justice and political expediency. 
The .ugutnents used will not all hold water, however. One paper, 
conducted by a Hindoo gentleman who had been connected with the 
radical press in the United States, has gone to this length, namely : 

“ People's minds were full of misgivings when the passing of the Age 
of Consent Bill appeared inevitable. They felt that tilings would not go 
well in the countiy if the Bill were passed, and things have not gone 
well since.” 

We suppose now these writers will quote Sir Charles Elliott’s Hoogly 
speech in support of their view that all the outrages and calamities 
which have since occurred, from the Manipur disaster to the scarcity 
in Madras, are, directly or indirectly, due to the failure of a knot of 
our Bengali agitators to bully Government into abandoniug the 
Consent Bill. 

*** 

The Englishman has been inquiring into the story of outrages by 
British officers at Manipur, and reduces it to the following reasonable 
and credible proportions : — 

“Two officers were out for a ride one morning, and saw a large 
house on the* roadside, about quarter of a mile from the palace. 
The house, like many others in the locality, appeared to be deserted, 
and on examination this was found to be the case. The officers on 
entering the empty house saw signs on tne floor which led them to 
suspect that Residency property was buried there. They instituted a 
casual search on the spot, and while so engaged were set upon by 
from twelve to fifteen Manipuris, who pounced upon them in a body. 
One of the officers was borne to the ground by the sheer weight of his 
opponents, and it is no exaggeration to say that for a time his life was 
endangered. Fortnuately, after a fierce but brief struggle, the two 
Englishmen were able to beat off the gang of over a dozen Maniputis, 
and l hey then returned to the Barracks; the incident, as far as they are 
concerned, ending at that point. That an event so promising should end 
tints tamely did not, apparently, satisfy the artistic sense of Jannki and 
his friends, and they were at no loss for a telling denouement . Luckily 
for them, in theory nick of time a disturbance took place in Manipur 
in which the Transput! coolies looted some of the houses near the lines.” 

There aie elements in the incident of which the malcontents will 
not be slow to make the most. It was an unfortunate occurrence, in 
the present state of feeling both in India and in England, and no doubt 
an inquiry will be called for from Head-Otiarters and a report pub- 
lished. Meanwhile, whatever may be thought of the indiscretion 
involved, our contemporary’s account will go far to reassure the un- 
prejudiced part of the public that nothing shameful or tyrannical had 
occui red. 

* 

• * 

Wl are glad to learn that the Uakrid festival at Durbhanga was a 
tame affair this year. The guardians of the peace were on the alert, 
teady in force for any emergency. But they were not called on to 
uuet fete. There was no slaughter of a cow, as on the last occasion, 
(near Baboo Bnj Behari Lai’s residence,) and no attempt even at it, 
and thcie was no distuibance. 

# 

* * 

Tennis too IS having its victims, like Polo. Two years ago, poor Colo- 
nel Robeit D. Osborn died in London tennis bat in hand. And here 
at Dmbhanga the other day Mr. Gwatkin Williams, manager of the 
local Raj, met with instantaneous death while at play. 


Bahoo Chandra Sekhar Bose, who will be remembered as an able 
officer in the Calcutta Municipality, from which he joined a responsible, 
position under the Maharaja of Durbhanga, is now in charge of the 
Raj, pending permanent arrangements. 

♦ 

* * 

Mr. Phil Robinson, formerly of the Pioneer , who had lately been sud- 
denly driven from the Sunday Times , which he bad been editing some 
two years, talks of an action for libel against Mr. Augustus Harris, 
the proprietor. 

• , 

• • 

They have *opened a dhobikhana , called the Madras Blenching and 
Boning Company, at Triplicane, under the management of a Brahman 
graduate, Mr. A. Sambasiva Iyer. The rates are— for 4 washes per 
month, at 30 clothes 1 a week all ironing only 12 annas. The rate is 
very cheap considering the promises made. The Company will make 
good all losses, the usual wear and tear excepted. The clothes will 
not be lent out but returned regularly duly washed. Infected clothes 
will be disinfected before washing. The preparations do not seem 
to be complete. The Company await public prtronage to set up the 
lequisite machinery. They deserve that encouragement. When will 
Calcutta have its dhobikhana? 

Mr. Edward Hammond Hargreaves, of Melbourne, who obtained the 
reward of £10,000 offered by Government, and that of ^2,500 offered hv 
other bodies, to whoever might discover a payable reef of gold, and 
has been receiving from the Colony of Victoria a pension of ^250 a 
year, turns out to be a bit of an imposter. A Parliamentary Committee 
of Enquiry of New South Wales now report that the credit belongs 
primarily to two men named Tom. brothers and another named 
Lister, though a reflection of the glory circles round Hargreaves as 
their predecessor and teacher. He instructed them in the metal* 
lurgy of gold, taught them the scientific and practical methods of seek- 
ing gold and the use of the many implements required. Thus they 
were able to go about in searching for ores to any purpose and, when 
found, to extract the metal from them. The master had given up the 
pursuit in disappointment, when the disciples, after no end of difficul- 
ties and trouble, brought him four ounces of gold extracted by them 
from ore of their own discovery. But Hargreaves had the meanness 
to abuse the generous confidence of these poor fellows. With their 
gold he set up discoverer. He not only defrauded Tom. brothers and 
Lister of their merit but also of its reward from the State and the 
public. Truth, however, will be out. After the lapse of many years 
the fact began oozing out. At first darkly hinted at, it was afterv^ards 
openly declared. And now, after forty years, it has been settled by a 
Committee of the Legislature. The pity of it is that only one of the 
long-defrauded discoverers remains to enjoy his deferred triumph. 
The two — one Tom and Lister — died without touching a pence of the 
land which their discovery converted into a Golden Lanka — an 
Eldorado. Will the surviving Tom receive any of his dues ? 

• 

• * 

The following notification, under the Indian Arms Act, 187S, appear- 
ed in the Calcutta Gazette of July 8, above the signature of the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal : — 

“The 30th June 1891. — With reference to the notification of the 
Government o: India, Home Department, No. 2343, of the 2nd De- 
cember 1890, amending clauses (3) and (8) of paragraph I of that De- 
partment’s notification No. 518 of the 6th March 1879, the Lieutenant- 
Governor declares that the following officers of the Police, Forest, 
Postal and Jail Depaitments, employed in these Provinces, shall, under 
the amended clause (3) of the lattei notification, be exempt from the 
operations of all prohibitions and directions contained in sections 13, 
14, 15 and 16 of the Indian Arms Act, 1S7S, other than those refen- 
mg to cannon, articles designed for toipedo seivice, war-rockets, and 
machmeiy for the manufacture of arms and ammunition . — 

Police Department ... All Police Officers. 

Forest ditto ... Foiest Guaids and Forest Officers of the 

lank of F01 esters 01 above. 

Postal ditto ... Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents, 

Independent Post Masters, Inspectors of 
Post Offices, Overseers and postal runners. 

Jail ditto ... Assistant Jailors and all officets superior to 

them in rank. 

The Lieutenant-Governor further directs that the following pensioned 
officers shall be exempt under the amended clause (8) of the notifica- 
tion of the 6th March 1879, referred to above 

Police Department ... Inspectors of Police and officers of superior 
, rank. 

Forest ditto ... Sub-Assistant Conservators of Forests and 

officers of superior rank. 
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Postal Department Assistant .Superintendents of Post Offices 
and officers of superior rank. 

jail ditto ... Officers above the rank ot jailors.” 

Under the Government of India notification No. 518 of 6th March 
1879, the following persons among others were so exempt 
(3) all military and naval officers, all soldiers, sailors, volunteers, 
police officers, forest officers, postal officers, jail officers, serving the 
Government ; 

(8) all pensioned officers of the Native Army, and pensioned officers 
of the civil department who, when employed, were exempt. 

These two clauses (3) and (8) were by the notification *No. 2343 of 
2nd December 1890 changed into— 

(3) all military and naval officers, all soldiers, sailors, volunteers and 
such officers of the Police, Forest, Postal and Jail Departments as the 
Local Government, by general or special order, may direct. 

(8) all pensioned officers of the Native Army and such pensioned 
officers of the civil departments as the Local Government, by general 
or special order, may direct, except as regards the Punjab, to which 
Province the following clause applies 
All commissioned officers of the Native Army, pensioned or on ac- 
tive service, such pensioned ufficers of the civil departments as the 
Local Government, by general or special order, may direct, and all 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Native Army under the 
circumstances provided for and subject to the conditions prescribed in 
section 12, paras 71, 72, 73, 74, and 77 of the Bengal Army Regulations. 

The latest order on the subject not alluded to in the Bengal notifi- 
cation is No. 996, dated 4th June 1891, which amended clause (3) thus : 

All military and naval officers, all soldiers, sailors, volunteers, and 
such officers of the Police, Forest, Postal, Jail, Salt, and Excise De- 
partments as the Local Government, by general or special order, may 
direct. 

• • 

MR. H. C. Streatfeild, Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
in the Financial and Municipal Departments, goes on leave for three 
months, Mr. J. Windsor, officiating Joint-Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, on leave, being appointed to act for Mr. Streatfeild. 

• « 

THE remaining Mahomedan holidays during the year in Bengal offices, 
excepting the excepted offices, are redirected to be, 

Mohurrum, on the 15th and 16th August, or, if the moon be not 
visible on the 6th, on the 16th and 1 7ih August. The 16th August 
is a Sunday. 

Futti doaz-dohum, on the 16th October, or, if the moon be not 
visible on the 4th October, on the 17th October. 

• • 

Lands measuring 40 miles in length with an average width of 200 feet, 
m several rnoflzahs of the Purnea district, have been declared under 
the Act for a branch line from B irsoe to Kissengunge, “ Behar 
Section, Eastern Bengal State Railway.” 

* 

% ♦ * 

Lord Lansdowne has had a bad attack of influenza. Me is however, 
it is satisfactory to lent n, convalescent. He was able to preside at the 
meeting of the Legislative Council on the 23rd. 

. 

Tiie weather has been unseasonable at Simla. The residents have 
been troubled with sunstroke, influenza, typhoid and other sickness. 
The rainfall has been deficient and scarcity of water is apprehended. 

• • 

Mr. H. H. Risley, C.S., the prig of the Bengal Secretariat, is already 
in high favour. His value has been fmther enhanced. He has been 
admitted .a member of the Academy of Science— a section of the 
imtitut de trance. 

* * 

A WARDER in the Presidency Jail is being tried for murder of a pri- 
soner. The Coroner’s inquest was conducted in secret, reporter* of 
the press being excluded. 

As officiating Chief Justice of the Madras High Court, Mr. Justice 
Muihus&wmy Aiyar is entitled to the attendance of two silver-sticki. 
But he piefers to be attended, like the Puisne Judges, by only one. 
He probably thinks one silver macebearer already too many for the 
pomp of the gyinnosnphist, or at least the consistency of the descendant 
„<>f the Rishis who enters court in the simple covering of a dhoii and 
tiie antique purity of pedal nudity. It is a relief to know that he can 


rely on his own worth, without any insignia of office or external aids, 
to maintain the dignity of his exalted position. 

#*# 

The new’Rampore Council of Regency is recount meting the adminis- 
trative machinery. The old Superintendent of Police has retired and 
been succeeded by Munshi Abdul Majid Khan, an Inspector of 
Police in the Mainpuri district. The new Chief Secretary to the 
Council is Munshi Hamiduz-Zafar Khan, Deputy Collector and a late 
Manager of the Court of Wards in the Bara Bfcnki district. 

#*# 

The whole East Indian community of the Indies may well be proud 
of the academic success of a young gentleman of twenty-two of their 
body. Francis Xaviour De Souza is a distinguished alumnus of 
the Madras Univeisity. He stood first in the Ik A with honours in 
two branches, English literature and science, and winning the first 
Government of India scholarship, went to England to study for the bar. 
Some two months ago, he won the 200 guineas prize of the Inns of 
Court in Roman Law and Jurisprudence. Since then, he stands alone 
in the first class in the Law Tiipos of the University of Cambridge. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The serene dignity of the court and cabinet of Vienna has been ruffled 
by a— pamphlet. It appeared anonymously at Leipzig but is attributed 
to political imiigue. The German General Staff knows nothing about 
it. Meanwhile, Prince Bismarck’s organ, the Hamburger Nachtichton, 
is popularising its contents. The pamphlet speaks contemptuously 
of Austria as a military Power. She does not contribute to the effec- 
tive strength of the Triple Alliance and may prove in time of war a 
source of weakness. In the next conflict with France, she will not be 
able to protect the rear and flank of Germany. She has n splendid 
cavalry, but then the infantry is below par. The whole army is weighed 
down by anomalies and incongruities of all kinds, while it does not 
easily pass from a pence footing to one of war. Deficient in numbers 
and organization, how can it confront the multitudinous Russians who 
have profitted by all the military progress of the day? 

In England, the chief topic in military circles must be the expected 
resignation of the Commander-in-Chief. The Duke of Cambridge 
has made no seciet of hts dissatisfaction with his position— a dis- 
satisfaction heightened to the wi idling point by the recent evidence of 
eminent officers at tire Special Committee on Recruiting. On the 
other hand, the complaint has at length found audible expiession that 
H. R. H. is in the Aimy what Loid Eldon was for a long course of 
years at the Chancery — an incubus. Consideiing his age and the 
demands of the hour, the C.-in*C. is evidently an anachronism. 


We learn with a shock and record with sorrow that the leading 
Bengali in Upper India is no more. The Hon’ble Baboo Bireswar 
Milter, of Benares, died of choleta, last Saturday. Stupid and mis- 
chievous Hindu Oithodoxy will not, we are afraid, be slow to attri- 
bute his death to the rage of Ramji for his action in connection with 
the Bhadani temple and the displeasure of Visheswar and the 
rest of the gods for his shaie in the water wmks in that holy city, 
while the NeoHindus nearer home will see in the occurrence another 
effect of the Consent Act. An enlightened Benares will smely ye t arise 
to appreciate the transcendent met it of such men as the deceased. 
May we hope that there is aheady a decent minonty to see things in 
the pioper light and give honour to whom honour is due, who will in due 
form recognise the woith and services of Bneswar Milter. His fellow 
citizens must always remember him with giatitude. He devoted him- 
self to the city, and, so far as one man might compass such an object, 
made it an endurable place for human residence. To him is also due 
the new Benares drainage woiks. He was the soul of the Municipality. 


The Government of Sir Charles Elliott has cut the Gordion knot of 
the question of embankments. Nature’s law is always for the best and 
he would leave her to her own course. Replying to the Moorshedabad 
addresses, at Beihampore, on Monday, the 20th July, be said 
“The question of embankiments was one of exceeding difficulty, and 
one into which he h id partly come here to see for himself. The 
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present inclination, however, of the Irrigation Department ras to abolish 
as many embankments as possible, so as to allow the rivers to freely 
ovei flow the surrounding country and deposit its fertilising silt, and thus 
improve the later crops. This deposit, too, would also tend to^ raise the 
surrounding country above flood level and to keep the fiver in their 
beds. Kmbnnking, nn«the other hand, meant that the river, bound to 
deposit its silt somewhere, had to deposit it in its own bed, the level of 
which was consequently raised. This meant raising embankments and j 
anti so on alternately, till the level of the bed of the river got to he well 
above that of the neighboming country, and that a bie.ich in the 1 
embankment at one point caused a terrible disaster. There was, I 
therefore, no hope whatsoever that Government would undertake any j 
system of embankments which was deemed to be a shortsighted policy j 
of leaping the benefits of the present at the tisk of future danger and 
loss, but that a policy would be followed of letting nature have her way 
and protecting the count! y by her own natural means.” 

The Moorshedabad Association supplied the occasion for this de- 
claration of policy. In their address of welcome they “ craved the in- 
dulgence of His Honor’s attention” to the “works and improvements 
which,” they thought, “ are necessary for the welfare and prosperity 
of this district,” the chief among them being “ Construction of em- 
bankments with sluice gates for affording protection against submersion 
of lands with crops by inundation, and for giving facilities in the way 
of iirigation.” 

The Kanaghat Municipality must forego the honor and the satisfac- 
tion of the Chairmanship of Baboo Jogesh Chandra Pal Chaudhri. 
The Commissioners' appeal for reconsideration of the order nullifying 
Ins election lias resulted in a stronger expression of dissatisfaction of 
Government with the Baboo and of doubt as to their wisdom. In for- 
warding the proceedings of the Commissions s, the Commissioner of 
the Presidency Division reminded Government that “the Baboo was 
practically convicted of knowingly allowing a riot that was attended with 
loss of life to occur in his interest ; and that the Commissioners appear 
to undeuate the serious character of the offence.” He was therefore 
unable to recommend modification of the former order. The Gov- 
ernment letter in reply to the Commissioner thus elaborates the offence 
of the Baboo in justification of the disgrace heaped upon him 

“ Sir Charles Klliott has carefully studied the judgment of the Ses- 
sions Coutt on the appeal of Jogesh Chandra Pal Chaudhri. It ap- 
pears that three successive riots were committed in the interest of the 
Pal Chaudhri family, with the object of gaining possession of a cer- 
tain glult, and that the tnird riot, in which a man was killed, occurred 
while criminal proceedings were pending against the manager of their 
propeny in icspect of the two earlier riots. It was proved that this 
manager, who was convicted under section 156 of the Penal Code, had 
his oilier in the house of Jogesh Chandra Pal Chaudhri, and the Ses- 
sions Judge held that the evidence showed that the latter did acts of 
management in connexion with the estate, and was actually at Kana- 
ghat when the riots occurred. These circumstances raise, the Wrongest 
pieMimption that Jogesh Chandra Pal Chaudhri must have known of 
the fust and second riots if he did not himself instigate or encomage 
them. It is proved, however, that he did nothing to prevent the re- 
run enre of similar disturbances or to censure the culprits ; and the 
fact that a third riot, at which a man was killed, was allowed to take 
place m his interest, constitutes a very serious offence against public 
morality. For these reasons the Lieutenant-Governor is unable to 
modify the ordeis already passed, in which he pronounced Jogesh 
Chandia Pal Chaudhri unfit to he Chairman of the Kanaghat Muni- 
cipality. 'fhe Commissioners should be desired to proceed to a fresh 
election under set tion 23 of the Act.” 

The Commissioners too come in for their share of the castigation : — 

“ I am to add that Bit Charles Klliott notices with regret the tone 
adopted by the Municipal Commissioners in dealing with this matter. 
He would not have expected to see such inability on their part to ap* 
pieciate the saciedness of human life, and the duty towaids the public 
which devolves upon a land-owner.” 

It is unfoitunate that Baboo Jogesh was convicted. He usually 
keep*, away from the management of his family joint estate and avoids 
the least suspicion of interference. He might have known of the riots, 
and not being of the disposition to put his finger in every pie, he 
pet haps did not think it hi 9 duty to take any active steps for their pre- 
vention. It is significant that three owners of the joint estate wheie 
the not had occurred were prosecuted in addition to the manager. It is 
a barbarous law that permits every member of a joint family to be 
hauled up for an offence committed on the family estate. The present 
order of Government accentuates that harshness and awards additional 
punishment. Baboo Jogesh must console himself as best he may, and 
the Kanaghat Municipality is left no other choice but to elect another 
Chairman. 


MR. Kelleher, District and Sessions Judge, has been put on deputation 
to inspect the Subordinate Civil Couits of Bengal for their reform. He 
commenced his special duty with the examination of the courts in the 


district of Hooghly. This deputation is independent of the High Court. 
Mr. Kelleher is, we believe, expected to report with a view to retrench- 
ment where possible. We hope he will see how the ministerial officer* 
do their work. Here is the experience of a Subordinate Judge in the 
N.-W. P. We quote from the pamphlet “The Police and a Gambling 
Case” by Baboo Sanwal Singh, Subordinate Judge, Miiznpur : 

“The mujmity of the ministerial officers exact as much as they can. 
Copies are not easily obtained unless the copyists are illegally paid. 
In the absence of such a payment, the preparation of the copy is, un- 
necessarily, delayed : and if the matter goes up to the notice of the 
presiding officer a report is submitted by the official in' chaige of the 
record, who Shares the spoil with the copyists, that the record is not 
to he found, owing to its having been misplaced. The poor applicant 
for the copy, then, takes into consideration the losses occasioned by 
attendance, the amount of necessity for the copy, and the friction that 
is to arise between him and the ministerial officers, and thus at last is 
compelled, by dint of citcuinstances, to consent to illegal payment. 
The execution cleiks in civil courts are, generally, paid to expedite 
execution work. The readers in civil and criminal courts have a very 
handsome income, in the way of illegal gratification— the latter far 
outrunning the former. Other ministerial officers also levy, within 
their respective domains, as much as they can. 

The Ameens of Civil and Revenue Courts do no business unless an 
illegal fee is paid. Some Moonsarims also levy this blackmail. Re- 
gistration mohuiirs raise innumerable impediments unless they are 
illegally fed.” 

Will the special report of Mr. Kelleher take note of these impedi- 
ments to public business and the inconvenience to suitors — the despair 
of honest men ? The law severely condemns these practices and yet 
they are rampant in the courts administering the law. 


THE following is an extract from the Report of the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture, Bengal, for the year 1889-90:— 

“At the conference of the Directors of the Department of Agricul- 
tme held at Delhi in 18SS, the question of relieving the surplus popu- 
lation of the overcrowded districts was discussed and it was suggested, 
with reference to the congested districts of Behar, that it would be 
desirable to obtain and circulate information as to the precise tefrnis 
on which lands could he had in Burma, the nature of the soil and the 
prevailing climatic conditions. The Government of India subsequently 
expiessed a wish that the Government of Bengal should depute an 
officer to Burma, for the purpose of discussing with the local autho- 
rities, the procedure which should be adopted in order to attract settler* 
from Behar and the terms on which lands might be obtained. In 
March 1889 it was suggested that the most practicable way to test the 
feasibility of promoting emigration 10 Burma would be, to take some 
representative Zemindars and capitalists to Burma, to show them the 
lands that may be available for settlers from Behar, and to let them de- 
cide for themselves whether it would he desirable for them to take slk.1i 
lands, and to settle Behar cultivators in them, on such terms as might 
be agreed upon. This proposal was accepted by the Government of 
Bengal and I was deputed, accompanied by Kai Jai Prakash Lull, 
Manager of the Dumrnon Raj, Mr. Hudson, Secretary, Behar Indigo 
Planters’ Association, Mr. G. Walker, of Messrs. Gisborne & Co., and 
a party of cultivators fiom Dunn arm. The results of the visit were 

(1) That detailed rules were drawn up and approved tinder which 
land can be obtained in Burma, on veiy favourable terms by Behar 
cultivators and capitalists. 

(2) That Kai J.n Prakash, Manager, Dumrnon Raj, applied for and 
obtained a grant of 15 thousand acres of land in one district, for settle- 
ment upon it of Behar cultivators and that another Behar gentleman ap- 
plied for and obtained a grant of 15 thousand acres in another district. 

(3) That the Chief Commissioner of Burma undertook to pay a sub- 
sidy of Ks. 8,000 per annum to the Hutish India Steam Navigation Co., 
with a view to eucouiage immigration to Burma, on the condition that 
the Government of India or Government of Bengal was willing 
to pay a similar amount for encouraging emigration from Behar. The 
precise terms on which this subsidy is to be granted are still under 
the consideration of Government.” 

Who is the “ another Behar gentleman ” ( ? Surely, he is entitled to 
be mentioned m a matter which concerns Government and the people. 
Is Mr. Finucane ignorant of the gentleman’s name? or is the name 
unpronounceable ? 


THE Mahant of Tiipati sentenced to imprisonment for misconduct 
10 connection with the buried tieasure of the temple in his charge, has 
been released from jail before his time. By his good conduct he 
earned a three weeks’ respite of his sentence. A large number of 
persons waited at the gate of the Vellore Central jail to welcome him 
back to society, blit not before a purification. The released Mahant 
was taken to Bhyragi M mam in the Vellore town, where the 
purificatory process was gone through. Though he was not put 
to strict discipline in jail and bis comforts were specially attended to, 
he is very much reduced in bulk. The indignity of the punishment 
to a man accustomed to receive divine honours— the loss of liberty to 
a Prince of the church of a joyously free and easy life— drives, we 
suppose,, the superfluous fat out through all the pores of the body. His 
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Holiness next proceeded to Tripati where too a welcome awaited him 
and he was taken in some pomp to his residence. 

These demonstrations were a mistake, from every point of view, as 
much as the public petition which was presented, by our Hindu 
brethren of the South to the Governor, for mercifully setting him at 
large when he was first convicted and sentenced to jail. There was 
not a single element of triumph in the business, on the contrary, there 
was every element of degradation and woe. As a Hindu gentleman, 
to say nothing of his ecclesiastical eminence, his future, if he would 
but accept it, was clear from the moment he was adjudged*a felon. 

We wish the Mahant Maharaj could say — 

all is o’er 

For me on earth, except some years to hide 
My shame and sorrow deep in my heart’s core ; 
instead, we think we hear him sing to a different tune, scouting 
shame and sorrow, 

These I could bear, but cannot cast aside 
The passion which still rages as before. 

Then Heaven help you, Mahantji ! For, if again you are caught 
tripping your disciples and clients will not soon have an opportunity 
of receiving you out of Government residence. 


The following appeared in the Englishman the other day 

“A wellknown native gentleman writes to us It is with deep re- 
gret that I inform you of the precarious condition of our much beloved 
and venerable Pundit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar. It was he who in 
conjunction with Lord and Lady Canning and Mr. I). Bethune estab- 
lished the Bethune School in Calcutta. It is he who is trying to raise 
the Santhals from their ignorant state by establishing a school in their 
midst. Our ex*Lieutenant Governors, Halliday, Grant, Beadon 
Richard Temple, and men like Seton Keer, Wakoob were his pupils 
when he was a Professor in the Fort William College. He was for 
some time Principal of the Sanskrit College and greatly raised its cha- 
racter. He was the first to introduce the system of widow remarriage 
was a personal friend of Sir William Mansfield, and is the proprietor 
erf the Metropolitan College. Surely here is a man whom the enlight- 
ened among his countrymen should delight in honouring ; and their 
admiration might well take an enduiing and commemorative shape.” 

Is the author of that wonderful contribution a wellknown native 
gentleman ? Our contemporary must have taken him at his own des- 
cription. He is a wellknown gentleman by himself, though, to be sure, 
he does not know those not to know whom argues himself unknown. 
That paragraph contains almost as many blunders about persons as 
there are names in it. Lord and Lady Canning had nothing to do with 
establishing the Bethune School, which was founded before their 
tune. Of course, Pandit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar could not have 
joined them in establishing it. Nor did he join Mr. Bethune in the 
woik. The fact is at the time when the school was founded Vidya- 
sagar was not yet the prominent person that he became since. An- 
other Pandit occupied the position of vantage. The philanthropic 
Law Member’s Pandit coadjutor was the late Marian Mohan Tarka- 
lank.ar, wellknown as the Hon’hle Mr. Bethune’s “ My dear Madan 
Mohan.” T«hat it is Vidyasagar who is tiying to raise the Santhals 
from their ignorance by education, will be news to most. We thought 
that that credit belongs to Christian missionaries. Vidyasagar has 
lived among the Santhals and may have assisted those of his neigh- 
bourhood, as he has assisted Ins countrymen in other parts. But if he 
had organized any large measures for the education of the aborigines, 
we should have heard. 

The sentence about the gai’axy of his pupils is a pointless exaggera- 
tion. We very much doubt that he taught them all. But even if he 
did, what then? There are dozens of Munshis whom nobody knows 
who can produce dozens of such certificates. And who is this Yacoob 
Khan ? Vidyasagar might have given lessons to Yacoob’s grandfather 
not to Yacoob. 


Two of our most well-known men who had long been ailing have, of 
late, been brought very low, to the anxiety of their numerous friends. 
Both are still bad, but Raja Rajendralala Mitra is without any 
immediate fear, unless indeed some new complication supervene. 
Pandit Iswar Chunder Vidyasagar, however, is reported to be some- 
what better. Having been given up by practitioners of different 
systems, he has reverted to his own. Unless it be a symptom of deli- 
*mm, that is a good sign so far as it evidences stamina, His chief 
«oeinies may be his .friends. 


The Government of India have forwarded the representation of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce for reform of the Sea Customs Act, 
to the Government of Bengal for consideration and report. We noticed 
the Chamber’s letter in our issue of the nth July. It will be found 
that the Chamber ask for revision generally of Act VIII of 1878, 
and lay special stress on the repeal of the fee of one per cent on the 
value leviable on goods shipped after the grant of port clearance to 
a vessel, and press for the replacement of the Indian by the 
English system, under which exporters of goods on which no draw- 
back is payable are permitted within a week after the departure of 
a vessel to present a specification of the goods shipped by that vessel, 
the taking out of shipping bills beforehand being a great incon- 
venience and hindrance to trade. 

In forwarding that representation to the Bengal Government, 
the Government of India indicate the direction wherein immediate 
reform is possible, and virtually reply to the whole letter. Their 
despatch alludes to the Departmental Committee which has been 
sitting in London for some time past, to consider and report 
upon a uniform method for obtaining and recording statistics of 
imports and exports throughout the British Empire. They would await 
the Commitee’s report for their own action in the present matter. Even 
if that Committee recommended the retention in the United Kingdom 
of the present system, the Government of India would then consider 
whether the English system is complete for all necessary infor- 
mation for Government purposes or applicable to the conditions in 
India. It is questionable whether the previous shipping bill system can 
be relaxed in favour of that substantial proportion of trade between 
India and other countries in the East carried on in a more or less 
small way by natives of India, by Chinese and other Asiatics whose 
buisness is in many cases occasional and retail rather than regular 
and wholesale. These and occasional shippers and such Europeans 
who ship goods on their own account when proceeding home in the 
same vessel with the goods, or leaving Calcutta immediately after 
transacting a business which brought them out, it would be difficult to 
get at. The English system may theiefore, if at all, be applied to only 
established firms of merchants or agents. The Government letter says 
the propot tion of 1 elands and short shipments is small and the trouble 
saved by the abolition of these ran not* be so appreciable as to weigh 
against the disturbance of a system which certainly furnishes more 
accurate returns than can he expected from the proposed one. 

The Government of Bengal are asked to consult the Collector of 
Customs, Mr. Scoble Armstrong, when he returns from England, 
where he is engaged on this very subject, enqun ing into the working 
of the English system. The Government of India lecognise the hard- 
ship of the fee of one per cent, leviable on goods shipped after the 
grant of port clearance, and enquire whether there are special 
reasons for its continuance. In the Government’s opinion, however, 
there is not yet sufifiuent justification for a general revision of 
the Sea Customs Act and the appointment of an expensive Committee 
for an enquiry in that behalf. The Chamber must furnish specific 
illustrations to prove their general statement of the in^propriateness 
of the Act to present conditions and requirements to lead the Go- 
vernment to move in the matter. 


The following has been going the round of the Piess throughout 
India : — 

‘“Camille ’ and the Governor of Brisbane. —Some sensation has been 
created in Brisbane by the incidents connected with the performance 
of ‘Camille’ by Mr. Charringion s Company. The acting Governor, 
Sir Arthar Palmer, had consented to attend, and a large and biilli.int 
audience filled the theatre. After the fall of the cuitain on the first 
Act, Mr. Charrington came forward and lead a letter from the A. D. C. 
to the Governor stating that * His Excellency, having read the book 
which the play “Camille” is wiitten from, objects to be piesent with 
ladies at a play of its character’.” 

The anecdote, we hope, is all right in the main, having been taken 
persumably from some trustworthy original. It is evident, however, 
that those who are thus retailing it in this country have the haziest 
notion of the locality to which it refers. This geographical uncertainty 
has involved our good contemporaries in a conflict with gramtnai. 
We know no such appointment as tint freely given to Sir Arthur 
Palmer. Where is the state, or island or colony of Brisbane ? 
There is no Governor of Brisbane any more than of Calcutta. There 
is, of course, a town of that name, but of inferior importance, having, 
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although a capital, only a population of some 70,00a Brisbane 
is the seat of the Governor of Queensland. Even as such we can 
scarcely reconcile ourselves to the “ brilliant audience” at its theatre. 
It is not a land of, or for, “society” men and women. We doubt 
whether, with the exception of the Governor and the Chief Justice aud 
one or two others lately impmted from the Old Country, there are any 
gentlemen to be found in the Colony. 

Although, Mr. Rattigan has not yet taken his seat in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, we see that at the last meeting of the chamber, 
on Thursday morning, he was put on the Select Committee to which 
the Christian Marriage Amendment Bill was referred for repoit. Mr. 
Rattigan is not only not at Simla but is not even going there, just at 
present at all events. Our private advices from Lahore under date 
the 20th instant report that that gentleman had been sufYeting from 
influenza and that he was on the start for a change to Cashmere. 
It is understood that after a month’s stay there he will proceed to Simla. 


Oh the times! Oh the manners 1 The venerable Father of the 
Indian Biess has been elaborately hoaxed and neatly “ sold.” There 
is not the slightest foundation for the rumour in the Indian Daily 
AW f'v that “Nawab Abdool Luteef Bahadoor, C. t. E., is engaged 
as a Political Secretary to II. II. the Nizam’s Government” and 
that he goes “to England by order of the Nizam’s Government, in 
the interest of the Hyderabad State, about the middle of September.” 

We need scarcelysay that the appointment, in the same paper, of 
the sot-disant Prince Z ligooniud Dowlah “asCheif Secretary to His 
Highness (tne Nizam) in the Judicial and Political Departments of the 
State, on the monthly stipend of R. 3,000 with other allowances, as house 
rent, carriages,” &c. &c. &<\, is a mere paper appointment. Piince 
Zaigoomnd Dowlah had the satisfaction of seeing himself similarly 
appointed, not many years ago, as Hindustani Tutor to Her Majesty 
herself. Next we will find him in Cabool as the chief adviser of the 
Ameer. All who know the Piince know what faith to place on these 
announcements. Dr. Pentecost’s educator “ Mr. T.” ought to know 
him ; lie will discover that in drawing the long bow, Bengali Pandits, 
whether Professors or Principals of colleges or private tutors of Euro- 
peans, are but poor sportsmen before the bolder spirits of Upper 
India who, inheriting the traditions of degenerate Durbars, have 
attained perfection by constant practice. 

The good Nawab’s name, we are afraid, is dragged in to put an air of 
piobability to an impossible story. 


REIS & RAYYET. 

Saturday , July 2 J, iSgt. 

THE THREATENED SIKH WAR IN 
.CALCUTTA ARRESTED. 

Since the Shambazar riot over a mosque, the Cal- 
cutta Police has had no respite from religious affrays. 
Last week we reported a threatened fight between 
the Sikhs and Mahomedans in Machooabazar Street, 
in connection with the Bakrid festival The Maho- 
medans and Sikhs having become friends, the wise 
men of the Sikhs discovered that they had still one 
chance lelt them — that of falling out among them- 
selves. They had already a little split in their body 
which they now deliberately proceeded to widen 
into a regular raging gulf. Commanding cash and 
enjoying leisure, the chief men among them readily 
caught the infection of the wealthy Oswals, who re- 
cently spent three lacs in provimg whether or not one 
of th eir young men who, permitted by their own rash- 
ness to learn English, had been to England, had, on 
board and during his stay in Europe, subsisted on 
air or, at most, on Fruits and Farinacea the Proper 
Food of Jain Man, strengthened by a lacteal bever- 
age drawn direct from Nature’s taps, and washed 
down by Adam’s ale, uncontaminated by foreign touch. 
There is a constitutional difference, however, between 
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the two peoples. The Jains in their civil wars fight 
only in the legal field, and even there they confine 
themselves to the civil side. Men calling themselves 
Sikhs can scarcely be trusted to be always so 
moderate. 

The Punjabees of Calcutta are divided into two 
parties over one of their community accused of 
unorthodox practices and therefore declared ineligible 
for admittance into the Temple — Sangat — at Nar- 
coldanga # within the jurisdiction of the Sealda 
Magistracy. The Police apprehending a row, 
applied to the Deputy Magistrate Moulvi Syed 
Mahomed for process against some of the leading 
Sikhs to shew cause why they should not be bound 
down to keep the peace for one year. The parties 
summoned being residents, of Calcutta, demurred, 
under a ruling of the High Court, to the Sealda 
jurisdiction. That counsel , should make the most 
of this plea was but natural. But it was a pity that 
an able advocate should forget the respect due to the 
court — the court even of a Deputy Magistrate. Mr. 
Garth pressed his point with extraordinary fury on 
Saturday last and, under taunts and threats, almost 
demanded the immediate dismissal, of the complaint. 
Luckily for the morale of subordinate judicature, he 
had a strong presiding officer to deal with. Moulvi 
Syed Mahomed Khan maintained his temper, kept 
the enemy at bay by his intelligent urbanity, tortured 
him with his serene forbearance, and in fine adroitly 
preserved the dignity and credit of the court. It 
was true that the contention of Mr. Garth was 
nothing recondite, that the feeblest intellect could 
understand it. that, as he repeatedly loved to remind 
the court, a child of six years with just half an eye 
could see the point raised in favour of his clients. 
But as the authority relied upon was not the Code 
but a judicial ruling modifying the Code, and as 
there were many courts and numerous Judges, and 
there had been no argument on the other side, there 
was a possibility of mistake, and specially as the case 
was one of the last importance, involving the peace 
and safety of a populous suburb right on the skirt 
of the metropolis and near the terminus of a whole 
system of railways, it was necessary to be cautious. 
A few hours’ delay surely, would prejudice no interest. 
Such, at any rate, we for one take to be the tenour 
of the reflections that passed through Moulvi Syed 
Mahomed’s mind as he sat impassive through Mr. 
Garth’s badgering. The Magistrate took time till 
Monday next for his final order. This exasperated 
the Counsel who characterized the order as ingenious, 
as he was come to march off his clients with triumph 
then and there. He now applied to the the court for 
review of the order made, but to. little purpose. 

The final order was passed on Monday, when 
the Magistrate found that he had no jurisdiction. 
Thus set free, the parties prepared to celebrate 
their triumph and a religious feast in the Narcol- 
d.anga Sangat garden the next day. Immediately 
after the Magistrate’s order was passed, an appli- 
cation from the less wealthy party was made to 
fix the hours for the respective parties to perform 
their religious ceremonies, which, under a ruling of 
the High Court, the Magistrate was competent to do. 
This the Magistrate would not do in the absence of 
the other party. But how to prevent a row between 
the two parties the next day in the garden ? was the 
question for immediate solution of the Police and 
the Magistrate. The parties could not be bound 
down for peace. But a fight was imminent. The 
Police had information to tljat effect which there was 
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no gainsaying. The Sikhs were openly saying that 
they would drain blood rather than be ousted from 
their temple. The situation was serious. The 
Magistrate was now put to his last resource, and 
made the extreme order, under section 144 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, prohibiting any person 
professing the Sikh religion from being in or enter- 
ing the garden. The matter being urgent, he him- 
self drove to the Sangat to promulgate his order. 
The garden is now protected by the Polite. The 
next day an application was made to amend the pro- 
hibitory order, but as there was strH no disposition to 
settle the difference amicably among the parties, the 
Magistrate would not even moderate his order. 

THE PERSECUTION OF THE PRESS. 

These are hard times indeed for the Indian Press — 
native and English. It has always had a melancholy 
history. In its earlier days, it lived on sufferance 
and its -annals were illustrated by the sufferings of 
every editor worth the name, from Hickey to Buck- 
ingham. With the enfranchising Act of Sir Charles 
since Lord Metcalfe, a new era dawned on the Press 
— -an era of safety and honour and prosperity. I11 
course of time, however, multiplication reduced the 
honour and competition whittled away the prosperity. 
So far as the native Press is concerned, it had never 
any prosperity to boast of. Still, there was safety for 
the Press — every side of it. Not so now. The Pres» 
has turned into a noxious trade most unfavorable to 
the liberty and substance of those that engage in it — 
soecially the native part of it. The position of the 
Native Press was bad enough ; of prospects it had 
none, but it was at least tolerably protected by the 
laws and public opinion, European and native. Now- 
adays, it seems to be at. the mercy of any vindictive 
man or any obscure magistrate. The higher courts 
may aggravate the mischief. The Executive looks 
on the wreck of institutions as though it enjoyed the 

fun. The Press, always a thankless occupation 

among us, has now become a truly hazardous one. 
Not only journalism does not pay, but journalists, 
proper and constructive, on all sides, are being 

heavily fined and sent to prison in shoals. The 
law of libel of the Indian Penal Code is harsh 
in all conscience. And its administration has been 
outrageous. The proprietor, the editor, the pub- 

lisher, tile printer, in fact every body connected 
with a journal, may be hauled up for defamation. 
They may be summoned to answer the charge in any 
part of British India, however distant from the place 
of publication. The word “publication” has been 
given free and unlimited interpretation. The pre- 
sumption is always against a journal. Mere receipt of 
a paper in any place howsoever it may happen to get 
there, is its publication in that locality, and is by itself 
evidence against the journal without any other proof, 
or any proof to the contrary by the accused. Any 
person not directly connected with the bringing out of 
a paper may all the same be prosecuted as an abettor. 
Not only is the equity of the matter ignored but there 
is an entire confounding of the true nature of either 
journalism or defamation. Nor is the spirit of the 
law any better regarded. Surely, the writer of any 
defamatory matter is the real culprit, the publisher 
and printer being technically liable under the law. 
In the absence of the writer, these may be punished, 
but it is a waste of power and a cruelty to be se- 
vere with them. Such is the law, and its policy is 
plain. But why touch the poor editor? Nowadays, 
he is much in request — though not for his good. 


The proprietor too has come in for a considerable 
share of attention and — incarceration. He might 
be perfectly innocent of what is being written in the 
paper, yet he must not only suffer in civil damages 
but must be hounded as a felon. The native 
press may originally be to blame for the present 
state of things. We are afraid it has been much to 
blame, though probably half a dozen or so of journals 
only are guilty of causing that exacerbation of feel- 
ing to which the dead set owes its origin. Be that 
as it may, can their laches, or the laches of the whole 
native Press, be any justification for distorting the law? 
It is a horrible distortion that we suffer from. No 
more melancholy travesty of judicature has ever been 
exhibited than the present administration of Chap. 
XXI, Act XLV of i860. Nor can there be any 
propriety in amending the law so as to fit it in- 
to the present rulings. Justice lies the other way. 
The Press is under the evil eye of Power. Journal- 
ism needs protection. 

THE TWO RECENT PRESS CONVICTIONS 
FOR LIBEL. 

Not long ago, native society throughout India re- 
ceived with a shock the news that all was up with 
Baboo Mahendra Nath Chatterjee of Mhow, 'Hie 
leader of the educated natives of the place and in- 
troducer of civilization in Central India, had at 
length been deposited within the four wails of the 
jail. As editor and proprietor of the Eastern Herald , 
he was sentenced by the Sessions Judge of the 
Indore Residency to 9 months’ simple imprisonment 
and a fine of Rs. 1,500, for defaming Captain 
Norman Franks, English Secretary to the Maharaj 1 
Holkar. Baboo Chatterjee has appealed to the 
Viceroy for mercy. He complains that he has 
been hastily punished without being fairly allowed 
all opportunities for making his defence. True, 
all the formalities of the law were gone through, 
hut there was a precepitancy which greatly pre- 
judiced him. He received on Good Friday eve 
the summons for his appearance before the Resi- 
dency Magistrate on the Saturday following. The 
same day, Saturday, the 28th march, 1891, the 
Magistrate committed him to the Sessions, binding 
him over in his personal recognizance of Rs. 500 to 
appear at the Sessions. On the 91b April, he was con- 
victed and sentenced. O11 Saturday the 11th April, 
he put in a preliminary petition by way of appeal to the 
Agent to the Governor-General for Central India 
exercising the powers of a High Court, praying for 
suspension of sentence, and his release on bail, and 
for permission to file suplernentary grounds of appeal. 
The Sessions Judge Mr. A. Tucker, as First Assist- 
ant to the Agent, at the presentation of the petition, 
enquired if the hue had been paid, and being informed 
that the prisoner wanted a few days to pay it in, on 
ample security being taken if necessary, refused to 
grant any time and threatened realization of the fine 
unless paid by noon of the following Monday, the 13th. 
The fine was duly paid, one thousand of the fifteen 
hundred going by order of the Judge to the Captain 
who was about to go home. A fine family sort of 
arrangement! Here then was disclosed the cause of 
the cruel speed with which the fine was realised. 
Two days after, on the 15th April, the Agent, Mr. R. 
J. Crosthwaite, without hearing Counsel, passed an 
ex parte order on the petition of the iith, refusing 
the prayers and fixing Saturday — that is the iSth at 
5 p.m., for hearing of the appeal. That order was 
received by the petitioner’s solicitor on the i6th. 
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There was thus not enough time to engage and in- 
struct Counsel from Bombay as the petitioner in- 
tended, or to prepare and submit the supplementary 
grounds of appeal. The petitioner was represented 
at the hearing bf the appeal by a Pleader from 
Khandiva, who could not be fully and sufficiently 
instructed. That appeal was dismissed on the 20th 
following. 

The offence of the petitioner was that he allowed 
two letters said to be defamatory and insulting of the 
Captain to appear in his paper, and for which original 
offence, the writer, one J. A. Manuel, was punished 
on the 20th March by the Residency Magistrate, at 
the instance of the Captain, with an aggregate im- 
prisonment of igyl months and fine of Rs. 650 
Manuel had claimed the privileges of a British-born 
subject. He however had not the satisfaction of 
being tried by a British-born magistrate. In jail, 
the Baboo is being treated as a common felon and 
made to wear a convict’s dress and put to as rigorous 
discipline, denied books and writing materials. 
The petitioner prays for his release and remission 
of the fine. 

The petition is a modest document which prays 
simply for mercy and just adduces grounds for 
claiming it. We hope it may reach the Viceroy 
himself and that his Lordship may be in a mood for 
an act of statesmanlike generosity. A petition from 
the local residents supports the prayer. 

After a protracted and costly trial, the Brahmo pro- 
secution of the Banganibasi for libel closed on Saturday 
the 1 ith July. There were three informations — two on 
behalf of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj and the third by 
Baboo Dwarkanath Gangooly, of the same fraternity 
in his individual capacity. Summonses were granted 
against the proprietor, the editor, the publisher and 
the printer. The person summoned as editor dis- 
claimed all knowledge of the article complained of 
as he had not charge of the paper at the time the 
alleged defamatory matter appeared. He was let off 
at a later stage of the proceedings. To the first two 
informations, the proprietor, the publisher and the 
printer pleaded guilty and expressed regret. To the 
complaint of Mr. Gangooly, the pleas recorded by 
the defence were that the article was not directed 
against him or his wife, that if it be held that it 
was, the defendants were ready to apologize, and to 
give up the name of the writer, if that would satisfy 
the complainant. The prosecution would not accept 
the offer, as it shewed no disposition to settle the 
difference out of court. The court discharged the 
the accused on the charges to which they had plead- 
ed guilty and sentenced them on the complaint of 
Mr. Gangooly, under section 500 of the Indian Penal 
Code. The proprietor is punished with 6 months’ 
simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100, the pub- 
lisher with 3 months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 50 and the printer with only a fine of Rs. 50. 
Mr. Handley finds “ the libel a very bad one indeed. 
It refers to somebody being the slave of his wife, a 
prostitute, and goes on to say that his passport is his 
prostitute, that he is known to society by the name of 
that prostitute, and that he is illumined by her light.” 
That is the sting of the libel. The prosecution 
claimed the description as of complainant which the 
defence repudiated, and the Chief Magistrate held 
the prosecution justified in so fitting the cap. Among 
the objections taken by the defence were, that the 
proprietorship of the paper was not proved in the 
prosecution in which punishment has been awarded, 
that the true aggrieved party was the wife and not 


the husband, that the proprietor was not responsible, 
that the character of the complainant had not suffer- 
ed by the article. The Magistrate found all these 
objections against the defence. We are afraid that 
in remarking that Mr. Allen of the Pioneer was 
punished, at the instance of Captain Hearsay, as a 
proprietor of that journal, Mr. Handley was led away 
by the grossness of the libel. It was in evidence in 
the Hearsey- Allen case that Mr. Allen was the writer 
of the defamatory words. A publisher may no doub 
be punished for defamation under section 500. It is 
a gross abuse of the law to punish a proprietor under 
the same section. But in these easy-going days, 
High Courts are not particular in exacting strict 
obedience to the law, specially where they conceive 
that there is no failure of substantial justice. 

MOORSHEDABAD. 

Moor she dab ad, the iSth June , iSgr. 

1. A poor dealer of the Chowk, of the Sunni sect, had 
contracted Nikka , nearly two years ago, with a handsome young 
lady by name Sultani Begum a widow of the Shia sect. As the 
marriage was solemnized after a long courtship of three years, 
commencing a few months after the death of her first husband, 
their mutual love existed for about 5 years. During this long 
period of courtship, they both of them fell in love with each other, 
and had often meetings of each other in the house of the lady’s 
uncle (the house belonging to the estate of the late Nazir Alt 
Khan) whenever opportunity suited them. 

2. When her uncle came to know that she had contracted an 
intimacy and love with a man of the other sect than his, he 
expelled her out of his house ; but she was kept by her lover in 
some private place. After a few days, he, with her full consent, 
contracted nikka with her, and the event was celebrated in a 
joyous gathering (Mahfil). The fair young lady was so enamoured 
of this man that she could not live a moment without his company. 
In loyalty to him, she abandoned the faith of her father and 
mother, receiving at his hands the Sunni Confession of Faith (the 
Kalania). 

3. in due course she conceived. During this interesting con 
dition, she suffered from an accident which brought on abortion, on 
account of which she became very weak and finally asked her 
husband’s permission to go and live among her people in the 
seraglio of Bukrigully. 

4. Piior to her going to the Dehori, she gave her husband 
instruction to sue in forma pauperis for the recovery of her dowery from 
the estate of her first husband, whose father’s properties are said, 
whether truly or falsely, to be in the possession of her uncle 
Svud Moosa. Application was duly made in the Court of the 
Subordinate Judge of Berhamporc about six months ago. After 
the usual enquiry and the deposition of the lady and of a few 
witnesses, she was at the end of two or three months accepted as 
a pauper by the Court and permitted to sue as such. The claim 
was for Rs 15,000. This news spread throug-h the city and there was 
a sudden accession of interest in her favour. She will now stumble 
upon fortune and take rank among the thriving and wealthy of the 
city. This was the signal for the attentions of the whole Shia 
community of Moorshedabad towards her. Several big folks, Riich 
as sons of the late Nawab Nazim and other members of the Nizamat 
family, therefore, blind with covetousness, came foivvaid to court 
a lady who to her personal charms joined the substantial attraction 
of as much as Rs. 15,000. But thc^r hopes of marrying herj 
according to tf.ieir own Shia rites, were dashed to pieces when they 
learnt that she is the well beloved wife of a sturdy Sunni, who will 
surely invoke the aid of the courts for his protection and 
satisfaction. 

5. Still, as she lived in the Dehori of Bukrigully, which is the 
seraglio of an old lady (a Nizamat pensioner) who is sister to the 
late Nawab Nazim of Bengal, where many of the sons of His 
Highness the Nawab Nazim used to go to see their aunt, where 
there is no purdah (concealment) from such visitors for any of 
the ladies residing in the house, the lady in question was not only 
seen but some private intrigues were contrived to entice her away. 

6. To return to the pauper suit. After the application to sue 
as a pauper was granted by the court, the husband went down to 
Calcutta in order to get some attested copies of documents from 
the Calcutta Registration office, some of which were executed in 
favour of the lady’s deceased husband’s father by some other 
parties, which were understood to be in the posssession of the 
lady’s uncl^ 

7. During the comparatively long absence of the husband on this 
mission, the wife used to go out of the Dehori to the house of 
one Kazi Mohamad Hossain at Raja Bazar, There one Maharaad 
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Ali alia Mungoo Saheb, a member ot the Nizamat family and 
political pensioner* used to go to make love with the lady who 
j s to be lord of Rs. 1 5,000. He laid persistent siege on her. The 
outer defences were carried by frequent attacks, but the citadel, 
as protected by law, long defied his efforts. At length, however, 
it was won by stratagem. The lady was made to understand that 
her marriage with a Sunni according to Shiaism — her early and 
true faith — was not legal. That was all nonsense. But so it was. 
Every art was employed to unsettle her mind, until the poor lady 
came to think that she could not be a wife of a Sunni. Thus pre- 
pared, she was removed to the seraglio of one of the sons of the 
Nawab Nazim, with whose Nikka wife she is distantly related. 
There she was hated by all the inmates of the house, until at last 
she was squeezed, pinched and compelled to contract a marriage 
with the Shia gentleman already mentioned, member of the Nizamat 
family, by name Mungoo Saheb. This took place last month very 
privately (3 or 4 persons only being present besides the parties, the 
priest, the agent, &c.) in the house of the aforesaid Ka/.i Mohamad 
Hossain, at RajaBazar. It is said that for his share in the transac- 
tion, the Kazi has obtained a document granting him a two-anna 
share — one eighth — of the whole property which may or may not 
tome into the lady’s hands. This allurement of Rs. 15,000 was 
more charming to Mungoo Saheb than the fair lady. 

8. When her lawful husband came back from Calcutta and 
heard how his wife had been tampered with and had left 
the protection of the respected old lady of the Bukrigully Palace, | 
and was living at JCootubpore in the house of Mungoo Saheb, as 
his unlawfully married wife, his rage knew no bounds. He lost little 
rime in instituting a ease in the Civil Court for the vindication of 
his rights. The ease is before the Subordinate Judge at Berham- 
pore. He has sued his wife (1) Sultani, (the deserrress) (2) Mungoo 
Saheb who contracted Nikka with her, and (3) Kazi Mohamad 
Hossain (the go-between) in whose hoiibc and by whose contrivance 
the matrimonial ceremony was solemnized, for the recovery of the 
possession of his wife and damage and loss of the duwery (which 
he had already paid to her in cash or ornaments, See.) 

9. Notices were duly served upon the three defendants. The 
second husband, Mungoo Saheb, finding himself in a fix, 
went, along with some other members of the Nizamat family 
(his relatives), to the Reis, to whom they all misrepresented the 
case basely, crying for pecuniary help in the matter, as the victim 
of Sunni intrigue, informing the Nawab Baliadoor that the con- 
tested wife is a true Shia who has contracted nikka with a rruc Shia 
(Mungoo Saheb), and as such was an worthy object of sympathy of 
all Shias. His Highness asked several of the family to get the 
ease anyhow compromised as he felt it was a scandal which ought 
to be kept out of courts. They all tried very hard, and at last 
convening a meeting in the house of a respectable member of the 
Nizamat family at Raja Bazar, at which the Plaintiff was threat- 
ened with pains and penalties if he did not at once withdraw his 
suit. The distracted man would do nothing of the kind. He 
however succumbed to milder treatment. The delay and vexation 
of litigation was pointed out to him. However just his claim 
might be, it would undergo investigation in a regular way, and the 
ordinary delay might be ' indefinitely protracted. As for his wife, 
whether the* second marriage was valid or not, she had proved 
faithless to him and he should not trust her again. He had better 
divorce her. If he will be so wise and good and will withdraw the 
case, he will gain the favour of the Reis, and get all his claims, loss 
and damages, and the fees of the pleaders, with the cost of the 
suit. He was satisfied and promised compliance. 

10. Thereupon, next morning, when the date was fixed for 
hearing, a petition of withdrawal was filed by the Plaintiff*. The 
petition mentions the compromise effected at the meeting but 
adds that if they would not do justice to him and would not 
satisfy the claim as promised by the members of the committee, 
he would not divorce her and would renew the case. 

11. On this two applications arc filed by the accifscd nullifying 
the circumstances, ignoring the proposal and result of the com- 
mittee, and praying the court to dismiss or to hear the case, 
thinking that this method would weaken the suit. But they 
are quite ignorant of the fact, that the members of the com- 
mittee may be called on to depose to the facts. 


Rerhampore , July 32 . 

It is a pity that nowadays the officials are at times hood- 
winked in matters affecting the public interests. During the 
recent visit of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to 
the city Moorshedabad, an address from the Jain community 
of Moorshedabad was presented. The address contained seven 
signatures only. When the name of city Moorshedabad was asso- 
ciated, it might naturally be inferred that the address had at least 
the consent ot ail the Jains of the District. But in tjic present 
instance, nearly all the residents, even men holding Government 
titles, gentlemen of wealth* and public spirit knew nothing about 
it. Some of those who signed it were in darkness till the la3t 


moment when they were obliged to join the movement to preserve 
decency. The great historical family of Jagat Sett who were and are 
still esteemed not only by the Jains of this District but by the 
people of the whole of Bengal, were discarded, and the present head 
of the family was conspicuous by his absence^ He is not only the 
proper personage but is the person who can represent the whole 
community and give His Honor a cordial welcome 011 their be- 
half. Surely, this docs not reflect credit either on the gentlemen 
who were pulling the strings from behind or the subordinate 
officers whose duty was to have made thorough enquiries before the 
presentation of the address to His Honor. I write this in con- 
sideration of public interests to prevent repetition of such tricks 
being played in future. 

A MAHOMETAN MEMORIAL 

THE SUNNI PROTEST AGAINST THE SHIA TABARRA 
[ Co Hi lu ded from page 6. ] 

28. It is only at poor, decayed, miserable Moorshedabad that 
the Tabarra nuisance is in force. And there it is a recent iiinoia- 
tion. -What the great Nawabs Nazim of the past had not dared, 
has now, in these latter days of feebleness, been compassed by the 
brood of Nawablings, against the express dissuasion of the Nawab 
Bahadoor himself. It began in 1887 only. In that year, tor the 
first time, the Shias indulged in curses on the holy Caliphs, with 
the usual consequences to the public peace. The Nawab Bahadoor 
from the first set his face against it, and promptly proclaimed his 
displeasure against whoever uttered the Tabarra. (See Notice 
dated the 6th November 1887, Appendix K.) 

29. Notwithstanding, it ivas feared that there would be a repe- 
tition. From certain information received by him, the Magistrate 
(Mr. Gupta) on the 26th October 1888 notified a prohibition of 
the Tabarra and threatened the pains and penalties under section 
14.4 of the Criminal Procedure Code and section 298 of the Indian 
Penal Code on all who disobeyed. (Appendix M.) In the face 
of that, the following year, 1889, on the 18th September, Ali Jan, a 
notorious character, shouted the Tabarra through the public tho- 
roughfare, the Police keeping itself out of the way. The Deputy 
Magistrate of City Moorshedabad, hearing of it, directed the Police 
to keep a watchful eye to the preservation of peace and arrest who- 
ever might pronounce the Tabarra on the public road. (Appendix 
N.) These repeated fiats of authority having been disregarded 
with impunity, the young bloods of Heterodoxy and the scapegrace^ 
of the Nizamat family grew bold. Four or five men, members of 
the Nizamat family, specially gave themselves unenviable promi- 
nence, namely, Iskander Ali Mirza,— the present Chairman of the 
City Moorshedabad Municipality — Naser Ali Mirza, Asad Ali Mir- 
za, Wala Kudr Hussein Ali Mirza and Nawab Zainul Abdeen Khan. 
In conjunction with others, they resolved, in evasion and contempt 
of authoritative prohibition, to indulge in the Tabarra. The Sub- 
divisional Officer being a Mahomedan' gentleman, living in the 
midst of Mahomedans, soon learnt of this mischievous compact, and 
on the 8th day of the Moharram, corresponding with the 25th 
August I890, issued a Notice or Proclamation under section 144, 
Criminal Procedure Code — the express remedy of Indian Law for 
preventing riot. In that instrument, the Magistrate o{ City Moor- 
shedahad, commencing with stating that no one is allowed t * 
repeat the Tabarra on the public road, warned the public, und- r 
the section in question, against the pronouncing of the ' JWarr't 
as a sure provocative of breach of the peace ftv causing an 
affray between the Shias and t lie Sunni’, and denounce ! 
punishment on whoever might be guilty ol uttering the T,iba*r/ 
al ter his prohibitory order. (Appendix O). All to no pm pose ’ 
In spite of the proclamation of the City Magistracy, and, but two 
days after, on the loth of the Moharram— the 27th August 1890, 
the Shias, in procession bound for their mock Kerbala at Amaniguii\ 
came out bravely and determinedly, not like men mourning lor 
their masters or Imams but like men meaning mischief and courting 
a quarrel, and lustily pronounced the '1 abort a, repeatedly shouting 
curses loud and deep on the heads of the holy Caliphs and othci 
sainted Chiefs of the Faith. All this took place in the presence ol 
the City Magistrate ami the District Superintendent and his Police 
in great force. This profanation, aggravated by flic insolent e of the 
Shias and the apparent connivance of the agents of the Civil 
Power, the Sunnis could not possibly bear. They resisted-— not of 
policy aforethought but simply on the spur of the momenr, became 
they could not help. Without preparation or concert, or thought 
of consequences, good Mussulmans, exasperated by the speech ami 
gestures of the Shias, flung themselves upon the procession. Two 
different fights took place that day at two different points of the 
route, in the very presence of the local and Police authorities. 
Then the latter interfered. The Sunnis being poor were arrested 
on the spot. The Shias, consisting mostly of members of the once 
ruling family, could not be laid bold of so summarily, but security 
for their appearance was exacted. Finally, the latter were all ac- 
quitted for want of unexceptional evidence. The same sort of evi- 
dence, however, was sufficient to convict the Sunnis. The Police sene 
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up three eases, to wit, No. 9, againsx four young Nawabs of the 
Moorshedabad family, Syed Faizuddin, Bundhu Saheb, Syed Saheb, 
and Munir Saheb, No. 10, Empress against Dad Khan and five 
other Sunnis, and No. 1 r, Empress v. Abbas Mirza, Supan Saheb, 
Mir Ali Jan, and Syed Faizuddin, a member of the Nizamat family. 
(Appendices B., A., and C.) The Magistrate, however, took up 
the second ease (Appendix A.,)— that against Sunnis— first, and, 
notwithstanding proof of provocation from the uttering of the 
laba/ra t convicted four out of the six accused. After that, the 
way was easy for the disposal of the other eases. The remaining 
two were cases against Shias for having outraged the religious 
feelings of Sunnis, and attacked them with sticks. Both the cases 
were dismissed. (Appendices B. and C.) In justice to Mr. Luson 
it must be said that the Magistrate in the same way threw out the 
crowd of cross prosecutions between the two classes which arose 
out of these riots. He impartially dismissed them all, without 
distinction. 

30. Great was the grief of the Mahotnedan community. Great 
was the wonder of the whole population at the way in which the 
authority of Government was set at nought, as if with its consent. 
Mr. Luson seemed himself to have had qualms of remorse. So, on 
the 3rd October, he issued a notice prohibiting the Tabarra . A3 
if these manifestoes had not been already brought to the lowest 
contempt in Moorshedabad ! These British officers seemed to have 
110 other specific for riots and commotions than fulmination of 
notices and proclamations ! But even in that document, Your Me- 
morialists confess they were scandalised to see the care taken by 
the Magistrate to humour the Nizamat pensioners who were the 
cause of all the trouble. The Magistrate actually discharged the 
offenders with a handsome certificate bv averring in the recital that 
the Nawab Bahadoor and all his relations were of opinion that 
there should be no Tabarra in the public road. What, then, is the 
necessity of Mr. Luson’s prohibition at all and of all similar pro- 
clamations during these several years ? It is not pretended that a 
new inspiration has seized them. Styaism is not the creed of Ma- 
homedan Moorshedabad ; the heresy is confined to the Nizamat 
family and its connections and entourage. If the Nawab Bahadoor 
and his brothers were so right-minded as Mr. Luson believes them 
to be, would there have been'any difficulty ? could there have been 
any riots ? So far as the Nawab Bahadoor himself is concerned, 
Mr. Luson’s statement is true. But is it true of all his relations 
or any body of them ? If Mr. Luson thinks so, it only shows how 
he has been worked upon. Everybody in the city knows that the 
whole body of Nizamat pensioners, with almost the sole exception 
of the Chief, arc pledged to the Tabarra in the procession. It is 
they that have introduced the Tabarra and they arc in honour 
bound to maintain it. 

31. Mr. Luson’s proclamation can only have the effect of its 
numerous predecessors. The demoralization caused by the weak- 
ness of the official treatment of the riots cannot be cured by a 
feeble notice. What is in store for the next Moharram may even 
now be guessed from the preliminary symptoms already manifest. 
The Shias are adding fresh methods and occasions new— unknown 
in the District, and certainly without precedent in their own prac- 
tice — for indulging in the pleasure of damning the heads of the 
Faith. (Appendix V.) 

32. Under these circumstances, Your Memorialists appeal to 
the Temporal Power to keep the peace between subjects of differ- 
ent creeds. The justice of Your Memorialists’s cause has, they 
trust, been sufficiently demonstrated in the foregoing pages. His- 
torically, legally, politically, the Shias have not a leg to stand on. 
Indeed, they arc disowned by their own leaders, secular and sacred. 
Themselves a Standing Minority in Islam, their house is divided 
within itself. Themselves a Schism, there is Dissent within Dis- 
sent. The progress of the world has not been wholly lost on them 
and Shiaism has been humanised. Its better spirits and most 
eminent exponents are evidently ashamed of the old bigotry 
and mean aggressiveness. They do not see the wisdom or glory 
of irritating the whole Orthodox World by low abuse and insults 
heaped upon the greatest names in Islam. The pretence of the 
Tabarra-— the public dcmoimtation of damning the souls of the 
venciated dead— has been exploded by the King of Oudh and the 
Shah of Persia. [ Vide Translation of His Majesty Wajid Ali 
Shah’s manifesto in the shape of a Letter to Moulvi Hafez Syud 
Jamaluddin marked I, ami Translation of His Majesty Nasiruddin 
Ahmed Shah of Persia’s Proclamation marked J, among the An- 
nexurcs.) Here in Moorshedabad, the Nawab Bahadoor too has 
declared himself against it. (Vide Translation marked K.) Shia 
learning does not countenance it. The High Priest of the Shias 
in Calcutta, Shams-ul-Olema Moulvi Mahmud Jilani, has given a 
.strong Opinion against it, a translation of which is hereunto an- 
nexed. (Appendix W.) It is nowhere allowed. In India, it is 
punished by British Magistrates and put down by High Courts. 
(Vide copy of Judgment of the* City Magistrate of Lucknow, dated 
28th June. 1879, convicting certain Shias accused of uttering the 
Tabarra. Also rctranslation of an Urdu translation of a Decision 
of the High Court of the North-Western Provinces, of the 20th 
December, 1878, Criminal Appellate Side, F. B. Pearson, J., mark- 


ed G. and H. in the Appendices.) Here, then, it the most formi- 
dable consensus imaginable against* a barbarous exhibition. Y C t 
notwithstanding all,, these minor Moorshedabad Princes, proud of 
their influence, would not submit. Against Reason and Authority 
against their own secular chiefs and religious teachers, they persist 
in defying the Law. It is for Government to tnakc t itself respected. 

33. For Your Memorialists it is a more difficult question. It is g 
question of Faith. What consequences may follow from the Shias’s 
persistence in the Tabarra they fear to calculate. The coming 
Moharram, which falls in the first week of August next, may cause 
a scene of bloodshed in the streets of Moorshedabad such as has 
never occurred. Your Memorialists trust that suitable precautions 
will be taken. But the first measure, in their humble judgment, 
should be to allay the soreness of the Mahomedan mind by 
assurance from Head-Quarters that the Tabarra shall strictly' cease, 
and that effectual measures will be taken to that end. 

Your Memorialists pray that, after a careful consideration of their 
Statement and after such enquiries as may be required, ..Your Honor 
will be pleased to stop the Tabarra in every form a“nd under all 
pretences as well as the other forms of outraging the religious feel- 
ings of the great majority of the Mahomedan world which the Shias, 
whenever they are intent on mischief and arc allowed a chance! 
adopt, • 



A HINDU INHERITANCE CASE IN THE N.-W. P. 
(Before the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Knox.) 

In this case Radha Kishun and others appealed against the judg- 
ment of the Di&fict Judge of Farukhabad in a suit, in which the 
appellants were defendants, to recover possession of certain zemin- 
dari rights, the plaintiffs-respondents being Chandhri Raj Kuar and 
others. The case originally came before the Sudordinatc Judge 
of Farukhabad but on an appeal to the High Court was remanded 
for trial to the District Judge. 

Mr. Ajudhia Nath appeared for the appellants and Mr. Sunder 
Lai for the respondents. 

The Chief Justice in giving judgment said : — This w 3 $ a ease 
for the recovery of possession of certain zemindari property and 
some houses and land and other property from the surviving sons of 
one Khatnan and the mother of these sons and the widow of a 
deceased son. The other defendants are brothers of Khaman, who 
sold to the plaintiff. The facts of this case arc peculiar. Khaman 
was a Brahmin, and having taken a bunia widow to live with him 
he was outcastcd. He left his village, removed to another village, 
and there lived with the bunia widow In course of time she bore 
children to him. The eldest of these is now thirty-five years old. 
She and her son and the widow of one of her sons are the first lot 
of defendants to whom we have referred. Khaman and his sons, 
as we infer from the judgment of the lower appellate court, carried 
on cultivation together, and Khaman, according to the finding of 
the lower court, acquired the property in dispute in this suit. It 
has been found by the first court that the plaintiff paid no con- 
sideration whatever for the sale to him. That finding is not 
dissented from in the judgment upon which the decree under 
appeal was founded. t The judgment . appeal gave the plain- 
tiff the decree for possession. Against that decree this appeal 
has been brought. We have been referred to the texts of 
Manu, passages from West and Biihlcr and to several authorities. 
None of them seem to us precisely to govern this case. We have 
here a case of the illegitimate offspring of parents who belong to the 
twice-born class of Hindus, the father being a Brahmin and the 
mother a bunia. We have also to deal with a ease in which the 
property in dispute, which was in possession of the offspring of 
these parents, was according to the finding of the lower appellate 
court, which we must accept, the self-acquired property of Khaman 
after he had been outcasted, after he had left his family and his 
village and had started in another village to make a livelihood for 
himself and the woman who lived with him and their family. If 
we were trying this case as a court of first instance or a court oi 
first appeal we should come to the conclusion that Khaman, having 
lost his caste, had started a private family, altogether separate in the 
sense of total and absolute separation from the family of his birth 
and caste fellows. We cannot find amongat the authorities and 
texts cited to us any sure principle to guide us in this ease. Under 
tjicsc ciri umstances we must act on the principle of equity and 
good conscience, and decline to oust from the possession of the 
property acquired by Khaman his sons, their mother, and the widow 
of the deceased son for the benefit of the vendee of brothers who 
were not parties to the acquisition of any portion of this property, 
which was not acquired by any ancestor of theirs. This is a very 
peculiar fase, and the view we take of it might be absolutely in* 
applicable in other eases but, holding the opinion which we do as to 
what a good conscience dictates in thJ present ease, we allow the 
appeal with costs and dismiss the suit with costs* 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


FOR SALE 


'BEECHAM’S pills 

A RE universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
jjervous and Trembling Sensations, &c 



jjEECHAM’S PILLS 

llEECHAM’S PILLS 

\) 

iECHAM’S PILLS 


If 


jjEECHAM’S PILLS 

nEECHAM’S PILLS 

\) 
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J^EECHAM’S PILLS 
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J) 
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•ECHAM’S PILLS 


J^EECHAM’S PILLS 


7 he Just dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of thc^e 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH AC.UINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills ate 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
by thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h 11 m a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bung 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BE EC HAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sate of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot, Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA: 


NOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. u \){d. size 
annas per box. 2 s 9 d, size 2 Rupees per 
* ) ° x - These rates do not include the cost of 
Postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
v, *olesalo' rates on application. 1 


Price Two annas, Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL' 

delivered by 

? Cnb,e ’ introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th Ma^ch, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaii Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act/ 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Ray yet, 
r, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
** Homoeopathic Practitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAND DUTT’S STREET, 

* ( Beadon Street,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Kully Prosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

IJY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Rets Ray yet Office. 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchaser ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 
I, Uckoor Dult’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 


PERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
T Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucoirhoca, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates ctf radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unam 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

fTIHE following publications by the Calcutta 
J- Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3- The Bengali translation of the Memo 
rial. Half anna. 

4- The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Panda 
Ramnath Tar karat 11a (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Paiuhc 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One. 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Monkery, 
M.A., ill., Professor of Sanskiit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of tint 
Committee. Ha’fanna. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

’ OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

heprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis £r* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Vaima, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet J ’ 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage.' 

In Pamphlet, Price j a mi as 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY RKOlUiANIZATIOiN 

With special reference to the Ouciimii m 

A Reserve for the Indtan Army. 

By Cap/. ANDREW TIE A PS FA 
Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta 

Holloway's Ointment and PiRs. Cold 
Coughs, Shortness of Breath. — maladie . 
require eaily and unremitting attention, for it 
neglected they often end m astlnn.i, biunrhiu 
or consumption. The Ointment ucll rubbed 
upon the chest and back, peiieii.miig the skin, 
is abjoibcd and earned clueUly to the lungs, 
whence it expels all impiuitics. All il.e blood 
in the body is perpetually passing tlnongh the 
lungs, and there all noxious particles tending 
to disease can be quickly, tiiomughly, and 
permanently neutralized, rendered harmless or 
ejected from the system. Holloway's Oint- 
ment and Pills perfectly accomplish this puri- 
fication ; and through the blood thus cleansed, 
the influence of these wonderful medicaments 
reaches the remotest parts of the hum m bogy, 
and thus cures all diseased action, whether 
internal or external. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEIOB 3 IRS. 6-8. 



A stiong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figuies, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. I'rice... 8 8 

Do. Gent's Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hitfter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of lepaiis, stone settings, Waltham and W:«ter- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful wmkmen for mu jobbing dept , 
tuir ebatges ate based upon the very lowest 
1 ah illations. 

P. K. MOLIRA, 

latte Manager, Wateibury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidban-stieet, Calcutta. 
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Printed and published /or the Proprietor every 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACIIE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Aie you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is univetsally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

.1 EYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 


Bn. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Yean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting fhechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. T. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
41 lias never been repaired duiing the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. (> 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 
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WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in act vance 

Half-yearly ... „ 

Quartet ty ... „ 

Monthly ... „ 

Single or sample Copy,, 


Rs. 12 


» 7 

» 4 

Re. 1-8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


OBTAIN 1. 1) 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1 886, where not a single case of 
illness occuned amongst the native artisans 
there employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade. 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oiiental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &c. 


Adveriisements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) aie charged by tne 
space taken up, at tne rate of 4 annas a lm«* 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is I<s. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest charge for which is Rs. 5 - 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an aavanceof 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books ana pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 


Agents DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
, Street ', Calcutta. 
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THE CAPTIVE LA DIE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MaDHUSUDAN I)UTT. 

Reprinted from the Madras edition of PS49. 

[ Continued from page 34Q. ] 

“Or— how like to the sunny tide, • * 

Of ocean rolling far and wide, 

The Curu* came in all his pride, 

And led the mighty and the brave, 

But led them to a bloody grave, 

When on the fiercest field the sun, 

Hath ever shrunk to gaze upon, 

He lost th^ throne — he died, to save ! 

How fatal was that bloody field, 

Where warriors came— but not to yield 
Where Lord — chief— vassal — serf — and all, 
Wild carnage ! swell’d thy festival ! — 

How loud the dirge, which o’er them peal’d ! 
For nations raised that bitter cry, 

From peasant-shed, — from palace high — 

The regal bride on vacant throne, 

Midst scenes of splendour— yet how lone— 
The widow’d wife in cottage low, 

Now desolate — how darkly so ! — 

“The Rishit fed the sacred flame 
Lit to high Brim’s mysterious name, 

With delicate leaves o’er which the dew 
Nightly caught its moon-lit hue, 

For the fire-fly — on gay wing of light 
To quaff it like a spirit blight — 

And in each hoaiy fane — and grove 
Of Beauty — where e’en Gods might rove, 

And think they were in Swerga’sj bow’rs 
With ceaseless founts — and deathless flow’rs — 
The solemn chant- the tinkling bell — 

Rose sweetly wild- as gladsome swell 


Of hymned praise at twilight hours 
From out some lone and silent dell ! 

“ It was a scene— around— above— 

All bright as Glory— sweet as Love- 
Such as Husteena’s palace high 
Beheld— when ocean— earth and sky 
Sent glittering hosts, at thy proud call, 
Idasteer* ! — to thy legal hall, 

Where they all humbly bow’d the knee— 
And own’d thy might— thy majesty ! 

“ But there was one — a monarch he— 

Came not to that high revelrie : 

They said — he once had sought to gain 
That chieftain’s daughter— but in vain- - 
And that his slighted love had taught 
Hate deathless — deep — and unfoigot — 
Such as the bosom’s inmost core 
Will daikly nurse for evei more — 

Such as will ever fiercely blight 

Love— Friendship— Mercy— all that’s bright 
And gilds Life’s path with starry light — 

And pait but with the latest breath 
That heaves the breast embrac’d by Death ! 
Perchance this was a whisper’d lie— 

An idle tale— foul calumny, 
p Vet — tho’ Inquiry all atound 
Breath'd fiom each burned look and sound — 
‘ Why comes he not ? once 111 this hall, 
‘Now gay with blithesome festival, 

1 How ott became — a welcome guest, 

4 Best lov’d— bc-it cheiish’d— homnn’d Jfest ? ' 
Calm was that chieftain's blow and stein 
Fiom which Conjectuic naught could learn 
Yes -calm it was as is t he grave — 

Or some umuffl’d — slumbering wave ! 


* This is the subject of the well-known “ Mohabarat ” of Vyasa. 

•‘The Mahabharat details the dissensions of the Pandava and Kaurava 
Piinces, who weie cousins by birth, and rival competitors for the tlnone 
of Hastenapflr. The latter were at fust successful, and compelled the 
former to secrete themselves for a season, until they contracted an ‘ 
illiance with a powerful Prince in the Punjab, when a part of the king- 
dom was transferred to them. Subsequently this was lost by the Pun- 
davas at dice, and they were driven into exile, from which they emerged 
'o assert their rights in arms. All the Princes of India took part with 
one or other of the contending kinsmen, and a senes of battles ensued 
at Kuru ICshetra, the modern Tahnesar ; which ended in the destruc- 
tion of Daryodhana and the other Kaurava Princes, and the elevation 
<>f Yudhishthira, the elder of the Pandava brothers, to the supreme 
sovereignty over India.” Wilson. As. Res. xvii. 609. 

Though the 44 Tchandi,” the 44 Ramayana” and the “Mahabharat” 
Have not escaped the Dramatist, yet they are oftener recited by Pundits 
tnan subjected to scenic representation. 

t A holy Bramin-*-something like a “seraphic doctor” amongst the 
Hindus. “ Brntj " iy.ihe name of the Deity. A 

k.t.The Hindu Olympus. • 


/ “Now heralds! fiom each skyey tow’r 
* 0 Peal'd ptoudly forth o’er earth and sky, 

The might — the grandeur of his pow’r — 

, The glory of Ins majesty ! 

Alienations heard that haughty sound, 

And bow’d them lowly to the gtound, 

As if on thunder-wings it came 
, ^ Or on some lightning-wheeled car, 

Burst from a dark cloud’s womb of flame, 

Appalling Nature from afar, 

*Judasteen*-one of the Pandu Princes, celebrated the “ Raj shooio 
Juguin” Vid : Mohabaiat lib. 11. 

t This refers to the conclusion of the ceremony, when all present 
were expected to prostrate themselves and acknowledge the supremacy 
of their royal host. 


Subscribershi the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenien 
- v < meatum, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given anv other being unnecessary, and likelv to cause confusion. 


warty as it ensures acknowledgment tftrougft tne l department . tv 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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To chain the storm’s death-dealing course 
To curb the madden’d whirlwind's force ! 
And thus it came— that haughty sound, 

And roll’d with proudest accents round : 

‘ Let all the Son9 of Earth, 

‘The King— the vassal -and the slave— 

4 From where the Sun receives his birth, 

4 To where beneath the western wave 
4 He seeks his azure— pearly cave, 

4 Low to the mightiest Lord of all ! 

4 And own his Majesty and thrall ! 

4 His sway is boundless as the sea— 

4 A vfety God on earth is he ! ’ 

Now rose the trumpet’s shrilly yell. 

And music in her joyous swell— 

From battlement and turret high, 

The loudest shouts now rent the sky — 

And Echo — waken’d from her sleep, 

From sunny vale all green and deep - 
Prolong’d that sound in its onward sweep. 
The wairiors bow’d them on their steeds - 
The Rishi paus’d to tell hi9 beads — 

The maiden from her fairy bow’r, 

Started from dream of fount and flow’r — 
The very babe e’en ceas'd to cry, 

And look’d up to its mother’s eye, 

As if in voiceless wonderment, 

It, too, its share of homage sent.— 

The bard now dropp’d his sounding lyre, 
And paus’d to wake its notes of fire — 

And at that monarch’s proud behest, 
Throngs countless were now prostrate laid, 
From north to south— from east to west, 
All at his throne low homage paid ! 


Sen, of Panchdona, and Ahmed, son of M. Karimunnissa Chaudrani 
of Deldwar, Mairnensing. The second, Mr. Sen, is a Gilchrist scholar 
and went to England only last winter. 

**# 

Mr. Warburton has filfd a civil suit against the proprietor of the 
Tribune , Sirdar Doyal Singh, claiming Rs. 50,000 as damages. May 

Gooroojee save the good Sirdar from an Afghan’s vengeance ! 

# 

• * 

AN old chief, up Baluchistan way, it is said, being asked if he would 
like to go throi^h and examine the Khojah Tunnel, said— “ Wah ! if 
you stick a dagger into a man’s heart, do you think that lie wants to 
look at the hole it makes ? ” A pregnant remark. 

# 4 * 

A J \T, of Jagrawan, District Ludhiana, a good and kind man, mur- 
cleied his unfaithful wife, then her paramour, and lastly his own self. 
He struck himself on the head with an Axe, and, not being dead, 
jumped into a well where he expired. A characteristic Indian deter- 
mination of individual domestic infelicity from conjugal infidelity. 
The justice executed is unexceptionable— in the men as well as the 
measures. There is not an Indian or true Oriental but will endorse 
this view. And this notwithstanding a century of education of British 
legislation, British administration and European example. 

Well may our rulers despair of our people. Nor can we offer them 
any hope in the direction contemplated by them. That is not an iso- 
lated case but a typical instance— one of hundreds occurring every 
day in all parts. It is its commonness that gives the case its import- 
ance in the argument. It reveals the native bent— the national senti- 
ment. It is another illustration of the truth that laws are nothing 
without manners. No legislation will make our peofb abandon 
their peculiar notion in favour of the value-payable th .. " o- honour. 

* 

♦ * 

The Governoi -General in Council has exempted from the operation 
of any prohibition and direction of the Indian Aims Act, 1878, all 
Gurkha pensioners of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces who reside in 
British India in respect of weapons known as Kukns. 


News and Our Comments. 

» ■—.'AVK.V— — 

The Government of India have decided to perpetuate the Manipur 
disaster by the erection of a memorial, at the public expense, on 
the spot in the Residency compound, where the remains of the mas- 
sacred Bntish officers lie buried. A useless expenditure in obedience 
to the sentiment of the hour. The stoiied obelisk raised over the 
remains of the victims of the Black Hole was pulled down sixty 
years after. In Calcutta, a tablet will be put up in the Cathedral to 
the memoiy of the victims in Manipur. 

• • 

The Maharaja of Patiala at Simla has caught the prevailing fever of 

that — shall we say infected? capital. 

• * 

• • 

ON the occasion of the Bakrid, Resaldar SayaduMa Khan, of the 1st 
Bombay Lancets, Native A.-D.-C. to the Governor, entertained to 
Nautcfies at his residence, at Ganeshkhmd, Lord and Lady Harris and 
their staff. 

*** 

Speculations as to the date of return of the Public Woiks Minister 
have been set at test. Sir Chailes Crosthwaite has taken furlough till 
the iiSth January 1892 and at the same time resigned his seat in the 
Viceioy’s Council. 

From pillar to post, Mr. P. C. Lyon has re-.erted from the Govern- 
ment of India to the Bengal Service, and been sent to the light about 
lor the space of 2 months and 25 days— on leave. 

Baboo Krishna Chandra Bandyop.ulliy.ty, c.E., Executive Engineer, 
Chittagong Division, has, we find, patented a calculating machine. 

**# 

Three natives have been accepted in the last Civil Service Examina- 
tion — two Bengali and one Mahomedan. They are Satyendra Nath 
Palit, a miv uf Baboo Tarak Nath Palit of Amarapur in the Hoogly 
District better known to fame as Mr. T. Palit, of Calcutta, Barrister- 
at-law, Birendra Chandra Sen, son of Baboo Prosonno Chunder 


A NEW Police district, under the Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. P. 
and Chief Commissioner of Oudh, has been created which embraces 
all the lands for the time being occupied by the portions of the East 
Indian Railway, including the Delhi-Umballa-Kalka Railway, which 
lie within the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab (including the 
lands occupied by stations, by out-buildings, and lor other railway pur- 
poses). A Police foice for service therein has been ordered for enrol- 
ment under Act V. of 1S61. The older is made by the Governor- 
General in Council under the Police Act I II of 18S8. 

• • 

It is a pity we do not strive to read some papers which are without 
responsible conductors. We thereby simply deprive ourselves of a 
rate treat. 

• * 

THERE is always something in the Hindoo Patriot. The last issue 
(July 27) being befoie us, we see on the first page, referring to 
the increase of suicides uow remarked among the Parsees of 
Bombay, there having been ten cases among their whole body 
of 90,000 against 75 cases among 830,000 of all the other classes and 
creeds of the whole population— our contemporary gravely writes :— 

44 Servants in Europe and America have ‘been lately telling us that 
suicide is an index to civilization.” 

Has our contemporaiy been slipping out by the backdoor for an 
extensive outing ? 

* 

* * 

Turning over the leaves, we are arrested by a new word or per* 
haps a new disease. We are sorry to read that poor Baboo Kali 
Krishna Milter of Baraset “ is in the last stage of thisis ’’—whatever 
that may be. We are all the more anxious on account of the gentle- 
man because it is added that 14 the end may not be very far.” Surely, 
it must be a terrible malady, this 44 thisis,” which is capable of so 
speedily reducing the sufferer to ifuit was. 

• 

• • 

That reminds us of a Ruler of Turkey's obituary notice in Punch. 

It was announced that the Sultan As-is is the Sultan aswas. 

* 

• • 

THE many who had known Baboo Kali Krishna Mitter during the 
long period of his residence in Calcutta, would no doubt be glad to know 
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something more about him, and some particulars are furnished— if 
anybody can make head or tail out of them. We are told that 

“His last days are being enlivened and made easy as best as they 
may be by Babu Kali Charan Ghosh his nephew-in-law and his son by 
Babu J[adu Nath Ghosh with whom he is now stopping and who are 
unremitting in their care and attention ” 

“His son by Babu Jadu Nath Ghosh ” ! That is beyond our poor 
Brahmanic inspiration. It is a Kayastha business and therein the Sarva- 
dhikaris must come to the rescue. We see they have in the same issue 
noticed at length Mr. H. H. Risky's unpublished book on the Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, and have laid the butter thick on on thl official ethno- 
grapher, in return apparently for having traced their origin to the 
veriest menials and slaves— Kahars and so forth. Here is a fine op- 
portunity for a contribution from those who ought to know to the 
literature of the engendering of tribes and castes and their sexual 
relations. 

% 

* # 

THEY are not only rum ones on that establishment, but something more, 
besides. They are sharp fellow* beyond question. They have reduced 
literature to a mechanical operation, and a very easy one in their 
hands. It is a matter of cutting and clipping, of paste and scissors’ 
Thus we see the whole of the leading article on the “ Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal " is a bodily reproduction without acknowledgment of 
the Resolution of the Bengal Government. 

*** 

The trial of the Benares “rioters” committed up to date is over. In 
the last batch, the jury convicted five, and the Judge sentenced two of 
them to five years’ imprisonment including three months’ solitary con- 
finement for one, one to four years, another to nine months and the 
last to one day. The catalogue of the convicted is a long one, including 
all the punishments in the Indian Penal Code, except capital. 

• • 

THE Criminal Sessions of the High Court closed last Saturday with the 
conviction of Ambica Churn Bose. The Jury unanimously found him 
guilty of the murder of Girja Sundari, and Mr. Justice Wilson sen- 
tenced him to death. There was no direct evidence as to the identity 
of the accused as the murderer. His Counsel pleaded for him insanity 
- the madness of love. 

#% 

The sure cure for drought, among the Russian peasantry, is the throw- 
ing the dead body of a drunkard into the river. Accordingly, at 
Samara, six peasants disintered the body of a woman who had died of 
intoxication and floated it down the Volga. Whether rain fell or not, 
the six were tried criminally and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
up to four months. Law is deaf to superstitious appeals. 

• • 

Sir James Lyall’s time will be up on the 3rd April next, but he lays 
down the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab a month earlier on 
the 1st March. 

* 

• * * 

SvED Ameer Hossein, the Northern Division Magistrate just returned 
to duty from leave, fined a milkman rupees ten for adulterating milk 
with water. He will have done a service to Calcutta, if he can main- 
tain his law. 

• * 

They are going to have an electric tramway at Madras. Four com- 
panies have tendered for the construction. That is jifst the thing for 
hot countries. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The mail brings gloomy prognostications of harvest in Russia taken as 
a whole. The Minister of Imperial Domains has instructed the 
stewards of the Crown lands and forests to allow the peasantry to 
enjoy free pasture and freely to gather mushrooms— a great article of 
food with the Russian lower classes— as well as wild fruits in the 
woods and forests of the State. At an extra meeting at Nijni Novgorod, 
the Zemstvo decided to ask for a grant of five million roubles for seed 
»nd victualling stores. According to an experienced landowner of 
Kastroma, there has not been seen such a “frightful famine, such a 
hopeless condition of the people in all the grain producing provinces 


of Russia.” “ There is no more old corn left and the new harvest will 
not suffice for the seed.” The Exchange Gazette says that such a 
failure of the rye crops has not occurred in Russia for many years 
past. Rye forms the basis of the Russian peasant’s food. 


The Times warns the English people of the quiet progress which both 
Russia and Turkey are making in certain quarters— the former in the 
direction of the Gulf of Iskanderan and the establishment of com- 
mercial colonies ; and the latter in the Western valleys of Asia Minor 
under Tiukish rule in the increase of population by Mussulman emi- 
gration from Thessaly and Bulgaria and the extension of railways. 

The Emperor William is touring in Norway. He has had a bad fall, 
having slipped on the deck of his yacht and injured his knee. 

The African explorer Stanley has fractured his ankle. Walking on 
“ muerren,” in Switzerland, he stumbled and fell some distance. 


On the 25th July, the Czar with his family visited the French Squadron 
now at Cronstadt. His Majesty entertained the officers at lunch on 
board his yacht and toasted the health of President Carnot. Four 
days after, on the 29th, the Mayor of St. Petersburg splendidly enter- 
tained the French officers. Dwelling on the importance of the 
Franco-Russian friendship, he presented to each vessel of the fleet a 
silver loving cup and to each officer a smaller one. 

There was a frightful collision between two excursion trains at the 
Saint Maude, a suburb of Paris. Forty-nine persons were killed in- 
stantly and over a hundred injured, it is feared, fatally. Three car- 
riages ignited and burned several of the passengers to death. A crowd 
of twenty thousand including ftiends and relatives of the excursionists 
made the night hideous with their shrieks and howls. Somebody must 
answer for so many deaths. Already, two railway officials are under 
arrest. 


At a banquet at the Mansion House, on the 29th July, Lord Salisbury 
breathed Peace. The political firmament of Europe was never so 
tranquil as now. Though the Eastern Question is still unsolved, it was 
for Egypt and Bulgaria— now rapidly developing — to settle the Ques- 
tion. The visit of the Emperor William to the Guildhall ivas for peace. 
The friendly reception that awaits the French fleet shortly expected in 
England is a guarantee of the amity of France. 

The day of triumph for Or. Koch is over. That of humiliation has 
come. Owing to the failure of his cure for consumption, he has re- 
signed all public offices. 

THE Hon’ble Sir Philip P. Hutchins has intiodnced a law into the 
Supreme Legislative Council, giving what he calls a regular side to the 
Madras Court of Small Causes, and raising its jurisdiction to the imme- 
diate limit of Rs. 5,000 and a future one of Rs. 10,000. That is a move 
in the right direction. Notwithstanding the simplification of procedure 
in the High Courts in modem times, litigation in those courts is still 
unnecessarily costly and not unoften disproportionately so to the 
matter in dispute. We hope this is only the commencement of the 
great and needed reform in that direction in all the Presidencies. We 
will leave the Hon’ble Member to explain his measure. We give else- 
where the piincipal portion of his speech in moving for leave to 
introduce the Bill, 

THE North British Borneo Government confess themselves beaten 
Failing 10 weed out habit from the Chinese, they have decided to 
regulate gambling. Certain places will be recognized for the purpose, 
and gambling permitted therein from 6 a.m. to 10 P.M. but not to youths 
under sixteen. The proceedings must be with open doors with free 
access to the Police to all parts of the buildings. The stakes are to 
be only in current coin. 

Sir Joseph Hooker, the famous botanist, had long been urging upon our 
neighbour Dr. King the desirability of a thorough botanical survey with 
a view to collection of specimens across the Sikkim frontier. Dr. King, 
being near the scene and familiar with its politics, could not act up to 
the representations of the eminent savant and ask Government to send a 
botanist to certain destruction in the mountains. With the close of war 
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and the conclusion and ratification of peace, the time at last came 
when science as well as sport might be humoured. The Bengal Gov- 
ernment now thinks the project feasible, if not absolutely free from 
danger. It has, accordingly, on the recommendation of the Superintend- 
ent, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, deputed, for six months, 
Mr. George Gammie, of the Chinchona Plantation, for the purpose. 
According to Dr. King, Mr. Gammie is an enthusiastic botanist 
and a good collector and no better man could be selected. He will 
draw a deputation allowance of Rs. 150 a month and Rs. 30 a 
month in addition for the collections. He will move about in such 
parts of the Eastern Himalayas as Mr. White, the Political Agent, 
thinks safe. In fact, Mr. Gammie will be under Mr. White’s pro- 
tection. We hope Gammie’s enthusiasm in the cause of science 
will not land our Government in another difficulty. 

One of the ablest writers of the day in military matters is Colonel 
Maurice. He had been contributing some excellent articles to the 
magazines. These, we see, have been republished as a book on War. 
From the notices of them, as well in their collected form as in their pre- 
vious fugitive antecedents that we have read in the Army and Nav\ 
Gazette , the author seems to have well shown the difference between 
present and past fighting. The difference is not in degree only but also 
in kind. Thus, speaking of recent waifaie, Colonel Maurice observes ; — 

“ It is upon the surface of the facts that the extreme loss of life 
suddenly occasioned at particular points by the effectiveness of the fire 
of the new weapons, both of artillery and infantry, compelled the 
gradual abandonment of close formations of men, massed together in 
dense columns or even in closed lines, and the gradual adoption of 
what are known as skirmishing or open-order formations. In other 
words, when the French fire fell upon the solid columns of the 
Prussians, the columns instinctively scattered. The officers and non- 
commissioned officers were often lost in very large proportion, and 
during the actual course of the fighting a method of attack was adopt- 
ed which proceeded by successive swarms of dispersed men taking 
advantage of such shelter as the ground pei mined.” 

A gieat and radical change has come over the spirit of war. The 
progress of improvement in fire arms could not but have a great in- 
fluence over the methods of fighting, and there has been improvement 
all round. The Armies have to adapt themselves to the change. We 
doubt whether the military authorities of all the Powers are suffi- 
ciently alive to the situation. England is far from ready with all the 
necessary adaptations. 

S TILL harping on their daughters twain killed by fall from the Clock 
Tower, are the Parsis ! They have not accepted the verdict of the 
Juty, strengthened as it is by the full concurience of Mr. Justice 
Karran, who presided at the High Court Sessions trial. And they 
have kept up their clamour and agitation. The most respectable 
journals like the Rast Goftar and the Indian Spectator have either lost 
their heads, or their free will. Either way they are driven down the 
irresistible current of sentiment in their community. Blood for blood ! 
still cries the secret soul of our Zoroastrian brethren. They are 
behaving more like wild beasts of prey than rational and generous 
human beings, v reminding one of the alligator or the tiger which has 
lost from its giip its prey and prowls in frenzy about the neighbour- 
hood, till it has got back its own or a substitute or is killed. They 
scarcely conceal their disappointment at the escape of their intended 
victim. They would, if possible, again put poor Manockjee Aslajee 
on his trial— on fresh evidence, of some sort. They have not now 
eyes to see the injustice to the living such a proceeding would involve, 
to do justice to the dead. It is fortunate not only for Aslajee but also 
for his persecutors and all the subjects of the Empire in the long run, 
that, notwithstanding all Sir Fitz James Stephen’s labours to destroy 
the integrity of British Jurisprudence for India, an acquitted prisoner 
cannot be repeatedly harrassed except at the instance of the Crown. 
But if not Aslajee, they would be content with any other. Somebody 
must dangle down the gallows, no matter who. They are determined to 
have their man— a man, apparently, will do, if not the man. They 
have decided to their satisfaction that there has been murder, murder 
most foul and brutal and unprovoked, yea, double murder of un- 
offending budding girlhood, and they must hang some one for it. 
It is madness— that is all we can say about it. 

We suspect there is a respectable minority who have seen the error 
of their ways, but they are afraid to declaie themselves for fear of 
boycotting. Only one man has had the courage to brave the in- 
evitable storm, and he is a man of weight as of years, indeed the 
Nestor of the Parsis as a Hindu journal of the West calls him. We 


refer to Shapoorjee Bengallee who has written a very wise letter in a 
Gujrati paper. They are all down upon him, of course. The usual 
charge of inconsistency is made against him. He had been one of 
them— of the camp of the wild tribe. All the more honour to him ! He 
was open to conviction. He saw his error and seceded from the rest. 
But then he was of the conference that got up the petition to the 
Governor, only by the time it was ready he was not to be found. He 
slunk away without notice. No great harm there, we fancy, nor dis- 
honour. It was no organised society with well-defined duties, which 
he had joined yi due form, that he was to resign formally. When the 
light was dawning on him, he could not speak out. 

The Pioneer has a most able and wise article on the Police and the 
Parsis worthy of a leading journal in a mixed society like that of 
India. The writer is exemplary in his moderation to all parties and 
interests, while he does not compromise in the least the great interests 
of law and constitution and justice at stake. If anything, it is just 
such an article from the mouth-piece of the governing race and the 
higher civilization which is calculated to wean our deluded friends. 
The Parsis are treated almost with tenderness. We hope our brethren 
of Bombay will in an earnest spirit ponder well the remaiks of our 
contemporary. 

The Police ate capable of any crime in India. The power and faci- 
lities afforded them by law for detection of crimes and criminals are not 
always used for the protection of honest citizens and are oftentimes 
prostituted for personal gain and aggrandisement. The most efficient 
officers are usually the greatest licensed criminals. They escape 
punishment while innocent men are sacrificed for the glorification 
of unprincipled officeis for crimes undetected. A horrible tale of 
Police iniquity comes from Travancore. The highest court has found 
the Police guilty of the highest crime. We give the facts as summa- 
lisecl in the Travancore Times. The case is nicknamed the Cooloo- 
toray scandal ; — 

“ Ashana of a well-to-do family was accused of a theft and he was 
arrested by the Police and was kept in the station lock up. The 
prisoner being a man of easy circumstances, the bobbies thought that 
an excellent opportunity had presented itself to reap a good harvest, 
they asked the prisoner for some 4 tips he being conscious of his 
innocence and unwilling to part with his money for the purchase of 
natural freedom declined to come to terms. This considerably ex- 
asperated the blue bottles who, of course, were never at a loss for 
expedient. At once that night the deceased and the prisoners left the 
lock up and slowly bent their way to the river. (This was seen by the 
deceased’s brother as was subsequently deposed by him.) Of course 
once beyond the haunts, the peelers were free to pursue their nefarious 
practices. All manner of the vilest tortures were attempted at the 
time so much so that the poor fellow who was, when he entered the 
lock up, in robust health was breathing his last in a few hours. This 
was not anticipated by the prisoneis who of course when they saw 
matters had gone too far, hastened to the station with the dying man. 
No sooner was the man inside the lock up than he gave up his ghost. 
At once means were sought for to screen this, one of the trio who 
thought that he was more ingenious than the others said, that his 
death should be attributed to cholera. With this view some dirty 
things were done to give a show of the appearance of cholera in the 
premises of the station. The local vaccinator was fetched in the 
morning to see the dead body and administer medicines to it. Being 
a shiewd man he did not allow himself to be befooled by the police. 
By this time horizon in the east was slowly brightening up showing 
that clay bleak was at no great distance. To remove all traces of sus- 
picion and to be on the safe side the police removed the dead body to 
Parayachaley for Post Mortem examination. While on their way 
to the Hospital the constables in charge of the dead body met As- 
sistant Superintendent who was returning from the capital, and the 
matter was spoiled. Then was seen & vast deal of very serious 
movements between the Chattram where the Asst. Superintendent 
lodged and the Police station house— much whispering between con- 
stables and many consultations between officers. As the result of all 
this, the cart cariying the corpse was countermanded. And when 
the body was brought back an Yadast was prepared to the effect that 
death was the result of hanging and .accordingly the body was sub- 
mitted to a post mortem examination.” 

Public indignation was roused and the Maharaja was appealed to for 
justice. The District Magistrate was specially entrusted with the 
enquiry. After no end of obstruction from them, he found the 
facts against the Police. The chief culprit was committed for murder 
and found guilty. There was an appeal but the conviction stands good. 
The British Indian Police are equally up to any crime. As an instance 
of their ordinary peccadilloes, we refer our readers to a correspondence 
elswhere under the title of Police Oppression at Barrackpore. The 
Police as maintained are more for creating offences than for their 
suppression/ We have always thought that the country would faie 
better without than with the Police. With the present lower standard 
of personnel \ the real culprits escape while the honest citizens suffer. 
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IT is a week of mourning in Bengal and for Bengalis and Indians in 
particular. Two of our greatest men have died in quick succession— 
within three days of one another* There has been no surpriz* > | how- 
ever, nor sorrow, unless of the sordid kind. They were two of our 
oldest men and had long since received their notice to quit. They 
were down with incurable disease, prostrate and helpless to serve even 
ihemselves. They had been suffering like martyrs, and it is a relief 
10 know that the Great Healer has at last taken them under his 
ministrations. 

We have given an outline of the career and character of Raja 
Rajendralala Mitra. We have neither time nor space for more. As 
tegards Pandit Is war Chunder Vidyasagar, we may say in one word 
that he was a most remarkable man. who rose from poverty to be not 
only a Prince of Pandits but a Prince among Pandits. He was one of 
the most munificent men of his generation. Money he knew was for 
expenditure, and he freely expended it, whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. He is justly esteemed as an improver of the Bengali language, 
though our opinion is rather that he has given it a pedantic bias, 
which will take long to recover from. Without genius or great 
learning or philosophical insight, he could not enrich his literature 
with permanent works. But he provided his countrymen with a 
series of educational primers which greatly facilitated their pro- 
giess. His specific social reforms proved abortive, and their 
failure had the direst effect on his character and happiness. 
His charity became mechanical— a thing of habit. He who was so 
fitted to shed joy around him and enliven the dullest society, turned a 
prodigious misanthrope. For a good many years, in consequence, 
he had lost all relish for life, and it is well for him that he has been 
lemoved — to the activities of another region. 


REIS & RA YYET. 

Saturday, August r, jSq/. 

THE LATE RAJA RAJENDRALALA 
MITRA, D.L., C.I.E. 

The deceased was in every respect a self-made man. 
Except his rudimentary schooling and his intro- 
duction to the world, and, we may add, his special 
pension, almost everything in life he owed to him- 
self. His education, his rise in life, his knowledge, 
his distinction in letters, his fame, his position in the 
literary and political world, were all of his own 
acquiring. * His pedigree no doubt served to 
round off the corners of his greatness. But, at 
first, it was more of an incubus, and probably it had 
an unfortunate lasting effect on the character. 
According to a vanity common among men, the 
aspirants to titles and rank have filled the world 
with spurious genealogies. The deceased, too, on 
this side was weak to a degree. Without any- 
thing like the same necessity as most, he carried 
his pretensions to tabsurd lengths, and, through 
sundry biographies, has allowed to be circulat- 
ed as facts his speculations on the evolution 
of his ancestry. Those statements were of the 
wildest. Most men are content to be noble ; he 
would be royal. Writing on the question whether 
the Sen dynasty of Bengal were Vaidyas or his own 
Kayasthas, he derides, from the vantage of high 
philosophy, the weakness of the controversists of the 
castes to prove that the kings belonged to their res- 
pective classes. Yet, with an inconsistency by no 
means rare among the races of Adamite man, he 
himself evinced the utmost solicitude, and strained 
every argument and utilised every appearance, how- 
soever flimsy, to establish for himself a higher 
pedigree than all his fellows. More than twenty years 
ago, Dr. Max Muller committed the blunder of 
making Rajendralala Mitra a Brahman and hereditary 


Pandit. As a foreigner, ignorant and helpless for 
all his knowledge and cleverness, the great European 
savant was doubtless deceived by his very studies in 
ancient Sanskrit literature and by tyir countryman’s 
surname. He had known no vulgar Mitras. Instead 
of hastening to set Dr. Max Muller and the public 
right, the Bengali took it easy and proceeded 
leisurely to build on the foundation of error. He 
talked of Viswamitra, the Vedic Rishi, and the royal 
Mitras as among his ancestors. This was not only 
impertinent, but, from a Hindu point, a sinful pre- 
sumption for a Sudra. Yet he, as the most illustrious 
of his family, only carried the family hobby farther 
than all his people. The Mitras of Soora — the 
village of the deceased’s family house — claim to 
be a Raja family, and one of them at least — 
the great grandfather of the deceased — obtained a 
Mansab. This was his bane and that of his descend- 
ants to this day. He had gone, like many others, 
to the great world of Upper India in quest of 
fortune, and returned with enough for comfort. 
But he posed as an Omrah, pretended to rival 
Raja Nava Krishna, of Sobhabazar, and com- 
menced building a palace to support his state. 
In a few years, he saw the hopelessness, with his 
limited and dwindling means, of maintaining the 
struggle. To retire from it with decency if not 
grace, he turned pious — a Vaishnab — posed as a re- 
ligeuse, a hermit, or a fakir. The way was thus 
opened for the final step in economy — the retirement 
to a humble house in the country, towards the Soon- 
derbuns. There, in a few years, Pitamber went, 
leaving his unfinished mansion, to reside in a few 
one-storyed rooms, backed and fronted by some thatch- 
ed sheds. For, by that time, he had dissipated his 
whole fortune. The ruling passion pursued him still, 
however, and he was made miserable for nothing. 
He would not receive any letters which did not ad- 
dress him as Raja, and he received more communi- 
cations than necessary. Lucky for him that he did 
not live in the days of cheap postage and the cheap 
and nasty post card ! Thus he lived several years at 
Soora, in the District of the 24-Pergannas, until 
he died, in 1806, leaving an only son. Brought 
up under such an example, the heir Brindaban 
did as much as he could to wind up the family 
affairs. In his time, the house in town — Pitambar’s 
folly — was sold. Brindaban was so pinched tha # t 
he at length took service with the ColleCior of Cut- 
tack, then a recent British acquisition. Slill the for- 
tunes of the family went down and down. Poverty and 
Malthus leagued against it. For, without any dimi- 
nution of property, the domestic population outran 
its supporting capacity. Brindaban was an only 
son, but his son Janmajay had six sons. The 
second of them was Rajendralala. In order to be 
relieved in some measure and to benefit the. child, he 
made over his second son to the protection of his 
sister, a widow without any issue of her own. Thus, 
Rajendralala, born in February 1824, at Soora, went 
to live at Pathuriaghata in town, to be brought 110 
in all the affection of a childless Hindu lady. His 
aunt would have adopted him and given hirn 
what little her husband had left her, had the law 
permitted it. Here he received the rudiments of 
his education — indeed his entire general, as dis- 
tinguished from special, technical, or professional 
education. For his initial Bengali instruction, he 
was indebted to the family vernacular master — 
Gooroomohasoy — in Raja Baddynath’s house. The 
foundations of his knowledge of English were laid 
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at some of the petty local adventure schools which 
started up about the time in every quarter — first 
Khem Boses, and afterwards Govind Basak’s School. 
On the death qf his aunt, poor Rajendralala re- 
turned to the coarse living and insufficient and in- 
different accommodation and crowd of the Soora 
retreat in the ** backwoods” of Beliaghata. It 
became a serious question what to do with him. 
He was the only promising one of all the six sons, 
and it were a shame to let such parts waste. 
There was only one resource for the aspiring poor 
— the Medical College — where not only a good 
professional education was given free of charge, but 
actually a solatium was given in the shape of a 
monthly stipend of Rs. 8 to each of the alumni. 
But then to study there entailed social degradation. 
However, there was no choice left. Unfortunately, 
Rajendra, now in his fifteenth year, fell into a nasty 
fever — caught probably from the miasma of his new 
residence and his changed conditions of living — 
which long kept possession of him, developing en- 
larged liver and spleen and reducing his life to a 
minimum. He suffered for more than a year. At first, 
there was some treatment, but, latterly, his recovery 
being despaired of, he was left pretty much to himself. 
But God is great and brings unexpected succour to 
his creatures. A poor Portuguese woman cured him, 
with her rude recipe. The difficulties of obtaining 
medical aid at a village so out of the way yet 
near Calcutta like Soora, gave the finishing to the 
considerations in favour of his medical training. 
Reestablished in health, he, in November 1839, 
at the age of sixteen, went to the Medical College 
and got himself enrolled as a stipendiary stu- 
dent. He made fair progress in his studies. The 
Principal, Dr. O’Shaughnessy, was an enthusiastic 
investigator, and Rajendralala, at his request, gave 
him, after due enquiry, some information about the 
medicines used by Hindu women for certain pur- 
poses. He had established such a reputation that, 
in 1841, Babu Dwarkanath Tagore was willing to 
add him to the four students of the same College 
he had selected for taking them with him for 
completing their education in England. The diffi- 
culty was whether his father would permit him 
to take that final step of breaking with Hindu 
society, namely, crossing the sea. Meanwhile, there 
was a great row in the College and there were serious 
charges of* misconduct against the students. There 
was no charge against him in particular, but he had 
taken oath not to divulge what he knew, and at the 
inquiry he declined to accuse his fellows. So, not- 
withstanding the good graces of the Principal, 
Rajendralala, with many others, were rusticated. 
The door of /Esculapius closed against him, he 
turned towards the porch of Temis. If not a doctor, 
he would be a lawyer. He procured the books pre- 
scribed in the Plcadership Examination and studied 
them with diligence. He appeared and thought he 
had passed. But Cuibono? There were rumours of 
foul play, and at length it appeared that the ques- 
tions had oozed out and the papers been tampered 
with, and the end of it all was that the whole ex- 
amination was cancelled and nullified. These re- 
peated disappointments might well have crushed a 
feebler soul, but they had, we suspect, without break- 
ing his spirit, only a souring influence on Rajendra- 
lala’s character. He threw up law — a study to which 
he never showed any leaning — for ever, and now as a 
man whose hopes of a professional career had been 
exhausted, he, like his other brothers, lowered his aims 


in life. He must do something to live upon. He 
was prepared for any employment. Broker or Bani- 
an’s mate would be grand, but where was the interest 
for it ? He was ready for any opening as a clerk 
in any public department, or private establishment. 

He was thus exposed to a great danger. It was 
a critical point in his life. An accident — a slight 
incident — might make him or mar him for ever. 
Luckily for him, his was a making incident. While 
he was m search of employment or opening, there 
occurred a vacancy in the Asiatic Society’s establish- 
ment, in the office of the Assistant Secretary and 
Librarian. He applied and got the post from the 
kindness of Dr. O’Shaughnessy, then Secretary, who 
knew and loved him at the Medical College and pitied 
him for the circumstances under which he had been 
virtually expelled from it. Dr. O’Shaughnessy had 
not to regret his recommendation, nor his colleagues 
their choice of this unwarranted animal. In a few 
years, they were reassured, without being conscious 
of the brilliant hit they had stumbled upon in this 
slender youth. Still less could they perceive that 
they had secured memorable service to the Society 
and to its cause and to the country. For Mitra 
himself, the paltry appointment saved him. It 
gave him direction for life. His career was now 
chalked out. Whatever else he might have the op- 
portunity of being or doing, he would remain an 
Asiatic Society man. He would be an Orientalist 
and an antiquarian. It was not all of a sudden that 
his ambition was fired, or all at once that he felt all 
his latent powers, or realised all the possibilities of 
his career. At first, he was only frowned upon by 
the difficulties of his work. Without a proper 
equipment of liberal education — with but the rudi- 
ments of instruction of obscure native schools at 
which English is taught by men who know it most 
imperfectly and frequently wrongly — he had come 
among Englishmen who were all scholars and at a 
place where they were entirely occupied with learn- 
ed matters. It would be foolish to suppose that 
Mitra was equal to his work. He was, we believe, 
less able than any of the seven or eight native gentle- 
men who have held the post from Ram Comul 
Sen to Pratap Chandra Ghosh. Had it not been 
for the kindness of the Secretary and others, his 
nakedness would have been exposed any day and 
he been compelled to beat a retreat. It must in 
justice to him be said that, if he could not suddenly 
make up for the deficiencies of early education, he 
strove manfully to supply them. Meanwhile, he 
was not useless, for he tried to be useful in various 
ways. Thus, he became a favorite as an humble as- 
sistant before he could show his intellectual mettle. At 
the same time, he plunged himself into study. The 
Society had a great literary collection, but he was not 
able to use the treasures on account of his linguistic 
deficiency. So he devoured the current literature — the 
newspapers and magazines — on the Library table — 
long before he attacked the tomes in the book-cases. 
He also gave special attention to the correspondence 
that passed or that was on record and tried his hand 
at composition — a thing he had never been called 
upon to do in the days of his formal education. His 
drafts and notes passed under the correction of the 
Secretaries, and he profited by the alterations and 
additions. He showed a notable promptitude in 
learning. He proved a valuable official on the estab- 
lishment. He loved the Society and worked with 
enthusiasm for it. He catalogued its books and 
other collections and got the catalogues printed, and 
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for the first time the valuable treasures in its library 
and its museum were made available to outside 
scholars, enquirers, and students. He also latter- 
ly commenced insinuating contributions to the 
Society s sittings. Thus he advanced in efficiency 
and in reputation. Of course, he made many 
friends among the European members of the So- 
ciety, including high officials. His daily inter- 
course with Englishmen required him to talk Eng- 
lish constantly, giving him such facility in the 
tongue and such fluency as to make Europeans stare 
in astonishment. In his special pursuits as an Asiatic- 
Society-man exploring the ancient literature of the 
country or poring over musty records or faded coins, 
he was alone among all his countrymen. In fine, 
in eight years’ time, he had got looked upon by the 
leaders of our learned Society as a sort of prodigy 
among the natives. 

But he could not live by this kind of pursuit— in 
this country at any rate. His pay was a pittance, 
good enough for a young man to begin with, but pre- 
posterous fora grown up gentleman with family. Nor 
were there any prospects at the Society. He might 
be taken in into the Subordinate Executive Service, 
but that would have meant his virtual abandonment of 
literature. He might be compelled to make it, but it 
were a tremendous sacrifice. The gods were more 
kind and had better taste than to see such a fine 
flower nipped in the bud— to blast such a promising 
career. About this time, the subject of the up-bring- 
ing of the minor sons of landlords whose estates on 
their death passed into the hands of the State, had 
attracted public attention. The Government in its 
capacity of Court of Wards managed the property 
of the deceased, but their sons were left to grow wild 
in ignorance and vice, and well fitted to squander 
away their estates when they came to possession, and 
maltreat their tenantry and otherwise abuse their 
position. Tutors were no doubt appointed, but living 
as these did with their pupils in the latter’s houses, 
where the influence of the minors and their families 
were supreme, they were cowed into inaction at the 
best, but more often the tutors were reduced to mere 
Amla — servants of the house, and sometimes to 
panders. It was decided to mass the minors alto- 
gether in a single institution at the capital, and to 
bring them under organised influence. So the 
Wards’ Institution was founded and Mitra was for- 
tunate in obtaining the office of Director. Although 
he thereby got a larger pay, his position remained 
dubious. He was not enrolled as a public servant, 
being paid by contributions from the different estates 
of the minors who resided in the Institution and, of 
course, without the ‘privilege of pension. His ap- 
pointment is dated March, 1856. 

The Wards’ Institution was a godsend to the 
Soora Rajbansis. He and his people made the 
most of all the opportunities offered by it. Their 
passion for pomp and circumstance was at last gra- 
tified, however vicariously. The brood of Mitras 
billeted themselves on the several Rajalings and 
Baboolings. Their chief posed as a Prince. His 
morning and evening drives were more like royal 
progresses. He went out in his state coach, attend- 
ed by a bodyguard — not of ordinary sowars but of 
gentleman — and even Raja troopers. But though 
unable to emancipate himself from a family failing,' 
Mitra was no fool. He was not the man to give 
himself up to luxury because good living was open to 
him. He employed the opportunities of his place 
for cultivating letters. He not only pursued his 


Sanskrit and archaeological studies, contributing 
papers of more or less value to the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society and editing Sanskrit MSS. and 
sometimes translating them for, its Bibliotheca 
Indica, but he joined the Vernacular Literature 
Translation Society and the School Book Society 
and took an active part in their labours. With 
the help of a grant and other advantages from 
the former, he established and continued for 
many years an illustrated Bengali magazine called 
Bibkidharta Sangraha. But he neglected his legi- 
timate duties to attend to pursuits more to his 
taste or to jobs to eke out his income. His ad- 
ministration was not one of which he might be 
proud. He left his elder brother a free hand in the 
stewardship. The wards were left very much to 
themselves. At any rate, in not a single case did 
they show that they had been under the daily and 
hourly influence of one of the most intellectual and 
learned men in the country. The Director apparent- 
. ly enforced no discipline over boys in his charge, sur- 
rounded by all the temptations of a great capital. At 
length, the scandal became too great to be ignored. 
Still, out of regard as well for his feelings as for the 
reputation of Government, inquiries were rather quiet- 
ly and gingerly made, and, in the end, he was let off 
with a warning. It was in vain. The disease was 
radical from which the Institution suffered and no 
smelling salts could cure. There were repeated 
scandals, and complaints again and again, until at 
last, in 1880, the Government made an end of the In- 
stitution and pensioned the Director off. 

As before, so now, great efforts were made by his 
influential friends to save the Institution and Mitra’s 
hqnour. But the country had declared itself with one 
voice against it. He did not die without a struggle. 
The occasion could not but produce some good and 
trenchant writing. He defended himself in the 
Hindoo Patriot as well as officially. 

The history of the Wards’ Institution is a melan- 
choly one. A momentous experiment, begun and pur- 
sued with every advantage, under the immediate 
charge of the most renowned scholar of the country, 
had to be abandoned under painful circumstances. 
The friends of the Director, however, contrived to 
convert his fall into a sort of triumph. Rajendralala 
Mitra was honourably dismissed with not only a 
pension — to which under the original terms he 
was not entitled— but a special pension, Tor his im- 
portant services — not in destroying the Institution 
but in — astonishing the Germans. His loss of appoint- 
ment on the abolition of the Institution involved 
him in no loss or diminution of income. For he 
continued to draw as much as his full salary, which 
was Rs. 500 a month. A pension he richly merited, 
although the transaction looked a huge and palpable 
job. It was effected by Sir Ashley Eden, then the 
head of the Bengal Government, not out of love for 
the person benefited, whom the Lieutenant-Governor 
hated, but under pressure from his friends, of whom 
we may mention one, the late Kristodas Pal. 

Mitra was one of the earliest members of the British 
Indian Association, though not one of its founders. 
The Association, a revival of the old Landholders’ 
Association, was established on the 29th October, 
1851. We find Rajendralala Mitra seconding Babu 
Nilmoney Muttylal’s motion proposing the office 
bearers for 1853. Not long after, he was admitted 
into the Committee. He was regular in attendance 
and attentive to the proceedings, but he never 
was a weighty member, until towards the end, 
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when all the able men of practical experience of 
business and knowledge of the country had been 
carried off by death. He was more of a freelance 
in politics than *one with convictions worked out by 
himself. For bearing down the enemy he was first- 
rate. The speech at the meeting, at the beginning 
of 1857, in favour of the Black Act, which made him 
famous, was characteristic. In it he denounced the 
whole non-official European community of India 
as made up of the “sweepings of England.” It 
raised a storm against the orator. He was threaten- 
ed with personal vengeance. He was more anxious 
about his situation, having heard that influence would 
be brought to bear upon his superiors to oust 
him. It was rather a vain anxiety, considering that 
the objectionable passage was an extreme expression 
of opinion in favour of a Government measure. Still 
he waited upon old Mr. Dampier, the senior member 
of the Board, and disclosed his fears. The Eng- 
lishman gave a characteristic answer which thoroughly 
reassured him. He had no more opportunity for 
public speaking until he was made a Justice of 
the Peace, by virtue of which commission he sat as 
a Municipal Commissioner. In the Corporation, he 
found himself among friends and he delighted to 
try their patience to the utmost, forgetting that there 
were others and, above all, that there was work to 
do. Between the two Doctors — Mitra and Banerjea 
— they succeeded in driving the European element 
out of the Municipality. On some occasions, no 
doubt, they did good service, as on others they did ill. 

Mitra was connected with the Press as an occa- 
sional contributor to the Hindoo Patriot in assistance 
of Kristodas Pal, or to air his own grievances or 
wreak his vengeances. His journalism was like his 
oratory, more slashing than sound. He not only 
excelled in abuse but he rarely went beyond it — 
speaking generally, that is. He never wrote on 
a large or important question of legislation, or 
administration, or policy. Yet he envied his friend 
Kristodas his position as editor, equally for its pe- 
cuniary and its social advantages. On the death 
of Kristodas, he allowed no proper successor to be 
appointed, apparently hoping to conduct the paper 
through some submissive go-between. And so 
it happened. Ilis reign commenced with a gratuitous 
transformation of the paper in its essential features. 
Nor could he maintain the new order with spirit. 
Although he ever plumed himself in society on being 
a Sub Junta , he had not sufficient adaptability to 
apply himself to different departments of thought 
and different descriptions of questions, nor suffi- 
cient versatility even to supervise the work of 
others. Compelled to exertion to maintain his 
credit, not without the stimulus of good cash pay- 
ment, he overwrote and exhausted himself. I he 
savant ruined the humdrum, statistical, matter-of- 
fact journal. In his hands, it was neither the one 
thing nor the other ; neither elegant nor useful. 
Had he died with his colleague Kristodas Pal, his 
local reputation all round would have stood higher. 

But if he brought the famous old weekly to 
death’s door, the newspaper was fully avenged. It 
proved his death. It prostrated him first and finally 
sent him to his last rest — drove him to a bed of 
sickness and afterwards laid him on his bier. 

He was not made for a journalist and had never 
been one, in the proper sense. He was a brilliant 
guerilla warrior, and that was what he had ever 
been. He had not the facile { 5 en that printers so 
admire and which Kristodas Pal possessed in full 


measure. He could never dash off an article or an 
editorial note at short notice. He had never 
been accustomed to write “as the boy waits, ” and 
it was a desperate game to try it in the sere and 
yellow leaf. He broke down under the heavy strain 
of journalism. All the more because, not content 
with mere direction of the policy of the paper and 
supervision over the work of others, he tried to put 
as much jnoney as possible in his purse by work- 
ing, as his principal contributor. Thus he brought 
on paralysis. Even then he would not take warn- 
ing but continued in harness. Then the machine 
was peremptorily stopped. 

His character was not such as his countrymen 
can contemplate with unmixed pleasure. He was 
an example, of perseverance in the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. But the example was 
not illumined by other virtues, specially by those 
of the amiable sort. Haughty, quarrelsome, im- 
placable, unfair, he was more feared than loved. 
His ability and a certain sturdy fibre in his consti- 
tution saved him from vulgarity. Still he was not 
quite saved. We have already adverted to his 
hereditary weakness. That led him to prize such 
empty titles as a foreign Government grants to 
successful Rajmistris and assiduous dolly- givers. 
He would not be content to be the learned Sudra 
whom the great Max Muller mistook for a great 
Brahman Pandit, but merged the Doctor in the 
Rai Bahadoor and the Raja. Could vulgarity go 
farther ? 

Rajendralala Mitra’s best title to respect is as a 
literary man. He was not a profound scholar in any 
language or in any branch of learning. His acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit was commonplace and far from 
accurate. The stories about his Greek and Latin are 
fables. Of modern European languages, he knew only 
English — the English ot the day. With the exception 
of a few choice authors, he had but scant familiarity 
with English literature. Poetry he no more under- 
stood than he heard music. Philosophy, jurisprudence, 
political economy, the science of government, even 
general history, he did not care about. Of science, 
lie had the veriest smattering in certain branches. 
Yet what an amount of sterling work has he left ! 
He had a genius for utilising all that he knew — 
the merest scraps of information picked up at random 
were instruments in his hands. His place among the 
savants of the world was very high. He investigat- 
ed the antiquities of India and of Sanskrit literature 
shoulder to shoulder with the greatest, fighting 
with them at times but always assured of their res- 
pect. Both Weber and Max Muller had received 
hard blow^ from him. Fergusson was sent raving 
under his castigation. The whole republic of letters 
knew the power of this Bengali’s English pen. But 
his very strength and his triumphs made him 
reckless, and, latterly, he hurt his reputation by 
his controversy with Messrs. Pedler and Elliot. 
There he had ventured out of his element, and he 
got a suffocating ducking. These Professors proved 
to him what Horne Tooke proved to Junius. He has 
left a large quantity of laborious and solid work in 
Indian archaeology and in the editing and translating — ■ 
with hired assistance — of old Sanskrit works, besides 
some popular essays. He had no constructive genius 
i — no power of generalization, but he was a very able 
critic. He was the greatest native Indian author in 
English, and the only Indian who had achieved a 
world-wide fame. Let us console ourselves with the. 
reflection that he will never be forgotten. 
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POLICE OPPRESSION AT BARRACKPORE. 

Sir, — On the night of the and June last, two young men, Nibaran 
thunder Ghose and Sheikh Ismail were seated on the parapet of 
a bridge near their house, in Moneerampore, smoking and enjoy- 
ing the cool night air when two constables came up and in an 
insolent tone asked them 44 if they were concocting theft.’* Upon 
this an altercation ensued and the constable struck Nibaran with a 
stick. Nibaran raised a cry which brought the villagers to the 
spot, and, on their demanding names, the policemen took to 
their heels closely pursued by some of the villagers. Evidently, 
the constables went to the thatinah and there with an acute- 
ness peculiar to the police got hold of one Ram Parsad Passi and 
m ade him complain against Tokurry and Hurry Ghose, of theft of 
toddy from his garden. The man, simple as he was, felt some re- 
morse, and next morning went to an Honorary Magistrate and made 
a clean breast of how he was pressed by the police to bring a charge 
of theft against the villagers. Armed with this complaint the Sub- 
Inspector proceeded to make arrests. Next day the Sub-Inspector 
arrested eight men, assaulted two, handcuffed six and marched 
them all to the thanna. The case came on for hearing in due 
time. Babu Hem Chunder Rai represented the Police and 
Babu Mohendra Nath Dutt, .the defendant. Mr. Sterndalc, 
in a lengthy judgment, discharged the defendants. In comment- 
ing upon the evidence for the prosecution, the Magistrate 
observes, “ The statement of the witness Russick hardly calls for 
notice ; he neither recognizes the men who were said to be in 
custody, nor those who are said to have rescued them ; but he 
is brought in to speak to a very curious bit of corroboration of 
rhe arrest story. The constables on meeting him on the road some- 
what inconsequently remark to their prisoner 4 We will take you to 
the thannah, * to which the penitent thieves reply 4 Let us go, we 
won’t do so any more.* Could anything be more convincing ? Here 
is a plain admission in the presence of an independent witness that 
they had done something, for which they were in lawful custody. 
One docs not know which to admire most the ingenuity or the in- 
genuousness of the person who put this case together.” Ram 
Pershad in his cross-examination admitted that he was in the 
thannah tor 3 mortal hours before the Sub-Inspector could write or 
44 conduct” the first information as the Magistrate puts it. Upon 
this the Magistrate observes, 44 If the Passi’s evidence is to be be- 
lieved the first information was a work of imagination.” The 
Magistrate concludes by observing, 44 1 am aware that this decision 
involves a condemnation of the Police officers concerned, but I 
cannot but come to the conclusion that having themselves offered 
an insult calculated to cause a breach of the peace to two unoffend- 
ing men, followed by an assault, they trumped up this charge to 
cover their own wrongdoing.” I understand that the executive 
arc trying to screen this offending Sub-Inspector, but he deserves 
to be severely punished. Babu Mohendra Nath Dutt, of the 
Jan n Bazar Dutt family, Calcutta, being appealed to by the accused, 
took up their case gratuitously at a considerable pecuniary sacrifice, 
and got them released. 




MADRAS SMALL CAUSE COURT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Philip Hutchins moved in the Supreme Legis- 
lative Council on the 23rd July, for leave to introduce a Bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes of Madras. 
He said: 

44 As indicated by its title, the effects of this Bill, when it be- 
comes law, will be to transfer the cognizance of certain original 
civil suits, arising within what is called the City of Madras, from 
the High Court to the Coifrt of Small Causes. It will give to the 
Madras Small Cause Court a jurisdiction which is at present ex- 
cluded from it by section 19 of the Presidency Small Cause Courts 
Act of 1882, and that is the reason why it has to be introduced 
in this Council ; but it is really a local measure only, and it has 
been framed in order to give effect to proposals which have been 
frequently pressed on the Government of India by the Governor 
of Madras in Council. 

Last year, after we had obtained the approval of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State to those proposals, wc drew up a rough Bill and 
transmitted it to Madras in order that before its introduction we 
might be quite certain that it expressed the intentions of the local 
authorities. This rough sketch was unfortunately treated as a 
carefully prepared measure which the Government of India was 
determined, without any regard to local criticisms and at all hazards, 
to pass into law before the day which the Secretary in the Legis- 
lative Department had, in accordance with ordinary practice, ten- 
tatively inserted as the date on which it might come into force. 
The day thus fixed happened to fall within the High Cow’s vaca- 
tion, and a cry was at once raised that our aim was to abrogate the 
Court’s jurisdiction without allowing the Judges a chance of being 


heard. This point was immediately put right by its being ex- 
plained that the 1st July was merely a tentative date ; that we had 
no sort of desire to hurry on the Bill ; and that in any case it would 
have to be circulated after introduction, when, according to rule, 
a reasonable time would be allowed for its consideration and cri- 
ticism by every one concerned. I am afraid, however, that the idea 
which got abroad that wc were trying to rush the Bill in spite of 
opposition has not even now been altogether dissipated ; and it 
seems to have infected the mind of the High Court itself as then 
constituted, for the Hon’ble the Judges repeatedly declare that the 
measure has been launched without that serious attention and con- 
sideration which its gravity demands. I shall presently show that 
the outlines of the scheme had emanated from the High Court 
itself, and had been under the consideration of the local authorities 
for something close on twenty years. Those outlines, however, 
had perhaps been filled in by our sketch draft in a manner which 
was open to some objection ; and boforc I proceed further it will be 
well to make clear both what the Bill which i now lay on the 
table contains and in what respects it differs from the rough dralt 
to which I have referred. 

44 And, first, as to the date on which the measure is to come into 
force, in order to avoid all possibility of future misunderstanding l 
propose to allow the Governor in Council to appoint the day by no- 
tification in the Fort St. George Gazette. 

44 In the second place, I have cut out all reference to the insol- 
vency jurisdiction. The Government of India recognize the disad- 
vantage of a dual jurisdiction in such matters, and fully accept the 
assurance of the Hon’blc the Chief Justice that an alteration of the 
present practice would fail to afford any material relief to the High 
Court. 

44 In the third place, at the suggestion of my hon’ble and learned 
friend Sir Alexander Miller, 1 have preserved the concurrent ju- 
risdiction of the High Court even in those cases which arc to be 
brought within the cognizance of the Court of Small Causes. 
Personally I am inclined to agree with the Local Government in 
this matter, and to hold that we ought to apply the ordinary rule- 
laid down in the Code of Civil Procedure, which is that, when a 
transfer of jurisdiction is made from a superior to an inferior Court, 
the power of the former to take cognizance of cases included in 
such jurisdiction, except by specially calling them up for trial, is ip<o 
facto ousted. Section 15 of the Code enacts that every suit must 
be instituted in the Court of the lowest grade competent to try it, 
and therefore in no other Court. My own view with reference to 
the change of jurisdiction now under consideration is that, until the 
new tribunal has proved its ability to deal with cases involving di- 
fficult questions of mercantile law and usage, it would not only he 
right and proper for the High Court, but would even be its duty, 
to lend a favourable car to an application that such s suit should he 
called up for trial by itself. The Hon’blc the Judges have, how 
ever, repudiated the idea of any understanding as to the course 
which they would adopt, and, as it is impossible to fetter their dis- 
cretion upon such a point by legislation, the only alternative seems 
to be to allow plaintiffs for the present and under certain conditions 
to choose their own forum. The condition will be similar to that 
which already prevails in regard to suits cognizable bv the Small 
Cause Court under the existing law. If the plaintiff chooses to re- 
sort to the High Court when he might go to the Small Cause Court, 
he will be debarred from recovering costs, and in case of failure lu- 
will have to pay costs as between attorney and client, unless the 
presiding Judge certifies that the suit was one fit to be brought in 
the High Court. According to my recollection, th^rc is no class* 
of plaintiffs who give the High Court more trouble than paupers, and 
1 do not think that any provision as to costs is likely to influence 
them much in the choice of a forum. Perhaps the Hon’ble thr 
Judgcs may wish to propose some special proviso for the exclusion of 
pauper suits from the High Court ; but I will not venture to do 
more than suggest the matter for their consideration in this 
general way. 

“Then as regards court-fees, the chief ground, and 1 think, 

I may say, the only ground, on which the High Court based its 
suggestion that the Bill had been launched without due consi- 
deration was that the sketch draft omitted to say in so many words 
what scale of court-fees should be levied. We intended that the 
scale which Chapter X of the Act lays down for small causes 
proper should be followed in regard to all suits which might be 
instituted in the Court of Small Causes. The High Court con- 
siders that this Chapter cannot apply to suits which arc excluded 
by section 19 of the Act, and to meet this objection it has now 
been provided in the Bill that Chapter X of the Presidency 
Small Cause Courts Act shall govern all proceedings which may be 
heard before the Court or any Judge thereof. 

44 1 now come to another point about which the High Court as 
constituted last September has expressed itself with perhaps un- 
necessary warmth. The jurisdiction which the draft Bill before 
them, which, as I have so frequently pointed out, was only a rough 
attempt to sketch what was believed to be the intention of the 
local authorities and should have been so treated — the jurisdiction 
which that draft purported to make over to the Small Cause Court 
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included suits up to the value of Rs. 2,500, but reserved power to 
the Local Government to extend this limit by notification. The 
idea was that the suits up to Rs. 2,500 might prove either too few 
to occupy one Judge of the Small Cause Court, or too many for 
one Judge, but not enough for two, and that the Legislature, 
having established the principle that the original jurisdiction 
should be reasonably divided between the High Court and the 
Court of Small Causes, might leave it to the Local Government to 
make the necessary adjustment from time to time with reference to 
the business to be done. There was certainly no thought of 
giving the Executive Government power to extinguish the High 
Court’s original jurisdiction altogether ; and, if at any time His 
Excellency the Governor in Council had been so ill-advised as to 
make any attempt to do this, it could easily have been defeated by 
the High Court calling up such cases as it thought proper to its own 
file. The fact was that we did not contemplate the possibility of 
the Executive Government exercising its powers without reference 
to the Judges and otherwise than substantially in concurrence with 
their advice. The High Court had itself proposed the transfer and 
might reasonably have been expected to give it effect as from time 
to time might seem reasonable. As, however, the objection has 
been raised, and it is perhaps within the bounds of possibility that 
a Governor in Council might go beyond what is reasonable, and 
even that he might succeed in securing that previous sanction of 
the Government of India which the sketch draft made indispensable, 
there can be no objection to the Legislature fixing any fair limit to 
his powers. The limit suggested in the Bill which I have laid on 
the table is Rs. 10,000, but the precise figure is open to revi- 
sion, and will be a matter for the consideration of the Select 
Committee. On the other hand, now that the concurrent juris- 
diction of the High Court is to be maintained, I think the pecu- 
niary value of suits to be transferred to the Small Cause Court 
absolutely and without any special order of the Local Government 
may well be raised from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 5,000. 

“ Hon’ble members will have now gathered the exact practical 
effect of the Bill which I have laid before them. Stated in a few 
words, it is this. There will be a regular side to the Court of 
Small Causes at Madras. It will try all ordinary suits up to a value 
of Rs. 5,000 which arc not already cognizable on the small cause 
side of the Court. Some few classes of suits arc excepted, and, 
speaking generally, it may be stated that the admiralty, matrimonial 
and testamentary jurisdiction of the High Court will remain 
unimpaired. It will be left to the Chief Judge to depute any mem- 
ber or members of the Court to preside from time to time on the 
regular side. The procedure will be governed by the Code 
of Civil Procedure, and the decrees will be subject to appeal to the 
High Court. Power is reserved to the Local Government to extend 
the pecuniary limit of this regular jurisdiction from Rs. 5,000 to 
any sum not exceeding Rs. 10,000; and it is intended that they 
should exercise this power with reference to the number of 
Judges who can be made available in the High Court and Small 
Cause Court respectively, and the business which has to be distri- 
buted between them. In other words, without going so far as to 
establish a District Court with fixed powers, which shall oust the 
jurisdiction of the High Court, and the Judge of which might not 
have enough work or might have too much, we shall make use of 
machinery which already exists, and apply it under conditions so 
elastic that it will be in the power of the Local Government to 
assign to the inferior Court just so much work as may fully occupy 
the one, one and a half, two or even three Judges whom it is pre- 
pared to empjoy over and above those required for small cause work 
proper, and to reserve for the High Court bo much of the more im- 
portant original civil business as with the criminal sessions and 
insolvency work will occupy the one Judge, or it may be one and a 
halls who can be spared from the appellate side of the High 
Court. My own view of the situation is that in all probability 
one Judge ought to be ample for the whole of the original 
work which deserves to be retained in the High Court. Whether 
a single Judge will be enough for the regular side of the Small 
Cause Court must depend on the effect which this legisla- 
tion may have on the petty litigation of the City. It has 
been all along recognized that it is likely to cause a considerable 
increase in the number of suits, and it may well be that the work 
will be beyond the powers of a single Judge even with the 
occasional aid of a colleague not at the time required for the small 
cause work. Should this prove to be the case, the Local Govern- 
ment can at once apply an effectual remedy by appointing a tem- 
porary additional Judge, or by enlarging the jurisdiction to such 
extent as may seem desirable and giving another permanent Judge. 
This elasticity of the scheme is to my mind one of its chief re- 
commendations. I need hardly remind any one conversant with 
the work of the Madras High Court in the last decade or two how 
extremely difficult it is to get an additional Judge appointed to the 
High Court by letters patent. Mr. Justice Innes’ long and in- 
effectual struggle for the appointment of a fifth Puisne Judge must 
be well remembered in Madras ; and, although in 1883 I had the 
advantage of entering into his labours, I might never have suc- 
ceeded but for the fact of my having in 18.86 become a Member of 


the Government and for a further happy concatenation of cir- 
cumstances of which i was able to take advantage to overcome the 
very reasonable objections entertained by the Secretary of State. 

u But now it may be asked— indeed it has been asked even 

granted that the scheme is a good one, why press it at the present 
time ? There is a fifth Puisne Judge at last, and if he is confirmed 
the High Court will probably be able to get through the work 
which will come before it for some years to come— why not get him 
confirmed and have done with it ? The simple answer is that this 
puts the case on an entirely false issue. I am surprised and sorry 
to find this put forward as the only real issue in s<yne of the news- 
papers w*hich had no full knowledge of the facts ; but I still more 
regret that the High Court itself, as constituted last September 
should have ventured to say that 4 the measure appears to have been 
designed with a purely financial object, simply and solely to relieve 
the High Court of a portion of its work, and thereby enable the 
Government to avoid appointing permanently a fifth Puisne Judge.' 
If this were the sole or even the main object in view, I should still 
think that the measure is one which deserves to be carried into 
effect, first, in order that we may ascertain whether after all the 
fifth Puisne Judge is really necessary ; and, secondly, because in a 
few years’ time we may have a sixth Judge proposed, and exactly 
the same trouble over again. But so far is this from being the main 
object in view that the Local Government in its last letter, while 
expressing ‘a decided opinion that the present strength of the High 
Court will never admit of reduction,* is equally decided that the 
Bill is necessary in order to provide a tribunal both less expensive 
and less dilatory than a High Court. 

“ I may say, then, that the objects and reasons of this Bill are 
twofold. The first is to remove that ‘practical denial of justice to 
a not insignificant portion of the inhabitants of the city* which the 
High Court admits to exist, and to be inevitable under the present 
system of judicial administration in the Presidency-town. And the 
second is to obviate the lamentable waste of judicial power involved 
in that system, which requires every petty dispute not technically 
a small cause to be fully investigated by so highly paid an officer as 
a Judge, or perhaps even a Chief Justice, of the High Court. This 
waste is more marked in Madras than in Bombay or Calcutta, 
because the litigation is pettier, and because the original jurisdiction 
of the Court extends over a far wider area, and one much less dis- 
tinguishable from the outer Mufassal. It includes a large number 
of suburban hamlets, and there is no conceivable reason why a 
petty dispute arising in one of these hamlets should occupy the 
attention of a High Court Judge on Rs. 3,750 with all his para- 
phernalia when a similar dispute outside the toll-bar would be 
adequately dealt with by a Munsif drawing perhaps no more 
than Rs. 200. 

“ I say then that, quite apart from the question whether the fifth 
Puisne Judge should be retained permanently or not, there arc the 
strongest possible reasons for amending the existing state of things in 
Madras. Even those Judges who deprecate the measure concede 
this much, for they distinctly ‘ approve of the measure so far as its 
effect will be to create a cheaper forum for certain classes of actions 
which will not endure the expense entailed on suitors ’ in the High 
Court, it is true that they add a rider to the effect that the result 
of establishing such a tribunal will be to multiply suits to an extent 
which will astonish the Government ; but if there estimate turns out 
to be correct, what will it show ? It will only prove that the present 
denial of justice is even more serious, and .therefore that the measure 
which I am advocating is still more necessary, than had been 
supposed. 

“I have seen it stated that the High Court has only recently 
been made aware what was really contcmplatd, and, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, the Court itself has thought fit to denounce the 
measure as crude and ill-considered. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that three of the six Judges then on the Bench were officiating 
only, while the oldest and most experienced dissented from the ma- 
jority. It mi^st also be borne in mind that their remarks were direct- 
ed to the original sketch which has since been modified in various 
material respects. I do not anticipate that the Court as now consti- 
tuted will object to the Bill which I have placed on the table, and 
for that reason I abstain from any further criticism of its letter ; but, 
all the same, it is right that I should show that the measure originat- 
ed with the High Court itself, and has received from it, as well as 
from the Government, very ample consideration. 

44 When I had myself the honour of a seat among Their Lordships, 
I was greatly struck, coming as I did from the Mufassal and from 
a special enquiry with a view to reorganize the Mufassal Courts, by 
what I have ventured to describe as a lamentable waste of judicial 
power. The remedy which suggested itself to me is the very re- 
medy which I now wish to apply. On submitting the matter to the 
Chief Justice, I learned that the same remedy had been suggested by 
Sir Walter Morgan and more than once urged by himself. I men- 
tion this partly because Sir Walter Morgan and Sir Charles Turner 
were specially remarkable among Chief Justices for their knowledge 
of the country and talent for organisation, and partly because it will 
help to explain a letter which Sir Charles Turner drafted embodying 
the Court’s deliberate and unanimous proposals.” 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
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BEECH AM’S pills 

A RE universally ad* 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Di earns, and all 
]sje^vjius and Trembjing Sensations, Slc, 

~ ~ The first dose will 

give relief in twenty 
minute s. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH At HU NEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. Theie is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiieil them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Iinpaued Di- 
gestion, and all Disoi- 
deis of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
deis on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole must ular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bung 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
T 1 v' s e a r c f a c t s t e s n f i e d 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECH A M’S 
PILLS have the 
/.ingest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
(he World . 
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Soi.e Adfnts for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depdt , ? 5 * Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA : 


N OTICE. -Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 fid. size 8 annas per box. u 1 x /zd. size 
12 annas per box. 2s 9<f, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application.* * 


FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one nna t 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c i.k., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Payyet, 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

GKNUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic Prat titioner, 

for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mabendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at bis residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mabendra Lai Sircar’s bouse) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, nyan chand dutts street, 

( Beadon Street,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Rally Piosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Smghee’s Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

11 Y 

the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Peis Pay yet Office. 


PRICK: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere legistcring subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Ah j LY TO THE Manager, Peis and Payyet , 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

P ERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leuroirhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Inter 111H- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived, Medicines can be sent to the rnofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rpHE following publications by- the Calcutta 
1 Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

X. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Omdoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan J Vy,i 7 >asta by Pandit 
Ramnatli Taikaratna (of Santipore), author of 
l' as u deb Pijva (a S in ski it epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilinani Mookerjee, 
M.A., H.L., Professor of Sanskiit, Presidency 
College, and a piefure by the Piesident of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK T i* • 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Peis 6-* Payyet 

With a pot trait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Keis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

lit Pamphlet , Price ./ annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY RHOROANIZATION 

With special reference to the Oucstinn of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Gift. ANDREW HEARSE Y. 

Apply to Pets If* Payyet Office, Calcutta. 

Hollow ty’s Pills. -Weak Stomach. — 'Pli e 
wisest cannot enumerate one quarter of the 
distressing symptoms aiising fimn imperfect or 
disordered digestion, all of who b can be re- 
lieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 
rankery taste fiom the mouth, flatulency and 
constipation. Holloway’s Pills rouse the sto- 
mach, liver, and every oilier organ, thereby 
bringing digestion to that healthy tone which 
fully enables it to convert all we eat and drink 
to the nourishment of our bodies. Hence 
these Pills are the surest strengthened and the 
safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infalli- 
ble remedies for impaired appetite, eructa- 
tions, and a multitude of other disagreeable 
symptoms which rei*dur the lives of thousands 
miserable indeed. These Pills aie approved 
by all classes. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Wat dies Guaranteed for 2 years, 

PEICE.ES. 0-8. 



A strong aerm-ate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 

compact esc apement. Can be tepaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
pring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
I)o. Dent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 g 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of tepaus, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary including, as we always employ a staff ol 
the most skilful woikmen for our jobbing dept , 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P, K. MO IT KA, 

Late Manager, Watcihury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of seini-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is univei sally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pie- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re, each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the woild 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS : 
The best and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 
supersedes Carbolic and other Disinfectants, 
being much moie efficacious, non-poisonous, 
non-coriosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Pi events contagion by destroying its ‘cause. 
Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cuie for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very germs of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphere, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced* 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold! 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra' 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wari anted to stand rough- 
est use. Olliers sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapiir 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been lepaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece foi 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 yeais. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 

BOMBAY. 
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THE CAPTIVE LAD IE. 



By THE LATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 
Reprinted from the Madras edition of 1849. 

[ Continued from page 362. ] 

“ But suddenly a warrior shell, 

In loud defiance rose and fell ; 

As if the Thunderer from on high, 

To crush vain mortals met below, 

In pomp and grandeur which might vie, 

Witn realms above the starry sky, 

Came there to work fierce scenes of woe ! 

And loud it swell’d and hall and bow’r, 

And turret high and skyey tow’r, 

Shook, for it was the call to war, 

Wild, fierce, and rolling from afar 1 
The maiden’s blushing cheek was pale, 

And hush’d her lover’s whisper’d tale ; 

The hand which strung the breathing lyre, 
Seiz’d falchions, bright as blazing fire ; 

And thousands from that blithesome hall, 
Rush’d madly forth to slay or fall !— 

Loud was the trumpet’s shrilly yell* 

And loud the warrior’s deafening shell, 

And madden’d war-steed’s whirlwind tread, 
Which crush’d the dying and the dead ! 

As when within the starless gloom, 

Of Himalaya’s snowy womb, 

Ten thousand torrents madly roll, 

To burst from out its dark control ; 

They roar, as if each furious wave, 

Writhed wild with life some Fury gave ! 

► 

“ But there came one on blackest steed, 

And there was naught he seem’d to heed ; 

The proudest warriors from him fled, 

His path was o’er the bravest dead ! 

Fierce was hft bloody falchion’s sweep, 

And fierce his shell’s loud blasts and deep, 

As on he rush’d* like lightning ray, 

To that high hall, erst blithe and gay. 

« 

“ Beside his high and golden throne, 

The Raja stood, but not alone, 

For Beauty’s wail was on his ear, 

He saw her pallid cheek and tear ; 

And long th’ embrace she wildly gave, 

To chain his falchion’d arm, so brave, 

To deal fierce death around, or save I 
He stood him like a lion chain’d, 

By victors, whom its pride disdain’d ; 

And from his wide, deserted hall, 

Impatient heard the battle call, 

As high it rose, and rolling fell, 

Then rose again in fiercer swell I 


But Beauty ask’d, can warrior-breast, 

I^ist, coldly list to her behest ? 

‘ Oh 1 go not to that bloody field, 

‘ We want thee not thy blade to wield 

* Hark ! to that wild, tumultuous roar, 

* Like ocean rous’d from shore to shore, 

‘ When thousand billows proudly rise, 

c Like mountains tow’ring to the skies ! 

‘ Oh ! go not, do not leave us here, 

* Defenceless as the timid deer, 

* Within the Lion’s bloody den 1 ’ — 

She faintly said, then wept again ! 

“ Now o’er the battle’s fainter ciy, 

Loud swell’d the shout of victory ! 

‘They fly wild Echo caught that sound, 
Which rung triumphant all around : 

1 Who fly ?— oh ! let me, let me free, 

‘The battle-cry is fainter now’— 

He paus’d, and press’d his burning brow 
Loud steps are heard, 1 they come,— 'tis he I* 
A youthful warrior there he stood, 

His falchion bare,— ’t was bath’d in blood l 
‘Raja 1 I come to claim my bride, 

‘Thro’ blood, which flows like ocean-tide ; 
‘This is the arm, and this the blade, 

‘Thy proudest warriors low hath laid ; 

‘And made this day, of festal glee, 

‘A day of deathless grief to thee ! 

‘ My bride’- ‘is far where ne’er again 
‘She’ll list to thy vile, perjur’d strain ! 

‘ But flee,’ — he seized h. , blade, his eye 
Glar’d round, but glar’d on vacancy,— 

For he was gone, that warrior brave, 

As some speed-wing’d, receding wave ! 

“Yes— he was gone, but that proud hall, 
Erst glad with blithesome festival, 

Where nations met, but met to die, 

Now rung with sad, funereal cry !” 


He ceas’d, that bard, and plaudits ’round 
Swell’d high as died his Vin’s soft sound ; 
But all unheeded ; for his eye 
Turn’d to that castle’s lattice high, — 

How soft the look which gently stoic, 
-The silent eloquence of soul l— 

But, Io ! a sweet yet faded flow'er, 
Dropp’d gently from a lofty tow’r, 

Was it from Seraswatti’s bow’r ?* 
Perchance it was he look and prest 
Its hueless leaves upon his breast, 

The goddess of Poetry. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it pnsures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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As if they spoke in tongue unknown 
To all save him, and him alone ! — 


News and Our Comments. 


Tis midnight— but the Moon is pale, 

And there be clouds her brow to veil ; 

And fiihn the light her pensive smile 
Sheds on that dim and rocky isle : — 

The lonely warder looks on high, 

On dark-wing’d clouds and lightless sky ; 

And dull and listless is his mood, 

As his who dreams in solitude, 

When softly as Night's lonely sigh 
Which wakes the leaves to rustling stir. 

Or Morn's sweet breath when passing by 
To fan the silken gossamer, 

Some tmdefin'd — and nameless spell 
/Awakes the aery thoughts that dwell, 

And tenant — all embalm’d with tears, 

The sepulchre of by-gone years— 

Where Memory her vigil keeps, 

And the lone Heart in sorrow weeps ! — 

Upon the far and darkling tide 
A shadowy form now seem'd to glide, 

But soon it pass'd— the warder's eye 

Beheld it softly gliding by 

Upon that dark— wide— liquid plain, — 

W r hen next he look'd — he look'd in vain. 
Perchance it was some wandering shade 
Of fair but love-lorn, hapless maid, 

From out her cold and watery grave 
Upon the dark and troubl’d wave, 

On aery skiff to haunt the spot 
Of perjur'd love— yet unforgot 1 

He reck’d it not— that warder brave,— 

Full soon it vanish’d o’er the wave, 

But wistfully now turn’d his eye 
To hail the smile of light on high, 

Which faintly spread along the sky 
Morn came— and rock and land and stream? 
Soon caught her gladsome — rosy beam, 

And there was beauty in her smile 
E’en on that lone and rocky isle I 
Morn came— but now her laughing ray 
Chas’d not a Captive's sleep away, 

As thro' that castle's lattice high 
It peep’d and smiled all joyously, 

For she was gone ! — they sought in vain? 

In hall and tow’r— on rock and plain ! 

Tht. minstrel, too, they found him not, 

As eageily around they sought. 

“ They’ve fled” — Truth whisper’d to the ear 
Of pale Despair — in accents clear ! — 

Yes — they were gone : — but who was he, 

That nameless son of Minstrelsie ? 

Was it some being of heavenly birth, 

Had stray’d below to woo the love 
Of that fair, beautiful child of earth, — 

Then winged her to the realms above ? 

They ask’d— conjectur'd — question'd on, 

Yet only knew that they were gone : — 

Till as a tale whose accents fall 
Like Death’s all stern resistless call,— 

They heard the bard whose minstrel-lay 
Once sooth’d their lonely hours away, 

Was proud Husteena’s * monarch high, 

Who came to win from lone captivity 

The bride a ruthless father’s wrath would doom 

To desert-solitude and donjon-gloom 1 

* Delhi. 


Both Dr. Rajendralala Mitra and Pandit lswara Chandra Vidyasagara, 
who had been long ailing, at length came to a full stop last week. The 
Doctor died at nine on the night of Sunday the 26th July. The 
event was not known to the general public till next Tuesday morning, 
when the papers announced the sad loss. Even his own journal— 
the Hindoo Pa(riot-~u/as not aware of it, for, appearing in the 
forenoon of # the next day, it still talked of his increasing illness, 
unaware that all cause for anxiety was over, that 
The last of danger and distress 

had been passed. The Pandit, although older by four years and his 
disease of a more galloping nature, outlived the Doctor by as 
many days, dieing at two on the morning of Wednesday. The 
schools and colleges, both Government and private, were closed 
in sad memory of the two deceased. The Government offices— 
Bengal and India— were half closed. The native share market 
transacted no business last Saturday. These are legitimate expres- 
sions of grief for the great departed. But 9 ome of the boys of 
the Pandit’s own school, under injudicious advice, carried their 
demonstrations to absurdity. They resolved to go unshod for a 
space of ten day9— the period of a Brahmin’s mourning. Little did 
these juvenile gentlemen suspect that, by thus claiming by impli- 
cation a superior pedigree with him to which they are not born, they 
simply insulted the dead, and did not advance their own position. 
It was an outrage on their own relatives and parents. The same boyish 
freak mourned Surendra Nath Banerjee as dead, with black ribbon 
on their breasts, when he was punished for contempt of the High 
Court. Public demonstrations of grief or sorrow for public men is 
quite a distinct business from a private mourning. The claims of the 
nearest and dearest dead are always superior and must not be equalled 
by or subordinated to the respect that may be due to public men no 
more. The distinction must always be drawn. Each to his own and 
within his limit. 

Pandit lswara Chandra Vidyasagar was born in 1821 and Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra in 1824. 

Sectional meetings of condolence have been held. The Presidency 
College Union, under the presidency of the much abused Mr. Tawney, 
and the Metropolitan Institution have, besides, passed resolutions to 
perpetuate the memory of the Pandit by some memorials the nature 
whereof will depend upon the subscriptions realized among the students 
and ex-students. The General Committee of the Calcutta Corporation 
have voted Rs. 500 for a portrait of the Doctor. The British Indian 
Association, following suit, have also decided for a portrait of their 
own Raja Rajendralala. 

#** 

Notwithstanding the unseasonable weather and the season of sick- 
ness, there was no abatement in the festivities of gay Simla. The ill- 
ness of the Viceroy himself was no bar to his Military Secretary celebrat- 
ing his birthday anniversary with grandeur. At Ooty, Lord Wenlock 
waltzed the Devil valse while scarcity and famine stalked in his domi- 
nion, but it was expected they would shew better manners at Simla. 
Whatever the English etiquette, Oriental decorum cannot toleiate 
any demonstration of joy at the capital while the ruler is confined to 
a sick bed. To mark the difference as it were, the preparations for 
Lord William Beresford’s birthday rejoicings on the 20th July were on 
an elaborate scale. Perhaps, at Simla they do not feel themselves 
in India and, being in a sort of no-man’s-land, they do just as they like, 
according to a convention of their own. Barring that initial impro- 
priety, all was in due form and everything was “ tip top.” To begin 
with, the little folks were first treated to music, dance, lunch, and 
magic lantern exhibition. The children numbered about one hun 
dred. Lady Lansdowne, Lady Evelyn Fitzinaurice, Sir Frederick 
and Lady Roberts assisted at the entertainment to the little people by 
their presence and encouragement. The bigger folks were not neg- 
lected. Two hundred of them, guardians and friends of the boys, were 
regaled with a sumptuous dinner. Sir Frederick Roberts proposed 
the health of the host, which was, of course, most heartily received. 

* * 

The Deccan Times has shut up shop from the first of this month, being 
the commencement of the operation of the new Press regulations in 
places administered by the Governor-General in Council, but no» 
forming part of British India. 
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Baboo Bunkiin Chunder Chatteijee, Deputy Magistrate, Alipore, 24- 
Pergunnahs, has come down sharp upon sharp practice. He has 
sentenced a Pleader of long standing, Annoda Prasad Roy Chowdhry, 
to four months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200, or, in 
default of payment, another two mouths’ labor, for abstiactmg, in the 
interest of his client, from the record of a civil suit, a lease (pattah) 
of his own filing. On the application of the other side, he had been 
called upon by the Judge to shew cause why he should not be reported 
to the High Court. That matter stands over. 

# • 

* # 

HERE is a story of progress of our Princes, in the unsophisticated 
language of British law reporting : — 

“ In the Glasgow Court of Sessions on the 28th June the case 
of Ross ar.d another vv. Sir Bhagvat Sinhji came up for hearing. Lord 
Kyllachy heard proof on the question of jurisdiction in the action by 
Mis. Elizabeh Sarah Williams or Ross, wife of, and residing with, George 
Ross, 109, Stamford Street, London, against His Highness Sir Bhagvat 
Sinhji, Thakore Sahib of Gondal in the Province of Gujcrat, and Pie- 
sidency of Bombay, India, K. C. S. L, LL.D., residing at 3, Belgrave 
Descent, Edinburgh, for ^10 ios. of inlying expenses, £50 per 
annum as aliment, for her chilc^ and ^2.000 as reparation in res- 
pect of alleged seduction. The defender lived in London for 
some time, and the pursuer states that before her marriage she 
was one of his servants there. The defender says that lie is an 
Indian by birth, and that his domicile and home are in India. He 
also states that the pursuer is English by birth and has all along 
lived in England. He pleads that the question between the parties 
fall to be determined by the law of England, and that in respect of that 
law, which excludes the pursuer’s claims, he is entitled to be assoil- 
zied. Mr. H. C. Asquith, M. P., a Member of English Bar, and 
Oucen’s Counsel, gave evidence as to the English law in regard to ac- 
tions for seduction. Mr. Brodie Innes, a member both of the English 
and Scottish Bars, was held as concurring with Mr. Asquith’s eviden- 
ce. Mr. Salvesen (for the pursuers) said he did not propose to lead 
any evidence upon the point. Mr. Dickson, for the defender, then 
asked His Lordship for absolvitor, in respect that he had established 
rompletely that the pursuers had no right or title to sue for damages in 
lespect of seduction of the female pursuer, that, quoad ultra y there was 
110 relevant ground* Mr. Wilson, for the pursuers, maintained that 
they were entitled to an issue in this case. At the close of the hearing 
His Lordship made avizandum of the case.” 

Our readers no doubt will stare with us at the queer terms of Scotch 
jurisprudence. The nett result we take to be this. Having left his 
seiaglio behind in Gujerat, the Piince was ready to be human, but he 
was not apparently piepared to be humane enough, to say nothing of 
piincely. 

• • 

THE Indian Daily News of August 7, contains the following 
leaderette : — 

“ We have received many communications during the last few clays 
touching on the lives, meiits, and deaths of two well-known citizens, 
Rajah Rajendralala Mitia and Pundit Vidyasagar. Most of these have 
consisted of indisi 1 immate laudation, winch however grateful to the 
families and fiiends of the departed, are scarcely the notices which 
would best tell jlie stoiy and moral of their lives. These notices are 
like the Indian sun, light and waim, but one feels them too strongly, 
•wm as Sydney Smith desiied a few brilliant flashes of silence to modify 
Macaulay’s incessant talk, so a few shadows on these sketches of ilie 
departed would have given a more cotrert representation of the men. 
Excepting owe or two little errors in the notice of Rajah Rajendralala, 
the sketch of the man and his work in the last number of Reis and 
A'ayyet is a far moie correct poitrait of the inner man than the mote 
laboured but less tiuthful accounts which have been printed and written 
by other hands. The mistakes tefened to are of a slight character, not 
•ifFecting the substantive meiits of the biography. The Rajah was the 
third son of his father, not the second, the third of six brothers, of 
whom three survive him. We have not for a long time read a better 
biographical sketch than the one under notice, which bears evidence of 
the master’s hand, which has preferred to draw a truthful picture rather 
than one out of peisp. ctive m deference to the somewhat sickly senti- 
ment that, fears or fails to do justice on both sides of a character. The 
Editor has painted the pimples and the warts on ‘ Cromwell’s ’ face, as 
'a ell as his comely features, and we see the man as he was. There is 
no fulsome adoration of pmveis which were not possessed, and no fear 
of pointing out ihe angularities and the littleness as well as the great- 
ness of the man. We aie shown his capacities as well as his achieve- 
ments : the means as well as the ends attained. While there is much 
’ten that shows an example of perseverance, there is no attempt to 
conceal the weaknesses of ins character. While full credit is given for 
what he was and all he did, his merits are not exaggerated, nor his 
faults magnified. It is a model biography, and there is more credit due 
m such correct expression of facts than could honestly be accorded to 
d»e most laboured panegyrics.” 

*** 

"he Moharram Festival commenced on Thursday evening and 
Mutthiaboorj, the place of His late Majesty the King of Oudh, was 
'lone a scene of beauty and bustle. The Tazia procession is still 
1,1 attraction, and the street from Hushmat Munzil up to Imambara 
Sibtainabad was crowded with a large number of spectators. People 
fiocked in from Calcutta, and all tjie Mahomedans of Mutthiaboorj 


took a lively interest on the occasion. A large number of men 
formed the procession with torch lights and flags. Prince Mirza Jahan 
Kadar Hahadnor with other princes followed the sarceh on foot. The 
Band and Nowbat played music. Among those, who took part were 
Princes Sultan Mirza, Kamyab Miiza, Furiookh Mirza, Tajool 
Mulook, Mirza Mohamed Askari, Dilawar Jah, Ibrahim Mirza, 
Akhtar Jah, Akrain Hossain, Abbas Mirza, Humayoon Jah, Fareedoon 
Jah, Maimanat Mirza, Pydray Mirza. Although it was nothing 
in comparison with the festival that took place in the time of His 
late Majesty, yet something is better than nothing, and it is a great 
thing that Government has permitted this shadow of foimer glory 
to stay after the substance has been withdrawn. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 5th. The Times expects another 
session before dissolution. The closing of the session was, as usual, 
preceded by the presentation of and the debate as it is on, the Indian 
Budget in a thin house. Mr. Andrew Piovatul, member for the 
Blackfriars Division, Glasgow, demanded further reforms in the factory 
laws of India. Mr. Samuel Smith, member for Flintshire, was to have 
moved for the elective principle in the legislative Councils, but he was 
not technically in order. Mr. Maclean moved that it is desirable, in 
the interests of Indian and Afghan trade, to extend the railway to 
Candahar, which, if necessary, could be placed under the control of 
the Amir. The motion was seconded by Sir Roper Lethbridge, who 
thought that such a railway would lead to economies and promote 
trade. Sir Richard Temple was of a different opinion. He feared 
the commercial advantages were overrated and appiehended a diffi- 
culty with the Amir. Sir John Gorst, in reply, said that it was against 
the policy of the Government of India to interfere with independent 
frontier tribes or to extend the frontier. It was concerned only to 
bring the tribes into ftiendly relations with India. The Amir, he 
further said, was an independent ruler, not a vassal, and the Govern- 
ment had no light to interfere with his fiscal policy. Mr. Maclean’s 
motion was ultimately negatived without a division. 

Sir John Gorst presented a hopeful piospect of the Indian finance 
and a prospeious condition of the country. All the receipts showed 
an increase except those from opium. Thete was no prospect of any 
frontier expeditions and the danger of famine had ceased. 

THE British Medical Association has decided to urge that cicmalion 
should be made general. The Hindu mode of disposal of the dead 
is undoubtedly the best for the living. 

Drought is being succeeded by tl >od. In the Western Presidency, 
at one place, the ram fall was registcied eighteen inches in t went) four 
hours, with its attendant disaster*. Long sti etches of the Bombay., 
Haroda line were breached, sevetal budges collapsed and the mail ser- 
vice was at a stand still, The gieatest calamity is reported from the 
Bhownagar .State. At the town of M ihuva, on the coast, fifteen inches 
of rain fell in twentyf<mr hours. The sheets were breast high in 
water, 1,027 houses fell and 74 lives and 305 head of cattle wcie lost. 

A Telegram from Simla, dated the fith, speaks of 14 inches of rain in 
30 hours, of fall of a house in Chot.i S mla buiying three natives two 
of them to death, of collapse of a si ible on E'.y>mm Hill burying to 
death a syce and two horses, of heavy slip* throughout the station, of 
the whole face of the hill below Yarrows being in a dangerous condi- 
I tion, of the accupmts of Stirling Cottage taking refuge in the Elysium 
Hotel in the middle of the night. Oa the night of the 51I), seven inches 
of rain fell between 4 and 8 o’clock. 

The following two paragrapiis, with many others, were in type for 
our last issue but were elbowed out of it by the length of the obituary 
notice of Raja Rajendralala Mitra. 

News comes to us fiom Hyderabad, that the marriage of one of the 
unmarried sisters of His Highness the Nizam has been arranged with 
Nawab Imam Jung Bahadur, a son of Nawab Sir Khoorshed Jah Baha- 
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dur, by a wife other than an elder sister of the Nizam, by whom he 
has another son, named Nawab Zuffer Jung Bahadur. 

Sir Khoorshed Jah, whb was staying out of town, was sent for by 
His Highness, and, at the interview which followed, he presented, in 
connection with the proposed match, the customary Nuzzur, which 
His Highness duly accepted. 

Early this week, we received the following telegram from Hyderabad : 

Nawab Imam Jung Khurshed-ul Mulk Bahadur, elder son of Nawab 
Sir Khurshed Jah Bahadur, is going to be married to the elder sister of 
His Highness the Nizam. The mangni or betrothal ceremony took 
place Saturday last with great pomp and circumstance. Nawab Sir 
Khurshed Jab, Nawab Vicarul Oinra, Nawab Zuffer Jung and other 
members of Shurns-ul-Otnra family, proceeded on foot to the 
Nizam’s Chowmahalla Palace in grand procession, the Nawab’s forces, 
Cavalry and Infantry, going in front. The bridegroom was on horse- 
back. The distance between Khurshed Jail’s Palace and the Chow- 
mahalla Palace is more than a mile. The procession started at sunset 
and by the time the bridegroom reached the Chowmahalla Palace it was 
passed eight. The bridegroom and party were received by Rajah Giri- 
dhaii Pershad on behalf of His Highness and conducted to the Durbat 
Hull, whete they were entertained to nautches. His Highness, who 
was in a separate building, having sent for the’ bridegroom, Nawab 
Sir Khurshed Jah, Nawab Sir Asman Jah, Nawab Vicar-ul-Omra 
and Nawab Zuffer Jung escorted him to His Highness and presented 
nnzzurs, while in the zenana the ladies performed the usual religious 
ceremonies. The nautches continued till two in the morning after which 
the party returned home in the same order as before. Sir Asman Jah 
had visited the bridegroom at Khurshed Jah’s Palace before the pro- 
cession started. The proposed alliance has given great satisfaction 
to the public. 


Since the receipt of that telegram, we have received a letter from 
which we learn that the marriage itself will take place in November, 
and will doubtless be celebrated with befitting grandeur. 


Nearer home, there will be a marriage in high life in Behar, in the 
ensuing cold weather, provided a suitable match may be negociated. 
The Maharaja of Doomraon is anxious to marry and settle his 
daughter, and the active Dewan of the Raj, Lala Jai Prakash Lai, is 
engaged in finding a desirable alliance. As he has devoted.himself 
with his whole soul to this subject, we may be sure he is sure to suc- 
ceed. Indeed, we hear he has already offers, but he is very particular, 
and, besides, would not spend more money than he can help. 


SIR John Macdonald, the Canadian Premier, who has lately died, was 
one of the must remarkable men of the age. He was the Colonial 
Disraeli— no Brummagem imitation but a true chip of the same block. 
He was a man of rare courage and indomitable energy. Scotch by 
birth and American by training, it was his destiny to get on, and got he 
on, not swimmingly perhaps, still bravely. He resolved to climb to 
the top and he climbed to the top soon enough, despite all difficulties. 
Educated at Kingston in Ontario, he chose the law for profession. He 
early mixed himself with politics, first local and then general. Mean- 
while, between his ability and his political connections, he extended his 
practice and his reputation. By 1847 he obtained the office of Receiver- 
General and entered the Executive Council. He next became Com- 
misioner of Ciown Lands, and afterwards Attorney-Genet al, then Minis- 
ter of Militia, and finally in 1858 Prime Minister. After he was driven 
from power he still maintained his prominent position in the House. 
When the project of uniting Upper and Lower Canada was broached, 
he advocated the principles of the measure, and, when the union was 
accomplished in 1867, he easily rose to the head of the administration. 
He earned great distinction as the leader of the Conservative Paity 
in the Dominion. But he was not above the frailty of the politicians 
of his Continent. He patronised the Canadian Pacific Railroad as an 
undertaking likely to advance the prosperity of British North America, 
hut he was accused of having, as head of the Administration, agreed, 
for a private consideration to himself, to subsidise the Company. A 
Committee of the colonial Parliament was appointed to enquire and 
the change was proved. *He had to resign, but he was under a brief 
cloud. The people there are not particular. He soon emerged and 
regained his old position 


In a libel suit at Montreal, the defence proved that the character of 
the plaintiff was so high that no amount of traducing would injure his 
business. The jury thereupon found for the defendant. In India, as is 
the law now administered, a mere constructive publication of what a 
judge conceives to be defamatory is enough for conviction and wholesale 
punishment. Whether the complainant suffers or not, is not allowed 
to be .an issue. Even when the defendant declares that the alleged de- 
famatory matter was not intended for the plaintiff, the plaintiff is 
allowed to appropriate the imputation to himself and there rs no 
escape for the defendant. As the law stands or is enforced, the 
greatest scoundrel, by a resort to our law courts, can stop the mouth of 
him who ventures to warn his fellow brethren of the miscreant. Only 
sing praises, never breathe aught that may in any way be distasteful 
— such seems to be the verdict of our law courts. It does not matter 
if society is rendered unsafe by allowing free access to it of dangerous 
characters, or history falsified by absolute misrepresentation. Truly, 
it is the Age, and this the Land— of Un veracities. O for a Carlyle 
to lash the multitudinous humbugs blatant of our times into com- 
punction ! O for a Cobbet or a Hunt to go to jail pro bono publico and 
the reform of the Press Law and its administration I 


It is wellknown that Eve’s fair daughters have a sneaking partiality 
for the wicked. That they should hang on the lips of roufa may be 
understood. But it now appears that of all h— l’s host they have a 
decided preference for rogues, specially gambling rogues. Some twenty 
years ago, Captain the Hon. Walter Harbord was exposed cheating 
at baccarat at the Circle Mediterranee, at Nice. There could be no 
doubt about it in England. Still on his telegraphing to a lady there, 
she actually left her husband on his death-bed, and proceeded to Paris 
to meet the sharp man. She knew the cost of her un wifely conduct. 
Her husband soon after died, cutting her with a shilling. She did not 
care, apparently recompensed by the freer opportunity to follow 
her knave of cards’ fortunes. In due course, she married him, and 
possibly now gives tone to ton somewhere as Lady Eleanor Harbord. 

The Effective Advertiser is not only true to its name but is a very good 
publication indeed. It is a business serial, the full n ame being The 
Worlds Printer S' Stationers , and kindred Traders' Effective Advertiser , 
and an excellent one of its kind, most useful to all professionally or 
commercially connected with the Press or printing. But it is some- 
thing more and better. It is an interesting monthly which may be 
read with profit by the general reader. That it is a model of typo- 
graphic art goes without saying. It is withal written with singular 
ability and force, being evidently conducted by accomplished literary 
men. Its statement of the claims of the cr aft is so neat that we 
reproduce it : — 

“ What arc printers ? What have printers done ? What are printers 
doing now ? Printers have educated the world, or most of it. Printers’ 
books guide commerce across the seas, scare ignorance away, m ike and 
maintain liberty, elevate mankind above all its old levels, and a copy of 
the Bible may be bought for a shilling. Printing maintains law and order, 
piinting keeps the free man free, and liberates the slave. Printing en- 
ables dead giants in history and debate, dead warriors, dead statesmen 
to speak to us again and again in their own words, giving us the bene- 
fit of their knowledge to assist oiirs, of their deeds to inspire us.” 

Asa specimen of the fan of the journal, we cull a consolidated 
“goak,” combining the characteristics of Irish and American humour » 
with a genial poke at Sambo, to wit : - 

“ A journalist who was reporting things in one of the Southern States 
happened, by a lamentable accident, to be mortally shot by a negro. 
The journalist was an Irish joker, and the shooting hurt. His last words 
were : 4 This is the darkey's day of my e xistence’ ; and immediately 
after : ‘ I die a mggetminious death.’ ” 


Here, from the American Press, is the Mirr or of the Ages— of English 
Premieis : — 

“Since i8oo there have been 18 Premiers and one remarkable 
characteristic about them is (hat tncy are peculiarly long-lived. Mr. 
Spencer Pcrcival was assassinated at the hge of 50, and Sir Robert 
Peel died in consequence of a fall from his horse at the age of 62. 
Put is an exception to the rule, as he died at 46, and Canning only 
reached 57. Lord Beaconsfield was 74 when he died, and Mr. Glad- 
stone is past 80 ; and the remaining twelve who have held office since 
1800, average over 75 years of age, though the average is much de- 
creased by Lord Liverpool, who died at 58. Lord Siclmouth, who 
quitted office as Premier in 1804, died at 87, in 1844. Lord Granville left 
office in 1807, and died, aged 75, in 1834. The Duke of Portland died 
at 71. Viscount Goderich resigned office in January, 1828, and died in 
1859, aged 67. The Duke of Wellington quitted office in November, 
1830, and died in 1852, nged 83. Earl Grey left office in 1834, and 
died in 1845 > Si. Viscouut Melbourne left office,, the second term 
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of tenure, September, 1841, and died, aged 69, in 1848. Earl Russell 
resumed the Premiership last in July, 1866,' and died in 1877, aged 
85. Lord Derby was last in office in June, 1859, and died in 1869, a« e d 
70. The Earl of Aberdeen resigned office in February, 1855, and di*ed, 
at the age of 76, in i860. Viscount Palmerston died in office in Novem- 
ber, 1865, aged 81.” 

We wonder at the taste of the men who, without any definite 
purpose in view, hunt up such statistics. Never was drudgery 
less useful. There is not a single idea to be drawn— not a single 
generalization to be made— fiom the laboriously collected mass 
of facts. Is it the object of the collector to show that the English 
Prime Ministers have been a set of old fogeys? Some,* by his own 
showing, were young enough when they retired. But admitting that 
many of them ruled the empire at an advanced period in life, it must 
be remembered that mere age does not constitute fogeyistn. The real 
test is intellectual power. Can any of the great ministers be said 
to have been in their dotage ? Not in the least ; not one. They 
nil retained the full vigor of their minds, however much they might 
suffer from the gout and other complaints. And Palmerston at eighty 
was as hale and hearty at the head of Government as Gladstone is in 
Opposition at eighty-three. * 


Mohksh Chunder Pal has paid too dearly for his new venture — the 
Battganibasi. He went into no small expense in floating the concern. 
Soon he was drawn into a whirlpool of a litigation which has lodged 
him in jail. He was out of pocket to the tune of about Rs. 8,000 in 
the Police Court, in the now famous prosecution of his paper by the 
Sadliaran Brahmo fraternity. All the lengthened advocacy of Mr. Palit 
could not save him imprisonment. He then engaged the famous de- 
fender of O’Hara to move for him the High Court. That means another 
Rs. 2,000. Mr. Woodroffe made his motion on a Tuesday. He 
would have appeared earlier, but the Criminal Appellate Bench was 
not sitting on account of the illness of one of the Judges, and the 
Chief Justice would not take up a motion unless it was an extraordi- 
nary urgent one. Pal loses nothing by the delay except the subse- 
quent costs. For the Corn t— the Hou’ble Justices O’Kinealy and 
Trevelyan— rejected the application. The principal contention of the 
learned counsel was whether any person in this country by reason of 
his being proprietor of a newspaper in which a libel was published, 
was responsible therefoi, unless it could be shown, within the meaning 
of the Act, that he intended to harm, or knew, or had reason to believe 
that the imputations contained in that would harm. Mr. Woodroffe 
argued that the evidence in the case pointed to Pal being the pm- 
pnetor but it went farther and pioved that he never in any way 
interfered with the conduct of the paper, or saw or superintended 
what was contained in it, and certainly it was not shewn that he was 
in the least awaie that the paper of the lyth Apiil (containing the de- 
famatory inattei) cantained any libel at all. All the evidence against 
him was that he had ordered a peon to sell four copies to a purchaser. 
Whereupon — 

Mr. Justice Tievelyan.— The mere selling of a paper was 
publication. 

Mr. Wood lofiV. — In one sense that that was so, and in another it was 
not so. Under the law publication meant making public, intending 
to harm, or knowing or having reason to believe, that such infot (na- 
tion would harm. The question was whether a Judge would direct a 
Jury to find, on such evidence as this, a defendant guilty of publica- 
tion with intent to harm tlve reputation of another. 

Mr. Justice Tievelyan. — There was no question ffiat these libels 
would * atti act the attention of any person reading the newspaper. 
Here was a case of a man who was piopietor of a paper, who sold 
copies the day after it was published, and who knew Bengali, and 
speaking for himself he thought that he would put it to a Jury that 
the man must have known what was in that paper. 

Mr. Justice O’Kinealy delivered the following judgment: — 

“This is an application made on behalf of Mohesh Chunder Pal, said 
to be the owner of a paper, and now suffering imprisonment on convic- 
tion for a libel befoie the Piesideney Magistrate. Learned Counsel, who 
appears on behalf of the petitioner, has impugned the decision arrived 
at by the Magistrate, and has raised several points for our consideta- 
tmn. In the first place he asserts that the ownership of the paper 
has not been bt ought home to him ; and secondly, he says even if this 
were considered to have been proved, yet his client took no direct part 
in the management of the paper, or the editing of it, and therefoie he 
neither knew, nor had reason to believe, that any libel was published 
against the complainant in the Court below, and as a deduct ion fioin 
that, he has argued generally that his client made no imputation 
against the compiainaut that would injuie, or would affect linn in- 



juriously. Now there can be no doubt, and it has been admitted at 
the bar that the imputation made amounts to libel, and a libel 0/ a 
very seiious character. It had the double fault of being extremely off- 
ensively personal, and an attempt to libel a whole community through 
one individual of it. This was, indeed, the*defence iais*cd by them- 
selves, but we have no hesitation in saying that the libel was very 
gross and incapable of being justified, nor fan we think that there 
can be much doubt as to who was the owner of the paper. The 
Presidency Magistrate relied somewhat on the notice issued in the 
name, or under the same name as that of the prisoner in the paper, 
saying that the responsibility lay on him. But he also said there was 
abundant evidence irrespective of this notice to prove the ownership. 
We think that is so. Looking at the evidence of Mr. Mooie alone, which 
was referred to by Counsel on behalf of the applicant, we think 
there can be no doubt that the applicant was the owner of the paper. 
We now come to the last point raised by Counsel, namely, was thcie any 
evidence that the Magistrate would be justified in finding, as he has 
found, that the applicant knew, or had reason to believe, in the existence 
of this libel ? Mr. Moore tells us that on the death of the previous editor, 
the prisoner made all arrangements for carrying on the paper. 
Immediately after that a dispute arose between the complainant and the 
paper, and the libel complained of was dated 17th Apnl. On the iSth 
the prisoner sold the paper himself. He also sold papeis subsequently 
on the 28th of April, that is to say we find the dispute beginning 
immediately after he made arrangements for cariying on the papei. 
He was the owner, and he sold it. We think, even taking that p.trt of 
the evidence to which attention has been drawn by Counsel, that the 
learned Magistrate in the Couit below was perfectly justified in convict- 
ing the prisoner. The result is that his application is 1 ejected.” 

In the absence of the writer of the defamatory matter, the proprietor 
of the newspaper in which it appears must answer for the unconscious 
sin. Mr. Justice O’Kinealy bases his judgment on the seiiousness of 
the libel. That libel no doubt deserves castigation, but it is not enough 
that the publisher and the printer are punished, the proprietor too 
must suffer. He has been proved to be the owner and to have sold 
or ordered the sale of copies of the paper containing the libel. He must 
be presumed to know and understand the contents and must be 
punished for the libel accordingly. 

YESTERDAY, on the application of the Standing Counsel, the Chief 
Magistrate issued warrants against Babu Jngendro Chunder Bose, 
propnetor, Babu Bmjoraj Banerjee, manager, Babu Kristo Chunder 
Baneijee, editor, and Aroonodoy Roy, pi inter and publisher, of the week- 
ly Bengali newspaper the B m*ub>isi. Mr. Pugh applied for processes 
under sections 124 A and 500 of the Indian Penal Code, but Mr. 
Handley issued the warrants under section 124 A. only. That section 
was added to the Penal Code in 1S70, when the Vernacular Press Act 
of Lord Lytton was repealed by Lord Ripon, and runs thus : — 

“ Whoever by words, either spoken or intended to be read, or by 
signs, or by visible representation, or otherwise, excites or attempts 
to excite feelings of disaffection to the Government established by 
law m British India, shall be pm islied with transportation for life or 
for any term, to which fine may be added, or with imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to three years, to which fine may he added, or 
with fine.” There is, however, a swing clause — “ Such a disapprobation 
of the measures of the Government as is compatible with a disposition 
to render obedience to the lawful nut Unity of the Government, and to 
suppott the lawful authority of the Government against unlawful 
attempts to subvert or resist that authority, is *not disaffection 
Theiefore, the making of comments on the measures of the Govern 
incut, with the intention of exciting only this species of disapproba- 
tion, is not an offence within tins clause.” Mr. Pugh examined two 
witnesses in support of his application- - Bahu Ihirga Dass Laliin, 
proprietor and editor of the Anuuind 1 um y and Sarat Chunder Roy, 
an ?\employS in the ttwgabiu office, to pi ove that the four peisons 
against whom he wanted to proceed weie the piopiietor, the 
manager, the editor and the printer of that weekly. The Stand- 
ing Counsel then read translations of extracts fioin the issues of 
that journal of the 20th Maich, i6'h May, and 6th June last. The 
Magistrate seemed to doubt whether the evidence tendeied was 
strictly legal and regularly put in. Mi. Pugh replied that that was 
only the preliminary evidence for issue of the processes, and that he 
would place ample and satisfactmy evidence at the enquiry. The 
Magistrate then passed the order for the warrants. Search warrant 
was next asked for and granted. It was now the turn of the Police. 
Superintendents Lamb and Robertson, and Inspectors Macready, 
J. C. Muter and B. N. Chatteijce marched t<> the office of the journal 
in Colootolla-Stieet at about 12-30 to ariest the four men and to take 
charge of such papers as might support the prosecution, and left the 
place at about 3 in the afternoon. They ariested the printer 011 his 
way to the office out the other thice were not there nor at their private 
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residences. Later in the day, Baboo Kanyelal Mookerjee, Pleader, 
Pqlice Court, applied for release of the printer on bail. Superintend* 
ent Lamb opposed the application. The Magistrate, observing that 
the offence charged was non-bailable, asked the Pleader to renew the 
application the next (Jay when he would pass orders in the presence 
of both sides. 

To-day, the parties surrendered themselves and through Mr. Hill 
and Mr. Lai Mohun Chose applied for bail, which the Magistrate 
refused. Mr. Hill made an excellent preliminary address, putting as 
good a face on the matter as he was allowed to do with the translations 
of the offending writings. But the Standing Counsel spoiled his game 
by insisting on the prisoners being sent to confinement. In view of 
section 497 of the Criminal Procedure Code, Mr. Pugh warned the 
Magistrate against piejudging the prosecution at the outset by a step 
which could be justified only on a reasonable doubt as to the guilt of 
the accused. Injustice to Mr. Handley as well as to the defence, it 
ought to be added that the Magistrate distinctly avowed that, were it 
not for the Standing Counsel’s objection, he would have allowed bail. 
There was certainly no fear of the accused not being forthcome at the 
trial. 

The couit was crowded. It was a sad spectacle to see so many 
men packed in that ugly box on wheels maiked “ V. I.” and 
carried away. Such are the liabilities of journalism. 


Sir Charles Elliott cut away from his tour and passed Wednesday in 
Calcutta. He arrived in the morning and left at night. In the fore- 
noon, he held an extraordinary session of the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
cil and passed the Hackney Carriage Bill, with several amendments 
of his own motion recommended by the Calcutta Corporation, without 
the fonnality of a reference to the Select Committee. 

During his flying visit to town, the Lieutenant-Governor, we hear, 
held a consultation with the Crown lawyers and the other eminent 
Counsel who have given their opinion in favour of the prosecution of 
the Bangabasi. We suspect it was not without an eye to this more 
important and pressing business that he came. The regulation of the 
affairs of Jehudom might easily have waited till the regular sessions 
of the Council. 

The Chief Secretary has doubtless been left behind on the same 
business in court, to be ready at hand. 

One more unfortunate of the Manipur Royal family and a leading 
official in the Slate, Tokendra Birajit Singh alias Dangkai Rakpaf, 
has been condemned — not to death but to transportation for life 
and forfeit of all his property. He was not tried by the Special Court 
but by the Chief Political Officer Major Maxwell. Tokendra Birajit 
suffers not for murder of the British officers or for abetment thereof 
but for omission to use his influence for prevention of the murder. 

Rajah Rajendralai.a Mitra, L.L.D. 

& 

Pandit Iswara Chundra Vydyasagara. 

Two radiant spirits, bursting earthly ties, 

Have disappear’d into th’ Unknown ; 

We miss their light, for long they shone 
With genial brightness on our loving eyes. 

II. 

Two gifted souls all but together here 
Their mortal pilgrimage began > 

And having filled their destin’d span, 

Have passed in glory to a brighter sphere. 

III. 

Amid bleak winds, in stony soil they grew ; 

• Their native strength sustained them still,- 
Rare courage and all-conq’ring will, 

Bespeaking real worth and greatness true. 

IV. 

One was a type of intellectual Man ; 

With varied lore he stored his mind, 

And held his own amongst his kind— 

The bravest captain of his clime and clan. 


V. 

To spread the light was still his heart’s desire ; 

Not less in manhood than in youth 
He scaled the Alpine heights of Truth, 

And, Prometheus-like, brought away her fire, 

VI. 

The dull stupidities he routed fast ; 

And his clear brain and skilful hand, 

Laboring for his native land, 

Unravell’d many tangles of its Past. 

# VII. 

As some tall palm, defying storm and flame, 

Lifts up in air its leafy crown, 

So, scorning Fortune’s with’ring frown, 

The sturdy Scholar rose to rank and fame. 

VIII. 

He was a power in Thought’s wide domain, 

And East and West alike combined 
To render homage to the mind 
Of this new Agamemnon, prince of men. 

IX. 

The other also toiled at Learning’s mine, 

Whence rarest gems his labors drew, — 

High thoughts to Man and Maker true. 

Conceptions just, and selflessness divine. 

X. 

A keen, clear intellect and ample heart 

In union sweet, raised him above his peers } 

. While highest Faith, that knew no fears, 

Kept him from worldly vanities apart. 

XI. 

The poor and helpless found in him a kind 
And never-failing friend siheere ; 

And his great love supplied with care 
The vital fervour to young Aryan mind, 

XII. 

And man was brother, woman sister dear 
To him ; and thus at Mercy’s call 
In cot or field, in bow’r or hall, 

He gave his heart and purse and ready tear, 

XIII. 

What gen’rous feelings warm his bosom graced I 
Day after day, hour after hour, 

Like Grecian Jove in golden show’r, 

He clasp’d Humanity unto his breast. 

XIV. 

And art thou gone to thy eternal rest ? 

As on thy bier this wreath I lay, 

A voice aerial bids me say— 

M He never dies who loves his brethren best !” 

XV. 

Two lives— two noble lives are ended now— 

Emblems of self-reliance rare ; 

Of iron will to do and dare ; 

Of manly virtues crowning manly brow. 

XVI. 

0 Mother India I mourn thy loved {Jead ! 

LeMhy sons keep their mem’ry ever green, 

And strive to be what they have been,— 
Self-helping— earnest— sound of heart and head ! 

Ram Sharma. 
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THE PROSECUTION OF A BENGALI 
NEWSPAPER FOR SEDITION. 

Tiie event of the week is the Government action in 
regard to the Native Press. Yesterday, Calcutta was 
startled by the news that the office of the leading 
vernacular journal in Bengal had been invaded by 
the Police, its printer seized and its records over- 
hauled, and that its conductors are in hiding. As 
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usual on such occasions, many wild rumours were 
afloat. One account was that the Police went with* 
out warrants, another that the High Court, moved 
by Government, had issued warrants, and a third that 
the Government had directed the Police executively. 
These rumours, we need scarcely say, were without 
the slightest foundation. There has been no contne - 
temps— nothing of the nature of a coup ddtat . There 
has been nothing startling or extraordinary, or even 
hasty. Everything has been deliberate and proper 
and in due form. There was even a sort of pre- 
paration of the minds of the native town. On 
Thursday, there was a rumour that the proprietor and 
the editor of the Bangabasi Bengali weekly newspaper 
had been arrested. Although the specific statement 
was false, it was not absolutely unfounded in so far 
that it only anticipated the event. That rumour only 
proves that the official preparation had by that got 
wind. It now appears further that the matter had 
leaked out a few days before. There was, therefore, 
not much ground for legitimate surprise at the 
event when it did take place. Under the circum- 
stances, wonder may be condemned as an affecta- 
tion And yet there is no doubt that the metropolis 
and the country have been taken by surprise. The 
swoop upon the Bangabasi camp is looked upon in 
the light of a sudden coup. The action taken is 
aboveboard and regular to the extent of humdrum. 
And yet people would have it that it is extraordinary. 

Nor can we quite blame. We see how it is. At 
any rate, there is colourable excuse enough for the 
feeling.^ The people wonder because they cannot 
help.^ They are surprised because they did not ex- 
pect it. The preparation they had was nothing to 
speak of. A day or even half a week’s warning can- 
not reconcile them to the novelty of the phenomenon. 
Yes, it is the strangeness of the thing that strikes 
the people. The Government have made a depar- 
ture and taken a long leap. The vernacular Press, 
because working away from the master’s eye, as it 
were, is everywhere bad ; we are afraid it is very bad 
in Great Britain — the Cambrian press, for example. 
The vernacular press in this country has perhaps 
never been our strong point. Debased in the hands 
of the Gauri Sankars and Iswar Guptas of old by 
obscenity, it has of late years been reduced to an in- 
strument of political mischief. We offer no opinion 
on the merits of the present prosecution, but we 
think we may, without prejudice to the particular 
individuals accused, say that the Bangabasi and its 
complementary daily the Dainik , have long since 
established an evil preeminence. Yet nobody took 
them to account, any more than their prototypes 
in the English language, until an opinion grew 
that Government avoided an encounter* from pru- 
dence, that they were shy of scotching, for fear of 
not killing, the serpent. Thus ensured, these papers 
proceeded valiantly in their career. No notice was 
taken of them and none, it was concluded, would 
ever be taken. What wonder then, that the people 
should be astonished when they saw the Government 
send the Standing Counsel to the Chief Magistrate 
to apply for warrants against the conductors of the 
Bangabasi for seditious writing ? 

It is a grave departure. It has been taken after 
long and earnest deliberation, and even then taken 
with far from a light heart. This is the first instance 
of the liberal and confiding British Government taking 
such serious notice of the sins of the Native Press at 
a time of peace. Since the Metcalfe Act, the Indian 
Press has enjoyed an amoynt of freedom which is the 


envy of journalists in Europe. The Native Press, 
which was scarcely in existence in Metcalfe’s timfe, 
specially the vernacular branch thereof, has been more 
free than the Press of any other country. Except for 
the brief period of the operation of the Lytton Act, it 
has been allowed to revel in license. Before that 
Act, there was absolutely no law against inflammatory 
preaching through the press. By some extraordinary 
mischance, the provision in section 113 of the Crimi- 
nal Code as drafted by the Indian Law Commission 
was not enacted in the Indian Penal Code. It was 
when the Vernacular Press Gagging Act of the Lytton 
Administration was repealed that the lost section, which 
was the handiwork of Macaulay and his colleagues, 
was restored to our Penal Code. It is under that 
section that the conductors of the Bangabasi are 
charged. At the best, it is a bad business, this State 
prosecution of a native newspaper. The worst part 
of it is that it shows that the Government are not at 
all pleased with our conduct as leaders of thought. 

THE INDIAN CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 
ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

A LEGISLATIVE DILEMMA. 

THE meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council, at the 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, on Thursday, the 16th July, 
presents our law-makers on the horns of as awkward a 
dilemma as has ever been witnessed. The Viceroy being 
down with influenza, the chair was taken by Sir Philip - 
P. Hutchins. The only matter of importance was the 
introduction, by the Law Member, of a Hill to validate 
certain marriages solemnized under Part VI of the Indian 
Christian Marriage Act, 1872. The matter was so urgent 
that it could not be deferred, like the motion by the pre- 
sident of the day for leave to introduce a Bill for authorizing 
the transfer of certain jurisdiction from the High Court of 
Judicature of Madras to the Court of Small Causes of 
Madras, which was put off to the next week. Sir Alexander 
Miller, in moving for leave to introduce his Bill, sim- 
ply remarked that “ Part VI of the Indian Chris- 
tian Marriage Act is only adapted for a case in which 
both parties being married arc Christians, and it appears 
that some of the Registrars appointed, not having noticed 
that, have solemnized marriages under this Part in certain 
cases where only one of the parties was a Christian ; 
consequently, under the existing law, these marriages arc 
invalid. The object of the Bill is to validate those 
marriages which have already taken place, and to take steps 
to prevent the possibility of the same thing happening in 
the future.” The motion being agreed to, the Bill was 
introduced and, on further motion, ordered to be published. 
The Bill, contrary to modern practice, opens witji a preamble 
of three clauses— explanatory of the object and necessity of 
the measure, which may be taken as the Statement of Ob- 
ject and Reasons. It starts with mentioning marriages 
solemnized, contrary to the intention of Part VI of the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872, between persons of 
whom one only is a Native Christian, in divers parts 
of British India, and then recognizes the necessity of 
validating such marriages, solemnized in good faith though 
in opposition to the law. The Statement of Objects and 
Reasons is brevity itself. It is like the preamble of modern 
enactments, which takes for granted the expediency of a 
proposed measure. “The objects and reasons of this Bill 
are set forth in its preamble. Marriages between persons 
who arc Christians and persons who arc not Christians must 
be solemnized under some other Part of the Indian Christian 
Marriage Act, 1872 than Part VI.” The Bill is composed of 
six sections, and provides, among other things, 

“3. All marriages winch have already been solemnized under Part 
VI of the Indian Christian Marriage Act, 1872, or which may within 
three months after the commencement of this Act be solemnized under 
that Part between persons of whom one only was or shall have been a 
Native Christian, shall be as good and valid in law as if such mar- 
riages had been solemnized between persons of whom both were 
Native Christians. 

“ 4. Certificates of marriages which are declared by the last fore- 
going section to be good and valid in law and register-book*, and 
certified copies of true and duly authenticated extracts therefrom, de- 
posited in compliance with the law for the time being in force, in so far 
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as the register-books and extracts relate to such marriages as afore- 
said, shall be tereived as evidence of such marriages as if such inar- 
nages had been* solemnized between persons of whom both were 
Native Christians. ’’ 

The Bill thus validates marriages under Part VI of 
the Indian Christian Marriage Act between a Christian and 
a non-Christian, not by declaring that the Registrar was 
competent to solemnize them, but by declaring a non- 
Christian a Christian. It legalizes such marriages from 
the commencement of the existing Act to the period of three 
months from the commencement of the amending law. 
Marriages between Christians and non-Christians are 
to be solemnized, according to the Statement of Objects 
and Reasons, under some other Part than Part VI of the 
Act, XV of 1872. The Bill is not intended to validate 
marriages under Part VI between Christians and non- 
Christians hereafter. Only the Registrars or persons 
licensed to grant certificates of such marriages arc to be 
brought to book for their mistakes. That is no consolation 
to the married. Their wrong will remain unredressed. 

“6. If any person licensed under section 9 of the said Act to grant 
certificates of inamage between Native Chnstians shall at any time 
after the passing of this Act solemnize or affect to solemnize any rnai- 
riage under Pait VI of the said Act or grant any such certificate as 
therein mentioned, knowing that one of the paities to such mairiage 
nr affected marriage was at the date of such solemnization not a Chris- 
tian, he shall be liable to have Ins license cancelled, and in addition 
thereto be shall be deemed to have been guilty of an offence prohibited 
by section 73 of the said Act, and shall be punishable accordingly.” 

The penalty of section 73 is four years’ or less imprisonment 
and liability to fine. It could scarcely have failed to strike 
the Law Member that, in declaring an illegality and seeking 
to legalize that illegality, allowing it continued life, though 
for a fixed period, he has involved himself in inconsist- 
ency. The reason for three months’ grace is not given, 
either in the Bill, the Statement of Objects and Reasons, or 
the speech of the Member in charge of the Bill. If it be to 
give publicity to the measure and thereby to allow time to 
erring Registrars to realize their error, the less objectionable 
course, it seems to us, would be to fix the commencement of 
the new law after three months from its passing. Even then, 
the objection on the score of anomaly remains. It is the 
toils of the situation— impossible to escape the inherent 
difficulty of legalizing a perpetrated illegality. The Bill 
purports to condone a wrong. It strives to whitewash 
offence. It is an arduous, not to say desperate, struggle. 
Nothing can obliterate the difference between a normal 
command and a condonation — between sanction before an 
act and its acceptance afterwards. The position of the 
issue of legalized illegal marriages cannot, under any subse- 
quent enactment, be thoroughly identical with that of the 
issue of thoroughly legal marriages. The legislature can 
only do its best. It would, perhaps, be more to the pur- 
pose if the marriages sought to be legalized could be 
declared valid, as being solemnized in good faith, instead 
of declaring them invalid to be validated. A Registrar 
iif marriages, if he is competent to solemnize a marriage 
ynder one Bart, may well be competent to solemnize it 
under anotfter Bart of the same Marriage Act, unless 
when clearly and specifically excluded from performing the 
function. Under the Act, every marriage between persons, 
one. or both of whom is or are a Christian or Christians, may 
be solemnized by, among others, persons licensed to grant 
certificates of marriage between Native Christians (Secs. 4 
and 5.) Bart VI treats of “Marriage of Native Christians.” 
Under the same Bart, “ Every marriage between Native 

Christians applying for a certificate, shall, , be certified 

under this Bart (VI), if the following conditions be fulfilled, 
and not otherwise.” (Sec. 60). If these conditions have been 
fulfilled in a marriage under Bart VI, is it absolutely un- 
warrantable, having regard to the words of Secs. 4 and 5, 
not only to suppose but also to authoritatively declare that 
such a license-holder is competent under the Act to solem- 
nize a marriage between a couple one only of whom is a 
Christian ? The bond fide mistake of the Registrar is 
visited on the innocent married couple and their issue of 
a marriage believed to be, and accepted as, legal. 

The present is an instance of the danger of an ill-cx- 
pressed and too microscopic legislation. In matters like 
those, the law should be plain and explicit, short and simple, 
and so worded as to be easily understaffed of the ordinary 
understanding, unless the Government were prepared to 
entrust the working of it to men better qualified to interpret 
the law, 


At the next meeting of the Council, oft the 23rd, the 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir 
Philip Hutchins, Mr. Rattigan and the mover. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

By a despatch No. 25, dated 7th February 1889, the Secre- 
tary of State for India decided that no officer holding a 
permanent appointment under Government, whether pen- 
sionable 9r not, should be permitted to serve as a Director 
of any Bank or Public Company without previous reference 
to that functionary. That order was circulated in India in 
June of that year and an enquiry made as to how far that 
rule was being observed. The enquiry disclosed several 
breaches. Thus : — 

In Madras — Mr. E. Barclay, Government Solicitor, Mr. 
F. Rowlandson, Registrar of the Diocese, and Mr. W. Grant, 
Crown Prosecutor, as Directors of Companies. 

In Bombay — Mr. T. Blaney, Coroner of Bombay, as a 
Director of three Public Companies. 

In Bengal — the Secretaries to the Local Government in 
the Financial and Public Works Departments are cx officio 
Government Directors of the Darjceling-Himalayan Rail- 
way ; Mr. R. L. Upton, Solicitor to Government, is a Direct- 
or of several Companies ; Mr. C. II. Reily, Registrar of the 
Diocese and in receipt of a retaining fee as Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Legislative Department is a Director of the 
Calcutta Branch of the Universal Life Assurance Company ; 
Baboo Jogcndro Nath Ghose, Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the Campbell Medical School, and Babu Behari Lall 
Chandra, Special Sub- Registrar of the 24-Pergunnahs, are 
Directors of the Hindu Family Annuity Fund and the 
Bengal Christian Family Pension Fund, respectively ; several 
Ministerial Officers serving in the Pubna, Tipperah, Dacca, 
Faridpur and Hazaribagh districts are Directors of Banks, 
Loan Offices, and Carrying Companies in those districts ; 
and two Government Pleaders in the Faridpur and Lohar- 
daga districts arc Directors of the Faridpur Loan office and 
the Chutia Nagpur Carrying Company, Limited. The Ad- 
ministrator-General has been permitted by the Government 
of India to be a Director of the Bank of Bengal. 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, there was 
one and in the Central Provinces another such appointment, 
but the holders resigned on promulgation of the order. 
There was no such appointment in the Punjab, Assam, 
Coorg and Hyderabad. 

In Burma, there were four officers as Directors of the 
Burma Building Association Company, Limited, one of 
them died and the remaining three resigned. 

On the recommendation of the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State has sanctioned the retention of 
the Directorships, by the Solicitors to Government at 
Madras and Calcutta, of Messrs. Rowlandson and Reily, 
who are Registrars of the Dioceses of Madras and Calcutta, 
respectively, of Mr. Grant, Crown Prosecutor at Madras, of 
Dr. Blaney, Coroner of Bombay, and of the Administrator 
General of Bengal. General exemption applies to Solicitors 
to Government, cither in Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, 
to Government Pleaders as of Faridpur and Loharclaga and 
to Diocesan Registrars, Crown Prosecutors and Coroners, 
bo long as the public service in no way suffers, and the in- 
terests of the Companies are not* antagonistic to those of 
the Government. 

Lord Cross’s despatch of the 7th February 1889 had 
special reference to the appointment of a Director of a 
Presidency Bank. It was not intended to cancel or alter any 
orders of Lord Kimberley in his despatch No. 73 of the 19th 
July 1883, which permits public servants to engage in the 
management of Associations for the purpose of mutual 
supply and not of trade and trade profit, always provided 
that such employment is not prejudicial to their work as 
Government servants. The older order, therefore, applies to 

The Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Association of Western 
India. 

The Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Deposit and Loan Society 
Limited. 

The Hindu Family Annuity Fund. 

The Bengal Christian Family Pension Fund. 

The Services Co-operative Association, Limited, Rangoon 

The Burma Building Association Company, Limited, 
Local Banks and Loan Offices, 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE VIDYASAGARA. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

The struggle is over. Fell disease racks no more ; neither hope 
nor disappointment troubles any longer j it is all calm and quiet 
now. The very atmosphere around seems hushed into a silence 
deep and melancholy, in keeping with the event of the hour. The 
Grand Old Man is no more. Yes, he has left this ingratc, selfish 
world of woe for that ever blissful port where ingratitude is a thing 
unknown, where there is no room for aught that is base and mean, 
where virtue and Heaven alone reside. 

They say he is gone. But is it true that he is gone, he whose 
most loving care it was to help the needy and the suffering who con- 
secrated his very life to raise the lowly, whose most cherished ambi- 
tion was to sec that each tomorow might find us farther than today ? 
Can he have ceased to exist who lived to see that others lived, who 
learned to see that others learned, who taught to see that others 
caught, the boldest regenerator of modern India, the sincerest 
reformer- that India can boast of? • But for him, Bengal had 
scarcely any language worth the name : Through him was 
it sustained, through him was it nourished, and it is to him 
that we owe the development that it has now attained. Although 
the credit of first promulgation belongs to the late Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, the question of* “widow remarriage ** found its 
loudest expression and received the widest sympathy through him. 
Boldly did he stand out by his cause, patiently did he bear the 
brunt of the onslaught on his devoted head, and ultimately scored 
what measure of success was possible under the circumstances. Can 
he have been dead and gone, the venerable Pandit Iswara Chundra 
Vidvasagara, whose name has been sung in praise and echoed and 
re-echoed back from coast to coast, from mount to mount, from the 
Himalayas to the Cape Comorin, whose lasting monuments are his 
deathless work of charity and benevolence, whose glorious tablet 
is inscribed in the grateful affection of a people ? Ah ! no. 
Though the pulses beat no more, though the warmth and vitality 
is gone, he will yet continue to strike responsive chords in every 
breast, his memory shed a lasting lustre on the path to duty, his 
bright self-denying example teach and illumine. 

Jaykrishna Banerjee. 

Calcutta, the 30th July, 1891. 


DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT IN 
CHUTTRISGAR. 

[ A lecture by Baboo Bhulnath Dey , read at the Town Hall , Raipur , C. P. ] 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — The time at my 
disposal is short. I have only attempted to give you a mere 
sketch of the subject. I hope you will look upon my essay with 
indulgence. 

I shall not inflict on you the definition of a “ Demon ” as the 
wise heads of the ancients did. Suffice it to say that the general 
opinion of the ancients on the subject was that the departed souls 
of good men became good demons and the departed souls of bad 
men became evil demons. The former were the hero gods or 
demigods of the ancients, such as Hercules and Bacchus. In the 
legends of Chuttrisgar, there may be a number of instances, but 
I know only 6f one. More than a century ago, there lived a haler 
(liquor-dealer) by name Bahadur, in Monja Sorer, Tehsil Dhumtcri. 
All the men of his tribe worship him as a demigod. He was a rich 
man and famous for acts of piety. A hater will not ordinarily swear 
by the natoc of Bahadur, just as a Gond will not by the name of 
Barhadco, because his memory is preserved with great sanctity. 
The evil demons were considered by the ancients as exiles from 
heaven. Hence vve see Satan reigning in Hell amidst his numerous 
comrades. The evil demon of Chuttrisgar is manifest in what is 
called the “ Baghdeo .” The spirit of the man who is eaten by a 
tiger is called “Baghdeo.” It is supposed to sit on the head of 
the tiger and induce it often to kill human beings. The spirit runs 
away, when the tiger is killed. These evil spirits arc said to possess 
not material bodies like man but bodies of a fine an# subtle texture 
such as would not bear the light of day. Hence they are said to 
haunt in the darkness of night. Thus wc find the ghost in Hamlet 
saying: — • 

My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

But the witches arc living beings. In Chuttrisgar they consist 
mostly, if not entirely, of women. The reason is not far to seek. 
The Hindu lawgiver, Manu, has described a woman of this country 
to be in a state of tmelege all her life. He has enjoined that she 
should be under the guardianship of her parents in girlhood, under 
that of her husband in her youth, and under that of her son in old 
age. Thus, a helpless and inferior person would be the most ma- 
ligned of all. In Europe, the Fathers of the early Christian church 
displayed their hatred of womankind by adopting cclcbacy. In 
Europe, the majority of those accused of sorcery were women, be- 
cause they were thought to be wicked. Cato, they said, had 
declared that “if the world were only free from women, men would 
not be without the converse of the gods. Cicero had said that 


“ many motives will urge men to one crime but one passion will im- 
pel women to all crimes.” Solomon who had great experience in such 
matters, whose knowledge of feminine nature was almost perfect, 
did not speak well of them. St. Chrysostom pronounced woman to be 
“a necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domes- 
tic peril, a deadly fascination and a painted ill.” It is not therefore 
a wonder that, in an uncivilised country, such would be the idea 
of men regarding women. Thus wc find Chuttrisgar witches to 
be mostly women. They go by the name of “ Tony.** It is said 
that the “ Tony ” mantra or incantation has been derived like all 
other “ mantras ” from god “ Mahadco,” the destroyer of the 
universe. When I enquired what the “ mantra ” was, no one 
would tell me. 1 at last prevailed upon a friend, who took me out 
into the fields and whispered it into my ears. He said it was a 
sacred thing and should not be divulged. When I asked him the 
meaning of the wotd, he could not say. Nor can an ordinary 
mortal make out the meaning. The word is “ Kokminjara.” But 
the “ Tony Mantra ” of Sambalpur was probably invented by a 
wiser head. It runs thus : — 

“Thuti pauki, rhuti dd, 

Chari basi koleja kha.” 

(With a broken iron-cutter, with a broken chopper, sit upon the 
chest and eat the vitals.) This of course means that the witch 
should sit upon the chest of her victim and, by torturing him, suck 
up his life-blood. Do not think for a moment that by simply uttering 
the above a person will be a qualified witch. It is said the man- 
tras will be repeated day by day like the monk counting his bead 
until a time will come when the person repeating the same will 
become successful, that is, a regular witch. The advantage of this 
hard earned knowledge is gr^at. For it is said she can command the 
stars, the wind, wave, thunder, lightning and rain. She can do 
evil to mankind, cattle and plants. She can also command hosts 
of evil spirits. The subjugation of evil spirits is the great aim of 
the witch. She thinks that by so doing she will be able to strike 
terror into mankind and do them harm. With this object in view, 
an ill-disposed countrywoman will do her best to learn the art. 
In the Districts of Raipur and Bilaspur, a professed witch will 
take her pupils out into the burial ground or the burning ghat at 
dead of night and there, without any clothes on, they will perform 
the worship of a demon or demoness by erecting a figure with 
the dung of cattle and other vile substances as the 1st witch in 
Macbeth prepared her charm : — 

Round about the cauldron go ; 

In the poison’d entrails throw.— 

Toad, that under cold stone, 

Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got 
Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot. 

AU. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

The learner chews the root of a plant called “ sufed surfock,” 
which can be had in the forest and repeats the mantra, while 
earthen lamps burn before her eyes. It is said, by frequent chewing 
the mouth waters and the color of this water assumes as dazzling 
an appearance as the lamplight. When this is the case— the 
learner becomes successful, /.*»., a qualified witch. A witch is said 
to keep in her possession a long piece of cotton thread 100 
yards long or even 500 yards long) soaked in blood. She is said 
to obtain supernatural eyesight which can sec the circulation of 
the blood in man and animal. It is said, if she wished to take the 
life of a person, she mounts the roof of the room t in which the 
person sleeps. She the n holds one end of the charmed C I) read by 
her mouth and drops the other end by tieing it up with a stone 
on the body of her victim through a loophole in the roof. By this 
process she is said to suck up all the pure blood and then to*wcmi 
her way. In secret she throws up all this blood and, by mixing 
it up with butter, she prepares a sort of omelet and satiates 
her god with it. The person whose life blood is thus taken away 
is supposed to die soon. He then becomes an evil spirit and lives 
under the control of the witch. In this manner she commands 
an army of devils. She becomes a terror to the people and levies 
blackmail on them. Thus vve find Prospcro say to Ariel : — 

Hast thou, spirit. 

Perform’d to point the tempest that I bade thee ? 

Witches arc universally looked upon with great abhorrence. The 
national outburst of anger becomes manifest during a season of 
cholera or other epidemics. Illiterate classes attribute all epidemics 
not to natural causes but to the evil influence of witchcraft. At 
this time they summon the aid of the “ Boiga.” The Boiga is a 
man supposed to possess preternatural powers. The “Boiga” un- 
dergoes the same course of training as a witch, with this difference 
that his vocation is simply to counteract the evil influence of a 
witch and protect people from harm. The “ Boiga,” by shaking 
his head violently, as if he is an inspired being, points out the 
witch who has done all the mischief. Sometimes the “ Boiga ” 
takes vengeance for any wrongs done him by any woman in this 
manner. Very often he is innocently led by prejudice to point out 
women with whom he has no concern, as the supposed witches. 
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Thus led, the illiterate people catch hold of the supposed witches 
ami torture them. It is believed that these witches frequent 
haunted places at dead of night and, by propitiating evil spirits 
by incantation, introduce them into the village and, by throwing 
charmed rice and and* (a kind of pulse) into a flowing stream, 
channel or tank, used for drinking purposes, defile the water and 

sc»r flu* evil spirits to watch. It is said people become subject to 

epidemics by drinking the water thus polluted. 

What is the remedy ? People run to the fields and bring 

boughs of the castor-oil plants. ' With these they strike the 

bat k of the supposed witch. This method they believe exor- 
cises the devil out of the witch whom she is supposed to 
be possessed of. It is believed that these boughs pain the 
hack like a sharp-edged sword. It is no wonder then that 
the witch will be compelled to confess her crimes. Historical 
researches will tell us : — That during the outbreak of the pestilence 
1 all d “ Black Death ” in the 14th century which carried away 
2$ millons or a fourth part of the then population of Europe, 
people readily ascribed the cause of it to witchcraft, and “trials 
for witchcraft multiplied with a fearful rapidity.” 

Under the native rule, a sort of 44 trial by ordeal” was very often 
resorted to. When the “Boiga” pronounced a woman to be a 
witch she was taken to the neighbouring tank or river and there 
being put into a gunny bag with the mouth sewn up, was thrown 
into it. If the body floated — the person was considered a witch. 
She was then taken to the bank, one side of her face was painted 
black and the other side white. She was made to mount on an ass 
and, being taken round the village, she was turned out for good. 
The above described treatment is the most humiliating. But now 
times are altered. The dread of penal law has stopped this 
barbarous practice. Now the witch is made to promise to behave 
better and to send away the evil spirit that was set to watch the 
stream or tank. 

It is said in the Sambalpur District, a witch goes to the burial 
ground, raises her legs above, and puts her head down like a juggler, 
and then puts a burning lamp on her chin and mutters the mantra 
as described above. In this manner she invokes the spirit, some- 
times she is said to bring into life the dead body of a virgin by 
raising it from the burial ground and by operating on its throat 
with the shaip blade of a kind of grass. She is said to drink its 
blood and offer some of it to the goddess Kali. It is said that Hie 
eyes of the witch arc baneful. Thus, if she will see a person to 
extract butter from milk, the milk will go bad and no butter will 
be got. The housewife will scold the daughter or daughter-in-law 
who churns the milk and remonstrate with her for not propitiating 
the witch by making some offerings. Again, it is said, the “Tony” 
<.an assume vanous forms according to her choice, sometimes she 
becomes a serpent, at other times she assumes the shape of a child or 
one of the brute creation. It is said she charms a lime by putting 
vermillion on it, cuts it into two and throws the pieces 011 the 
cross roads of the village. The belief' is that those who pass 
along shall lull sick. Thus, in Midsummer Night’s Dream : — 

Fairy, Arc von not he 

That frights the maidens of the villagers* ; « 

Skims milk, ami sometimes labours in the quern, 

And bootless makes the breathless housewife churn ; 

And sometime makes the drink to bear no barm ; 

Misleads night-wanderers, laughing at their harm ? 

Those that Hobgoblin call you, and sweet Puck, 

You do their woik, and they shall have good luck : 

Are yo # u not he ? 

Puck, Thou speakkst aright ; 

I am that merry wanderer of the night. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And on her wither’d dew-lap pour the ale. 

The 44 Pongtiia ” is a male witch and is peculiar to Satnbalpur, 
but unknown to Raipur or Bilaspur. 

The Baija of Raipur is the same as the Goonca of Sambalpur. 
Hu her of them is supposed to do good to the villagers by counter- 
acting the evil influence of the witch. He dispels cholera and 
smallpox from the village. He cures cattle diseases. When the 
cattle are attacked by what arc called foot and mouth diseases, 
he vviites his Mantras on banian leaves and then ties them in a 
puce of rope. This rope is then taken over the thoroughfare of 
the village over which it is made to hang. All the cattle of the 
village while crossing the road are made to pass underneath, so that 
rhe rope might touch their backs. This touch is believed to cure 
the disease. 

When smallpox attacks the cattle — the Boiga leaps a place with 
cowdung, maiks it with a boundary line, plants iron-nails across. 


* The same as the arhar of Hindustan, we suppose, under a pro- 
vincial pionunciaiion.— E d. R, & R. 


A small quantity of vermillion is placed inside the boundary line 
and treacle and butter arc offered as sacrifice to fire. He then takes 
out the nails, goes to the boundary line of the village, where he 
buries them. It is said that by so doing, the cattle living within 
the village are saved from smallpox. 

During an epidemic, the Boiga holds his worship with great eclat. 
He leaps the place with cowdung, plants iron nails along the boun- 
ary mark up the sacred spot. A trident with a small lime 
stuck to its head is planted in the place. Betel leaves, betel-nuts,, 
cocoanuts, rice, heinp and a piece of country cloth arc dedicated to 
this trident. Before it are sacrificed fowls, pigs, gpats. The God 
is supposed, to sit on the piece of country cloth described above. 
The worship is thus continued for days together until the epidemic 
in the village abates. The Boiga like the Goonia holds his worship 
generally on auspicious days, such as the hurcli, the pola, the holec, 
the Dusscra. 

The Goonia appears to be more learned than his brother the 
Boiga. In the Sambalpur district, indigenous education has spread 
far and wide. In the time of Colonel Bowie and Mr. Goodridge, 
almost every village had a vernacular school. Uryas as a rule are 
educated in their vernacular from the prince to the peasant. 
Hence a Goonia must be a man of education before he can com- 
mand the respect of his brethren. f 

’The Goonia reads his sacred books before his gods. Every song 
he sings has for its burden the following couplet : — 

Issur Parbatce delabor 
Kancha oda jalipor. 

(If the God Mahadeo and his wife Parbati give their blessings, what 
is raw or wet shall be burnt away.) The drift is that by the grace 
of the God and his wife, all calamities shall be removed. The 
Goonia removes the evils created by the Toni or the Ponguia, the 
male witch. When a child suddenly falls ill of cough, croup or con- 
vulsion, the parents call the Goonia who very often says that the 
child is possessed of some “Toni” or “Ponguia.” He utters 
mantras and gives the patient a little salt to cat. If the illness is 
serious, he comes at midnight, worships the goddess Kali by offering 
rice, some country liquors and killing a black fowl. The goddess is 
presented with a piece of black cloth, black boughs and vermillion. 
He then begins to count the rice by twos and threes as long as the 
disease docs not take a favorable turn. This takes some hour. At last 
the Goonia goes to the cross road of the village and buries there the 
head of the fowl and goes home with the drink and the headless fowl 
as his perquisite. If a black fowl be not available, a black pigeon or 
black goat will be substituted. The Goonia informs the relatives of 
the patient that a particular Toni or Ponguia possessed him. The 
Goonia is related to cure snake-bites. Every village knows its Toni 
or Ponguia, Boiga or Goonia. 

'Phe Toni or Ponguia is discovered by a curious method in the 
villages of the Sambalpur distict. On the day of the Hurcli 
festival in the month of July or August, the village herdsman 
fetches from the jungle leaves of the trees called “Iswar jata,” 
shoves into the thatched roof of the verandah of each house a 
few such leaves, the object being that the children of every 
house will be protected from rhe evil influence of the Toni or 
Ponguia. It is also said that the latter will avoid standing under 
the roof where these leaves arc shoved in. I’ll us the villagers arc 
able to find out the Toni or Ponguia. The Boiga gets his village 
dhan varying from 5 to 10 kattas per plough of land once a year. In 
addition he gels 3 or 4 fields from malgugur rent free. This is the 
custom of almost every village. During an epidemic the Boiga gets 
cash from 100 to zoors in the shape of reward. The Gond 
chamar, Dhcwur (fisherman), Kalar (liquor-distiller), Icli (oilman) and 
Kurmi (cultivator) castes supply the Boigas. The wives of Gond 
Boigas ply the occupation of their husbands, but not the wives of 
Boigas of other castes. 

I11 Sambalpur, the Goonia hails from the Dhobi, Soondiz, Lohar, 
Kooli, Mahara, Now and Goiul castes, while the 'Ponies and Pongu- 
ias hail from the herdsman's tribe, viz, thc*Domal and Kolongia. 

Allied to witchcraft is the “ Striaraj ” custom. When cholera 
rages, men and women in numbers run together into the afflicted 
village with turban on head and sword in hand, and there kill a goat. 
Severing its head on the spot, they retire with • the body as their 
perquisite. It is said they do all this under inspiration. A few 
men and women of an afflicted village catch the inspiration and 
run into the next afflicted village where they perform the same 
operation. Thus the inspiration is said to spread from village to 
village, until the disappearance of cholera. As at present advised, 
I am not able to throw any light on this custom. 

In conclusion, I may state that although the belief in witchcraft 
may be checked by the enforcement of penal laws, it were too much 
to expect that it should die out altogether. It isonc of those evils 
that will vanish with the march of civilisation. In the early 
history of every country in Europe, witchcraft was believed in by 
the noblest in the land. Sir Mathew Hale, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England condemned a witch to death. Even so late 
as 1850, the civil tribunal of Farbes tried a man and a woman 
named Bouverie for having caused the death of a woman by witch- 
craft, and condemned them to die in extreme agony. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A REuniversally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Hcat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
IjEECHAM’S PILLS The first dor 
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Jit si dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for thby have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
eatnestly requested to 
try one Iiox of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
by thousands who 
have tiied them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long- 
lost complexion, bi ing 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
Thiseare facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous ami Debilita 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


EEC HA M’S PILLS 

Sole Agf.nts fok India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & GO. 

Wholesale Depots Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


FOR SALE: A BARGAIN. 

A Steam Launch, composite built, measuring 
65 X9. The hull and engines of this Launch 
are almost new ; the launch is fitted with an 
extensive cabin ; and is one of the fastest boats 
in the river. The Launch will not easily cap- 
size and will make a very fine pleasure boat. 
This is a good opportunity to any native gentle- 
man anxious to secure a really good Launch. 

W. E. STARLING. 

10, Bow Bazar Lane. 


FOR SALE 

Price Two annas, Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man N ulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H, E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet , 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic Practitioner, 

for many years assistant at the Hon’blc Dr. 
Mahcndra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAND DUTT’S STREET, 

( Bcadon Street ,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Rally Prosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Singhec’s Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels Ik Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis Rayyet Office. 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
fates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. u 1 %d. size 

*2 annas per box. is <)d, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet, 
r, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENTBILL. 

T HE following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had froiji the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garhhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath T.ukaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijva (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., H.L., Piofessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the Piesident of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF TIIE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEARERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations font 
Reis Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 

at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

In Pamphlet, Price j annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW II E ARSE. Y. 

Apply to Reis &■* Rayyet Office, Calcutta * 

P ERSONS suffering fiom Leprosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leucorrhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the imrui- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctois and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical chips are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussi! 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaiam 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 

Holloway's Pills and Ointment.- The combin- 
ed lll-effccis of oveicrowding, sedentary occu- 
pations and monotony of life are only too well 
known to those who have to pass the best 
part of their lives labouring in factories and 
crowded workrooms. The coinpulsoiy confine- 
ment weakens the general heal 1 h and induces 
chronic constipation, indigestion, and various 
forms of skin diseases. Holloway’s remedies 
are of priceless value to poisons of this class, for 
they can be used without entailing loss of woik, 
being purely vegetable in their composition, 
and consequently act without harshness on the 
most delicate system. The experience of men: 
than fifty years proves that no means siup.t s 
Holloway’s remedies for curing bad legs, bad 
breasts, piles, and wounds of all kinds. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 y ears. 

PEIOE 'ES. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
< ompact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring rase. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
peiature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 


"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who sujjer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of scmi-hclplcssncss and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Aie you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired duiing the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earnngs, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of icpairs, stone settings, Waltham and Watei- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff* of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
< alculutions. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wondeiful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
hoines. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Be. each. 

Obtainable, of all respectable chemists 
throughout the woild. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various. shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

They are perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers' Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin puie. Your bed free from 
bugs, your drains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick- room, kitchen, and 
every other part of a house. 

Agents.— V YCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta, 
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Single or sample Cop>„ 

RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements(thrcecolumns to the page and 
102 lines to the column i are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. Th^’ lowest charge for any au* 
vertisement is Rs. 2, exceot Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 30 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office: /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Wellington 
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THE CAPflVE LA DIE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 
Reprinted from the Madras edition of 1849. 

[ Continued from page 374. ] 

Canto II. 

Round proud Husteena’s* tow’r-crown’d wall, 
Fierce foe-men throng to work her fall ; 

And on fair Jumna’s purpl’d stream, 

I he Crescent flings its blood-red gleam, 

As high it waves on wing of pride, 

Fann’d by the breath of Even-tide, 

Which faintly comes, as murmur’d sigh, 

Of lonely mourner wafted high : 

And there be blood on land and wave, 

And many a dead without a grave — 

And there be blood in grove and bovv’r, 

And fane and altar, leaf and flow’r, 

For wild and dire ^nd Igng the fray, 

Hath rag’d around full many a day, 

And well hath Valour battled there, 

With fiery hope,— in calm despair, 

To conquer, save, or proudly die, 

For deathless fame —or libeity ! 

High in his tent of costliest shawl, 

Which tow’rs midst thousands, glittering all, 
Like fair pavilions Fancy’s eyes 
View limn’d on sun-set eastern skies, 

The Moslem-chief holds glad divan, 

Nor fasts and lists to alcoran, 

And that grim brow whcte bigot zeal,f 
•Oft set its sternest — fieicest seal, 

Smiles gaily like a lightless stream, 

When Chandra sheds her silver beam, 

As sweetly sounds the gay Sittar.f 
Like voice of Home when heard afar, 

Or wild and thrilling rolls along, 

Jherdousi’s high^ heroic song ;|| — 

For ceaseless oiisnn and fast, 

Have won Heaven’s favouring smile at last, 

And when tomoirow’s sun shall use, 

On car of light from oiient skies, 

The first, faint blushing of his ray, 

Will lead proud Conquest toiler prey, 

And see the Crescent’s blood-red wave, 

Gild fall’n Husteena’s lowly grave ! 


A thousand lamps all gaily shine, 
Along the wide extended line 


/ Husteena—Delhi. It is often confounded with Indraput built t 
•he P'indu Princes, Vid : Mahobarut, lib. I. (latter part.) F 
* Mali a mmed of Ghizni was a fietce bigot. 

: Sittar, a musical instrument. 

1 , Kerdousi. The Chaucer of Persia author of the “ Shahnameh 
~ “e was contemporary with Mohammed. 


And loud the laugh and proud the boast, 

Swells fiom that fieice, unnuuiber’d host, 

And wild the prayer ascends on high, 

Daik Vengeance ! thine impatient ciy-- 
“ Ch ! for a glimpse of Day’s fair brow, 

To crush yon city tovv’ring now, 

To make each cafir-bosom feel, 

I h’ u net ring blade of Moslem steel ! — * 

By Alla ! how I lo ng to be, 

Where myriads writhe in agony, 

And maik each wretch with rolling eye, 

Call on false gods,— then curse and die, 

Meet pilgrim for the diie domain, 

Wheie EDI is** holds his sunless reign ! — 

Tomorrow- -oh ! — why wilt thou, Night ! 

7 hus veil the smile of Day so bright ? 

We want not now thy Moon and Star, 

In pensive beauty shrin’d afar,— 

We want not now thy pearly dew 
To dun our falchion’s blood red hue— 

Thy lonely breath thus passing by, 

Like Beauty’s whispered, faiewell-sigh— 

Go--hie thee hence— where Rocnabad, t — 

With murmuring waters wildly glad, 

Doth woo thy stars to silver rest, 

Upon its gently-heaving breast— 

Or, wheie soon as the sun hath set, 

And dome, kiosk and minaret 

(flow with thy pale moon’s gentler beam, 

Like the blight limnings of some dream, 

The lover gai ! y tunes his lay — 

The rosy bow’rs of Mosellay !-. 

We want thee not, the brightest flood, 

The fiery sun can ever shed, 

Must blaze o’er warrior’s deeds of blood, 

And light him on whene’er he tread, 

The field wheie foeinen fierce and brave, 

Meet —slay — or win a bloody grave ! ” 

But must she fall, that city fair, 

Who sits her like an empress there, -- 
The tow’r-tiara’d bride of Tune,-- 
The brightest of her sunny clime, - 
Mother J of heroes, once whose name, 

Like thunder- winged whiil winds came, 

And shook the mightiest thrones below, 

And pal’d the brow of proudest foe ? — 

Alas ! -fierce Famine and her train,— 

Parch’d Thirst — and famished Hunger— Pain, 

* Eblis— the angel of Ilell. 

t Rocnabad — Mosellay. 

“ Kenara ab rocnabad o gfil gushlc“ mosellay ra ” as sung by Hafiz 

+ Husteena was the birth-place of the Pandft and CutCi Princes of 

warlike notoriety. • 
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With bloody, vulture-claws have rent, 

Like Hell-nurs’d fiends unchain’d and sent, 
And Death hath strown on land and wave. 
Youth, — age — the beauteous and the brave, 
And blasted hands alone could save 1 


News and Our Comments. 

In Ram Sharma’s poem on the deaths of Raja Rajendralala Mitra and 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, published in our last issue, two 
lines were too long. Stanza X, line 2, should therefore be read as 
Lifted him far above his peers ; ( . ) 
and stanza XVI, line 2, as 

Let thy sons keep their mem'ry green, ( . ) 

*** 

The tragedy in Manipur is complete. Whatever the justice of the final 
orders, British prestige has been maintained. The inviolability of 
the British person is formally established. The Government of 
India upheld the sentences of death on Senapati Tikendrajit for waging 
war against the Queen and abetment of murder of the British officers 
and on the Tongal General who ordered their execution. The Regent 
Kula Chandra and Angao Sena, though properly convicted of waging 
war and capitally sentenced, were mere tools in the hands of the 
brother Tikendrajit. Hence their sentences have been commuted to 
transportation for life and forfeiture of property. The executioners and 
other underlings will not be hanged but transported during the Queen’s 
pleasure. The Secretary of State approved of the orders of the Gov- 
ernment of India and both the Senapati and the Tongal General were 
sent to their last account on the gallows on Thursday. They were 
hanged vn-a-vis with all possible publicity. They were allowed a long 
1 ope while living, and they were given a long drop after death. They 
•remained dangling for one hour, befote the bodies were made over to 
the relations for such honors as they cared. A large crowd of Mani* 
pin is, with a sprinkling of Nagas, attended the double execution. 
Probably like the Hindus at the hanging of Maharaja Nundcomar, 
they to the last believed that the execution would not take place, either 
by older of man or interposition of Hari. Like those Hindus, they were 
undeceived. But they had no sacred stream to wash themselves off the 
sin of seeing such a sight as they saw, and were obliged to content 
themselves with Manipuri inteijections for the expression of their 
feelings, unless they preferred simply to gape in perfect silence. The 
women, moie human, broke out in loud lamentations and possibly 
emses. 

* 

♦ * 

It is a mistake to take the Indian Mirror seriously. It should not be 
forgotten that our contemporaiy is, mechanically and unconsciously, a 
journal of amusement. It is distinguished for a quaint pleasantly 
not easily differentiated fioni unsober seiiousness or blunder. Thus 
the Indian Mitfor announces the Nizam’s sanction of marriage of 
one of his sisters with Nasvab Imam Jung, a son of the Atncer-bKabeer 
Khoorshed Jail, under the head of Money Maiket and Trade. This 
is a s^lly worthy of Jean Paul Richter. Laugh as you may at the 
spectacle, you cannot help admiring the profundity of the jest. A 
royal marriage undoubtedly means money and is an impetus to trade. 

* # 

The Congress Press is engaged in discussing the important question, 
Where will the next session of the patriots' palaver be held ? Some of 
the journals aie for taking the concern over to England next year. 
The Pattika , which, notwithstanding its conversion to the Hume cult, 
letains its head, puts to its friends these plain questions — 

“ Whether the holding of the Congress in England will do any good ? 
Whether the men that are willing to go are competent? Whether the 
funds will be forthcoming? Whether the funds, if raised, could not be 
beiter utilized than by holding a Congiess in London ? " 

Our contemporaiy might have added another — How will they all 
come back ? 

For out part, we should rather insist on the prior question. 

• 

• • 

The Muhammadan of Madras is rich in its vocabulary but far from 
choice. Out contemporary gives protection to all sorts of waifs and 
strays and queer customers. The treasury is full but there is a lot of 
poor coppers and bad shillings in it. On the 3rd August, the Muham- 


madan has a leading article in its best manner headed “ More Babu 
BoutadesP Therein, we meet with such expressions as 11 medefui com- 
pensation ” and “ knows noughty of.” 

• * 

The vacancy in the Executive Council of the Governor General of India, 
occasioned by the resignation of the Honorable Sir Charles Haukes 
Todd Crosthwaite, K. C. s. I., has been temporarily filled by the 
appointment of Colonel Robert Charles Boileau Pemberton, R.E., as 
Public Works Minister, until the arrival of a permanent successor. 

Colonel Pemberton had been officiating for Sir Charles Crosthwaite. 

* 

Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick from Hyderabad succeeds Sir James Lyall as 
Leiutenant-Governor of the Punjab in March next. 

**# 

In continuation of the Financial Resolution No. 4539, dated the 171b 
August 1888, the Governor-General in Council has directed that Stock 
Notes shall be received on the terms described in that Resolution only 
up to the 31st January 1892. 

The Governor-General in Council h'as sanctioned the formation of a 
corps of volunteers m the Chhota Nagpur Division, to be designated 
“ The Chhota Nagpur Mounted Rifles,” under William Henry Grimley, 
Esq., Commissioner of the Chota Nagpur Division, as Captain-Com- 
mandant. The corps will be under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 

*** 

Mr. E. J. Martin having retired, Mr. F. J. Johnstone has been 
confirmed as Chief Engineer and Joint Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal in the Public Works Department. 

• • 

The Director General of Railways has orders to make a survey for a 
Railway line on the standard 5' 6" gauge from Bareilly Junction vhl 
Ratnpur to the Moradabad Station on the Oudb and Rohilkhand 
Railway, a distance of about 56 miles. The project will be known as 
the Bareilly-Rampur- Moradabad Railway Survey. 

• 0 

The Secretary of State has accorded sanction to the revised estimates 
amounting to Rs, 1,91,00,025 of the cost of construction of theVil- 
lupuram-Dharmavarain Section and of the Paknla-Tirupati Branch of 
the Villupuram-Guntakal State Railway. 

• • 

At the sitting of the Supreme Legislative Council, on Thursday, the 
6th August, Sir David Barbour presented the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1880; Sir Philip Hutchins obtained permission to refer the 
Bill to extend the jurisdiction of the Court of Small Causes of 
Madras to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Alexander 
Miller, Mr. Rattigan and the Mover. The Home Member alsoj 
on leave obtained, introduced a Bill to make better provision for tne 
administiation of the Municipalities in the Punjab. Mr. Rattigan was 
to have moved for .leave to introduce the Bill, but he is away in 
Cashmeie recruiting his health. 

*** 

The next Criminal Sessions of the High Court will commence on 
Wednesday the 191I1 August, and will be divided between the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Beverley. It is expected that Sir Comer Petheraui 

will take up the Ban^abasi sedition case. 

• • 

* * • 

The High Court goes into vacation from the 3rd September, reopening 
on the nth November. Mr. Justice Beverley and Mr. Justice Ali have 
been told off as Vacation Judges. 

* 

* * 

The High Court of the N.-W. P. has set right the atrocious sen- 
tences beyond the law of the Sessions Judge m the Benares riots. 
Judge Nicholls sentenced Giija Pershad to 3 years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment, including 3 months’ salitary confinement and Rs. 3,000 fine, or 
nine month*’ fuuher rigorous impugnment; Kamesbwar Datt ami 
Sukhnandan, each to the same periods of rigorous imprisonment and 
a fine of Rs. 1,000 ; Lachtnan Dass to the same periods of imprison- 
ment and a fine of Rs. 5,000 ; Raghimath Dass to 3 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment, including 3 months’ solitary confinement ; Gopal Dass 
to 3 yeais’ rigoious imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 10,000, or in de- 
fault 9 months’ additional hard labor ; Goverdhan Dass to 3 
yeais’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 25,000, in default 
9 months’ fm thei rigorous impiisonmeui. These seven persons were 
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charged under sections 395, 397098, 147 and [48, but convicted, by the 
Sessions Judge of Benares, under sections 147*109 and 114 and 148-109 
and 1 14 ° f th® Indian Penal Code. Rameshwar was further charged 
under section 412. The Judge and the majority of the Juiv differed. 
Ail the seven prisoners appealed. The Sessions Judge aNo ieferri»ri the 
proceedings to the High Court as he considered some of the ver- 
dicts of the Jury perverse and opposed to the evidence on the record. 
The appeals were argued for two days before the Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Tyrrell. After the conclusion of the hearing, the Chief Justice 
delivered a long judgment. The Judges were satisfied that all 
the seven men were present and took part in the riot at the temple 
and to some extent incited the crowd. Still the Court would not take 
a serious view of the culpability of the convicted, excepting that 
of Grija Pershad, because of the circumstances under which the 
piisoners acted. They were interested in the preservation of the temple, 
and they thought that they were being tricked, while the mischievous 
message of Suchit Pershad proved the spaik which set everything in 
a blaze. Still they were liable to punishment under section 147 of 
the Code. The High Court accordingly set aside the sentences of the 
Sessions Judge and sentenced the six prisoners each to eighteen 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, and ordered refund of the fines. The 
sentence on Grija remains unaltered. The Sessions Judge gave lame 
reasons for the infliction of the heavy fines, and none at all for his 
family arrangement sort of distribution of the proceeds. Thus : — 

“ In respect of the offences of which, disagreeing with the assessors 
or the majoiity of them, I convict the piisoneis, I impose large fines 
as well as imprisonment. There is, I think, every prospect of t he fines 
being paid. The damage done comes, altogether, to about fifty 
thousand rupees, of which some thousands will fall on the Municipal 
taxpayers or the Municipal Board. After due reflection I do not feel 
called upon to award anv part of the fines if realised to meet that loss. 

I order that out of the fines, if realised the cost of this prosecution be 
first defrayed, and aftei that so far as the fund may go, that such 
amount be paid to Babus Sita R im and Brijmohan as may cover their 
ascertained losses as certified by the executive authorities.” 

Whereupon, the Chief Justice 

11 Now the damage done to the Municipality and the taxpayers amount- 
ed to Rs. 18,000. The liot telated to their piopeity. No part of the 
funds was to go to them, and the funds were to be applied to compen- 
sate Sita Ram and Bi ijinohan for t heir losses in the dacoities com- 
mitted at their houses. The Sessions Judge had no right to inflict 
lines for an offence of which the jury had acquitted 1 he prisoners. If 
any court had any power to inflict fines for dacoity after the acquittal 
by the jury it was this court, and this court alone, on a reference 
made by the Sessions Judge.” 

The High Court in disposing of the reference thoroughly vindicates 
the Jurors: — 

“ It now only remains for 11s to dispose of the reference under section 
309 of the Criminal Procedure Coue with regaid to the charge against 
Rameshewar under section 412 of the Indian Penal Code. We have 
had placed before us a shawl which he is said to have received, well 
knowing it to be the proceeds of a dacoity. It is admittedly a com- 
mon desciipntm of shawl. Those who should have known it best for 
the prosecution were unable to point to any mat k upon it by which 
they could identify it. We certainly do not think the vetdict of the 
jmy was wrong under which Rameshwar was acquitted on the charge 
under section 412. 

In our judgment in the appeal we have indicated what our opinion is 
as to the evidence as to these men, so fai as tire attack and looting on 
Sita Rain’s and Bnjmohan’s house is concerned, and again we aie not 
only not disposed to mteifrre with the finding of the jury as to tins, 
but it is probably a veidict which we should have arrived at on this 
evidence ourselves. The notices to these petsons to show cause why 
they should not be convicted of the offence under reference is dis- 
missed, and we acquit these men and each of them of the offence re- 
lating to the dacoity aiu> of offences other than those of which we 
convicted them. ” 

The Chief Justice takes note of the order for prosecution for per- 
jmy, remarking 

“ We were informed from the bar during the hearing of this case 
that some of the witnesses who weie called to prove alibis in the 
Sessions tiial are to be piosccuted for perjury. We hope the in- 
formation is incorrect, as in our opinion it would have been wiser that 
the excitement which has existed in Benares should not be kept alive 
by prosecutions for perjury, which very possibly would be aboitive.” 

For the attack on the Telegraph office, the Sessions Judge sentenced, 
for dacoity, under Section 395, I. P. C., Parbhu Damodhar and Sheikh 
Kallu each to fourteen years’ transportation, Parshatam and Narotain 
Singh each to twelve, and Kassim to ten years’ transportation. They 
all appealed for reduction of their sentences. The Jury had found 
them guilty and there was no dispute about the facts. The High 
Court upheld the conviction but reduced the sentences of 14 years’ 
to 10 years’ transportation. Section 395 prescribes transportation for 
life or rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to to years. 
Thus the Sessions Judge could either order transportation for life, 


or if he fell upon Section 59, for as many years’ transportation as the 
number of year*’ imprisonment which section 395 allows, namely, ten 
years. 

Sir John E Ige and Mr. Justcice Tyrrell have well maintained the 
credit of the High Court of the Upper Province*, and they talk foolishly 
and, we are afraid, mischievously who affect to find fault. The High 
Courts are our most precious institutions — the only defence of the 
subject against the abuses of power— and we should know how to 
cherish them. 

• • 

With the death of Jehu, Jack Cad has become Coachee. But it is 
all the same. Cad is Cad, and will remain so to the end of the 
chapter, whether trembling below the door or installed high upon the 
dickey. And Cad, like woman, will be out. 

• 

• • 

The Indian Daily News of the 13th August writes : — 

“A correspondent who seems to have some acqu lintance with the 
inner life of the British Indian Association states that the organ of that 
body has greatly fallen from the position it attained under the editoi • 
ship of Kristodas Pal. This, notwithstanding that it has been largely 
under the guidance of the great member of the Association who has 
recently passed away, and who w rs frequently placed at the head of 
that body. Theie is no doubt that the honey of Kristodas has been 
superseded by the vinegar of subsequent editorship. The moderation 
of old has given place to a waspish spirit that is spiteful as well as 
waspish. This was specially observable in the last issue showing that 
the spirit of vindictiveness has not died with Rajeudralala. A very 
well-written and appreciative notice of the latter appeared in AV/v' 
and Iuiy\ct , and the Patiiat not content with a reasonable note of 
dissent, where men may honestly differ, rakes up incidents which have 
no connection with the subject, and recalls the prosecution and con- 
viction of the Editor of the foimer paper in a spiteful manner. The 
Editor may have eued, and the Court thought so. We did not consider 
that he had said much more than was deseived, though it might have 
been said less offensively. He p ud the penalty, and having done that, 
he has fulfilled the lequuement of the law. It ill becomes the Patriot 
to reproduce the report, and to dwell unctiously on the misfortunes 
of a brother journalist, to gloat over a past and satisfied judgment in 
a spirit of wanton spite that shows an utter absence of a generous 
feeling that should never be wanting tow.u ds a man who, in the dis- 
charge of what he deemed a duty, brought himself within the meshes 
of the law. We conceive it to be far more advantageous to give both 
sides of a mm’s chaiacter than to punt him altogether in false 
colours which fail to convey the lessons of his life. It is a misfortune 
for the man if bis chaiacter leqmies the use of colours that make 
the picture of sombre Ime. But that is not the fault of the artist, and 
lie should not be gibbetted if he uses the colours with a pie-Kaphaelitn 
brush. In some of these late c ises theie has been too much of verbal 
finitely for truth to put 111 appearance, and too little imitation of the 
virtues that have been so highly extolled but rarely practised. It is 
this which makes ihe mote coned diawmgs of A’m and Ray yet so 
Hindi more conspicuous by being almost alone m the independence of 
the tieatment and ilu* dismmmuion with which the judgments ate 
formed. We have no idea of a m m being hounded to death 011 ac 
count of his opinions, piovuled they are expressed with teasonahlo 
care, and when cliff^iem es arise as in r lie ments of a subject, they 
should be exptessed wall. ml the butt ay il ot unwoithy spitefulness.” 


TllE Overland M>iil thus notices Nawab Abdool LuteePs pamphlet 

on the Age of Consent Act • 

• 

“ The Mahomed.iu Liicraiy Society of Ctlnnta, which, under the 
enlightened lead of Nawab Abdool Lot *ef and Ills coadjutors has done 
so much to place the lelaMonsof the M ihomedanx to the Government 
and their native fellow-citi/mis on a soumlei footing, has issued p me- 
morandum in the vernaMilai l.iugii ig'*, entitled 4 A paitical view of the 
Age of Consent A< l, for the benefits of the Mahomed. in community m 
general.’ It is unhappily too long for repnnt m our columns, but 
we have lead it with mteiest and cm commend it as a clear and con 
cise statement of the law and its object, for the information of Malm 
uiedaiis not acquainted with legal technicalities. The Society says 
that one of the motives of its issue 1, to * dis ihuse the Mahometans of 
any suspu ion of mlei feience by Government with tlirir Religion that 
may hive been raised m tin rr minds by hum epi escalations ’ which 
have been widely circulated by 4 men insufficiently acquainted with 
the requirements of On* M ihoumd m Religion.’ This pitriolic effoit 
to remove popular inisiimlei standings must be highly appreciated by 
the Indian Government, and should be recognised in this country as a 
proof, were any w mted, of the mcieasing "nliglitennietiL of the Maho- 
niedan community in India under our mle.” 

The Government of India thus acknowledge the receipt of the 
pamphlet : — 


“No. 1 4 1 1 . 

Ftom— S. Haivey fames, E^q., S-cietaiy to the Government of India, 
Legislative Department. 

To — Nawab Abdool Lntref Bahadur, c.l.K. Calcutta. 

Dated Simla the 7th August 1891. 

SIR,— I am diiected to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
2211U July, with which you forwarded copy of a Memorandum, with 
Utdu tianslatmn, published by the M ihomedan Literary Society of 
Calcutta, containing an exposition of the object and scope of the Age 
of Consent Act. 
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2. The Governor-General in Council desires me to say that he duly 
appreciates the effoits of the Society to prevent misconception, espe- 
cially among the ignorant classes, in regard to the Act, and has learnt 
with satisfaction that it is intended to circulate copies of the Memo- 
randum, in the difleient vernacular languages, throughout the country.” 

• • 

Noi Withstanding the rains, the weather at Simla is far from plea- 
sant. We quote fioin a private letter dated the loth instant from that 
capital .* — 

We have had any amount of rain and plenty of landslips and a 
ew of them have been the rau^e of death to both man and beast, yet 
tlie weather is very close as yet.” 

• * 

Wk cull the following anecdote of the late Premier of Canada 

MV ^ l, ^ er ' n delivered an address before the Greek class of the 
Gill University, about which a repot ter wrote : ‘ His loidship spoke 
to the class in the pmest ancient Greek, without mispronouncing a 
word or making the slightest grammatical sole* ism.’ 4 Good heavens!’ 
ret naked Sir Hector Langevm to Sir John, ‘how did the repotter know 
!.?■' } him,’ was the answer. ‘Put you don’t know Gieek.’ 

I rue ; but I know a little about politics.’” 

That is, American politics. 

♦ 

♦ * 

Hie Bangabast ' r demented varlet protests his independence, He is 
1 by itself I.’ Anything, indeed, to save his skin. And no wonder. 
Ihat is lhe ve, y way of unfaithful servitors. This poor fellow will 
(mainly never emulate the heroic Choonnee who, in the romance of 
the death of Jagat Sett, offered his life to save his master, and, failing, 
died voluntarily in the same element in which, and at the same place 
where, the other was killed, not only not to sur vive his master but 
also to attend on him in the shades. Our Bengali Choonnee may, 
in stress of weather, be found to turn Queen’s evidence. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

■ — 

Thk new destructive Errnsite, which is to be adopted for the Austrian 
Army, is said to be twice as explosive as dynamite. 

DlSTRFSS is increasing in Russia. The failure of crops in many places 
has reduced the peasants to live on boiled glass. There is a partial 
prohibition on the expmt of coin, and absolute restriction on rye, 
ryemeal and all descriptions of bran. It is suspected in some quarters 
that the distress is not such as to justify suspension of exports. The 
pinhibmnn is talked of as a political move against Germany, which 
largely depends on Russia for lye. 

T" k I)ukc of Connaught has been Gazetted Colonel of the 1st Bombay 
La net 1 s. 


The Intprn.1tinA.1l Congress of Hygiene and Demography was opened 
on the 10th by the Prince of Wales in St. James’s Hall. There were 
present several savants of Europe and seventy delegates from India, 
the tut.d of those present being two thousand. Eighteen sections are 
at w,,,k< A P a P er 0,1 c; ' ncer read on the nth shewed that the disease 
is on the nu lease, there being nineteen thousand deaths from it in 
England in 1890. Dr. Cunningham spoke on the various methods 
for prevention of the spread of epidemics fiom one country to another, 
and in ged the absolute futility of quarantine. The Congress has re- 
solved to ask all European States to make a collective enquiry into 
the cause of diphtheria. The collective wisdom of sanitarians has 
<le< hired in favor of burning of the dead. To begin with, they have 
de« ided upon compulsory cremation in all cases of death from infec- 
tious diseases. 

00*0 

On Tuesday Mr. Handley committed, under section tjqA of the Indian 
I’eoal Code, for seditious writing, the tour persons connected with 
the 11 , mg , lespcctively as proprietor, editor, manager, and publish- 
er and pmitei, against whom warrants had been issued on Friday week. 
'I he same day, Mr. Hill applied to the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Beverley— who will divide the next sessions between them — for release of 
the piisoners on bail. The Advocate General, on behalf of Government, 
did not wish to be vindictive. He admitted that the law allowed the 
High Com t the discretion to grant the release prayed for, and only 


stated the facts as they appeared in the lower Court and the circum- 
stances that might guide the Judges in the exercise of that discretion. 
Sir Comer Petheram thought that section 497 of the Cmninal Procedure 
Code which was construed to debar the Magistrate in the lower Court 
from granting b;iil, was no bar to the High Court’s exeicising that 
discretion, if disposed to release prisoners during or pending trial. Mr. 
Handley was willing to grant bail if it were not opposed on behalf of the 
prosecution. This fact evidently weighed in favour of the accused 
and the Chief Justice justly conceived that there wj^s no fear of the 
accused not Appearing at their trial if allowed their liberty. He, ac- 
cordingly, ordered that each of the four accused do execute a bond 
for Rs. 10,000 and find two sureties of Rs. 10,000 each. This docu- 
ment was to be of such a character that the sureties must for- 
feit Rs. 20,000 for each of the prisoners if they fail to enter appear- 
ance at the trial. Both the amounts for personal recognizance and surety 
bonds are excessive, especially for the poor printer. But in being 
merciful almost in the teeth of law, the court had need to be cautious. 
Next day, sureties were produced before Mr. Belchambers, the Regis- 
trar in the Otiginal Side, who examined them and accepted Gunga- 
prasad Sen and his worthy grandson Bejoy KristoSen for the proprietor 
Jogendat Chunder Bose; Gangadhur Banerjee and Suijo Cant Roy 
Ctiowdiy for the editor Kristo Chunder Banerjee; Gungaprasad Sen 
and Jodootiuih Baneijee for the manager Brojoraj Banerjee; and Jogesb 
Chunder Baneijee and Jodoonath Sanyal for the printer and publisher 
Aioonodoy Roy. The surety bonds being executed, Mr. Hill, later in 
the day, applied to the Bench that made the order for bail, for an order 
on the Supenntendent of the Presidency Jail to produce the four ac- 
cused befoie the Court, to sign their recognizance bonds and to be set 
ftee, which oider was granted. It was lucky that the preliminary in- 
vestigation in the Police Court was hurried through, or the four 
persons whom ihe Chief Justice spared the unnecessary hardship 
of confinement before tual, would have been in jail more than 
four days from Satin day. They would have been spared those 
four days had 110I the Ciiminal Piocedure Code fettered the 
Magisteiial discretion. We hope the Legislative Department of the 
Government of India will take a note of the unnecessary harshness of 
section 497 for the next amendment of the Cmninal Procedure Coue. 
Sedition in eveiy form ought to be punished, but care should be taken 
that honest, if perhaps unwary, literary men were not in hot haste sent 
to jail on the mere accusation of— say, Sir Vicary Gibbs. Meanwhile, 
the country and the press in particular ought to be grateful to Sir 
Comer Petheram and Mr. Beveiley for almost going out of their way 
as it wete to soften the extraordinary rigour of the law in favour of 
prisoners committed in a state trial. Nor should we fail to appreciate 
the conduct of the leading Ciovvn lawyer. Had the Advocate-General 
been faint-heat ted or less liberal in his professional view of the 
situation or in his inteipretation of the law, the Court could 
scarcely, in the face of the Cmninal Procedure Code, have gtanted the 
lelief piayed for. 


GREAT praise is due to the Sen Dynasty of Bikrampore, It is .4 
shame to the Patnots and Defenders of the Faith, who were so loud 
at the Alaidan and weie leady to give their blood to Mother Kali 
at Kaligh.ii, to skulk at this hour and leave to these generous strangers 
from East Bengal the duty of friendship. 


Hardly had the excitement on the pieluninary trial of the Bangabau 
fur sedition been lulled to rest, when another sensation was 
stalled. On Thursday, the Standing Counsel applied to the Chief 
Justice’s Bench for a mle against the editor of the Indian Mirror to 
shew cause why he shall not be punished for contempt of com t for 
au article published on Wednesday. We publish the proceedings else- 
wheie. Baboo Noreiidcrnalh Sen being in Court and his Counsel 
ready, the matter was decided then and there without issue of any 
process. The Chief Justice let off the Editor with a kindly warning. 

SENSATION upon sensation, to day’s Gazette of India announces the 
lesignatiou by Sir Romesh Chunder Milter of his seat as an Addi- 
tional Member of the Governor -General’s Council for making laws 
and regulations. 


Last week we reported the conviction at the Alipore Magi* 5 ' 
tracy of a native Pleader for extracting a record from a Munsiff* 
Court. This week, it is om painful duty to notice the misdeed of 
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another Bengali Pleader in the c'uirt of the of Bagirh.it. 

Poreslinath Roy was convicted, hy the Deputy Magistrate of Khoolna, 
under section 466 of the Penal Code, of altering a record of his own 
filing — a list of of witnesses — ind sentenced to one year’s tigorons im- 
prisonment. The convicted Pleadei appealed to the. High Com t and 
the Criminal Appellate Bench — Messrs. Justices O’fCmealy and Trc- 
velyn— have confirmed the conviction and sentence. It was contended 
on behalf of the convicted that the alteration was not after but before 
the filing of the list, and that section 466 did not apply, in that the 
element of fraud — the basis of a charge of forgery — was •wanting and 
that a conviction under that section could not stand. The High Couit 
Judges find on the evidence that the alteration was made after the 
institution of the suit. Regarding the legal contention, Mr. Justice 
Treveylan, in delivering the judgment of the Court, says 

“We do not think it material to consider that question in this case, 
inasmuch as the accused is undoubtedly guilty of an offence under 
section 193 of the Penal Code, fabricating false evidence, and theie 
can be 110 question about that. Inasmuch as the sentence which >i.i> 
been passed is far less than the maximum sentence even under that 
section, we do not think it necessary to make any alteration in the 
conviction.” 

Commenting on the sentence, the judgment concludes tints : — 

“ We think that the one passed is wholly inadequate to the offence 
which has been committed. This alteration of a couit record is an 
exceedingly senous offence. It is one the effects of winch aie far- 
1 etching. It is very necessary, in all these piocecdings for the purity 
of the administiation of justice, that couit records should be kept 
intact, and we think that the sentence or one year's ligoious impnson- 
meut is exceedingly small and wholly inadequate for such an offence 
as this man has committed. It is not a punishment winch will be 
sufficient to deter people from contemplating similar offences, and it 
Ts exceedingly light in compatison to the offence committed.” 

All this indignation goes for nothing, though. The Judges simply 
dismiss the appeal. If it is necessary to heavily punish a serious wrong- 
doing, it is also essential for the ends of justice that the guilty should 
know under what definite section of the Penal Code he is sentenced. 

A far worse case is that of Baboo Anand Chunder Roy, the distin- 
guished Pleader of Dacca. He is being pi osecuted for having tampered 
with the Jury who acquitted the prisoners in the Baliati muider case. 

* Much was being made of a case under the Age of Consent Amend- 
ment Act which lately ctopped up at Santipore in the Ranughat 
Sub-division. It was represented by the Garbhadhamst press as 
a typical illustiation of the evil effect of the new law. The Ben- 
gal Government has, we are glad to find, piomptly set the public 
ri^ht. The facts are: “A girl named Bishti liibi, at the instance 
ot her father and mother, brought a charge in the Couit of the 
Sub-divisional officer of Ranaghat against her husband, Kamnl 
Sheikh, of having committed iape upon her. It was alleged that 
the gui was under the age of 10 and had never mensti uated. It 
was also said that the husband had caused considerable injures 
to her.” None but the Distnct Magistiate having jimsdiction, the 
matter went up to the Magistrate of Nuddea, who 01 deled a personal 
enquiry by the sub-divisional magistrate and hiurelf pnvately enqmied 
into the mailer. The gnl would not consent to a medical examination, 
and, on such other evidence as was available, the girl was leporlcd 
to be over 12 years of age, and the complaint dismissed without the 
husband being either arrested or put on his trial. 

If the case be in any sense an outcome of the new law, it is the result 
of the insane agitation against the Consent Bill. At the same time, 
it proves the superiority* of 1 he new to the old hiw. The Police 
enquiry was^avoided and the husband saved the disgiaccand harass- 
ment of a trial. 

Nothing could be a moie unfair suggestion. It was lather an illus- 
tiation of the recklessness of a huge proportion of the litigation in 
our courts. In fact, one was astonished at the assurance which would 
lay at the door of the new law a case which could just as well have 
been instituted under the old, only under the old law the unfortunate 
accused as well as the helpless girl who allowed heiself to be the 
accuser would have been in a far worse position than they would be 
under the present Act. 

Khan Bahadur Knzi Kamrudin, First Class Magistrate in Kliandeish, 
convicted two Blulsof robbing two young inariied girls, in a highway, of 
their ornaments, and sentenced them each to two years 1 rigorous impri- 
sonment and a fine of Rs. 500, or in default of payment, an addition of six 
months’ hard labour. The District Judge, Mr. C. G. Dodgson, lefeired 
the case to the High Court for reduction of the fine to Rs. 50 or Rs. joo. 1 


He reported that the fine was excessive and beyond all possible means 
of the convicted. Tine, a long stretch of time— six years— was allowed 
for realising the fine, but was there any leasnuable prospect of pay- 
ment ? Wat it expedient to enfoice the payment ? Each accused earned 
only rupees seven a month, and teroveiy of mpeet 500 meant the 
deprivation of all income duiing six yeui s. There would thus be only 
four years’ income available towards payment of the fine, and still it 
would not' be fully reooveied. The fining Magistrate explained that the 
heavy fine was intended to deter village patels or others, who were 
supposed to be backers up and encmuageis of the ciiminal tube, for, 
in many cases, the fine vntually fell on them as the protectors of the 
Bhils. The High Couit - Mr. Justice Jaidme and Mi. Justice Parsons — 
thought such a consideration quite it relevant and the magistrate was 
prevented by section 63 of the Penal Code ftom indicting an excessive 
fine. Mr. Justice Jardine, who pronounced the judgment of the High 
Court, continued : — “ This ptovisioti is mentioned in Loid Macaulay’s 
report as taken fiom the Bill of Rights. It is also appaient from that 
report that the intention of the fiameis of the Code was that fines ex- 
cessively disproportionate to .ill possible means of the criminals should 
not be indicted.” The High Couit 1 educed the fin$s to Rs. 50 with the 
alternative rigorous impiisonmcnt of as many days. 

The intentions of the Penal Code aie how little observed by 
Magistrates. The words rather than the intentions of the framers 
of the Code are followed. Wholesale and heavy punishment is 
ordered. In the Bennie* nots cases, s.iys the Englishman, “no fewer 
than one bundled and Unity one peisons weie committed to the ses- 
sions. Of these 84 weie convicted and 42 acquitted, while the cases 
of eight were refened to the High Court against the July’s vet diet 
of acquittal. Some otheis weie convicted of rioting and further 
charged with dacoity. Seven of the lioteis weie sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, and seven for teims of more than ten yeais. Thirteen 
weie sentenced to ligoious imprisonment for ten years, fourteen for 
seven years, two for five years, and thirty for lesser terms. Eight 
received thirty stripes each, and eight paid fines aggregating Rs. 45,100. 
Of this sum one fine was Rs. 25,000 and another Rs. 10,000.” 

In the defamation case against the Eastern Herald, tire writer of 
the matter complained of was sentenced to 19 mouths 1 inrpi isonment 
and fine of Rs. 650. That did not save the editoi and prop! if lor, who, 
in his turn, was punished with 9 months’ imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs. 1,500. In the Eatt^ambasi prosecution, the writer escaped punish- 
ment, but the printer, the publisher and the proprietor were all 
sentenced. 

Defamation has — for 0111 sins— been made penal in India. But it is 
in its nature more a civil than a criminal offence, and the Penal Code 
punishes it with only simple imprisonment. The unfmhm.ite jour 
nalist who is condemned to pi 1*011, however, is them considered a 
felon and treated as an m din ny crimm d with ligoious jail discipline, 
jail diet, jail cli ess, and put to other inconveniences and indignities. 
Yet, all the same he is liable to civil annoyance. He must pay 
damages as well as suffer loss of liberty under law and personal m 
dignities supei added by executive antlionty, • 

It is not sufficient that the word, of the law aie tmtmed into 
unusual lengths. The law is invoiced to slille expulsion of social 
sentiments and for recovery of caste. Wilne.s the “cat nival of*foolisli, 
wanton, mischievous, and pettif »«;;mg litigation "--the Jam defamation 
case in the Calcutta High Omit. 

At the present moment in India, the law of Jibe 1 is nndrigomg ,i 
change 111 the hands of Judges and lavvveis. That law is an English 
importation and yet how different fiom the English law! Lord Ma- 
caulay’s Draft Penal Code for India protects tine imputation ns “ pio* 
duemg a wholesome efife* t on tlo* person who has, by his misconduct, 
exposed himself to it,” and “deleting others from imitating his ex- 
ample.” That was not accepted, and now justification itself is ail 
offence. 

PKRC.UNNAII Tahirpur, Zilla Rijsh.ahye, was the Xemind.ary of the late 
Rajas Chandra Sekhuressur Roy and Maheswar Roy. On their death, 
it devolved upon their sons, who being Illinois, it came under the Comt 
of Wards. These sons have, for some time, come to their shares of the 
property. Of these, one is a half shareholder and the remaining half 1. 
divided among three brothers. Under the Government management, 
the tenants knew only 011c master, the manager on behalf of the 
Court of Wards. Now they have to make payments to four distinct 
Catcheries. Just now a share in the said property has passed 
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to an outsider. The feeling between the rayyets and the new 
Zemindar is far fiom satisfactory. There has already been a criminal 
case and the Collector has been appealed to by the rayyet*. During 
his visit to Kampore Bcauleah, the Lieutenant-Governor himself was 
besieged by a large number of them. 

The Tahiipur tenanhy may well sigh for the old days of the 
manager Baboo Harakali — under the Court of Wards — who was an 
exceptionally good officer. But, how, under present circumstances, 
cart such a regime be tevived? The tenants pray for the appoint- 
ment of a single manager for the whole estate, on the ground 
of the differences subsisting among the several shareholders. 
That is matter for the courts. How the Lieutenant-Governor 
can interfere, we do not understand. The appointment of a single 
manager as the solution of the mutual differences of landlords, is a | 
wellknown recipe of our Revenue Pliarmacopcuia, descending 
down from the Regulations, as far bark as 1S12. According to cir- 
cumstances, one of the parties or the Collector may move the Judge of 
the District who may call upon all the shareholders to show cause why 
a single manager shall not be appointed, and, on failure of objection, 
may direct them to appoint a sole manager, and, on their neglect to 
do so, may, if tire Court of Wards agree to it, make the management 
of tire estate over to the Court of Wards, or appoint a manager 
lirmself. ( Bengal Tenancy Act, VII I of 1S85, Sections 93-95.) 

But who is t(» move m the matter? who will set tire machinery to 
work ? By law, the Collector, in case of inconvenience to the public, 01 
any of the coparceners only, when there is any apprehension of injury 
to pnvate rights, is permitted to apply to the Judge. True that “any 
one having an interest in the estate or tenure ” can do so. But the 
rayyet is debarred. At any rate, these poor are entitled to protection. 
Now that they have brought their case to the notice of the Lieutenant- 
Govei nor of Bengal, it will be a pity if their grievance is not removed. 

Wk a 1 e indebted to the courtesy of the eminent Counsel for the Mani- 
pur Princes for a copy of their appeals and Iris arguments in their 
behalf, together with the affidavits of Janoki Nath Bysak and Brojo 
Molmi) Sing, the judgments of the Special Court, and the evidence 
addmed before it. In forwarding to us, under instructions from 
Mi. Ghose, a complimentiy copy of* the rather bulky pamphlet, 
Messis. W. Newman and Co, inform us that the Appeals of the Mani- 
pur l ’rimes unth a Memorandum of Arguments submitted on their 
behalf to the U over n merit of India by M anornohan Ghoie, of Lincoln's 
Inn, Banister at -law and Advocate of the Calcutta lhgh Court . With 
an A ope ndi r containing the Evidence adduced at the ittal of Tihcndrajit 
Jubraj or Senpati , is being printed and published by them 
ami mil be ready for sale at Re. 1-8 on Friday (yesterday). The work, 
beautifully tinned out by the Caxton Press, with its dainty sky- 
blue cover scarcely suggests, the matters of dark import within -the life 
ami death struggle of a princely house which rts contents lepresent. 

Tuf A< t which added section 124A. to the Indian Penal Code was 
passed riming the vueroyalty of Lord Mayo ami is therefore an earlier 
enactment than the repeal of Lord L)ttou\ Vernacular Press gagging 
law. Our readers will please make the necessary corrections in the 
leadm “ l ire Prosecution of a Bengali Newspaper for Sedition/’ (page 
370; ami in the note on the Bangubasi prosecution (page 377) of oui 
last issue. 


KHIS & RA YYJiT. 

Saturday, August /j, tSgr. 

A BLUNDER RECTIFIED. 

I iik British Power in the Hast is a groat success. 
That is patent. Therein, indeed, it is a miracle in 
history. Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon race is endowed 
with a gift for founding colonies and dependencies. 
It has certainly beaten all competitors in the field, in 
every quarter of the globe. Yet, it is but human 
and has manifold imperfections and weaknesses, only, 
under God’s Providence, these do not interfere with 
the nett result. In India, we observe the British 
making mistakes upon mistakes which, in the case of 
a ruling people less gifted or sound at core, might be 
dangerously embarrassing. Through all their false 
steps, one redeeming feature goes far to protect the 


British and their interests — we refer to their capacity 
to improve and their courage to amend. The cloud 
of one day is dispersed by the light of another. 
Like all strong and successful races, they are wilful, 
but still there is an amount of docility and practical 
humility which leavens the national obstinacy, while 
the frequent changes in the repositories of authority 
in the Hast favour the amending hand without com- 
promise of individual self respect. Just flow, there is 
a case in point. 

The Government of India have modified their 
orders about courtesy titles. To those unacquainted 
with the history of the subject, that brief announce- 
ment will convey no meaning. It means that the 
administration of the Marquis of Lansdowne have 
confessed the blunder of the administration of the 
Marquis of Ripon and have done their best to 
wash their hands off it and fio relieve the State from 
the evils of its continuance. As usual with the Bri- 
tish, the blunder was no result of a blind resolve to 
do the wrong, but rather the outcome of a passionate 
determination to do good without adequate know- 
ledge how to proceed about it. Our readers cannot 
have forgotten the loud blast of opposition which 
Lord Ripon’s scheme of Local Self-Government en- 
countered, specially from the officials, who tool^ 
alarm at what they regarded as an attack on their 
power and privileges. It were vain, however, to 
avow their hostility or its true grounds. So they 
masked their rage behind the presumed or presum- 
able opposition of the superior classes — the leaders 
of society. The landed magnates, the big wiggery 
of the high castes, and the reverend fathers of the 
Church, it was confidently asserted, would have 
nothing to do with your essentially vulgar system of 
appointment by voting. To the good Viceroy who 
had set his heart upon the scheme, such vaticination 
was torture. All the more that it was not to be pooh- 
poohed. The noble Lord must have been sorely 
perplexed. Thus thrown upon his resources to pre- 
vent that prophecy proving true, he hit upon a not- 
able expedient. Lord Ripon offered titles for members 
of Municipalities and Local Boards. The bait took. 
The truly respectable are, of course, nowhere 
to be bought by tin trumpets. But all anxieties as 
to the destruction of the Local Self-Government 
scheme from sheer neglect of the .people disappeared. 
By its order of May 1882, the Home Department 
directed the use of the courtesy title of Rai or Rao 
Bahadur or Khan Bahadur for native members 
of Local Boards. This was objected to at the time 
by the Government of Bombay. That Government 
thought that it was no good policy that honors 
should be scattered broadcast over the land. As 
hitherto conferred, titles were so many special re* 
cognitions for service done to the State, and they 
should not be prostituted by indiscriminate admis- 
sions. The Government of India saw the validity 
of the objection, but it was too late. They were 
committed, with their reputation and all, to a great 
policy, for whose success they were prepared to make 
sacrifices, and, if we understand rightly, to do some 
wrong, if required. At any rate, they had gone too 
far to retrace their steps. The Government ot 
Bombay, however, which led the opposition on 
the new policy, and had, in consequence, received 
many hard blows from the superior power, having 
a real flaw in the Supreme Governmental scheme, 
was not prepared to abandon the advantage, and 
kept harrassing the Government of India. After 
a correspondence, it was decided, in January 1883, 
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to grade the honorary titles for the Bombay Presi- 
dency into three classes. Thus: Non-official Pre- 
sidents and Chairmen of District Local Fund Com- 
mittees were honored with Rao or Khan Bahadur- 
non-official Presidents and Chairmen of Taluka Local 
Fund Committees and non-official members other 
than Presidents and Chairmen of District Local Fund 
Committees, with Rao or Khan Saheb ; non-official 
members other than Presidents or Chairmen.of Taluka 
Local Fund Committees, with Azam. In this classi- 
fication, the Municipalities find no place. 1 hus was 
Local Government inaugurated in the West. In 
the course of two years, the Bombay Government 
became reconciled to it, so much so that, in 1885, it 
recommended to the Government of India the claims 
of the members of Municipal Boards for titular dis- 
tinctions. The Government of Lord Dufferin, to 
preserve the continuity Uf the policy of 1SS2 and pos- 
sibly not to appear antagonistic to Local Self-Gov- 
ernment, which was still in its infantile stage, ac- 
cepted the recommendation and, in June 1885. ordered 
that non-official Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
Municipalities with a population of 18,000 and more 
might be called Rao or Khan Bahadurs, and the 
other Municipal Commissioners of such Municipalities 
«*M>d 11011-official Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 
minor municipalities, Rao or Khan Sahebs, and the 
Commissioners of minor Municipalities Azams. Tile 
Southern Presidency took up the cue of the Western, 
and, in May 1885, Madras, weary of the burden 
of empty baubles, wanted to limit the titles to only 
Vice-Presidents of Local Boards and Municipalities. 
The same course that was adopted for Bombay was 
decided upon for Madras. It was thereupon order- 
ed that Vice-Presidents of District Boards and 
Chairmen of Municipalities with over 20,000 inha- 
bitants should have the honorary title of Khan or 
Rao Bahadur, and the members of District Boards, 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Taluk Boards, and 
members of Municipalities with over 20,000 inhabit- 
ants and Chairmen of smaller ones, had better be 
humoured with the complimentary distinction of 
Khan or Rao Saheb. 

The Government of India now fully recognise the 
validity of the objection in 1SS2 of the Government 
of Bombay to the cheapening of honorary titles, and 
find, wyli the advance Local Self-Government has 
made in the country, that it Is no longer expedient to 
continue these honors. The native members of the 
Public Works Department have for some time ceased 
to enjoy the privilege of cx-ojficio titles. That rule 
is now made applicable to Municipal Commissioners 
and Members of Local Boards. It will, of course, 
have no retrospective effect. The present members 
will not be disturbed, but will enjoy the privilege 
until they quit office. 

Thus our Government washes its hands off a 
nonsense. . . 

SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN ON THE 
MALCONTENTS. 

The Government of India has long since been called 
— by Burke or Brougham, we forget whom — a Gov- 
ernment of Paragraphs. It is a happy phrase and 
a correct characterization which aptly differentiate 
the machinery of our constitutional despotism as a 
regime of writing from the Government by Public 
Meeting at home in England as a regime of speak- 
ing. From the first Governor-General downwards, 
India has been ruled on the spot by a succession 
of al^le penmen, under \yhose hands has been pro- 
duced a mass of official papers remarkable both for 


manner and matter which, if they were properly 
edited for popular use, would be an excellent substi- 
tute for an Anglo-Indian literature. Of course, our 
Anglo-Indian rulers are no speakers. There is little 
room for those opportunities on which debaters and 
deck timers thrive. I he gilt of the gab is soon 
crushed in an uncongenial soil. The practised 
speakers, who, from time to time, find themselves 
in India, generally degenerate into paragraphists. 
Lord Wellesley, who was an accomplished orator 
at home, is scarcely remembered for any oratorical 
efforts in this country beyond some addresses to 
students. Of late years, there are signs of a notable 
departure, however. The great Indian Civil Service 
still sticks exclusively to the pen. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North Western Provinces forms 
a brilliant exception. He has signalised his term of 
office by not only a large mass of able and spirited 
writing, but also a quantity of spirited speaking. 
In the latter line, he has now almost transcended 
himself. In laying the foundation stone of a Duf- 
ferin Hospital lately, Sir Auckland Colvin delivered 
a speech of great force as well as extraordinary 
brilliancy, of which his Service may ever be proud. 
The cream of it is contained in the following : — 

The piineiple which is a main principle of the administration of tlm 
Iiritish ( mvenunent, and which distinguishes it from .til pievious mles 
which have existed here, is a common effort for a common end, not 
meiHy for the benefit of a privileged few, but for the benefit of all 
classes. I am glad to have this oppoitunity of saying a few woids on 
this subject because, as von know, theie h.is betm some misappiehen- 
sion -happily now allayed— in legaid to the attitude of the Govern- 
meot in respect of woiks . »f this nature, a misunderstanding whn h was 
evident on your part and veiy evident on the put of those who m ike 
it their business to sow the wind in the hope that others will leap the 
whirlwind. The principle that underlies the action of the Government 
m these matters is the pi inciple of co-operation which obtains in all 
put*, of the world. It is a mam duty of Municipalities to pmvide for 
a sufficient supply of water and for sanitation. The Legist, 'time in this 
country has imposed dunes of this natuie upon local Municipalities ; 
but I was aware fiom the first, as I could not hut be aware, that Muni- 
cipalities were nut able fiom their own funds to dischatgc the obli- 
itions imposed upon them. It was tmessaiy that they should lereive 
aid, and substantial aid, fi<»m the Ibovnicial funds from the neasurv 
of Government Hut I did not on that account consider tlut it is 
inc umbent on the Government to piecede the effmisof the Munici- 
palities, to anticipate their own lesonn es, or to find fiom the Piovmcial 
put se the entne sum ner.essaiy to enable them to cat i y out the woi ks 
imposed upon them by the position in which they found themselves. 
I’ll** several Municipalities comet lied weic theiefoie called upon lo 
mfiirm t he Government what in their opinion was the amount of re- 
venue which, with a due regard to the nicumstauces of their fellow- 
townsmen, they could raise and on learning that, with one exc eptiou 
only, the Government proceeded to take into consideiainm the amount 
that it was nec ess.il y to give them and to m ike that amount over to 
them. In Henaies the Government has put down six lakhs of inpe^s ; 
in Agra it h is assigned to the Municipality an annual subsidy of a veiy 
considei able sum, deiivcd fiom lesomres winch may fauly ami icason 
ably be regarded as aiciumg to t lies M mm i pal i r y. In Allahabad at 
this moment it is engaged in common with the Municipality m ascer- 
taining the amount of it*, contributions and ihe sources from .cvlnc li 
they should be met. I said theie was an exception, and tliat exception 
was yotu own case. In Maich last your chairman was at Allahabad and 
told me what was necessaiy in ordei to give you that r.onlideme which 
at that tune you seemed to requite. He was told that t he Govern- 
ment was prepared to pay out in your case i he sum of six lakhs. What 
followed ive all know, nor is it necessai y to dwell upon it. Hut it 
showed rne the mistake I had made in allowing an exception to the 
in l« of procedure, and as soon as possible I withdrew that offer but 
we have now fallen bac Ic to the normal and pmpet position which I 
think we should relatively occupy. You have told me what you con- 
sidei the sum you can contribute, and I have on my pait told you that, 
as soon as l have considered the scheme and plan i of the Kngmeer, 
winch aie now before me, I will find from the Piovmcial revenue the 
sum n»fcessaiy to cany out an adequate system of diamage for the 
benefit of your town. 

“ 1 have stated on this occasion at some little length the pi inci pies 
by which lhe Government is guided in inalteis of thU kind, that is to 
say, in the assistance it gives to municipal woi ks of public utility, 
because l think that Some declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment was evidently required. It will obviate misappiehension in futme, 
and will enable any Mimic ipality which inay be inclined to undertake 
works similar to yours to know what their position is likely to be. It 
was also necessary because, as I have stated, there are those who 
make it their business to sow the wind in the hope that others m.iy 
reap the whirlwind, who had taken advantage of the misunderstanding 
which had arisen, and were pursuing their congenial task. Time is 
a lying spirit abroad in these Provinces as in other Provinces «-f 
India, a spirit whose boast is to identify itself with progress and with 
public spirit, but which is in truth a spit it of envy, and of hatted and 
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malice. When I s;»y this you will not for one moment suppose that 
l aim my ipmaiks at any one here present, or that I have in my mind | 
honomable and smreie men who hold their opinions and express j 
them from iM'dives which I understand and esteem. Heaven fm bid, j 
foi example, that I should say such thing of my lamented fueml 
and r.die i”U**, IJabu Bireshwar Mitter, than whom a mme enlightened j 
m. in I haw* never met with in India or out of it. It is not honomable 
men of whatever shade of opinion I refer to, but men who under 
the pieirin o of dismteiestedness seek to impede good: men whose 
onlv method l*, misrepresentation and whose only aim is the sowing 
o| discoid between the Government and the people of this connliy. 
In tins matter of your municipal outlay and finance these men have 
lahmiied as they labour whet ever the foot of the Government is heard. 
To set class against class : race against race : to plant the bitter 
herb of mutrust, to hinder a good understanding : to prevent cor- 
diality and (o-operation between those whose ears are tickled by their 
llatteiy or inflamed by their falsehoods on the one hand, and those on 
the other who repose confidence in the Government. This is their 
labour as mist epi eseutation and all linn nthfiilncss is their method. 
These aie the men who live under the piotertion of our stiong Gov- 
ernment, amassing then fm tunes under it, and whom we hear saving 
that Government is no better than a Moloch. Tney tell us day by day 
that famine follows in the footsteps of that Government, thutthe ser- 
vants of the Ciovvn ate 11s iiumslci ing spnits, furnishing it with heca- 
tombs of Indian lives and offenng a congenial incense of smoking 
homesteads. I ask you if there is any woid of exaggeration in mv re- 
poit of ilieu language. You know that it is absolutely tine. These 
men have lately been occupying themselves with the affairs of your 
Municipality. You weie not altogether able or fiee to withstand their 
insinuations, but I am glad to think, and to recognise, that you have 
made up your minds to put them behind you, and I earnestly advise 
>ou until you have earned out the gie.it woiks now in progiess to give 
no e.u to anything that may emanate fiom that quuiter, but to cast the 
unclean thing behind you, and to leave it to wallow in its nine. It is, 
as I have said, a lying spn it, a spirit which is die enemy of all that it 
lecogmses as the siipenor of itself, a spn it thru seeks to sow discoid 
wheie haimony should pic vail, and to delay the coming together and 
the mutual tindei standing of those who only need to conic together to 
have a mutual uudei standing. It was one of these men who charac- 
terised these schemes for water supply and diainage as * iniquitous 
schemes.’ I commend that pliinse ‘ inujitiloiis schemes ’ to your con- 
sideration. Think of what it conveys, you who know that the object of 
the schemes is to pieseive the lives and health of your fellow-country- 
men, and who ate awaie with what caution the Government has ap- 
pioached the cat tying out of these schemes and with what libeiality it 
has come to your assistance. ‘Iniquitous schemes!’ It is pitiful to 
see the English language brought to such ignoble use. These men ac- 
quire that language as mgues acquire dings, not for their iheiapeuitc 
purposes but for poisonous uses.” 

\V(J shall not add one word which may have the 
effect of arresting the full force of that powerful, 
incisive eloquence. It is a tremendous onslaught, 
weighted with the scorn of years, and bristling with 
point and the elegant graces. Yet, it is no party 
speech. The speaker maintains his calmness and 
candour of mind. He feels no hatred but only 
contempt, withal a benevolent contempt. Since the 
departure of Sir M. Grant Duff, Sir Auckland is 
probably the only Anglo-Indian statesman we have 
left here who has the courage of his convictions. 
Hut even he would scarcely have ventured on such 
outspoken utterance, unless assured in his heart of 
kindly feelings towards the Indian people. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD IN ENGLAND AND 
IN INDIA. 

THIS subject of adulteration is so impmtant to the health and well- 
being of the community, that it may be inteiesting to take an occasional 
glance at „the law for checking it obtaining in England and 111 this 
counti y. 

An inspector under the S de of Food and I)i ugs Act, 1875 (j8 and 
39 Vic., C. f)3\ pmsecuted the F minus and Cleveland Daily Company 
Limited, for having unlawfully sold muk which was not of the naime 
and substance and quality of the ai tide demanded by the purchaser. 
As much as twenty per cent, of its original fat had been abstracted so 
a> to affect injuriously its quality, substance, &c., and in this state the 
accused had quietly delivered the article in its altered state without 
notice. In their defence, the Company stated that they had sold 
tin* .11 tide exactly as they had received it from the Highain Dairy Com- 
pany who had contracted with them, under a written agreement, to 
supply the defendants with “ loo to 1 20 gallons daily of genuine good 
new miik of the best quality with all its cream on.” They proved 
that, on the day of the sale, the Highain Dairy Produce Company con- 
signed a certain latge quantity of milk to the Farmers and Cleveland 
Dairy Company from Alfreton in Derbyshire, in certain churns, to each 
of which churns was attached a label printed “7 cans, 101 imp. gals., 


March 12th 1890, of warranted genuine new milk, and with all it* 
cream on.” Two of such cans were fm warded by the Agent of the 
defendants from the platfoim at St. Pancras Station, where he had 
received them, to their N unhead depot, and out of one of them one 
gallon was sold-«-tlie subject of the complaint. The question for 
adjudicationjthen turned on the construction of sec. 25 of the Adultera- 
tion Act, which runs thus : — 

If the defendant in any prosecution under this Act piove to the 
satisfaction of the Justices or Comt that he. had purchased the article 
in question a;* the same in natme, substance, and quality as that de- 
manded of hmvby the prosecutor, and with a written warianty to that 
effect, that he had no reason to believe at the time when he sold it 
that the article was otherwise, and that he sold it in the same state as 
when he purchased it, he shall be discharged from the prosecution.” 

It was contended for the defence that there was no question that 
at the time of the sale, the Company had no reason to believe that 
the milk was otherwise than of the quality demanded. It was further 
submitted that the facts found shewed that there was a written watranty 
which took the case out of the operation of the Act. The Magistrate 
held that the label constituted a description only and not a warranty 
and convicted the Company. He at the same time stated the case for 
superior opinion. Justices Hawkins and Stephen overruled the 
Magistrate and held that there was a warranty on the part of the 
producers of the milk large enough to fulfil the requirements of the 
statute and that the Company were entitled to the protection of section 
2 5. Mr. Justice Stephen further added that there was a written warranty 
that the milk to be delivered was to be pure, genuine, and new milk, 
unadulterated, and with all its cream on, and the fact that the milk was 
not to be delivered at one time did not make any difference. Th*\ 
conviction was accordingly quashed. 

But what of the poor joint-stock goalas who narrowly escaped 
punishment? Have the Cleveland Company any redress against the 
Highain Company for not supplying milk according to the contract? 
At any rate, the statute leaves a wide loophole for fraud. The 
Calcutta Act is more stringent. The vendor is protected : — 

u (l) Where any matter or ingredient not injurious to health has been 
added to the food, because the same is required for the production or 
prep.it ation thereof as an aiticle of commerce, in a state fit for carriage 
or consumption, and not fraudulently to increase the bulk, weight or 
measure of the food or conceal the inferior quality thereof.” 

“(2) Where the food is unavoidably mixed with some extraneous 
matter in the process of collection or preparation.” 

Otherwise, “ no person shall sell to the prejudice of the purchaser 
any article of food (tire term food includes every article used for food or 
drink by man other than drugs or watei) which is not of the nature, 
substance or quality of the aiticle demanded by such pint baser.” It is 
“ no defence to allege that the vendor was iguoiant of the nature, sub- 
stance 01 quality of the article sold by him, or that the purchaser, 
having bought only for analysis, was not prejudiced by the sale.” A 
guarantee or a wiiaiiiy by the producer will not piotect a vendor from 
the penalties of the law. Yet we hardly hear of prosecutions in 
Calcutta. It must not, however, be supposed that no adulterated food 
is sold in Calcutta. On the cont # rai y, adulteration is on the increase 
and needs a strong hand to check it. 

The other d..y, Mr. Ameer Hussein fined a seller for diluting milk. 
But there aie worse form* of adulteration which thrive from the 
indifference of the public. We notice that at Riwal Pinch they have 
adopted a method which goes far not only to seeme unadulterated 
food for man but also for birds and beasts. The head clerk of the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office sued a bunniah for Rs. 35 being the 
value of 70 pigeons said to have diad from the effects of the grain 
supplied by the bunniah. The Can onment Magistrate gave a decree 
for the full amount piesuming that the pigeons owed their death to the 
bad grain of the bunniah. He wished that as the rust Judge to de- 
cide such a case, he had been familiar with the diseases of pigeons 
or that a post mortem examination of some of the deceased had been 
made to ascertain the real cause of death. Evidently, the judgment 
has not given him satisfaction. At the same time, he feels the 
necessity of checking adulteration, and does not scruple to do so with 
a vigour beyond the law. 


APPLICATION AGAINST THE INDIAN MIRROR 
FOR CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

At the rising of the Court yesterday (Aug. 13) the officiating Standing 
Counsel, Mr. Pugh, applied to the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Beverley for a rule calling on Babu Narcndra Nath Sen, editor and 
proprietor of the Indian Mirror , to show cause why he should not; 
be punished for contempt of CWc» This alleged contempt was 
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ihc publication, in the Indian Mirror for Wednesday last, of a lead- 
ing article, of which the material parts were as follows ’ — 

“ T hc prorogation of Parliament has apparently left the Go- 
vernment ot India in the full exercise and enjoyment of irrespon- 
sible power, and it seems to be making the most ol the opportunity* 
The Government has just put on a tremendous spurt,, as if it meant 
to finish its present unhandicappcd race before the re-opening of 
Parliament in October. It must be said that the Government has 
been showing unusual vigour and strength ; not the strength that 
will commend itself to the approval of all right-thinking men, but 
the strength, that is a mere display of rude phvsical force. The first 
feat of strength or, more correctly speaking' of force in*thc arena 
has been, of course, the prosecution of the Bangabasi newspaper on 
a charge of preaching sedition.” 

The article then referred to the Manipur affair, after dealing 
with which it continued : — 

“ Not so as regards the State prosecution of the Bangaba i news- 
paper. It is for a Judge and Jury to decide, if the Bangabasi really 
preached sedition, while the controversy on the Age of Consent 
Bill was at its height. But when we f have said that, we must say 
that to the ordinary public mind it seems to be an unnecessarily 
hard measure, and one which rather proves the weakness, than the 
strength of the Government. We cannot be accused of undue 
sympathy with the Bangabasi at any time. We were heartily op- 
posed to that journal, and were altogether divided in the issues, 
raised by the Age of Consent Bill controversy. But the same in- 
flexible feeling, which made us range against the Bangabasi, and on 
the side of the Government, the same feeling, we say, now prompts 
us to declare unequivocally that the present action of the Govern- 
ment in prosecuting the Bangabasi has every appearance of an 
attempt to stifle the voice of Indian public criticism. And wc arc 
compelled to adhere to this belief from the fact that by a stroke of 
TtTb pen, the Government has suppressed the organs of public opi- 
nion in the Feudatory States. 'I hc Deccan Times, which rendered 
great public services in the course of its existence of a quarter of 
a century, has been the first and most notable victim ; and what 
should prevent us from thinking that if officials were jealous of the 
newspapers in the Feudatory Stares, the Government of India has 
itself become impatient of criticism by newspapers in its own terri- 
tories of its public acts and measures, and that it believes that a 
prosecution by the State such as that of the Bangabasi, will strike 
terror in the rest of the Indian Press, so that in future, all acts and 
measures of the Government may go unchallenged. We arc pro- 
foundly sorry to speak thus of a Government to which only five 
or six months back,, we gave every credit for courage and humanity. 
But we refuse to act complacently towards an act of the same Go- 
vernment, which is not merely a blunder, but which has every 
appearance of an attempt at terrorism. Let us, however, fearlessly 
tell Lord I.ansdowne and his Councillors that whatever may be the 
upshot of the present case, we for one and other honourable 
members of the Indian Press will go on criticising all measures of 
Government, as wc have hitherto done, without fear or favour or 
regard of consequences, ” 

Mr. Pugh, after reading these portions of the article, continued 
There is also # a paragraph in to-day's issue about the special jury, 
but T am not going to base any application on that. 1 confine 
myself to the article in yesterday's Mirror , which speaks of this 
prosecution as an attempt at terrorism and at stilling the voice of 
the Native* Press. 

Pethcram, C. J.— Would that be contempt? It is not an attack 
on the Court. It says that the prosecution ought nor to have been 
started. The Court has nothing to do with terrorism nor with the 
stifling of the Native Press. 

Mr. Pugh. — I submit that it is a contempt. The article, I sub- 
mit, is written with the deliberate intention of prejudicing the 
prosecution’s case, written to show that this is a prosecution brought, 
not with the object of punishing a particular paper, but with the 
view of striking terror and stilling the Native Press. At p. 496, 
Odgcrs' on Libel, it is laid down on the authority of a number of 
cases that “any article in a newspapar commenting on a case still 
before the Court is a contempt, if it any way tends to pervert the 
course of justice, though written temperately and respectfully, and 
in all other respects such an article as might properly and legiti- 
mately be written and published after the trial is ended.” In Skip- 
worth’s Case, L. R. 9 Q. B. at p. 223, Blackburn, J., in pointing 
out how persons might become guilty of contempt by interfering 
for the purpose of preventing the ordinary course of justice, said: 

“ More commonly the mode adopted has been that of an attempt 
to influence the trial by attacking, deterring, and frightening wit- 
nesses, or by commenting on the case, or, as it is called, appealing 
to the public, and endeavouring, by statements made ex-parte , 
without the other side being heard and without the means of test- 
ing the matter which the law requires, to prejudge the case and 
prejudice the trial, and in all those ways great mischief may be done 
by interfering with the due and ordinary course of law; and causing 
justice, whether criminal or civil, not to be administered in the way 
which is ordinarily pursued.” In Tichborne vs. Tichborne, 39 L. 
J. Ch. 398, it is laid down that it is a contempt of Court to pub- 


lish anything in reference to the parties to, or the subject matter 
of, a pending litigation, which tends to excite a ‘prejudice against 
those parties or their litigation. That was a civil suit, but the 
reasons for holding such acts to be contempts apply with even 
greater force to the case of a prosecution. 

Mr. Manomohan Ghosc .— 1 appear for Babif Norendro Nath Sen. 
I do not lor one moment admit the propriety of this application, 
nor do I admit that there is anything in the article complained of 
which amounts in the slightest degree to contempt of Court. 

Pethcram, C. J.— Of course you do not admit it, but that is not 
the question. Will Babu Norendro Nath Sen give an undertaking 
that he will not write on this case before it is ended ? 

Mr. Ghosc, on behalf of his client, then gave an undertaking 
by him not to write on the case pending the trial.— The Englishman. 


IRREGULARITIES IN A SESSIONS COURT IN 
THE N.-W. P. 

( Before Mr. Justin' Straight and Mr. Justice Knox.) 

On Tuesday the court gave judgment in the appeal by Chuttan, 
Ahsan Ali, Nathu, Murada and Tika against the decision of the 
Sessions Juage of Aligurh convicting them under sections 304 and 
108 of the Imlian Penal Code of culpable homicide and abetment 
of the same. An explanation was called for from the Sessions Judge 
with regard to his procedure in the case. That explanation was 
before the court on Saturday, and on Monday Mr. Dillon, the 
Public Prosecutor, supported the explanation, and Mr. Jogiudro 
Nath appeard for the appellants. 

Mr. Justice Knox in giving judgment reviewed the evidence in 
the case. Upon this evidence, he continued, the learned Session* 
Judge had convicted the four appellants and sentenced them to 
transportation for life. In his judgment he observed, but without 
assigning any reason, that the evidence of Ram Lai and Sundar waa 
wortli but little, and that the prosecution did not rely on it. He 
made no attempt whatever to reconcile the difference between the 
statements of Bitida and his father. Practically, therefore, the ap- 
pellants were convicted and sentenced to transportation tor lilc on 
the evidence of two witnesses, Binda and Chandan, and that evi- 
dence was at conflict on most vital points. The Sessions Judge had 
no jurisdiction whatever to try any of the appellants, save Chuttan 
and Murada, and for that additional reason the case as regarded 
Tika, Nathu and Ahsan Ali must fall to the ground. Putting aside, 
however, for the time the question of jurisdiction, and after giving 
the case the most caicful consideration, his lordship could only sav 
that it would be impossible for him to convict any of the appel- 
lants upon the evidence of the nature of that adduced. 

He might here leave the case as far as the appellants Chuttan 
and Murada were concerned. As regards the others he was com- 
pelled to travel beyond the actual trial in the Sessions Court and 
to comment upon the procedure adopted by the learned Sessions 
Judge to bring the accused before him. That procedure was of 
the most extraordinary, and he regretted to have to add, irregular 
nature. This was apparent from the record, and was so strongly 
pressed upon them In the learned vakil who appeared on behalf 
of the appellants, tlut his lordship concurred with Mr. Justice 
Straight in the: order requiring the learned Sessions )udgc to explain 
his procedure. That explanation had b.-eu furnished and was, if 
possible, of a nature still more extraordinary than the proccdui e 
which the Judge attempted to defend. 

The information given to the police on the iot 4 i of September 
mentioned as the assailants of Tcjpal the appellants Ahsan Ali and 
Murada. The names of the assailants according to that information 
were Behari, Murlidhar, Bansi and Chandan. The police went 
to the spot on the nth September, and alter making an iAquiry 
they arrested and brought before the magisliaiC, who tried the case, 
as accused persons the appellants Chuttan and Murda, Nathu and 
Tika and one Bansi, who was put on his trial by the Sessions Judge 
and acquitted. As a good ileal turned on the exact wav in which 
the trial commenced and proceeded, he had consulted the police 
diaries and found that the Magistrate, presumably Mr. Bishambar 
Das, was cognisant of the investigation as it proceeded, and that 
in the end the accused were brought before the Magistrate in ac- 
cordance with the procedure prescribed under section 208. He 
then proceeded to take all the evidence produced by the police, and 
eventually he dischaigcd the accused, acting under section 209 of 
the Code. On the 15th November Sunder, Tejpal’s widow, pre- 
sented a petition to the Sessions Judge in which she named Chuttan 
and Murada as the murderers of her husband, and asked that the 
record might be sent for and these persons committed for trial. Up 
to this point in the case and up to the very last day when the 
appellants were convicted and sentenced, there never was a com- 
plaint made in the case. 'Flic word “complaint,” said his lordship, 
had ever since 1872 received a definite meaning for the purpose of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. It meant, vide section 4 (a) of the 
code, “the allegation made orally or in writing to a Magistrate with 
a view to his taking action under this code, that some person, 
whether known or unknown, has committed an offence ; but docs 
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nor include tlie report of a police officer/* The Sessions Judge 
apparently looked upon the statement made to the police during the 
investigation or to a Magistrate during the inquiry previous to com- 
mittal by r h ’■ relatives of the deceased and their witnesses as com- 
plainant. The Public Prosecutor had been unable to refer them 
ro am allegation made orally or in writing to any Magistrate with 
a view to his taking action under the Code. The ease was one 
iiwiturcd upon police report and investigated by the police in ac- 
cord with section 106 of the Code, and the Magistrate was seized 
of it upon police report, section 191 (b). There having been no 
complaint the court of Sessions, alter examining the record of the 
inquiry held by Mr. Bishambar Das, and if it considered that any 
of the accused brought before him and discharged had been im- 
piopcrly discharged, could have, caused them ro be arrested, and 
have ordered them to be committed for trial. This he did not do. 
The J udge could under section 4 37 have directed the District Ma- 
gistrate to make further inquiry into the case of any of the five 
accused v\ lir> had been brought before and discharged by Mr. Bis- 
hambar Das. This lie did do in the case of Churtan and Murada. 
He directed the Magistrate to make inquiry regarding Behari, 
Murlidhar, Hira Lai and Chandan and this he could not do, and so 
lar the order of the 10th December 1890 was without jurisdiction 
and bad. He need hardly add, his lordship said, that rhev had 
never for an instant supposed that he was actuated by any desire 
other than that of doing what he conceived to be his duty. He 
ha l put forward what he was pleased to term a common-sense view 
of the policy of the legislature, but his lordship hardly needed to 
remind him that his duty as a Judge was not to make law bur to 
administer the law as made by those who framed it. The Magis- 
trate held the inquiry ordered by the Sessions Judge and convicted 
two men, Cliuttan and Murada, and discharged the others. Upon 
receipt of this commitment the Judge ordered the arrest of 'Pika, 
Nathu and Bansi, and ordered the Magistrate to make inquiry into 
the ease of Alisa 11 Ali. It was obvious, said his lordship that this 
order was bad and without jurisdiction. The only record which 
the Judge had before him at this stage was the record of the Dis- 
trict Magistrate and in that record none of these persons were 
accused persons. 'Pika, Nathu and Bansi were arrested and called 
upon to show cause why they should not be committed for trial. 
Upon this an order in the vernacular was made bv the Sessions 
Judgo, which, if intended to be an order directing the accused to be 
committed, was in the opinion of his lordship, unhappily worded. 
'1 he District Magistrate understood it to mean “ upon the charge 
under section 302 Indian Penal Code, let Nathu, 'Pika and Bansi 
be committed for trial, ” and the wording fully justified the inter- 
pretation. He accepted the learned Judge’s explanation that he in- 
tended that the Magistrate should make the commitment. In this he 
was perfectly right, and he should have taken care that his order was 
complied with. The Magistrate never made any commitment. The 
Judge took cognizance without commitment, and secondly without 
jurisdiction. The learned Sessions Judge considered the case re- 
ported at I. L. R. 10 Bom. p. 319 was an authority in favour of 
his view that under section 436 a Sessions Judge might commit an 
accused person. His lordship had examined the ease, and was 
unable to accept the view thcicin laid down. In these P10vim.es 
no other rule had obtained since circuit or sessions courts were first 
formed in 1795 ^ ian f * ,at Sessions Judges should deal with accused 
pet sous only upon commitment duly made by a magistrate competent 
to commit, ca^es of contempt being always excepted. 

He fully agreed with the learned Sessions Judge that the trying 
of 1 * eases by instalments was to be deprecated, but it was also clear 
law that no court had power to adjourn proceedings except by the 
presiding judge or magistrate, and giving reasons for such adjourn- 
ment. Had the learned Sessions Judge in this ease stated the 
reasoiTs which actuated him in postponing the tiial as lie did from 
the 201I1 January to the 17th February, no notice would have been 
taken of this defect in it is procedure. 

He would set aside the proceedings against the appellants Tika, 
Nathu and Ahsan Ali, as being proceedings held without jurisdic- 
tion, and therefore void ab imho. As regarded Chuttan and Murada 
he would find that they were not guilty of the offence with which 
they stood charged, and would direct their acquittal and immediate 
release. Tika and Nathu should be discharged from their bonds 
and Ahsan Ali forthwith released. 

Mr. Justice Straight said : I concur in the very clear, cogent and 
exhaustive judgment of my brother Knox and in the orders that 
he has proposed. I cannot leave this ease, however, without adding 
one or two observations. I11 no sense did I for one moment en- 
tertain a doubt as to the intellectual capacity and perfect honesty 
of the learned Judge who tried this ease. What I did say in the 
order I originally passed calling for an explanation, and what I 
repeat now, after having read that explanation, is that the Legisla- 
ture passes statutes of procedure for the purpose of their provisions 
being observed by the courts, and not for the purpose of judges 
of this court or any other court, or Magistrates on various occasions, 
seeking to drive a coach and six through the provisions of the Act, 
and when found fault with for doing so, saying that after all they 
are mere matters of form. I have now spent twenty-six years of 


my life in courts of justice, and may claim some experience of the 
practice of rhese courts, and I certainly never found that the in- 
terests of justice, let alone the interests of accused persons, were 
advanced or benefited by slackness and carelessness in procedure. 
The learned Judge in the view he has expressed in his explanation 
imagines, apparently, that he occupies the post in which he is to 
take cognizance of all wrong-doings and offences committed, irres- 
pective of necessary and regular steps being taken which the statute 
of criminal procedure provides. It is to be hoped that in future 
eases in discharging the duties of the important office he fills that 
he will follow the law as laid down and not what he thinks should 
be the law of the land. — The Pioneer , August 5, 1891. 

THE CEYLON SUPREME COURT AND THE 
CE YLON OBSER VER. 

CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

On Tuesday, the 30th June, the Supreme Court ordered a rule 
to be issued calling on Messrs. A. M. and J. Ferguson proprietors of 
the “ Ceylon Observer” to appear and shew cause why they should 
not be committed for contempt of that court, in having published 
letters which imputed motives to the Supreme Court in its recent 
cooly decisions. The editors of the paper promptly apologised. 
The Court accepted the apology and discharged the rule with the 
following remarks from the Chief Justice. 

The Chief Justice said that he and his brother judges had 
deliberated upon this matter and in reference to this rule which 
they had seen fit to issue upon the editors of the “ Observer, ” 
calling upon them to show cause why they should not be punished 
for contempt of court, the judges felt that in a matter of this kind, 
where the editors of a public paper took upon themselves to publish 
in the columns of their paper a letter coming, as it would appear 
to do, not from the editors themselves, but from a person who migj'* 
be one of their constituents or who might take a particular interest 
in a matter which was before the public, when they undertook to 
allow their columns to be used by such persons, they assumed the 
sole responsibility of the person or persons who might write the 
letters. Now in this instance the editors of the paper had come 
candidly forward and said “ we do assume that responsibility ; we 
recognise the fact that in inserting those letters vve ourselves were 
assuming the responsibility which an anonymous writer had avoided 
under the anonymous signature which he appended to the letter.” 
The judges had in most cases felt it would be their duty to publiclv 
assert that persons could not in this anonymous way either libel 
individuals, or courts of justice, nor any one, and their first im- 
pression in this case was that, until the Editors of the “ Ceylon 
Observer” had put that court in a position to deal with a person 

who had thus so grossly libelled the judges and so grossly libelled 

that court by imputations which could not be true, it would be 
their duty to hold the editors liable until they were in that position. 
His learned brothers and himself had very carefully considered the 
candid and ample manner in which the editors had come forward at 
once to assume that responsibility, and to make themselves liable for 
it, and to state to the court the reasons which they had given that 
the judges should consider what had been done by the editors was 

sufficient vindication, nor only of the rights of the court, but was 

sufficient to relieve themselves also from the grave accusation 
which rested upon them of having wilfully cast an imputation upon 
i lie judges, which they themselves had .been the first to say could 
not be justified. Under these circumstances the judges had de- 
cided to accept the apology that had been tendered, whicn had been 
tendered spontaneously and which had been candidly tendered ; but 
they did wish to point out that, whilst it should be, and was, the 
endeavour of the judges of that court that their judicial acts should 
be canvassed, and in every possible way reviewed by the public, 
whose servants they were, the motives which actuated them on that 
bench should not be attributed to be mean, low, or corrupt, and 
they should not be accused of mean and disreputable conduct. It 
was there where the libel began, it was there where the injury was 
done to the courts of justice; and it must be remembered that, in 
a country like this, if the integrity of the courts ol that colony was 
not insured to the public, the courts had better be closed. He was 
quite sure it was the opinion of all good men that it was not good 
to impeach the character of the judges, and therefore, in now ac- 
cepting the ample apology which had been tendered spontaneously 
and freely and candidly by the editors of the “Observer,” they at the 
same time felt that it was unfortunate that gentlemen, if they were 
gentlemen, under the security of anonymous signatures, might 
throw upon the editors of the public press the responsibility which 
had been thrown upon the defendants in this case, and which had 
subjected them undoubtedly to a great deal of discomfort and an- 
noyance, and which had resulted in the proceedings which the 
judges thought it right, and their duty, to make public as they had 
made them public. If that court was a corrupt court, it should no 
longer exist ; if it was not a corrupt court, it was the bounden duty 
of every citizen to uphold it, and to respect it in every possible wav. 
With these observations they discharged the respondents — Tb? 
Ceylon Patriot , July 10, 1891. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

beechmts pills 

A REuniversally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pam in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shoitness of Bieath, 
Constiv^, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
IJisturbM Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

■J) EEC HA M’S PILLS The first dose will 

give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH AGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u 1 d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or iriegularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d lohust health. 
This has been pioved 
by thousands who 
have tiled them, and 
found t It e benefits 
which aie ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaited Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
der of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
deis on the most im- 
pmtant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They st lengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, lestoie the long 
lost complexion, bung 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of tiie human frame. 
Theseate facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine m 
/, he World. 
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Sole Aof.nts for India: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot , Clive Street , 
CALCUTTA : 


\T0TICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
^ & Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 

sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates : — 9 %d. site 8 annas per box. U \)id. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s <)d, site 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeeper can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. * 


FOR SALE: A BARGAIN. 

A Steam Launch, composite built, measuring 
65' x 9. The hull and engines of this Launch 
me almost new ; the launch is fitted with an 
extensive cabin ; and is one of the fastest boats 
in the river. The Launch will not easily cap- 
size aiyi will make a very fine pleasure boat. 
This is a good opportunity to any native gentle- 
man anxious to secure a really good Launch. 

W. E. STARLING, 
lo, Bow Bazar Lane. 

• FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one nna t 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deltvcied by 

Sir A. Scnble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’hle Ran Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man N ulkar, C I.E., 

The Ilon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administi ation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Peis and Ray yet , 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chandhuri, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic l 'ractitioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Maheudra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Hoimcnpa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAND DUTT’S STREET, 

( Rendon Street \) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Rally Prosano Dev, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane*. 


' IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BV 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis dr* Ray yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subsenbers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Ray yet, 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


TIIE AGE OF CONSENTB1LL. 

m HE following publications by the Calcutta 
JL Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their ofjee, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbkadhan Vy avast a by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeh Rijya (a Sanskiit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., in.., Piofessor of Sanskiit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the Piesident of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis dr* Ray yet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varmn, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Ravyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

In Pamphlet , Price 7 annas 


or 6 copies for a Rujipp, 
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TJERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
I Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leurotrhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Inteimn- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, MerrutiaL 
Eruptions and Choleia and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabiiajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and tnpidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures aie constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars qf the disease, Unani 
Hakim Khedoyn.ith Mmtra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 

Holloway's Ointment and Pills. -'Abscesses, 
Erysipelas, Piles.-- Unvat) mg success attends 
all who tieat these diseases accoidmg to the 
simple printed dire* lions wrapped round each 
pot and box. They are invaluable to the young 
and timid, whose bashfulness sometimes en- 
dangers life. Though apparently local, diseases 
of this nature are essentially blood diseases, 
but a little attention, moderate pet severance, 
and trifling expense will enable the most diffi- 
dent to conduct any rase to a happy issue 
without exposing secret infirmities to any one. 
The Ointment checks the local inflammation 
and alleviates the throbbing pains. These 
directions also clearly point out when and how 
Holloway’s Pills are to be taken, that their pm 1- 
fying and regulating powers may assist r>y 
adjusting and strengthening the constitution. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watihes Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEIOE ES. e- 8 . 



A strong .'teem ate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Kims 30 Horns with one winding, short wind. 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk secondhand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaiicd by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent vaiiation in extremes of tem- 
peiatme. Price ... ... 1 3 O 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who safer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS^ 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACKACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest temedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too reinatkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTH AC H E ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-thioat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
| ed as 


Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two yeais’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moling H. myah ot 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaiied during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eai lings, Eardiops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, E111- 
eialds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ling at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOM BAY. 


Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 0 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of ippaiis, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bary including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen f*>i our jobbing dept , 
our ( haiges aie based upon the very lowest 
< alculalions. 

Y. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Watcrbnry Watch Depot , 
37, Musjidbaii-stieet, Calcutta. 


The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pi onmim ed a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its iutiinsic vntue, it has achieved 
a wide-spioad popnlanty which no similai pie* 
patation has ever befoie attained. 

Sold in Hot lies at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of nil respectable chemists 
throughout the wnild. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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J EYES’ “ PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases. ■ 
It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phcie and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

K^UAI.I.V USEFUL TO 
ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vcnnin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL. 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 
It kills green fly, red spider, tin ips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, See. 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Single or sample Copy,, ••• » °‘S 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adveruseinents(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; aie charged oy the 
space taken up, at tne rate of 4 annas a line 
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Special rates for Contracts. 
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Ks. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) t° 
be directed to “The Manager," and Literary 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 
Reprinted from the Madras edition of 1849. 

[ Continued from page jS 6 . ] 

Oh !— who can look upon the plain, 

Where sleep the glorious-mighty slain, — 

Brave hearts that for their country bled, 

And read upon their eyes tho’ seal’d, 

The proud defiance there reveal’d, 

Lit by each spirit ere it fled— 

Or, mark the fierce disdain that lies, 

Upon their lips and yet defies,— 

Unquench’d by Death,— like the last ray, 

Of the set sun, still lingering there, 

As if too loath to pass away, 

Hut scorch and blast with lightning glare,— 

Nor feel his blood within his vein, 

Rage like the tempest-stirred main, 

As if to burst— to gush— to flow— 

And sweep away fair Freedom’s foe, — 

Nor madly long to wield the brand, 

To save— defend his Native Land,— 

Nor sigh his heart’s best blood to shed, — 

And make on glory’s lap his bed ! 

”Twas thus they felt— the warriors brave, 
Husteena nurs’d but for the grave ! 

”Twas thus they felt— and thus they died, 

As well beseemed their warrior pride,— 

Rut wild and dire the tide of war, 

Had roll’d on conquest-wheeled car, 

And fierce the foe whose ruthless creed, 

Taught he but wins the Heaven’s brightest meed, 
Who shrinks not— never fears to bleed ! 

Days, months have pass’d, and feebler grown, 
She stands alas ! — as one alone, 

’Midst serriedcanks of foe-men fell, 

Who aim her fall and aim but well.— 

A boundless grave — a widening tomb, 

Where all is wilderness and gloom,— 

Where rending sob— and mournful sighs— 

The widows’ and the orphans’ cries.— 

The parting spirits’ farewell groan, 

The wounded, writhing warriors’ moan, 

Fall darkly on the startled car, 

And freeze the bravest heat with fear ! 

And hope hath fled— and bleak despair, 

Is on her brow — deep darkling there, 

Such as unnerves the boldest hand, 

And blunts the edge of sharpest brand ! 

Yes— she must fall— and when again, 

Yon Moon asserts his silver reign, 


She’ll smile on crumbling— blackened tow’r, 
And ruin’d dome, — blood-delug’d bovv'r ! 
And when yon stars which look so blight, 
Shall gem again the locks of Night, 

T hey’ll shine like lamps lit in the gloom, 

Of some datk, lonely, silent tomb, 

Whete midst the wild and desert-scene, 
Sleeps — lowly sleeps— an eastern queen! 

Within Husteena’s tow’r-crowu’d wall, 

And in his dim — tho’ goigeous hall, 

Upon the proud, gem-studed thione. 

Which soon must cease to be his own, 

The Rajah sits,— and small the band, 

Doth ’round in moody silence stand, 

As if each fear’d to bieathe the thought, 
Within his bosom wtdly wiought ! 

4 We pait, brave fi lends, —there is a clime, 
4 Beyond the rolling tide of Time, — 

4 A sweet and blight and blissful shore, 

4 Where we shall meet to part no more ! — 

* Nay- -let not maiden tears bedew 
‘The wartior cheek of sterner hue : 

4 Yes— we must part, a fiery grave, 

4 Must blaze o’er linn who dies no slave 1 
4 Ye know the rest— faiewell ! —and now’— 
Why came that shade upon his brow, 

As on he hastened from his throne, 

And vanish’d from th.it hall alone? 

As o’er some deseit, dreary plain,— 

Grim Desolation’s wide domain, 

The silver sands’ bright sun-nuts’d child,* 
So beautiful— so sweetly wild— 

Oft to the thirsty pilgrim’s eye, 

Displays her luting witcheiy, 

And becks him on with promised bliss, 

To cool his lips with liquid kiss, 

Till solemnly dim Twilight gray, 

Frowns her to nothingness away, 

And on her dupe, thus spell betray’d 
Doth spread a soft and dewy shade, 

And gently fan his burning brow, 

With balmy breath,— so welcome now, 

And in soft, soothing accents tell, 

Of that wild witch, so bright yet fell, 

Who, when she smil’d and seem’d to save 
But led him to a hideous grave ! 


* The Mirage is not unknown in India. Elphinstone, in describing 
his passage through the Great Desert, says, “On the 25th November, 
we matched twenty-seven miles to two wells in the Desert. In the 
way we saw a most magnificent mirage.”— Historical and descriptive 
Account of British India. Vol. III., 201. 


^Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convemen 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will he 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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Thus on Life’s darksome vale, the ray 
Of hope will falsely light the way, 

And deck dim Future’s brow afar, 

With many a gay and light-eyed star, 

'Till cold Reality, as fiir-browM Light, 
Dispels the rainbow dreams of Night,— 
Unveils her face, and calls Despair, 

To crush the vision false but fair I 
Oh then, how cold the solitude, 

Comes on the bosom’s starry mood,— 

How bleak, O God ! ’tis then to feel, 
There’s nought above, — below, — can heal, 
Or, even lull the bleeding breast, 

To sweet and calm — tho’ short-liv’d rest ! — 


News and Our Comments. 

Lord Lansdownehas thoroughly shaken oft* the effects of influenza and 
lias gone to Muhasu for a change, 

* 

• # 

Mr Dennis FitzPatiick, before assuming charge of the Lieutenant- 
Government of the Punjab, goes home on leave in October. During 
his absence, Mr. T. G. Cbichele-Plowdcn, Commissioner of the 
Beirut*, will act the British Resident at Hyderabad. The Englishman 
< ontradicts the rumour that Sir John Ware Edgar, Chief Sccietary to 
the Government of Bengal, has been selected for the Hyderabad Re- 
sident y when Sir Dennis vacates the place. The news ought to be 
tine, at any rate. Sir John would make an excellent Resident at 
Hyderabad, 

• • 

The Pioneer is enabled to announce that the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India legaiding the Manipur piinces, was unanimous. 

* 

* * 

Hari Maiti, the cause of the Consent Act and of the new politico- | 
religious fervour among a certain section of our community, ha 9 been 

released fioni jail, on completion of his term of imprisonment. 

# 

• • 

The famous Jain defamation case has taken a new turn. It has crop- 
ped up in the High Court in civil guise, with the tables turned. A plaint 
has been fded against the prosecutors in the defamation case in which 
the Jm y acquitted Cluittei put Sing and a nolle prosequi was enteted 
against the others. The acquitted defendant claims ’tupecs two lacs as 
damages against Inder Chand Nahatta, Hood Sing and Bissen Chand 
Doodoua lor malicious prosecution. 

Mr. C. J. Lyall and Dr. Lethbridge made a report on the Andamans 
penal settlement. In ronsideimg that leport, the Government of India 
h.^e decided that only life convicts shall be transported, that there is 
no necessity for le-tianspoiiuig convicts fiom l'oit Blair to Indian 
jails to complete the last two months of their sentences. Theie will 
he classification of ciiminals, habitual nimriuls being segregated 
as much as possible. Females will be absolutely segregated. The 
commission have found that moie women aie wanted in Port Blair as 
wives for self-suppoi ting convicts. The Government of India have 
accoidmgly oidered the sending of women eligible for maniage and 
sentenced to seven yeais’ or more transportation, the conditions of 
maniage being the same as with female life convicts after live years* 
good conduct m jail. 

Ten years ago, a Biahman girl of seven years, now a pupil in the 
MahurnuVs School, Mysoie, was man ted to a boy of twelve. Shortly 
after marriage he disappeared, and was not heatd of till lecently. It 
was rumoured that the boy was living at Benates. The mother of the 
gul anived there in search of the boy and brought him to Mysore. Al- 
though the mother-mdaw was satisfied that he was the lost son-in-law, 
the bi other of the boy disclaimed his identity and refused to ac- 
knowledge. him as his brother. The mother of the girl was not dis- 
suaded by such disclaimer but celebrated the nuptials of hei daughter. 

# 

• # 

AT the opening of the Antrim Assizes on the 13th July, the Chief 
Justice, Sir Peter OBiien, complimented the city of Belfast on the in- 


duction of crime to the veiy smallest dimensions, and its advance by* 
leaps and bounds in trade, commerce and population. Mr. Justicr 
Murphy opened the Carrickfergus Assizes only to receive a pair of 
white gloves from the Sheiiff, for there was no case to try. 

» * • 

Three of the prisoners in Lower Bengal are put down as “highly 
educated.” Whereupon a Madras law paper exclaims “Are these 
giaduates, and was it the necessity of maintaining B. A. dignity nn 
an empty pocket which led them into the House of Correction? 1 ' D 
poveity alorte reponsihle for all crimes ? Can there never be an unjust 
conviction or a conviction on a false charge. Does residence in jad 
always presuppose dishonesty or crime ? It is not the residence bur 
the cause that leads to it that should be considered in condemning. 
Are we to believe that the educated of the Southern Piesidency aie 
never in prison, except when they arc poverty-stricken? According to 
our contempoi ary, wealth goe9 beyond Chanty. It not only covers a 
multitude of sins but all serious offences. 

#** 

At St. Petersburg, a family physician, after several prescriptions, drew 
out a powerful one which, so he informed the husband of the patient, 
he hoped would cure her. The wile, however, died in spite of the 
poweiful medicine, and the husband, who was led to hope for the re- 
coveiy of the wife, labelled the physician on the tomb of the patient. 
He hung the piescuption. upon the cross “as the medicine she died 
of.” Tins enraged the doctor, and he flew into Con 1 1 suing the widower 
for defamation. Whatever the lesult of the suit, the lesson taught by 
the soi rowing husband cannot be lost. It is a warning to all against 
laismg false hopes for pui poses of trade — to put money in ones puise. 
At the same time, the doctor acted humanly when he gave hopes of 
recoveiy. That kept up the husband’s hopes and prevented his seeking 
another doctor. He would have been miserable and have cursed the 
doctoi, if he had been told that there was no hope of recovery. Tii.it 
is ttie weakness of human nature, and they are truly gieut who are 
above it. But how few are they ? Yet it is this weakness that 
perpetuates the umveisal baud. 

# 

• • 

A 1. ady at Pau has left, at her death, a bundled thousand franc* fur 
any person of whatever nationality who, in ten years, shall discover 
the means of communicating with a star or planet and receive a 
reply from the same. The testator particularly names Mais. She 
hei self had devoted all her life to the attempt. It were interesting to 

know how far she preseived to the last “unfraciured integrity of limbs.” 

» 

# • 

At the banquet given by the Queen-Empress to the Empeior, the 
guests dined olf golden ihalis. The gold plate used on the occasion 
was woiili neatly four crores of Rupees (,£30,00,000). That is like 
Majesty of England and India and the owner of the Kohinoor. 

*>** 

1'he Police in India are famous for their discreet valour— their remaik- 
able success in avoiding danger in a service wheiein much difficult 
woik is oiten not only thrown upon, but expected of, them. In other 
couiitnes, such avoidance is not so easy. In Eutope, America and 
Austialasia, it is a piofession of hard emerpiize. In ceiiaiu distiic^ 
and localities, poor Bobby acts with his life in his hand. What soit 
of men and manneis the Polite have to meet in the West, may be 
imagined from the following glimpse of life in Kentucky 

“ An extiaoiMmaiy attempt was made yesterday (July 17) by a gang 
() f disiepuiable ch. nuclei* who frequent Gun spungs, a low dunking 
and gambling lesoit just outside tins city, to effect the wholesale 
assA^maUtm of the niembeis of the Midtllesbio’ police foice, and a 
stirimg encounter between the officeis of the law and the despeiadoes 
took place. A plot seems to have been deliberately concocted to 
cmiup Bie police into an ambush and mui tier them, A gang of about 
1 r m cn weic stationed along t he Louisville Nashville taihoad. They 
were all aimed with Winchester nfles, and when the police appealed 
two of the Indians opened fiie upon them. Chief Constable Maples, 
wnh a posse of constables, set out in pursuit of ihese men, who weie 
named Gill's Johnson anti Frank Kossimus. They had not proceeded 
far befoie they found themselves in the middle of the ambush which 
had been piepaied foi them, and an exciting skirmish ensued. Over 
100 shuts weie exchanged. Special oflicei Doisey Williams was shot 
tin, nigh both thighs, and Patrolman Todeker was shot in the leg. ^ The 
police weie woisted in the encountei, and weie fmced to letire. liny 
1 etui ned to this city, and a fiesh expedition against the desperadoes 
was organised without loss of time. About a bundled citizens, arinec 

with tides, set out in puisuit, and, after scouring the counuy in alt 

dnections, a paity of them suddenly came upon Joimson and Rossi- 
j urns at a sh.it p bend of the road. Both men instantly look aim will* 
their Wmchcstei nfles and fired. The pursueis fired buck* a-ivd alter 
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.diout seventy shots had been discharged, the ruffians took to the bush. 
Rossiimn was caught a few minutes later, and seeing that his com- 
Miles had been captured, Johnson surrendered himself, and both men 
weie lodged in jail. The affair created great popular indignation, and 
n party of citizens resolved to take the law into their own hanas. At 
im early hour in the morning a large body of men, disguised with 
masks, entered the jailer’s sleeping ap.utment, and placing pistols to 
lus head demanded the keys of the prison. These were given up by 
1 heir terrified custodian. The crowd then made their way to the 
cell in which Rossimus was confined, opened it, and took the prisoner 
1 mt. They led him to a bridge hard by, and there shot him, fairly 
nddling his body with bullets. A rope was then fastened round the 
dead man’s neck, and the corpse was swung over the side of the 
bridge, where it remained until 7 o’clock, when it was cut do\yn.” 

• 

• • 

We do not intend to notice— at this stage, at all events— the cruel, and, 
m some cases, we are afraid, wilful, misrepresentation with which our 
notices of the two eminent Bengalis who have lately passed away have 
been received. For giving proper direction to our countrymen and 
moderating tiie high fever of blind lip-appreciation now 1 aging, we 
piefer to prescribe in the language of our soberer contemporaiies. 
The following discriminate passage is from the contribution of ‘‘ A 
Bengali Journalist/* to the columns of the Indian Spectator of 
Bombay 

“ Hero worship is a good thing no doubt, but it is difficult for many 
not to see the faults of a hero. Our late lamented heroes, Rajendia- 
l.ila and Vidyasagar, have, 1 am glad to see, many worshippers among 
us, but with the inevitable weakness of an idolatrous people they re- 
fuse to see the shortcomings of the objects of their love and veneration. 
That they abstain from shewing the weaknesses of the great depaited 
may have some justification, but when some of them speak approvingly 
of these weaknesses they betray that they are without that balance of 
mind which may, at any moment, drive a hero-worshipper down to the 
of idolatry. The most devout hero-worshipper must have the 
calmness to realise that the greatest of our heroes must have a daik 
side of their character, and that the bright side is, in fact, rendered the 
bnghter when lepresented in juxtaposition with its counterpart of 
daikness, however deep it may be, so that they may know that the 
world must yet wait long for a perfect mau to appear.” 

There are in that paragraph both conscience and judgment — 
qualities which are becoming rarer every day in our journalism. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Arthe Mansion House, Lord Salisbuiy, alluding to the aspect of 
foreign affairs, said that he “never knew a period when there was less 
foreign difficulty or trouble to ripple the tianqml surface of the time.” 
While making that statement, he felt that the stcicotyped assutance 
of peace— -the byword of Kings and ministers— was not sufficient, and 
to emphasise that he meant only peace, he immediately said : “It is, 
perhaps, a dangerous observation to make, for that was piecisely the 
observation that I believe* Lord Hammond made to Lord Granville a 
few days before the Franco-German War. Without attending to that 
ominous reflection, I will repeat that I never knew European politics 
•so tranquil as they are now.” Further on, he says : “ Ho not pay too 
much attention to the talk that you may have heard of alliances and 
treaties for us. We have a simple rule. Our allies Ate all those who 
wish to maintain territorial distribution as it is without tisking any 
fnghtful dangers or the ternble arbitrament of war. Our allies are 
all those who desire peace and good-will. During the years we have 
been in office, to maintain that has been our principal object, and the 
letrospect that so far we have been successful in manuaming it will 
not be among the least satisfactory which will attend om ministerial 
experience.” 

The Congress of Hygeine and Demogiaphy closed on the 17th. 
The leading delegates had a reception by the Queen at Osborne on the 
14th. The Native delegates and Native Princes were specially thanked 
by Mr. Douglas Galton for their support. The question of hygeine in 
India was discussed on the 13th at a special meeting under the pre- 
sidency of Sir M. Grant Duff. He urged that it was essential for 
Native feeling to be in unison with the European in improving sanita- 
tion. Sir William Moore presented a hopeful sketch of sanitary pro- 
gress in India, specially referring to the spread of vaccination. Sur- 
geon Major Hendley deprecated elaborate Western systems as irritating 
to Native sentiment. Mr. Holt Hallet, at the demographic section, 
drew a dark picture of Indian factory operatives, which the Native 


delegates repudiated. The Special Meeting of the Congress resolved 
upon the formation of a tropical section at future Congresses for fuller 
discussion of sanitation and disease in tiopical countries. 

The long expected French Squadron, passing Dover on the 18th, 
arrived in the Solent on the 19th, and received a hearty welcome. The 
English welcome was not less enthusiastic than that to the German 
Emperor who had preceded the fleet. The Queen herself cordially 
received the Admiral and officers at Osborne on the 20th, and there 
was the same evening at the same palace a grand banquet in honor 
of the visitors. The Admiial had his seat on the left hnd M. Wad- 
dington on the right of Her Majesty. The officers will be specially 
honored by admittance to parts of the Arsenal and Dockyard fiom 
which foreigners are usually excluded. The French press aic delighted 
with the English reception of the Fiench fleet. They at once jump 
to the delightful conclusion that England is not partial to Germany — 
God help them ! 

A TERRIULE cyclone passed over Martinique. No less than 12 vessels, 
chiefly French-owned, foumleied. Every house in the town of St. 
Piene, the coinmeicial capital 0/ the island, was wrecked. Sixty 
persons are known to have perished— a large proportion. 



The curtain has diopped on Manipur. Maharaja Kula Chandra 
and the Senapati Angao Sena are on their way to the Andamans. 
Their departure from Manipur was as secret as the hanging of 
Senapati Tikendrnjit and the Tongal General was open. While all 
possible publicity was given to the execution of the latter, the de- 
putation of the fotiner was most secretly planned and carried out. 
At 11 O’clock on the night of Wednesday the 19th August, the 
Maharaja, the Senapati and the man who led the attack on the Resi- 
dency were taken out of prison and handed over to a parly of the 
2nd Gooikhas, 200 ufLs under Major Newell, and marched off at 
midnight to Sengtnai, which they leached the next day, and then, 
after a short rest, wei e taken to Kaitemabi, the second camp from 
Manipur on the Kohuna road. The Maharaja was allowed a pony 
to ride, one sepoy leading the animal and two mote marching by the 
side. The Sen.ipiti and the leader of the attack weie joined together 
by hand-cuffs. There was not a single Mampuii to witness the 
exodus of the pmices. The moon shone blight and full. 

* The silent moon, the silent moon 

Caieering now through cloudless sky ! 

All ! who can tell what vaticd scenes 
Have passed beneath her placid eye 
Since Inst to light this waywaid eaith 
Sue walked in tianqml beauty foith. 

CIVILIZATION as it biecds new diseases laises unheaid of mimes or 
rather methods theieof. The last mail bungs news of the narrow 
escape of some of the highest in Fiance,— the Home Mmistei, the 
Colonial Undei -Seciet iry, and the Ducc’or of the Colonial Sanitary 
Service, with their respective families, fiom a hmnblo death by the 
most dastardly assassination. On the 3 31 cl July, these nflirets — M. 
Constans, M. Etienne, and Dr. Tie ille — 1 eceived by post a packet 
each. The last two — t he Undei -Secietaiy for the Colonies and the 
Director of the Colonial Sanitaiy Scivire -did not caie to open 
theirs. Only Mr. Const. ins, the Minister of t he Interioi’s packet was 
opened. As the diieclmn on the p.uccl was indistinct, so on opening 
the packet it was found to contain a hook with a soiled cover. Luckily, 
the book was not opened by inquisitive Eve. And thus was tin.* family 
and house of Adam saved. Suspicion being excited, parcel and all 
were sent to the Town Labm.Uoiy, where it was discovered that the 
book had had a quantity of lotter-pi ess in the middle removed and a 
sardine tin introduced in the place containing the explosive, much 
used in percussion caps, called fulminate of met cut y, together with 
idiot. The thing was so arranged that the veiy opening of the volume 
would have been followed by a tremendous explosion, destroying the 
whole house and all its inmates. It is a great pity that the sum ce of 
this bloodthirsty trick has not been Hared. Assassination in geneial 
is base enough, but here it is of the basest, most cowardly, as not 
inclining the slightest risk. There is no safety to civilization unless 
this soil of dime be made difficult and assured of punitiou. 
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On the 27th July, the conduct of Mr. Atkinson, M.P., for Boston, who 
had been labouring under the imputation of having frivolously 
challenged a division on Friday the 24th July, was brought before 
the House by the Speaker who, after relating the circumstances, com- 
plained of the member’s rudeness to him. Mr. Atkinson had sent 
letters questioning the 1 truth of the minutes of the House, protesting 
against the persecution with which he was treated while his motion 
respecting the Speaker’s discourtesy was pending, and ending with a 
threat to appeal to the Press unless he received a satisfactory answer 
by a given lime. For himself, the Speaker could not go on endur* 
ing the insult** which he had been treated to during the whole of 
the previous week. He had done his best to abate the scandal by seek- 
ing the good offices of the gentleman’s friends, hut to no purpose. He 
had no other resource left than to put the matter in the hands of the 
House. Mr. Atkinson, as before, complained of the conduct of the 
officials of the House. If he had been rude to the Speaker, that was 
without intention, and he apologised for it. But he would not be 
browbeaten, as he was ready to go with his grievance to his constituents 
for re-election. He asked for a Committee of Inquiry. On the motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, seconded by Sir VV. Harcourt, 
Mr. Atkinson was suspended for the rest of the session and banished 
from the ptecients of the House. The condemned member at once 
left, leaving his friends to get him out of his hole as best they could. 
They knew their business. The usual explanations and apologies by 
third paities were offered for the erring brother who would not 
himself moderate his uncompromising tone of incrimination. The 
benevolent suggestion that the gentleman was labouring under a 
fit of temporary insanity was accepted. A plea which excuses suicide 
and mtitder, may well suffice for pardoning insolence and boisterous- 
ness in the national assembly of one of the members. The Speaker 
relented towards the week’s madman, and at last the motion was re- 
duced to one of suspension for a week, it being decided that the 
pertmbed spirit of politics wanted rest for that period. Thus it was 
adopted. 

Some of the explanations were noteworthy. Mr. Halley Stewart, in 
■support of the recommendation to merciful treatment on the ground 
that Mr. Atkinson’s conduct was an exceptional departure, said that 
Mr. Atkinson was a wild man and habitually rude to his colleagues 
and associates. In fine, it was all an Irish business. John Bull must 
have been amused at the exhibition of Paddy’s bull. 

There is panic in Madras on account of cholera. Several cases 
have occurred in Black Town. The Regimental Lines at Washcrinan- 
petta are not free. Several coolies have deserted the Emigration Depot 
at Causemode. In four days, from Thursday to Sunday the 16th 
August, there were 14 deaths among prisoners in the Penitentiary. 
The Criminal Sessions of the High Court was postponed from Friday 
the 14th to Monday the 17th, anil, on Saturday the 15th, the court 
buildings were thoroughly cleaned and washed out. and fumigated with 
sulphur and tar to keep out the invasion of the dread disease. 

IN' Madias, they have requisitioned the Sheriff for a public meeting to 
protest against the Bill to extend the juiisdiction of the local Court of 
Small Causes, introduced in the Supreme Legislative Council anil 
referred to Select Committee. 

WE read in the Madras Standard \ in the News letter dated Madura, 
Augnst 12, that in the great Sivaganga Zemindary, the relations between 
the lessees and the rayyets are strained. The former want, by means 
of new pattahs, to curtail the existing rights of the tenantry— the latter 
resist. The result is the institution of suits, prosecutions and other 
proceedings against the rayyets. The rayyets too have combined to 
meet them. Negotiations for compromise have been opened. 

They talk of the establishment, in the Rooms of the British Indian 
Association, of a native Press Association under the presidency of the 
Secretary of the B. I. A., Sarvadhicari Bahadur. Such a society was 
founded at Delhi during the Imperial Assemblage. Is the new 
society to supersede the old organization of native editors ? Life is 
proverbially short, but the life of these and similar associations which 
start up every day with every passing breath of baffled patriotism 
or ambitious whim, is the shortest on record. They are born to be 
buried— betimes. The birth is grandiloquently announced in the 
tapers, and— you hear no more of them. The new Association may 
uotbjstify its existence, but it may justify a new law. 


Pundita Ramabai, Superintendent of the Sharada Sadan, Poona, 
has withdrawn her charge of defamation against Mr. Shankar 
Vishwanath Kelker, editor and printer of the local vernacular news- 
paper, Poona IVaibhav \ on the following apology tendered by the 
editor : — 

“Pundita Ramabai.— In wiiting the article compl ained by you as 
defamatory I assure you that I had no intention of hurting your feel, 
ings and injuring your reputation. I find, however, that I have unin- 
tentionally done wrong in using those expressions, for which 1 admit 
there was no justification, and for which I express my sincere regret. 

I fmther promise not to offend in like manner again. 1 agree to publish 
this letter in the next issue of my paper.— I am yours sincerely, S. V. 
Kelkar.” ~ 

The Magistrate, Mr. Plunkett, was disposed to take the case up 
under section 504 of the Indian Penal Code, the section of intentional 
insult with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, the punishment 
for which is the same as under the defamation sections, except that 
imprisonment under section 504 may be of either description. Mi. 
Sydenham Smith, on behalf of the Pundita, contended that it was a 
case of pure and gross defamation. The accused had used the 
most abominable language towards a lady of respectable and high 
character, intentionally to hurt her feelings and injure her reputation, 
and it was a direct and deliberate attack upon her reputation. Nor 
was it the 1st, the 2nd, the 3rd, the 4th, or even the 10th occasion that 
the accused had used objectionable language towards her. Mr. Bal 
Gangadhur Tilak, for the defence, was not prepared to admit either 
annoyance or defamation until the complainant was examined and 
cross-examined. This statement, Mr. Smith contended, was itself an 
insult to the Pundita. The Magistrate was still of opinion that section 
504 applied and suggested a compromise, which was agreed ugny, 
after repeated conferences. At Poona, they are not evidently carried 
away by mere words. 


During the late visit, the Emperor astonished the natives by his 
English— so different from the jargon in that direction of other princely 
visitors. It is not only unexceptionable for grammar and sound in- 
idiom but, what is most remarkable of all, accurate in pronunciation and, 
above all, native in accent. Wonder upon wonder, it is now added 
that the Kaiser’s written English is as good as his spoken. The explana- 
tion has since been offered. English is both his and his mother’s 
mother-tongue. His mother, the Empress Frederick, herself an English 
lady, a daughter of the reigning house, at the time she was Crown 
Princess, made it a rule to converse with her son every day for however 
short a time in English. For sometime, too, he had an English tutor. 
These little facts scarcely account for the phenomenon. 


The literature of Light Science has sustained a distinct loss in the 
death of the Rev. J. G. Wood. Who has not heard of Single-speech 
Hamilton? Mr. Wood was virtually a single-book author, having 
exhausted himself as it were in the publication which ^rew him out 
of obscurity. But herein he has been preceded by many greater than 
he. Ceivantes, Rabelais, and Butler a mo fig gay writers and Buckle 
among the gi ave, are each famous on the strength of one perform- * 
anee. Like theirs, Mr. Wood’s single peiformance was very good of 
its kind. II is Homes without Hand* did more to popularise the study 
of Natuial Ilistoiy than any other work in the language. 

Mr. Alexander Young relates the following anecdote 

“I recall some informal talks which the deceased naturalist 
gave at the St. Botolph Club, as throwing light on the uses of rather 
unpopular creauires, such as the cockroach and the moth. The 
sketches which he made, in different coloured chalks, of the interior 
economy of the former insect gave me a new idea of its adaptation to 
its mission as a scavenger, and a story which he told of its bibulous 
propensities clearly indicated a link between cockroaches and men. 
Mr. Wood was called upon by his neighbour Mr. Sims Reeves to 
throw light upon the mysterious disappearance of the champagne 
from the bottles in cellar, which he found nearly empty, though the 
cm ks had apparently not been tampered with. The observant natur- 
alist declared that the wine had been extracted by cockroaches, who 
had inserted their feelers at the side of the coiks. On setting a watch 
in the wine-cellar, Mr. Wood’s solution of the mystery was confirmed. 
Some cockroaches were caught in the suction act ; others were seen 
crawling away in a fuddled condition and others were lying about 
in a state of intoxication.” 

One can scarcely help feeling a respect for these repulsive repre- 
sentatives of the grovelling feathery tribe. Their taste is certainly 
supetior to that of many members of humanity. From our early days 
we were acquainted with bovine bacchanals, grave philosophers who 
went their way with light hearts if heavy steps, or simply lounged 
away iu blissful imcoucern. Before the cottcemratioo of the naanufac- 
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ture of rum at a single state distillery at or near the capital, there used 
to he colonies of these honest topers around each private distillery, 
sustaining their lives in patience waiting for the daily washing of the 
manufactory for their shares of Lush. That monkeys should take 
kindly to all forms of stimulation, is not to be wontjer^d at, seeing 
that the monkey is nothing but a caricature of man. Tins is the first 
time we hear of the inebriation so far down in Natuie. Ruinart is 
scarcely honored by the patronage of flies and insects. 


Unpaid or insufficiently paid letters or packets are a double nuisance. 
Not only you have to pay for them but at double the prepaid rate or 
the deficiency. There is no extra liability on an unpaid parcel. The 
cost for its carriage is the same whether paid in advance or on delivery. 
Its weight regulates the postage, not the time of payment. If any 
extra precautions are taken with regard to unpaid or insufficiently paid 
letters or packets, there is also the risk of their late delivery. The 
Post Office itself advises prepayment of correspondence intend- 
ed for delivery from a Sub or Branch office, which receives unpaid 
or insufficiently paid correspondence only through its Head Of- 
fice, even though the route may be circuitous. With the 
present development of the Post Office of India such a distinc- 
tion between a fully paid and an unpaid or insufficiently paid letter 
or packet is an anomaly. There is an advantage to the public in 
continuing the two systems, but the inconvenience of a letter for 
which you have to pay is immediate and may defeat the object 
for which the “unpaid” or “insufficient” system is maintained. 
There is no delivery without payment. Non-payment is visited 
^tfht only with the recovery of the amount due as fine but the receiver 
of the letter may be permanently punished with non-delivery of all 
subsequent articles to bis address, they not being on Her Majesty’s 
.Service. There is an impression that bearing letters are sure of their 
destination specially in the remote mofussil. We fear that is a mis- 
take. Paid or unpaid or insufficiently paid, a letter must be carried, 
and at the present day it it is an injustice to the great department 
to suppose that a letter which will bring in an additional income is 
attended to to the neglect of the one which has been fully paid 
for already. As regards carriage or delivery, one letter is as much 
the subject of care as the other. The negligence of the post peon is 
equally punishable in either case. Such is the present efficiency of 
the Post Office, that it is free to grant certificates of posting and postal 
acknowledgments. It bespeaks confidence and safe delivery. The 
extra postage for such purposes is not meant for extra care but 
extra labor. 


In our issue of August I, we noticed the project of a Government Me- 
morial over the remains of the massacred officers in the Residency 
compound at Manipur, characterising it as useless expenditure and 
giving a prejty plain hint that, in course of time, the Bntish might be 
ashamed of the whole thing. Indeed, it is a queer taste that raises 
monumeifts to disgrace and disaster. We see th.it the matter has 
attracted notice in England. Our own people there particularly have 
taken umbrage at the project. We give in another column a power- 
fully written letter of indignant remonstrance published in the Star 
of the 29th ultimo. That letter although confined to the immediate 
topic, has far wider bearings. Its tone of bitter sadness will, we are 
afraid, repel British readers, but the wise will stay to listen and profit. 
The sincerity of the writer is beyond question. 

The Native Press has by no means the monopoly of misrepresentation. 
Even the most respectable European papefc ate not abofe dealing 
in reckless assertion. The Civil and Military Gazette has just made 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga the victim of an unfounded statement. 
That paper announces that His Highness goes to the Continent next 
year. There is not the slightest foundation for the announcement. 
His Highness has never contemplated any such enterprise. Our con- 
temporary scarcely realises the gravity of its statement. It has laid 
itself liable to heavy damages. 


Lord Esml Gordon had had repeated notice of where he was riding 
himself to, but he would not mind. He has now fairly outrun the 
constable. He had been living upon his rank. He was a Kulin 
Brahman, of the English species, that is. Besides the £1,200 a year 
he enjoys under his marriage settlement, he got from poor Brown 
the father-in-law £800 a year. Pt>or Brown indeed ! Over and above 


this income of £2,000 a year, he paid for the glory reflected on him 
by an aristocratic son-in-law, during the thirteen years of the connec- 
tion, no less th in £24,664 to or for L'ord Emo<? Gordon. For all that, 
the latter has been reduced to liquidation. Nay, truth to say, for that 
very reason, he has been hurried down the Aveiuus of Koiture to ban- 
kruptcy. Such liberality as Brown’s could not but have quickly de- 
moralised the nobleman. The schedule of debts is suggestive. 

“ Tiie list of creditors includes moneylenders (£4 600), tradesmen 
(£2,000), horsedealers (£S6o), bookmakers (£765), and ‘ friends for 
money borrowed ’ (£1,132). Among the items aie : Cigars, j£l 961 
photographs, £22 jewellery, £214: wine and spoils, £106 : oysteis, 
£26; and ‘ stall in Peter borougli Cathedial,’ £125.” 

h rotn the dealings with the bookmakers, let not any of our unso- 
phisticated native readers carry off the notion that this nobleman in 
difficulties is a man of leading habits, addicted to literary pursuits. 
The schedule rather discloses a “ horsy ” character not averse to gam- 
bling. There is evidence of religion rather than reading. A large 
amount stands for stall in the neighbouring cathedral. Assuming that 
Lord Esm<5 Gordon himself regularly attended church, the question still 
remains whether he went for the service or the music there. A truly 
teligious man would scarcely leave such a debt to, or at, the church. 

A paragraph is going round to the efiect that a lecently deceased 
member of the New York bar, 

“ Roscoe Cmikling, abandoning politics for the bar, paid off all his 
debts amounting to £30,000, in a twelvemonth, and succeeded in es- 
tablishing himself in such extensive and lucrative practice that at the 
time of his death his annual income approximated £ 40,000. Men- 
tion is also made of four eminent lawyers, Robeit Sewell, Henry Clin- 
ton, John Parsons and William Cromwell, each of whom received as 
fabulously high a fee as twenty-five, thii ty, fifty and sixty thousand 
pounds respectively in four sepaiate cases in which they weie separate- 
ly engaged." 

We do not know how far the above account is free from the element 
of Transatlantic “talk talk.” It seems probable enough. Without 
hoastmg the possession of springs of oil and mountains of c'ver, 
India plays her leading l.iwyeis handsomely, not to say richly. 

In the afternoon of Monday, the 17th August, Lady Lansdowne 
opened the Simla Fine Aits Exhibition. The inaugural address was 
deliveied by General Biackenbury. There were present, among others, 
Sir Frederick Roberts and Sir James Lyall. The military member 
concluded lus address with the following gi aceful eulogy on Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne : — 

“ When I undertook to represent the Committee on this occasion, it 
was hoped that his Excellency the Viceroy would he present, and that 
the speech would be his, not mine, and that lie would instruct and 
amuse us with some of those lemaiks, pregnant with food for thought, 
and lit by flashes of humour, that have chai acterised his previous ad- 
dresses. For all our sake*,, Ins Excellency’s absence is to be greatly 
regretted ; but we must all regret it the less because we know that ho 
is enjoying a brief rest and change after an illness, for Ins recovery 
from which we heartily thank God, and after a time of special anxiety 
in public a flairs ; and because we Must that this lest will give him re- 
newed vigour to cany on the Government with that dimness, that 
fearlessness, and that independence ( ,f character of which in these 
days India has so great need. We regret his absence the less^ilso, 
because it is tire cause of your Excellency’s consenting to open tins 
Exhibition, and thus casting upon our opening < ei emony, not only 
that bright light who h shines from your exalted position, but also that 
softer and inoie chastened light which beams from your sweet and 
gracious womanhood.” • 

The two facts in the Exhibition which struck the speaker were that 
the best woik was the wmk of soldiers and that theie was so little by 
the natives of India, and thus he went 011 to inotali/e : — 

“Coupling these two facts, I am tempted to quote the lecture given 
by Rtiskin to which I just now allud-d (Ciown of Wild Olive). 
No great ait, says Rn-.km, ever yet rose on eaith but it was 
among a nation of soldiets ; there is no at l among a shepherd 
people, if it remains at p^-ace ; theie is no art among an agricul- 
tural people, d it remains at peace. Commerce is haiely consist - 
ent with fine art, but cannot pioduce it. Manufacture is not only 
unable to pioduce it, but invanably destroys whatever seeds of it 
exist. There is no great ait possible to a nation hut that which 
is based on battle. If tlu^, wnich the master say* 5 , be true, does 
it not account for the aitistic talent of our soldiers ? Does it not ac- 
count for what I fear is the case, the decadence of fine arts in India ? 
In proportion as we have brought the people from their former warlike 
habits to habits of peaceful industiy, has not their aitistic power 
decayed? Can they now produce 111 li buildings as we see at Delhi, 
Agra, and in R.ijpntana ? Are their textile f ibncs, their gold and silver- 
work, or even their carving, such as they were in the days of 
internecine war ? ” 

Nothing like leather, of course ! 

Startling as the Homoeopathic theory of medicine is, the founder 
of Homcfcopatliy himself showed how glimpses of the truth had struck 
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great mimU before him. The father of medicine in the West, Hippo- | 
c rates, in the very ,u t of founding the contrary system which to this * 
day retains its suvcicign mtl'ience on medical thought and practice, J 
admitted, however reluctantly, the tinth of the pi maple of s/mil/d j 
sunilibus cinantu Tlfc* piior IIippocratese» and Galens of the East 
in India did the same thing when they dcilaied that poison is the j 
cute for poison. Still more icmaikable is the unconscimis suppoit j 
given by the bigliet umveisal literature. The Poet and the Prophet j 
.tie twin recipients of the same spirit of inspiration. All the noblest 
ideas and giandest di-a ovaries of tire latent and liighest Civilization 
were distinctly adnmbtated m previous song ot saga. The discovery 
of America and the triumphs of the Telegraph were foretold by the 
Muses. So of the Art of 1 lealing. Shake --pea re, the encyclopedist of 
human thought and aspiration, distances in thi-> as in eveiy other 
matter all the giert masters. Some years back vve stiovved how 
Hahnemann’s do *trme of similars had been clearly anticipated by the 
English playwright who lithe Poet of all tim^s and countries, Great 
wits jump togethei, and there is no ground for surprise that the same 
claim should be piefened in behalf of another English Poet of the 
first i.rnk. The difference is that Milton speaks in prose whereas his 
swr* test Shakespe.il e, Fancy’s ( Inld, deliveis his view in his fine diama- 
tic verse. Tiie I'oeds own preface or I ntroduciion to Samson Agonistes, 
ro-it’ed “Of tli it sor t of Diamalic Poem wind) is called Tiagedy,” 
thus begins : • 

“ T: ig'uly, as it was anciently composed, hath been ever held the 
gr avest, mm ale a, and most profit. ilile of all other poems; therefore 
sard by AiMotle to be of povvei by raising pity and fear, or terror, to 
purge me mind ot those and stub like passions ; that is, to temper ami 
reduce than to jn-^r measure with a kind of delight, stirred up by read- 
ing <" seeing thosr pissions well imitated. Nor is Nntme wanting 
in h'u mui < fh-cts to make* good his assertion ; for so in physic things 
of melui.dioiy hue and ijiulity aie used against ilichuichuly, sdui 
against sour, salt to remove salt humours.” 

*1 IMC Stafen/ntn <>f August 1 8 writes ; * 

“The Anmta linear Pah i Kit % in its yestenlay’s issue, recalls an 
incident t.mnerted with lire management of the Fticnd of India 
(lining ihe e.nly davs of the Mnuily, for th° putpose of stienghtemng 
Us contention that the Government might have warned the Hait’abasi 
hefnie t»ii • • < ting the institution of ruminal proceedings against that 
jouiiiril. Dm coutempoiai y, howevei, has stated but a paitof the 
ud-'. At the time of the Mutiny, and until long aftervvauls, the Friend 
of India was the propeity of the late Mr. J. t\ M iishm.tn, and was 
published in Seiampoie. On the first outbreak of the Mutiny, the 
Fnenit published an article, entitled ‘ The Centenary of Plussey, ’ 
which elicited the letter fiom the then Home Secret, u y, published by 
our native contempm ai v. This letter was commented on in severe 
trims in the Fuend of India, in anaimle headed ‘ A Eli st War n- 
ing ; ’ and this h*d to a second tin eat fi uni the ( mvei nment, ivhirh in 
tni it was as fuely milt ised, in .til .ill it le entitled 4 A Second Warn- 
ing.' The license of the I'liend was aboul to be withdiawn when 
Mr Moshmm, vvlm had but just ictiii ned fi mil Elliope, interposed i 
and, bv I'Tiioving Mr. Meade, the editm, from his ollice, succeeded 
in *> i\ mg tin* paper from snppiession. It will thus appe ir th it it was 
mu one lint pi. nan ally thiee warning's th it were administered to that 
I no ii. i!, shew mg cleai ly the lenient y with w he h Lord Canning’s atlmims- 
ti u ion 1 1 e.i* e<| tin* pies-., even at a time of evceptmiial politn.il daugn. 
H i i the Home Otlii'e to-day been iw.ue of tins precedent, u i-, pus- 
siole that the present piosecution might not have been instituted ” 

1he> a i e ail w^ong. And it is singolai that the Fi lend of India, 
a , the Si it. \:>;an dally ptofesses to be, does not know its own ! At the 
nme of tin* Manny, Mr. Townsend lather than Mi. M ushm.m was 
the i l fc ief piopnetor. The artule “The Ontenaiy of Plassey ” did 
mu appe u “on the fust outbieak of the Mutiny,” but at its height, on 
the g;ih Jump i.'g/. Hefoie that it would have been an anaclii onism. 
Ihe ailule m which Srnet.uy lieadon’s letu*r was tritinsed was 


Government of India of the sentence of death passed 
by the Special Court on the Jubraj or “ Senapati ,r 
Tikendrajit and the Tongal General and their pub- 
lic execution at Manipur. With respect to the reign- 
ing Maharaja Kula Chandra, usually called the 
Regent, and the Prince Angao Sena, both convicted 
by the Special Tribunal, of waging war against the 
Queen and sentenced to capital punishment, the 
Governor-General in Council, while Opholding the 
justice of the Court, had, in consideration of their 
feebleness of character which rendered them tools 
| in the hands of the more powerful Jubraj, spared 
their lives, and they are already on the march to their 
islati 1-home for the rest of their lives. 'This com- 
mutation is the only effect of Mr. Manoinohan 
Glmse’s elaborate appeal in behalf of the prisoners, 
though even in this particular the Government deci- 
sion appears to have been arrived at independently. 
In these days, it is not usual, either in the East or the 
West, to execute capital punishment on political 
offenders. There are exceptions to all rules, and 
Manipur is an exceptional business. Still the Govern- 
ment of India have shown no exceptional blood- 
thirstiness on this occasion. On the contrary, there 
is every disposition to avoid unnecessary harshness. 

Mr. Ghose has no reason either for shame 
sorrow. Me did his best, and if he failed he failed in 
the impossible. It can be no reproach to any one 
that he does not perform miracles. The odds were 
tremendously against him. He had to put a good face 
on a bad business. He had a vile case, the vilenes* 
whereof was on the face of it — a plain matter of 
public notoriety. The advocate’s only chance lay in 
the direction of technicality and refinement. This 
he utilised to the best of his power. But it was a 
desperate game. It was fortunate for the prisoners 
that their fate did not lie in the hands of the twelve 
honest men of average intelligence provided for the 
safety of the subject by the time-honoured British 
Constitution. In that case, they would scarcely have 
received any trial at all. But though the members 
of the Government of India are above any unworthy 
passions, they are also above cajoling or mystifying 
by able criminal lawyers. An experienced defender 
of the faith-less, the malignant and the murderous 
— the saviour of the vile and reprobate of sorts. 
Mr. Ghose knew perfectly well that it would never 
do, and do it did not. lie has experienced no dis- 
appointment and, vve take it, he feels no regret. We 
go even further and assume that he is satisfied with 
the event. He is a citizen and subject and, above 
all, a man, before he is one of the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and an advocate of the High Court 
of Bengal. His professional engagement thoroughly 
discharged, his allegiance to the Manipur Dynasty is 


}|<\'I.I<'<I, n.'tiui .ill y cncMi-h, 11 The Fn^t W.n iiin<[,” of ‘‘A Fust 

Wmiim:,*’) .i (l published on the 2ml July. The next thin it, houeier, 
u.is not “ .i-, finely n itirise-l,” nor w.is the at tide entitled “A Seioinl 
\V .linin’*. ” The matter had hy that tone heroine serious and the editor 
tnn'eiiifd himself with the heading “ Umlei the Art.” Mr. M, ashman 
nm fi loim ned during the Mutinies m sine e and aid not icmove Mr. Mr\id 
•not MiutltO We may ”<> into the histniy of the matter ««mie other day 

RlilS & RAYYliT. 

Satm day, elu ant jSor. 

THE TRIAL OF THE MANIPUR PRINCES. 
It is lime to wind up Manipur affairs. So far at 
any rale as the unfortunate mission of Mr. Quinton 
and its consequences are concerned, the book is near 
its close. Only the final step remains to be taken. 
Last week, we announced the continuation by the 


over, and he is free to indulge the satisfaction that 
as precious a batch of treacherous and remorseless 
savages as ever disguised themselves in silk and 
lace and scarlet, have received their respective dues. 

All this, of course, on the supposition that the 
Manipur Princes have been fairly tried and justly 
convicted and sentenced. There is not much doubt 
in the matter. What much of it exists, is, for the 
most part, of character far loo recondite and trans- 
cendental for the occasion. The nubt serious objec- 
tion was to the tribunal. But is not that objection 
sentimental, if not technical ? We ourselves have 
been unhappy at the spectacle ; we have repeatedly 
railed at the court of the avenging invaders. And 
yet when in our calmer moments we ask ourselves 
the practical question Were* the Princes really pr^ 
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j ud iced in their defence by the court ? our heart 
does not give an affirmative answer. The Govern- 
ment might, no doubt, have kept up appearances 
better ; perhaps it shrunk from the expense ; but it 
was impossible to avoid prejudice or misrepresen- 
tation altogether. No possible British Court would 
have been free from blame or above suspicion. It 
is easy to complain of the cynical contempt for ap- 
pearances and feelings manifest in the constitution 
and personnel of the Special Court. No doubt, for 
the credit of England and the good of the Empire, 
this criticism ought to have been provided against. 
And it would assuredly have been, if such a thing 
were at ail possible. But there was no way out of 
it, we fear. Strictly speaking, there were no eligible 
judges. Every Briton might be challenged on the 
ground of prejudice, for the whole nation was in- 
tlamed against the Manipuris. It was a situation in 
which the prisoners must depend upon the generosity 
of the Government and upon such measure of im- 
partiality as officials might command. And now at the 
end of it all, we are bound to say that there has been 
no prejudice. The Court conducted itself in a 
manner to disarm all suspicion. Whatever in their 
disappointment the friends of the prisoners may say, 
preserved an impartial bearing and was fair 
and courteous to the defence. The weak point in 
the trial was the provision for the defence. Yet 
the prisoners had given them the benefit of the best 
assistance, however unprofessional, available in 
the country. The secret of it all is, we suspect, that 
the Government went on the cheap. To have grant- 
ed, the prisoners a barrister or a clever pleader without 
securing vakils and barristers for the prosecution, 
were madness. To have a bar there without a court 
to match, were folly indeed. To start up in the heart 
of Manipur the whole machinery of British judi- 
cature — Judges, barristers, attorneys, prothonotary, 
sheriff, messengeis, and the rest — was out of the 
question. The expense was forbidding. It was sim- 
ply impossible, within a reasonable time, to transport 
the plant to that inaccessible Asiatic Switzerland. 
Considering the poverty and rudeness of the coun- 
try, which has scarcely a revenue, the prisoners got 
as magnificent a judicial treatment as they had a 
right to expect. And after reading the two judg- 
ments of the Special Court, we are convinced 
that they were not prejudiced. The judgment of 
the Court in the case ot the Maharaja and that in 
the case of the Jubraj, are highly creditable, perform- 
ances. Without periphrasis or pretension of any 
kind, they modestly recite the circumstances as dis 
closed in evidence and point out how they connect 
the particular prisoner with the crime laid at his door, 
brushing away with unanswerable reasoning the pleas 
put forward and suggestions thrown out in defence. 
The Special Court have done themselves and the 
Services honour. They have certainly not tarnished 
the name ot British justice. The officers constituting 
the Court — ■Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, the President, and Mr A. W. 
Davis, Deputy Commissioner, Naga Hills, and Major 
R. K. Ridgeway, Commandant, 44 G. 1 \., members — 
deserve the best thanks of Government and the public 
for having performed a difficult service in a trying 
situation as befits British officers and gentlemen. 

SNAKE POISON AND ITS ANTIDOTE. 
Dr. Muelier, of Ynckandandah, Victoria, in a letter 
to the “ Pharmaceutical Journal,” puts forward ni- 
trate of strychnine as tlfe antidote for snake poison. 


He is using a solution of this medicine in 240 parts 
ot water mixed with a little glycerine. Twenty 
minims of this solution is hypodermically injected 
in any part of the body, but Dr. Mueller prefers the 
direct bitten portion or its immediate neighbourhood. 
On the urgency of the threatening symptoms, the 
injection is to be repeated, say from ten to twenty 
minutes. Alter the disappearance of the poisoning 
symptom, the physiological action of strychnine is 
shown by slight muscular spasms, and then the injec- 
tion must be discontinued, unless, after a time, the 
snake poison reasserts itself. Out of about 100 cases 
treated by this method, some of them at the point 
of death, there has been but one failure. 

“ l)r.” is always a recommendation — to us at any 
r ite. Mueller is a good German surname, and long 
a favorite among us. But what a horrid place does 
the poor man hail from! To the Indian mind it can- 
not but prove forbidding, meaning as it does in the 
Indian dialects “ Immediate Bastinado.” Nomeno- 
logy apart, we are not disposed to congratulate our- 
selves upon the discovery at last of the cure for 
snake-bite. So many infallible remedies for all sorts 
of ailments have been exploded, that it behoves \\< 
to be careful in accepting a new announcement. 
Even in respect of snake poison, then! have been not 
a few claimants to the possession of antidotes. Aus- « 
tralia itself has furnished at least one claimant before, 
Some years ago, the world was filled with stories of 
Dr. Halford’s successful experiment in snake poison- 
ing at Melbourne. We procured from there a num- 
ber of copies of the Doctor’s pamphlet for circulation 
in this country, so that the benefits of the method 
might be made available here. 'There was nothing 
particularly novel in the Victorian recipe. Ammonia 
as an antidote had been suggested hen! before, and 
is still employed in the absence of anything better. 
The peculiarity of Dr. Halford’s cure was in its 
mode of administration, which was injection by the* 
hypodermic syringe. This too was tried without anv 
great results. The advocates of Halford's remedv 
still cried it up. Under the circumstance, we in 
India could only conclude that the snakes of Aus- 
tralia are far less deadly than those of this country. 

It would now seem that they are as bad or nearly so. 
Evidently, Halford’s ammonia has utterly failed in 
making any impression on the poison of Austrah m 
snakes, otherwise there was no occasion for the t^se. 
of Mueller of Ynckandandah. We hope this Dot 
tor’s antidote may have, a more enduring repute than 
his Melbourne predecessor's, though, after repeated 
disappointments in the past, we scarcely dare lb e>: 
pret for it such a destiny. The new cure is not 
absolutely new, any more: than the old. Il mu 
strychnine — which is unknown to indigenous Hindu 
chemistry — -at least mix vomica, of which it is the 
active principle, is familiar to the people of this coun- 
try and has been in use from time immemorial as an 
antidote a ciiust snake-bile —with some succc 1 -, pn- 
hnps in lighter cases, but without any < Ifect on the 
perfect biles of the cobras and kerails. Of courn , 
a dose of crude mix vomica is not the same as the 
exhibition of the powerful alkaloid, and the hypo- 
dermic injection of the nilialo ot strychnine mav 
produce the most desirable elfects. We are therefore 
anxious that the new Australian rorip»* may not be 
neglected. It is well worth trying. We hope Go* 
vernment will draw the attention of the. mederrm 
department to the subject, with a view to follow up 
Dr. Mueller’s experiments with similar ones in tin* 
country. 
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THE STATE TRIAL. 

CROWN V. THE “B ANGABASI.” 

The. State |»K»secutioii of the Bangabasi commenced on Wednesday in 
the Sessions Comt preskied over by Chief Justice Petheram. Mr. Fnj^h, 
.Standing Counsel, and Messrs. Woodroflfe, Evans and D iune represent- 
ed the Ci own. Messrs. Jackson, N. N. Chose, S. P. Smha and Graham 
appeared for the four defendants. The accused pleaded not guilty and 
wme allowed by the Chief Justice to take their seats behind their 
Counsel. Tiie charges were under sections 124A (exciting disaffection) 
and 500 (defamation) of the Indian Penal Code. The Magistrate had 
sent up the case on the first charge only, though the application was on 
both. But 111 the Crown Office, the defamation charge was added. 

Before there was a call to plead, Mr. Jackson applied for ad- 
journment of the trial to the next sessions or fur ten days, to enable 
him to piepare his defence. The principal ground was that the 
tiansl.itions of the articles on which the prosecution rested and copies 
<»f charges were supplied to him too late. Besides, he had not suffi- 

< tent notice that the prosecution intended to put in certain articles 
which wete not filed in the Police Comt. The application was op- 
posed on the ground that Baboo Kalinath Miner, attorney for the cle- 
tcncc, had sworn an affidavit which avers that the prosecution is not 
prepared to go on. The Chief Justice held that there was no reason- 
able fear that, unless tune was granted, there would not be a fair trial, 
and since it was open to Mr. Jackson to use arguments to shew that the 
new articles did not bear the meaning sought to be put upon them, he 
saw no reason for adjournment. 

This application falling through, the leading counsel for the 
defence took exception, under section 273 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, to the 2nd or defamation count of the indictment. It 
was not open to Government, argued he, as the Penal Code is framed, 
to seek protection against defamation under that law. The definition 
of the word “person” in the Code does not include Government. Sir 
Comer Petlpram thought Mr. Jackson right, and quashed the charge 
for defamation. Then the trial commenced. Mr. Pugh opened the case 
for the prosecution in a pretty long addiess. He of course spoke of 
the liberty of the pi ess. We quote his allusion as disclosing the views 
of Government : — 

“Now a gieat deal, he had no doubt, would be said in the course of 
this case with lefeience to the liberty of the press, and it would be 
urged that this prosecution was an attempt to infringe the liberty of 
the press. The liberty of the piess in this country was an undoubted 
fact, and with the exception of three years it had never been affected 
since the year 1835. It was unnecessay to go into the question of 
what the position of the press m this inuiUty prior to 18)5 was, but 
in that year, under Loul Metcalfe’s Government, the piess in this 

< ountry became a free press, and, with the exception of the three years 
fiom 1878 to 1881, he was right in saying that it continued to be a 
fiee press. He hoped that this would still continue. But whether 
it was continued, or whether it was not, he ventuted to sny that it 
would depend upon whether the Government would get juries to 
do their duly with reference to this matter so as to cuib the license 
«>f the press without interfering with its libeity. It was only upon 
the jury that the Government of the country depended for pro- 
tection against defamation, and the maintenance of a free press m 
In&iA appeared tr> depend upon juries doing their duty. Now if any 
one speaking for the liberty of the press claimed, in the name of the 
liberty of the press, the right to libel the Government, all he could 
.viy was that this was a novel and entirely new doctime in tegaul to 
the liberty of the press. He did not think that 11 could be said that 
the piess was not peifectly fice in this country ; but supposing a paper 
bad, as in this instance, gone beyond that liberty, and had" brought 
itself within the sections of the Penal Code, then he asserted that 
not only was it in the interest of the Government, but also in the 
mtmest of the piess iiself, that a jury should bring in a veidirt of 
guilty against that paper. 

With reference to the Government itself, it was necessary that the 

Government should have protection. It was impossible, he put it, for 
any Government in any country, supposing that the press was at li- 
berty to hold it up from time to time to public execration, to point to 
that Government ns being destroyers and persecutors of the people, to 
point to that Government as having a settled design to destroy the 
religion of the people, to point to it as a Government which was the 
cause of famines, cholera, and various other calamities; it was 
impossible, he repeated, that the Government of the country 
« ould be cariied on, supposing this free press was to be allowed to 
give circulation to those stories, inciting the people to acts of vio- 
lence, nots by repeated allegations that the religion of the people 
was to be destroyed ! Was not all thi$ inspiring against the Govern- 
ment feelings of disloyalty, feelings of loathing, feelings of hatred, and 
feelings of contempt— feelings which at the present time especially 
have found vent in riots at Calcutta, Benares, and elsewhere ? Now if 
this was so, it was quite clear that the Government was bound to pro- 
tect itself— bound not only in its own interest, but also in the interests 
of the country, in the interests of those whom it governed. It must 
not be taken that the remaiks which he made with regard to the free- 
press applied generally to the press of this country ; neither 
did they fcpply to the Native press generally, because lie was satisfied 


that the great body of the Native press had recognized the good which 
has resulted to them from English rule, and that they were loyal to the 
Government. He would repeat, and say sincerely, with regard to a 
large portion of the Native press, that it was conducted in a highly res* 
pectable and trustworthy manner. It discussed all measures of Go- 
vernment in the widest possible sense, and assigned sensible reasons 
when they dissented. This, he thought, was a great blessing, and it 
would be a very sad day, when authorities thought it necessary, owing 
to the foul character of some of these papers, that repressive measures 
should be taken. With regard to the rest of them, supposing any 
measures of this kind had to be taken, it would be impossible to single 
out any particular papeis, and the measures would have to be applied 
to the whole of the Native press, and, he presumed, to the European 
Press also." r 

The opening address was continued the next day. The principal 
witnesses examined were the editor of the Anusandhan , the tx-employf 
of the Bangabasi ’, the landlord of the Bangabasi office, and the Bengali 
translator to Government, who had all deposed in the Police Court. 
The prosecution closed on Friday with a spirited address from Mr 
Evans, Mr. Jackson declining to call any witness. Mr. Jackson 
commenced his addiess in reply with the sitting of the court this 
clay. And first the leading counsej for the defence addressed the 
bench. Seizing the admission of the prosecution that they had not 
been able to trace the author of the articles, he argued that there was 
no case to go to the jury. The words of the section “ whoever by 
words either spoken or intended to be read attempts to excite feelings 
of disaffection against the Government” referred to the actual speaker 
and the actual writer of the words. It was a seriotis charge involving 
the heaviest punisnment, and the statute ought to be rigorously inter- 
preted. The indictment was bad, and in England Mr. Jackson would 
have moved for ariest of judgment. It was the writing of the sedition, 
libel that was the offence under section 124A, Indian Penal Code. The 
Chief Justice ruled otherwise. His Lordship understood Mr. Jackson 
as saying that you may excite feelings of disaffection as much as you 
please, provided you do it with other people’s words. Mr. Jackson was 
not terrified by the aspect of the formidable-looking reductio ad ab- 
surdutn. He argued and argued and cited Lord Campbell’s Act and 
English cases. But all in vain. Then he asked the Court to reserve 
the point for a Full Bench. The Chief Justice declined to refer 
so plain a matter to the other Judges. Mr. Jackson now inquired 
whether Sir Comer Petheiam when he came to charge the jury would 
lay down the law. An affirmative answer being given, Mr. Jackson 
ntgued how that could not be, and reminded the Chief of what his 
Lordship had himself said previously in that case. Sir Comer now 
made a distinction between sedition and ordinary libel. Then Mr. 
Jackson began his address to the jury, and kept the rouit engaged the 
whole day, giving it hot (in common pai lance) to Mr. Evans. That ad 
diess is expected to close on Monday, when the Chief Justice will 
deliver chaige to the Jury. 

A WARNING VOICE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE STAR.” 

Sir, — Tn an inconspicuous corner the Daily News gives this morning 
the following cablegram from Reuter: — “The Government has 
notified its intention of erecting a memorial at the public expense 
to mark the spot where the victims of the Manipur massacre were 
buried.” It would be a fatal mistake if this measure be carried out. 
It does not require weird prescience in the present case to 
“ . . . . look into the seeds of time, 

and say which grain will grow and which will not.” I appeal to 
you most solemnly, therefore, to do what you can to stop while 
there is yet Lime the resuscitation of that upas tree which, hardly a 
generation ago, Lord Dalhousie planted under the Jingo incubus of 
impartial aggrandisement, little dreaming that that same plant, so 
soon as he turned his back on India, would be watered with the 
blood of Englishmen and English children shed in the shambles of 
Cawnpore and a hundred different places. 

A memorial at the public expense in honor of .the victims of the 
Manipur massacre is plain enough English. But time changes the 
significance of words, and notions of meum and tuum become every 
day clearer. There is a reverse side of the shield. It is best to 
go behind it, to go all round it if necessary, and then to judge 
whether any other interpretation is possible of those seeming simple 
words viewed from other standpoints. That the public expense 
is borne by the semi-nude, half-starved Indian ; that the honor pro- 
posed to be rendered is an honor to an alien who, in his treacherous 
attempts to do mortal injury to one of this same Indian's chiefs, 
caught a Tartar, and paid the penalty with his life ; and that the 
darkie must now be made to pay for all future post-mortem glori- 
fications ; and that the real victims of the Manipur massacre* not 
as man but 
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A3 GOD WILL JUDGE. 

are the Royal Family of Manipur, princes, ministers, everybody 
from the Maharajah downwards, to kick away all of whom to out- 
ward darkness the sacred name of justice is even at the present 
moment being prostituted in India. 

It woul be a “blunder, worse than crime, 1 ” if too, much is made 
of the Indian s loyalty as long as he is weak, or of his peace-loving 
disposition as long as quiet gives him opportunities to benefit him- 
self and his country by a close and intimate contact with the west- 
ern world, with its high standard of freedom and humanity, Eng- 
lish education is not chloroform to lull the Indian into an eternal 
sleep, for his English ruler to do the eternal vampire* bat ; it is a 
galvanic battery which makes a dead frog leap. Besides, let this, 
above all, be kept prominently in view. You command our fear. 
You do not, can never, command our respect. When the politi- 
cal relationship of the two peoples is so very strained, what fa- 
tuity it is to tighten it further. India is the only country under 
the sun where there is a premium on tyranny and crime. Break 
one-half of the Decalogue, you are transferred from one town to 
another ; break one-half of the remainder, you arc reprimanded ; 
break, one by one, the rest, and through the different gradations of 
censure, degradation, and dismissal, you find yourself at lust in one 
of the seaside places of England in the quiet enjoyment of your 
pension and allowance which range from hundreds to thousands of 
pounds a year. The Anglo Indian’s pension is sure as long as there 
is an ounce of.gunpowdcr and a pound of lead in any English 
arsenal. It is in the 44 bond.” But where does the money come 
from ? 

And if the Indian rayyet, the whole of whose inward and outward 
demand is perforce satisfied with nothing grander than a pound of 
rice and a yard of calico, must needs contribute towards this cheap 
immortality, let it not be overlooked that even mute marble has a 
•Jsjiguagc of its own. The French have got a statue of Strasbourg 
like 6ome other cities. Underneath all the rest are the dates when 
they were acquired ; the fatal figure, 1871, is onlv on Strasbourg, 
and under 44 when acquired ” a blank. And does not a French- 
man feel the concentrated fire of a limitless Sahara when he looks 
at that short blank space underneath an ordinary stone statue. Or 
is the lesson confined to France and Frenchmen alone ? You rule 
over 

A PEOPLE INCOMPARABLY MORE SENSITIVE 

than the French, and take good care to brush them on the wrong 
side. The portrait of Sir Elijah Iinpey;*thc paid hangman of War- 
ren Hastings, adorns the noble staircase of the Calcutta High Court. 
The Calcutta Maidan is full of statues of English soldiers and 
statesmen, underneath engreve n their name and fame. But what, 
written in invisible characters, now lies enveloped in a Sibylline 
shroud, only the next generation of Indians with the knife which 
you yourselves are supplying them will rip open the veil and 
read: — 14 To perpetuate the disgrace of a conquered nation this 
etligy in brass is raised. It is in honor of an Englishman who 
killed a few thousand Indians, a few thousand more of whom were 
eventually made to contribute towards irtimortalising the glory of 
the conquest and slaughter.” Take thfc best of the lot, Lord 
Lawrence. Was not he the first to send a commendatory and 
congratulatory letter to Mr. Cook, Commissioner of the Punjab, 
when exactly after a century he repeated the massacre of Black- 
hole ? Was not he the toady of Lord Dalhousic in the spoliation 
of the Punjab, when his elder brother would not act the dirty 
jackal and for which the righteous Sir Henry was kicked away to 
the Central Indian Agency ? 

It is not that we cannot appreciate the service Englishmen have 
rendered us. But how many ? How many worthy to be recog- 
nised by marble or bronze? If to-day it is proposed to raise a 
statue to the Rev. Long, or to David Hare, even the poorest of us 
would feel pride and pleasure in contributing his cowry. 

Wc do not blame you ^or recognising the merits of your own 
people, honor them by all means (would to God wc Ourselves had a 
little of* that sovereign virtue to-day) ; and if Mr. Quinton must 
needs be immortalised, vote him a statue in Trafalgar Square, with a 
copy of Carlyle’s 44 Hudson’s Statue” in his hand, and written un- 
derneath, “The lineal descendant of Bob Clive in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century.” — Yours, &c. 

AN OLD BRAHMAN. 

Harlcsdcn, 23 July. 

'—The Star y July 29. 

JDato. 


PUBLICATION OF LIBEL. 

IN THE COURT OF APPEAL. 

Before Lord Esher, M. R. Lopez, L. J,, and Kay, L. J. 
Pullman and another vs. Walter Hill and Company, Limited. 
Application for new trial in action to recover damages for libel. 
The plaintiffs John and Henty Pullman, who, in partnership 


with three other persons, carried on the business of leather-dresser 
in Greek stteet, Soho, under the style of 44 R. & 1 . Pullman,” were, 
early in 1889, the owners, apart from the business of the firm, of 
property in the Borough Road, on which building operations were 
proceeding. 

The defendants, a limited liability Company, carrying on the 
business oi advertising Agents, opened negotiations with them with a 
view to the erection of a hoarding in front of the property for 
advertisement purposes, and an agreement was entered into em- 
powering the defendants to erect a hoarding and affix advertisements 
thereto, upon the payment of a rent of £ 5 per month. 

The defendants paid this rent to the plaintiffs for four months, 
until, about the end of August, they were informed that the plain- 
tiffs had parted with their interest in the property, and a claim was 
made upon them on behalf of the purchasers of the property, and 
a builder employed by them, for the rent of the hoarding from 
the month of May. 

It afterwards appeared that there was a bona fide dispute between 
the plaintiffs and the purchasers of the property, as to the right 
to the rent of the hoarding ; but in the meantime the defendants 
claimed from the plaintiffs the return of a part of the rent paid, 
and, not receiving the response to which they considered themselves 
entitled, on the 14th of September, wrote a letter to the plaintiffs 
in which they said : 44 'File builders state distinctly that you had 
no right to this money whatever ; consequently it has been obtained 
from us by you under false pretences.” 

The letter was dictated by the defendants’ managing director 
to the defendants’ confidential shorthand- anil type-writer in the 
ordinary course of business, by, whom it was type-written. It was 
then press-copied by another clerk, placed in an envelope addressed 
to Messrs. Pullman & Co., 17 Greek street, Soho, and posted. 
Upon its delivery it was opened by one, and read by three, of 
the clerks in the service of the firm of * 4 R. & I. Pullman.” 

The plaintiffs having thereupon sued the defendants for libel, 
the defendants denied that in these circumstances there was any 
publication of the letter by them, and pleaded that, if there was 
publication, the occasion thereof was privileged. 

At the trial before Day, )., and a special jury, it was submitted 
at the conclusion of the plaintiffs’ case that there was no evidence 
to go to the jury, and the learned Jude thereupon held that, as there 
was no evidence that the defendants had any reason to suppose 
that the letter would be opened by the plaintiffs’ clerks, there was 
no publication to them ; that, as the defendants were a company 
only capable of acting by their agents, the occasion of the publi- 
cation to their own clerks was privileged ; and that there was no 
evidence of express malice to take away such piivilegc. The 
learned Judge, therefore, directed the jury to find a verdict for the 
defendants, and entered judgment for them. 

The plaintiffs applied for a new trial. 

Lockwood, <). C., and Oswald for the plaintiffs. — The letter con- 
taing the libel was published by the defendants when it was dictated 
by the manager to the short-hand writer. The King v. Paine (1). 
It was further published when it was handed to the copying clerk, 
and again when it was opened by the clerks of Messrs. R. and J. 
Pullman. The property in respect of which the letter was written 
was the private property of the plaintiffs, and had nothing to do 
with the business of the firm, and the agreement for the letting 
of the hoarding was in writing and signed by John and Henry 
Pullman. There was, therefore, no justification for the defendants 
addressing the letter to the firm, thereby assuring in the ordinary 
course of business its publication to the clerks. In Williams 
Freer (2) it was held that a communication which would be pri- 
vileged if made by letter becomes unprivileged if sent through 
the telegraph office, bciausc it is necessarily communicated to all 
the clerks through whose hands it passes. In the same way t h i > 
letter was necessarily communicated by the manner in which it 
was sent to the clerks of Messrs. R. & I. Pullman. There was no 
duty upon the defendants to communicate the letter either to 
their own or to the plaintiffs’ clerks, and the clerks had no common 
interest with the writer of the letter in its subject-matter. The oc- 
casion of the communication was therefore not privileged— Harrison 
v. Bush (3) and Thompson v. Dadjw^od Moreover, even if 

the occasion were privileged, the charge made in the letter was 
more than commensurate with the occasion, and there was evidence 
of express malice, which would take away the protection on the 
ground of privilege — Fox v. Broderick (5). He also citicd Shepard v. 
Whitaker (6). 

Murphy , Q. C and R. M. Bray , for the defendants.— The dicta- 
tion of the letter by the manager of the dcfcnlant company to the 
short-hand writer docs not amount to publication of the letter. It 
is the ordinary course of business in merchants* offices to dictate 
letters in this manner to a clerk, who subsequently transcribes 
them by the aid of a typewriting machine. The letter so tran- 
scribed is then given to a clerk to prcsscopy. If these circum- 
stances amount to publication, it is submitted that the occasion was 
privileged — Lawless v. The J ugh- Egyptian Cotton and Oil Company (7), 
Too good v. Spyring (8), Jones v. Thomas (9), Davies v. Snead (10), and 
W right v. W oodgaie (11). 
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[Lope/., L. J. — Surely the defendants must shew, in order to 
establish privilege, thar---first, there was a duty cast upon the de- 
fendants to communicate this letter to their clerks ; and secondly, 
that the clerks had a corresponding interest with them in the subject- 
matter of the letter.] 

From the cases cited*it is clear that the communicarian of a letter 
to a clerk in the ordinary course of business is privileged. The 
letters of companies are necessarily always written by clerks. It 
would not, indeed, be reasonable to communicate a true, but de- 
famatory, statement which it becomes necessary to write, to the 
whole staff of a company’s clerks; but it has never been held that 
the mere copying of a letter by the copying clerk takes away the 
privilege which would otherwise exist — Lake v. King (12). So long 
as the instruments used by a company for the purpose of writing 
its communications are reasonable, the use of those instruments docs 
not debar them from setting up a defence of privilege to which they 
arc entitled. 

Lock-wood, (). C., and Oswald were not called upon to reply. 

Lord Fher , M. R. — In an action to recover damages for libel, the 
question whether the document sued upon is capable at all of being 
a libel is a question for the Judge ; and if he decides in the affirma- 
tive, then the question whether the document is in fact a libel or 
not is for the jury. But these points arc not at the present moment 
material here, because this ease was withdrawn at the trial from the 
jury upon other grounds ; and upon the 'new trial, to which, 
in our opinion, the plaintiffs ate entitled, it will be quite open 
to the Judge to say whether the letter set out in the statement 
of cl a i m is capable of being a libel, and, if it is, for the jury to find 
whether it is in fact a libel or not. 

The first question for our decision is whether, assuming the letter 
to be a defamatory writing, there was a publication of it. The 
publication of a writing is the making it known after it is written 
to some person other than the person to whom it is written. If 
the writer straightway sends the writing to the person of whom it 
is written and no one else sees it, there is no publication. Or if 
the writer locks it up securely then, even though a thief steals it 
and thereby it is known to others, there is no publication of it by 
the writer. Is there publication if the writer shews it to a copying 
clerk? That is the question we have to decide. Now the writing 
is certainly made known in such a ease to a third person. The 
case, therefore, lulls in terms within the definition given. Why, 
then, is there not publication ? The writer by his act puts it out 
of his ptnver to say that he only nude it known to the person of 
whom it was written, and his clerk may soon spread the contents of 
the writing very widely. 1 am of opinion, therefore, that if a man 
snows a defamatory writing to his clerk, there is publication. 

Upon publication being proved, a further question arises. Was 
the communication to the clerk in this case privileged ? A privi- 
leged communication is a communie.uion made upon a privileged 
occasion. Was, then, the occasion on whit h this defamatory writing, 
if it be defamatory, was published, a privileged occasion? A ptivi- 
leged occasion is one on which it is the duty of the peison nuking a 
communication to a third person, to make that communication to 
the third person, the third person at the same time having an in- 
terest in the subject-matter of the communication. Both these 
things must co-cxist in order Uj render the occasion privileged. 
An ordinary instance of such an occasion occurs when any one 
gives a character to a servant, the occasion of such a communica- 
tion being privileged because the person making the communication 
ha? a d u ty — a moral or social duty being sufficient— and the person 
receiving it has an interest in the matter. Where, then, a defa- 
matory writing is communicated to a type-wtiter, is the occasion 
privileged ? Leaving out of consideration for a moment the fact that 
the defendants in this case are a company, was there any duty upon 
the defendant to communicate the letter to the typewriter ? It can- 
not be suggested there was. Had the typewriter any interest in 
the subject-matter of the communication? That, again, is not sug- 
gested. How then could the occasion be privileged ? 

But docs the circumstance that the defendants arc a limited com- 
pany make any difference ? The letter was written by the manager 
of the company. Now the manager of such a company is appoint- 
ed to do for the company all those things which the company by 
reason of being a company cannot do for themselves, and the com- 
pany arc responsible for all he docs for them, within reasonable 
limits. In my opinion, in such a ease as this, the manager must be 
considered to be in the same position as the principal of a firm, and 
if he wishes a defamatory writing to be copied, he must copy it 
himself; and if he copies it in a book, must keep the book in a 
place where it will not, in the ordinary course, be seen by others. 
But there is another point in this case. The letter, when written, 
was not addressed to the plaintiffs in their private character, but to 
Messrs. Pullman and Co., at the place of business of a firm of 
which they arc partners. When the letter arrived it was opened 
and seen by the clerks of the firm. If it had been addressed to 
them in their private capacity, it might, or might not, have, been 
wrong for the clerks to open it ; but it is at any rate common 
knowledge that tradesmen in a large way of business have, and must 


have, persons who are authorized to open letters addressed in the 
firm’s name. By addressing and sending the letter in the way he 
did, the defendants’ manager, in my opinion, put the letter out of his 
own possession and into the possession of third parties, by whom it 
might be, and was opened and read ; and 1 agree with the Irish 
case of Fox v Broderick (5), and think that when the letter was 
opened by the plaintiffs’ clerk there was a publication of the letter 
to him by the defendants. Upon this publication no question of 
privilege can arise. There were therefore two publications of this 
letter by the defendants, neither of them upon a privileged occal 
sion. Then, publication upon a non-privileged occasion being 
proved, no evidence of express malice is requisite, and, if the jury 
think that the letter is a libel, the plaintiffs will be entitled to 
succeed. 

The necessity or luxury of writing letters by the aid of a type- 
writer cannot, in my opinon, alter the law of England, and I think 
the learned Judge in the Court below was misled by an erroneous 
idea of the requirements of modern systems of carrying on business. 
In my view, if a merchant or the manager of a company wishes 
to write libels, he must copy them himself and keep the copies in a 
secure place, and it would be monstrous if the character of the 
plaintiff could be taken away by the idle talk of clerks, and he 
should then be told, that he has no remedy, because the system 
necessary for the carrying on of the business of the defendants 
entails the publication to their clerks of libels written by them. 
That is not the law of England, and I think, therefore, that there 
must in this ease be a new trial. 

Lopez, L. J. — I am of the same opinion. The publication of a 
libel consists in its communication to a third person. Here there 
was, in the first place, a communication to the typewriter, and in 
the second place the defendant did not address the letter to the 
plaintiffs in their private capacity, but in their firm’s name, and they 
must have known that, in the ordinary course of business, letters 
addressed to firms in the firms' names arc commonly opened Sy"* 
clerks. The letter in this ease was so opened, and I think with 
the Master of the Rolls that the defendants, by sending the letter 
as they did, placed it out of their own control, and that there was a 
publication of it by them, not only to their own typewriter, but 
to the plaintiffs’ clerks. 

But then, assuming publication, the question arises whether the 
occasion was privileged. The question whether the occasion upon 
which a communication is made is privileged is for the Judge. The 
question docs not arise until publication is proved ; but when that 
has been done, the Judge, if the facts are undisputed, determines this 
question. If he decides that the occasion is privileged, there is an 
end ol the ease in favour of the defendant, unless the plaintiff’ can 
prove that there was express malice on the part of the defendant. 
Here the defendant voluntarily, and not by any accident or mistake, 
placed the letter sued upon in the hands of a typewriter. Now the 
rule as to privilege is that an occasion is privileged when a duty 
is cast upon the defendant to make a communication to another 
person ; and furthermore, when the defendant has an interest in 
the subject-matter of the communication ; and thirdly, when the 
person to whom he makes the communication has a corresponding 
interest. It is impossible to say in this case either that there was a 
duty cast upon the defendants to make the communication either to 
their own typewriter or to the plaintiffs’ clerks, or that the type- 
writer or clerks had any interest in the matter. The ground, there- 
fore, of privilege entirely fails. 

It has been argued that great inconvenience will result if 
merchants cannot have their letters written by typewriters, and that 
the amount of correspondence in their offices is so vast that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for these communications to be made. I do not 
agree, and my answer is that if merchants or solicitors deem it to be 
their duty to write any defamatory matter, they must take copies of 
it in their own handwriting. I think that the plaintiffs arc entitled 
to have a new trial. 

Kay, L. J. — In my opinion it is quite Impossible for the defend- 
ants to claim aify privilege for the publication of this libel. The 
person who composed it dictated it to a typewriter. I cannot con- 
ceive how privilege can be claimed for such an occasion. It is 
true that the defendant company has no hands, and so cannot write 
letters for itself ; but that does not, in my opinion, justify a com- 
munication of the libel by the person who wrote it for the com- 
pany to a typewriter and also to a copying clerk. The learned 
counsel who have argued the case for the defendants were asked 
for authority to shew that privilege exists in such a ease ; but they 
have not succeeded in doing so, and it has never, I feel assured, 
been held that the occasion of such a communication is privileged. 

The consequence of extending privilege to such a case would 
be that every merchant, solicitor, or company carrying on business 
by agents, would be privileged to communicate to and disseminate 
by those agents libels concerning any third person they pleased. 
In my opinion this extraordinary alteration of the law of libel, 
enabling persons to defame the characters of others with impu- 
nity, has not yet been brought about, and I think, therefore, that 
there should in this case be a new trial. 

Order fqr new trial, 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
*** mitted to be worth 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Doziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shoitness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dteams, and all 
\ervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
T)EECHAM’S PILLS The fust das 



B 


use ivi/i 


JJEECHAM’S PILLS 

pEECHAM’S PILLS 

JJEEC HAM'S PILLS 

JJEECHAM’S PILLS 

JJKECHAM’S PILLS 

T)EKCHAM’S PILLS 
-*> 

JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEEC HAM'S PILLS 

JJ EEC HAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
jjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECllAMS PILLS 
jjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
nKECHAM’S PILLS 

l> 

JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EECHA*M’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
JJEECHAM’S PILLS 
DEECHAM’S PILLS 


B K 


jjEECHAM’S PILLS 
T)EECIIAM 7 S PILLS 


jJEECMAM’S PILLS 
JjKECIIAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 
JjEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Akknts for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot , Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Eveiy sufferer is 
earnestly lequested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills aie 
invaluable. No female 
should he without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for te- 
movmg any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
accoidmg to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon instore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d 1 ohust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which are ensmed by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, lmpaned Di- 
gestion, and all Dism- 
dei s of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
dei s on the most im- 
poi taut 01 gans in the 
li u m a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys 
tern, jestoie the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action wiih the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical eneigy 
of the human frame. 
'Uli e sc a 1 e fac t s t e s 1 1 fi ed 
to continually by mem- 
bcisof all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECH A M’S 
PILLS hive the 
Latgest Sole of any 
Patent Medicine tn 
the World. 


N OTICE,— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. I s I } 4 d. size 

f 2 annas per box. 2 s yd, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers « can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


REDUCED PRICK SALE OK 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to infoini our customers and the public 
that we are clearing out goods at reduced 
pi ices. 

M^fussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Pest. 

Apply for Price Ust with anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DIIURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas, Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. Scoble, intioducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viccuoy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhingn, 

The Hon’ble Ran Bahadur Kiishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkai, c i.K , 

The Ilon’ble P. J\ Hutchins, 

ILs Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceioy, 

with 

Circular from t he Hoorn Depaitment to 
Local Govci mil cuts 
on the Administiation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyct, 

1, Uckoor Dull’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMCUOPATIIY. 

A CARD, 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaiulhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Pi a* titioner, 
formally yeais assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic: Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, refolding his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Miizapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sucai’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Cieek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9 , NYAN CHANI) DUTY'S STREET, 

( Readon Stictt,) 

suitable for Students ot for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of lates. 

Apply to Rally Piosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane, 

IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels X Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BV 

the Author of “TiaveK X Voyages in Bengal.” 
C\LCUJT.\. 

Reis IT* Rayyct Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

APPLY TO THE Mannoku, Reis and Rayyct, 
1, Uckoor D utt’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENTBILL. 

1 1 HE following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had from the Secretaiies of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Squaie, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Stieet. 

I. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Mcmoiral to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Gordon translation of the Memoual. 
Half anna. 

5. The Carhhadhan Vyavasia by Pandit 
Ramnath Taikaiatna (of Santipme), author of 
I as ud eh Rif va (a Sinsknt epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Urn* 
anna. 

6. Abstiact of the lynvasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankai Xilm.tni Mnnkeijee, 
M.A., ILL., Pi ofessoi of S.mski it, Pirsnlemv 
College, and a piefare by the President of tin* 
Committee. Half anna. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT IHK 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations froit 
Reis £** Rayyct 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of 41 Reis & Rayyet ” 
foi 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

lit Pamphlet, Price / annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY UKOItfi ANIMATION 

With special reference to the Oiie-ition of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Can. AXPREW /MARSHY. 

Apply to Ren Rayyet Office, Calcutta 

• 

P ERSONS s.ifL i mg fioni L'-piosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Lem 011 ho 1, 
Dysmitei v, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Internm- 
tent Fcvei , J.iurnPre, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Ei 11 pt 1011s and ('linlei a and almost all the in cm - 
able disease; which have been given up by 
doctors and kalmaj. as hopeless, ran be radi- 
t illy and lapidly < 1 1 r * <1 by me within 4° day*< 
Cei nficates of radical cuies are constantly ie- 
c.ei\ ed. Medicines can be sent to the innfusml 
I oil 1 eceipt of pai ticulars of the disease. Lnuni 
H ikrni Rlredoynath Moitia, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Stieet, Choiebagan, Calculi. 1. 

Holloway's Pills . -Indigestion. — How much 
tlioiighl lias been bestowed, and what volu- 
minous tieatises have been wiitten upon this 
univei sal and distressing disease, winch is 
with ce.iiainiy and s ifety dispelled without 
f<M, of 1 elapse by a rout se of this pm ify 1 ng, 
soothing and tonic medicine ! It acts dnectly 
nil the Stomach, liver and bowels— then m- 
diu-itly, though no less effectively, on the 
biain, lie 1 ves, \esvpR, and glands, introducing 
su. li ' 01 (lei throughout the entire system that 
! haiinony dwells between each organ and its 
! functions. Dyspepsia need no lunger be the 
' bugbear of the public, since Holloway’s 1'ibs 
\ .no’ fully competent to subdue the most rlnonic 
i and dist 1 essmg cases of lmpaiied digestion, 

I and to restore the miserable sufferei to health, 
btiengtli, and cheet fulness. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our 1 Vtthlics Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE US. 0-8. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



lunter do. .. 


The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

yl It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after y ears sem i-helplcssness and suffer- 
ing; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 

^ LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 

Keyless open-face Watch SPRAINS> it is tl)C surest and safest remedy 

... , . , for these complaints in their severest and most 

1 one winning, short wind, 

ite a month. Bold hands Tronic form. 

I dial, sunk second hand, Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
t has a jewelled visible v fi 

Can be repaired by any 

rifle. Is a thoroughly re- Neuralgia iii the Head, Face and Limbs 

Watch, in velvet lined Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

. ... , . „ rt Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 

rist Watch. Price... 8 8 * 

. tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 

movement, fully r 

leter balance to t,nn Wl11 relieve you. 

i exti ernes of tern- In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 

*“ 0 and complete that it is universally rccommend- 


A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
mid figuies, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set fiom outside. It has a jewelled visible 
emnpact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies' Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in exti ernes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 


White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea (Sold do. ... ... 3 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 

I 4 

result speak for itself. 

3o Y 

The Oiienlal Palin is used by the best Phv* 
3 0 sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
kind a wide-spread popularity which no similar pie- 


of re pa 1 is, stone settings, Waltham and Watei- paiation has ever befoie attained, 
bury including, as we always employ n staff of Sold in Bottle r at / Re. each . 

the most skilful woi kmen for our jobbing dept., 

our charges are based upon the very lowest Obtainable of all respcctabl 
■ .ilculalions. thioujjlioiil Die wmld. 


I\ K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidb.u i-stieet, Calcutta. 
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* ~ o Authorized by the Government of India ; 
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- w ‘S © "S by Her Majesty s Board of Trade . 
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Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Yeaia. 

Pretty, small, .accurate, strong, open-faceo, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undautu. 
eel watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, j swelled ^ and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years 1 guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at ^double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gnoniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25." Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eat rings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr.*l?* 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:-— u A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
thioughnul the woild. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By THE LATE MICHAEL MaDHUSUDAN DUTT. 

Reprinted from the Madras edition of 1849. 

[ Continued ftom page jgS. ] 

He pass’d thro’ high and pillar’d halls, 

And flow’r-gemm’d courts with fountain-falls, 
Which echo’d to his hurried tiead, 

Like lonely Mansions of the Dead, 

All lightless,— save, where moon-beams slept, 
O’er flow’rs which blush’d and smil’d and wept, 
(Jr, by sweet founts which rose and fell, 
Sleepless,— as if some fairy-spell, 

Did in their diamond-bosoms dwell ; — 

He reck’d them not, — their silent gloom, 

Was but the shadow of the doom, 

Which soon must burst— and crush— and rend, 
And with the Past’s dim shadow blend, 

Pride— Beauty— Glory— all that be, 

Of high and sovran Majesty ! 

He reck’d them not,— but swiftly pass’d, 

As thro’ a bow’r some speed-wing’d blast, 
Uncheck’d by tears and sighs the rose, 

Doth shed and breathe as on he goes !- - 
But when within the Haram-gate, 

Which gap’d— all lone and desolate, 

He near’d the chambers high and fair,— 

The shrines of Beauty, worshipp’d there,— 

He paus’d like wild, tho’ calm Despair, 

Ere yet she plunges to the wave, 

• Which rolls below— a hideous grave 
As if to hush the mournful plaint, 

Regret still breath’d in accents faint !— 

‘O God ! and is there naught to steel, 

‘The timid heart which shrinks to feel, 

‘And lock the founts whose murmurings still, 

‘ Unnerve each strong resolve of Will ! 

‘ But it must fcfe ? ’ — The corridor, 

Is cross’d,— he treads the marble-floor ; 

But, ere the gentlest Echo woke, 

Or softly in that chamber spoke, 

Upon his wildly heaving breast, 

He prest,— O Love 1 — how fondly prest, 

Thy fairest daughter,— blessing,— blest ! 

“ Oh 1 hast thou conquer’d— have they fled,— 
And is he come, — and are they dead ? 

My God !— but why that hueless check, 

Must Victory thus to true Love speak !-- 
Oh ! tell me, for thy tale must be, 

Of joy since thou art come to me ! 

For JeArful visions in my sleep, 

Have made me shudder — shriek— and weep ! 


When weaiied with long Vigils kept, 

I laid me down and thought I slept : 

Met bought there came a warrior-maid, 4 
With blood-stain’d brow and sheathless blade ; 
Dark was her hue, as daikest cloud, 

Which comes the Moon’s fair face to shroud, — 
And ’round het waist a hideous zone, 

Of hands with chainal lightnings shone, 

And long the garland which she wore, 

Of heads all bath’d in streaming gore, 

How fierce the eyes by Death unseal’d, 

And blasting gleams which they reveal’d !— 

I shuddet’d— tho’ I knew ’twas she, 

The awful, ruthless Deity, 

On whose dread altar like a flood, 

There flows for aye her victims’ blood ? 

I shuddet’d— for, methouglu, she came, 

With eyes of blight consuming flame,— 

4 Daughter,’— she said,— ‘ farewell !— I go — 

* The time is come,— it must be so— 

‘ Leave thee and thine I must to-night,’ - 
Then vanish’d like a flish of light ! — 

* 4 I wept when, lo ! — before me stood — 

Oo»*J gut with snakes of flow’r-ciown’d hood, — 
Tall as the loftiest palm that be, 

Bm'Nith yon heav’n’s blue canopy ; — 

His hue was pale, and wild his eyes, 

Roll’d bright like mcteois of the skies, — 

A fiety tiulent} high he bote, — 

Mcthouglit, it, too, was bath’d in gore— 

And fi 0111 his golden ciown aloft,— * 
There came still mmmursil sweet and soft, 1 
Like the low plaints of oine young till, 

When check’d its thoughtless, wandering will ! 
‘Daughter,’ he said, 4 farewell !— I go, — 

4 But bless thee not, — f< »■ thine is woe ! ’ 
lie pass’d I sluieked -his look, his word, 

P ;iccd like a sharp, unci ring swotd ! ~ 


4 I Iris is the goddess Cali. She (Cali) is black, with four arms, 
wearing two dead bodies as ear rings, -a necklace of skulls, and the 
hands of seve»al slaughtered giants round her waist as a git die.” &c. 
British India. Vol. II. There are some inaccuiacies in this descrip- 
tion, Cali does not “ wear two dead bodies as eai-rings.” I have in 
my description omitted the circumstance of her having “ four arms.” 

I + This is (he god Slreva— the third person of the Hmdu-triad. The 
! Hindus believe that the impression of a lotus adorns the hood of the 
1 Cobra de Capcila on account of its having been trodden upon by the 
• god Krishna. Sheva is always represented as under the influence of 
| Bang— an intoxicating stuff. 

I { Like Neptune Sheva wears a trident called in Sanscrit “Trisulum.” 

! || The River Ganges is fabled to be on the head of Sheva whence 

I she issues into three streams — one flowing through Heaven, and the 
other two through the Earth and Hell respectively. 
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News and Our Comments. 

Here is the closing scene, from the Gazette of India of August 22, 1891, 
in the Munipur Tragedy 

“ Proclamation. 

Whereas the State of Manipur has recently been in armed rebellion 
against the authority of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India ; 
and whereas, dining such rebellion, Her Majesty’s Repieseutative and 
other officers were murdered at Imphal on the 24th of March last : 
and whereas by a Proclamation bearing date the 19th April 1891 the 
authority of the Regent, Kula Chandra Singh, was declared to be at 
an end, and the administration of the State was assumed by the 
General Officer Commanding Her Majesty’s forces in Manipur terri- 
tory ; 

It is hereby notified that the Manipur State has become liable to the 
penalty of annexation, and is now at the disposal of the Crown : 

It is further notified that Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, 
has been pleased to forego Her right to annex to Her Indian Domi- 
nions the territories of the Manipur State ; and has graciously assented 
to the reestablishment of Native rule under such conditions as the 
Governor-General in Council may consider desirable, and in the person 
of such itiler as the Governor-General in Council may select. 

Her Majesty has been moved to this act of clemency by the belief 
that the punishment inflicted upon the leaders of the revolt, together 
with the imposition upon the State of suitable conditions of regrant, 
will afford an adequate vindication of Her authoiity. 

The Governor-General in Council will make known hereafter the name 
of the person selected to rule the State, and the conditions under 
which he will be invested with power. 

H. M. Durand, 

Secretary to the Government of India” 

That Proclamation will be hailed in Manipur and reassure all India. 

The Amir of Cabool is said to have bethrothed himself to the daughter 
of Mir Abu Talib, Kizilbash. While the alliance endears the Amir 
to his Shia subjects, it introduces a fresh complication in the Afghan 
politics. 

Excepting two or three regiments in isolated stations, the Native 
Infantry i^ the Bengal Presidency have received their Martinis. 

• • 

THE Indian spectator thus rebukes our countrymen of Bengal for their 
way in which they are behaving on the death of the two eminent 
Bengalis 

“The Bengal papers are loud in praise of Vidyasagar, and they can- 
not praise him too much. But may we ask if they did anything to 
cheer up the old man during his last years of hitter sadness ? It is 
no secret that Vidyasagar despaued of Ins countrymen and was utterly 
sick of their double-facedness and hypocrisy. Diwan Bahadur Raghu- 
nath Row is in this respect like Vidyasagar. He, also, after years 
of toil, has become a confirmed pessimist. When he dies Madras will, 
no doubt, praise him and mourn his loss. But what is Madras now 
doing to cheer up its grand old man? It is doing what Bengal did to 
Vidyasagar. It knows that nothing will delight the veteran reformer 
so much as self-sacrifice and action. But self-sacrifice and action are 
as little thought of there as in Bengal. A paltry sum will, no doubt, 
he collected after years to raise some kind of memoiial to Vidyasagar. 
And when Raglumath Row dies, there is no doubt a similar paltiy sum 
will be collected for the same purpose. But does Raglumath Row 
rnr^for such posjiumous honours ? And does the shade of the great 
Vidyasagar care for the subscriptions that are now being raised in 
Calcutta? He would have been pleased if the men now loud in his 
praise had subscribed to Ins programme of reform and helped him 
in carrying out his noble mission. But in his life-time they poured 
cold water on his burning soul, instead of utilising it to the utmost ; 
and now, * slowly wise and meanly just,’ they are trying to make up 
for their past neglect by kicking up a little dust of praise. If they 
really revere the patriot and the sage, let them follow in his footsteps 
and put forth earnest efforts to purge their religion of rubbish and 
to restore Hindu society to its pristine health. If they have any 
shred of real respect for Vidyasagar, they should band themselves to 
advance the cause which he had so much at heart, instead of wasting 
no end of breath in lip-professions. The Hindus celebrate the Shradhs 
of their dead, and the Bengalis cannot celebrate Vidyasagar’s SItradh 
in a better manner than by founding a social refnim mission for their 
Presidency. But this, of course, means self-sacrifice, and therefore 
vain, oil and butter is all that the spirit of the deceased is likely to 
get ; and we will be surprised if an offering of the kind indicated above 
is made.”— The Indian Spectator , Aug. 23, 1891. 

• 

* • 

This is the decision of Mr. Justice Wilson in the Star Theatre vs, the 
City Theatre : — 

“This case came on for settlement of issues, and the question arose 
whether the plaint disclosed a cause of action. The facts as alleged 
in the plaint are in substance these : The plaintiffs allege that they 
ate proprietors of certain dramatic plays, and that the defendants 
have acted these pieces without their permission. In answer to 
a question by me, the plaintiffs’ counsel stated that the plays had 
been printed and published for sale. It was clear that, according 
to common law, no such suit would he, Murray vs, Elliston. In Engluud 


the right to represent plays is prohibited by certain statues, 3 and 4 
William IV, and 5 anti 6 Victoria. It is clear that those statutes do 
not apply to works published in India, Ruilboge vs. Low. There is no 
such Act in India, but there is a Copyright Act passed by the Indian 
Legislature, which protects copyright, properly so called, but not the 
right to represent plays. The result is that there is no law in India 
under which su*:h right can exist. The plaint discloses no cause of 
action, and the suit will be dismissed with costs.” 

#** 

We have a lot of schoolmasters and schoolboys about us for whose 
behoof we copy the following morceau : — 

“ Schoolmaster, to his wife : 1 My dear, I wish you would speak more 
carefully. You say that “ Henry Jones came to this town from Sunder- 
land ? ” ’ Wife : * Yes.’ Schoolmaster : 4 Well, now, wouldn’t it be better 
to say that ‘lie came from Sunderland to this town V Wife : ‘ I don’t 
see any difference in the two expressions.’ Schoolmaster : But there 
is a difference — a rhetorical difference. You don’t hear n>e make use 
of such awkward expressions. By-the-way, I have a letter from your 
father in my pocket.’ Wife : 4 But my father is not in your pocket 
You mean you have in your pocket a letter from my father.’ School- 
master : ‘There you go with your little quibbles I You take a delight 
in harassing me. You are always taking up a thread, and representing 
it as a rope.’ Wife : “ Representing it to be a rope," you mean.’ School- 
master : ‘ For goodness sake, be quiet J Never saw such a quarrelsome 
woman in my life ! ’ ” 

• 

• + 

Potatoes and beets planted between plates of copper thru 9 t upright 
into the eaith and connected by wires with similarly placed zinc plates 
about one hundred feet distant— an electric battery being thus formed, 
with the earth between the copper and zinc in the circuit — increase the 
yield of beets fifteen per cent, and of potatoes twenty-five per cenr, 
Suclvis the latest discovery in scientific agriculture. It is the result 
of Piofessor Holdefleiss’s expetirnents in Germany. ' mm?, 

9 

9 9 

COMPELLED to give up Baboo Jngesh Chunder Pal Chowdry, 
the Municipal Commissioners of Ranaghat have elected Baboo 
B Ini ban Mohun Mittra, B. L., as their Chairman. He has been 
accepted by the Local Government. We see Baboo Surendranath 
Pal Chowdry has rejoined the municipality. Has he taken farewell of 
the Zemindari Panchayet ? We hear little of this body nowadays. 

SEQUAH, we read, has been arrested at Kurache for forcibly extract- 
ing three of the teeth of a native tailor’s son and for abusing and in- 
sulting one Framorze. May not this be another advertisement for the 
man that speaks ? 

• • 

Here is a recipe for cleaning marble. Mix quicklime with strong lye, 
so as to form a mixture having the consistency of cream, and apply 
immediately with a brush. Let this composition be allowed to remain 
on a day or two, and be then washed off with soap and water. 

* 

* * 

THE constitution of a typical South African household is thus given:— 

“ The father English, the mother half Dutch, with a French name, 
the governess a Scotch woman, the cook a Zulu, the housemaid a 
Hottentot, the stable-boy a Kaffir, and the little girl who waits at table 
a Basuto.” 

• • 

Rai Bahadur Trailakhya Nath Mitter, Subordinate Judge of Gya, 
under a cloud for being charged with taking bribes, has so far dis- 
proved the imputation that he has been allowed leave of absence and 
permission of Government to prosecute his accuser criminally to 
establish his own perfect innocence. 

* • • 

Lord Wenlock has ordered an enquiry into the advisability of estab- 
lishing agricultural banks by Government. 

We read : — 1 

“ Many members of the Calcutta Bar were ready to defend, if the 
rule for contempt of Court had been issued against the Indian Minor. 
Besides Mr. Monmohun Ghose, who actually appeared, there were 
seveial leading members of the Bar, watching the application. This 
is the glory of the bar which is noted for its independence.” 

Needless to say that that is the expression of the wisdom of our 
Native Press. It is all native business, unmistakably. Both n$ws and 
comments are thoroughly characteristic, constituting together the glory 
of the Native Bar and the Native Press. 

By the bye, where were the great lights of Asia Minor when Surrender 
Not got into trouble for his wild rhetoric ? We suspect the mute in- 
glorious Erskines and Cockburns are too wide awake to place them- 
selves in a position in which they must discharge the obligation o* 
learning and talent. 
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Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. 

And his bark into the bargain. 

Ever since we pointed out the blunder* of the Hindoo Pahiot y that 
paper has been exhibiting the most alarming symptoms,,until we h»»gin 
to be half sorry for having given any the least provocation. Hut what 
could we do? If the blunders were so many and so bad, that surely 
was not our fault. So far as we were concerned, it will be remembered 
how generously we treated the matter, laying the fault on the typogra- 
phic department, which we might have charged upon the library staff. 
Next time, we treated such blunders in the same quarter with good- 
humoured “ chaff.” We still left the queer literary band the door 
open to est&pfe, if they would, by an injustice to the poor printer. 
What more could we do? It was in vain, however. Conscious guilt was 
not to be humoured. This conductor of the old ricketty ’Bus (since 
formally installed in the driver’s dickey) knew from the first that the 
late Baboo Kali Kissen Mitter was suffering from no new or strange 
complaint. At least after our notice of the Patriot's statement he dis- 
covered that “thisis” was but his'own phonographic rendering of the 
wellknown disease Phthisis . Hence the rage against the irreverent 
man who laughs at the absurdity. Hence the rabies. The* wild in- 
cessant barking followed in due pathological course, culminating in the 
savage bite. 

It was all Hate’s Labour Lost, however. 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

# * # * 

• The man recovered of the bite, 

The dog it was that died. 

# 

• • 

THE Viceroy returned from Mahasu to Simla on Tuesday. 

• # 

The Private Secretary, Colonel Ardagh, and the A.-D.-C. Captain 
Herbert have gone to Solon to recruit their health. 

. 

The Simla season closes on the 31st October, with the closing there 
of the Government offices. ^ 

♦** 

The Private Secretary, Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.K., to the Governor of 
Madras, will lead to the altar Miss Mary Dormer, the third daughter 
of tne Madras Commander-in-Chief. 

♦ 

* * 

CAPTAIN J. W. Currie acted both as Private Secretary and Aid-de- 
Camp to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for a month, Lieutenant 
G. C. Lister, Fdurth Battalion, the King’s Royal Rifles, has been taken 
in as Aid-de-Cump from the 23rd instant. 

* 

• • 

TO extract foreign substances from the ear, a large syringe holding four 
or six ounces, a basin of rain-water soap-suds as hot as can be borne, 
and a steady hand are all that is required. With this simple apparatus, 
a medical man says that he has, over and over again, removed cherry- 
stones, beads, buttons, slate-pencils, & c., from the ears of children, and 
always without pain, A few injections suffice. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Prom the report of the Currency department, it appears that the 
total amount of currency notes in circulation at the end of last year, 
was considerably in excess of the average of previous years. This 
certainly is not an indication of the diminution of public confidence in 
the stability of British Government in India on account of the Consent 
Act. 


In the Warburton second prosecution for libel against the propiielor, 
Dyal Singh, and the late editor, Baboo Sitala Knit Chatterjee, of 
the Tribune \ Mr. Goode has framed charges against both the defend- 
ed*. XUe charges against the proprietor are for abetment of pub- 


lication and abetment of the sale of defamatory matter in respect of 
each of the three charges specified in the complaint, and against the 
late editor far publication and abetment of publication of each of the 
libels under sections 500 109 or 502 109, and 500 or 500-109 res- 
pectively of the Penal Code. Both the defendants pleaded not guilty. 
The defence commences on the 4th September. 


The Dacca Bribery case, arising out of the Beliati murder trial, has 
been committed to the sessions. After the closing of the case by Mr. 
Allen, Barrister-at-law, for the prosecution, Mr. Hill, Barrister-at-law, 
for the defence, asked the Magistrate not to t» y the case himself but 
to send it to the sessions, as the trial by men of his clients nationality 
would be more fitting. “The importance of the case,” he argued, 

“ renders it essential that it .must not be tried by a single individual 
but by an unbiassed and unprejudiced number of men. Influence 
may be exetted easily on one man, however powerful that man may 

be.” “A Jury is a safer tribunal than one Judge The best judges 

are the people of the same race for the administration of criminal 
justice.” As there are two factions at Dacca, some of the principal 
witnesses for the prosecution being leaders of one faction and the 
chief defendant being the leader of the other, Mr. Hill pressed that the 
jury must be of a different district. “The Sessions Judge also took 
statements of certain witnesses for the prosecution, and he is con- 
nected with this case one way or the other. The Magistrate is the 
prosecutor. Therefore it is essential for the criminal administration 
of justice that no official subordinate to him should try the case. The 
trying Magistrate ought to be unbiassed and unprejudiced.” 

Mr. Allen, who had at first asked the Magistrate to dispose of the 
case himself, did not oppose this application of Mr. Hill. He was 
willing that the trial be full, fair and ftee. 

Both the accused Ananda Chunder Roy and his servent Madhub 
Chunder Das pleaded not guilty and denied to the Magistrate, on his 
questioning, that they induced Guru Churn Bhattacharjee, the foreman 
of the Jury in the Baliati murder case, to return a corrupt verdict or 
gave him a loan of Rs. 4,000 during the trial or wrote to hinToffering 
Rs. 5,000, or that the money was ever returned to them. 

THERE is at present a plethora of Rupee in the money market, which 
is quite unprecedented. The amount of cash in the coffers of the 
Bank of Bengal alone exceeds seven crores of rupees, in spite of 
the reduction of its rate of interest to two per cent. The threatened 
rise in the price of silver last year encouraged speculative purchases, 
the result of which was the import of a much larger quantity of silver 
than was necessary to meet the tiade 1 equipments of the country. 
At such a time the apathy of our statesmen fills us with disgust. We 
cannot understand why advantage is not being taken of the present 
superabundance of the rupee for the extension of Railways and the 
pushing on of public woiks on a laiger scale than was possible 
when the Bank minimum was 12 per cent, and there was, what may 
be called, a Rupee famine. Considering the amount of misery a«d 
loss caused by inundations almost eveiy year in districts like Nuddea, 
Moorshedabad, Burdwan and Midnapoie, embankment and drainage 
schemes ought to receive the immediate attention of Government. 

The Bank rate of interest becoming lower and lower, the premium on 
Government securities is steadily rising -the present quotations being 
very nearly 8 pei cent. The abundance of the tupee in the maiket, 
coupled with the low iate of interest prevailing, has made it possible 
for the dealers to make large speculative purchases with a very small 
amount of capital, and some of them have, it is said, been clearing very 
large profits. Babti Nilumber Mookeijee, late Finance Minister of 
Cashmere, has already become a regular member of the Calcutta 
Rialto. We congratulate him on the success that lie has attained in 
the line. 

THE manufuctm ing season of Bengal indigo is just over. The total 
outturn this year is expected to be a lac and thirty thousand maunds 
against a lac of maunds brought into the market last year. In 
1889*90, the total quantity of “ the beautiful blue dye” produced in th* 
co unity was a lac and forty thousand maunds, and the glut in the 
maiket was such as to lead to a fall in its prices to the extent of more 
than 25 per cent. The prices did not improve last year on account of 
the rise in the rate of exchange. With a low exchange again this 
year, there seems to be a better prospect for the planter. 
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The jute crop this year has been a rather short one an account of the 
prolonged drought in June last. Last year, there was an abundant crop, 
hut the demand for the fibre being practically unlimited, the fall in its 
price was not due to over pioduction. The depression in the jute 
trade last year, was due solely to the exchange. This year, the ex- 
change is low again. But, owing to its unsettled state, there has not 
yet been any maiked improvement in the price of commodities of ex- 
port for which there is no exceptional demand. A bale of good jute, 
which sold for Rs. 20 last year, fetched more than Rs. 35 in the pre- 
vious season. Tins year, the pi ice of a similar bale is quoted at Rs. 25. 

THE affairs of the Karaganda Copper Company do not sepm to he in 
the prosperous condition in which they ought to be. So far as we are 
aware, the agents have not paid any dividend as yet to the share- 
holdeis, and the shaies, according to present quotations, have become 
practically valueless. There was a talk iccently about the company 
going into liquidation, or its affiirs being placed under the manage- 
ment of other agents. If the Karaganda, with all its resomces, fail to 
be a successful concern, the future of the mineral industry of the ] 
cmtntiy is gloomy indeed. The public aie deeply interested in the 
prosperity of the entci prise, and it is to be hoped that the agents, 
Messis. Bird and Co., will enlighten us to a gi eater extent than they 
have hitherto done. 

AHOUT seven lacs of iupces is spent by the Bengal Government annually 
in the encouingement of vernacular education. But the good intentions 
of Government are completely fiustiated by enforcing the study of the 
most wotthless text books in the vernacular schools of the countiy. 
There is a standing Text Book Committee under the Director of 
Public Instruction or rather under his lieutenant Rai Radhika Prosunno 
Mookcijee Bahadoor. But practically the selection of text books for 
the vernacular schools rests with the Inspectors and their Deputies. 
Whoever may be answerable for the abuse that has grown up, the fact 
is that the books usually patronised by the department aie the woiks 
of the Inspectors, their relatives and their pottSgfo. While in no other 
department, is a Government official allowed to use the patronage at 
his disposal for his own benefit or that of his relatives, the practice 
and usage of the education department aie altogether different, and 
allow nepotism to flourish without lestramt. Some of the authors 
favoured by the department aie absolute idiots. We say this advised- 
ly, that the subject may teceive the amount of attention fiom Sir 
Aified Croft which it deserves. We ran well see the difficulties that 
surround him in the way. But we think that, without going out of 
•his way or wounding the susceptibilities of his immediate subordinates, 
he may invite independent opinion as to the merit of the books pation- 
ised by them. 

SIR Walter Scott, thus speaks in his recently published Journal % of 
his remaikable mental peculiarities: — 

“There is one thing I believe peculiar to me— I woik, that is, 
meditate for the purpose of working best, when I h.ive a qit.isi- 
eng.igument with some other book, for example. When I find 
myself doing nl, or like to come to a standstill in willing, I take 
up .some light book, a novel or the like, and usually have not 
read far ere my difficulties are removed, and I am ready to wute 
again. Theie must be two cut rents of ideas going on in my mind 
at the same tune ; or pci haps the slighter occupation serves, like a 
woman’s wheel or stocking, to ballast the mind as it were by prevent- 
ing the thoughts from wandeting, and so give the deeper cuirent 
the power tti flow undisturbed. 1 always laugh when I hear peo- 
ple say Do one thing at once. I have done a dozen things at once 
all my life." 

Of his peisonal peculiarities he says : — 

“ The half hour between waking and rising has all my life proved pro- 
pitious to any task which was exercising my invention. When 1 go over 
any knotty difficulty in a stoiy, or have had in former times to fill up a 
passage in a poem, it was always when I first opened my eye*, that the 
debited ideas thronged upon me. This is so much the case that I am in 
the habit of relying upon it, and saying to myself when I am at a loss, 

1 Never mind, we shall have it at seven o’clock to-moirow morning.’" 

Another superstition is thus exploded on the highest authoiity. 
livery young learner who is seen with a copy of Todd’s Student’s 
Manual and books of the kind, ought to be fined— for his good. 

A live Icelander out of Iceland is a curiosity. We never come across 
any such except in the books of Lord Dufferin and other voyagers. 
The State of Michigan in America has, however, had the distinction 


of counting among its population a visitor from that Ultima Thule 
beyond the North Atlantic. We wonder whether the stranger arrived 
during an unprecedented frost throughout all North America in a 
sledge drawn by a Polar bear. We are told he is a doctor and 
has been practising medicine in Detroit for the last two year<>. 
Dr. Vondolcke— such is his name— is a remarkable man, of great 
originality and boldness. He has staited a scheme which takes ones 
breath away. But he is not to be summarily dismissed as a visionary, 
being supported by a number of capitalists— coolhepded financiers and 
experienced speculator? of the new territory of Alaska. The United 
States Government is also understood to favour the scheme. He 
has returned to Iceland for the put pose of interviewing the Govern- 
ment with a view to transporting the entire population to Alaska, and 
establishing a colony theie under the United States. 


Mrs. Besant is well known as a freethinker. She does not believe 
in God, but she believes in Madame Blavatsky and her Himalayan 
Mahatmas, Messrs. Koot Iluomi and Co. The faithful F. T. S. may 
take this as evidence conclusive as to the Russian Salima's power of 
woiking miracles. 

The following is fiom a repoit of an inteivievv with Mis. Besant which 
is going the round of the piess : — 

“ Inter viewer. -I shall now assume Madame Blavatsky’s absolute 
honesty and nmhfulness. You will admit in that case that she was 
to say t he least of it, veiy injudicious. 

Mr. B— How So? 

Intel viewer. In her choice of methods and her people. In sel^TT-* 
ing a hollow place in the wall a> the place to hang the Adyar shrine, 
for instance ; 01, at any rate, in putting the Coulombs into the position 
which they betiayed. 

Mis. 1 ).— I don’t admit that. I think she knew quite well that the 
Coulombs would betray her. They came to her in distress and she 
thought it her duly to help them . 

Intel viewer.— Even though she knew that the result would be the 
trap doors and the exposure, covering with suspicion herself and her 
cause ? 

Mr. B.— With the suffering that might he brought on herself in doing 
her duty of helping the distressed, she had no right to concern herself 
For her cause the so called exposure only lost those who had been 
attracted by idle curiosity and sensation-seeking. 

Interviewer. — Just those in fact who had been attracted by the 
phenomenon ? 

Mrs. I). — Those who had a wrong idea of the phenomenon — and 
who could not bear the brunt of ridicule and persecution. 

Intel viewer. — But, Mrs. Besant, if you say that Madame foresaw ail 
this, and yet employed the Coulombs, do not you make her practically 
a party to their deception? Had she the light to allow herself and 
Theosophy profit by their Hap doors ? 

Mis. B. -She did not. The trap doors, as I have explained, wcic 
made on purpose for the exposure, afier Madame Blavatsky had left 
ami come to England. They were fabiicated by discharged servant-, 
who to get money from the irussionai les, made the trap door as the 
maternal basis of then stoiy. 

Interviewer. — But if you believe in the Mahatmas, do you not think 
that they might have detected and foiled ihe Coulomb plot before the 
inciimiiutmg letters in Madame’* handwriting had been forged and 
before the inciiiiiiuatiug trap doors into Madame’s bedroom had been 
made ? 

Mis. B. It is no part of t he duty of the Mahatmas to interfere with 
the people’s fiee will ami turn them into puppets." 

The credulity of woman is proverbial, and like that of some easy- 
naluted Babus amongst us, is not much affected by education or cul- 
ture. The answers and explanations given by Mrs. Besant to her 
interviewer clear ly show, that the sect founded by the Russian mataji 
acquired, under hei guidance, very considerable proficiency in the ait 
of the modern Hindu Gurus and their chelas. The leference to the 
“duly of helping the distressed” is couched in a language which 
is better understood in Europe than in this countiy. Blit the 
rest of Mrs. Besant’s deliverance is clearly in the style in which an * 
Indian spiritual Guide’s shortcomings and failures would be explained 
by Ins disciples. 

Mr. Cuizon, M.P., charges Russia with a state offence by no means 
uncommon. According to him, Biitish letters in course of transit 
from Pcisia to Great Britain, while passing through Russian territory, 
have been cut open, detained and otherwise tampeied with. This is 
bad and irritating and, 111 ordinary times, utterly inexcusable. But 
the Biitish had better not be over indignant over this revelation, as 
their own statesmen are quite up to the trick. They once suffered for 
their vanity of righteousness, when Mazzini and the Italian refuges 
complained of their correspondence being tampered with-. 
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THE entire amount of tolls levied in the Nuddea rivers is, if we are 
rightly informed, devoted to keeping the channels of these rivers open 
during the dry weather. The toll offices in these highways of inland 
traffic are a positive nuisance, and sometimes a source of actual 
tyranny. The use to which the money is devoted hardly justifies the 
tax and the obstruction to traffic. In some year* the rivers lemain 
open by the foice of their own currents, and the general opinion is that 
the good done by the operations of the Engineer, Nuddea Rivers, 
is very nearly ml. Our own opinion is that the toll offices at Jangipur 
and at the other stations ought to be abolished altogether, the loss 
of income being made up by a light taxation on all cnuntiy boats of a 
certain size. If the present state of things be allowed to continue, 
efforts ought to be made to solve the engineering problem of keeping 
the Nuddea rivets open in a more satisfactory manner than is at pre- 
sent done eveiy year by bamboo piles and mats which are washed away 
immediately at the commencement of the monsoon. 

IT a curious fact that the veiy men who aie loud in their complaint 
against the paper cut rency as the greatest giievance of India under 
British rule, do not hesitate.to part with their gold and silver for what 
they speak of as worthless pieces of paper. The inconsistencies 
between the beliefs and practice of not only the cannaille but of men 
of light and leading, are so numeious and of such a palpable kind as 
to afford more than ample ground for the character given by Carlyle 
to the majority of human beings. Popular fallacies of the kind we 
refer to are most conspicuous in connection with the religious beliefs 
of men. But instances of such inconsistencies are not wanting in 
other departments of human thought and action. Some of these er- 
roneous notions aie a standing source of danger to the good govern- 
ment of the country, and can be rectified only by a sound system of 
education. But our educational authorities are so enamoured of Kama's 
Banavas and Rama's Rajyabhishek that theie is no chance of the bulk 
of our countrymen ever having correct notions about matters relating to 
public finance or the political economy of the country. 

On Monday, the Bangabasi prosecution for inciting sedition caine to a 
conclusion in which nothing was concluded as regards the guilt or in- 
nocence of the four accused. That day, Mr. Jackson concluded his 
address to the Jury and the Chief Justice delivered his charge to the 
Jury. The Jury consisting of seven Europeans, one Armenian and 
one Bengali, retired and considered the verdict for full one hour. 
The nine could not agree but weie divided into seven and two 
The foreman was asked if there was any chance of the J in y being 
unanimous. The reply being in the negative, the Chief Justice 
discharged the jury, without enquiring of the opinion of the 
majority, and refusing to accept anything but a unanimous 
verdict in a case of this kind. This older of dischaige of the Jmy 
was taken by the assembled crowd m Court as a discharge of the pri- 
soners, who clapped their hands in joy, even as they had taken the plea 
of Not Guilty by the accused at the commencement of the tiial foi ver- 
dict to that effect by the Jury. The ignorant demonstration of the crowd 
being put down by order of the presiding Judge by their as unseemly 
expulsion from the comt room, the Chief Justice asked the Standing 
Counsel what course he meant to pursue now that the July was dis- 
charged. Mr. Pugh was not ready with his reply, specially as he wanted 
to consult the Advocate-General. .Sir Comer Petlieiam then temanded 
the case to the next Sessions, releasing the prisoners on the old bail. 

The opinion of the majority of the jury was not asked, nor was it 
delivered in court, and will always remain a mystery. 
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INDIA’S LOSS AND GAIN BY FOREIGN 
COMMERCE. 

For the first time perhaps in the history of British 
India, the value of the merchandise imported into the 
country exceeded our exports Inst year. 'I his result 
was due in part at least to the fact that the upward 
tendency in the value of the rupee made Indian se- 
curities more popular in the London Exchange, and 
led to the transfer of a large amount of these securi- 
ties from the hands of the Indian to English capital- 
ists. But the most important cause which affected 
the relative value of #ur exports and imports last 


year, was the enhanced value of the rupee that led 
to a fall in the price of most of the articles of export. 
As the merchandise that passes out of a country repre- 
sents the price which is paid for what is Brought into 
it, the exports and imports of a country, in the normal 
state of things, ought to be of equal value. But we 
have to pay every year a very large amount to Eng- 
land for what are called the Home charges, and 
thus during the last hundred years our exports have 
exceeded our imports by nearly a thousand crores. 
What we lose in this way is gained by England, and 
it appears that her imports are very much in excess 
of her exports. If what we give and receive in the 
way of foreign commerce, continued to be of equal 
value for a few years, the country would be literally 
overflowing with money. While India has been made, 
within the last hundred years, to give her masters 
more than twice the amount of the fine that France 
had to pay to get rid of the iron grip of Germany 
after the last Franco-Prussian war, our liability to 
English capitalists within the same period has 
amounted to another thousand crores at the least. A 
great deal is said now and then about the necessity 
of British capital for the development of the resources 
of our country. As a matter of fact, India never has 
been, nor can she possibly be, in need of being finan- 
ced by foreign capital. Her own resources are more 
than sufficient for her purposes, if only the lion’s 
share of her wealth be not appropriated by her 
foreign masters. No doubt that, for her railways, 
jute mills, tea gardens, coffee gardens, &c., she is in- 
debted to the extent of more than a thousand crores 
of rupees to English capitalists. But not a pice of 
the capital subscribed by them ever reached India. 
The entire amount was spent by the Home Govern- 
ment, and India had had only to sign the bonds and 
pay the interest — at the same time that she paid an- 
other thousand crores in food grains, oilseeds, fibres, &c. 

If we could set up a sufficient number of cotton 
mills in the. country to meet our home requirements ; 
if we ceased to import Liverpool salt ; if wc worked 
our iron mines on a scale large enough to supply 
the wants of our Railways, and, last of all, if we 
could stop the import of French wines and English 
beer — the necessity of our buying foreign merchan- 
dise would almost cease, and our exports too would 
diminish in a corresponding degree. If in addition 
to all these changes in the economical situation of 
the country, the Home charges we*c reduce?! to a 
reasonable limit by our rulers, then the countries re- 
quiring our tea, indigo and jute would be obliged 
to pay for these in gold and silver. In that case 
there would be no want of capital in the country 
for the development of our industrial resources, and 
as silver would regain its normal value, the exchange 
difficulty, which means a tax of 30 per cent, on our 
English friends out here, would cease. 

But our Babu I lampdens and Cromwells are as little 
concerned about the true interests of the country as 
the child just born. The hollowness of their patriot- 
ism ought to be apparent from the fact that, while 
they moved heaven and earth, and raved like madmen 
to induce the Government to give up the Consent 
Bill, they had not one word 10 say about the aboli- 
tion of the import duties on cotton piece goods or 
about the Factory Bill, which, by a curious coinci- 
dence, was passed into law on the same date. The 
Manchester cotton spinners are not satisfied with the 
mischief that they have already clone to us, and they 
are now getting up fresh agitations to complete the 
ruin of the few cotton mills that have been set up 
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in India. In these matters, our -cause is fought not 
by our Babu politicians, but by the very countrymen 
of the enemies of our manufacturing industries. The 
following is taken from the report of a debate on the 
subject at the close of the last session of Parliament : 

“ Mr. Provand, who had on the paper a resolution to the effect. 
‘That further reforms are necessary in the laws of India dealing with 
native l.tbohr m factories and workshops,’ said his chief object was to 
draw attention to the totally inadequate provisions of the Act which 
would come into operation on Jan. I next in regard to the amount of 
protection it affuded to the employes in Indian factor ies. The present 
position of labour in India was that it was almost entirely without le- 
gislative protection of any kind except in the case of children. Any 
person over twelve years of age might be employed in India for as 
many houis every clay as the employer pleased. 

Sir G. Campbell said the hon. member had assumed that all sorts 
of terrible abominations had been going mi in the Indian factories, 
whereas there was no evidence whatever to justify such an assumption ; 
hut, on the other hand, it went to show that there was nothing of the 
kind. No doubt some precautions were required as to the fencing of 
machinery and regulations for the health of the operatives ; but it must 
be remembered that the system of factory life and woiking in India 
was entirely different from that of this country. As regarded the greater 
part of what had been said by the hon. member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Provand), he must say that Ire did not think the repiesentatives of 
Lancashire manOfacluiers were the people to deal with factory legis- 
lation in India. 

Mr. Provand, with some heat, denied that he had any interest what- 
ever in Lancashire, or had ever communicated with Lancashire manu- 
facturers on the subject. It was true that he had an interest in a 
company which sold Indian spinnings in India and large quantities of 
Amencan and Laneashiic manufactures. 

Sir G. Campbell : I said my hon. friend had a cotton business in 
Lancashire, and he admits he is interested m a large business of that 
kind. 

Mr. Provand (who remained seated) : You are wrong again. Ascer- 
tain the facts. 

The Speaker : Order, order. 

Sir G. Campbell, continuing, said that the question was always being 
brought forward by the Lancashire cotton manufnetuters, who pressed 
upon the Indian Government the advisability of restraining the Indian 
manufacturers. It seemed to him that the Government of India had 
gone as far as they reasonably could— in fact, it was a moot point 
whether they had not conceded too much at the instigation of the 
Lancashire manufacturers as regarded the restriction of women’s houis. I 
If it was the fact that they had put clogs and hindrances on the women 
of India they had done a great wrong, as what was wanted in India 
was to give the women an opportunity of doing fair woik and of raising 
themselves to a higher scale in the social system.” 

An agitation properly got up at the right time, would 
have made it simply impossible for the Government 
of Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon to abolish the import 
duties. Our countrymen, however, not only remained 
indifferent at the time, but, in their strange infatua- 
tion, actually deified Lord Ripon although he it was 
who gave the finishing touch to the mischief that 
had been initiated by his predecessor. When pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon the authorities to pass 
an obviously unrighteous measure, opposition streng- 
thens their hands, and is therefore welcomed. But 
as yei, we do not know wherein lies the true interest 
of the country, and it will take some time before we 
shall learn so to regulate our political agitations as to 
be able to achieve success. 

Under the direct government of the crown, the 
military expenditure of the country has assumed a 
proportion which is simply scandalous. The amount 
payable to the Home Government on account of 
military pensions alone exceeds the entire pay of the 
native army. The matter is serious enough in all 
conscience, though beneath the notice of Babu 
patriotism. The /development of our foreign com- 
merce is looked upon with satisfaction not only by 
our rulers but even by some of our own politicians. 
But to the extent of at least 20 crores of Rupees we 
get no material equivalent for what we give. For 
the remaining 60 crores of our exports we get certain 
things in return. But we could without any difficulty 
manufacture those things here, and if we are pre- 
vented by our political situation, or by our want of 
enterprise, to give sufficient impetus to our national 
industries, surely we do not deserve to be congra- 
tulated on that account. Rightly understood, our 


foreign commerce is our greatest grievance under 
British rule, and not the Consent Act. 


NATIONAL HEROWORSHIP CONSOLIDATED FUND. 

The numerous meetings of sorts in the country in sorrow for the death 
of Pandit Isvvara Cb'andra Vidyasagara culminated at last in a crowded 
promiscuous gathering in the metropolis, in honour of the two great 
Indians— Dr. Rajendralala Mura and Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidya- 
sajjara. We are afraid we are perilously near a bull ; but how are we to 
help when something very like a bull in action has been perpetrated by 
the promoters. This is the time that two great men of different kinds 
of eminence in different spheres of life, simply because they happened 
to die within a short time of each other, have been bound up together 
for sacrifice as it were at a common memorial meeting. No friend or 
true admirer of either worthy can regard the insult to the dead with 
indifference. All good citizens who care to preserve the integrity and 
meaning of public memorials must protest against this sort of treat- 
ment of great men as a lot of sundries at an auction. The reason 
of the act is not far to seek. It concerned the credit of our big 
wips to do something towards perpetuating the memory of Raja 
Mitra and Pandit Vidyasagar. It was doubted whether theie 
was sufficient general enthusiasm in their favour. Accordingly, after 
frequent consultation and long cogitation, it was considered expedient 
to lump up the whole depaited worth and unite all the scattered 
forces of appreciation and attachment. This is the ne plus ultra 
of vulgar utilitai iani&m. Thus the double bundled memorial demon- 
stration was icsorted to in much the same principle on which backward 
localities ate joined to thriving municipalities. But it was easier to*-** 
think the nonsense than to do it. The carrying out of the game in- 
volved a woild of anomalies. It was lucky for the piomoters that 
they had a native Sheiiff and an obliging gentleman into the 
bargain, to deal with. We can imagine how he must have been 
goaded befoie, in response to two distinct requisitions, he 
called two different meetings of the inhabitants of the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta at the same place and the same day and hour, 
for two diffeient objects. The absurdity of such a proceeding goes 
without saying. But, apart from the ludicrousness of the situation, 
Sheriff Shah (as our friend the Prince loves to call himself), we are 
afraid, incurred some positive risk in issuing such contradictory calls 
upon Her Majesty’s lieges. He was doubtless ensured, and practically 
he was safe— in purse and person. 

This consolidated joint stock meeting on the limited liability prim 
ciple caine on in the Town Hall, on Thursday, the 27th August, under 
the presidency of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The attendance, 
though not select, was large. From 2 o’clock, the hoys from 
Vidyasagar’s and Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee’s colleges and schools 
and, doubtless, other institutions too, poured in until the whole 
hall was packed. The platform was occupied by a few of the nota- 
bilities. It was, however, a Hindu demonstration. Not a single Maho- 
medan was there. Mr. Rustomjee was the orily Parsee. There was 
no Jew. The Chairman and Sir Comer Petheram between them 
represented the European and Eurasian communities. 

And ndw to summarise the proceedings of Thursday. Prince Mahomed 
Furrokh Shah, as Sheriff, declared the meeting open and left it to those 
who had responded to his call. On the motion of Raja Durga Churn 
Law, seconded by Mr. H. M. Rustomjee, Sir Charles Elliott was voted 
to the chair. In addressing the assembly, he* said the object of the 
meeting “ so large, *so influential, and so representative of the wealth 
and position and public spirit of the capital ” “ had his warmest sym- 
pathy, and if all he heard and read of the departed worthies was cor- 
rect, the least that the people of the province could do was to raise some 
lasting monument to the memory of each of the great men gone.” 

Sir Comer Petheram moved the first resolution recording 44 profound 
grief at the irreparable loss which the country has sustained by the 
death of two such distinguished men as Raja Rajendralala Mitra and 
Pundit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara.” His reading of the two lives 
was that they reflected the highest credit on the people of Bengal and 
the least that the latter could do was to perpetuate their memories. 
Maharaja Jotendromolum Tagore followed, as befitted an old frieud and ‘ 
political associate of at least one of the two subjects of the meeting, 
with tears — in his heart if not eyes. He “groaned” “with the 
unexpressed eloquence of silent sorrow ” quoting the lines — 

* * “ Light sufferings give us leisure to complain, 

We groan, but cannot speak ijt greater pail). 11 
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That is a fine quotation) but for alt true purpose it whs wasted. At a 
memorial meeting we can understand it as the expression of grief of a 
single soul for a particular bereavement, but not as a reflection over a 
mortuary return. 

The next turn was Dr. Mahendralul Sircat’s. It was a turn indeed. 
He was the first to speak with ample knowledge of botli the deceased 
and with the responsibility of a thinker. It is not much to say that 
his was the best speech of the meeting. It was one of Dr. Sircar’s 
best orations. We may be partial in our criticism. We give it in 
another column for the reading public to judge. That .speech did 
more true honour to the deceased gentlemen than the random adora- 
tion of professional orators or the stereotyped platitudes of exalted lips. 
And the speaker whs treated by the crowd as an intruder and twice 
hissed. No wonder. He seemed to be discriminating. 

Maharaja Narendra Krishna introduced, with sketches of the two 
lives, the second resolution for “suitable memorials” “to cmnmemo- 
tate in an adequate manner the eminent services which these 
two illustrious men have rendered to the country” with public 
hiibscriptions. Dr. Gurudas Banerjee, in seconding the motion, 
discharged a “solemn and a sacred duty, a duty of doing honor to 
departed worth — to the two noble and rare specimens of humanity.” 
Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee next spoke. The boys cheered him 
lustily as he rose. He was all loyalty. to the Lieutenant-Governor, to 
the British Government and the English people. 

Two more resolutions were can ied — forming two memorial com- 
mittees for the two dead, moved by Raja Pearymohun Mookcrjee 
and Baboo Protap Chumlcr Mnzoomdar. 

*THE TOWN HALL MEMORIAL MEETING. 

DR. SIRCAR’S SPEECH. 

Your Honour, Mr. Sheriff, Maharajas, and Gentlemen,— 

I have been asked co support the Resolution which has been moved 
and seconded, and I rise to do so in fulfilment of a mournful duty. 

One of the distinguished men, to do honor to whose memories 
we have met here this evening, thus spoke at a public meeting held 
in 1867 in honor of Raja Sir Radha Kant : 

“ Respect lor the dead has been a characteristic of man in all 
ages and in every state of society, and it is eminently due to those 
who have been benefactors to their race. It is a tribute to worth 
which it should be our pride, as it is our duty to pay. Even in an 
utilitarian — a low utilitarian — sense it is of use, for it does more 
good to the living than it can possibly do to those who have passed 
away from amongst us.” 

The lips which uttered these words arc now closed for ever in 
death, but the words continue to live in our midst pointing to a 
most tender and lovely side of human nature, which distinguishes 
man far above the inferior animals, and teaching a duty which, it 
is no exaggeration to say, is almost a sacred one. This duty, it is 
easy to sec, is threefold in character, for besides being essentially a 
duty we owe tp our benefactors who are dead and gone from 
amongst us, it involves in its fulfilment, the fulfilment of a duty 
we owe to the present and a duty we owe to future generations. 
The fulfilment of this duty is a part of higher education. The 
remembrance {>f the dead with feelings of the reverence and gra- 
titude due to them is calculated in the highest degree to elevate our 
own natures. And nothing teaches so well as example. Example, 
said Bacon, is a globe of precepts. But the force of example is 
greater in proportion as it is nearer home. It is questionable if 
education would ever succeed in effacing all distinctions between 
the races and nations of men. But even if it did, the law of the 
inverse square of the distance will continue to prevail with regard 
to the force of example as a. law of human nature for a long time 
to come. The example of parents is infinitely more (effective than 
all other examples put together. Then come in order the example 
of our preceptors, the example of our neighbours, the example of 
our countrymen in general, the example of strangers and foreigners. 
This law is susceptible of manifold applications. One is, remem- 
bering its reality, how parents ought to be careful as to what ex- 
ample they set before their children, how the preceptor ought to see 
that his own conduct harmonize with his precepts, and how every 
man ought to conduct himself so that his example may operate 
beneficially and not injuriously upon any one. Another application 
leads to the duty of the preservation of all worthy examples, espe- 
cially from our own midst. Wc have reasons to believe that in days 
°f our glory, examples of every virtue, intellectual and moral, were 
abundant in our country. In these degenerate times but few are 
found who work* out their destiny in such a way as to be worthy of 
being held up as examples. It behoves us therefore to preserve 
any such as do arise, snatch them from the hands of the relentless 
destroyer. 

Gentlemen, we have met here this evening to perform this func- 
r, °n as regards two most eminent examples which the providence 

God had set up in our midst in *he$c latter day9. Both possess- 


ed intellectual gifts and moral qualities which may well serve as 
models for imitation to their countrymen. It is not maintained 
that both or cither were perfect. No man ever was, and they were 
not. They were men, and had many frailties and imperfections. 
Both, for instance, were men of fearless independence and strong 
convictions, and they would have been superhuman if that inde- 
pendence had not at times degenerated into doggedness .and ob- 
stinacy and impatience of contradiction. Both were men possess- 
ed of great self-respect, and in consequence were respecters of 
their words, and it would have been a marvel indeed if a natural 
anxiety for consistency had not occasionally landed them in per- 
sistency in error. Both were men of very great warmth and im- 
pulsiveness of disposition, and it was to be expected that thev 
would now and again be betrayed into conduct which could not 
be justified and might even be reprehensible. Indeed, Gentlemen, 
we should be doing unwarrantable violence to truth and fact, if, 
in the acuteness and intensity of our grief, wc become oblivious of 
their faults and hold them up as patterns of every virtue with which 
man could be endowed. I am constrained to speak thus at this 
moment, because I have reasons to fear there is this danger from ex- 
aggeration in our country, where warmth of the heart and the 
imagination forms such a marked characteristic of the national 
mind, a characteristic which is mainly responsible for a monstrous 
pantheon of thirty-three millions of gods and goddesses w^ho arc to 
this day ruling over the destinies of two hundred and eighty mil- 
lions of human beings. But, Gentlemen, it is my conviction that 
there is no need of exaggeration in the present case. I have every 
confidence that if wc take a just estimate of the characters of the 
distinguished men who have just passed away from among us, far 
from suffering in the estimation of the outside world, they would 
shine the more brightly, and be appreciated and admired the ‘more 
sincerely, and when thus correctly set forth their examples will ex- 
ert their legitimate, abiding influence on their countrymen. 

The late Kristodas Pal often delighted to speak of his friend 
Dr. Rajendralala Mitra as the most intellectual Bengali of the age. 
Without cither dissenting from or subscribing to this friendly opi- 
nion, we may say without exaggeration that the Raja of all his 
countrymen had displayed the greatest intellectual activity in his 
time. This was the product of his insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
of his untiring industry in collecting and of his singular powers of 
assimilating information, and of that healthy ambition which would 
not allow him to lag behind others in any intellectual race. He had 
abundance of conceit, t might almost say, unbounded conceit, but 
it was more of that species of conceit which inspires a man with 
faith in his own power^and thus acts as a spur to exertion, than of 
that species which fills a man with delusions not only as to his 
powers but also as to his acquirements, and thus acts as a deterrent 
to all exertion as unncccssaty. Raja Rajendralala was a genuine, 
ardent patriot, and he had never in his long life missed an opportu- 
nity to serve his country. He was not blind to the faults of his 
countrymen, but his vast knowledge showed him that other nations 
had faults not less numerous and grave than ours, and therefore he 
would never brook any unfair comparison, but would resent such 
comparisons to the utmost of his power. I have given you. Gentle- 
men, what I consider were the distinguishing qualities of Rajcndra- 
lala’s head and heart, qualities which, in my humble opinion were 
the key to his whole character and career ; — qualities which enabled 
him to acquire a mastery over a foreign language which ha 3 com- 
manded the admiration of those whose mother tongue it is ; which 
helped him in those indefatigable researches into the antiquities (if 
his country which have been acknowledged and appreciated through- 
out the world of learning ; and which prompted and fired and sus- 
tained him in making those fearless and uncompromising vindications 
of his country and countrymen against unworthy attacks, which 
very often wrung the sinccrest respect from his adversaries. 

Now as regards the other distinguished man whose death has 
enveloped the whole country in apparently deeper gloom and filled 
the nation with almost inconsolable grief, it is not difficult to point 
out the distinguishing features of his character. Gifted with an 
intellect scarcely less able and capable than that of Raja Rajcndra- 
lala, the amount of intellectual activity displayed by Vidyasagar, 
though great, certainly falls far short of the Raja’s. But this was 
because, in my humble opinion, the Pandit’s time was absorbed in 
the exercise of the most active benevolence ana philanthropy, in 
relieving distress and in attempting to correct and eradicate some 
of the most barbarous and inhuman social customs of our country. 
Could lie devote more time for it than he did, he could have done 
more for Sanskrit literature and scholarship than most of his con- 
temporaries. But his heart eclipsed his head, and he cared more 
for the alleviation of human suffering than for anything else. He 
strove more after the moral amelioration than after the intellectual 
advancement of his countrymen. He subordinated everything to this 
supreme object of his life. It » not to be wondered at that, with 
the sensitive heart that he possessed, at times when the wickedness 
of the world seemed to him incorrigible and irremediable he should 
have turned from it in disgust. This was the main reason of fiis 
retirement from public life. But his benevolence which was a 
first nature with him, a gift and not a mere acquired habit, would 
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never erase ro assert its supremacy over his whole being, and Vidya- | 
sugar would he himself again. The sight of distress in whatever ■ 
shape would never fail to draw forth his tears, his purse, and the | 
most acme and untiring exertions of body and mind. The feature 
of his chut actor which struck me as the noblest was the absolute , 
negation of pride of birth, lroin which, I am sorry to say, even 
some of the most enlightened and educated of my countrymen have 
not been able to emancipate themselves. He delighted to see intel- 
lectual eminence and moral excellence in petsons born of what arc 
blasphemously called the lower castes. He had, in his school in his 
native village, appointed a man of the lowest caste to be a Pandit, j 
that is, a teacher of Sanskrit to Brahmans and Sudras alike. His j 
love of the aboriginal races, such as the Santhals, was scarcely less 
than his love of his own immediate kith and kin. Indeed his im- 
mediate kith and kin were the whole race of mankind. He had 
the loftiest conception of man and of his capabilities, a conception 
which it has been the prerogative of our own Shastras to give to 
the world. He knew no distinction of caste or race. His 
heart throbbed alike for all. His charity knew no bounds. It was 
that charity of which it has been truly said that it ‘s long-suffer- 
ing and failcth not, and that it covereth a multitude of sins. 

Such were Rajcndralala Mitra and Iswar Chandra Vidvasagar, 
whom the hand of death has almost simultaneously removed from 
amongst us. They were men of whom any nation would be justly 
proud, an! of whom, in the present condition of our country, we 
have reasons to be specially proud. They were verily our own. 
Wc saw them, wc heard them, we spoke to them, we mixed with 
them in flic most iutimitc m inner, we watched their lives, we felt 
their influence. Tiieir examples to us were of greater importance 
because of greater influence than similar or even greater examples 
in other countries. Their lives remind us that the old Aryan vigor 
of intellect and loftiness of heart arc only dormant in the present 
Hindu rac' % and not altogether dead, capable of almost any develop- 
ment under proper nursing and care. Wc cannot cease to mourn 
their loss, but wc must do more, forgetting their faults wc should 
endeavour to imitate them in their best qualities. 

TIIE INDIA OFFICE AND MANIl’UR. 

LORI) CROSS TO LORD LANSDOWNE. 

(St' net,) No. 2y 

India Office, London , 2 ph July iSgr. 

To If is Excellency the Most Honourable the Governor-General 
of India in Council. 

My lord Marquis. — The letter of Your Lordship’s Government, 
No, 36 (Secret), dated 4th March last, has received my careful con- 
sideration, and has been the subject of discussion in both Houses 
ol Parliament. I am now in a position to express an opinion on 
the policy adopted by your Government in regard to the revolution 
which led to the expulsion and abdication of the Maharaja Sur 
Chandra Singh of Manipur, and on the measures which you ordered 
ro be adopted in consequence of those events. 

2. I propose in the present Despatch to deal with this part of 
the correspondence only ; lor while the papers b -forc me are ade- 
quate in regard to the policy adopted by your Government and to 
the instructions which you issued, the case is otherwise in regard 
to the action taken by the local authorities in giving effect to your 
instructions. Until I shall have received the proceedings of the 
Committee of Inquiry which you have constituted at Manipur and 
your orders tfri those proceedings, I am not in a position to comment 
on the later phases of the question and their results. 

3. It is needless to recapitulate at any length the events of the 
22nd and 23rd September last. It is sufficient to say that the 
Maharaja lied from the palace owing to a rising of two ot his younger 
brothers ; that the Senapati seized the palace and magazine and placed 
them in a condition of defence against recapture by the Maharaja, 
who, finding himself unequal to a contest with his younger brother, 
determined, in opposition to the advice of the Political Agent, Mr. 
Grim wood, and his own Ministers, to abdicate and proceed to a 
place of pilgrimage. 

4. On this the Jubraj, or heir apparent, who had been absent 
during the revolution, returned to Manipur and assumed the Raj. 
The Maharaja, f however, changed his mind on reaching British 
territory, and telegraphed to the Chief Commissioner of Assam thit 
he proposed to forward a memorial, and asked for assistance to r:- 
occupy Manipur. Mr. Quinton, who had already informed you by 
telegraph of the circumstances, and of his having acknowledged the 
Jubraj as Regent, but only pending your orders, requested you on 
9th October to defer passing any orders in regard to the succession 
of the Jubraj till the Maharaja’s representation should be received. 

5. This representation was not forwarded to Mr. Quinton till 
the middle of November, and it was not laid before you, with the 
comments ol the Political Agent and the Chief Commissioner, till the 
following January. This delay, for which your Government was 
not responsible, is none the less to be regretted, as the consequence 
of it, and of the time occupied by subsequent discussions with the 
Chief Commissioner, was to allow a state of things which had been 
accepted only provisionally to endure for a period of six months. 


6. Mr. Quinton's report of 31st December was addressed mainly 
to the question of the Maharaja's claim to restoration ; and he, f 0 ]', 
lowing the opinion of Mr. Grimwood, recommended that the Maha- 
raja should not be restored, but that the Jubraj should be accepted 
by Government as his successor. He recognized that the attack on 
the palace wa$ t apparently unjustifiable, but otherwise made n 0 
remarks on the conduct of the Senapati or other leaders of th c 
rebellion. 

7. In your letter of 24th January to thc Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, you recapitulated the facts of the case, and, after commenting 
on certain deficiencies in the steps taken by Mr. Grimwood for deal- 
ing with thc crisis, you pointed out that the rebellion owed its 
success to the action of thc Senapati, whose violent conduct had 
previously incurred your displeasure ; and that, if the British Gov- 
ernment should acquiesce in the present state of affairs and recog- 
nize the Jubraj as ruler of Manipur, the Senapati would wield the 
real power of the State. You explained that thc Government of 
India had now a very close interest in maintaining tranquility in 
Manipur, and could not tolerate disorder there, and you inclined 7 at 
that time to thc opinion that if the Maharaja was likely to receive a 
reasonable amount of support from the people of Manipur, he should 
be re-instated, and that in any case thc Senapati should be removed. 
But before acting on these views yAu asked thc Chief Commissioner 
for an early expression of his own opinion on the proposed course. 

8. Mr. Quinton expressed his opinion on the 9th February that 
the Maharaja should not on account of his weakness and inability 
to rule be restored, but that thc Jubraj should be recognized as 
ruler, and that the Senapati might at the same time after due in- 
quiry be adequately punished. After further conferring personally 
with Your Excellency in Council, Mr. Quinton repeated these views 
in his letter of 19th February, and your final instructions to him 
were issued on the 21st February. 

9. Youthen ropcatcd your opinion that, “ while the Senapati 
remains in Manipur unpunished for his treachery against his eldest 
brother, the Maharaja, thc real power in the * State will be in the 
Scnapati’s hands," and that it would not be to thc credit of the 
British power any more than to thc interests of thc people of Mani- 
pur itself that thc Government of India should acquiesce in such a 
settlement of the case. You accepted Mr. Quinton's opinion that, 
in view of the Maharaja’s character, it would be to the advantage 
ol Manipur and ro thc furtherance of British interests to recognize 
the Jubraj rather than to restore the Maharaja, and you adhered to 
your decision that thc Senapati should be removed from Manipur 
on account of his lawless conduct. You asked where he should hr 
interned, and what steps were considered necessary for removing 
him without affording him thc opportunity of making any forcible 
opposition; and, finally, you directed thc Chief Commissioner to 
visit Manipur, and to make known on the spot the decision of the 
Government of India, taking with him a sufficient force, even 
though opposition might not be expected. 

IQ; F o»Iy remains to add that Mr. Quinton decided, in com- 
munication with the Officer Commanding thc North-East Frontier 
District, to take an escort of 400 men from Golaghat, to be further 
strengthened by the addition ot 200 men from Cachar ; and that 
on thc iSth March he telegraphed proposing to require the Regent 
and the Durbar to meet him on arrival, to announce the decision of 
Government, to arrest the Senapati, and bring him away with him 
on thc 25th March. These proposals you approved, having already 
communicated to thc cx-Mabaraja your decision to acknowledge the 
Jubraj as Maharaja, and to punish ihc persons directly responsible 
lor the insurrection. 

1 1 1. Of the right of the Government of India to interfere after 
thc forcible dispossession of the Maharaja there can be no question, 
li is admittedly the right and duty of thc Government to settle suc- 
cessions in the protected States of India generally, and this is in a 
very marked way the case in regard to Manipur, which indeed owc> 
its existence to our intervention. Ir> 1831 the Government ot 
India gave a ( somewhat special undertaking “to uphold the present 
Rajah, and to punish any parties attempting to dispossess him," and 
both before and since that period, and even during the reign of 
Maharaja Sur Chandra Singh, the history of Manipur is replete with 
instances of your Government having interfered forcibly to snppre'S 
attempts at usurpation, and of your having interned rebellious 
princes in British India at a safe distance from Manipur. 

12. Your Government would undoubtedly have been justified 
in restoring the Maharaja by force in September, when the revolu- 
tion took place, and had he not fled precipitately this course would 
probably have been adopted ; nor, in my opinion, would either the 
delay that occurred or thc fact that the local officers were content 
to accept thc results of the revolution without comment have justi- | 
fied you in abstaining from considering the cx-Maharaja’s application 
when it came before you, and vindicating the right of the Para- | 
mount Power to decide thc question of succession on its merits 
Your interference was necessary, not only in the interest of the 
Manipur State, where thc character of the Senapati and thc tradi- 
tions of thc succession indicated thc probability of this attempt* 

I if allowed to go unpunished, being frequently repeated i it was 
3 cessary also in the interests of the British Government, whic h 
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has of late years been brought into much closer relations with the 
State and its subject tribes than was formerly the case, and cannot 
safely tolerate disorders therein ; but, above all, it was necessary 
in the interests of the other protected States of India, for every 
Chief would have felt that the stability of his power was compro- 
mised had you passed over without notice an unprovoked and 
successful rebellion proceeding only from family quarrels. 

I 3* l am satisfied, therefore, that your Government were right 
in deciding to interfere. I am equally satisfied that no interference 
which left the successful head of the rebellion — a man notorious 
for his turbulent and violent character— in possession of the real 
powea of the State would have been adequate, and tlfar your deri- 
sion to remove the Senapati from Manipur and intern him in India 
was sound and politic. 

14. The question whether the ex-Maharaja should be restored, 
or whether the Jubraj should be acknowledged as Maharaja, was 
by no means so clear as that of the Senapati’s removal. Your 
Government were at first inclined to restore him, and only yielded 
to the strong remonstrances which the Chief Commissioner urged 
against that course. 1 have very carefully considered the subject 
in the light of the objections urged by Mr. Quinton to the restora- 
tion of the expelled Maharaja, and am of opinion that your Govern- 
ment was ( justified in yicfding to those objections. The obliga- 
tions imposed on you by the declaration of the Government of 
India in 1851, though not limited to Maharaja Kirti Chandra, were 
necessarily dependent on the Maharaja’s capacity to govern, and on 
his willingness to abide by our advice. In this case the Maharaja’s 
abandonment of his throne and territory (for 1 am satisfied that his 
abdication was deliberate and complete), and his unreadiness to fol- 
low the advice of your Government, absolved you from looking to 
any other considerations than those demanded by the interests of 
peace and good government, while the representations of the local 
Authorities, as well as the Maharaja’s previous history, indicated that 
those interests would in all probability be better served by the ac- 
knowledgment as Maharaja of the heir apparent than by the for- 
cible restoration of one who had shown himself incapable of pro- 
perly exercising the authority conferred upon him. 

15. The decision to accept the J 11 bra j as Maharaja if Sur Chan- 
dra Singh was not to be restored followed as a matter of course. 
Me had not taken part in the insurrection ; he was the heir appa- 
rent ; he was supposed to be capable ; he had shown himself amen- 
able to advice, and there was practically no other competitor. 

16. So far then as the policy of your Government is concerned, 
1 am glad that Her Majesty’s Government have been able to afford 
it their full support. It was honourable ; it asserted the rights of 
the Government of India, and it was calculated to give assurance 
to feudatory Chiefs. Nor do I doubt that you were tight in leaving 
to the discretion of the Chief Commissioner the details of the 
method of enforcing your decision. 

17. One question remains, which I think may be better dealt 
with in considering the orders of your Government than in con- 
sidering the action of your subordinates. 1 refer to Mr. Quinton’s 
intention for causing the Senapati, should he not surrender, to be 
arrested in Durbar. I have considered this subject very carefully 
in the light of your telegram of 11th May last, in which you ex- 
plained that you had no specific information on this point until the 
receipt of Mr. Guidon’s telegram of 7th May, and 1 am satisfied 
that in giving your sanction to the proposals formulated in Mr. 
QuintoiVs telegram of 18th March, you had no reason to contem- 
plate, and in fact did not contemplate, this action. 1 fully concur 
with you that nothing like treachery can be imputed to Mr. Quin- 
ton in this matter, blit care should be taken that persons summoned 
to attend Durbars, which are almost universally understood to be 
held for ceremonial purposes, should not be subjected therein to 
measures of personal restraint. 

THE MANIPUR RESOLUTION. 

. Foreign Department, Simla, the Jfst August, rSijr. 

In March last the Manipur State openly resisted by fotce of arms 
the troops of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India; ami, 
while this resistance was in progress, Her Majesty’s Representative 
and other British oflieers were seized and put to death. The 
Manipur State was thereupon occupied by a British force ; and 
the officer commanding was instructed to place upon their trial 
all persons suspected of murder or abetment of murder or of 
having acted as leaders or instigators of revolt. I11 pursuance of 
this order the Regent, Kula Chandra Singh, and his brothers, 
Tikendrajit Singh and Angao Singh, and other persons, were made 
prisoners and placed upon their trial. 

Having regard to the great importance of the question raised in 
these eases, His Excellency the Governor-General in Council has 
resolved to draw up a statement of the reasons which have led him 
to the conclusion that all the accused have committed heinous 
offences against the State, and deserve exemplary punishment. 

2. It is true that these accused persons were with one exception 
not amenable for the acts charged against them to the municipal 
law. of British India, and thafrthc Courts by which they were tried 


derived their authority solely from the special Commission under 
which they were constituted. This Commission issued, as has been 
correctly apprehended by Mr. Man Mohan Ghosc, in the exercise 
of the prerogative of the Government of India as the Sovereign 
Power, 44 for the purpose of bringing to justice persons accused of 
grave offences, but who not being British subjects were not triable 
by British Courts,” and in consequence of the anxious desire of 
the Government 44 to secure to all persons, whether subjects or 
aliens, that fairness of treatment and that strict justice which a 
public trial, conducted according to civilised methods and principles, 
can alone ensure.” The Coutt by which the Regent and his 
brothers were tried was composed of two of the senior Military 
Officers on the spot, aided by a civil officer with judicial experience 
as Deputy Commissioner, and the Governor-General in Council 
expressly reset ved to himself the final determination of the sentences 
to be passed upon the accused in the event of their being adjudged 
guilty. The other accused were tried by the Chief Political Officer 
in Manipur, his sentences being subject to confirmation by the 
General Officer Commanding the Manipur Field Force. The 
Government of India called for a report on each ease. 

3. The Regent, Kula Chandra Singh, was convicted of waging 
war against the Queen, and was sentenced to death. 

Tikendrajit Singh, the Senapati, was convicted both of waging 
war against the Queen and of abetting the murder of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam and other officers, and was sentenced to 
death. 

Angao Singh was convicted of waging war against the Queen aud 
of abetting the murder of the Chief Commissioner and other oiliccis, 
and was also sentenced to death. 

These sentences were submitted to the Government of India for 
confirmation. 

The following were the persons tried by the Chief Political 
Officer : — 

Tongal Singh alias Tongal General ; Kajao Manipuri ; Niranjan 
Subadar ; Samu Sigh, alias Luang Ningthao, Colonel; Nilmoni 
Singh ula.'s Aiya Parel, Major; Miya Singh, Major; Lokcmlra 
Birjit Smgh alias Wang Khai Lakpa ; Uroo Singh Usurba ; 
Abungjao Yenkorba ; Chowbi Hidcr Machahal ; Ghun Singh 
Kangdia ; Rumba Singh Laisraba ; Dhojo Singh Myenba ; Noni 
Singh Nepra Machahal ; Trilok Singh Nongtholba Sutwal ; J)han 
Singh Sugol Scuba. 

Tongal Singh was convicted of the murder of the Chief Com- 
missioner and other officers, and was sentenced to death. 

Rajao Manipuri was convicted of the murder of Mr. Grimwood, 
and was sentenced to death. 

Samu Singh, Colonel, and Aiya Parel, Major, were convicted of 
waging war against the Queen and of abetment of murder, and 
were sentenced to death. 

Niya Singh, Major, and Niranjan, Subadar, a British subject and 
an ex -sepoy of Her Majesty’s Native Army, weie convicted of 
waging war against the Queen, and were sentenced to death. 

Lokendra Birjit Singh aha f Waugkhailakpa was convicted of wag- 
ing war against the Queen, and was sentenced to transportation for 
life. 

Uroo Singh Usurba, Abungjao Yonkorba, Chowbi Hidcr Ma- 
chahal, Ghun Singh Rangdia, Rumba Singh I.aistaha, Dhojo Singh 
M\enba, Noni Signh Nepta Machahal, Trilok Singh Nongtholba 
Sutwal, and Dhon Singh Sugol Scuba were convicted of the murder 
of the Chief Commissioner and other officers, and were sentenced 
to death. 

4. After being sentenced to death, two of tht accused, namely, 
the Regent, Kula Chandra Singh, and the Senapati, Tikendrajit, 
asked and received permisden to submit petitions to the Governor- 
General in Council under legal advice, and the Government of 
India also agreed to receive from their legal adviser a statement oi 
arguments in their defence. These petitions and arguments, to- 
gether with the record-, of the vaiious trials mentioned above, have 
now been before the Governor-General in Count d. 

5. It has been urged on behalf of the Regent and the Senapati 
that they had no opportunity of being defended by Counsel. TIT 
is an cnor. Special instructions were given by the Gov eminent 
of India that they should have all reasonable opportunity in this 
rispeit, but no application was made by them for professional assist- 
ance before their trials began. Since then pimple time has been 
allowed them to represent their case by Counsel, and the papers 
prepared by Mr. Man Mohan Ghosc have brought before the 
Government of India everything that can be urged in thnr defence. 

6. Mr. Man Mohan (those, as Counsel for the accused, has 
complained that the language of the written statement of defence 
put in on behalf of the Senpati has been revised and altered by a 
British officer since it was signed by him, and has commented upon 
the inquisitorial character of his oral examination. 

The revision of the statement, if it took place as described, was 
certainly irregular, but the Government of India were careful to 
understand the passages which are said to have been altered in the 
sense which they were intended to convey, and Tikendrajit Singh 
has in no way suffered by the alleged alterations. As regards the 
oral examination, His Excellency in Council observes that the law 
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of British India not only permits, but requires, that an accused 
person shall be questioned “for the purpose of enabling him to 
explain anv circumstances appearing against him.” The questions 
were scrupulously recorded, and most of them put before the ac- 
cused some fact which was either proved or generally known in 
Manipur, and which, if not explained, might have borne hardly 
againht him. The case against the Senapati, however, in no way 
depends on anything extracted from himself. 

7. It has been urged by the Counsel for the accused that the 
Stare of Manipur was independent, and that its rulers were not 
liable to be tried for waging war against the Queen-Empress, and 
it is contended that they were justified in repelling an attack made 
upon the Senapati’s house “without even a declaration of war by 
the British Government.” 

The Governor-General in Council cannot admit this argument. 
The degiec of subordination in which the Manipur State 
stood towards the Indian Empire has been more than once explained 
in connection with these cases; and it must be taken to be proved 
conclusively that Manipur was a subordinate and protected State 
which owed submission to the Paramount Power, and that its for- 
cible resistance to a lawful order, whether it be called waging war, 
treason, rebellion, or by any other name, is an offence, the commis- 
sion of which justifies the exaction of adequate penalties from 
individuals concerned in such resistance as well as from the State 
as a whole. The principles of international law have no bearing 
upon the relations between the Government of India as represent- 
ing the Queen-Empress on the one hand, and the Native States 
under the suzerainty of Her Majesty on the other. The paramount 
supremacy of the former pcrsupposcs and implies the subordination 
of the latter. In the exercise of their high prerogative, the Gov- 
ernment of India have, in Manipur as in other protected States, 
the unquestioned right to remove by administrative order anv person 
whose presence in the State may seem objectionable. They also 
had the right to summon a Darbar through their Political represen- 
tative for the purpose of declaring their decision upon matters 
connected with the expulsion of the ex-Maharaja, and if their order 
for the deportation of the Senpati were not obeyed, it was their 
officer’s duty to take proper steps for his forcible apprehension. In 
the opinion of the Governor-General in Council any armed and 
violcpt resistance to such arrest was an act of rebellion, and can 
no more be justified by a plea of self-defence than could resistance 
to a police officer armed with a Magistrate’s warrant in British India. 

8. The Governor-General in' Council holds, therefore, that the 
accused persons were liable to be tried for waging war against the 
Queen ; that they had full opportunity of being represented by 
Counsel; and that their trial was not prejudiced by any irregularity 
of procedure. 

9. It remains to state the conclusions formed by the Governor- 
General in Council as to the propriety of the several convictions 
upon the evidence adduced. 

10. The Regent, Kula Chandra Singh, has been convicted of 
what is in fact rebellion, though acquitted of any complicity in 
the murders. He was the recognized ruler of Manipur when the 
occurrences in question took place. He had been the Jubraj or 
heir-apparent, and, whatever may have been the Maharaja’s secret 
intentions, the evidence clearly shows that His Highness went 
through a process which was understood by every body to signify 
abdication, giving up his sword of State and robes which were made 
over to the accused. Thereupon the accused undertook the manage- 
ment of the Stare. He assumed the title and authority of Maharaja, 
and fliih the titlctand authority he undertook the responsibilities 
of the head of the State. All that can be said in his favour is 
that in practice he subordinated himself to a younger brother pos- 
sessing greater force of character than himself. He acquiesced in 
the decision to resist, and, though he left it to others to carry that 
decision into effect, lie allowed them to act under the authority of 
his name. Further, he accepted the consequences of their acts, 
and tried to screen them by making false statements to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

He was therefore rightly convicted; but nevertheless, in view of 
the fact that he was a man of weak character and notoriously under 
the influence of his brother Tikendrajit Singh, His Excellency lias 
determined to commute the sentence into one of trnsportation, 
accompanied by forfeiture of private property. 

11. The Senapati? Tikendrajit Singh, was the real leader of 
the revolt, and undoubtedly the most powerful personage in the 
State. It is not denied that he led the Manipuri troops against 
those of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, and used artillery at 
close quarters against an unfortified building, the official residence 
of the Representative of the Indian Government, having amongst 
its inmates an English lady as well as several wounded men. He 
also appears to admit the truth of the following facts, which have 
been established by the evidence, with regard to the murder. The 
Chief Commissioner and those with him were received into the 
fort for a parley. The Senapati met them and peremptorily insisted 
that the British troops should surrender their arms. This demand 
not being acceded to, the Senapati left without taking any precau- 
tions for the safe return of the Chief Commissioner and those with 


him, although they were surrounded by a dangerous and excited 
crowd. He did, however, on being appealed to by the witness 
Angao Mingto, give him permission to escort them to the Residency 
if He were able to do so ; and when they were attacked, and Mr. 
Grimwood had been speared, he returned, drove back the mob* 
and had them placed in the Darbar Hall, He then betook himself 
to the parapet’ of the fort, and was found there half an hour later 
by the witnesses Usurba and Jatra Singh, who told him that the 
Tonga] General had ordered that the officers should be put to death. 
He replied that he would come and speak to the General, and, after 
making a circuit of the parapet, he returned to the t6p-guard, where 
he had a conversation with the Tongal General on the question 
whether the officers should or should not be put to death. Within 
half an hour a distinct order for the officers’ execution was given 
by the Tongal General, standing in the same room where the 
Senapati was lying down ; and thereupon the subordinates who had 
refused to act on the Tongal General’s own order sent for the State 
executioners and had the officers beheaded. 

The Senapati’s defence is that he opposed the Tongal General’s 
proposal, and that, being ill and exhausted, and believing the Tongal 
General was convinced by his arguments, he fell asleep and was 
only awakened after the murder by the sudden resumption of firing. 

A careful examination of the evidence, however, shows that the 
alleged illness did not prevent the Senapati from doing anything 
which he had a mind to do ; while, as regards the resumption of 
firing, it is proved beyond all reasonable doubt that the Senapati 
had himself resumed it, and brought a cannon to bear upon the 
Residency before he held his consultation with the Tongal General. 

At this time he knew the officers were in his power in the Darbar 
Hall. It is in evidence that one of them had written a note show- 
ing that they regarded themselves as treacherously entrapped, and 
it is also established that before fire was re-opened under the Sena- 
pati’s directions, some one had called out from the parapet whew •» 
he was engaged that the Chief Commissioner would not return. 

The Government of India are unable to believe that the Tongal 
Gencrnal would have ventured to order the execution of high 
British officials against the wishes of the Senapati, and they are 
satisfied upon the whole evidence that the order was really and in 
truth what the subordinates considered it to be, viz., the joint 
order of the Tongal General and the Senapati himself. 

The Government of India were, therefore, convinced that he 
was rightly convicted on both counts of the charge. The sentence 
in this ease has therefore been confirmed and carried into execution. 

12. The third ease is that of Angao Singh, who seems to have 
assumed the title of Senapati. On his admission he was in com- 
mand at Thobal ; it appears also that he took charge of the west 
gate at Manipur on the night of the 24th March. Though there 
is no evidence that he gave any specific torder, he was acting through- 
out as a leader, if not as the Commandcr-in-Chief, of the forces 
resisting the representative of the Supreme Government, and there 
can be no doubt that he waged war against the Queen. It is not 
to be supposed that the whole truth has been told as to ivhat hap- 
pened 011 that eventful night, but there is no evidence from which 
it can be safely concluded that he abetted the murder of the officers. 
The Government of India have therefore determined that his 
conviction on this count cannot be upheld, and the capital penalty 
will not be inflicted. He has been sentenced to transportation, with 
forfeiture of property. 

13. The cases of the other accused persons presented no diffi- 
culties. 

The evidence against Tongal Singh was such as to leave no doubt 
whatever that he ordered the execution of the officers, and has 
been rightly convicted. The sentence in his case was therefore 
carried into execution. 

Kajao Manipuri admitted that he murdered Mr. Grimwood ; and 
Niranjan, Subadar, a British subject, and formerly a soldier in the 
British arrny, was clearly shown to have participated in armed op- 
position to Her Majesty’s troops. In both these eases the sentences 
of death were carried into execution. 

In the eases of Samu Singh and Nilmoni Singh, who were leading 
men in Manipur, the Government of India did not uphold the 
conviction on the charge of abetment of murder, but the charge 
of waging war against the Queen was clearly established. Never- 
theless, having regard to the fact that they were acting under orders, 
the Governor-General in Council commuted the sentences of death 
to sentences of transportation and forfeiture of property. 

The accused Miya Singh and Lokendra Birjit, also leading men 
in Manipur, admitted that they had taken an active part in the 
armed resistance offered to Her Majesty’s troops. In their cases 
also, as they had acted under orders, sentences of transportation with 
forfeiture of property were considered sufficient. 

In the cases of Uru Singh Usurba, Abungjao Yonkorba, Chowbi 
Hidcr Machahal, Ghun Singh Kangdra, Kumba Singh Laisraba, 
Dhojo Singh Myenba, Noni Singh Nepra Machahal, Trilok Singh 
Nongtholba Sutwal, and Dhon Singh Sugol Senba, it was clear that 
the accused, though on their own statements guilty of murder, were 
persons in subordinate positions, and acted under the orders of 
others. They were, therefore, scntt^iced to transportation. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECH Ais PILLS 

A REuniversally ad- 
***• mined to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Onstivess, Scurvey and B otches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
''" rHau " D " 1 « The first Jose will 
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gEECHAM’S 


give relief in twenty 
minutes . This is no fic- 
tion, for tliyey have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to he 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u 1 d be without 
them. Thete is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restoie females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which aie ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole nuiscukit sys- 
tem, lestoie the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
T 1 vs sc a r e fa c t s t e s 1 1 fi e d 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BE KC HAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Large 'it Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depdt , ?>, Clive Street , 
CALC U f TA : 


\TOTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grime 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of lette 
sample boxes of the Pills at the followin 
rates : — 9 size 8 annas per box. is 1 }4d. sh 
12 annas per box. 2 s gd, size 2 Rupees pc 
Box. These rates do not include the cost < 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers fan obtai 
wholesale rates on application. 


REDUCED PRICK SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing mu goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mqfussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Pest. 

Clpply for Price List with )i anna postage. 
A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 

on the; 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bliingn, 

1 he Hon’ble Ran Bahadur Krishnnji Laksh- 
ina n Nulkar, c le:., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet , 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Mem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Horn tropa th ic Prat titioner, 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mitzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CITAND DUTT’S STREET, 
(Rcadon Street,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Rally Prosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee's Lane. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

JIY 

the Author of “Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis <jr* Rayyet Office. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet , 

' 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENTBILL. 

T HE following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Mctnotial. 
Half anna. 

5* The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Taikaratna (of Santipoie), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., B.L., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the Piesident of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 

at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

In Pamphlet , Price 4 annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARSEY. 

Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 

P ERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Lcuoorrbcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Meicunal 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have hern given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Ilakim Rhedoynath Mnitrn, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Choiebagan, Calcutta. 

Holloway's Ointment* and Pills. — These 
world-renowned lernedies aie confidently re- 
commended to miners, navvies, and all who 
have to woik underground, or vvheie noxious 
atmospheies exist. The minute particles of 
coal or metal which preineate the air in such 
places tend to block up the lungs and air- 
tubes, giving rise to bronchitis, asthma and 
palpitation of the heart. In Holloway’s re- 
medies will be found a safe and easily nsdd 
medicament, for the penetrating properties of 
the Ointment relieve the local congestions and 
the mildly laxative effects of the Pills cause 
the liver to act freely, and the breath to be- 
come unembarrassed. By early resort to 
these remedies many a serious illness may be 
averted, and soundness of health maintained. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guarantied for 2 y tars. 

PRICE RS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 


“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF" 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Care Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-thioat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 


Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt* 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jeivelled y and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 

Marine Workshop from Mandalay says : 

“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr.*G.« 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repaiis, stone settings, Waltham ami Water- 
buty including, as we always employ a staff ot 
the most skilful workmen for om jobbing dept., 
our charges aie based upon the very lowest 
1 alculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Water bmy Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbaii-stieet, Calcutta. 


The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians fn the world in their practice. It has 
been pronoumed a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration lias ever before attained. 

So/d in Bottle* at 1 He. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
thioughout llit* world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Poll tics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 

Half-yeaily ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1-8 
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J EYES' DISINFECTANTS: 
The best and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Carbolic and other Disinfectants, 
being much more efficacious, non-poisonous, 
non-corrosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cure for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very germs of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By the late MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 
REPRINTED FROM THE MADRAS EDITION OF 1849, 

[ Continued ft om page 40 g. ] 

“ I look’d around, —it was no sleep, 

But some mysterious trance and deep, 

When tho’ sight-sense suspended be, 

The spirit wakes to feel and see !— 

I look’d around, — and now there stole, 

The sweetest pei fumes o’er my soul, 

And softest sounds, such as the bee, 

Breathes when on wing of melody, 

He woos the sweets of fairest flow’rs, 

And revels in the noon-tide bow’rs ; 

And then a soft and cloudless ray, 

Shone bright as smile of sunniest day, 

I look’d— there stood beside my bed, ' 

A child of Light—a heavenly maid* !— 

Upon her brow a diadem, 


’Twas in a castle high and lone, 

And pale the moon-light o’er it shone, 
And sound of sleepless waters there, 
Came hoarsely on the dewy air ; — 

I look’d me thro’ the lattice high, 

On desert earth, and boundless sky, 

Like prison’d bird which yearns to fly : 
liut suddenly the voice of song, 

In echo’d strains now roll’d along : — 

It was a lay of warrior-deed, 

Of foemcn fierce who met to bleed,— 

I listen’d with a throbbing heart, 

And hueless cheek and lips apart, 

For Memory whisper’d words thtit came, 
Like breath of all-consuming flame 1 
I look’d and shriek’d— a faded flow’r, 
Pluckt from our last, sad trysting bow’r, 

I dropp’d ere sight and sense all fled, 
And left me there— unheeded— dead. 

But when I woke, a mingl’d sound, 


Glisten’d with many a starry gem ; 
But the calm lustre of her eye, 
Methought aye pal’d their radiancy, — 
And dewy wreaths of flowers that be, 
From realms of Immortality, 
Encircling bloom’d — all beauteously ! 


Of dashing waters rung around, 

I look’d and saw thee by my side 
Upon the dark and heaving tide, 

On lightest skiff which seem’d to sweep 
Along the bosofu of the deep 
Like falcon cleaving thro’ the air, — 


A moon-lit halo around her shone, 

Like dreams of Joy link’d ’round Love’s throne, 

And sweet the aery symphony, 

From viewless harps came sweeping by ! — 

She spoke,— oh l like a nameless spell, 

Her voice upon my spirit fell ! 

4 Daughter,’ she said, ‘man’s pride and pow’r, 

* Are things but of a day — an hour, 

‘A sun-bright bubble of the sea, 

‘Which rises but to burst and flee— 

1 A glance of Light-— a fleet-wing’d ray, 

‘ Which shines, but shines to fade away [— ■ 

‘ Then grieve not for a bitter doom, 

‘ Now hangs o’er thee and thine in gloom ; 

4 And I must go,— ’tis to fulfil, 

4 Eternal Brim’s mysterious will ; 

4 Farewell ! — but soon the realms above, 

‘ Will welcome thee to joy and love !’ 

She vanish’d with her viewless train,— 

And then, methought, I dreamt again. 

“ I dreamt,— I stood in saddest mood, 

Within a chamber’s solitude, 

* Sri— or Lutchmee— the goddess of Fortune, Plenty and Beauty. 
The three worthies— Cali, Sheya and Sri— are supposed to be the 
guardian deities of royal families.— I have, in introducing them here, 
availed myself of the popular belief, common amongst all heathens, 
that when misfortune is about to befall a family, its Penates desert it. 


Like lion bounding from his lair ! 

I heard thy words— ‘Love ( fear no more, 

4 Dost see a steed on yonder shore ? 

4 ’Twill waft thee far from donjon gloom, 

‘ To festal halls— and bow’rs of bloom !’— 

» 

44 Again I dreamt I saw a pyre 
Blaze high with fiercely gleaming fire ; 
And one there-came, — a watrior he,— 
Tho’ faint yet bold, — undauntedly, 

And plung’d— oh ! God ! into the flame 
Which like a hungry monster rose, 

And circl’d round his quivering frame, 

A hideous curtain — waving close ! 

I shriek’d — but, tell me why that stait, 
And paler brow — and heaving heart ? 

Oh I tell me, hath my royal sire 
Forgot his deep and mthless iie, ^ 

And come and crush’d our foemen dire ?” 

“ Baiza 1 thy father’s ruthless ire 
Hath lit for me a funeral pyre ! — 

Nay— start not, Love ! — a warrior’s bride 
Must have his heart of fearless pride ! — 
Of bitterest taunts and stinging jest, 
Would madden e’en a coward breast, 

Is his reply,— Oh ! why didst thou 
With tearful eye and pallid brow, 


' Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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Urge me to sue and sue in vain, 

And court disgrace— vile insult,— pain ? 

But hear. He said— 1 why seeks relief 
4 Fiom me a proud and valiant chief, 

* Whose minstrel-skill can win and steal 
‘ Hearts, ere they learn what ’tis to feel I 
4 Why charms he not,— if that his blade 
4 Doth love its sheath — as if aft aid 

4 Lest blood like touch of blighting dew 
4 Should rob it of its sheen and hue,— 

4 Why charms he not his foemen strong 
4 By roundelay and lovesorne song ?’ — 

And then in words of withering hate, 

Which burst like doom to desolate, 

He curst me, — ‘ yes, — let Moslem tread 

* Crush,— trample on the dastard-head 

1 Of him who pluckt my sweetest flow'r, 

4 The joy, — the gloiy of my bow’r V 
And like the monarch of the wood, 

When in his home of solitude, 

There rings the wild, exulting cry 
Of hound and hunter fearlessly, 

He raged and fiercely called me knave, 

And, oh ! my God ! — a coward slave ! 

Ah ! — he forgot the day when blood, 

Flow’d in his hall like winter flood, 

Where thousands throng’d and met to die, — 
His fearful feast of Victory ! 

But let that pass ; --’tis all in vain 
To call the past to live again I— 

Baiza ! arise, there is a steed 
Awaits below of whirlwind speed, 

Oh 1 rise and to thy father’s hall, 

Flee,— all is lost— yes— dearest ! all l 
For when the snn of yesterday 
Hied to his ocean-home away 
His golden smile fell on the grave 
Of those, alas !— alone could save ! 

Oh 1 flee, ere yet disgrace and shame 
.Stain, — foully stain— my honour, name l 
Yes— all is lost,— they, too, are gone, 

The heavenly guardians of my throne 
I knew ’twas so, — for when tonight 
I wander’d by the moonshine* bright, 

Aue trod each lone, deserted fane, 

I ne’er must see and tread again, 

I saw each image prostrate thrown, 

And heard, methought, a voice of moan, 

As if sad, aery mourners’ wail 
Came there upon the viewless gale ! 


day, the 3rd November, and for Juggodhatri Pooja, on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the loth and nth November. Motions and cases in 
which Vakeels are engaged will be heard on Mondays and Thursdays 
at 1 1 o’clock. The office of the Appellate Side will close for the vaca- 
tion on and from Friday, the 2nd October to Tuesday, the 3rd Novem- 
ber, reopening on the 4th November. 

With the closing of the court, Mr. Justice Hill’s term expires. He 
goes back to his own N.-W. P. The Chief Justice left for England on 
Tuesday night. 

• #*# 

India has been honored by the appointment of the following coun- 
cillors to the honorary Council of the British Empire in connection 
with the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography : 
Surgeon-General VV. R. Rice, M.D., Sanitary Commissioner and Sur- 
geon-General with the Government of India ; Surgeon-General W. F. 
de Fabeck, M.D., Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras ; 
Surgeon-General J. Pinkerton, AID., Surgeon-General with the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay; Surgeon-General Sir Benjamin Simpson, M.D., 
K.C.I.E., late Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India : 
Surgeon-Major D. D. Cunningham, M.H., Bengal Medical Service ; 
the Iion’ble Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, c.i.F,., Member of the Legislative 
Council of Bengal ; Biigade-Surgeon T. J. McCann, of the Madras 
Establishment, Senior Suigcon and Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of Mysoie. 

*** 

The greatest Ameiican is dead. He died of a tumour in the liver which 
appeared eighteen months ago. The English Queen, through Lotd 
Salisbury, expressed to the American Piesidcnt Harrison her sorrow " 
and regret at the death. Lord Tennyson sent the following message 
to the American press : — “ England and America will mourn Lowell's 
death. They loved him and he loved them. Pray express for myself 
and mine sincerest sympathy with family.” Mr. Walter Besant 
telegraphed from Dartmoor English Authors’ Society’s “deepest regrets 
and sympathy with Americans on death of that great writer, their friend 
Lowell.” Mr. Bret ILirte writes:— “To my pride as an American in 
the frank admiration and loving appreciation shewn to Mr. Lowell’s 
intellect, character and personality here, I have to add my own 
sorrow for the loss of one of the most fastidious and cultivated pin- 

fessois of my calling, and one of its gentlest yet manliest critics.” 

• 

# • 

We read that the burn produced by nitric acid may be successfully 
treated by a dilute solution of sulphurous acid. Another exemplifica- 
tion of the pi inciple of ancient Hindu Therapeutics, that poison is 
the medicine for poison. 

* 

• • 

In Victoria, Australia, they have found eucalyptus a good disinfectant 
in sick rooms. After a trial of twelve months, Dr. Curgenven states 
that in cases of scarlet fever, green branches of the plant placed under 
the bed, thoroughly disinfect the bedding, the volatile vapour penc* 
trating and saturating the mattress and every other article in the room. 
The vapour also acts beneficially upon phthisical patients, acting as an 
antiseptic, a sedative and an hypnotic. 


News and Our Comments. 

From the 23rd September, the mail will leave Calcutta on Wednesdays 
instead of Tuesdays. 

* 

* # 

The Lieutenant-Governor has gone back to Daijeeling. 

• • 

The Sikkim-Tibet negotiations are nearly completed. There remains 
only the fixing of a site for a trade mart on the frontiei. Mr. Paul, 
Mr. Hart and the Chinese repiesentative are engaged on them still 
at Darjeeling. 

Colonei. Ardagh and Captain Herbert have returned from Solon to 
Simla with improved health. 

• • 

'I he Bengal High Court vacation commenced on and from Thursday, 
the 3rd September. The court reopens on Thursday, the 12th Novem- 
ber. It will be absolutely closed for the Mahalaya on Friday, the 2nd 
October, for Doorga Pooja and Lukhi Pooja and Fateha Doaz Daliom, 
from Thursday, the 8th October, Monday, the 19th October, for 
Kali Pooja, on Monday, the 2nd November, for Bhratriditya, on Tues- 


During the last month, 37,126 persons visited the Indian Museum, 
that is, 442 male and 1 16 female Europeans, and 28,705 male and 
7,863 female Natives of India, or a daily average, dining the 23 days 
on which the Institution was open to the general public, of 1,614. 

* 

♦ * 

The Dindigul District Munsiflf has found Second-grade Pleader P. N. 
Subiamany Iyer guilty of unprofessional conduct for 

4 * (1) not having supplied the necessary stamped papers called for 
preparing the copies of depositions applied for by the accused Pleader 
in a certain suit in which he had been engaged ; (2) having put in an 
affidavit in the District Court staling that he had applied for copies 
of the judgment and deciee in the said suit when he had not done so ; 
and (3) in casting blame on the Court for not having granted copies of 
the judgment and decree in the suit when, as a matter of fact, he had 
not applied for such copies.” 

The pleader has been suspended pending the orders of the High 
Court. 


HERE is criminal litigation in its most respectable, not to say welcome, 
guise ; — 

“At Brighton Quarter Sessions, Frederick James Muspratt, 24, 
graduate of Cambridge University, and said to be studying for the 
Church, was indicted for sending to Ethel Guest, 12, Walpole* 
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terrace, Brighton, a letter threatening to kill her. Prisoner had been 
in custody nearly two months. At the previous hearing it was stated 
that the prisoner had been engaged to Miss Guest for some time, and 
then letters were sent by him to h-r of such a character tint her 
mother compelled her to break off the engagement. Miss GmM was 
•sent away, but the prisoner persistently followed her and herfiiends 
from place to place, eventu.iily ‘.ending the letter complained of. The 
prisoner also brought a Shakespeare, and sent a bullet through a page 
of Othello , and also smeaied the page with blood, and sent the book 
to Miss Guest. Mr. Marshall Hall now stated that, looking at the 
peculiar relationship that had existed between the patties, and that the 
prisoner was prepared to give an undertaking to go to Australia, and 
not to return for three years, he would offer no evidence. Mr. Gill, 
for the defence, concurred, and a formal verdict of Not Guilty was 
returned” 

We confess we do not understand how a bullet was sent through 
a page of Othello . Nor is the difficulty lessened by the smearing of 
the page with gore and the whole book being sent to the poor lady. 
It is clear, at any rate, that literature is more and more being put to 
much ignoble use. Only a fortnight bark, we had to announce the das- 
tardly attempt at massacre of a minister of state and his whole family 
through the Post. In that too, a book was used, but a portion of the 
letter-press was cut our to make* room for the destroyer in the shape of 
fulminate of mercury which was inserted. However, all’s well that 
ends well. Bloody Love is a fool, and he has been sent to the right 
about at the antipodes to take the mischief out of him. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

* 

Madras has protested against the extension of jurisdiction of the 
local Small Cause Court. We are not in the secret as to why some of 
the local merchants joined in the movement. From the telegraphic 
report of the proceedings it appeals, that a resolution was moved to 
the effect that in the opinion of the meeting no leason had been shown 
for putting the Court of Madras on an exceptional footing, as compared 
with the Courts of Calcutta and Bombay. The advocates of extend- 
ed jurisdiction fully agree with the mover of this resolution. Surely, 
there is no reason why the Courts of Madras should be placed on an 
exceptional footing. Evidently, the better course would be to make 
the proposed legislation applicable to Calcutta and Bombay also. 
Such innovation might interfere with some vested inteiests but 
would be a gieat boon to the public. The Government doubtless see 
this as well as outsideis. But Government know their own business 
better than anybody else can teach them. They do not want to stir 
all the Presidencies against them. Abuses are best attacked in detail. 
When one metiopolis is reformed and the change is successfully 
woiked out and accepted, it will be time enough to take in hand an- 
other. Meanwhile, advantage is taken of the experience and talents 
of Sir P. P. Hutchins to begin with Madias. The meeting (Held 
on Friday the 28th August) was divided in opinion. Many amend- 
ments were pioposed and the final deliberations postponed to yesteiday. 


The Tribune of Lahore has started a new grievance. In its issue of 
the 29th August, our contempoiary thus laments, in the interest of 
the suitor, the introduction of printing 111 the Punjab Chief Couit : — 

“The Chief Court of the Punjab was started in 1806. For nearly 
twenty years the system fif printing judgments and records was not in 
vogue. Yet the work of the Couit went on very satisfactorily. But 
with the passing of the Punjab Reorganisation Act of 1884, the old 
system was found to be insufficient ana the inle regarding the punting 
01 judgments and recoid* was introduced. This rule is undoubtedly 
veiy convenient to the Judges as well as to the members of the Bar, 
but as for the litigants it would be no exiggeiation to say that it is 
luinous to most of them. The lax ou justice is heavy enough in all 
conscience and has called foith some veiy loud protests. Add to it 
the pi luting charges, and the result is something astounding. It is not 
an uncommon thing for an appellant in the 'Chief Court, who has had 
the good fortune or misfortune as one may call it to file a first appeal, 
to be asked to pay a much higher sum for printing charges than he 
has had to pay to Government in the shape of Couit fee stamps. Cases 
indeed have been mentioned to us in which the piinting charges have 
trebled or quadrupled the law stamp charges. It thus happens that 
while the stamps on an appeal do not exceed Rs. 200 in value, the ap- 
pellant is required to pay down Rs. 600 or Rs. 800 for printing the 
tecords of the case, in other words, a sum of about a thousand rupees 
is demanded fiom him befoie he can obtain a pioper hearing of his 
< ase, though the value of his suit may not much exceed Rs. 5,000. 
We aie not suic that it is tight to compel people to pui chase justice ai 
such a dear rate. The practice may be very convenient from the 
Judge's and the Counsel’s poin^of view, but is it equally so from the 


point of view of the litigant ? Of all the three, he is certainly the mos* 
interested party and his hardship therefore may reasonably demand 
some consideration.” 

To s.iy tli«? least, that comes with ill grace from one whose business is 
printing. When the reader learns that 11 is a lawyer that writes, his 
astonishment will be all the greater at the heroism of the complaint. 
Is it possible that the printing drains too much of the substance of 
the suitor to leave sufficient margin for the pleaders? Be that what it 
may, our contemporary shows extraordinaiy courage and no little 
originality in its objective of hostility. It has selected for attack the 
greatest invention of the human race. Such a war is lost before it is 
begun. It is too late in the day, even in the Punjab with its “ Oiiental 
University,” to revert to the rule of katebs and mohurors and an army 
of copying amlah. The benefits of the press, even in the sphere of 
litigation, are many and obvious. A printed brief is to the advantage 
equally of the suitor, the Judge, and the advocate. It is cruelty in 
these advancing times to ask a man to wade through pages of manus- 
cript, in various hands and fashions. Printing nowadays is as cheap 
as anything. We are not sure that in the long run a printed record 
of a case is more costly than all the expenses for fair copies, 
authenticated copies and all of records taken together. It, moreover, 
reduces the lisk of omission and misleading. Certainly, it maybe 
hard on one party to pay down in a lump sum the cost of printing 
an entire record when complete. Why not distribute it on both 
parties at the various stages of a suit ? Rules might be framed towards 
that end. 

In strict equity, no doubt, the bench and the bar are liable to pay 
the enhanced cost of prepaiation, though they are not unprovided with 
arguments for repelling the invasion on their purses. It is well worth 
the consideration of Government, whether they could relieve the 
suitor, by making the judiciary and the counsel pay for their con- 
venience. 


MAHOMED SADEQ, a constable attached to the Balim Bazar outpost, 
Monghyr, deputed by his superior to make certain enquiries about a 
budmash , one Kasi Dosadh, a servant of one Mr. Macnaghten, among 
other houses, called at Mr. G S. Sykes’, and walking, (as Mr. Sykes 
complained,) through the outer and inner veiandahs, entered the outer 
drawing-room with his shoes on and au umbrella under his arm. The 
owner objecting to the constable entering his rooms with shoes on, 
the constable left the tooin and re-euteted it without them but still 
with the umbrella under his arm. He then asked certain questions and 
took notes. The owner of the house, while denying all knowledge 
of the budmash , told the constable that he had no right to ask him 
such questions nor any right to be 111 the 100m. The owner then got 
the constable to give up his name and told hun he would report him. 
Sadeq, in an insolent tone, said that the owner had power to do so, and 
then left the premises. Mr. Skyes complained of the conduct of the 
constable to t lie District Superintendent of Police who fined Sadeq 
deinai tmentally one iupee. Mr. Skyes also prosecuted the constable 
for house-trespass. The Deputy Mugistiute of Mpughyr, Mr.*W. F. 
C. Monti iou, fined the accused additional five rupees for the offence 
charged, with the following temaiks : — 

4v Well, it appears to me that accused’s conduct was very aijnoying ; 
his enteiing the house with shoes on cannot be attributed to ignorance 
as argued by his pleader ; for he would not have entered the house of 
any official in that manner ; true he took off his shoes when duected 
to do so, yet his subsequent conduct shows that he considered both 
complainant and Mi. Macdonald anything but persons deserving of 
respect and defeience. Mi. Sykes complains of his tone and dis- 
respectful manner, and that I think nghily, the wonder is Mr. Sykes 
did not eject him forcibly instead of neumig him with such leniency 
as it appeals he Uid, especially when he was so put out. Mr. Sykes 
also complains of tiic discoui teous muiinfer in which he was treated 
by the District Superintendent of Police, to whom he reported the 
conduct of the accused ; but that matter this court has nothing to do 
with, except to remark that a fine of one rupee was a very light 
punishment. Taking the above circumstances into consideration, 
lam of opinion that although accused when be entered Mr. Sykes’ 
house had no intention of insulting him, he did after making such 
entry behave in au insulting maimer, and has thereby made himself 
amenable to punishment under section 448, I. P. C.” 

The Police generally— the generality— are insolent and overbear- 
ing everywhere to natives as a rule. It is, however, but rarely that a 
whiteman is subjected to such annoyance. Mahomed Sadeq was a 
bold fellow who made no exception. But surely the Police are entitled 
to justice— even this bear of a Sadeq not excepted. In Madras, 
the entering a court with shoes on is an offence punishable for con- 
l tempi of court. In Monghyr, entering a Christian drawing-room is 
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house trespass under the Indian Penal Code. According to the Magis* < 
trate, the entry was not illegal, but the constable laid himself open 
to the chaige by his insolent behaviour while in the house. It i 
could not, however, be an offence unless he “unlawfully remained there 1 
with intent thereby to msult.” Who will say that the requirements 
of the law were fulfilled in this rase ? The magistiate himself admits 
that Sadeq did not go to Mr. Sykes’s house for an unlawful purpose. 

If given to quizzing, poor Sadeq may find consolation in his fall by 
gravely telling the Nuzuienes that he went to Sykes Saheb’s house 
fora necessaiy puipoue. Nor, having entered lawfully, did he tairy 
for an unlawful or unnecessary purpose. His “ cheek ” was conscious, 
but not having tarried a moment beyond he was required, we doubt 
whether lie offended under the law, however lie might have sinned 
against the manners of good society or shown unbecoming temper. 
The judgment is moie remaikable for sympathy towards Mr. Sykes 
than fairness towards Sadeq. 

CharI.ES STUART, alias Piofessor Stuart, alia* Professor Huxley, age 
21, was chaiged, on remand, at the Bowstreet Police-Court with unlaw- 
fully pretending and professing to tell fortunes by hand-writing and other 
means, with intent to defraud, on the following advei tisernent — “ Mar- 
riage. Success. What to avoid, See. Send hand- writing, age, six 
stamps, and envelope for reply to Professor Stuait, 54, Font-hill-road, 
Fmsbmy-paik.” Dining the remand 212 letters had been seized with 
stamps amounting to 61. 3?. 2 //., from persons asking for their fortunes 
to be told. Two bundled and five letters were from women and seven 
fioni men, including letters fiom Constantinople. Mr. Crawshaw, who 
defended the pi isoner, while admitting that his client was technically 
guilty under the law, contended that the prisoner was a young man and 
only aped what so many are doing every day, and that there was no 
evidence of fraud, but only of complaints made. Sir John Bridge 
said all punishments were for the prevention of ciime. There were 
silly and foolish people in the world who could not protect themselves. 
The business that the defendant had carried on, could not have 
been but for the credulity of weak, foolish and silly people. He con- 
cluded by saying, “ I can only protect them by punishment of 
such persons as the prisoner. I must sentence him to three 
months’ hard labor.” What an amiable young man is sacrificed to 
the injustice of the world ! This roily of the world tempts his enter- 
prising spirit. He falls. Then the world’s mm— the magistrate — ar- 
rives on the scene, seizes and binds him and unmercifully lays the md 
on the poor fellow. Was ever injustice more grievous ? But then the 
conditions of the thing were all well-understood beforehand. There is 
no surprise and no breach of faith. The only score on which Stuart 
can complain is that so many, worse than he, escape. In fact, the 
majority of those who are tempted by the credulity of the people to 
turn a penny or a pound (as the case may be) go scotfree, are not 
even subjected to the disagreeables of an inquiry. The vengeance 
of the law is all right, but it does not overtake all alike. Therein, lies 

the injustice, if any. 

• 

The old world martinet— and there are many such still in our modern 
world on the eve of the Twentieth Century -regards the invention, 
patented by the Times , of the War Correspondent a mistake. And 
many excellent people besides look upon the machinery as wotked a 
veiitable nuisance. But men of manly hearts and liberal views have 
from the first welcomed the innovation as a reform, and the instinct of 
the masses has recognised it as a blessing. Students see at once the 
value of it in forming a body of authentic contemporary history. 
Wete it not for the War Special, we should be at the mercy of lying 
despatches and interested officials for accounts of the gieat wars which 
have taken place since the temple of Janus was closed after the 
Foity years’ Peace. The institution is valuable not only for what is 
disclosed as the events occur, but also for what is withheld and may 
be afterwards given out. That an independent witness should accom- 
pany great international operations to be able to tell the world what is 
what and how was which, cannot but be, good. It is not, of course, ex- 
pedient to tell everything at the time, but the truth is recorded in private 
diary or deposited in the memory, for future publication. Hence the 
supplementary revelations of Specials, which form the most valuable 
materials for the historian. Such are Dr. W. H. Russell’s Recollections 
of the Battle of the Alma which hav*l recently been appearing in the 
Army and Navy Gazette. And now the Heir Apparent to the throne 


of the Specials, Mr. Archibald Forbes, is following the example of the 
King, with “A War Correspondent's Reminiscenes ” in the August 
uumbei of the Nineteenth Century. The wiiter relates his experience* 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71, which he repotted in such a 
masterly way under enormous difficulties for the Daily News. He re- 
verts to the old scenes with all his youthful enthusiasm. Indeed, what 
9 ui prises us most is the abounding vitality of these records. Some 
two or three years after his war service, we made Mr. Forbes’s ac- 
quaintance in India, at the house of the then Foreign Secretary (Sir 
Charles Aitclwson), and he was none the worse for his wear and tear in 
the field. But then sixteen years have gone by, and he is not only as 
hale and beany as ever but actually bouncing like a boy. In fact, lie com. 
bines the reflection of age with the “go” of youth. We will extract one 
passage not more temarkable as a literal y effoit than important for 
the charactei s and the historic situation intioduccd theiein : — 

“ Perhaps the most thiilling episode of all that colossal snuggle was 
the singul.il ly dramatic climax of the battle of Gravelotte. All day 
long, fioin noon until the going down of the sun, the roar of the cannon 
and the mil of the musketry had been incessant. The deep ravine 
between (iiavelntte and St. Hubert *was a horrible pandemonium 
wherein seethed snuggling masses of German sofdieiy, torn by the shell- 
fit e of the French batteries, wi filling under the stings of the mitrail- 
leuse, bewikleied between inevitable death in front and no less in- 
evitable disgiace behind. Again and again frantic efforts neie being 
made to force up out of the hell in the ravine and gain foothold in the 
edge of the plateau beyond ; and ever the ciuel sleet of lead beat them 
back and crushed them down. The long summer day was waning into 
dusk, and the f<u tunes of the battle still tmnbled in the balance, when 
the last reserve of the Germans — the second army mips — came hui rv- 
ing up toward the bunk of the abyss. In the lurid glaie of the 
bl izing village the Get man King stood by the wayside and greeted hi* 
st al wait Pomeianians as they passed him. High over the roll of tffe * 
(limns, the blare of the bugles, and the nasli of the cannon, rose the 
eager bin nt of cheenug as the soldieis answered their Sovereign's 
gieeting, and then followed their chiefs down into the fell depths of the 
terrible chasm. The strain of the crisis was sickening as we waited 
for the issue, m asoit of spasm of sombre silence. The old King sat, 
with Ins back against a wall, on a ladder, one end of which rested on a 
broken gun-cari inge, the other on a dead horse. Bismarck, with an 
elaboiate assumption of coolness which his testlessness belied, made 
pretence to be reading letters. The roar of the close battle swelled 
and deepened till the very giound trembled beneath us. The night 
fell like a pail, but the blaze of the adjacent cnnflugintion lit np the 
anxious group here by the churchyard wall. From out the medley of 
htoken troops littering the slope in fioni rose suddenly a great shout, 
that grew in volume as it rolled nearer. The hoofs of a galloping 
hmse rattled on the causeway. A moment later, Moltke, his face for 
once quivering with emotion, sprang fioni the saddle, and, running 
toward* the King, cried out, 1 it is good for us ; we have rained the 
position, and the victory is with your Majesty !’ The King slatted to 
ins feet with a fervent ‘God be thanked 1’ and then burst into teais. 
Bismaick, with a great sigh of relief, crushed his letters in the hollow 
of his hand, and a simultaneous hurrah welcomed the good tidings.” 

That is poweiful writing. It is not faultless. Theie is, for one 
thing, too much “hell” for our taste. But how vivid is the pictuie ! The 
artist seems to pieice his canvas with his brush. 

WE talk lightly of misprints. Much of his anxiety disappears if a 
literary man discover that the errors in his publication are errors of 
the press. Indeed, the printer has become the standing 9Cape-goat 
of incompetent authorship. This is too hard upon the subordinate 
department. The pi ess is fertile and rich in blundering and is capable 
of making nonsense of any book, pamphlet or newspaper without 
literal y assistance. We frequently meet with lapses, more or less 
ludicrous. Sometimes, they are piovocative of different, even opposite, 
sensations. Occasionally, they are so serious as to compromise the 
credit and fortune of the concern. Nor is any concern, however 
high or habitually careful, above such compromising phenomena. 
Certainly, no journal in India, or out of it for that matter, is so uniform- 
ly carefully printed and edited as tire Times of India. How humiliating 
it was on one occasion may be seen in the following : — 

“ Printers sometimes make stmnge bulls. An Anglo-Indian journal 
got into serious trouble once owing to a strange mispiint wiiting of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great. The printer’s devil changed ‘piincely 
minister’ into ‘princely monster.’ The editor on discovering the eiror 
at once wrote to the Minister explaining how it occurred and made 
a most abject apology, but the distinguished Hydiabadian was mad 
and it was only by the intervention of high Government officials that 
the Times of India was not sued for Ks. 70,000 damages, and the 
Editor seized and thrown into gaol for libel.” 

• A few yeais back, the great Times itself was made the victim of an 
i awful misprint. It was the result of a diabolical conspiracy or mad 
! impulse of mischievousness of some of the imps in Pandemonium. 

; The leading journal was just saved from dire disgrace, or perhaps 
t simple ruin, by timely discovery, so that the circulation of the issue 
was arrested and the copies already delivered to the public were re- 
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railed. It was said that the Times office paid exorbitant prices for a 
small number of copies which had fallen into ungenerous hands. 
Such was the Times' anxiety to destroy every vestige of its shame. 

Here is an unexpected testimony to the truth of the much abused 
Bengali # 

“On Board the steamer, we came home with a distinguished Calcutta 
meichant a fn.mer member of the Legislative Council, returning to 
England fn, good after forty years spent in business in India : and 
.in enquiring what his opinion of the honesty of the natives of India 
was he said emphatically, that he had almost always had hundreds 
of thousands of rupees in the hands of native cultivators of Indian 
produce, indigo, jute, etc, and had never had a written contract with 
them, and had never suffered loss amounting to a fnur-anna piece’ 
Strong testimony from a practical man, well able to judge, and quite 
as reliable as that of some English Barrister at Bombay or Calcutta 
who feels the competition of the keen wit of the Bengali Baboos, who 
has probably never moved out of a very narrow circle, and who has 
scarcely ever visited a town other than the one in which he practises.” 

This gentleman’s lines were evidently cast in pleasant and pure 
places. Since the appearance of the Abbe Raynal’s “ Philosophical 
and Political History of the European Commerce in both Indies,” no 
Mich testimony to the huth an ^simplicity, the virtue and happiness 
of the Indian people has been given to the world. We wonder who 
is the gentleman who has retired from the East with so much satis- 
faction. It would be more to the purpose to discover him than to 
identify Dr. Pentecost’s friend “ Mr. T.” 


REIS & RA YYET. 

Saturday , September iSqi, 

• THE LEITNER MAIJA SABHA IN 
LONDON. 

Dr. Leitner the irrepressible has, by hook or by 
crook, managed to get up a tolerable imitation of an 
Oriental Congress. Considering the enormous diffi- 
culties he had to contend with, in the absence of per- 
sonal prestige in Europe, either as a scholar or a 
magnate, himself being nothing more than a retired 
schoolmaster from the East, it cannot be said that the 
Doctor’s old good luck has deserted him in his age, 
any more than his energy. It is not easy, in a great 
capital like London, to make even a make-believe de- 
monstration of the kind that will pass muster. We un- 
feignedly admire his pluck and perseverance* as well 
as tact. He seems to have induced the European In- 
dians to make common cause with him. 1 1 is friends 
seem to have come to his help in right earnest. 
To gather together a true meeting of Oriental learn- 
ing of all the nations, was not in his power, and he 
has not brought about such a conference. 1 1 is pros- 
pectus is formidable in its array of names. They are 
all respeCtable names, many of them names of dis- 
tinction or eminence, but they are scarcely germane 
to the object in view. They would do very well for 
giving iclat to a board of directors of a new bank. 
The names of men famous for Oriental scholarship 
or research, arc conspicuous by their paucity. Even 
as regards the name.s on the list, we have reason to 
doubt whether the men will all be forthcoming. We 
know how, in the stress of need, these things are 
done. On a late occasion, in our city, names were in- 
cluded without any warrant. Protests are provoked in 
such cases, but they rarely get into print, and the gen- 
erality too lazy or weak to complain, thinking it enough 
to keep themselves out of the business. In Europe, 
people are more active and apt to catch fire at any- 
thing which has an underhand appearance. Many, 
doubtless, have been the refusals and scowls to 
which the London Sabha has been treated. In fact, 
the Oriental lore of both Hemispheres turned its 
back 011 the project. The very men whom it is the 
•object of these international palavers to attract and 
bring together, in the interest of learning and 
science, would have none of it. In place of them, we 
Lave Lords and Baronetsfcnd any amount of Knights, 


particularly of the Indian kind. Still the Congress 
is Oriental, inasmuch as there is a strong element 
of ex -Indian collectors and magistrates and secre- 
taries — men who presumably appeared, at some period 
of their lives, before a board of* seniors in their 
service, assisted by a Moonshee and a Pandit, to 
pass in the works of Meer Aman and Laloo 
Lai. Dr. Leitner’s manifesto, in the names of the 
former rulers of India or Indian Provinces or Divi- 
sions, fell flat upon the learned circles on the Con- 
tinent and in the United States. It certainly failed 
to secure the co-opcration of bond fide Orientalists. 
With the exception of two Frenchmen and a Dutch- 
man, not one of the great savants of France, Holland, 
Germany, Russia, Austria, or Italy, or America had 
joined the movement. To complete the failure, all 
the six Asiatic Societies in Europe and the sole trans- 
Atlantic body of the kind, the Oriental Society of 
America, have declined connection with it. 

So much for the International Oriental Congress! 

P'or all that, there is neither wane of courage nor 
diminution of assurance in the author. He goes on, 
if not proudly and gaily, as before, yet unabashed and 
firm. With the punctuality of a British business, the 
Congress was true to time — the day and hour. We 
better give the news of the meeting, which, up to this 
moment, the Indian public is in possession of. A 
Reuter telegram under date London, September 2, 
says : — 

“The International Oiienfal Congress was opened yesterday by 
Mr. Charles Taylor, headmaster of Si. John’s College, Cambridge 
University, in the absence of Lord Dufferin, through indisposition. 
Thitty-seven different nationalities were lepresented at the Congress. 
In the opening addicss the Chairman dwelt on the services rendeied 
by the Arabs to science, and said that the West still continued to learn 
from the East. Doctor Leitner said that the present Congress promised 
to he a gieat success, and he hoped it would be possible to found an 
annual Congress, each countiy to be visited by the International 
Congiess. ’ 

It is no fault of the prime mover, any more of 
the President elect, that, at the nick of time, Lord 
Dufferin fell ill. That is another omen of the Panjabi 
Doctor’s b;id luck throughout this matter. This sud- 
den failure of the sober and punctual Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, without timely warning, on such 
an occasion, is so extraordinary that we cannot 
help suspecting that thereby hangs a tale. In 
stress of weather, the promoters were glad to find 
any show of a harbour to put to. Their distress 
must have been great and their connections not 
very enviable, when they were grateful to a rchool- 
master, utterly unknown, to lead them 1 and deliver 
the opening address. The tall talking necessary to 
puff the concern, poor simple Mr. Taylor was, of 
course, unequal to, and it was supplied by the Ever- 
lasting, if not the Angelic, Doctor himself. 

THE FUTURE OF SANSKRIT LEARNING. 
It is generally complained that, under the ovetsha- 
dowing influence of English education, the study of 
the Sanskrit language and literature is fast decaying, 
and it is even apprehended that the time is coming 
when it would cease altogether. Ir the smattering 
imparted in the English schools and colleges, through 
Upakramanikds , and Rijupdls , be, as it ought to be, 
left out of account, then this gloomy view is not en- 
tirely without grounds. When Professor Wilson 
visited Nuddea in the year 1829, there were in that 
town alone more than twenty-five totes or indigenous 
Sanskrit colleges, with from 500 to 600 pupils. In 
1863, Mr. Cowell found a dozen totes with about 150 
pupils. The number of these has been steadily di- 
minishing, and at present there are about half-a-dozen 
toles with a corresponding diminution in the number 
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of students. Even at the time of Mr. Cowell’s visit, 
there was a flourishing grammar school in Nuddea 
with more than 200 pupils. It taught the Sanskrit 

grammar and vocabulary, and also initiated the 

students in the stftdy of Sanskrit literature, so as 
to prepare them for the special training in Logic or 
Law which was imparted in iolcs. 1 he decadence of 
Sanskrit is presumably going on at the same rate in 
all parts of the country where it used to be cultivat- 
ed formerly. 

Nor is the fact surprising. While several lacs 

of rupees are spent by Government annually 
for the support of English and Vernacular schools 
of sorts, not a single rupee is paid towards 

the support of the indigenous tales which, from 
time immemorial, have •been the chief means of 
preserving and contributing towards the growth 
of Sanskrit literature in Bengal. Then, again, 
while a knowledge of English opens the road to 
power and preferment, the native Sanskritists have 
little or no prospect whatever in the world beyond 
that of living on the voluntary charity of the ortho- 
dox among their well-to-do countrymen. So com- 
pletely are their claims ignored that, even in their 
special branches of learning, they are treated as no 
bodies ; and English lawyers not only administer 
Hindu law, but write books on it and teach it as pro- 
fessors of law in our English colleges. The absurdity 
reached its climax when the authorities of the Calcutta 
University invited a German Sanskritist to lecture on 
Hindu Law. Owing to the exclusive importance 
attached to English education, the Bhuttacharjees, or 
the great Professors of Sanskrit, have become the 
butts of ridicule, instead of being objects of venera- 
tion as they were in bygone times. The veriest 
Railway Baboo, with hardly any knowledge of Eng- 
lish beyond “ all right ” and “ring the bell,” thinks 
that he is a bigger and more intelligent man than 
the expounders of the learning of his ancestors. 
Under these circumstances, the only wonder is that 
the Sanskrit language and literature are still studied 
in the country, and have not become altogether things 
of the past. 

It is understood that our Government has under 
its consideration a scheme for subsidising our 
indigenous Sanskrit colleges. Not being acquainted 
with its details, we are not in a position to pass any 
opinion as to its merits. Whatever its nature may 
be, the preliminary steps now being taken by Govern- 
ment fill us with misgivings, and make us apprehend 
that the scheme might prove a failure, like the 
Government Sanskrit College and the Title 
Examination. 

Sir Alfred Croft, the Directop of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bengal, in a letter written by him to the 
Government of Bengal in the year 1886, express- 
ed his surprise that “the Nuddea Pandits have, 
ever since its Institution, held strangely aloof from 
the Sanskrit tijle examination.” The explanation 
of what he regards as a mystery, is, however, so 
obvious that, without going into it, we need only 
ask him whether he would expect an Oxonian or a 
Cambridgcman to send his son to one of the hill 
schools of this country. 

'i he great problem now is to bring Western and 
Eastern learning en rapport . This can be done 
only by a gradual but a steady change in the curri- 
culum of the tales. * The revolution that has been 
accomplished in the Eiyopean Universities, has yet 
to be initiated in our ancient sea!ts of learning. To 
introduce Geography or Arithmetic' in the toles, 


would amount to an absurdity. But we think that the 
introduction of European logic, philosophy, astro- 
nomy and philology is within the range of practical 
politics. The matter, however, is of great nicety de- 
manding much caution. At any rate, we cannot 
answer for success of the reform, unless, for one thing, 
the plan of operations be entrusted to better hands 
than the political Mahamahopadhaya who is the 
confidential adviser of Government in these matters. 

The branches of learning which are now culti- 
vated in the toles do not, in our opinion, deserve 
much encouragement. The dissertations and discus- 
sions on the funeral pindas , yoga, maya , atmagnyana , 
inter-calary months and Kusha grass, may have an 
immense importance still in the estimation of thou- 
sands. The Pandits themselves, specially the pro- 
fessors of philosophy, know what value to attach to 
what knowledge or what controversy. To ourselves, 
it seems that, in the remote future, the value of 
Sanskrit will rest chiefly on its importance in con- 
nection with philology and antiquarian research. 
Some progress has been made in these studies 
by European scholars. But the errors into which 
they are betrayed at every step can not be avoid- 
ed, except by the kind of deep learning which 
only the Native Pandits possess. As an instance 
in support of the view that we take, we nfay' 
refer to the erroneous conjecture hazarded by Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler as to the identity of Paim- 
dravardhana with Burdwan and Pandunh. But 
the mantra for the worship of the river Karatoya 
shews that Paundravardhana is the country watered 
by that river, and does not embrace any portion of 
Burdwan or Hoogly. This is but one out of many 
errors, more or less ludicrous, in the field pf Indian 
archaeology, and we can not expect to get rid of them 
so long as Indian learning is not brought into closer 
contact with European capacity for original research. 

We Jjave, in what is stated above, enundtoted the 
problem. To suggest a solution is not so easy. 
All that we can say at present, is that Government 
ought to give greater encouragement to the publi- 
cation and translation of the Sanskrit books that 
we possess. It seems to us also 'worth while to en- 
courage the translation of European science, phi- 
lology, logic and astronomy into Sanskrit. The 
bringing about of such translations and publications 
would be a source of income to the Pandits quali- 
fied for the task, and at the same time would further 
the cause of science by inducing them to put their 
shoulders to its wheels. 

The greatest desideratum at present is the fact 
that very few books are available to the Pandits. 
The first step towards encouraging indigenous Sans- 
krit learning would be to set up good libraries in the 
important centres of Sanskrit culture. There is a 
Sanskrit saying according to which the man possess- 
ing the largest number of books is the most learned 
man. There is a great deal of truth in this defini- 
tion of learning, and surely" our Government can, 
at a very little cost, increase the stock of learning 
of our Pandits, and prepare the way towards the 
removal of their prejudices and superstition. 


1 THE POWER OF, FINE WORD§. 

FINE words are not always* fine. Jhe expression is equi- 
vocal, and is getting more and more ironical in our sarcastic 
tirtics. But there is*no other word to express the Original 
meaning Sn a Island serious way. So we must stick to our 
rmich-abused fine . t * 

Fine words, like other artfetic productions, are a potent 
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weapon for good as well as evil. The poet, the orator, and 
the humourist are the authors of well chosen expressions, 
and they know how to wield them without running any 
danger. The men of learning and culture are connoisseurs 
who can enjoy them without allowing them to blind 
their sober judgment It is only the illiterate classes that 
generally fall victim to the enchantment of words and 
phrases. In the attempt to imbibe the sweets, the man of 
undisciplined mind goes beyond his depth, and is sometimes 
drowned altogether. The tickling and the hilarity caused 
by the language of a syren tongue, are too much for the 
unlettered, and they break down completely unless sustained 
by a strong common sense. 

The misrepresentations of the vernacular press are seldom 
couched in what may, with even a shadow of justification, 
be called fine words. The rabid writings of the peqny 
papers need not be taken into consideration in connection 
with the subject-matter of our present analysis. We do 
not mean to say that the sort of stuff which forms the 
staple of such journalism, is perfectly innocuous and 
harmless. But the men whom it inebriates with its coarse 
rum and packin', are of the poorest class intellectually. 

The only remedy against its mischievous influence on 
them, is a sound system of popular education— by which we 
mean not the kind of moral training which is at present one 
of the fads of our educationists ; but a system of training by 
which correct ideas as to political, historical and economical 
questions may be imparted to the rising generations of our 

• countrymen. They want the day-light of clear knowledge, 
instead of the twilight of hazy and erroneous ideas which 
ft now imparted to them. As for what is called moral 
training, that must be to the students — as it is to grown up 
men — absolutely nauseating. 

The influence of really fine words on uncultured minds, is 
sometimes quite as injurious as, or even more so than, the 
coarse stufif of vernacular penny-a-liners. The art of 
forensic advocacy is a standing illustration of the power 
nf language as a weapon of offence and defence. The law- 
yer’s skill in dealing with it can whitewash a devil, and 
pick holes in the garments of an angel. The guilt or in- 
nocence of a man on trial in a British court of law, de- 
pends far less upon the intrinsic merits of the case than 
upon the comparative ability of the advocates engaged to 
fight for and against him. Even O’Haras and Shatna 
Charan^ens may escape punishment, while the most inno- 
cent men arc sacrificed every day to the Moloch of British 
Judiciary and Police. 

The art of the advertiser is hardly less important as an 
illustration of the power of fine vocables. The secret of the 
success with which vendors of quack medicines, lame horses, 
and rotten stocks are sometimes able to ply their respective 
trades, is* well known. The puffers’ art invests their wares 
with a value far above their intrinsic worth. It is not ge- 
nuine gold that always passes as such in the world. It is 
the wo&l painting of the historians, poets, panegyrists and 
advertisers that makes all the difference between the value 
of one thing and another. There is, in fact, so little of 
common sense and power of appreciation in the world, that 
even the names of the greatest benefactors of mankind 
have not been handed down to us by history or by tradition. 
While we know a great deal too much about cutthroats and 
imposters, whose adventures and teachings have been pro- 
ductive of mischief ctoly, we know nothing about the really 
'great men to whose inventive capacity we* owe the arts of 
boat-making, navigation, spinning, weaving, &c., which have 
made human life far happier than it could be in the primitive 

* state. 

In the sphere of religion, the importance of words goes 
without saying, seeing that religion can scarcely be inde- 
pendent of language. It is in that sphere that the divinity 
of words and their mysterious relation to the human mind, 
are best discernible. The Gospel of St. John begins with 
the following tribute to the glory of words : — 

“ In the beginning was the Word and the Word was 
with God and the Word was God.” 

Th|J whfch is so forbidding at first sight discloses mean- 
ing to the patient inquirer. Our words, not only in the 
scriptural sense of the term, but even as understood vul- 
garly, have more than earthly power. But how has the 
powqr been abused ! The master of words-and sentences is 
sometimes worshipped as a prophet, or even a§ an incarna- 
tion of the Divinity. It* is said thfat Faith can move 


mountains. Whether faith can do so or not, surely the fine 
wording of this saying has worked even greater miracles. 
The very fact that even men of thought and culture often- 
times unhesitatingly surrender their judgment to what is call- 
ed “ faith,”— but which is nothing more nor less than the des- 
potism of a master-mind — shows what power even this small 
word has exercised in the history of the world. Call the 
same thing “ superstition ” or “ credulity,” and it'loses all its 
power at once. 

The history of polytheism and idolatory is calculated to 
fill all earnest minds among us with the saddest reflections. 
Consider the slender means with which the now prevailing 
systems of Krishna worship and Kali worship have, in 
recent times, been floated, and their operations are being 
daily extended. Looked at a pr%ri, it seems as if there 
is not one element of success in these presentations. It 
passes the understanding how any one can be made to be- 
lieve that mere words can sanctify abominations^ or give a 
character of holiness to the greatest outrages against social 
morality anti decency ! But the few words Li/a, Prein , 
Bkakti , Punish and Skakti garnish the nuisance in such a 
manner as to make Krishna’s battalions of sweethearts, 
Shiva’s and Shakti’s obscenities, and, above all, that hideous 
representation of immodesty which is adumbrated so to say 
and symbolised in the image of Kali, acceptable as objects 
of worship. 

Burke, in one of his memorable speeches, spoke of modes- 
ty as a peculiarity of human beings, which, more than rea- 
son, distinguished them from beasts. It was fortunate for the 
great orator and for the character of our nation also, that 
there was no one among his focmcn who could traverse the 
statement by pointing his finger of scorn at our most popu- 
lar forms of religion. 

Western education has surely fallen flat upon those who 
can join with their uneducated countrymen in phallic wor- 
ship. Popularity is no doubt desirable, but certainly 
not at the cost of degrading ones self and postponing the 
improvement of our countrymen. 

In the sphere of politics, fine words arc the most potent 
factors in regulating the destinies of men. The mischief 
that has been done by “ scientific frontier,” “ British inter- 
ests,” and “ Balance of Power,” is well known. The words 
“ liberty,” “ rights” and “privileges ” have been productive of 
both good and evil. The expressions “ Free Trade,” “ Fair 
Trade” and “Blessings of British Rule,” have had their day too, 
as “ Protection ” and others had had theirs before them. 
As for the word “duty,” hackneyed and* commonplace as it 
is, it has done yeoman’s service, for good as well as for bad. , 
The greatest of England’s naval commanders, at the begin- 
ning of one of the most important battles that he fought 
for his country, found it worth while to din it into the ears 
of his people, to stir them on. There is not much, perhaps, 
in the sentiment with which Nelson conjured, but, by dint , 
of emphasis, he made it a power. 

Such is the power of words, that a mere change of no- 
menclature sometimes apparently changes the character of 
the thing itself. What may be stigmatised as roguery, , 
loses the greater part of its bad odour when* called slur p ' 
practice, and becomes actually a subject of admiration when , 
spoken of as tact. Similarly, a defeat in battle changes its l 
whole complexion, if only described as a “successful retreat, 
and becomes actually a source of glory, as a “ strategical 
movement to the roar.” The distinction between “disloyal- 
ty ” and “ independence,” is very often one of name only. 
Yet, the two terms can not be used as synonyms. 

The cure for the injurious effect of fine words is easy and 
simple. The malady brought about by Ismail (lose can be 
removed only by the administration of a larger quantity of 
the same stuff. The poet says ^ 

“ Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring 
and we have nothing more to add by way of advice gratis. 

TOLSTOI. 

COUNT L£on Tolstoi may now be regarded as the head 
of the living literal of Russia. He is not only a great 
writer but also a deep thinker. Already almost an old man, 
he is active and vigorous still. Of a tall stature and tower- 
ing forehead, with bright though sunken eyes, and a flowing 
beard nearly grey, he looks like a veritable sage. “Wc 
must bow down,” says a French writer, “ with a profound 
and an almost religious respect before him.” 
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He was born in 1828 in the old mansion of Yasmata, 
Polonia. His external life has been that of a Russian 
gentleman, neither more nor less interesting. Brought up 
at first in his paternal house in the country, he completed 
his studies in the University of Kazan, “where he received 
that education from foreign masters which give to the ele- 
vated classes their cosmopolitan tone.” He entered the 
army, remained for some time in a regiment of artillery in 
the Caucasus, and went over to Sebastopol at his own re- 
quest. When the war of 1854 broke out, he was at once 
the actor and spectator of the memorable siege of that 
impregnable fortress. He embodied his impressions of the 
Crimean War in the famous tales entitled “Sebastopol in 
May, in August, in December.” On the conclusion of the 
peace, he quitted the army, travelled all over Europe and 
finally settled in St. Petersburg, though occasionally he 
lived in Moscow. lie visited the Court and mixed in 
society, observing everything with the same keen and deep 
attention as that with which he had before observed the 
havocs of the War. In 1S60, he married and retired to his 
paternal home near Tula, to live henceforth in studious 
seclusion. 

In this retreat, he began his pursuit after truth. Starting 
from doubt and negation, he marched and advanced, pain- 
fully at first, in a difficult and long route ; then stopping for 
a time on the border of the way, he bounded with a new 
and youthful spring and hastened to attain the Unknown, 
so aidcntly desired, so patiently pursued. At last, dawned 
the light of Faith and Hope — before an effort, now a pos- 
session. The joy of having found it effaced the painful 
memory of the toils of the research. Hardly had he come 
to the end of so much toil and labour, when the pilgrim was 
assigned with a new mission. He now turned towards that 
humanity, which he found plunged in misery and desolation, 
tormented by vice and evil, a prey to diseases and a booty 
of negation. Faith gave him the words of truth. He 
preached the new Gospel. An ardent apostle, he threw 
broadcast numberless sheets replete with moral instruction. 
A sage fulfils his mission if a single soul is saved by his 
teaching. 

From the first, Tolstoi was a pessimist. lie saw man and 
painted him feeble and weak, divided between evil and good, 
always subject to evil passions, menaced by perils which he 
does not suspect, running blindly towards the abyss of 
nothingness. Ife saw him beset with despair — the Russian 
fatalism. The Nihilism and Pessimism of 1837 inspired his 
works — “ War and Peace ” and “ Anna Kareninc.” “ Tolstoi* 
lias reflected in them the double aspect of his soul and the soul 
of the Russian people— all the thoughts and contradictions 
that tormented him.” A haughty noble and a bitter thinker, 
he looked upon mankind and their ideas with supreme in- 
difference. Cold and sceptic, dry and bitter, he was without 
belief — without faith. One day, a ball threw him on the 
ground. lie raised his eyes towards heaven as if he seemed, 
in that visitation of agony, in the tearing of the masks, — to 
perceive Something in that “ heaven distant, elevated and 
eternal.” Heat, what he said — “ If I could say now, 
Lord, have pity upon me ! But to whom shall I say this ? 
To a force indefinite, inaccessible, to whom I cannot ad- 
dress ljiysclf, whom I cannot express in words — the Grand 
All or the Grand Nothing, or rather that God who is con- 
ceived in that amulet which Mary has given to me. No- 
thing — nothing is certain, except the negation of all that 
which I conceive and the majesty of that august Some- 
thing which 1 cannot conceive.” 

While he was in this state of mind, he met a poor 
soldier — a peasant, ignorant, miserable and resigned. He 
heard his artless but sensible language. He saw him die 
with the same tranquil carelessness. A proud noble and a 
subtle thinker, lie placed himself in the school of this 
simple and innocent man. With his ideal of life, he found 
that appeasement and happiness so long fugitive. The 
poor peasant taught him to live for others. In his “Search 
tor Happiness,” “ Three Deaths,” and “ Power of Darkness,” 
he iccommcndcd the humility of soul and the purity of heart, 
frugality and poverty with ardour — the conviction no longer 
of an artist, but of a preacher. 

The writer is now lo^t in the apostle. Like a second 
Rousseau, from his silent retreat, he works for the re- 
generation of the world, for the mitigation of our sufferings 
and for the cure of our miferics. He no longer writes for 
mere fame or fortune. All his works published since what 


may be called his conversion, are intended for spreading 
the moral and religious doctrines he has indentified him- 
self with. He now despises luxury, disregards riches, 
partakes of the work of his tenants, lives their simple and 
laborious life, considering the manual labour, following 
the word of Jesus of Nazareth, as the only thing that suits 
the condition of man. Of his three works — “ My Confession,” 

“ My Religion,” and “ Commentary on the Gospel,” all replete 
with his new faith, the second is the most important ; and 
though interdicted by the ecclesiastical censor, it has 
spread itsejf very widely in Russia. He believes that the 
happiness and repose of the soul is possible only in a 
community of men, who put their faith in the simple 
doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth, not those of the Church, 
which has betrayed the Gospel ; in the return to natural 
life and in a life poor and pure, without ambition, interest 
and pleasure, consecrated to work and to the patriarchal 
affections of the family. This is the credo of the new Faith. 

The Count has given an example of it. For this he has 
been cried down and called a mad man. He is not a 
malade. A sublime moralist and. a high thinker, he opens 
up future ways — the good and flowery ways of peace and 
goodness ; he pursues his work with firmness, perseverance 
and enthusiasm. He is no longer a mystic. “ Faith,” says 
he, “ is not only the conviction in* the existence of invisible 
things * * *, it is the knowledge of humanity, a knowledge 
which makes man not to destroy himself but to live. Faith 
is the force of life.” And this faith is now his own and has 
made him a second St. Paul. In his later works, he judges, 
he speaks as an apostle, with the logic of a mind absolutely 
right. • 

He now holds his sway over Russia and his own times by 
the beauty of his writings and the grandeur of his thought, 
by the fervour of his faith and the purity of his life. — From 
the French of M. Louis Rebitre . 

LAW OF LIBEL IN INDIA AND IN CEYLON. 

Thf. law of libel appears to be the same in British India as in the 
neighbouring colony of Ceylon. Yet, how different the administration 
of ihe law in the two countries 1 Recently wc shewed to what small 
compass the Indian law has been reduced to the prejudice of the 
journalist. He is hardly left the defence of the exceptions or allowed 
the benefit of the Explanations in the Code, but must submit to be 
punished as soon as a Magistrate thinks fit to issue a process at the 
instance of a complainant. Now hear how better they order it in the 
island colony. 

The Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Couit commenced at Jaffna, 
on Monday, the 20th July, under the piesidcncy of the Chief Justice, 
the Hon’ble Sir Bruce Burnside. The 5th case in the calendar is thus 
repoitcd m a Ceylon paper : — 

“Vaitilinger Suppremaniar, printer and publisher of the Hindu 
Oigan, was charged with defamation of one Samuel Abraham by print- 
ing and publishing in his journal certain articles containing defamatory 
matter to the effect that as result of Mr. Abraham’s committing a fraud 
in conjunction with a schoolmaster at Karadivu, he was transferred 
from that station to Chavagachery. The accused was defended by Mr. 
Adv. Nagalmgam. Mr. Allegakoen assisted the prosecution. This 
case may be said to be the cause celebre of the sessions and was very 
warmly conducted by both parties. Dr. Howland, Mr. Cook, Mr. 
Sinnatamby, Editor Fuller Naseti and the Propietor of the Hindoo 
Organ weie among the witnesses examined for the prosecution. The 
Jury returned a veidict of not guilty.” 

A coi respondent of the same paper supplied the details thus : — 

“ After the Uevd Mr. Howland, Mr. Cook, the complainant and 
another had been heard for the prosecution, the Crown counsel was 
about to close the case, when Ins Lordship told him that he had not 
pioved an essential allegation on the part of the Crown, vis. y that the 
imputation complaind of has, in the estimation of others, directly or in- 
directly lowered the moral or intellectual character of the com-plainant 
and that if no evidence was forthcoming 011 this point, he should hold 
that the offence was not made out. The Crown counsel could not 
agree with His Lordship and the question was argued with learning and 
ability 011 both sides, and I must say that the Jaffna District Court has 
seldom been the scene of such learned arguments maintained on 
both sides with the utmost good humour. Mr. Cooke (Crown Counsel) 
contended that the language complained of was of a nature to lower 
the man 111 the estimation of others, that whether as a matter of fact 
the words lowered him was immaterial, it was sufficient to make out 
the offence, if the prisoner when he published the words, might be held 
to know or to have had reason to believe that such imputation would 
harm the reputation of the person aggrieved. It was not necessary 
that he should have suffered in the estimation of others. Mr. Cooke 
cited Starling on Indian Criminal Law in support of his contention. 
His Lordship opposing Mr. Cooke’s contention, observed that the 
words of the Code were clear on the point and that to make the offence 
punishable the imputation must asia matter of fact have lowered the 
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complaint * n the estimation of others. It was only when a man had 
sns ained real injury that he conld invoke the C1imin.1l Law and this 
W ns the difference between Criminal Law and Civil Libel. 

Mr. Cooke however rejoined that if the words, in their ordinary ac« 
reption, were likely to harm a person’s reputation, the pi isoner must 
have known that they would harm, and it was for him to show that 
,|,ey did not actually harm. The Judge said waimly “ How can a man 
know that they will harm when as a matter of fact they have not 
harmed, ” and added that if the Crown Counsel could not cite witnesses 
to prove this he would take the responsibility of diiecting the Jury 
f or an acquittal, reset ving the point for the Collective Cunt, if Mr. 
Cooke so desired. The Crown Counsel then called another witness, 
William Sin not a in by, who despnsed inter alia to the fact th.tf the words 
in question did lower the character of the man in his estimation. 

The Chief Justice in summing up the case said that defamation was 
made a special offence by a legislative enactment funning part of the 
Cevlon Penal Code. Before directing them on the law beaiing on the 
subject he read to them the 479th section of the said Code. The 
essence of the offence was that the complainant should have been in* 
jmed by the publication. Until there was evidence to prove that as a 
m uter of fact he was injured, theie was no case for the jmv, but as 
soon as one witness deposed to the f.ict that in his estimation the 
piragraph in question Inwet ed the character of the complain mt, the 
offence was made out. As to whether or not the woids referird to the 
complainant, it was their special lousiness to see that from the evidence 
laid before them. As to whether the woids weie dcfainatmy or not he 
would observe that as a matter of ciiininal law, if a man’s character 
w vs not injuicd, there was no offence* It would be highly improper, 
he thought, to invoke the criminal law and put the prisoner at the bar, 
<.»r doing a thing which has not injuied any one. His Lordship enter- 
ed into a caieful review of the evidence laying down the law beating 
on the point very cleaily. In closing an ex< eptionally able and fair 
charge to the Jury, lie said 4 Little matters like this often arise but 
seldom assume the present foi mulable shape. There is nothing like 
religious troubles to turn a community upside down. But the Jury are 
discharging one of the highest functions and 1 can s ly theie is tin 
Mipftior duty on t lie part of any of Her Majesty’s subjects, whether it 
be in the remote corner of Jaffna or at the foot of Her Majesty’s 
throne. The gi eat common sense of the Bi itsih constitution has es- 
tablished and propei ly so, that a nun should be tried hy his own peers 
nnd it is in that capacity that you aie here to-day. The constitution 
has entrusted to you this sacted duty and it appe ils to you hy the oath 
you have taken that you should leturn your verdict according to the 
evidence laid before you. It will be a shame on you if yon allow one 
tittle of feeling to iiueifeie in the pioper discharge of tins duty. The 
moment you allow the integniy of the Jury-box to he influenced by 
any feeling of cieed, you sully it as well as your own chaiacter. I hope 
I can safely leave the matter in your hands.” 1 

In India, no proof is needed, although the Code says “No imputa- 
tion is said to harm a pet son’s teputation, unless that imputation 
<luectly or induectly, 111 the estimation of others, lowers the moral or 
intellectual character of that pet son, or lowets the character of that 
person in respect of his caste or of his calling, or lowers the credit of 
that peison, or causes it to be believed that the body of that person is 
in a loathsome state, or in a state generally considered as disgraceful.” 
(Explanation 4, Sec. 499). 

It will be seen that in the Jaffna trial, only the printer and publisher 
was committed — not the editor, nor the proprietor, nor anybody else con- 
nected with th'e paper. Under section 499 of the Indian Penal Code, 
44 whoever publishes any imputation concerning any person, intending 
to harm, or knowing or having reason to believe that such imputation 
will harm, *he reputation of such person, is said, except in the cases 
excepted, to defame that person.” Under section 500, whoever 
defames another is punishable. The next section makes the printer 
liable, and section 502, the seller. 

The publisher or the printer to be liable must know or have good 
leason to believe, and the seller must know that the matter complained 
against was, defamatory. Thus to prosecute successfully, it must be 
shewn that the defendant either published, printed or sold a paper con- 
taining an imputation with the knowledge or reasonable belief that the 
imputation would harm the complainant. There are otner safeguards, 
such, among otheis, as explanation 4 of section 499. But all these are 
disregarded and a peison is convicted of defamation on the simple 
pioof that he is either the editm, or the pi inter or the publisher or 
proprietor. Oh 1 for a Biuce Burnside to set the administration of 
the defamation law right in Bntish India. 

The unconcluded prosecution of the liangabasi for exciting sedition, 
so far as the dictum of a Chief Justice is a precedent, saves the pi ess 
from prosecution for defamation by Government. That prosecution, 
however, makes the proprietor, the editor, the m mager and the printer 
and publisher all liable. At least, no attempt was made by the defence 
t > except any of the four, except that none of them was proved to be 
the actual wi iter of the articles complained against and that section 
I24A. (exciting sedition) aimed at only the writei, although the prosecu- 
tion differentiated the liability of the first two from that of the two last. 
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the chief justice’s charge to the jury. 

His Lordship the Chief Justice said that, before he dealt with 
the facta of the case, he would like to say a word as to what 
Mr. Jackson (the counsel for the defence) Bad said on Saturday 
(August 22) and to-day (August 24) with reference to the compo- 
sition of the Jury in this case. He had also been struck by the 
small number of native names which had been called out when the 
Jury was being empanelled, and he had enquired of the Clerk of 
the Crown what was the reason of it. Mr. Apcar had written to 
say that there were certain qualifications to entitle a gentleman to 
become a special juror ; and that, although he had made special 
efforts to secure the names ol Native gentlemen possessing those 
qualifications, he had not been able to induce the 111 to come forward 
to serve. Mr. Apcar had also tried through several prominent 
Native gentlemen, and particularly Dr. Mahendralal Sircar, Raja 
Durga Churn Law, Balm (tonesli Chundcr Chundcr, the attorney, 
and the Secretary of the British Indian Association to secure a list 
of names of qualified Native gentlemen with a view to enlarge the 
list of Native gentlemen already enrolled as special jurors, but here, 
too, his efforts have been unsuccessful. Tt was because there was 
a difficulty in getting more names for selection that the Native 
special jury list was so limited. He entirely agreed with Mr. Jack- 
son that it was vciy much to be regretted that there were not the 
names of more Native gentlemen on the special jury list. This 
difficulty wobld be removed if qualified Native gentlemen would 
send their names to the Clerk of the Crown for registration. 

As regards the case itself, he said that the four accused were 
charged with an offence under section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code, and inasmuch as the offence in question was created and 
defined by that section, he had thought it desirable that they should 
have the section itself in their hands whilst he explained the law 
to them, and also whilst it was being discussed by Mr. Jackson. 
There were really two questions for them to consider. First, they 
must clearly understand what it was that had been made into an 
offence by rhe section, and when they understood that, to consider 
whether the evidence before them pmved that such an offence had 
been committed by the prisoners. The section was divided into 
two parts, and was as follows : — “ Whoever by words cither spoken 
or intended to be read, or by signs or by visible representation or 
otherwise excites or attempts to excite feelings of disaffection to 
the Government established bylaw in British India, shall be punish- 
ed with transportation for life or for any term to which a fine may 
be added, or with imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three years, to which fine may be added or with fine.” 

44 Explanation. — Such a disapprobation of the measures of the Gov- 
ernment as is compatible with a disposition to render obedience to 
the lawful authority of the Government, and to support the lawful 
authority of the Government against unlawful attempts to subvert or 
resist that authority, is not disaffection. Therefore, the making of 
comments on the measures of the Government, with the intention of 
exciting only this species of disapprobation, is not an offence 
within this clause.” 

Mr. Jackson contended that the words disaffection and disappro- 
bation weie synonimous woids, and had one and the same meaning. 
If that reasoning were sound it would be impossible for any person 
to be convicted under the section, as every class of writing would 
be within the explanation. But the gentlemen of the Jury \^crc 
thoroughly acquainted with the English language, a*iul must know 
that there was a very wide difference between the meaning of the 
two words disaffection and disapprobation. Whenever the prefix 
“ dis ” was added to a word, the word formed conveyed an ide^i the 
opposite of that conveyed by the word without the prefix. Dis- 
affection meant a feeling contrary to affection, in other words, dis- 
like or hatred. Disapprobation meant simply disapproval. It was 
quite possible to disapprove of a mail’s sentiments or action and yet 
to like him. The meaning of the two words was so distinct that 
he felt it hardly necessary to tell the Jury that the contention of 
Mr. Jackson could not be sustained. If a person used either spoken 
or written words calculated to create in the minds of the persons 
to whom they were adfressed a disposition not to obey the lawful 
authority of the Government, or to subvert o,\resist that authority, 
if and when occasion should arise, and if he did so with the inten- 
tion of creating such a disposition in his hearers or readers, he 
would be guilty of the offence of attempting to excite disaffection 
within the meaning of the section, though no disturbance was 
brought about by his words or any feeling of disaffection, in fact 
produced by them. It was sufficient for the purposes of the section 
that the words used were calculated to excite feelings of ill-will 
against the Government and to hold it up to the hatred and con- 
tempt of the people, and that they were used by him with the 
intention to create such feeling. The second question for the Jury 
then would be whether upon the evidence before them they thought 
that the articles circulated by the prisoners were calculated to 
create such feelings in the minds of their readers, and if so, whether 
they intended to create such feeling by their circulation. 
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Having taken th.it explanation of the Section from him, it now 
rested with the Jury to decide whether the accused by the words of 
the article which were intended to be read had been guilty of an 
attempt to excite disaffection against the Government. The Jury 
would have to bear in mind the class of paper which was being 
prosecuted and the 'class of people among whom tt circulated, 
taking into consideration the articles which had been made the 
subject of the indictment and t tie others which had been put in 
duiing the course of the trial. Those articles were not addressed 
to the lowest or most ignorant mass of the people. They would 
see from the article referring to jute that they were not addressed 
to the cultivating classes. They were addressed to people of 
the respectable middle class who could read and understand their 
meaning, more or less the same class as the writers. The Jury had 
to consider not only the intent of the person who wrote and dis- 
seminated the articles among the class named, but the probable 
effect of the language indulged in. Then the Jury would have to 
consider the relations between the Government and the people, 
and having considered the peculiar position of the Government and 
the consequence to it of any well organized disaffection, the Jury 
would have to decide whether there was an attempt or not to dis- 
seminate matter with the intention of exciting the feelings of the 
people till they became disaffected. British India was part of the 
British Empire and was governed like other parts of the Empire by 
persons to whom power is delegated for that purpose. There 
was a great difference between dealing with Government in that 
sense and dealing with any particular administration. * Were these 
articles intended to excite feelings of enmity against the Govern- 
ment, or, on the other hand, were they merely expressing, though 
in strong language, disapprobation of certain Government measures ? 
'The Jury would bear in mind that the question they had to decide 
had reference to the intention and, in fact, the crime consisted of 
the intention, for a man might lawfully do the act without the in- 
tention. The evidence of the intent could only be gathered from 
the articles. The ultimate object of the writer may be one thing, 
but if, in attaining that object, he used as the means the exciting of 
disaffection against the Government, then he would be guilty under 
Section 124 A. If the Jury thought that these people with the 
object of procuring the repeal of the Act or of increasing the sale 
of their paper disseminated these articles intending to excite feelings 
of enmity, they would be bound to find a verdict of guilty. As to 
the evidence of intent, the articles are the only evidence. The 
charges arc based on the five articles which were the subject of the 
indictment. Other articles had been quite properly put in during 
the progress of the trial, but no charges were laid in connection 
with the latter. They were put in, some by the prosecution and 
some by the defence, to prove that their view of the intent of the 
articles charged was indicated in the others. These articles had 
been read and rc-read to the Jury so frequently that his Lordship 
did not consider it necessary r» discuss them in detail again. He 
would simply touch on their bearing on the case, and whether they 
.disclose an intent to cause disaffection or disapprobation only. 

The first article, taking them in the order of date, was that of 
the 31st January, 1891. This has been put in by the defence to 
show that the paper took a strong view against the Age of Consent 
Bill, and that, after expressing disapprobation of the measure, it is 
urged upon the Government to abandon the Bill in deference to 
the feelings of a very large portion of its loyal subjects. And it 
was contended that the protest against the Bill and the representa- 
tion to Government were couched in the most loyal terms. There 
is no doubt that the article docs show something of the kind. The 
Bill became law on the 19th of Match. There was nothing before 
the Jury to show how the paper had treated the question during the 
period between those dates. The next articles are two from the 
Ran gob mi of the 28'h of March. Perhaps that was the very first 
issue of the paper after the passing of the Bill in which the martcr 
could possibly be treated. The first article laments the slavery into 
which the people have fallen. It urged the people to weep over 
their despised lot, and the insult that has been offered to what they 
look upon as religious customs, and refer to the Consent Bill as a 
direct interference with their religion. 1 1 is Lordship wished to 
make a remark in reference to the Consent Bill. He did not in- 
tend to enter upon the mcrirs of the Bill or discuss its provisions 
one way or the other. But having regard to the action which the 
Legislature took in collecting infonnation from various sources, 
both private and official, it is only fair to conclude that the Bill 
would not have been passed unless the members of the Council 
had been fully satisfied that there was urgent necessity for it, that 
the need for protection of the girl-wives of India was both evident 
and pressing. Tt was quite true that the Hindu men never asked 
for protection for themselves or their wonienkind. The question 
to be considered was whether the children required if. With the 
materials which it had collected the Government concluded 
that they were entitled to take prompt action, and that, that action 
was not substantially interfering with the religion of the people, 
and it was unfair to stigmatfte the action of Government in this 
matter as an arbitrary and wanton proceeding. * The two articles 
of the 28th of March bemoan the mournful condition into which 


the country had fallen. The religion of the country according to 
them had been destroyed, and the people had been trampled on bv 
the feet of their conquerors. It would be for the Jury to come to a 
decision on the tone of these articles. They must not* look to single 
sentences or isolated expressions, but take the articles as a whole 
and give them full, free, and generous considerations as Lord 
Fizgerald had said, and even allowing the accused the benefit of a 
doubt, they will have to say whether the articles were fair com 
ments, and merely expressions of disapprobation, or whether they" 
disclosed an attempt to excite enmity against the Government. 

The next articles to which he would draw'their attention were 
two of the* 1 8th April, one put in by the prosecution and the other 
by the defence to prove intent. Till June the articles go on 
steadily on the line which seem to have been adopted. These 
articles described the grievances of the people, and stated that 
famines were prevalent, epidemics were of common occurrence, 
that riots were taking place in several parts of the country, and 
described the condition of the people as one of extreme poverty, 
which was an undoubted faet. Mr. Jackson had urged that all that 
had been said in these articles was incontrovertible, and that, 
inasmuch as only facts had been stared, nobody had a right to 
complain. But then the question arose whether by a partial 
statement of facts the true state of affairs had not been so misre- 
presented as to cause disaffection. They would have to consider 
whether the articles were intended to give the people an untrue 
account of the state of things that existed, or whether there was 
simply an expression of disapprobation of the measure which 
Government had introduced, or again whether there was not, by 
understating some facts and distorting others, a deliberate attempt 
made to hold the Government up to hatred and contempt, and thus 
attempt to incite the people to feelings of disaffection ; whether 
the disaffection did developc and show itself did not matter. The 
feelings of the people were worked up on the ground that their 
religion was being interfered with, nay even destroyed, and the 
Jury would have to consider the tendency of such writings at a 
time, as the writer puts it, of great public excitement. 

To his Lordship it seemed that the Jury should especially con- 
sider the articles of the 6th of June and the 1st of August, entitled 
respectively, 44 What Will the End Be” and “Universal Death Is 
Certain.” In these the writer seemed to sum up the meaning of 
all the other articles, and from his own words they could gather 
what the writer meant by the line he had adopted. Did he Criticise 
existing measures or endeavour to excite a frame of mind and a 
disposition not consistent with regard for and obedience to the 
Government? If the translation, especially of the passage referred to 
by Mr. Jackson, was correct, the writer not only intimated, but 
pleaded, that rebellion against an alien ruler is not a crime ; rather 
it is to be commended if there is a possibility of its being under- 
taken with success. There were two articles which dealt more or 
less with the subject of rebellion. Whether an incitement to 
rebellion was really intended it was not for him to indicate an 
opinion. 

In dealing with these articles his Lordship felt that he would not 
be doing his duty unless he referred to the article on Manipur, 
which had been put in during the trial by the prosecution. The 
Jury would have to consider that article, and decide whether it was 
intended to represent the conduct of the persons by whom 
Mr. Quinton and his officers were killed as worthy of praise or 
blame. The writing and circulating of the articles and the articles 
themselves are the only evidence in the case. 

In leaving the matter to the consideration of the gentlemen of 
the Jury, his Lordship asked them, and asked them earnestly, to 
dismiss from their minds all questions of prejudice, and look at this 
matter in as impartial a spirit as possible. The only question was 
that of the intent ; the Jury had nothing to do with the policy ol 
Government in instituting this prosecution, or the policy of Govern- 
ment in passing the Consent Act, or« what had been called the 
Gagging Act; they had nothing to do beyond dealing with the 
evidence in this case, and if they allowed anything else to influence 
them in their decision upon the question before them they would 
be failing in their duty. 

Their opinion should not be influenced by the opinions of any 
person, however eminent. The opinions ol many great men had 
been quoted to them, and the Jury had been requested to accept 
those opinions as their own in arriving at a correct decision in this 
case. He would repeat that the Jury were not to accept the 
opinion of any one, be he ever so eminent ; if they did, they 
would not be doing their duty ; they were to judge of this case, 
and give their verdict only on the evidence in the case* The only 
question for them to decide was, were the articles intended, and 
were they likely, to cause disaffection. The defence urged that the 
articles only expressed disapprobation of Government measures » 
the prosecution said they were deliberate attempts to incite the 

people to disaffection. He had now dealt with the whole matter. 

and having told them what was the law to guide them, he now 
asked them to consider their verdict on the evidence before them. 

k 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 



B 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
***■ milted to be worth 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Aopetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and B otches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
"■“'EECHAM’S PILLS The first dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to he 

WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u 1 d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for le- 
tnovmg any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tned them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which aie ensuied by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
ders on the most im- 
poiiant organs in the 
h u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bung 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physiral energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sole of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 
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J)KECIIAM’S PILLS 

SOT.E Ac ENTs FOR INDIA : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00 . 

Wholesale Depot, 35, Clive Street, 
CALCUTTA : 


REDUCED PRICK SAKE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing out goods at reduced 
prices. 

Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Po*t. 

Apply for Price List with anna postage. 

A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHURUMTOLAU STREET, CALCUTTA. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one nna> 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scohle, introducing the Bill in Council, 
II. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scohle, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hnn’hle Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c i.f.., 

The Ilon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

IIis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Iters and Rayyet, 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Ilon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Siirar’s Charitable Homci;opa- 
thic Dispensaiy, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mnzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Cieek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NVAN CHAN I) DUTT’S STREET, 
(Deaden Sheet,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Rally Prosano Dev, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Unifoim with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politics, Sociology, History, & Literature 

15 Y 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

to Ray yet Office. 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates 9 y^d. size 8 annas per box. 1 s \}£d. size 

12 annas per box. 2 S <)d, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rales do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers f can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

„ Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to THE Manager, Reis and Ray yet, 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 


THE* 

EMPRESS OF INDIA COTTON MILLS 

COMPANY LIMITED. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-Eighth Ordinary 
Half-yeatly General fleeting of Shareholders 
of the Empress of India Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, Limited, held at the Registered Office 
of the Company, No. 55, Canning Stieet, 
Calcutta, at 4 P. M., on Satui day, the 29th 
August 1891. 

Present : 

D. B. Mehta, Esq., in the Chair . 

P. E. Guzdar, Esq. 

G. C. Farr, Esq. 

N. S. VV at kins, Esq. 

Jetha Jaii-hand, Esq. 

Baboo Gourisankur Tevvary. 

Baboo Mohunloll. 

R. D. Mehta, Esq., by his Attorney D. B. 
Mehta, E^q. 

I) C. Sethna, Esq. 

The Advertisement convening the Meeting 
having been read, and the Diiectois* Repoit 
and Accounts circulated among the Share- 
holdeis being taken as read, the following 
Resolutions were proposed : — 

Resolution I. 

Proposed by D. B. Mehta, Esq. 

Seconded by Baboo Gourisankur Tcwary. 

That the Directors’ Report be adopted, and 
that the Accounts for the half-year ending 30th 
June 1S91, as audited and circulated to the 
Shareholders, be also adopted, and passed as 
couect. 

Canied unanimously. 

Resolution II. 

Pioposed by G. C. Farr, Esq. ^ 

Seconded by Jet ha Jaichand, Esq. 

That the balance at the Credit of Profit and 
Loss Account, viz :—Rs. 21 , 176-12-11 be ear- 
ned fmward to the curient half-year. 

Gamed unanimously. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to 
the Managing Agents, the Meeting separated. 

D. B. MEHTA, 
Chairman. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress m 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Reis cr* Rayyct 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varrna, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” • 
fot 8 Annas a copy, besides postage.. 

P ERSONS suffering from Lepiosy, Asthma, 
Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Lenroi rhcea, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Intermit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mtiiun.il 
Et options and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
dot tors and kalmajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly i ured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of ladu al cures ate constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines ran be smt to the mofussil 
on receipt of patticulnis of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moitra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Stieet, Choiebngan, Cah utta. 

Holloway's Pills. -When inclement weather 
checks to a considerable extent the action of the 
skm, an alterative is icqmied to compensate 
the body by means of oilier channels. Hol- 
loway’s Pills can be confidently recommended 
as the easiest, surest, and safest means of 
attaining this desuablc end without weakening 
the most delicate or incommoding the most 
feeble. When from frequently reap ring chills 
or the inhalation of impure air the blood be- 
comes foul and the secretions vitiated, these 
Pills present a ready and efficient means of 
cleansing the former and correcting the latter. 
By this salutary proceeding disease is arrested 
at its outset, its pains and inconveniences 
averted, and the nervous sttuctures saved from 
the depressing effects entailed upon them by 
an illness. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

AU our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEIOB ,ES. 0-8- 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
iti nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Homs with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set fiom outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be rcpaiied by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wi ist Watch. Pi ice... 8 8 

Do. dent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent vacation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ••• *3 ° 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 


"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who safer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. | 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHI ITS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its tnagic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Yean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial K jewelled, and bojd 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at' double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says M Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
u Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... 

Canadian do. 


1 

2 o 

3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of tepairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
tjie most skilful woikmen for our jobbing drpt., 
our charges ate based upon the veiy lowest 
calculations. 

V. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbmy Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Solti in Bottles at / Re. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the vatious shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

aic invaluable in the Indian climate. 
They are perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers.' Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers, 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, your drains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, and 
every other part of a house. 

4p»ft.'-DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 
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RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


in advance 


Rs. 12 
„ 7 

„ 4 

Re. i-8 
.. 0-8 


Yearly 
Half-yearly 
Quarterly 
Monthly 

Single or sample Copy,, 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisement^ three columns to the page and 

102 lines to the column) are charged by tne 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The* lowest charge for any ao- 
vertisemen; is Rs. 2, except domestic Occur 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs- $• 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to "The Manager, and Liters y 

Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” of “Rei» 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor Putt's Lane, Wellington 
, Street, Calcutta. 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By the late MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 

REPRINTED FROM THE MADRAS EDITION OF 1 849. 

[ Continued from page 422. ] 

“Oh I fly— and when far, far away, 

Thy life is as a sunny day, 

And when the Past to thee shall seem, 

A dim,— a half forgotten dream, 

Oh 1 then let tales of bygone years 
Claim but a passing sigh,— some tears !” 

He paus’d, she spoke not,— but her eye 
Look’d into his all vacantly, 

As if the bosom, overwrought, 

Lost in its wilderness all thought, 

Till tears, like ros6-empearling dew, 

Stream’d in their soft and diamond hue ! 

“ Oh never-never will I fly, 

But with thee, Love 1 I live or die ! 

When from my father’s hall I fled, 

And wander’d far— a lonely maid,— 

When coldly ’ round the donjon’s gloom 
Rose like a deep and lightless tomb,— 

I wept not— for I thought of thee,— 

And the sweet dreams of Memory 
Lent smiles to cheer the solitude 
Or the lone bosom’s widowhood ! 

And now, when dangers ’round thee lower 
Like flames all blazing to devour— 

Like furious waves round some fair isle, 

To sweep away its vernal smile,— 

(Jh l never,— never will this heart 
Be sever’d, Love ! to beat apart 1 
I fear not Death, tho’ fierce he be, 

When thus I cling, mine own l to thee !— 

For in the forest’s green retreat, 

Where leafy branches twine and meet, 

Tho 1 wildly round dread Agni* roars, 

Like angry surge by rock-girt shores,— 

* The soft gazelle of liquid eye 
Leaves not her mate alone to die !— 

But tell me, must thou bow thee low, 

And yield thee to thy godless foe, 

And humbly kneel before the throne 
Which once, alas 1 was all thine own ? 

Nay— frown not thus?”— like lightning-ray 
Pride fiercely flash’d,— then pastaway ! 

“ Baiza I— look thro’ yon lattice there, 

By yonder fane, dost see the glare 
Which kindles round the dewy air ? 

The steeds below, — oh ! rise and flee, — 

Baiza 1— that fiery grave’s for me 1 ”— 

* The God o( Fire. 


She shriek'd and fell,— as cypress high 
When blasted by the storm-god’s eye 1 
But he was gone,— ’twas lonely all— 

None heard her shriek,— none saw her fall l— 

High flames the fiercely kindling pyre 
Like Rudra’5+ all consuming ire ; 

And many a spark ascends on high 
Like light-wing’d birds which wildly fly 
Or gaily sweep along the sky 
The Rishi with his gods is there 
But weeps as swells his solemn pray’r, 

And all around the brightening glow 
Lights hueless cheek and pallid brow t 
And there be murmur’d voice of wail, 

Like mournful sigh of midnight gale,— 

1 And must he die so young— so brave, 

‘ Is there no god above to save 1’ 

There is a hush a warrior stands 
Fast by that pyre of blazing brands ; 

With all a warrior’s fearless pride 
He shrinks not from the fiery tide, 

Which rolls, a golden, lava stream, 

And darts full many a lightning beam 
A glittering crosvn is on his brow 
Of beauty,— tho* all pallid now, 

And in bis hand a broken blade 
Bath’d in red gore but lately shed S 
He looks him round with dauntless eye, 

As one who never fears to die ! 

* Farewell !— Death’s but a short-liv’d pain, 

‘I live not for a captive’s chain ; 

‘ And now, ye gods ! who love the brave, 

‘ Smile o’er a warrior's fiery grave 1 ’ — 

He paus’d— they look’d — ‘ oh 1 he is gone, 

‘His last,— his boldest deed is done, — 

‘ Husteena I see thy hope expire 

* Upon yon pile of blazing fire I 

But, Haik ! there is a shriek,— a cry, 

Of wild, — comrolless agony ! 

How fearfully around it rung, 

As one burst thro’ that weeping throng, 

And plung’d into that flaming pyre, ^ 

And clove awhile the column’d fire l 
They look’d— they knew— yes, it was she,— 

The bride of him whose spirit there 
Had burst its prison,— joyously 
To fly far to the realms of air ! 

f Sheva, in his character as Destroyer. 

J “ It was in those days a custom of the Hindus, that whatever Raj* 
was twice worsted by the Mussulmans, should be, by that disgrace, ren- 
dered unfit for further command. Jeipal in compliance to this custom, 
having raised his son to the government, ordered a funeral pile to be 
prepared, upon which he saciificed himself to his Rods.”— Dow’s Fe- 
rishta, Vol. I. 45 . (Third Edition). 


Subscribers in the country ar\ requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion . 
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News and Our Comments. 


The Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the construction of 

the Lucknow-Rae Dareli Railway. 

• • 

• • 

Major M. C. Brackenbury havtng been granted six months’ furlough 
out of India, Mr. S. C. E. Hartwell officiates as Manager and Mr. A. 
Muirhead as Traffic Superintendent of the Oudh and Rohilkband 
Railway. 

**# 

The Governor-General in Council has remitted the duty chargeable 
under the Indian Stamp Act, I of 1879, on any letter of authority or 
power of attorney executed for the sole purpose of authorising one 
or more of the joint holders of a Government Security to give on be- 
half of the other or others of them, or any one or more of such other 
joint holders, a discharge for interest payable on such security or on 
any renewed security issued in lieu thereof. 

The following are the dates for commencement of the several exami- 
nations of the Calcutta University 
Entrance.— Monday, the 8th February, 1892. 

F. A. and B. A.— Monday, the 29th February. 

Preliminary Scientific L. M. S., First and Second L. M. S.— Monday, 
the 7th March. 

Preliminary Scientific M. B., First and Second M.B., M.D., and F.E. 
—Monday, the 2nd May. 

L. E. and B. E.— Monday, the nth July. 

M. A., B. L., Honours in Law, and Premchand Roychand Student 

ship.— Monday, the 7th November. 

The latest dates for applications for admission to the examinations 
are 

Entrance.— 28th December. 

F. A. and B. A.— 18th January. 

Preliminary Scientific L. M. S., First and Second L. M. S.— 22nd 
February. 

M. D.— 2nd April. 

Preliminary Scientific M. B., First and Second M. B., and F. E.— 
i8th April. 

Premchand Roychand Studentship.— 7th May. 

L. E. and B. E.— 27th June. 

M. A.— 8th August. 

B. L. and Honours in Law.— 7th October. 

♦ 

* * 

” We read in a Mandalay paper that 14 fifty thousand rupees are said to 
have been subscribed for the defence of the accused in the Bangabasi 
sedition case.” At one time, in Calcutta itself, the subscription went 
up to rupees seventy thousand. If the fact were so, the Bengali week 
ly would have no cause to lament the prosecution. 

• • 

As an effect of the Bangabasi trial on the native press, the Phoenix of 
Karachi thus quotes the conclusion of an 44 unusually mild article on 
the Government’s orders on the case of the Manipur prisoners,” 44 We 
beg to differ from the decision of Lord Lansdowne. We must, how 
ever, beg pardon of His Excellency for doing so.” 

* 

* * 

COLONEL Olcott, Founder-President of the Theosophical Society, 
lately went to Australia for the purpose of receiving ,£5,000 bequeathed 
to the society. It was represented to him that his acceptance of the 
legacy would be a hardship to the members of the testator's family, 
Thereupon he divided it with them, leaving them ^4,000 and retaining 
for himself only j£i,ooo. This is religion, this is magnanimity, tnis 
humanity. Colonel Olcott has made a rare sacrifice. 

* * 

A BRITISH soldier at Manipur has shot down a Mnnipuri in a passion, 
The Morning Post, which gives the above news, publishes a telegram 
from Nowgong as follows 

44 A private of the Suffolk Regiment yesterday accidentally struck 
native Company cook, and the blew injured the spleen and caused 
death. It was a pure accident, but a Court of Enquiry is investigating 
the matter.” 

• 

• • 

A European fitter on the ^adras Railway, Job Martin, has been 
fined Rs. 50 (^6) for killing a woman, his servant, in a passion. The 


Advocate contrasts that with the sentences in the Benares* Rim 
case. The Judge, Mr. Nicholls, sentenced as many as 8t persons, who 
presumably acted under religious phrensy, to various punishments as 
follows 

7 persons to transportation for life 

' 14 yha 


do do for 1 4 year*. 

3 do * do for 12 years. 

12 to rigorous imprisonment for 10 years (with three months’ solitary 
confinement.) 


13 

do 

do 

for 7 years. 

18 

do 

do 

3 and 4 years with heavy fines. 

6 

do 

do 

for one year. 

19 

d (f 

to receive 30 stripes. 


On the other hand, a punka- boy at Buxar, for stealing a two anna bit 
from a confectioner’s shop, was sentenced by the magistrate to five 
years’ confinement in the reformatory. 

• • 

The Special Second Class Magistrate of Trivellore committed two 
lads, of the ages of thirteen and fourteen respectively and both of the 
Vanniya caste, for putting stones upon a railway with intent to endanger 
the safety of persons travelling or being on the railway, under section 
26, clause fa) of the Railway Act \X of) 1890. They had placed two 
stones on the rail near Trivellore when a train was expected, one of 
them being sufficiently large to cause derailment. For this attempt 
to wreck a train, the Sessions Judge of Chingleput, Mr. J. W. 
Best, sentenced each of the lads to rigorous imprisonment for two 
years or to be detained in the Reformatory school till they attained the 
age of eighteen years. 

**# 

In Madras, they do not tolerate street preaching. In the Egmore 
Police Court, Mr. C. G. Kuppusawmy Iyer fined eight members of the 
Salvation Army three rupees each, for causing obstruction to a public 
thoroughfare by holding a religious service at one end of Velala street, 
Pursewalkam. The defendants denied that they were in the centre 
of the road and refused to move when required to do so by the Police. 
They admitted that they were on the side of the road leaving enough 

space for two or three carriages to pass Without any difficulty. 

• 

• • 

SUB- INSPECTOR Fariduddin and Rajaram, a Mohorrnr of the Manda 
Police station, Allahabad District, have been committed for framing an 
incorrect record, with intent to 9 ave a person from legal punishment, 
and with giving false information with respect to an offence. 

**# 

HERE is a curious litigation in what maybe called ecclesiastical libel 
nipped in the bud. The Ceylon Times writes : — 

“Early this month (July) D. S. Kumarasingha filed a plaint in the 
District Court of Kandy before Mr. Judge Lawrie against M. H. 
Perera of 129, Grandpass, Colombo, the editor of the Lakrivikiraw< 
and three others connected with the same paper for publishing two 
letters, dated respectively 5th November 1890, and 9th January, 1891, 
containing matters defamatory of the plaintiff and intending to injure 
his fair name and credit. The plaintiff alleged that the letters (in 
Sinhalese) insinuated that the plaintiff, not being a Buddhist priest, had 
performed certain sacred and sacerdotal offices relative to burial, which 
office^ performed by any other than by a person duly admitted and con- 
secrated would be acts impious and sacrilegious, and that the plaintiff 
misappropriated to himself certain gifts only offered to priests. Judge 
Lawrie declined to entertain the plaint on the ground that it disclosed 
no cause of action. On the appeal of the plaintiff the Full Court of 
appeal considered the case, affirming the order of the loweir court, 
Mr. Justice Clarence dissentiente 

* 

* ♦ 

AT the Madras Presidency Magistrate’s Q>urt, B. A. Rajendrum Pillay, 
proprietor and publisher of the Tamil journal Maha Vida Thoothun 
or “ Comic Herald,” was fined Rs. 25, for defaming Pitti Theagaroya 
Chetty, a wealthy skin merchant, by imputing dishonest acts to him 
in bribing Government officials, Three witnesses deposed to having 
given the editor the articles— the subject of the charge— and Rs. n 
for publishing them. 

• « 

IT seems that there are superstitions in civilized Europe which are 
unknown even among the most backward of our countrymen, We have 
it on the authority of the Daily Chronicle's St. Petersburg correspondent 
that, quite recently, a young child, belonging to one of the peasants in 
a small village, in the Government of Soratoflf, was found missing 
An hour after, the body of the child was discovered terribly rhangled 
with its throat cut. The police found that the crime had been perpe- 
trated by an old soldier who had murdered the child eaten its 
[^eart, under the impression that the heart of an infant would cure hnn 
of a malady he had been suffering from for many years. 
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The Magistrate of Bijuwar, Bombay Presidency, reports a lamentable 
failure of justice from the zeat for improvement of one of his subor- 
dinate magistracy. One morning, a vaccinator paid two anna* to a 
poor woman to take her child, whom he had just vaccinated, to an- 
other village in the afternoon, to enable him to take the fiesh lymph for 
inoculating another child there. Her husband hearing of the journey, 
however, forbade it and told the messengers who came to fetch the 
woman and child to the same effect. Vaccination being a state busi- 
ness, the little man’s lesser men would not go without executing their 
principal’s commands. They stayed on the premises and probably 
meditated force. That they shewed their 44 cheek,” goes Vithout say- 
ing. But poor Satawa— so poor that she had bargained for two annas, 
equal to two pence, to carry her vaccinated baby to another village— 
was rich in the protection of a husband more brave and selfrespecting 
than many so-called Baboos. He resisted the myrmidons of authority, 
as he doubtless regarded them, and, in defence of his rights and the 
integrity of his castle, went so far as to drive the fellows out. The 
great vaccinator dew into a rage and reported the contempt of autho- 
rity to the local Magistrate. This officer now proceeded to move the 
vengeance of the law not on the*audacious man direct but through his 
tenderest point, his wife, in regard to which he was so particular. His 
Lordship the Magistrate ransacked the whole Penal Code in sanguine 
expectation of pitting her with one or other of its sections. But though 
the Code is exhttustive enough, it. is after all a sane business and there 
is no provision for the vengeance of stupidity. Long and weary must 
have been the repeated search to discover the hidden clause which 
provides for satisfaction of the injured honour of vaccinators and their 
establishment. It was being given up in despair, when apparently some 
viTlage law-man or clerk threw a brilliant suggestion. Accordingly, the 
woman was charged under section 406, for criminal breach of trust. 
The case did not occupy the court long. The woman, who for two 
pence had gladly undertaken to go on a journey of some miles carry- 
ing her child on her arms, had no advocate, brilliant or dim, to prolong 
the litigation in her favour on the chance of coaxing or badgering the 
the court into declaring for acquittal. The coast being clear, the 
Magistrate sailed gaily, ending in convicting Satawa and sentencing the 
poor honest woman of two pence to a fine of some 20 shillings (Rs. 15) 
or fifteen days’ imprisonment in default. 

» # 

ON the evening of the 6th instant, a Hindu widow marriage— that is 
a marriage between Hindus of the same caste and according to Hindu 
rites and customs— took place at the Widow-Marriage Hall of Sett 
Madhavdas Raghunathdas at Girgaum. The patties who reside at the 
village of Marwar in the Kheder district, belong to the Baj Khedaval 
Biahman tribe. The bridegroom, Dave Laloobhai Bapoojee, is 31, 
and the bride, Manchabai, is 18, being the ideal ages of union in the 
Hindu Sastras. The latter is a virgin widow. Considering that poor 
Mancha lost her first husband when she was only io, her first 
marriage was a nominal one— a mere sound. 

* 

* 4k 

The eminent surgeon and leading throat specialist, Sir Morell Mack- 
enzie, had lately performed a brilliant operation, in his special line of 
surgery, on Mr. George Lewis. The success of that case emboldened 
Mr. Irving, the prince of actors, to submit himself to the same opera- 
tion. Mr. Irving had been, of late years, complaining of throat affec- 
tions and, .after a careful examination of the part, Sir Morell advised 
the removal of a portion of the uvula. The patient was, however, 
for letting ill alone for fear of getting worse. But M # r. Lewis’s experi- 
ence satisfied him, and he willingly placed himself at the mercy of the 
surgeon’s skill. Up to this he has not had to regiet his step. The 
diseased portion of his uvula was removed with the greatest ease. He 
has been enjoined a week’s rest, but he will take a longer holiday. 
We hope he will retain the integrity of his voice. 

• • 

THE devils ! they spare nobody, howsoever high. They played one 
of their usual practical pranks on our Royal Duke of Edinburgh him- 
self. He is a great musician and composed a waltz called after his 
vessel 44 Galatea.” He was pressed to give it to the world. Before 
doing so, he wished to have it revised by a competent professional. Ac- 
cordingly, it was given to Sir Arthur Sullivan, who went carefully 
through the pages, initialing each at bottom in sign of approval. In 
this state it came to the publishers who sent it as it was to the en- 
gravers and printers, and so it appeared finally. The Galatea waltz 
bad inscribed under every page the letters A S S— intended for the 


initials of Sir Arthur Samuel Sullivan. The full point after each 
letter was omitted. 


Notks, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The Chillian civil war is over. The success of the Congress is com- 
plete. President Balmaceda, whose claim to nominate his successor 
led to the war, has been compelled to seek refuge in the Argentine Re- 
public. The hostilities lasted for nine months, and the struggle 
throughout was of the most desperate character. The Congressists 
have gained their object. But the loss in men and money has been 
enormous. The war has cost the Chillians over fourteen millions of 
money or very nearly the amount that India had to pay for Lord 
Lytton’s expeditions to Afghanistan for securing a “ scientific frontier.” 


The recent development of strikes, in number as well as tenacity, 
could scarcely pass without its effect on the minds of employers and 
mercantile men in general. We are not, therefore, surprized to hear 
that it has exercised them deeply and that efforts are now being 
made to resolve upon some measure for the protection of capital. A 
great national British association of employers in all the various 
lines throughout Great Biituin is in contemplation. 


A TELEGRAM of the 6th instant announces the appointment of the 
Duke of Rutland temporarily as Post Master General. Young Eng- 
land, the founder among the scions of the British aristocracy of the 
Disraeli cult at a time when the brilliant Israelite was still regarded as 
only an adventuier, Young England in his maturity became Post 
Master General and was rewarded with a seat in the cabinet in the 
Government of his idol or hero. And now Old England, waxed to a 
peer and swollen to a Duke, falls back upon the same post. So much 
for the reverence of Conservative Government for peerage and age — 
peerage sublimated by age ! 

What a compensating Providence protects us all ! His Grace ought 
to have been himself— a Duke. In any other position he would have 
been done for. For it was his misfortune, in eaily life, to publish him- 
self down. The sentimental enthusiasm of Young Englandisrn was 
silly enough, but it was a passing joke. Lord John Manners, however, 
contrived to make himself immotiul by his literary genius. He wrote 
a poein which is forgotten, but which contains a verse which can never 
be forgotten, which, indeed, is remembered and will ever be remember- 
ed whenever his name is mentioned. Whether for matter or for 
manner, it is uunvalled. It is as follows:— 

Let Aits and Commerce, Laws and Learning die, 

But leave us still our old nobility. 

The foice of bathos could no f.rther go. Indeed, published in or 
before the Augustan Age of England, it would have been seiyd by 
old Martin Scribbler for a clinching example of the art of sinking in 
verse. It is difficult in these days to believe that any man could se- 
riously write that, nay, and print it too. The author has doubtless long 
since been ashamed of his production. He would fain forget it and 
make everybody else forget it, but it is not to be. The distich sticks 
to him like tar. It is the skeleton in the hoii:»e of his reputation which 
turns up when least wanted. 

What a warning this against rushing into pi ini ! 

The British Association this year opened at Cardiff on the 19th 
August. The President of the year, Dr. Huggins, delivered the open- 
ing address. He took up the subject of spectroscopic astronomy. Not 
the least interesting part of the address was that in which the President 
dwelt upon the great power which the progress of photography had 
put into the hands of the astronomer. He spoke in raptures of the 
modern silver-biomide gelatine plate. Whatever the improvements in 
telescopy, the eye after all is the instrument of vision, and the powers 
of the eye are limited— limited even in its capacity for utilising such 
aid as the telescope offers. In observation of delicate, transparent, 
evanescent phenomena, the evidence of this sense is apt to be con- 
fused, vague, and indistinct. Herein photography, with the vast advance 
made in recent years by it, may be of great help to the astronomer, 
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catching the fleeting appearances as they fly and almost making the 
invisible visible. As Dr. Huggins explained 
“ We could not by the force of continued looking bring into view an 
object too feebly luminous to be seen at the first and keenest moment 
of vision. But the feeblest light which fell upon the plate was not lost, 
but taken in and stored up continuously. Each hour the plate gathered 
up 3,600 tunes the iighj-energy which it received during the first 
second.” 

Dr. Huggins^ then went into particulars. According to him, the 
astronomer was now able, with the sensitive plate, by a single short ex- 
posure, to obtain permanently the relative positions of thousands of 
stars, or the minute features of nebulae or other objects, or the pheno- 
mena of an eclipse, such as could not well be done by the eye. Cer- 
tainly, in accomplishing even a minimum of these results, the poor 
inquirer would have to spend a large proportion of his time and strain 
his eye too much. This economy of force is not to be despised in any 
sphere. It is specially of the utmost importance in a field of the most 
minute observation and the most patient and unremitting labour — one, 
again, in which the integrity of the sight is the supreme factor. Above 
all, photography, by representing light waves which were both too 
small and too large to excite vision in the eye, opened up to the astro- 
nomer a new vista of knowledge. 

The rernaikable successes of astronomical photography or photo- 
graphic astronomy is, of course, due to the accumulative property of 
the sensitive plate of seizing a very feeble light, acting continuously 
through exposure for several hours. These successes were, in Dr. 
Huggins’ opinion, of the importance of a revelation. This revelation 
is comprised within the space of a single decade. The first surprize 
came in 1880, when Dr. Henry Draper succeeded in taking the 
nebula of 

great Orion sloping slowly to the West . 

This wa9 the stepping-stone. Others followed it up, and in 1883, Dr. 
Common took photographs which filled in the details and extensions 
of the nebula. 

“ A further disclosure took place in 1885, when the brothers Henry 
showed for the first time in great detail the spiral nebulosity issuing 
from the bright star Maia of the Pleiades, and shortly afterwards ne- 
bulous streams about the other stars of this group. In 1886 Mr. 
Roberts by means of a photograph to which three hours’ exposure had 
been given, showed the whole background of this group to be nebulous. 
In the following year Mr. Roberts more than doubled for 11s the great 
extension of the nebular region which surrounds the trapezium in the 
constellation of Orion. By his photographs of the great nebula in 
Andromeda, he had shown the true significance of the dark canals 
which had been seen by the eye. They were in reality spaces between 
successive rings of bright matter, which appeared nearly straight owing 
to the inclination in which they lay relatively to us. These bright rings 
surrounded an undefined central luminous mass. Recent photographs 
by Mr. Russell showed that the great rift in the Milky Way in Argus, 
which to the eye was void of stars, was in reality uniformly covered 
with them.” 


With its closing for the long vacation, the High Court, reversing the 
order of the District Judge of Gya, upheld the Tikari will. This 
is another good Samaritan’s work, the memory of which will be an 
enjoyment to the Chief Justice through the holidays. His judgment 
savesMhe character of a respectable man, and gives the estate to 
Raja Ran Bnhadar’s granddaughter. The latter result specially will 
be hailed throughout the land. 


On the motion of Mr. Hill on behalf of the accused in the Dacca bri- 
bery case, the Vacation Judges of the Calcutta High Court have ordered 
the transfer of the trial to the Calcutta Sessions. There was no op- 
position on behalf of the Crown, except that the case might be made 
over to the Alipore Judge. But the Court thought— and justly— that 
it was a case pre-eminently for the jury and ordered accordingly. The 
whole country ought to be grateful to Messrs. Beverley and Amir All 
for such a necessary aryl humane order. 


Speculation is rife in town regarding the future of the Bangabasi case. 
Many are of opinion that practically there is an end of the matter, 
that the prosecution will not be pursued. Some believe that the Gov- 
ernment will move the court again and see to the end of it. And no 
doubt this view accords better with the object with which the machi- 
nery of law was set agoing, which was to ascertain the adequacy or 
not of the existing law for the repression of seditious journalism. 

In this connection the policy and intentions of the defendants are 
an important factor. Great curiosit^hns been manifested in regard to 


these, as weir by those who sympathise with them as by those who do 
not. As usual, there is a great* dearth of accurate information. 

As an example of the better-informed circles, we read in the 
last Grambasi-~ti Bengali weekly printed in Calcutta but pub* 
lished on Monday in Howrah— that the proprietor, the editor, the 
manager and th f e printet of the Bangabasi are about to send a 
representation to the Lieutenant-Governor and thnt they have re- 
quested the Press Association— the one recently started in the Rooms 
of the British Indian Association— to forward their petition. In that 
representation the four under trial freely admit that the language of 
their articles as truly violent, disrespectful, and improper, and that 
in spite of their wishes, they bad excited in the people disaffection 
towards Government, for which they are now truly sorry, 

The fact of the matter is, that the Bangabasi people are now 
penitent— as they may well be after the strain and the drain of these 
weeks— and, in view of the proceedings against them being dropped, 
have expressed their regret to the Bengal Government for their intem- 
perate and improper language. The British Indian Association, 
both in its general Committee and in its new Press branch, support 
the prayer of the four accused. This fs, of course, by arrangement. 
The Bengal Government is expected to recommend the petition, the 
final older being that of the Government of India. 

Already, the tone of the Bangabasi and other papers is changed. 

* 

* 

The second part of the Warburton criminal prosecution of the Ttibun ", 
stands re-adjourned to the 4th November. The names of II witnesses 
were filed by the defence on the 5th, when the case was taken up, 
with a promise of 30 more, besides 10 in propia persona to be produced 
at the trial. All these witnesses are of the Panjab, excepting two of 
Calcutta who will be examined by commission. We hope the firm 
stand taken by the defence will ultimately prove beneficial to the press, 
which is at the present moment under a very great disadvantage. 

IN his recent tour, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal found that the 
work in the two contiguous sub-divisions of Chooadanga and Meher- 
pore, was not enough to justify the retention of both. Sir Charles 
Elliott, accordingly, decided to abolish one of them. He is ns good 
as his opinion. Pending final settlement of the question, lie has just 
passed orders for temporary suspension of the Meherpore sub- 
division. That sub-divisional officer will hold his court at Chooadanga 
as headquarters of the two sub-divisions. The Sub-Deputy Magis- 
trate of Ranaghat is deputed to take charge of the Meherpore sub. 
Treasury. Excepting the head clerk and accountant of the criminal 
court in Meherpore, all the other officers have orders to remove them- 
selves to Krisnaghur. 

With the permanence of the Income tax, the Government has begun 
to see its iniquity. The doubts about the repeal of the tax were 
clearly set at rest last year. In Bengal, the offices of Excise Inspector 
or Sub-Inspector and Assessor of Income-tax were separated. Dis- 
tricts were divided into five classes according to their average revenue 
from income-tax, and five grades of assessors were appointed on 
somewhat lower rates of pay than had previously been allowed. Ser- 
vice in the Income-tax branch, hitherto treated as temporary, was 
declared to be permanent and pensionable. Every district has now 
an officer entirely devoted to the Income-tax business. With this 
complete suboi dination of the country to the odious tax, the Bengal 
Resolution on the Report on its administration for the year 1890-91 
thus concludes . 

“ In referring to popular feeling on the subject of the income-tax, the 
Board say ‘ the tax is and always must be unpopular.’ The enquiries, 
it necessitates ‘ are resented as inquisitorial and oppressive,’ and are 
often met by ‘ the fabrication of false accounts ’ or ‘a garbled balance 
sheet.’ Of t he truth of this description the Lieutenant-Governor has 
no doubt. Nothing but financial necessity can justify the retention of 
a tax which can only be based on a series of more or less accurate 
guesses. At the same time the principal hardship is felt by those 
whose incomes are smallest, and if the assessable minimum could be 
fixed at Rs. 1,000 instead of Rs. 500, the greater part of the complaints 
against the tax would be stilled. The change would exempt 70,807 
petsous out of the 104,886 who paid income-tax during the year, but 
would only lower the produce of the tax by Rs, 7,67,603 (Class L 
Rs. 500 to Rs, 750, Rs. 5,74,754 and Class II, Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,000, 
Rs. 2,12,849) out of Rs, 39,55,807, or 199 of the whole receipts. It 
will be a profound relief both 10 the administration and the people 
when the day comes when the Government of India can afford to 
permit itself the luxury of granting this relaxation " 

The recommendation of the Bengal Government, if given, effect to, 
will not only be a relief to' the kwett class of assesses** but Wdl 

■ ' t ' 1 
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empt many ivho are not really affected by the law, but who are brought 
under it by the zeal of the administering officers. That zeal is, in 
no small measure, the origin of the unpopularity of the tax aod the 
cause of garbled balance sheets. If the tax is to be retained, this small 
lelief is (he most needed. 

THE Government expenditure, during 1890-91, incurred on subscrip- 
tions to newspapers, was Rs. 78,148, against Rs.70.no in 1889.90. 
These figures are supplied by the Superintendent of Stationery charged 
with the list of newspapers for Government. As the fourth estate, 
in a constitution not boasting the second and the third, the newspaper 
press can legitimately claim a greater regard than is represented in 
the figures quoted. The respectable class of native journals needs 
encouragement. Native newspapers are hardly paying concerns. 

The income tax returns of the last year in Bengal give eleven as the 
number of newspapers paying the tax. This of course includes both 
European and Native proprietory. Taking the lowest figures as given 
in the Resolution, the taxable income of the newspaper press is repre- 
sented by only Rs. 59,000 and the.tax paid Rs. 1,367-3. The Resolution 
admits, “The average earnings of the eleven, as returned for income-tax 
purposes, amount to Rs. 6,000, but this figure includes papers under 
European as well as under native management, and it covers too wide 
variations of profit to be of any piactical value, except .as showing 
what a very small proportion of the large number of newspapers in 
Bengal make enough to render them liable to income-tax.” 


TH*: Indians are a bad lot— the Bengalis in particular being the worst 
batch,— such is the British report. It has been so often repeated and 
leiterated as to become a fixed article of faith. We have our- 
selves been taught to acquiesce in it. Of course, the Europeans are 
all good and noble, the British heavenly. Lying, we are told, is a 
native perversity and litigiousness an Asiatic custom, from both which 
European races are free. Yet, what a tale do the law courts of Great 
Britain— the Paradise of the West— tell I There has been no great 
litigation in that country in our time which has not been disgraced by 
enormous pei jury of the most barefaced kind on one side or on both 
bides. In fact, the evil is clearly on the increase. Here is a respon. 
sible opinion deliberately expressed 

“Speaking of witnesses in England, Mr. Justice Day, on a recent 
occasion, obseived that ‘ referring both to the period, when lie was a 
member of the Bar, and to the time during which lie had sat on the 
Bench, he might say that the longer his expenence in the administra- 
tion of the law, the more distressed had he been by the amount of 
perjury committed before him— and commuted witli practical immu- 
nity.* ‘He was afraid,* he added, * that the influence of religion had 
little weight in deterring from perjury, &c.’ ” 

There is no gainsaying that. Cases are continually cropping up 
until the subject has, we see, attracted the public attention. Politicians 
and public writers ate discussing it. One extract will show. 

The Times thus delivers itself :— 

“ That usually clever paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, is wonderfully 
obtuse upon some points. On Monday it suggested a 1 Bill to legalise 
lying,* because no prosecution has been instituted m the case of Evelyn 
v. Hurlbert. Lying on a grand scale attiacts attention. Peijuiy on 
the subject of baccarat or weak women excites remark; but compared 
to the vast amount of lying and perjury which goes on in all Courts 
of justice it is insignificant. It would be idle to prosecute big and 
fashionable liars, and to leave untouched the multitude of small and 
insignificant liars. As much mischief is done by the latter as by the 
former. Moreover, the lcm^dy of a criminal prosecution is a difficult 
one to apply. For instance, which should be prosecuted, Miss Evelyn 
or Mr. Hurlbeii ? Pcihaps our contemporary would suggest that the 
piosectuion of Miss Evelyn should be conducted by the Attorney- 
General and of Mr. Huilbeit by the Solit itor-Geneml. If tins* "ere 
none an acquittal in both cases is quite possible, for there me depths 
of guile beyond the ken of juries. Peijmy must necessarily enjoy a 
teitain degiee of immunity, for every case tried records it more or 
less. No prosecution would check it, and to have any appeal ance of 
fairness persecutions should follow in at least half the cases where 
there is a conflict of evidence.” 

The Times is not given to speaking at random. 


Here is a protest against Sir Philip Hutchin’s Bill for extended juris- 
diction of the Madias Small Cause Court 
“ During the hearing of an appeal at the Madras High Court, on 

Hie 4th instant, his Lordship the Chief Justice observed, in a 5llit 

fur Rs. 500 instituted in the Small Cause Court, (and which was referred 
to as one of the Exhibits on the appeal,) an institution fee of Rs, 
46-14-0 ,h ad been levied, whereas in f ihe High Court, in a suit for Rs. 


2.000 and upwards, the institution fee was only Rs. 30. His Lordship, 
in commenting on this, said, ‘ This is what is called cheap justice 1 * ” 
That may be a reason for reduction of institution fees. But these 
fees are not all in a suit in the High Cmnt. What is tho total cost of 
a suit of Rs. 2,000 in the High Court, as compared to the whole cost of 
such a suit in the Small Cause Court ? 

The most backward district of Bengal is about to set an example in 
industrial enterprise which the Babudom of our metropolis would do 
well to follow. The company which is going to set up a Cotton Mill 
at Chatr a, near Serampore, originated not with our Calcutta Babus 
or merchants, but with a few Zemindars and pleaders hailing fioin 
benighted Rungpore. We heartily wish their enterprise every success, 
not only for their sake, but for the sake of the best inteicsts of the 
country. Our impression is that, in our present state, we want nothing 
so urgently as a sufficiently large number of cotton mills to supply 
our local wants by local manufacture. We may leave to our Govern- 
ment and to English capitalists the construction of our railways. We 
may even bear up with the pet grievances of our go-ahead politicians. 
But in our view of the situation the Manchester goods are the main 
cause of India’s growing poverty and ought to be ousted anyhow 
from our markets. This consummation, which is devoutly to be wished, 
can be brought about only by utilising all our resources for setting up 
cotton mills instead of frittering away the same in begging for political 
privileges. 

The clothing of India’s teeming millions cannot possibly be supplied 
by local manufacture, unless we have at least thicc hundred large mills 
in addition to those that we already have. Impovetished as we are by 
the drain of Home charges and by the growth of an abnornal foreign 
commerce, it is no easy thing for us to find the necessary capital for 
such entei prise. Something may be done by economising such re- 
sources as we possess. The efforts of merchants and capitalists in 
this behalf may perhaps be assisted by the co-operation of the philan- 
thiopist. But the kind of knowledge which alone can rouse true 
patriotism, seems to be altogether wanting. 


IT must in candour be confessed that the Pioneer is now offer- 
ing an example of impartiality which it were well for the Indian 
Press if our contempnraiies would generally follow. For one thing, 
it has of late shown an independence of Government, which 
clearly enough indicates a breach in the official camp. We are, 
therefore, not surpiised to hear whispers that Lord Lansdowne has 

m 

adopted an attitude of pt-rfect neutrality towards the whole press 
without favour to any journal, and that, since the retirement of 
General Chesney, the Allahabad paper has not been supplied 
with early official infoi mation. Still the Pioneer is the Pioneer and 
must be so — that is, a publication wntten principally by officials —offi- 
ceis, civil and imhtaiy foi ofli< lals. It cannot change its bottom or 
its ciew. Us connections and its traditions remain. Thus it* is 
doomed to awkwaidness and inconsistency. In its present situation, it 
is an anomaly m journalism. And it must frequently present a queer 
spectacle. While giving the Government haid blow?, with ungloved 
fists, its character advocate of Government measuies and inter- 
preter of official views remains. It could not be otherwise. 

No wonder, therefote, ihattlm Pioneer descends to wiite up even 
the Evplanatmy Memorandum accompanying the Indian Budget laid 
before Parliament. This M'-inoi .mdum is, wo ate told, 

“sufficiently elabmatc and snffi 'molly Ilk id to render impossible 
the gross misconceptions and egicgious f.ilLic ies which, a few years 
ago, weie the leading channel istics of an Indian debate.” 

One would suppose that at length Indian accounts are available to 
the Biitish nation m a proper and understandable shape. The Indian 
Spectator, however, dispels the illusion. That little weekly does not 
shiink from joining issue with the gieat olficial journal. In proof of 
its contention, it quotes the following insufficiently elaborate and in- 
sufficiently lucid introductory paragraph at page 4 of the Memo- 
randum : — 

“ Apart from other considerations, the revenue and expenditure of 
the country are continually increasing through the opening of the ad* 
ditional t ait ways and canals. ” 
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THE NATIONS' PARLIAMENT OF 

. heAltb. 

The first Congress was held at Brussels in 1876. 
The permanency of the institution — its sitting every 
other year — we owe to the French. This was a 
suggestion of Dr. Lionville who represented the 
French Government. But the success of all these 
congresses is due to the indefatigable zeal and in- 
dustry of Drs. A. J. Martin and Henri Napias who 
made the two French congresses of 1878 and 1889 
memorable. After the opening at Brussels, there 
were sessions successively held at Paris, at Turin, at 
Geneva, at the Hague and at Vienna. The next 
Congress was due in 1889. But that was the year 
of the International Exhibition of Paris when the 
world would be bound, for that capital, and as the 
French purposed to have a Hygienic Congress 
on the occasion, a separate gathering on much the 
same lines was despensed with. Hence the Inter- 
national was due this year, and it has just closed its 
sitting in London. 

The seventh International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography was opened by the Prince of Wales 
on Monday, the 10th August, at 3 p.m. It had many 
interesting and •brilliant features to be long remem- 
bered by all who feel for suffering humanity, not 
only in Europe but in every country of the world. 
To make it remarkable, there were many things, be- 
sides the presence of distinguished savants . The 
direct patronage of the Queen, her desire to con- 
fer honor on the foreign members disclosed by her 
commanding their attendance at Osborne, and ac- 
cording them the privilege of a personal reception ; 
the personal presence of the Prince of Wales and the 
sacrifice made by him in coming to the metropolis in 
holiday time when it is deserted by most of its well- 
to-do citizens ; his appeal to the corporations, munici- 
palities, public bodies and chief citizens of Great 
Britain, all combined to ensure and crown the success 
of a cause which appeals to the sympathy of every 
respectable man. The reputation of the country for 
munificence was thoroughly maintained. Hospitality, 
public and private, was, with warmth and dignity, 
dispensed to the members of the Congress. 

The Corporation of London greeted the members 
in*its Guildhall, and Sir Andrew Clark gave them a 
banquet in the rooms of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. The last function was especially conspicuous 
for enthusiasm and cordiality. 

There is a dark background in the picture, how- 
ever. The general management was anything but 
successful. There was no formal, or, for that matter, 
informal, reception of the visitors on their arrival. 
Not even a reading-room worthy of the name was 
provided for them. The clerks told off for their 
assistance were perfectly innocent of the languages 
of the visitors , a and not only unable to afford any 
information to the foreign members but also to 
their own countrymen. Everywhere, there was a 
confession of executive incapacity. 

The absence of Mr. Ritchie, the Minister of Public 
Health, with his colleagues, was especially marked. 
His absolute neglect and studious disregard of such 
an important Congress, which ought to have been his 
own, speak much against him and his department. 

The Hall of St. James was crowded with about 2,300 
persons including many*ladies. Besides the repre- 
sentative members of Great Britain, the following 


foreign members of repute mere present. Professors 
Cornil, Chauveau, Finkelnburg, Buchner, Emmerich, 
Babes, Laveran, Fodor, Celli, Ralliet, Drs. Rochard, 
Roux and Metschnikoff. 

Sir Douglas Galton, in presenting his report, 
made the following observation about India : “ Dele- 
gates were present from nearly all the great colonies, 
and he desired particularly to mention the support 
received from India; the Government and the 
Native States were represented by over seventy de- 
legates ; probably so large a number of our Indian 
fellow subjects had never before attended a European 
congress.” 

The inaugural address of the Prince of Wales evi- 
dently discloses a sentiment of personal sympathy for 
the poor. His address reminds one of Tennyson’s 
lines — 

“ Is it well that while we range with science, glorying in the Time, 

City children soak and blacken soul and sense in city slime? " 

I11 response, the following gentlemen spoke on be- 
half of the delegates of their respective nationalities : 

Dr. Brouardel for the French ; Dr. Von Coler for 
the Prussians; Dr. Corradi for the Italians; Dr. 
Roth for the Germans ; Dr. Korosi for the Austro- 
Hungarians. 

The vote of thanks to the Prince of Wales for act- 
ing as their President, moved by Sir James Paget aud 
seconded by Dr. George Buchanon, was carried by 
acclamation. The meeting closed with a suitable reply 
from Mis Royal Highness. Dr. Brouardel made a 
happy quotation from the speech of Lord Beacon*- 
fielci when he spoke in favour of a bill for the pro- 
tection of the public health: "The public health is 
the foundation on which repose the happiness of a 
people and the power of a country. The care of the 
public health is the first duty of a statesman.” 
These noble words, said Dr. Brouardel, ought to be 
repeated in all countries and in all parliaments. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, in his presidential address on 
Preventive Medecine, referred to sanitation in India. 
He is of opinion " that disease is generally dimini- 
shing and that life is of longer duration.” We won- 
der what sort of statistics Sir Joseph relies upon in 
asserting so queer a paradox. In the face of the 
progressive spread of malaria and deterioration of 
health in the country, with men carried off by thou- 
sands by epidemics, and whole populations dragging 
on a sickly existence, it is a cruel mockery to talk in 
this strain. And the improvement is attributed by 
him to the Sanitary Department of India for giving 
effect to sanitary laws ! We regret to differ from 
so high an authority, but really it is difficult to avoid 
laughing when one hears such things of a department 
which has done almost nothing except writing long 
administrative reports and resolutions for which the 
Government of India is so well known as the Go- 
vernment of Paragraphs. Sir J. Fayrer is on terra 
Jirma when he says that “ cholera is to be prevented 
or diminished by sanitary proceedings alone, and 
that all coercive measures of quarantine or forcible 
isolation are futile and hurtful." So also Dr. J. 
M. Cuningham (late of India). The land quarantine 
is impracticable, and the sea quarantine has done us 
no good. The only efficient method for preventing 
the spread of epidemic diseases, according to him, is 
the enforcement of sanitary improvements. 

Dr. Rochard (Paris) formulated three laws against 
the prevention of epidemic diseases : (i) Isolation, 
(2) Disinfection, (3) Sanitation. 

. Dr. Felkin said “ that a method of inoculation for 
syphilis was in use among, Central African tribes and 
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had resulted in the virtual stamping out of syphilis 
among the tribes." Here is a fresh field for the 
Pasteurians to investigate and eradicate this shameful 
disease. 

Dr. Simpson (Calcutta) said that “ India had three 
populations— the Hindus, the Mahometans, and the 
Europeans. The Europeans who travelled were not 
very subject to cholera ; the Hindus, who were im- 
mensely subject to cholera, did not travel at all, be- 
cause they would lose their caste. The* Mahome- 
dans were the real danger, and Mecca or Medina 
might be looked upon as a permanent threat to Eu- 
ropean security." That is neatly put, but senten- 
tiousness is too simple a vehicle for the complexity 
of truth. Dr. Simpson too spoke like a Calcutta 
Baboo. He does not know the Bheels, the Todas or 
even the Garos, aboriginal races worthy of observa- 
tion from the Congress’ point of view. But has he not 
heard of the Parsees ‘and the Jews ? As for his 
concluding remark, does Dr. Simpson intend to preach 
a crusade against the Holy Cities of Islam ? 

There was also a special Indian palaver, presided 
over by Sir M. E. Grant Duff. At that meeting, Sir 
W. Moore generally dwelt on the sanitation of 
India and said that at fairs and festivals the mor- 
tality from cholera has considerably decreased. 
Dr. Hendley of Rajputana drew a picture of a 
typical Rajputana capital and expressed his opinion 
that little progress had been made in the sanita- 
tion of Indian villages. Dr. Pringle declared that 
irrigation was a leap backward in sanitation. Just 
so. But then, irrigation could not be suppressed. 
Water is required for cultivation, and food is as prime 
a necessity as health. The problem of science, there- 
fore, is, How to reconcile irrigation with sanitation ? 
The Congress did not recognise it, however. Mr. 
Ollivant expressed a hope that Bombay may be sup- 
plied with water at 30 gallons a head per day. But 
the drainage works are behindhand in comparison 
with the water works. Calcutta must look sharp in 
this keen competition of sanitary progress with Bom- 
bay. The Administration Report of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioners of Calcutta of 1889-90, says 
that “ the supply has reached an average of 35 41 
gallons of filtered water, 899 gallons of unfiltered 
water or a total of 44^4 gallons per head for the town 
wards.” So it is plain, that Calcutta is better than 
Bombay at least in its water supply. Sir W. Wedder- 
burn read three papers : (1) Our sanitary wants, by Dr. 
Kirtikar ; (a) A Note on the Hygienic and Demogra- 
phic condition of India, by Vishram Ramji Gliole ; 
(3) The sanitary condition of the towns and villages 
of the Bombay Presidency, by K. V. Dhurandhar, 
Baroda. The following resolution was submitted by 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff and carried unanimously : — 

“That looking to the interest shown by India in this Congress, and 
considering the probability lhat olher tropical countries and colonies 
would take a similar interest in future* Congresses, if a more prominent 
position were given to the consideration of subjects in which they are 
specially interested, this meeting recommends to the permanent com- 
mittee that «n future Congresses a tropical section be formed, with a view 
to a more full discussion of questions affecting sanitation, and the origin 
of disease in tropical climates." 

In the Section on Demography, Mr. Holt Hallett 
read an elaborate paper on Indian Factory Legisla- 
tion which deserves a separate treatment. Suffice it 
to note here that Mr. Hallett pronounced an unquali- 
fied condemnation of the Government of India’s ac- 
tion. According to him, Indian factories are in a 
disgraceful condition. Dr. Bhadenji and others en- 
tered into a discussion on this subject. 

The Congress was formally closed on Monday the 
*4th August, after a speech from Sir Douglas Galton. 


He congratulated the Native Princes of India for 
evincing such deep sympathy with the Congress, and 
he trusted that this would lead to beneficial results. 
Then he answered the question raised by the Prince 
of Wales — 41 Why, If diseases sgre preventible, are 
they not prevented ? ” — by pleading ignorance on the 
part of the majority of the people and its* consequent 
effect of carelessness and indifference. He at last 
moved the resolution for holding the next Congress 
at Budapest in 1894, which was carried. In return, 
Dr. Korosi thanked the Congress for accepting his 
country’s invitation. There were just over 2,700 
members who attended the Congress. 

It is to be hoped that these congresses will create a 
spirit of fraternity amongst the rival nations. This 
view was well put forth by the late Professor 
Gubler when presiding over the Paris Congress of 
1878. That distinguished savant addressed his col- 
leagues in these terms : — “ I call you colleagues, but 
I should say brothers, for where can that rare plant, 
the flower of fraternity, bloom and blossom better if 
not in our midst, and at a congress of health ! Here 
we have no jealous rivalries, only a generous emula- 
tion for the attainment of that which is good. We 
wage war against all a abuses, against all causes that 
bring about results injurious to our fellows, and 
with such principles the sentiment of fraternity will 
naturally dwell in our midst.” That is language 
worthy of a Pandit to Pandits, and it specially be- 
comes the President of the Nations' Parliament of 
Health welcoming the worlds delegates. 


THE IMPERIAL DIAMOND CASE. 

Towards the close of last week, Mr. Handley, the Chief 
Magistrate of Calcutta, on the application of Mr. Woodrofle 
on behalf of the Nizam of Hyderabad, issued a warrant of 
arrest and a search warrant against the person and (house) 
property of the Simla jeweller Jacob, charged with criminal 
misappropriation and criminal breach of trust. Mr Jacob 
had contracted with His Highness to sell, after a model left 
with the Nizam, a diamond called the Imperial, weighing 
180 carats, for rupees 46 lacs, contingent on the Nizam’s 
approval of the original. Jacob had long since sounded the 
depths of Hyderabad credulity, having first been in that city 
in the time of Afzalad Dowla Bahadoor. Since he set up as 
a jeweller, his eye had been on that rich and lavish court, 
which probably was his best customer. In a professional 
visit, he mentioned to the Ruler an unprecedented gem, a 
bigger diamond than the Kohinoor, if not of equal water. 
The original value of the diamond was 129 lacs, bul he 
was able to procure it for 50 lacs, afterwards reducing 
the price to 46 lacs, after an absolute sale to the Nizam 
of other jewellery fur 5 lacs. It was also arranged that 
half the fixed value, or 23 lacs, would be deposited* in a 
Calcutta Bank to the credit of Jacob, to enable him to bring 
out the Imperial from London. The money was paid down, 
the stone arrived, but was not approved by the Nizam. 
Jacob did not receive the other 23 lacs nor did he return any 
portion of the 23 paid to his account. 

Such is the evidence, recorded in the Police Court, of 
Albert Abid, Chamberlain of the Nizam. 

What became of the 23 lacs, appears from the evidence of 
Mr. William Henry Chcethain, of Messrs Kilburn & Co. 
From that it appears that that Calcutta firm has transactions 
with the London firm of Pittar, Levcrson & Co., who sent 
out the diamond, valuing it at £1,50,000. Mr. Shirley Tre- 
mearne had first negociated for the diamond with Mr. 
Cheetham. He was followed by Mr. Jacob, who deposited 
Rs. 50,000 as security. He had the option of returning the 
jewel by the 31st July with the forfeit of £ 2 , 200 . On the ar- 
rival of the stone by the end of June, Jacob paid down, on 
the loth July, Rs. 22^ lacs and received the diamond. 
When the sale to the Nizam fell through, Jacob instructed 
Messrs. Kilburn to remit home the purchase money, and 
received back his deposit and the balance of Rs. 22 ^ lacs, 
or Rs. 1,70,000 and became the owner of the diamond— 
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Jit the cost of the Nizam to the tune of Rs. 23 lacs. If he 
could effect the sale to the Nizam, he would have cleared 
nearly a quarter crorc. He has now to account, in a crimi- 
naJ Court, for the 23 lacs. 

The Magistrates order was immediately telegraphed to 
Simla. Mr. Jacob a* once prepared to start for Cal- 
cutta with the diamond, instructing his legal adviser, Mr. 
Cullen, to senj the original documents regarding the diamond 
transaction after him. The Police, in its turn, took posses- 
sion of Jacob’s house and its belongings and scaled them, 
pending arrival of the warrant to search. Jacob arrived in 
Calcutta on Tuesday, the 8th, and, by arrangement between 
his solicitors Messrs. Morgan & Co. and the prosecution soli- 
citors Messrs. Sanderson & Co., the diamond was deposited 
for safe custody in the Hank of Bengal as a sealed packet. 
After thus settling the preliminaries and intending to 
surrender himself the next day, in time to apply to the 
High Court for bail, he went to the Great Eastern Hotel, 
but the Police could not allow him to remain there, he 
therefore removed himself to the Police compound, and 
appeared before the Magistrate the next day. 

In thus surrendering Jacob, his Counsel, Mr. T. A. Apcar, 
instructed by Mr. Gcddes, applied for bail for him and release 
of his house. Mr. Handley was sorry that he could not 
oblige Mr. Apcar. He had only made the order for search 
and if anything wrong was done, he had his remedy after- 
wards. Mr. Dunne, for the prosecution, opposed the grant- 
ing of bail, which Mr. Handley refused. He, however, 
granted the application, which was opposed by Mr. Apcar, 
of Mr. Dunne for an order for Mr. Davis of the jewellers 
Messrs. Hamilton to inspect the scaled packet and to 
examine whether it contained the identical stone the subject 
of the enquiry, in the company of the solicitors on both sides 
and Mr. Jacob. 

Immediately after, Mr. Apcar applied to the Vacation 
Judges of the High Court to admit, under section 498, Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, the accused to bail. Mr. VVoodroffc 
opposed the application, his initial objection being that 
there was no affidavit in support of the application. The 
court admitted the validity of the objection, but granted 
half an hour’s time to rectify the omission. After lunch, 
the omission rectified, the application was discussed. Mr. 
Woodroffe contended that the court had no power to inter- 
fere at the present stage and before commitment by the 
Magistrate who is given the discretion to order bail. The 
Court held that section 498 gave it jurisdiction, if suffi- 
cient-grounds were made out for such a course, but such a 
procedure would, of course, be very exceptional, and on very 
strong grounds indeed, and that sufficient case was not 
made out for its interference with the Mugistiate’s order at 
this stage. It was open to the Magistrate to grant bail. 

The same evening (Wednesday) Mr. Handley held his 
court at quarter past six. Jacob was placed on his trial on 
charges of criminal misappropriation of 23 lacs and of 20 
lacs and Rs. 71,492-7-1 and 1,77,131-1-2, these two amounts 
forming part of the 20 lacs. After recording sufficient evi- 
dence for remand, he remanded the prisoner to jail. 

The regular investigation commenced the next day — 
Tluusday. Messrs. Woodroffe and Dunne, instructed by 
Mr. Earnest Cowic, appeared for the prosecution, while Mr. 
M. Ghosc, T. A. Apcar and Pearson, instructed by Mr. 
Gcddes, represented the defence. Mr. Jacob was allowed a 
chair in the dock. Some witnesses were examined and the 
ease postponed to Friday. 

Before the lising of the court, Mr. Apcar renewed his ap- 
plication for release of the accused's house at Simla, where 
even his dogs were not allowed admittance. The Magistrate 
said he had sent a telegram two days ago to execute the 
search warrant and all that he could do now was to send 
another telegram to complete the search and release the 
house if still sealed up. 

Friday's enquiry was limited to the examination of the 
Bank of Bengal people, the Bank having advanced the 23 
l«|cs on the securities deposited at its branch at Hyderabad. 
The cross-examination of the witnesses was reserved. 
At the close of the day’s proceedings, the Magistrate in- 
formed Mr. Ghosc that he had received a telegram 
saying that Jacob’s house had been searched, and, nothing 
being found, it has been released. On the application of 
Mr. Ghose, Mr. Handley made an order on the jail authorities 
to allow the accused’s servant«to attend on him there. They 
allowed him his meals from the Great Eastern Hotel but no 


private servants. Mr. Woodroffe, in answer to the Magis- 
trate, had no objection but what he did not want was that 
Jack, Tom and Harry should visit Jacob whenever they 
thought fit. Mr. Handley granted the permission and post- 
poned the case to Monday. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC COMPANY, 

“ LIMITED.” 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2.) 

[The Stage might be a perpetual source of the most noble and useful 
entertainments, were it under proper regulations.-— Addison. 

Macready once said that “ a theatre was a place of lecreation for the 
sober-minded and intelligent.” I trust that under whatsoever manage- 
ment the theatre in Oxford may be, it will always deserve this charac- 
ter. —Henry Irving ( the greatest living English Actor) in his Discourse 
before the Oxford University , delivered at the special request of that 
learned body. ] 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Company are : — ( r) the erection 
and establishment of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in the 
best modern style of comfort, elegance, completeness and finish ; (2) 
the advancement of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected with 
it, and the encouragement of Talent, especially new Talent, by a 
tasteful aud correct presentation of the choicest works of the age or 
day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an honourable calling by the 
elimination from it of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, ob- 
jectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication and issue of plays, 
pamphlets, leaflets, journals and magazines, likely to further the interest* 
of the Company in any regard, and, generally, the sale of all books and 
stationeiy, See. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00,000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIVIDEND.— From the very nature of the case we cannot enter 
into any lengthy and detailed account here of our probable income and 
expenditure in the future, but we can unhesitatingly promise our sub- 
scriber as high an average dividend as any paid by any other Joint- 
Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

INTEREST.— Purchasers of shares in our Company, paying for 
them in full on or before the first of March next, shall be entitled to 
receive interest on the amount of their shares until the Theatre is in 
exact working order. The interest will run from the date of such 
purchase. 

BONUS.— They shall also get bonus in the shape of certain free 
tickets of admission to the Theatre (particulars about which will, here- 
after, be supplied on application). Of course, attention will be paid to 
the claims of priority in purchase and payment. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee (Chairman), 
Pi incipal Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar Nityananda Singha, Babu Nilambar 
Mookeijee, M.A., D.L., late of Cashmere, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Corporation, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babu Kedar Nath Bose, B. A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY.— no, College 
Street, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which contains letters of sympathy 
and support from the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, ate our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 


Mahai aja Jntindro.Mohnn Tagore, 
„ Naiendia Krishna, 

„ Durgnrharan Law, 

Sir Raines Chandia Mura, . 

Justice Chandra Madhub Ghosh, 

„ Guiudas Banerji, 

Iioii’ble Dr. Rashbehaii Ghosh, 
Babu Hem Chandra Bunerjce, 
Senior Government Pleadei, 
High Court, 

Ray Jagadananda Mookerjee Ba- 
hadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bose,M.A.,B.L,, 
„ Pratapa Chandia Ghosha, 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, Esq., 

Babu Kunja Bebari Mallik, of 
Posta, 

Babu Chandi Lai Singha, late 
President, National Chamber of 
Commerce, Banker, 


Ray Yntindra Nath Chaudhuri, of 
the Munshi family, Taki,M.A.,U.L. f 
Dr. Trailokyn Nath Mitra, Plead- 
er, High Couit, Chairman, Sri- 
ramptir Municipality, 

Bahu Chandi Das Ghosh, M.A., B L , 
Officiating Sub-Divisional Offi- 
cer, Srirampur, 

Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathu- 
riaghata, Zemindar, 

Kumar Kadhaprasad Ray, of 
Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Sarkar, (m.a., m.d., 
&c.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatterjt 
Bahadur, 

Bahu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, 
Poet and Publicist, 

Babu Rainanath Ghosh, of Patbu- 
riaghata. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashier for the above Company. Security Rs. 2,500* 
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THE DOORGA POOJAH HOLIDAYS. 

fei^honr izt 

P r h ° e b f b f’™P H p '' h « "nytMngTb'e done 
when the reply c.me it wa. too late for the last year, arraneemem 
having already been made without there being an* opport" * Uv of 
making any alterationi in them. 8 opportunity ot 

I, on behalf of the clerks and writers, beg to request you would 

fcssrsxr"" ,o " “ rir 

Personally I derive no benefit from a change .> the ermine 
arrangements, a. being employed in a merchant’s office, I have ,o 
depend entirely on the pleasure of my employers. Still, it would 
be a matter of satisfaction if others, more fortunate than w?eet 
the advantage. Besides, the merchants allude to the Government 
orders and notifications, so, were things better on that side, I and 

«phrS fa’SHb, h *' t 8 ™" d ‘ r " " li ”‘ 

I amTc'"'" 8 y ° U m0,t e * rne,tly therefore to take the matter up, 

i r \ t* , A Merchant's Clerk. 

Calcutta, 6th September 189ft. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 

Si*, --Recently an appeal has been made to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor for largely appointing Mahomcdans in the public service and 
therein the competitive system has been disapproved of altogether 
and it has also been asserted that a. long a, the system remains in 
vogue there is no chance for the Mahomedans getting their legiti- 
mate share of the public appointments. In a suggestive manner 
the writer of the appeal says that the Lieutenant-Governor should 
cither abolish the system itself, as it is the case in other parts of 
India, ot exempt the Mahomedans from the competition, and 
bestow appointments on them in consideration of their being 
Mahomedans and members of old respectable families. 6 

Commenting on this appeal, one of your morning contemporaries 
expressed his sorrow on the present miserable condition of the 
Mahomedans, and remarked that had the Mahomedans taken time 
by the forelock they would not have to regret now. However your 
contemporary, without making any practical suggestion, recommend- 
ed the appeal to the favorable consideration of the present Ruler 
of these Provinces. 

Now the question is, Is it possible for the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor to undo all that have been done by his predecessors and 
the High Court relating to the recruitment for the public service 
and to grant the prayer contained in the said appeal ? In the outset, 
it is beyond the scope of prudence to expect such things at the 
hands of the kind-hearted and impartial Sir Charles Elliott. We 
can reasonably expect only that much which the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor can advisedly do for the benefit of the deserving Mahomcdan 
candidates. A plan is to be chalked out in this respect, so that the 
Mahomedans may get their legitimate share of the State patronage, 
and not merely cry over the hardship caused by the competition 
and howl for Its abolition. 


m the public service, which has been so to sty monopolised by the 
*hfe boon be granted and a certain portion of the 
annual vacancies be reserved for the Mahomcdan competition- 
wallas, then it is distinctly to be understood that in the competitive 
examination same questions should be put to all the candidates— 
Hmdu as well as Mahomedans, with the passable marks in each, 
in case Mahomedan candidates having failed to secure the passable 
marks any number of reserved vacancies remain unpompeted for, 
then these vacancies may be filled up by the deserving Mahomcdan 
servants of Government from educational and other departments, 
and if there be any paucity in that direction they may be filled up 
by the Hindu compctitionwallas, who, though obtaining the passable 
marks, could not be accepted. 

If the competition examination be carried on in the above 
manner, it will satisfy the Mahomedans in general and especially 
those of their leaders who have spent the best portion of their lives 
in spreading higher English education among their co-rcligionists. 
And it is further expected that the Hindu patriots would not have 
any objection to such a change in the working of the competitive 
system. If there be any, let the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
discuss it publicly through the medium of the impartial Press and 
settle the same among themselves. The Government is always 
ready to make any alteration in this direction if the communities 
concerned desire the same. Until the Hindu patriots sacrifice 
some of their interests for the amelioration of the condition of the 
Mahomedans, there is no hope for the two communities coming 
to satisfactory terms. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that it will be highly impolitic to 
bestow all public appointments upon the Mahomedans on the plan 
referred to in the abovementioned appeal. For when the higher 
education has been thrown open to all without any distinction of 
social position or family connection, it would be a gross injustice 
now to confer appointments upon the Mahomcdan candidates on 
mere recommendation. 

Mushir. 

manipuF 

Telegram, dated the 28th May, 1891. 

From — The Viceroy, Simla, 

To — The Secretary of State, London. 

Manipur punishments. It is essential to the security of our 
position in India that the subjects of Native States should under- 
stand that the murder of British officers renders the murderers and 
their abettors liable to punishment of death whatever orders they 
may have received from the authorities of the State concerned. It 
has been clearly laid down that no Native State has capital juris- 
diction over European British subjects. I regard maintenance of 
this principle as of the utmost importance, but, where a murder 
has been committed under compulsion, sufficient weight should be 
given to this fact. 


Telegram, dated the 3rd June, 1891. 

From — The Secretary of State, London, 

To — The Viceroy, Simla. 

Your Lordship’s telegram of 28th May, Manipur punishment. 
I agree. 


Competition is very good in itself and is the safest mode of 
testing the candidates. The competitive examination for the pub- 
lic service is highly desirable for the Hindu community of Bengal, 
for in that progressive community graduates are as plentiful as the 
mangoes of Maldah, and otherwise educated Babus arc as numerous 
as fishes in water. The Local Government could not have 
adopted a better plan to confer public appointments on the Hindu 
candidates to the satisfaction of that community than through 
competition. Consequently, to advocate for doing away with com- 
petition for the sake of any community is highly improper and 
unpatriotic. 

Now let us see why dft the other communities, # and especially 
the Mahomedan community, complain of this judicious and wise 
system ? As far as the Mahomedans are concerned, it can safely 
be stated that they do not complain of the principles of this system, 
but they justly cry against the working of it. As a matter of fact, 
it is a Hindu competition, for the Hindus compete with the 
Hindus, who are equally educated, whereas the practically qualified 
Mahomedan candidates are forced to compete with the Hindu 
candidates who arc far superior to them in academical attainments 
»nd who have more facilities for preparing themselves for any 
examination. This difference is the real ground of complaint. 
The Mahomedans will never complain nor will they have any 
pretext for doing so, if they are allowed to compete, like the Hindus, 
with equally educated members of their own community- graduates 
for higher grade appointments and undergraduates for the lower. 
Our humble prayer is that the Government of Sir Charles Elliott 
will be pleased to do us the bare justice by allowing the Maho- 
ftedsn candidates to compete with each other for a certain portion 
of the vacancies that are annually filled up by the competition- 
wallas; If such a boon be conferred upon them then there is every 
likelih^d that the Mahomedans vjjll soon regain their lost ground 


Telegram No. 27 N.-E., dated the 5th June, 1891. 
Frum--The Viceroy, Simla, 

To— The Secretary of State, London. 

Manipur. — We wish to draw special attention to the following 
points : 

Fmt . — It is the right and duty of the British Government to 
settle successions in subordinate Native States. Every succession 
must, be recognised by the British Government, and no succession 
is valid until recognition has been given. This principle is fully 
understood and invariably observed. 

Second.— Manipur is a subordinate Native State. We rendered 
it independent of Burma. Wc have recognised successions in 
Manipur, and have asserted suzerainty in many ways ; and Mani- 
pur ruling family have repeatedly acknowledged their position of 
dependence. For example, in 1874 Maharaja presented ttazar to 
Viceroy and received kbilat. Again ex-Maharaja now in Calcutta 
was recognised as future successor by us during his father’s life- 
time at his father’s request ; and similarly, at ex-Maharaja’s request, 
we recognised as his successor present Jubraj. Ex-Maharaja and 
even. Regent and Scnapati since revolt have all admitted dependent 
position of State (sec ex-Maharaja’s letter, 14th November, para- 
graph 7; Regent’s letter, 25th March, last paragraph but one 5 
Rassick Lall Kundu’s letter 4th April, end of paragraph 6). 
He now states that portion of letter referring to Scnapati was 
dictated by Senapati himself. 

# Third . — It is our right and duty to uphold Native Chiefs recog- 
nised by us, except in case of gross misrule, and to punish unlawful 
revolt against their authority. We have accordingly more than 
once upheld Manipur Chiefs by force, and punished rebels against 
their authority (see Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. I, page *48, and 
V* cc . nt 5 a * e ® of Bar * Chauba and Jogendra Singh referred to in 
Maharajas letter of 14th November). 
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Fourth. — The rising against Maharaja in September 1890 was un- 
lawful revolt, and we should have been justified in putting it down 
by force and punishing rebels. But for Maharaja’s abdication, 
which was somewhat hastily accepted by Grimwood without re- 
ference to us, we should probably have done so. Chief Com- 
missioner offered Grimwood armed assistance from Kohima (see 
Quinton’:. telegrams to Cuningham, 22nd and 24th September 1890, 
and GrimwooJ’s letter 25th September, paragraph 10 to 14, and 
Cuningham’s letter to Quinton of 24th January, paragraph 6). 

Fifth . — When Maharaja wished to recall abdication, we were dis- 
posed to restore him and re-assert his authority. We gave way on 
this point to objections earnestly pressed by Quinton both in letters 
and in personal communication with the Viceroy and Council. 
Grimwood also was opposed to Maharaja’s restoration (sec Quinton’s 
letters to Cuningham, 9th and 19th February 1891, and Grimwood’s 
letter, 4th December, paragraph 26). 

Sixth. — Nevertheless we could not permit a revolt against a Chief 
recognised by us to remain wholly successful and unpunished and 
virtual authority in Manipur to pass into hands of Scnapati, who, 
as lately described by Johnstone in a letter, is “ a man of infamous 
character,” and who was notoriously turbulent and the real leader 
of the revolution of September 1890. See paragraphs 4, 11, and 19 
of Griinvvood’s letter of 25th September, and paragraphs 5, 14, 17, 
19 and 27 of his letter of 4th December ; also correspondence of 
1881 and 1888 as to Scnapati’s antecedents and occasions on which 
he incurred the displeasure of Government. 

Under the circumstances we decided that Scnapati should be 
removed from the State, and Quinton, while in Calcutta, did not 
question propriety of this decision. 

Seventh.-- We did not indicate to Quinton method in which de- 
portation was to be effected. We asked him what steps he consi- 
dered necessary for carrying out removal without affording Scnapati 
the chance of making forcible resistance. No instructions other 
than those contained in letter No. 360 of 21st February were given 
to Quinton on this point either by letter or by word of mouth. 

Eighth. — Quinton did not immediately consult Grimwood on sub- 
ject doubtless for reasons given in demi-official letter to Cuningham 
of 22nd February. Following is extract from this letter : — Begins: 
“ ft is of importance that the decision of the Government of India 
which l am going to Manipur to announce and enforce should not 
be divulged prematurely, and it is scarcely possible to guard 
against its leaking out it I use the telegraph at Manipur or even 
wiitc : so many persons arc interested in knowing what is about to 
happen. The Political Agent has no cypher code.” — Ends. No 
doubt Darbar would have tried hard to get message or letter from 
Telegraph or Post Office, and might have succeeded. Some of the 
Agency establishment arc suspected of having been in the habit 
of supplying information to Darbar, and Quinton must have known 
this. These facts explain alleged studious concealment from Giim- 
wood of Quinton’s intentions. 

Ninth . — Quinton’s desire to consult Grimwood as far as circum- 
btanccs permitted is shown by Gurdon’s special mission to Manipur 
a week in advance of Quinton. On that occasion Guidon give 
Grimwood clear information of intended removal of Scnapati, and 
consulted him as to the method of arrest. Grimwood could suggest 
no way for ctFecting arrest without affording Scnapati opportunity 
of making forcible resistance. Gurdon’s Italian telegram to Quin- 
ton reporting on situation was seen and approved by Grimwood 
(see Gurdoti’s telegram, 71I1 May, and his report forwarded with our 
despatch No. 8t of 26th May). 

Tenth . — On Gurdon’s return from Manipur, Quinton sent his 
telegram of 1 8th March to Cuningham. This telegram was the 
only reply received to enquiry mentioned in section 7 above, ex- 
cept f dcmi-oflicial letter of 22nd February mentioned in section 
eight. Jn that letter Quinton expressed intention of consulting 
with General Collett bcfoic submitting his recommendations offi- 
cially. 

Eh venih. — We did not know, and we had no reason to infer from 
Quinton’s telegram of i8th March, that Quinton contemplated 
summoning a formal Darbar or public assembly for the purpose of 
arresting Scnapati. The words “ Regent and the Darbar ” in that 
telegram mean Regent and Couit or entourage. The word Darbar 
is habitually used in this sense. 

‘ Twelfth . — The decision to arrest in Darbar or public assembly 
was apparently arrived at on 2 1st March in conference at Sengmai 
between Quinton, Skene, Cossins, and Grimwood. Gurdon, who 
was in Quinton’s confidence, informs us, in report cited in section 9 
above, that after this conference Quinton told him the Scnapati 
would be arrested at Darbar next day. Gurdon adds : — Begins : 
“ This was the first mention I had heard of the plan.” — Ends. 
Until Gurdon’s telegram of 7th May reached us, we did not know 
precisely what Quinton had intended. 

Thirteenth.— Grimwood was opposed to removal of Senapati, and 
doubtless also to his arrest. 

Fourteenth.— As to merits of Quinton’s proposed action, there was 
certainly nothing unusual in announcing our orders in formal Dar- 
bar, including the order for removal of Scnapati. Under ordinary 


circumstances this would have been the natural and proper course. 
No question as to exact time and method of arrest would have arisen, 
because ordinarily there would have been no thought of resistance, 
and any person to Ike deported would have considered himself at 
Quinton’s disposal from the time that orders of Government were 
announced. 

Fifteenth. — Thfc anticipation of possible resistance to such orders 
is so rare that comparatively few instances of formal arrest in Dar- 
bar arc on record ; but the following cases may be cited : Sande- 
mau lately arrested in open Darbar the Naib of Kcj, who had 
attended at his summons. In 1879 General Roberts made formal 
entry into Bala Hissar, and read out proclamation to assembled 
notables. After doing so, he informed principal Ministers, whom 
he suspected of using their influence against us, that it was neces- 
sary to detain them. In these eases idea of treachery never 
occurred to anyone concerned. 

Sixteenth . — It cannot be too clearly understood that the proposed 
Darbar at Manipur was not a conference between equals, or any- 
thing of the nature of a hospitable reception. It was an assemblage 
summoned by the Representative of the Paramount Power to de- 
clare the orders of the British Government in a ease of disputed 
succession, upon which both cx-Mahraja and Regent had addressed 
us, and upon which, in accordance with custom, we were entitled 
to decide, and they were bound to accept our decision. Quinton in 
telegram of 1 8th March says : — “ I propose requiring Regent and 
the Darbar to meet me, ” and Regent’s letter 25th March, first 
paragraph, shows Regent understood that he was required to attend 
with his brother to hear what our decision was. There was nothing 
of the nature of allurement. The Scnapati, like the Regent, was 
bound to attend and accept our orders. The Regent was to be re- 
cognised as Maharaja and the Senapati was to be banished. In the 
meantime Quinton was right in treating both with ordinary polite- 
ness. Though Senapati was to be banished, the immediate cause of 
his banishment was political rather than criminal misconduct. 

Seventeenth. — To say that Quinton was bound to give Senapati 
previous warning of the orders of Government, and of the fact that 
he would be forcibly arrested unless he submitted to them, is in 
efFcct to say that because Scnapati was known to be a man of violent 
character and likely to give trouble, it was therefore Quinton’s duty 
to show him special consideration, and give him special opportunity 
of preparing for mischief. The necessity for forcible arrest could 
not arise unless Senapati refused to accept our orders. It could 
only, therefore, be the result of his own misconduct and revolt 
against our paramount authority, which authority he himself subse- 
quently acknowledged in letter referred to above, section 2. 

Eighteenth. — We do not know Quinton’s motive for arrest in Dar- 
bar. He probably desired to announce and carry out our orders in 
most formal and open manner. Statement that Darbar was delayed 
in order to give time for translation of Quinton’s speech supports 
this view. Arrest af Senapati could apparently have been effected 
with less difficulty by summoning him to private interview ; but 
Quinton probably thought this would not have been as suitable ro 
the occasion. Jn any ease there was nothing of the nature of 
treachery involved. 

Nineteenth . — If Quinton had been willing to stoop to treachery, 
there would have been no difficulty in the matter. He could cer- 
tainly and easily have allayed Senapati’s suspicions by friendly as- 
surances, and have seized him on occasion of friendly visit. 

Twentieth. — Suspicion of treachery, which arises primarily from 
misapprehension of nature of proposed Darbar, may perhaps be 
secondarily due to special circumstances for which Quinton was not 
responsible ; for example, Grimwood and Simpson’s shooting ex- 
pedition with Scnapati after orders of Government had been com- 
municated to Grimwood. 

Twenty-first. — As to military questions involved, we would rather 
not offer any opinion until the receipt of the proceedings af the 
Court of Enquiry held at Manipur, which were posted there on the 
31st May and are due here on the I4th c instant. We can only say 
that both by letter and in personal communication with Quinton we 
instructed him to take care that he had a sufficient force. From the 
papers that have come before us, it is evident that Quinton and 
the responsible military authorities in Assam considered the escort 
ample to overcome any resistance that could reasonably be expected. 

Twenty-second. — To sum up. It was our duty to settle disputed 
succession in Manipur, We accepted opinion of local authorities, 
and decided in favour of acknowledging Jubraj instead of restoring 
Maharaja ; but we stipulated that Senapati, who had led revolt 
against Maharaja, and was a man of turbulent and infamous cha- 
racter, must leave the State. We did not prescribe method of his 
deportation, and we did not know Quinton intended to arrest him 
in Darbar ; but we consider that Darbar was suitable place fo- 
announccment of our orders, including order for banishment of Senar 
pati, and we see no treachery whatever in QuintoVs intention to 
arrest Senapati there and then if he declined to submit to those 
orders which as subject of a subordinate Native State he was bound 
to obey. As to question of escort, we desired Quinton to take 
sufficient force, and he took the full force which was considered 
necessary by him and the local military authorities. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECH AM'S PILL§ 

^* PS8S88 ^ A RE universally ad- 

mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX, 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
0 Shortness of Breath, 

Connives*, Seurvey and B otches on the Skin 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations. &c 
T) EEC HA M’S PILLS 8 7 * first dose will 
** give relief in twenty 

■pEECHAM’S PILLS minutes . This is no fic- 
X) ♦ tion^for they have done 

JJEECHAM’S PILLS “ tTy'Vfkr.Tis 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH AGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
b y thousands who 
have tried them, and 
found the benefits 
which are ensured by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won 
ders on the most im 
portnot organs in the 
i» u m a n Machine. 
They strengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World, 
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JgEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India : 
NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depdt, 35, Clive Streep 
CALCUTTA : 


Reduced price sale of 

ENGLISH HADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing our goods at reduced 
prices. 

m Mofussil orders attended to with great 
promptness through V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price List with # anna postage. 
A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHURUMTQLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas, Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

H. E. the Viceroy, * * 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Pets and Rayyet , 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane. Wellington Street, 

Calcutta. 

GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Ilmnajopa- j 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- I 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9 , NYAN CHAND DUTT’S STREET, 

( Bcadon Street,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families. 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 

Apply to Rally Prosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Sin ghee’s Lan.e. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BBAHMAN 

IN 


Politios, Sociology, History, & Literature 


BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis Sr* Rayyet Office. 


N otice. m essrs. Naylor son grimes 

& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxefc of ' the Pills at the following 
rates :*~ 9 fid. size 8 annas per box. is l %d. size 
12 annas per bog* 2s gd, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
post Age, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
Wholesale rates 00 application. 9 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

,, Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

Apply to the Manager, bets and Rayyet , 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 

Palrnfla 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

T HE following publications by the Calcutta 
Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at thrfr office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. % 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Oordoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaratna (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudeb Bijya (a Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
m.a., b.l., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


In Pamphlet , Price f annas 
or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

ARMY REORGANIZATION 

With special reference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARS EY. 

Apply to Reis S- Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Reis Sr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 

at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis & Rayye^” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 


■pERSONS suffering from Leprosy, Asthma, 
1 Consumption, Diabetes, Piles, Leurorthcua, 
Dysentery, Rheumatism, Paralysis, * Intel mit- 
tent Fever, Jaundice, Liver, Spleen, Mercurial 
Eruptions and Cholera and almost all the incur- 
able diseases which have been given up by 
doctors and kabirajs as hopeless, can be radi- 
cally and rapidly cured by me within 40 days. 
Certificates of radical cures are constantly re- 
ceived. Medicines can be sent to the mofussil 
on receipt of particulars of the disease. Unani 
Hakim Rhedoynath Moilra, 46, Mooktaram 
Baboo’s Street, Chorebagan, Calcutta. 


Holloway's Ointment ,— The gieat climatic 
variations which soldicis and sailors experience 
render thfcm liable to a vaiiety of diseases, die 
development of which is favouied by exposure 
and hardships— often, it is to be feaied, by 
their own carelessness as well. Holloway’s 
remedies afford a safe and easy means of cine 
for those constitutional and local maladies 
which are so frequently engendered by resid- 
ence in unhealthy climates and by incautious 
living. The Ointment is a wondeifully healing 
application, as it cleanses the surface of foul 
sores and ulcers, soothes the throbbing and 
pain in cases of inflammation, and checks the 
progress of skin diseases. The Pills punfy 
the blood, cleanse the liver, and remove all 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE RS. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

l)o. Do. Ladies' Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent's Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 


perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repaii s, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our chaiges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 
37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gont 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and LimbB 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever befme attained. 

Sold in Bottles at 1 Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 


Bs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. 5. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. • 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30." Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OP SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly ... in advance ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1*8 
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TRUE TO ITS NAME, 

JEYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

EQUALLY USEFUL TO 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 


Single or sample Copy,, 


?) 


0-8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 


Advertisements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 


It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the mat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER'S FRIEND AS WELL. 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of anfs. 

It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, & c. 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL A CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Oontracis. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per centr 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” spid Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office: /, ‘ Uckoor DutPs Lane % Wellington 
Street \ Calcutta. 
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THE CAPTIVE LADIE. 

By the late MICHAEL MADHUSUDAN DUTT. 

REPRINTED FROM THE MADRAS EDITION OF 1849. 

{ Concluded from page 4JJ. ] 

Gor— ope the portals far and wide, 

And let the overwhelming tide. 

Of foemen like an ocean glide 1 
What boots it now, since they must sheathe » 

Their blades in hearts have ceas’d to breathe, «*>"• i 
And Conquest in proud triumph tread * * 

A lone, wide city of the dead ! 

’Tis morn : the sun is on the sky, 

With beaming brow and laughing eye ! 

Fair light ! lit at Creation’s birth 
Bright tenant of eternity, 

He melts not like the things of Earth, 

In fadeless glory shrin’d on high 1 

What empire’s ’neath his changeless beams^ 

Have sprung, then sunk— like baseless dreamy] 

He fades not like thy works, proud man, 

Thou creature of a measur’d span ! 

Thy pride, thy glory, and thy power, 

Are things to him but of an hour,— 

He on Creation’s birth did smile, 

And he shall light its funeral pile, 

When Time shall flow into the sea, 

Of boundless, wide Eternity ! 

’Tis morn along the Moslem line, 

Ten thousand spears all brightly shine, 

And many a flashing blade is bare, 

• And voice of triumph on the air, 

As column’d warriors onward press, 

With all the haste of eagerness, 

When Vengeance sternly wings the feet, 

To rush where falchion’d foemen meet ; 

On— on they press,— ’tis idlesse all, 

There stirs no foe on yonder wall, 

And wide the portals gape and far,— 

Deserted— lone— as if no War, 

Rag’d round to crush— destroy and mar !— 

’Tis noon :— and from his car on high, 

The sun looks down, his burning eye, 

Now sees the Crescent’s blood-red wave, 

Gild fall’n Husteena’s lowly grave, 

Where Love and Valour with her sleep 
In dreamless slumber long and deep 1— 

What tho’ fierce foemen’s shouts come on the gale, 

Far louder than lone Grief 1 thy bitter wail,— 

What tho* their dirge be the exulting cry 
Of. foemen crown’d by bloody Victory,— 

It breaks not,— nay ’twill never break the rest 
Which lull’d them yesternight upon its breast I— 

End of Canto II. 


. News and Our Comments. 


A FREE fight is reported between several policemen and A section of 
the Rawal Pindi City population called Dhabras, over some disagree- 
ment. 

* 

* * 

There was lately a serious entente in the Agra Central Jail. It is 
said that, pursuant to a well-matured plan, the life convicts rose on a 
dark night and, but for the vigilance of the convict burkundases and 
the pluck of the warders, would have made their 'escape. Three of 

the prisoners lost their lives, besides the wounded, on both sides. 

• * 

• • 

Heavy rains have fallen in Rohilkhund. Whole tracts have been flood- 
ed. The bazar at Shaharanpur is under water. Houses have fallen 
at Moradabad, killing many persons under them. 

• • 

Child of Faith and Charity, the Aligarh Mahomedan College has 
fitted outran Expedition to send round the hat— not only broad in tho 
biim but also deep and roomy. The excellent and indefatigable 
learnad Syed, Sir Ahmad Khan, who founded the College, is at the 
head of it. The deputation has left Aligarh. 

• • 

The Khojak Tunnel was formally opened last week, connecting India 

with the plains of Chaman on the very fringe of Afghan territory. . 

• 

• * 

It has been discovered that the hairy part of a tiger’s foot i9 full of 
minute invisible parasites which are in themselves so many ininature 
! tigers— with head, ears, jaw, legs, claws, body, tail and all. 


THE death of Captain R. D. C. Davies, of the Berar Commission, 
raises Assistant Commissioner Kumar Shri Harbam/i Rasvaji from 
the 3rd to the 2nd class in which he had been officiating.— In the N. 
VV. Provinces, Mr. Rustomji has been succeeded by Kunwar Bharat 
Singh as officiating District Magistrate and Collector of Balia. 

• 

• • 

They have found a “sensation” in Lucknow. The local Advocate 
writes 

“A house has been found under-ground near the northern portico 
of the Canning College. It is said that the late King’s Begams used 
to keep their jewellery at the spot, hence a pahrawalla has been ap- 
pointed to watch the place.” 

And who is to watch the pahrawalla ? 

% 

* * 

Brigade-Surgf.on R. C. Chandra, Professor of Materia Medica and 
Clinical Medicine, Medical College, and ex-officio Second Physician 
in the Medical College Hospital, shortly retires from the service- 
next month, we believe. The date of retirement is not Gazetted, but 
his* successor is — Surgeon-Major J. F. P, McConnell, M.D., of the 
Bengal Establishment, Civil Surgeon of the 24-Pergannas. How 
to account for this haste ? A native is, however, allowed to officiate 
| as Civil Surgeon of the 24-Pergannas. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
• ^ < fly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 

/MV other bdtitr unnecessary . and likely to cause confusion . 


medium, particvlany »■» »» 

given any other being unnecessary, and likely 
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‘ The Assistant Political Agent, Quetta, and the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, Quetta, being European British subjects, are to be, by 
virtue of their respective offices, Justices of the Peace in and for the 
Quetta District. 

The Superintendent-General of Dispensaries and Vaccination in 
Kajputana wjll henceforth be known as Residency Surgeon and Chief 
Medical Officer in R.ijputana. 

* 

* * 

Here is a description of a monsoon in India by a writer in the Hawk : — 

“ The quick-darting adder tongues of flame flash everywhere, search 
the bellowing heavens throughout from top to bottom, throughout the 
whole cloud-packed dome. Now for a second, only for a second, the 
quick flash lightning ceases, and an inky blackness, of Erebus, suc- 
ceeds, and the thunder bellows as an Englishman in his sea-girt little 
isle never heard it bellow. It is no distant rumble gradually rolling 
nearer and culminating in a resounding crack overhead ; no, around, 
about, and just overhead, the infernal din never ceases. The bellied 
clouds are pregnant with thunder, and the flame forks flash hither and 
thither piercing their wombs and loose the thunder from its prison. 
It reminds one of Michael and his celestial host watring with Lucifer 
and his legions. It is terrible. Inside your bungalow the first ad- 
vancing wind that heralded the monsoon carried with it clouds of 
blinding dust which is now piled tip an inch high on table and 
chair and shelf. And still the war of the elements goes on. You can- 
not hear your neighbour’s voice, though he shout his utmost ; the birds 
affi ighted shriek iu the thickets, and the native seivants huddle them- 
selves together in dark comers for safety. The sky opens its floodgates 
and rain in torrents poms down without intermission for 80 or 90 hours 
on the parched earth. Splash 1 splash 1 ou the roof, not in showers, 
but in sheets. That is the monsoon.” 

EXCEPTING the Shan States, the Municipal Taxation Act, XI of 1881, 
has been extended to Upper Burma. 

• • 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council, at a meeting 
of the Council of India, held on the 28th July 1891, has resolved— 
that the provisions of section 1 of the Statute 33 Victoria, Chapter 3, 
being nn Act to make better provision for making Laws and Regula- 
tions for certain parts of India, and for ceitain other purposes relating 
thereto, be, and the same arc hereby, made applicable to the tracts 
known as Angul and the Khondmals in Oiissa, Bengal. 

*** 

Mr. J. D. Rees, Private Secretary to the Madras Governor, was pri- 
vately married to Miss Mary Dormer, daughter of the Madras Com- 
mander-in-chief, on the 91 h September, in the Roman Catholic Cathe- 
dral, Ootacamund, Lord and Lady Wenlock, the Hoo’ble Sir James and 
Lady Dormer, with their respected staffs, being present. 

# 

* a 

•THE Cutchee Veesa Oswals have, at a meeting at Mandive Bunder, 
tabooed the nose-ring for their women, but not the boring of the 
nose, nor the ornamenting of it either. The ring is to be substituted 
by flower. The disregard of the Resolution is punishable with a fine 
of Rs. 10-4 annas. The boring — whether of the nose or of the ear — is 
a barbarity and disfigurement, not unattended with evil consequences 
otuhe health. Although the practice is maintained, it is something 
that it is being ’circumscribed. The Cutchee Oswals have started a 
reform which should be taken up in other parts of the empire. 

*■** 

Characterising it as a heinous ciime, committed in a most cowardly 
way, Mr, Justice Hawkins, at Lewes Assizes, sentenced John Smith, 
formeily of the Black Watch, to five years’ penal servitude, for send- 
ing threatening letters to Mrs. Williams, a married woman, residing 
with her husband at Buxted, saying that unless she paid him a consi. 
derable sum of money lie would disclose improper relations between 
them. 

**# 

The Sessions Judgf of Agra has transported for life a Mahomedan 
cook for attempting to poison his mistress Mis. Nisbett for her 
jewellery, said to be valuable. 

■x % * 

• * 

In a pastoral letter, it is said, the Vicar General of Thana charged 
Mr. Da Monte and Mr. C. D. Nunes with being the prime movers 
in an agitation setting at nauglu the rules of the Church, with circulat- 
ing a pamphlet despising the laws of the Church, and attempting 
openly and audaciously to attach the coffers, to obtain possession of 
funds &c. On these grounds, the Bishop of Damaun pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against them. The Bombay Chief Pre- 
sidency Magistrate has by a summons called upon the two dignitaries 
to shew cause why process should not issue against them for defamation. 


We read in the Lucknow Adwcait 

“ A case that promises to be big with sensation was filed In the City 
Magistrate’* Court on Tuesday last, the 8th instant, by Mr. L. B. 
Bose, B. A., B. L., *on behalf of Babu Parbati Charatv Banerji. Mr! 
Bose applied for summons under sections 499 and 500, I. P. C., against 
the Printer, Publisher, the Editor and Proprietor and an Occasional 
Lucknow Correspondent of W\t Indian Mir tor newspaper of Calcutta 
to show cause why they should not be punished for having published 
libellous matter, in the issue of 4th August of that paper and other 
dates, concerning the said Babu Parbati Charan. The application 
was granted and summons issued.” 

• 

• # 

The Armenian defamation case, in which the Northern Division Magis- 
trate was engaged for sometime, at last came to a close last week, 
when Syed Ameer Hossein Khan Bahadar convicted the accused. 
Mr. Martin, a warden of the Armenian Church, prosecuted Mrs. 
Mackertich, a recipient of the Armenian Church casual charities, for 
a statement of hers that he came into her room, outraged her, &c., &c., 
and that she had become enciente by him. Mr. Martin admitted that 
he had an interview with her in one of his rounds of duty but that 
“ he did not lay his hands on her in order to outrage her modesty or 
say or suggest anything indecent to* her.” The Rev. Mr. Elisha, a 
priest of the Church and a witness for the prosecution, however, de- 
posed that “ Mr. Martin told me that whatever he had done was with 
the consent of the woman and he had used no force towards her,” and 
that “ Mr. Martin admitted to ine that he had committed adultery with 
the defendant.” This evidence of the priest was a stumbling block 
to the Magistrate, but he avoided it saying “ It appears to me that the 
heart of this gentleman was melted into pity towards the defendant, 
and he has evidently made an attempt to save her from the conse- 
quences of the law, regardless of the means he had adopted for doing 
so, which, I regret to say, reflects little credit on his own conduct.” In 
consideration of the destitute position of the defendant and the object 
of the prosecution being to vindicate the character of Mr. Martin, 
the com t sentenced Mrs. Mackertich to pay a fine of Rs. 10 only, or to 
undergo one month’s simple imprisonment. The case is very unfoi- 
tunate for the venerable Armenian Church. If the warden is restored 

to his old position, the priest comes out of the trial with a scratch. 

• 

• • 

Mr. C. VV. Christian, a minister of the Gospel, holding his oidinatiou 
parchments from Bishop Thoburn, of the Methodist Episcopal Chuicli, 
prosecuted Mr. J. VV. Hayes, junior, of Bangalore, at Bangaloie, for 
defamation. The complaint was that the accused had said to Mr. 
Cribb, junior, in the accused’s office in the Brigade-road, that com- 
plainant “ was not the son of Captain Christian, ” and that “he is the son 
of a Marvady.” The complaint was heard by Colonel Magrath. Mr. 
Lawrence appeared for the accused, the complainant pleading for himself. 
Mr. Lawrence tried a compromise offering an apology. The complainant 
was willing to accept it, provided it was a written one. The Court, sug. 
gested the advisability of his accepting a veibal apology from the ac- 
cused who stated that he “did not mean to injure Mi. Chiistian’s repu- 
tation by making use of the statement which Mr. Cluistian construed 
into defamation and which he had made under instiuctions from his 
client.” The complainant would not accept anything but a full and writ, 
ten apology, and a*ked the court to go on with the enquiry. He would 
have accepted an apology “ if it wete any other than Mr. J. W. Hayes, 
junior.” The last statement put Mr. Hayes on his mettle and he 
jumped up saying, “ You cheated people in Hyderabad, and had to 
leave the mimstiy.” Mr. Christian, keeping his temper, asked the 
Court to recoed “this irrelevant and highly defamatory statement.’ 
During the complainant’s opeuitig of his case, the accused's counsel) 
intimated his client’s willingness to tender a written apology, and Mr. 
Christian insisting on the omission of the clause about Hayes 1 inten- 
tion of not hutting him or injuring his reputation which he did not 
consider a tme statement, the following wiitten apology was tendered 
and accepted, and on the Court accepting and placing on record copies 
of Captain Christian's marriage certificate and Mr. Christian's baptismal 
certificate, the case was compounded with sanction of the Court : — 

“ I am very sorry i made the statement that Mr. Christian was not 
Captain Const tan's son, and was the son of a Maivatly, or woids to 
that effect, and I witudraw the statement to which he has taken 
exception.” 

With this simple withdrawal and expression of regret, both com- 
plaiuam and court were satisfied and the ends of justice obtained. 

• 

• • 

Miss Marsden, nn English nurse, has Brought to prominent notice 
that in Siberia they successfully uy a plant for prevention »nd cure 
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of leproiy. Following It tip, Mr. F. J. King, of Croydon, attributes 
the disappearance of the disease in England and Ireland, so common 
in the Middle Ages and even in Queen Elisabeth’s days, to introduc- 
tion e( potato. He says leprosy is limited to countries where 
potatoes are not grown or not used as « common article of diet, and 
then suggests the free use of the vegetable as a cure for leprosy. 

*** 

ANOTHER lawyer in trouble. The Munsiff of Aligarh has sent a pleader 
practicising before him to be prosecuted in the criminal court for 
having tampered with certain papers in a suit. 

• • 

• * 

European outrages on unprotected women are becoming quite as 
common in India as European murders of natives. Lately, two young 
ruffians one a European and the other an East Indian— entered at night 
a second class compartment of a Loop mail train in which a young 
Eurasian girl of fourteen was travelling on the East Indian Railway 
between Mokameh and Jamalpore. They disguised themselves by 
tieing their handkerchiefs on their heads. One of them immediately 
covered up the lamp with the green shade. Then they proceeded 
to their fell purpose. She resisted and struggled. At the same 
time, she screamed as loud as ever she could until she lost her voice 
and then commenced to vomit. At this the wretches decamped. 
One of them by name C. Ryland was arrested and, after magisterial 
enquiry, committed to the sessions under sec. 376, I. P. C. Another 
night, the privacy of a lady was invaded for the same purpose and she 
was forcibly seized, but her cries brought assistance and she was saved. 
The Railway town of Jamalpore is acquiring an unenviable noto- 
riety, and the line to the other side of it seems to be the prowling 
ground of bad characters of sorts. There was an attempt also on 
the wife of an officer in an upcountry station. 

* 

« * 

IF the people are satisfied with the Consent Act, and the more candid 
oppositionists are already ashamed of their part, the malcontents of 
British blood in England will not let bygones be bygones. It is in 
this style they are inciting the Indian people 

“ Indians will make a grave political mistake if they allow that Act 
to lemain in force. Quite irrespective of the inarruige question itself, 
the introduction and passing of that Act will crush the political aspi- 
rations of Indians if it is allowed to remain. The intention of the Act 
was to hold up Indians to scorn as utterly unworthy of political power ; 
and many Indians have been fools enough to fall into the tiap. It was 
also hoped that it would split the Congiess Party, and it has paralysed 
it. Officials ate now laughing at the successful dissension they have 
started among Indians.” 

It is these mischievous writers who are the guides of the Bangafiast 

and their independent satellites, the Dainiks and such like. 

• 

IN an address to the Governor of Madras, the inhabitants of the 
village of Peiiapolliam deplore “ the total absence of lakes and tanks 
for agricultural purposes, which are, to use a strong word, the manna 
of this village,” and complain that, “though this village is on the 
River Negari, the inhabitants of this village and its erivnons can 
afford to make, comparatively speaking, but veiy little use of its 
water, for this reason, that its water is allowed to run waste into the 
sea after a short course through the villages.” 

• * 

ON the application of Mr. V. A. Modak, the Principal of the Bombay 
Elphinstone High School, Justice of the Peace, Fellow of the Bombay 
University, and supporter of the Age of Consent Bill, the acting 
Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay issued summonses against 
one B. S. Sitiaram for writing and against V. N. Bhatt, editor 
and proprietor, and Annaram Kuuoba, punter, of the Marathi monthly 
magazine Kkard-Prakar or “the Truth Sayer,” for publishing and 
printing an article “An Extremely Reproacnful Story” said to in- 
sinuate “a gross and malicious scandal in connection with two of his 
children.” A seaicli warrant was also granted “to recover the ouginal 
of the alleged publication or any copies thereof.” 

• • 

Dr, Burggraeve, of the Ghent University, has put forth a panacea 
for All ills. His recipe is simple— it is nothing else but salt. He 
says that good health is not a matter of chance or constitution, the 
laws regulating lumvin life are calm and regular phenomena, and 
to attain to longevity you have only to take care that they develop© 
themselves without objection. That regulating agent, he says, is salt. 
If the blood be too rich, salt will clarify it ; if the blood be too poor, 
*alt will strengthen it and supply the necessary elements. The Doctor 

cites several instances to prove Ids theory of loug life. Formerly, in 

* 


Holland, the highest punishment for an offending soldier was unsalted 
bread. This treatment in a few months proved his grave. The terrible 
epidem c in Sixony, at the end of the last century, was dtt* to want of 
salt. According to this physician, 9;i u is an infallible erne for consump- 
tion and cholera. In Russia, a plague was nnre averted by salted 
milk. Ordinarily, the daily dose of an adult Is two-thirds of an ounce. 
Here is a call in the name of science on the Government of India to 
reduce the salt duty, specially in times of distress and disease. The 
subject is well worth consideration. 

• 

The quiet little French town of Chandernagore has lately been stirred 
by a most unhappy squabble between two of its leading citizens. Mo ns. 
Charles Dumaine is the Mayor of the town and Mans. I). C. Roquitte 
is one of the principal natives of the place. M. Dumaine is also the 
accomplished editor of Le Petit Bengali^ Chandernagore’s only French 
paper — indeed, the only journal of any kind now published in the 
Settlement, Baboo Dourga Charon Roquitte took offence at certain 
criticisms which appeared in Le Petit Bengali of the 15th June, and 
charged the propiietor and editor with having libelled him. As 
M. Dumaine was the leading advocate in the Settlement, M. Roquitte 
engaged a lawyer from Pondicherry, M. Gaston Pierre, an advocate 
of the superior courts of French India. The case wa9 heard on the 
10th September by M. Sirot, Judge of Chandernagore. The defend- 
ant has been fined 200 francs besides mulcted in Rs. 1,000 to be 
paid as damages to the plaintiff. If Baboo Dourga Charon Roquitte 
was defamed, he has got only his due. No man can blame him for 
seeking to right his reputation, or the court either for doing its duty. 
In that case, we regret that common friends did not come between, 
to effect an amicable settlement. There rs still room for the offices 
of friendship. Friendship being absent or lukewarm, philanthropy 
may well step in to do the needful. Is there no good Samaritan in 
Chandernagore? Baboo Dourga Charon is a wealthy and prosperous 
man known for his obligingness, and he does not care to make money 
by this litigation. His character established, he may be easily induced 
to forego the damages awarded him. The fine and damages, coupled 
with the other unavoidable expenses of litigation, and the loss of 
professional or business earnings during the period, and their reduc- 
tion afterwards, perhaps ever after, must, we are afraid, prove ruinous 
to the defendant. As the French patriot of Chandernagore, M 
Dumaine could not have been doing famously— that is, financially 
speaking. That is a surmise we should be exceedingly happy to be 
disabused of, but we cannot in reason hold any other view. The 
present Mayor has devoted himself to the Settlement and he is identifi- 
ed with its worth. Now that the policy of the ministry in the mother 
countiy has bi ought down the status of the colony in Bengal *nd 
reduced its establishment, withdrawing the higher judiciary, the hopes 
of the depresse l ciri/ms more than ever ceuiie in M. Dumaine 
His Lc Petit Bengali, little .is it is, is the sole remaining gloiy of the 
place. The difficulties of in’ttiuaiiimg a Fiench journal in a remote 
speck of a colony without a Fiench-speakmg population, may bo 
imagined. Cieat, howevci, is the importance of such a journal m 
keeping Chandernagore and its interests alive in* the minds of the 
authorities and the public in Pnndirhciry and in France as well as in 
other French colonies, and M. Hum tine has sacrificed his substance 
and himself in the public c.uiv; in keeping up his piper, formerly on 
a laige scale, now in a reduced shape. In Pondichei ry or Cochin 
China fir almost any another French colony, he might have done himself 
good. Even 111 Bmisli Lidia, he could ir.ircciy have failed to llnive, had 
he devoted himself with an entire heart to business. But men are 
dominated by iheir ideas, and Fienchmen above other men. So M. 
Dumaine elected to suff-r as tin; Patriot of Chandrrnagore, an inland 
colony without a commerce and without a future. Yes, Chandernagore 
like Greece, has a past, but she has not, like Greece, a future. 

For what is left the patriot here ? 

For French a blush — for Fiance a tear. 

Holloways Pills. — Liver, Lungs, and Kidneys. — Most diseases of 
these purifying organs arise from obstructions, over the removal of 
which these celebrated PdK exercise the most pet feet coutiol. A 
course of them is strongly recoin uen led as a remedy for such chronic 
aff-ctions as liver enlargements, congestion of the lungs, torpidity of 
tnc kidneys, and other function.il disorders which cause much piesenc 
buffering, and if neglected lay the foundation of organic diseases. 
Holloway’s Pills aie especially adapted for the young and delicate ; 
their gentle and purifying action ranks them above ail other medicines. 
In indigestion, nervous affections, gout, and rheuipatism these Pills 
have achieved for themselves universal fame. They expel all imputi* 
lies from the blood, and thus restore cheerfulness and vigour. 
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Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

THERE is .1 change in the Turkish ministry* Suspected of plotting 
against the Sultan, Kiamif Pasha has been turned out and Djevad 
Pasha taken in as Grand Vizier. This step is regarded in Europe as a 
Franco-Russian triumph, inimical to British interests in Egypt while 
favoring Russian designs on Bulgaria. It has been, however, an- 
nounced at Constantinople that the new ministry will make no change 
in the European policy of the Porte. 

An earthquake in Salvador has destroyed many towns, and, with them, 
millions’ worth of property, and many lives. 


DISTRESS in Russia is making terrible strides. In the country districts, 
the peasants are infecting their children with diphtheria to save them 
from death by starvation. At Elixabethpol, starving beggars have 
taken to brigandage, outraging women and murdering whole families. 
Brutes are brutes, be they sturdy beggars or starving. The ruling 
passion strong in decay, these savage Russ utilized the raids they were 
compelled by hunger to undertake, for the gratification of their lust. 

A Congress of Trades Unions was opened at Newcastle on the 7th. 
It declared itself in favor of an Eight Hours’ Bill and the enforcement 
of the principle in all trades, and for an International Conference to 
secure the same concession in every country. 


DISASTROUS floods have visited the province of Toledo, in Spain, 
drowning, in the town of Consuergra alone, fifteen hundred persons. 
Hundreds of bodies were floating in the swollen rivers in the south ot 
Spain. Distress is great. A subsciiption has been opened in Madrid 
for relief of the sufferers, the Queen Regent heading the fund with a 
donation of six thousand pounds sterling. A collection is also being 
made in London. The latest report is that the floods have destroyed 
the raisin, rice, grain and orange crops in Southern Spain. 

The European Powers have recognized the new Chilian Government. 
Ex- President Balmaceda is reported to have escaped as a drunken 
sailor in an American flagship to Callao. The Junta is in a rage. 

The landing at Sigri, in the island of Mitylene, of a British force from 
an ironclad, early in the week, disturbed the political atmosphere of 
Europe. The continental bourses were depressed. It is, however, 
explained that such landing for practice is au ordinary occurrence in 
the Levant. 

C~o~0 

Lord and Lady Harris had been to Simla. On account of indisposi- 
tion, the Viceroy could not attend all the “functions ” given in honor 
of his guests. Something too much of this. For the good of the 
functionaries, to say nothing of the interest of the people, there ought to 
be a retrenchment of these agreeable social functions. Much of their 
ill health is due to these. The endemic diseases of the official hill 
stations are all “ functional disorders.” 

Lord I.ansdowne has gone on a trip of health and sport to Chor, 
where his camp has been pitched at a height of upwards of eleven 
thousand feet. He left in thunder, lightning, and in rain— in a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm. The weather at Chor is reported to be cold 
and rainy. Altogether, a fine prolpect for health and sport. Oh in- 
comprehensible Bull of Woden’s sturdy Race 1— to speak after the 
now famous fiangabasi style. 

The Viceroy returns to Calcutta on the 28th November. He leaves 
Snnla on the 24th October and goes to Cashmere travelling by train 
vni Kalk i, Umballa, Rawal Pindi, to Murree. By tonga from Murree 
viA Domel Chakonti to Bnramula, where he takes boat to Srinagar. 
His stay there is expected to last from October 21 to November 10. 
Lord Ripon had been to Cashmere. But he reached it in tears and 
departed in mourning,, so to say. His melancholy monkish soul 
seemed to precede him, dominating the meteorology of the season. 
He scaled the heights against ingpssant rain and torrents and was 
compelled to beat a hasty retreat. For him Lalla Rookh proved a de- 


lusion and a snare. Lord Dufftrin had to forego the pleasures of a visit 
to the Happy Valley on account 4$ cholera there and Parliament 
sitting at Home* Lord Lansdowne is tackier. 


Manipur is not to be annexed. Th/it is a relief. It will be British 
for all purposes afl the same, as it hat v been since the military occupa- 
tion of the country after the massacre. That is a necessity of cir- 
cumstances. There is no help for it, and there need be no regret. 
Its status is reduced. It will be allowed a Raja in the person 
of Chura Chnpd, the great grandson of Raja Nar Sing — a boy of five 
years of age. The State will be saddled with a tribute and otherwise 
brought under complete control. Primogeniture, as a rule, will be 
observed in the succession to the gudde, but always subject to the 
approval of the Viceroy, and no brother allowed to succeed unless 
there is a failure of other heirs. During the minority of the Raja 
Chura Chand, a British officer will rule in his nalne. According to 
the Pioneer , the Raja has encountered a windfall, like the present 
Gaekwad of Baroda, and is Another Fursund Kkas Dowalatia Eng- 
li shia. He has no sort of claim to the, gadi, says our contemporary. 
That is true in the sense of the state being forfeit, but, in no other. 
If it is suggested that he is not of the ruling family, he is wronged. 
He belongs to it, and his great grandfather Nar Singh was, on the 
death of Guinbheer Singh, the Regent for many years and afterwards 
Raja for another long period till his death, when hrs brother Debendro 
Singh succeeded him in the throne. We make this statement becanse 
there are malcontents about who want to make out that the Govern- 
ment have chosen an utter stranger — a mere scion of a former minis- 
tei’s family — to the entire exclusion of the whole teeming lot of the 
Manipur Rajbansees. Lucky Chura Chand is a chip of the sam-e block 
to which Sura Chandra the ex-Maharaja and Kula Chandra the ex- 
Regem belong. 

The trial of the first batch of the Sham Bazar rioters is over. The 
assessors found four of them not guilty and the remaining eight guilty 
under sections 143, 147, 148 and 152 of the Indian Penal Code. The 
Judge acquitted four and sentenced one to eight, two to seven and 
five to seven years* rigorous imprisonment. The trial of the second 
batch has commenced. 

The bubble gold mining companies which were started into existence 
last year, are collapsing one by one. The Marwari mania for gam- 
bling speculations which gave vitality to them for a time, has subsided. 
The result is the washing— not of gold which is non est-*- but of a great 
deal of dirty linen which exposes the true character of the promoters 
and their dealings. The High Court of Bengal has this week 
initiated the last solemn rites on the Jutput Company by ordering 
its compulsory liquidation. VVe should not be at all suipiised if 
the other concerns of the same kind be made to follow suit, though 
the regular funeral of a Joint Stock Company which, like a corporation, 
has neither a body nor a smjj, is a kind of luxury for which its quon- 
dam patrons cannot always be expected to throw away their good 
money after bad. 


The Jut-Put, true to its name, has come toils end jhutput. It was 
ihoot throughout. 

On Thursday, Mr. Justice Baverley ordered the compulsory winding 
up of the Jut-Put Gold Mining Company, Ld., Mr. Hyde is confirmed 
as official liquidator without security. He will draw the usual com- 
mission of 5 per cent, upon the assets. 


The company was incorporated on the 7th November 1890, with a 
capital of Rs. 3 lacs, divided into 3,00,000 shares of the nominal 
value of Re. 1 each, with the principal object of prospecting and 
mining for gold. Mr. Julius Posner was the company. He was the 
promoter of the company, the vendor to the company of the prospect- 
ing and mining rights, and the agent of the company in the purchase 
of those rights. He is charged with selling those rights for a sutn far in 
excess of their value and thereby making a secret profit without the 
intervention of any independent trustees or board of directors to 
protect the interests of the shareholders! A month after the com- 
pany’s incorporation, it was reported by the engineer deputed to 
prospect, that he failed to detect the presence >of gold* The 
shareholders met for the first time on the 29th January 1891, when, 
under the Chairmanship of Mr* IJosner, who commanded about 
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\ 2 ‘4«> out a possible vote of 3,000, they confirmed all that their 
! Managing Agent and all-sMr. Posner-had done op to that date. 
With this confirmation of hie own acts, Mr. Posner left India on 
the $ih March, appointing one Henry Reinhold as managing agent 
of the company. The new agent billed an extraordinary meeting of 
the company on the 24th August 00 a requisition signed by 21 contri- 
butor^ representing more than one-fifth of the capital. At that 
meeting, 66 contributories hotding 95,800 shares attended and the con- 
tributories representing 92,100 shares passed a resolution for a volun- 
tary winding up of the concern. This proceeding did not satisfy all the 
contributories, and three of them applied for the protection of court 
agait^jH^|Cts of Posner. The assets of the company comprise the 
sum in CM^nf gbout Rs. 83,000, while its liabilities do not exceed 
Rs. 

The law governing such companies usually allows, says the Judge, 
the fullest latitude to the shareholders, granting them a domestic 
forum for their internal management, including voluntary winding up. 
But there are cases in which courts must interfere for protection against 
fraud. The proceedings of the present company did not meet with the 
approval of Mr. Justice Beverley. 

He questioned the validity of the resolution of the 24th ultimo. 
Posner & Co. had no authority, under the articles of the Association, 
to delegate their powers as managing agents. After alluding to other 
omissions and commissions, the Judge thus concludes his order 

“ Having regard, therefore, to all these circumstances, to the facts 
disclosed in the petition, and not contradicted, as to the formation of 
the Company ; to the fact that by the memorandum of Association two- 
thirds of the total number of shares in the Company were to be allot- 
ted to Posner, and that it is not shown that he does not still hold all, 
or the greater portion of them, to the fact that by the articles of the 
association Posner & Co. (Posner being apparently the only member 
of the firm) were appointed managing agents of the firm without any 
board of directors and to the fact that Posner is now in Europe and 
th* CflMpftny is virtually without any management, it seems to me 
thWM^Iy order that the Court can make is to direct the liquidation 
of the Company by the Court. I was at one time inclined to accede 
to the prayer of the objectors expressed through Mr. Graham, to call 
a meeting of the shareholders in order to ascertain their wishes in the 
matter but on further consideration I have come to the conclusion 
that, in the circumstances of the case and under the system of share- 
warrants, it is absolutely impossible to distinguish between bond Jide 
and independent shareholders and persons who may be merely holding 
for the time being Posner’s shares. I accordingly order that the Juj- 
Put GoldMi nifffr Company he wound up hy thj> Court, and I confirm 
Mr. riyde’slippointment as official liquidator without security. Mr. 
Hyde will draw the usual commission of 5 per cent, upon the assets, 
and under Section 146, he is authorised to appoint an attorney to assist 
him in the performance of his duties. The petitioners are entitled to 
the costs of this application out of the assets of the company.” 


BABOO Shew Bux Bogla has spurred the consideration, by the Bengal 
Government, of a proposal for the establishment of a veterinary school 
and hospital in the vicinity of Calcutta, for the treatment of cattle. 
He has come forward with a donation of Rs. 30,000 in aid of the pro- 
ject. There is the further offer from the same quarter to provide a 
site for the^iecessary buildings. 

* 

•FROM a manifesto issued by our congressists, it appears that a 
meeting of what is called the* Provincial Conference is to take place 
about the end of the Doorga Pooja vacation, when either for shop- 
ping or for lion-hunting, the Hite of our countrymen in the mofussil 
generally come down to«this metropolis and may conveniently be 
treated , as delegates. There is very little in the programme of the 
Conference which is either new or original or, for the matter of 
thAt, to the point. The old bill of fare is repeated without any 
variation whatever. Not a word is said in it about the Factory 
legislation of last year or the agitation for the still more stringent 
legislation which is being got up by the Manchester cotton spinners 
and which, on the eve of a Parliamentary election, has every element 
of success in it, notwithstanding the iniquity of the demand. 


Tq us, the entire programme of the Congress is a mistake. The 
representative principle is a good ideal to fight for. But election is a 
veritable jg*is faiuus to tempt the unwary to destruction. Nor can 
we say Anything agreeable with regard to the other aims and aspir- 
atfons of our 4 political leaders.” In fact, their programme appears 
to us to border on bathos, in tome respects. At any rate, notwith- 
sUuditjgtbe number of wise'heads^n which it has originated, it betrays 


a want of appreciation of the real needs of tjie country which is simply 
unaccountable. 


THE topics at which Congress speeches and Resolutions are usually 
fixed are 

Local Self-Government. 2. The Police and Puncbayet. 3. Em- 
bankments. 4. Sanitation. 5. Technical Education. 6. Civil and 
Criminal Justice. 7. Cooli Emigration. • 

The programme which, in our opinion, ought to form the basis of our 
Congress, is of a very different character. The subjects which most 
urgently demand the attention of our patriots are the following : — 

I. Organising Jointstock Companies for setting up Cotton Mills and 
Iron foundries. 2. Salt Manufacture in the seaboards of Bengal. 3. 
Measures for preventing the import of Liverpool salt. 4. Putting a 
stop to the manufacture and import of spirituous liquors. 5. Reim- 
position of a tax on Manchester piecegoods. 6. State Banks for 
financing cotton mills, iron foundries, &c. 7. Reduction of Home 
charges and Military expenditure. 8. Public Works including drain- 
age, irrigation and embankments. 9. The utilizing of manures for 
agricultural purposes. 10. Abolitiou of Cooper’s Hill College. II. 
Giving to Vakeels the privileges of barristers. 12. Civil Service 
Examination in India. 13. Village sanitation. 14. Proper direction 
of public charity. 15. Text-books for vernacular schools. 

Had the lakhs so lavishly wasted on an annual address on things 
in general, and a quantity of vapoury eloquence besides been expended 
on a practical programme, the country would by this have been a 
visible gainer, and its face assumed a new aspect. But this was not 
to be. The leaders of the movement were either men who, from 
different professions, suddenly plunged into politics, or town politicians 
and publicists who knew not the country. 


From announcements made in the public press, it appears that a 
society has been organised, the declared object of which is the higher 
training of young men. We know nothing about the origin or 
parenage of this new phase of the fad for moral training. Who is 
to be our next saint, we wonder ? We do not believe in moral change 
by public meetings, otherwise we should be much pleased to find that 
the members of the new organization have bound themselves, by a 
Resolution, to abstain from smoking tobacco, especially in the shape 
of cigarettes. This is a step in the right direction— the abstention 
that is, not the Resolution. We only hope that our juvenile reformers 
will have the firmness to stick to their determination. The Resolu- 
tion is a bad sign, though. 


LET the faddists baware ! It is useless for them to preach vegitarianism 
or teetotalism. All Nature is greedy and even carnivorous. Even 
plants do not spare animal life. Nature is a trippler too. The very 
beasts of the field that perish are addicted to strong drinks. A few 
years back, the traveller on the great avenue of Lord Mornington from 
the capital to the Governor-General’s Paik at Barrackpore, might any 
day see near the Paikpara stables scores of bulls, not British but 
true Brahmini bulls, primed with the leavings of the neighbouring 
rum distillery, browsing on the roadside grass or walking with the 
gravity of peripatetic gymnosophists. The other day we noticed bow 
in England cockroaches had developed the highest taste in that 
direction, they having shown an appreciation of champagne. 
Cockroaches, although they fly, are scarcely fowls of the air. But now 
we find true birds have been caught— shall we say tripping?— 
trippling. We read ; — 

“ A pigeon flying experiment at Tours has ended in a most remark- 
able manner, ptoving the shocking fact that the useful birds, in ad- 
dition to being excessively greedy, are also given to an over-indulgence 
in strong drinks. Four hundred and twenty-nine pigeons were con- 
veyed by train from Tours to La BoN|l!c, and there let loose. To the 
astonishment of the various societies interested in the experiment, only 
forty returned home, aud these were in a dazed condition and quite 
incapable of finding their respective quarters. An inquiry resulted m 
the discovery that at a roadside station a large Consignment of black 
currants had been put into the same van as the bird. The inebriating 
qualities of the currant-juice proved too much for the little travellers, 
and they were quickly in such a condition, that only n small propor- 
tion were sober enough to find their way back to Tours.” 

But why shocking? Is drinking proper for a bishop and improper for 
a pigeon ? 


The District Magistrate of Shwegyin sentenced one Arthur Cole to 
six months’ rigo&us imprisonment for kissing a young Burmese lady. 
An appeal has been filed. The advocate Mr* Moylan in applying for 
bail pending the appeal contended that the sentence was exceesively 
severe, for, in England, he said, it costs only £$ or fourteen days im- 
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prisonment for a similar . offence, and obtained an order for bail. 
Taking the English precedent as a basis, a contemporary calculates 
that to undergo the sentence passed on him, Cole is entitled to kiss 
as many as 12 85 young ladies. 

The Madras Law Time* reports that 

“a .Sowcar went to the Mahomedan Interpreter of the Small Cause 
Cmut to swear* to the contents of two affidavits he wished to have filed. 
After being sworn in for one affidavit, he was being sworn in for the 
second, when the Translator obseived that it was for another indivi* 
dual. On being interrogated the Sowcar said the other man was his 
son, and that he had come to swear for him. The matter was reported 
to Mr. Lovery, the Registrar, who after severely reprimanding the 
Sowcar and the Vakil concerned informed them that he had a good 
mind to hand the matter over to the police.” 

The act of the Sowcar was quite in keeping with the patriaichal rule 
in the East, which is fast disappearing under the more stiict Rule of 
the day. 

Police ! And why ? This threat of Hand over to the Police and sol. 
diery is the robber or the tyrant’s argument. Not all the Police and 
lawyers in the universe would have made a criminal of a man of such 
transparency and simplicity as this Sowcar. He thinks no evil. He 
knows no wrong. So he confided Ins heart to the Interpreter. This 
fussy person seized the opportunity to make capital of it and at 
once ran to the Registrar. And this unsympathetic gentleman could 
think of nothing better in the connection than the vulgarity of calling 
in the Police. What was the Sowcar’s offence ? So many things are 
done vicariously, the good man thought swearing might be done too. 
He did not know the nature of swearing— did not understand its 
solemn import. But the way in which swearing and solemn affirming 
are done is not calculated to teach the. public a proper respect for the 
ceremonies. The tiulh is, all solemnity has been long since abolished 
by legislators who scarcely believed in a future state and poohpoolied 
the idea of divine vengeance for perjury as mere superstition. The 
operation is regarded with the greatest contempt in our courts and 
peifunctoiily gone through. One might suppose that, whatever the 
fate of other forms, under a Christian Government and with Christian 
officeis, at least Christian sweating would be a respectable reality, 
liut the fact is different. There is no proper custodian of the Bible. 
The Holy Book is left somewhere neglected among strange bed fel- 
lows. Sometimes it is so dirty that there is risk in kissing it. Some- 
times the Bible is a nominal affair. We know courts in which muti- 
lated copies do duty. This is a matter worthy of the Bishop’s notice. 
If the Government cannot afford the expense of a fresh supply, there 
are doubtless many charitable societies icady to coine to its help. 


A •NATIVE judicial officer in the Jheliim district, Panjab, ascribes the 
considerable increase in the number of contested cases in his court 
to “the plaintiffs who generally belong to the money-lending classes 
inducing the process-servers, by offering illegal gratifications, to make 
a false report to the effect that the summons had been duly served 
while no service had really taken place, and thus to have ex parte 
decrees passed against their victims.” What are the steps taken to 
remedy the evil ? There are other ways of putting honest people to 
inconvenience, loss, degradation and insult, for supposed or no 
debts of theirs, specially through the minor courts. The practice 
gains gtound where Judges, in ex parte cases, instead of being very 
particular, give decrees for the mere asking, without enquiring whethei 
the summons has been properly served, whether the defendant is the 
right party to be sued or is aware of the suit against him or whether 
the claim is proved hy full and satisfactory evidence. They seem to 
think that the absence of the def|pdant, however occasioned, is ad- 
mission of the debt. 


A REMEDY is indicated m the Bengal Government Resolution on the 
annual general administration report of that Division for the yeai 
1890*91. It remarks on the disinclination of Civil Courts to lighten 
their own work by making due use of the criminal courts, and 
approvingly quotes the following opinion of the Magistrate of 
Maimensingb 

“ The Civil Courts increase their work by their unwillingness to 
commit to the Criminal Courts persons guilty of flagrant peijmy and 
foigery and other offences against civil justice. If litigants know that 
the chances are too to 1 against their being prosecuted for such offen- 
ces, they will ceuainly commit them. Again, it is considered a point of 
honour, I believe, among persons of health or influence, not to obey a 
Civil Court process— at any rate not the first two or three processes. 
It is ouly when they are called upon to show cause why they should 


not be sent to the f»uzdari that they think it compatible with their 
dignity to come in. And yet, since I have been here, only four person* 
have been committed by the Civil Courts under section 1/4, Penal 
Code, and of those three were committed by the Judge. This delay 
in coming in causes the utmost inconvenience and harassment to the 
parties. 

“Again, though failure to give a proper rent receipt is a criminal 
offence, Miinsifs never send such cases to the Criminal Courts. They 
receive receipts written on scraps of dirty country paper, and thereby 
needlessly increase their labours tenfold. If they would impound the 
receipts and send them to the Collector now and again, they would 
find their labours considerably lightened.” 

That is nor the whole truth, we are afraid. It is notorious, how lightly 
the processes are ordered, without any enquiry as to their necessity. 
Sometimes, they are issued, apparently by the amtah without the know- 
ledge of the presiding officer, for the mere asking, for purposes other 
than those of the suit — for causing harassment or indignity. If honor- 
able men avoid the couits, why fix the blame on them alone? 

A CASE of great medical interest is recorded in the Memphis Medical 
Monthly for August, relating to the abnormal rise of temperature in a 
girl aged 14. She was an athlete, contortionist, excelling in running, 
jumping, & c. She had an attack of tonsilites, from which she almost 
entirely recovered, when this occasional rise of temperature to 103° or 
105° was observed. Her physician not believing, he was not culled till 
it was 108*. He however arrived to find it 109°. The next two or 
three days it continued at 114 0 , then for two weeks after the thermo- 
meter burst with the expansion of the mercury. Then a thermo, 
meter registering 150° was procured, but it burst too. The tem- 
perature then rose up to 158°. Spirit and mercurial thermometers were 
used. These periods of high temperature were evanescent, com- 
ing and going rapidly. Once at least it went clown to 95^°. During 
the fall of the temperature her hands and feet were cold and suiface 
covered with clammy sweat. She had severe nausea and some 
oppression of the chest. The pulse never went beyond 12a She 
possessed the power of dilating and contracting the pupil* at will but 
they were generally normal. No other abnorm ility was noticed. The 
pathology of fever, which is so ill understood even now, will afford an 
| opportunity to many to theorize, though a good explanation is out ‘of 
the question. 

A French scientific man has measured the average strength of the two 
sexes, by means of the usual clock work device, the ring of which when 
pulled downwards by the hand will record the hand pressure. Fifty 
robust men and as many healthy women, from the middle class of the 
society, with ages varying from 25 to 45 years, were selected for the 
experiment. The strongest man of the company could- produce with 
his light hand a pressure equivalent to 85 kilograms (a kilogram is 
more than 2 pounds) and the weakest to 40 kilograms, the average 
being 56 kilogiams. The short men were nearly as strong as the tall 
ones. The strongest woman could only record a pressure of 44 kilo- 
giams, the weakest 16 kilograms, while the average was 33 kilograms. 

A fine experiment indeed I After this, we hope the go-ahead Yankees 
will not ventuie to set afoot a corps of women soldiers. 

At last, some clue seems to have been found to the murder of General 
Azimoodden, Vice-President of the Council of Rarhpore. At least, 
>,ome persons have been on trial. They are lather important persons, 
being sons of a nebleman in the state by name Abdulla Khan, one of 
them being a Tehsildar in British employ. This Mahomed Mustafa 
Khan and his brother Saidulla Khan are now under trial in the 
court of the District Magistrate, Barielly, under sec. 14 of the 
Extradition Act. The hearing commenced on the 4th September. M>. 
Vansittart, counsel for the accused, took a preliminary objection on the 
ground of Rampore not being an independent state within the meaning 
of the Extradition Act, in fact no requisition having been made within 
the meaning of section 14 of that Act, the court had no jurisdiction. 
The Magistrate overruled him, confessing that he acted under order 
of Government and holding that he was precluded from going behind 
1 he command. He is mucb to be pitied. It is true he contrived in 
the same breath to expose himself and the Government, But what 
could the poor mao do? Mr. Vansittart next claimed the defendants* 
light to be treated as Indian subjects. Whatever that may mean, it 
seems to have delighted the soul of the Public Prosecutor, Mr. Dillon, 
who wished the claim to be recorded. Mr. Dillon then examined 
Mustafa Ali, peshkar of the President 1 ! Court, Ibrahim Khan, jailor of 
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Rampur, Ram Charan Dass, the Civil Surgeon who attended the I 
deceased, Nubbun, barber, Kullan, a contractor for lighting and partner | 
of Nubbun, Kamruddin, shopkeeper, Inayetula, grocer, All Husain. 
The defence reserved cross-examination. This concluded the first day’s 
proceedings. The second day, the 5th, was taken uq with the exami- 
nation-in-chief of 5 more witnesses. On the third day, Monday, the 
7th, Mr. Dillon examined another nine persons, and closed the case 
against Mustafa Khan, and the proceedings of the day. Before the 
Court rose, Mr. Vansittart said there was absolutely no proof against 
Mustafa Khan and asked the Court to admit him to bail. But the Court 
had no orders from Government and therefore refused the application. 
The enquiry of the fourih day, the 8th, commenced and ended with the 
cross-examination of Mustafa Ahmed. His cross-examination con- 
cluded the next day, the 9^1 when two more were taken up. The 
seventh day, Sep. Ii, was reserved for Mr. Berril, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, who was deputed to enquiie into the murder of 
the General. 
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THE POONA INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE. 
The Industrial Conference held lately in the Capital 
of the Peshwas, deserves more than a passing 
notice. Our impression is that the depression of our 
manufacturing industries— coupled with the fearful in- 
crease of population under a rdgime of unexampled 
internal peace and order — is the main cause of India’s 
growing poverty, and that the concentration of our 
resources and energy is absolutely necessary for re- 
gaining our lost ground. In this view, we cannot 
but feel deeply interested in the work of an asso- 
ciation the direct object of which is the amelioration 
of our national industries. The report of the Con- 
ference held at Poona, does not, unfortunately, inspire 
us with any high hopes. The first Resolution which 
was carried unanimously was in the following terms : 

44 The President of this Conference he authorised to submit a respect- 
ful memorial to the Government of Bombay, piaying that, as suggested 
by the Government of India in their Home Department Resolution 
No. 199 dated the 18th June 1888, they will be pleased to order an 
industrial survey of this Province as a preliminary step to the intro- 
duction of an organised system of technical education in this Pre- 
sidency.” 

In a country in which the manufacturing industries 
have already attained a high development, a statisti- 
cal survey, such as that recommended by the Con- 
ference, may have a value. If we possessed a full 
account of our indigenous arts and manufactures in 
the lasfcentury, an industrial census now compiled 
would have placed us in a position to weigh exactly 
our profit and loss under British rule. But, how- 
ever valuable a store account may be, we can certain- 
ly afford to do without it. At any rate, it must be ad- 
mitted, that mere counting and recounting cannot in- 
crease our national wealth. Even without the exact 
figures, we perceive distinctly the heavy depletion 
that ‘has taken place in our stock, and the most 
important question now is, to recoup the loss, 
without being too anxious to ascertain clearly its ex- 
tent. It is cotton mills which we want most urgently. 
But on this subject the Conference seems to have 
been silent altogether. In the present state of India, 
the importance of iron foundries is only next to that 
of cotton mills. On this subject, an interesting paper 
was read by Dr. Dhanakoti Raju of Madras and 
Mysore, in which the learned gentleman expressed 
his opinion that, from the peculiarly favorable condi- 
tions and facilities that exist in India for manufactur- 
ing iron and steel of the finest quality in the world, 
it was not too much to say that, if only some intelli- 
gent and enterprising men of moderate capital would 
earnestly and energetically work in this highly pro- 


mising but greatly neglected field, it should soon lead 
to most important and lasting results. The Con- 
ference does not appear to have recorded any Reso- 
lution with regard to Dr. Raju’s paper. But we 
hope he will be good enough to publish its full text 
with practical suggestions for setting up iron foun- 
dries. 

Technical education is one of the fads of the hour, 
and we are not surprised that the Conference attach- 
ed considerable importance to it. But we have as 
little faith in technical schools as in Exhibitions 
and Industrial Surveys. VVe have in our country 
engine drivers, telegraph signallers, mill operatives, 
printers, compositors, &c., without technical schools. 
As a general rule, the only training possible for arti- 
sans is that which is obtainable in industrial estab- 
lishments. The owners of workshops and manu- 
factories can train their apprentices far more efficient- 
ly and at much less expense, than any Industrial 
School. The utmost that Government m^do in such 
matters, is to give increased facilities to persons de- 
siring to serve as apprentices in the Government 
docks, gun factories, railway workshops, &c. 

The second Resolution adopted by the Conference 
is somewhat more to the point than the first. It 
asks the Government to purchase its stores locally 
and to abolish the expensive establishment main- 
tained at the India Office for supplying stores from 
England. But in a matter like this we cannot hope 
to achieve success merely by recording a Resolution. 
The vested interest of British manufacturers and of 
the clerks employed in the Dufter of the Grand 
Vizier-i-Hind cannot be divested except by a very 
hard struggle. 

At the end of the Conference, the Honourable 
Rao Bahadoor M. G. Ranade read a paper dwelling 
upon the necessity of State Banks for financing our 
artisans and agriculturists. The idea is a good one 
except that, so far as artisans are concerned, we can- 
not expect our Manchester-ridden Government to 
stretch out its helping hand to them. For the ame- 
lioration of our national industries, the most import- 
ant question is that of ways and means. We ini- 
tial difficulty can be got over only by the proper 
conservation of our resources. The problem can be 
solved only by our abstaining from luxuries* and ex- 
travagance, and by the proper direction of nationn 
charity. Hospitals, roads, schools are no doubt be-* 
neficial. But our countrymen ought to be made to 
understand that its most crying necessity is cotton 
mills and iron foundries. We are not for tabooing* 
nautches, Barwaris and other tamashas, though * cer- 
tainly for regulating and improving them. Still 
less are we for abolishing charity or religion. But 
surely a good proportion of the capital irretrievably 
sunk in these indispensable objects may, under dis- 
creet and economical management, be diverted without 
being felt. The first thing is for the people to- under- 
stand the situation. And then wq would see the 
sums now lavished on random, perhaps baleful, chari- 
ty and unmeaning superstitions and pleasures that 
do not please, imperceptibly turned to different uses. 
We would see what is now spent, without any hope of 
material return, better invested in giving an impetus, 
to the national industries and thereby putting food 
into the mouths of our starving millions. 

We have in Bengal very few capitalists who,, by 
means of their individual resources, cpiv possibly set 
up a manufactory of piecegoods like one of those 
that ha^made Manchester so rich and famous. A 
business of the kind requires a capital of at leas* 




twenty lacs of rupee? to start with. But from what 
we know of our Rothschilds and Vanderbilts, our belief 
is that there are scarcely half a dozen among them 
whose inves table capital is sufficient to set up even a 
single cotton mill. , Thus it is that we cannot hope to 
effect any imorovement in our national industries ex- 
cept by organising joint stock companies for the manu 
facture of our dhoties and chudders and for working 
our mines. If we want Congresses and Conferences, 
it is only to organise such companies and to watch 
their operations, so that they may not go wrong. 

In a small scale, an Industrial Conference may 
render great good by offering rewards for improve- 
ments in hand-loom weaving, and for publications 
embodying practical suggestions for setting up 
mills and for working our mines. An Industrial Con- 
ference may also do good by having a standing 
committee of experts to examine and encourage 
new inventions, as well as such old industries as are 
unknown, ^ except in particular localities. At the 
present time, there is no independent agency to have 
the value of new inventions tested or made known 
to the public. Only the other day, it came to our 
notice that a Bengali gentleman of Konnagur has 
been from some time manufacturing lucifer matches 
which are in no way inferior to those imported from 
England and Norway. But^we fear that this new 
and important industry has not yet come to the notice 
of any Conference or Association in any part of India. 
The locks patented by Krishna Lai Das, of Chitpore, 
are admitted by experts to be superior to those of 
Chubbs. But the latter is in full possession of the field 
still, and as yet the very name of the former is hardly 
well known even in this metropolis. Even without 
cotton mills on a large scale, our weavers may, we 
think, with a little improvement of their looms, oust 
Manchester piecegoods from our markets to an ap- 
preciable extent. But, with all our English educa- 
tion, we retain our Brahmanical instincts unimpaired, 
and we consider our Tantis and their affairs as alto- 
gether below our notice, expect for the purpose of an 
occasional joke at their proverbial stupidity. Through 
want of work and food, the caste of weavers in 
Bengal is fast becoming extinct. We have known 
many highly skilled weavers who worked at their 
looms with their whole family from morning to night 
and yet could not earn sufficient to keep their body 
and soul together. From a sense of the dignity 
of their a vocation, they could not at first stoop to 
menial service. Many died from starvation, while a 
few have latterly taken to agriculture or domestic 
service. 

A census properly taken of the weaver caste would 
reveal a harrowing tale which might excite pity in 
the breasts of even the philanthrophic Manchester 
cotton-spinners who have brought about their ruin. 
But how little have our patriots and publicists done 
to enlighten • the public here or in England on the 
subject 1 

THE IMPERIAL DIAMOND CASE. 

The Imperial Diamond case was resumed in the Chief 
Magistrate’s Court on Monday, and continued the whole 
The noticcable feature in the defence is that 
Mr. M. Ghose has been replaced by Mr. Invcrarity from 
Bombay. He first appeared with Mr. Ghose on Monday 
- wh^n the Calcutta barrister applied to the Magistrate to 
grant bail for the accused. Mr, Handley refused it, as he 
eons^tred there w6re reasonable grounds for believing that 

hocused. was guilty of tne offence' with which he is 
charged, and was of opinion that under section 497, C. P. Q., 


he had no discretion to exercise under the circumstance 
The rest of Monday was occupied with the examination- 
in-chief of Albert Abid, the Nizam’s Chamberlain, 

If the Police Magistrate was consistent in his refusal for 
bail, the High Court was ready for it for the second asking 
The same Mqnday, the Vacation Court made the following 
order, through Mr. Justice Beverley 
“ We think it better in this esse that we should not State at length 
any of the reasons which have influenced us in coining to our decision • 
but having regard to what has been stated before us, we think that 
this is a case m which the accused ought to be released on bail 
and such bail to be of a substantial character. We accordingly 
direct that Mr. Jacob be released upon furnishing bail in his own re- 
cognisance of two lakhs and giving two or more sureties aggregating an- 
other lakh of rupees. Of course, it will be undesstood that the diamond 
remains with the Bank of Bengal pending the proceedings in this case.” 

At the conclusion of the proceedings at the Police Coutt 
on Tuesday, the Magistrate admitted Jacob to bail on his 
personal recognizance of two lacs and two sureties, Messrs 
Attorneys Geddes and Burder— the last from Bombay who 
came with Mr. Inverarity — for Rs. 50,000 each. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Abid was examined and re-examin- 
ed at the Great Eastern Hotel. 

She is known to Jacob who had seen her at Hyderabad 
and informed her of the refusal of the Nizam to purchase 
from him the Imperial or other jewellery, and regretted to 
her that he had been fool enough to tell the Nizan) last year 
that if His Highness would buy the Imperial, he, Jacob, would 
never do another day's work. Jacob had upbraided her for her 
husband introducing other jewellers while the negociations 
for the sale of the Imperial were not complete. It appears 
from her evidence that Abid draws a pay of Rs. 550 and 
is in the Nizam’s service for about 9 years, being the per- 
sonal attendant on His Highness. He receives a commis- 
sion of 10 per cent, on all purchases by the Nizam— whether 
with His Highness’ knowledge is highly problematical. She 
herself had received commissions and presents from Jacob. 
Her husband was formerly in the service of Captain Euan 
Smith as assistant and she— a Welsh woman— as travelling 
governess to a boy of eight of Lady Meade. She met 
Abid at Hyderabad and was engaged to him there and 
married him in London. She has a shop of her own at 
Hyderabad— for drapery, outfitting, pharmacy and store with 
millinery attached, under the management of a Robert 
Skinner. 

On Thursday, after the examination of some Bank 
people, Mr. Woodroffe applied to the Magistrate for an 
order on Jacob to produce fifteen Government currency 
notes for Rs. 10,000 each which he still held as part of the 
Rs. 1,70,000 which he is charged with misappropriating 
Mr. Inverarity pointed out that the law only empowered the 
court to grant a summons. Mr. Handley refused the order 
as that would cripple the accused. It might be that he 
would require the money to pay Counsel. It was besides 
not necessary or desirable for the purpose of investigation 
and nothing was to be gained by the proceeding. Mr. 
Woodroffe had a mind to secure the sum for the Nizam 
in case the prosecution succeeded. 

Friday, the 18th September, 1891, will be a memorable 
day in the life of the Magistrate and the annals of the . 
magistracy. On that day, Mr. Handley immortalised himself 
by a stroke of his pen. He ordered the examination of His 
Highness the Nizam— by commission. In answer to the 
Magistrate. Jacob said he would go up to Simla and thence 
to Hyderabad to attend on the comitiission, but he would 
not leave Simlk on any day except Tuesday, as he was 
superstitious, and the only occasion on which he had not ob- 
served the rule has involved him in the present prosecution. 

Notwithstanding the magistrate’s considerate abstinence, 
Mr. Burder, when he presented this day five of the fifteen ten 
thousand Rupee currency notes at the Currency for cashing 
was, at the instance of the solicitors for the prosecution, who 
had stopped payment of the notes as stolen property, seized 
by the Police. He resisted, as well he might after the dis- 
tmet order and opinion of the Court But the constable 
would drag him by force, . There was ho help for it, so Mr. 
Burder went. Luckily, he found Mr. Lambert who allowed 
him to go, after taking down his statement, 

Later in the day, Mr. Burder represented to the magistrate 
that the five notes he had cashed were his own property, they 
being made over to him by Jacob for expenses of the de- 
fence, before Mr. Woodroffe’s application for their deposit 
On the application of Mr. Dunne, the magistrate ordered 
Jacob to produce the other notes on Monday ne xt 
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A few days ago a sensational case of a disgraceful nature is 
alleged to have taken place in a train while in, motion. Whilst 
a young Eurasian school girl aged between 13 and 14 years was 
travelling in a and class compartment between 'Mokamch and 
Jamalpur in the Loop mail, two young lads, one a European 
the other an E^st Indian, who were travelling in the same train 
but in a 3rd class compartment about 7 or 8 carriages apart from the 
young lady’s, got out of their carriages, walked along the foot- 
boards ^ of the other carriages and entered the 2nd class errriage 
in which the young lady was travelling alone by herself, and 
most indecently and brutally assaulted her. Of the two culprits, 
the ringleader by name C. Ryland was arrested by the Police and 
placed under trial under Section 376 of the Indian Penal Code. 
The case was enquired into by the District Magistrate of Monghyr 
on the 8th instant, who committed the accused to the Sessions. 

The E. I. Railway Company’s Agent, Major Gardiner, R, E., 
accompanied by the Traffic Manager Mr. Rutherford, paid a visit 
the other day to the ocher side of the River (Monghyr) /. e. 
Khagariah with a commercial view. Rumour has it that the ob- 
ject ♦of their visit was to consult the local Rajahs and Zemindcrs 
and if feasible to open a feeder gauge line on that section to 
foster traffic on the main line. 

One Kissory Chand Modock, son of the late Gunga Moyrah of 
Nyhatty, Bengal, is now here. It is alleged that he has effected 
some wonderful cures, by means of witchcraft, of hysteric fits and 
similar diseases as also possession by evil spirits. 

SANITARY PROGRESS IN INDIA. 

THE CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 

The adjourned special Indian meeting in connection with the 
Congress of Hygiene, convened to discuss the question of sanitary 
progress in India, was held on Aug. 14 in the theatre of the 
University of London, Burlington Gardens, when the chair was 
again occupied by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, the late Governor of 
Madras. 

The meeting was well attended, and among those present were 
Sir Douglas Galton, Sir Thomas Crauford, Sir W. Moore, Sir W. 
Wcdderburn, Sir Owen Burne, Surgeon-General Cornish, Professor 
Corficld, Brigade-Surgeon Harvey, Mr. T. H. Thornton, C. S. I., 
Surgeon-General Biddle, Sir Charles Lawson, Surgeon-Major 
Hcndlcy, Mr. E. C. K. Ollivant, and Deputy Surgeon-General W. 
Farquhar. 

Sir William Wedderburn proposed the following resolution: — 
“That, looking to the interest shown by India in the Hygiene and 
Demography Congress, and considering the probability that other 
tropical countries and colonics would take a similar interest in 
future congresses if a more prominent position were given to the 
consfdcrstion of subjects in which they arc specially interested, 
this meeting recommends to the Permanent Committee that in 
future congresses a tropical section be formed with a view to a 
more full discussion of questions affecting sanitation and the origin 
of disease in tropical climates.” 

The resolution was seconded by Professor Corficld, and support- 
ed by Sir ftouglas Galton, and was carried unanimously. 

The discussion on the papers read on Aug. 13 by Sir W. Moore, 
delegate for the province of Bombay, and Surgeon-Major T. 

• Holbein Hcndlcy, Residency Surgeon, Jcypore, delegate for Raj- 
pootana, was resumed by Mr. T. H. Thornton, C. S. I. (delegate 
for the Punjab and formerly Secretary to the Government of that 
province). Adverting to the interest taken in the present Congress 
by the chiefs and people of India, he mentioned that in two cases he 
could call to mind feudatbries who hnd shown in matters of sanita- 
tion an example to those parts of India under the direct administra- 
tion 0 1 the Crown. The first town in India-other than the 
Presidency towns of Calcutta and Bombay — into which a scientific 
system of pure water supply was introduced was Jcyporc, capital 
of the feudatory State of that name, whose ruler, a Hindu of very 
high caste, did much by his enlightened action on this occasion to 
remove the perjudices of his fellow religionists in all parts of the 
Empire. Again, the first place — indeed, he believed the only place 
in India in which the cellular system of imprisonment — the only 
system under which the terrible outburst of disease in Indian gaols 
can be effectually averted — was a feudatory State, the State of 
Bhawalpore. Referring to a message sent by Miss Nightingale in 
favour of measures being taken for the sanitation of rural villages 
in India, Mr. Thornton while sympathising with the benevolent 
object of the message, urged that as a measure of prudence it 
would be much better, in the first instance, to concentrate sanitary 
efforts upon towns, which were the foci and radiating centres of 
disease* instead of frittering away resources and irritating the people 
by attempting the introduction of elaborate systems of sanitation 
for whjch the peasantry were f at present quite unprepared, He 
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concluded by referring to the malarious fffects of canal irrigation 
in Northern India, and urging upon the authorities greater vigour 
in dealing with the matter. He suggested that until the proper 
drainage of affected areas had been completed, stringent me|sures 
should be taken to prevent the abuse of irrigation ; and, in parti- 
cular, he urged that in malarious tracts, especially those in the 
vicinity of towns, no high-level irrigation should be permitted. 

Brigade-Surgeon Hamer assured the meeting that the Govern- 
ment of India were fully alive to the necessity for securing better 
sanitation for the country ; but they had to contend against the 
ignorance, apathy, and prejudices of the natives of India as well 
as being hampered by the want of money. The natives of India, 
however widely they might be separated by distance and language, 
were unanimous upon two points — namely, objection to innovation 
and to taxation. It must be remembered that an alien Government 
could not afford to run counter to the prejudices of the natives, 
and until the natives had been educated up to the necessary point 
in respect of sanitation the Government were almost powerless to 
take the necessary steps to improve the sanitation of the country. 
The financial needs of India were enormous, money being conti- 
nually required for the construction of roads, railways, canals, 
irrigation works, schools, and colleges in addition to the enormous 
sums required to meet the military expenditure. The consequence 
was that whenever any extensive and costly sanitary scheme was 
brought forward it had to be rejected simply from want of money. 
Not long ago it was discovered that the injection of permanganate 
of potash was a specific cure for cobra poison, and it was proposed 
to furnish the natives with hypodermic syringes and a quantity of 
permanganate of potash, but the scheme had to be rejected, be- 
cause it was found that it would entail an expense of £120,000,000 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Russel Aitken entirely concurred in the opinion that had 
been expressed as to the difficulties in the way of sanitation that 
were caused by the prejudices of the natives. Mr. Baldwin 
Latham, civil engineer, bore testimony to the admirable manner in 
which the Bombay Water-works were constructed. The health of 
the larger Indian cities was better than that of the most of the 
European capitals. Dr. Bahadurjcc thought that the Indian muni- 
cipalities should be compelled to look after the purity of their air 
as much as after that of their water. 

The chairman said that they had listened to a number of in- 
teresting speeches in reference to the two very important papers 
which had been read yesterday. He suggested that where a head- 
man of a village was found to keep his district in an excellent state 
of sanitation he should receive some mark of distinction from the 
Government. (Hear hear.) He called upon Sir W. Wedderburn 
to read the next paper. 

Sir W. Wedderburn said he had had three papers sent to him to 
read by native gentlemen— one entitled “Our Sanitary Wants,” by 
Surgeon Major K. R. Kirtikar, of the Bombay Army, and civil 
surgeon, Thaua ; a second entitled “A Note on the Hygienic and 
Demographic Condition of India,” by R. B. Vishram Ramji Gholc, 
honorary assistant surgeon to the Viceroy ; and a third, “ On the 
Sanitary Condition of the Towns and Villages of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency,” by K. V. Dhurandhar, medical officer and superintendent 
of vaccination, Baroda. In the first paper Surgeon-Major Kirtikar, 
in referring to the villages of India, which contained nine-tenths 
of the total population of the country, said 

“ What is the normal sanitary state of an Indian village f Ima- 
gine a collection of low huts, mostly strawroofed or thatch cover- 
ed, the cattle tethered in the hut side by side with human innfarcs. 
The cattle generally consist of cows, bullocks, and buffaloes ; 
occasionally there arc pigs, donkeys, goats, and fowls. These 
inmates of the hut arc in open air during the day, but at night lie 
upon the ground beside their master and master’s wife and children. 
There is hardly a window or an opening for ventilation. The 
excreta of the cattle lie on the floor, or are channelled out and swept 
into a receptacle at the adjacent corner of the huts, or allowed to 
accumulate between huts. Much of the fluid excreta sink into the 
ground floor of the hut. The dung-pit, which is not far removed 
from the huts, exists, as a matter of course, in every village as a final 
repository for any cattle excreta that may happen to be removed 
from the vicinity of the huts. These dung-pits arc annually 
emptied as manure for the fields which the villagers cultivate, ami 
are as necessary for agricultural purposes as the very grain they sow. 
This dung pit is not far off from the water-supply of the village. 
A solitary well — perhaps two or more — supplies the whole body 
of villagers. The fluid contents from the dung-pits, following the 
natural law of percolation, contaminate the water of the well. 
Close to the well, washing of clothes, often filthy rags, without soap, 
without disinfectant, washing of animals and of men, is carried on 
from day to day. This ablution-water sinks into the soil, even- 
tually to escape into the well. If there be a tank or a quarry-hole 
in the rainy season, ora well with a flight of steps, whereby men 
can get at the surface of the water itself, the washing is done in the 
water itself. The process of ablutiou is very characteristic indeed. 
The man dips his feet into the water, then his hands 5 he next takes 
a mouthful of water, which he promptly throws back into the water 
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with a sharp scouring of his throat, and the discharge of the rau- 
cous contents thereof. T-hen he washes his body, changes the cloth 
round hi-* waist, and finishes with washing the same. .If the bather 
i' » woman who has come with a ghurra (earthen jar or pot) for her 
day's i up ply of water for cooking, drinking, and other domestic pur- 
poses, she takes this very water home in as contented and un- 
concerned a manner as if it had passed through hundreds of filter 
beds, pure and undefiled. Conservancy is equally of the most 
primitive kind. The human excreta arc also not found very far 
fiom the water supply. There are no private privies, no public 
latrines, in small villages. The back yards of huts, near fields and 
even gull cys or'spaccs between and adjoining houses, are used for 
natural purposes. In a country like India, for eight months of the 
year, the sun is very powerful, and acts as a prompt desiccator, 
thus minimising the evils of the want of conservancy arrangements, 
especially where the village population is very limited, but in large 
villages, when such excreta of healthy men and sick men promis- 
cuously lie within the contaminating area of the prime water-supply 
of the village, the danger to health must necessarily be great. It is 
this that in times of cholera epidemics renders all efforts to give 
medical relief futile. It is this that tends to keep up the virulence 
of the disease. It is this that renders an epidemic asouiceof 
danger to all, demolishing families without check or without choice 

as between the rich or poor, the young or old, the sickly or robust. 

Such is an Indian village ordinarily. If mortality is not greater it 
is solely due to the supervision of the minor revenue officers, goad- 
ed on by the moral influence and periodical visits of the higher 
district officers. There is no special sanitary officer for a village with 
any special knowledge of, or training in, sanitary science. It will 
at once be apparent, from what I have stated here, where our diffi- 
culties in snitation lie. Sanitary rules may exist, and they do 
exist. It is the executive we want to carry out these sanitary rules. 
He must be a man from among the villagers ; but he must be one 
who not only himself understands what sanitation means and how 
sanitary measures should be brought to the notice of the villagers, and 
how he should help them and persuade them to cairy out those 
measures, but he should also have an official status which will com- 
mand respect and bo tolerably well paid. The minor sanitary 
officers must work direct under ihc deputy sanitary commissioner of 
the district, or under the civil surgeon of the collcctoratc. There 
appears to be no necessity, in my opinion, for a sanitary board or a 
fmbajet. There could hardly be one single hut in the present 
state of society in a village to furnish a man who understands what 
sanitation really means. Sanitary measures requiring money from 
the villages would touch the pockets of the individual members of 
the board or punchayct , and the utility of important but costly mea- 
sures will be therefore underrated and often not seen. The deputy 
sanitary commissioner or the civil surgeon is the most enlightened 
and properly educated sanitarian in the district. All sanitary pro- 
posals, projects, and undertakings should emanate from him. He is 
the most qualified to order them, execute them, and control them. 
As in matters connected with the civil station in which the civil 
surgeon resides he is independent of the revenue officers, but works 
with the collector as his sole medical referee, so in the matter of j 
village sanitation he should be the tob sanitary adviser of the col- 
lector. It seems to me that in modern days the consideration of 

giving towns and villages an abundant supply of water should be a 

sanitary reform that should not be left to the whims or caprices of 
village committees, or even of town municipalities. It should be 
insisted on and even carried out by Government, inasmuch as 
people arc not sufficiently educated to ask for such important 
sanitary measure? of their own accord. If they aic called upon 
ro do it through municipalities, the majority of members are so 
far incapable of recognising their own best interests, and so far 
from vyishing to have a good supply of potable water, that they 
may not pass the measure at all. Every large town should have 
its water works. Where there is want of money it should be 
borrowed, and the posterity which will, in the end, be the greater 
gainer from such works should be made to contribute— the town 
handing down the debt from father to son. From the foregoing 
remarks it will be seen that the chief sanitary difficulties in India 
are want of money, and want of special sanitary officers in each 
village. For the masses of the lower classes to appreciate sanitary 
laws or to understand them popular education of the lower classes 
must advance, and when in popular schools the elementary princi- 
ples of hygiene arc taught, and the newer generations grow old, 
tarrying with them the lessons of their younger days, in time they 
will practically carry out the dictates of sanitary science in their 
own lives, and, as is but natural, their sons will follow. But the 
Sutc, to start with, will have to take the lead, will have to begin 
the noble work of sanitary instruction in our elementary schools. 

It is after the sanitary truths shall have been dinned into their cars 
till they come to believe in them as self-evident truths, that permis- 
sive legislation can be of any avail. Just now sanitary instruction 
will have to be more thorough and systematic before a man can 
himself appreciate the real importance of the subject. The Indian 
student, to be a practical scientific sanitarian, will have to be 
poetically, educated to appreciate the practical difficulties of car- 


rying out sanitary measures. Then, and then alone, can- there w 
any hope of sanitary principles trickling through him to men of 
ordinary education, and irora these again, by practical mm pie and 
personal adherence to rigid sanitary laws in daily practice, to the 
vase masses of the lower classes, to whom the conduct in life of the 
higher classes serves as a silent, but yet not unobserved or uu- 
influcntial, example.” 

Mr. Ghole in his paper said In India, many large towns 
cities, and villages are mostly situated along the banks of rivers 
and rivulets. The sewage and other impurities from the habita- 
tions, ashes of cremated dead bodies, animal ^refuse, and trade 
refuse are allowed to flow into these rivers, and the people use 
the same water for their domestic and other purposes. In some 
places, the towns and villages are situated on the banks of tanks 
and ponded streams. This is especially the case in Central India 
and Malwa. In these places, all manner of impurities from the 
inhabited areas are allowed to flow into these tanks. The animals 
are watered therein, persons bathe in them, clothing is washed 
there, and this water, so polluted, is freely drunk by the people. 
Persons obey the calls of nature in the immediate vicinity of these 
rivers and tanks. In some holy places, such as Benares, Pandhar- 
pore, Alandi, and others, the river water is rendered most filthy 
by a large concourse of people visiting these places at stated 
periods during the year, and large numbers of pilgrims fall an 
easy prey to cholera. All the lairs, called Jatras , which are 
periodically held in several holy places during each year, give rise 
to epidemics from the fouling and scarcity of the water-supply. 
The water from the tanks, protected with parapet walls and with- 
out steps to descend, is generally pure. These remarks, it is hoped 
will suffice to give the Congress some general idea of the impuri! 
tics of the Indian water-supply. Light and air* arc purposed 
excluded from the houses in the majority of cases. The cultivators 
and other working people enjoy the full benefit of fresh air during 
the day, but in their houses they have to breathe and re-breathe 
this foul air all through the night. This fouled air gives rise to 
coughs and consumption. When women arc confined they arc shut 
up in rooms almost hermetically scaled ; they breathe and re-breathe 
the limited and confined air for months together ; the air is further 
vitiated by a lamp being kept in the room, burning day and night 
Owing to these habits, many a woman falls a prey to pulmonary 
consumption without any hereditary taint. When a person is sick 
is generally confined in a room well closed up, so as not to admit any 
air. Many eases of fever thus become aggravated and end fatally 
So the free ventilation of houses and huts is very defective in India 
Nor is the street ventilation any better. The streets and alleys are 
generally narrow and crooked. The rows of houses are built 
without any aim to secure thorough ventilation. In large town^ 
the houses are mostly built close to one another, without any in- 
terspace for ventilation and light between them. The street ven- 
tilation is thus almost as bad as the inside house ventilation The 
people of this country in their ignorance deprive themselves of the 
“ l ull g f° 0c l” 80 necessary to health, and thus shorten their lives and 
lose many working days by illness. In the matter of f 00 d, also the 
people of India are very badly off, owing to general poverty brought 
on by various causes ; they have generally to pass their davs on 
scanty fare. The frequent recurrence of famine, due mostly to 
scanty or irregular rain or no rain, has brought about a great de- 
terioration in the physique of the people besides causing immense 
mortality in the ycais when famine prevails. The people live 
chiefly on grains and vegetables. Animal food is used by some 
people, but sparingly, as they cannot afford to have it daily.” 7 
Mr. Dhurandhar gave a most disgusting, though truthful, account 
o( thc hab,ts of the natives inhabiting villages, and advocated the* 
municipalities of India being allowed to borrow money on the 
guarantee of the Government so as to enable them to effect neces- 
sary Sanitary reforms. 

Sir Douglas Gallon said that thc three papers, written by native 
gentlemen who were intimately acquainted nvith the habita of the 
Indian villagers, gave most interesting information to the meeting. 

Thc chairman said that he was only expressing the feelings' of 
those present when he thanked the gentlemen who had read the 
very interesting and important papers which they had listened to 
especially those that had emanated from native sources, which had 
been read by Sir W. Wedderburn. One of the speakers seemed 
to think that that meeting was a section of the Congress ; but 
that was an enure mistake, as thc meeting had no connection what- 
ever with the Congress, although they desired to work side by side 
with it. He asked the meeting to return thanks to a number of 
native gentlemen of high position who had assisted the Congress 
to a very great extent, and who were always foremost in all good 
works connected with their country. Their names were-tbe 
Niaam of Hyderabad, the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Maharaja of 
Jcypore, the Maharaja of Bhownugger, the Maharaja of Viziana- 
gram, and thc Maharaja of Kuck Bchar. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Owen Burne moved, and Sir C. Lawson seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, which was carried amid loud tppltusc. 

The Chaims having briefly responded, the oroceedinat termi- 
nated, 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
. Shortness of Breath, 

Constivess, Scurvey and B otches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

TvTPITPW A 1V/PC DTT T O** The Jg t dose will 

give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
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tion,for they have done 
it in coflntless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been proved 
by thousands who 
have tiied them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which aie ensured by 
then use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
ders on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h u m a tt Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
Ro continually by mem- 
bers of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 


gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agknts for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Dep6t, 35, Clive Street , 

CALCUTTA : 


X EDUCED PRICK SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing out goods at reduced 
prices, 

Mofttssil orders attended to with great 
• promptness through V.^P. Pest. 

Apply for Price List with # anna postage. 
A. C. MITTRA & CO., 

29 , DHURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 


• FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one nna % 

.SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the .Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hmi’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Lnksh- 
man Nulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayyet s 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


GENUINE HOMCKOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Honuvopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Chaiitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

TO LET 

9, NYAN CHAN I) DUTT’S STREET, 

( Beadon Sheet,) 

suitable for Students or for small Families, 
Rent Rs. 22 per month, inclusive of rates. 
Apply to Rally Prosano Dey, 

32, Rally Dass Singhee’s Lane. 

* IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels Sc Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politios, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Reis &* Ray yet Office. 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
fi ample boxes of the Pills at the following 
raft* 9 )i<i> si*® 8 annas per box. is I %d. size 

12 annas' per box. 2 s 9^, size 2 Rupees per 
b«X. These fate* do not include the cost of 
pottage, which will be adtUd to the amount. 

Chemists and Storempers can obtain 

wholesale rates on application. 


PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication Rs. 4 
„ mere registering subscribers ... „ 5 

Ordinary purchasers ... ... „ 6 

APPLY TO THE Manager, Reis and Rayyet , 
1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

( Incorporated under Act yi of 1883.) 


OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany are : — (1) the eref.tion and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style ot comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful aud correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination from it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all bonks and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00, 
000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIVIDEND.— From the very nature of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account here of our probahle income 
and expenditure in the future, but we can un- 
hesitatingly promise our subscribers as high an 
average dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stork Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

INTEREST.— Purchasers of shares in our 
Company, paying for them in full on or before 
the first of March next, shall be entitled to 
receive interest on the amount of their shares 
until the Theatre is in exact working order. 
The interest will run from the date of such 
purchase. 

BONUS.— They shall also get bonus in the 
shape of certain free tickets of admission to 
the Theatre (particulars about which will, here- 
after, he supplied on application). Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of priority 
in purchase and payment. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Cbunder 
Mookeijec (Chairman), Piincipal Krishnakamal 
Bhuttachaiyya, Balm Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar Niiyanandn 
Singha, Balm Nilambar Mookcijee, M.A., H.L., 
late of Cashmere, aud four others. 

BAN KERS.— The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babu Kedar 
Nath Bose, It A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY.— no, College Street, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which Con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support fiom 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, aie our piincipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Muluraja Joiindro Mohan Tagore, 

„ Naieudra Krishna, 

„ Dmgacharan Law, 

Sit Rimes Chandia Mitra, * 

Justice Chandia Madliub Ghosh, 

„ Gnrudas Baneiji, 

Hon’ble Dr. Rashbehari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandia Banerjee, Senior Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadanandn Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Babu Chandra Nath Bnse,M.A.,U.L,, 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, 

Rahindra Nath Tagoie, Esq., 

Babu Ktinja Behan Mallik, of Pnsta, 

Babu Chamli Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 
Ray Yotindra Nath Chaudhuri, of the Munshi 
family, Tulci, M.A., B.L., 

Dr. Trailnkya NatN Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Siirampur Municipality, 
Babu Chamli Das Ghosh, M.A., H.L., 

Officiating Sub-Divisional Officer, Siiiampitr, 
Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pathmiaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

I>r. Nil Ratan Saikar, (M.A., M.U., &C.), 

Ray Bankim Chandra Chatteiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Rnmanath Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashier for the above Company. 
Security Rs. 2,500. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch fn the World. 

All onr Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

:p:bi 6 :ej bs. e-s. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
pi event variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 


11 IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF* 

All who safer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Care Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 


£s. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacote says “ A watch maker valufed it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says:— 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEBY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. p. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— -“A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatest attention to every kind 
of lepaiis, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful woikmen foi onr jobbing dept., 
our charges ate based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Water bury Watch Depot., 
37, M usjidbai i-sti eet, Calcutta. 
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The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at t Re. each. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet& Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OBTAINED 

Thirty-three Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 1S86; where not a single case of 
illness occurred amongst the native artisans 
there employed, 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade . 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her MajeS' 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &c. 

Agents DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 
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rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 

Special rates for Contracts. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE FIRST KISS. 

BY MISS M. J. E. KNOX. 

“Nay, ask me not— how could I bring 
My lips to rest on manhood’s brow ? 

A maiden may not lightly fling 
Her timid nature off— and thou, 

Caressed as thou art wont to be, 

What were a kiss of mine to thee ? 

“And thou wouldst think that I had pressed 
Another cheek as soon as thine, 

Should I allow my lips to rest 

(Even lightly as on hallowed shrine 
The trembling lips of devotee) 

On thine, as pledge of love to thee.” 

But then some words of gentle sound 
Were whispered to the maiden’s heart ; 
She could not bear his love to wound— 

The hour had come when they must part ; 
And she was young and fond and true ; 
What could the gentle maiden do ? 

The spell is broken— she has laid 

Her trembling lips against his cheek ; 

On hers there is a deeper shade 
# Of crimson, but she does not speak ; 

Her voice is hushed— her voice is still — 

’T is given, half without her will ! 


NOT ALONE ON THE WIDE SEA * 

BY JAMltS T. FIELDS. 

WE were crowded in the cabin, 

Not a soul would dare to sleep, 

It was midnight on the waters, 

And a storm was on the deep. 

* 

T is a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered in the blast, 

And to hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “Cut away the mast ! ” 


So, we shuddered there in sdence, 

Tm ' mill his breath, 
i Ie th|i|lptigry sea was roaring, 
And the breakers talked with Death. 


As thus we sat in darkness, 

Each one bbsy it* his prayers, 

“ We are lost ! * the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 

* A ballad from Poems. By James T , Fields. 


But his little daughter whispered, 

As she took his icy hand, 

“Is n’t God upon the ocean, 

Just the same as on the land ? ” 

Then we kissed the little maiden, 

And we spoke in better cheer, 

And we anchored safe in harbour 
When the morn was shining clear. 

IN TIME TO COME. 

The flowers are dead that made a summer splendour 
By wayside nooks and on the sunny hill, 

And with regret these hearts of ours grow tender 
As sometime all hearts will. 

Wc loved the blossoms, for they helped to brighten 
The lives so dark with wearying toil and care, 

As hopes and dreams for ever help to lighten 
The heavy loads we bear. 

How like the flowers, whose transient life is ended, 

The hopes and dreams are that for one brief hour, 

Make the glad heart a garden bright and splendid 
About love’s latticed bower. 

One little hour of almost peifect pleasure, 

A foretaste of the happiness to come, 

Then sudden frost— the gaulen yields its treasure, 

And stands in sorrow, dumb. 

Oh, listen, l.cart ! The flower may lose its glory 
Beneath the touch of fiost, but does not die, 

In spring it will repeat the old, sweet story 
Of God’s dear by and by. 

In heaven, if never here, the hopes we dieiish — 

The flowei s of human lives we count as lost, 

Will live again. Such beauty cannot perish ; 

And heaven has no fiost. 

Eiikn E. Rkxford. 

Holloway's Pi Its and Ointment .— The most effectual Cure for Gout 
and Rheumatism.— A frequent cause of these complaints is the in- 
flammatory state of the blood, attended with ba^l digestion, lassitude, 
and great debility, showing the want of a proper circulation of the 
fluid, and that impurity of the blood greatfy aggravates these disorders. 
Holloway’s Pills are of so purifying a nature that a fevv doses taken in 
time are an effectual preventive against gout and rheumatism, but any- 
one that has an attack of cither should use Holloway’* Ointment also, 
the powerful properties of which, combined with the effects of the Pills, 
ensure a certain cure. The Ointment should be thoroughly rubbed in- 
to the parts affected at least twice a day, after they have been sufficient- 
ly fomented with warm water to open the pores to facilitate the intro- 
duction of the Ointment to the glands. * 


■ requested to remit by postal modey orders, if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
is it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 


Subscribers in the country are \ 
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News and. Our Comments. 


Today the Doorga Pooja begins at all the great houses. 
October at lesser ones. On the 8th and 9th universally. 


On the 3rd 


The state-recognised Doorga and Luckhi Pooja holidays commence this 
year on and from* Thursday the 8th October and end on Monday the 
jyth October, the four grand days of the grand Pooja beginning with 
Saturday the 10th. The Custom House will not observe any close holi- 
day. It will be absolutely dosed only on Sundays, the nth and i8th 
October. On the 8th, yth, 14th, 15th, 16th and 19th, it will be 
open, with its Treasury, during the usual hours for transaction of 
all business. On the remaining days, the loth, 12th, 13th and 
17th October, the public holidays under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, 1881, only the Tieasmy will be closed, the Custom House being 
opened on notice given, free of charge, from if A. M. to 12 noon, 
for entering or clearing any vessel that it may he required so to enter 
or clear, and for the issue of bills-of-cntty or shipping bills covering 
free goods from or to the same. 

The Comptroller-General too has notified that the Public Debt Office, 
the Government Savings Bank and the Government Account Depart 
inent at the Bank of Bengal, will be open for the transaction of 
business, and for the receipt and payment of money on Government 
account, as also the Paper Currency Office at Calcutta and the 
Comptioller-Gcneral’s Office, on the 8th, 9th, 14th, 15th, 1 6th and 19th 
October. 

The Bengal notification dated 2nd December 1890, allows the 
closing of the offices of the Collector of Customs, the Shipping 
Master, the Registrar of Assurances, the Collector of Stamp Revenue, 
the Stamping Department of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Stamps, all of Calcutta, and the Salt Row.tnnah and Opium Sale 
Departments of the Boaid of Revenue, on only the four public holidays 
— the 10th, 1 2th, 13th and 17th October. 

*** 

Dr. Johnson was of opinion that no one could get intoxicated on 
claret, though several people brought on dropsy in tiying to get drunk 
on it. It is now reported that in Paris a woman has disproved the 
doctor. She not only proved that she could be drunk but also killed 
herself with claret. She had swallowed no less than H2 litres (about 
24# gallons) in less than a week. 

* 

* * 

In consideration of his excellent service when he was British Agent 
at Kabul, Sirdar Bahadoor Mil 7a Ata walla Khan has been cieated a 
Raj 'A. And why not Nawab / 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Englishman says that a native, innocent of 
the deposit of snow in the Himalayas, told him early in the season 
that the rains would be scanty. His ground was the locusts. He had 
observed that they were the precursor of the scan tty of 1872-73. He 
adds : — 

‘‘The Orissa famine which occurred about the year 1S6 and in which 
much scat city was felt here, was muiked in sporting annals as a 
wonderful quail year. One put quail out of eveiy copse of grass, and 
the bags made of them were most unusual. No doubt the unusual 
season id their own countiy had dtiveu them to Bengal, 

He concludes with the information that Mr. Riley, the head of the 
Bureau of Agriculture in the United States, says that flights of 
locusts recur at periods of 13 and 17 years. 

• • 

Covindadasa Durgakund, Benares, writes, in Tuesday’s Indian Daily 
A\'wSy a sensible and most interesting letter. He exposes the un- 
wisdom and ignorance of a Bengali correspondent of tire same journal, 
who had asserted that thfe custom of stone throwing on a certain day 
in the year is a beastly amusetaent and that it was confined to the 
Deccan and known in no other part of the country. He speaks from 
peison.il knowledge when he says that 

“ In Benares the practice flourishes in its pristine vigour and in de- 
fiance of all law. This last Gonesh Chaturthiy the Magistrate pro- 
claimed by beat of drum that anyone found indulging in this reprehen- 
sible piaci ice would be prosecuted, but apparently nothing came of it, 
the smne-ih rowing continuing as vigorously as ever, and the Police 
weie imwlieie to be seen, according to their wont. The superstition 
connected with this rather dangerous development of an old practice 
is a veiy queer one. The superstition is that if any one happens to 


Shree Krishna having been accused of the theft of a jewel belonging 
to Shatrajit, which is reported to have been given him by the Sun 
himself, after having looked on the Moon of the 4th 1 . To obviate the 
risk of having such a serious criminal charge brought against one it i9 
prescribed that one purifies oneself of the sin of looking on the Moon 
on that particular night by throwing sweetmeats on the passers-by and 
that practice has degenerated into stone-throwing in these rather hard 
times.” 

The other point is matter of opinion. We suppose most men will 
be found to be of his own way of looking at the old custom, to wit 

“ I don’t think the old practice was after all so very reprehensible ; 
as far .19 l have been able to m ike out it must have been a rather 
feeble imitation of the Roman Carnival— I don’t mean to suggest by 
this that the practice was actually copied from the Italians— in which 
flowers and bonbons are freely pelted by the people at each other.” 

# 

« * 

The deposed Maharaja of Keonjtir has, we see, petitioned the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. We have not seen his petition, but the Maharaja 
has all along borne so exceptionally high a character, that the responsi- 
bility lies with Government to convince the public that a great wrong 
has not been committed on the native ruler and people of Keonjur. 

We strongly suspect— not without excellent reasons— that such has* 
been the case. We are glad that the Indian Daily News has takeo 
up the subject. There is little danger of its being spoiled by nnnsenser 
or exaggeration of interested imperspicacity, or bulked by official wrong 
doers. 

*% 

OUR contemporary has begun well. By way of fitting introduction,, 
the editor relates his personal experience of officialism in such matters. 

His illustration indped comes pat in, drawn as it is from the adminis- 
tration of the same group of principalities towards the South- weftt 
Frontier «»f the Province : — 

* 

Some years ago we had occasion to look into a case in connection 
with the mahals ; and we brought the subject to the notice of the 
Go eminent of Bengal. Sir Rivers Thompson went to Onssa intend- 
ing no doubt to make peisonal inquiries. But he was very ill and 
really not m a position to do so. He accepted and approved whatever 
was plarrd befme lum. We felt convinced that Sir Rivers was wrong, 
and gave reasons for it to Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Private 
Secretaiy to the Viceiov, and asked fa r a real investigation. In the 
letter we said that we never saw a man mo*r like clay in the hand* 
of the potter than was Sir Rivers Thompson in the hands of his 
uhordinates. Sir Donald asked if we had any objection to our Irilrr 
being sent to Sn Rivers, and we replied that ive bad not the slighiest. 

Sir Rivets asked us to Belvpdere, and we so far satisfied him of the 
position that we took, and that be had failed to lecogmsr, that he 
said ‘ you had better see the Chief Secietary.’ We saw Mr. Peacock 
and at fiist he treated us most cavalierly, demanding to know by 
what authority we appeared in the matter, and practically, and almost 
as bluntly, intimated that we had better ‘mind our own business’ 
We happened to be in a position to convince him that \vc could if 
need be, go beyond the Lieutenant-Governor, to say nothing of his 
Sect et ary ; and he changed his tone at once. At the same time he 
expressed his absolute conviction, nay even his knowledge, that we 
ueie wiong in our contentions. * Metcalfe had done this, and So- 
and-so the other : and we had only been imposed upon by some 
people down theie, &r.’ We asked him one question, gave him one 
item of information, and what was the result ? Some further inquity 
took place on the lines we had indicated, and Sir Riveis at length 
confessed that ive had been right all through !" 

But to no purpose, however. The wrong lemained all the same, and 
has not, we believe, been rectified to this day. Officialism is as shame- 
less as it is iricsistiblc. The Editor of the Indian Daily News as 1 
an Englishman may well speak tendeily of Bi itisli functionaries, hut 
what do the people think of Chiistian gentlemen who stick to their 
posts for the pelf leaving the duties to their irresponsible subordinates? 
We shall never forget the indignation of one of the family of the 
Chief refei red to in the above passage, who was for some years here 
to sue for the integrity of the Raj, who was kicked from pillar to post 
and from post to pillar, tantalised with false hopes— amused with idle 
promises 1 

**# 

Thf. Government of India, in the H o mc DftpAfl tnent,' hays, jnocUfied 
the Rules for regulating appointment* 

3rd July and No, 39/2970-84, dated 13th November 1888, thus:— 

“In modification of the rules for the legulatinn of appoint merlin 
the Secretariat Clerical Service of the Government of India and attach- 
ed offices published with the Notification of the 31 d July 1 888, and 
m continuation of the Resolution of the 13th November 1888, tj>e 
Governor General in Council is pleased to diiect that those rtd*$ 
shall not apply to classes VII (Rs. 50-75), VIII ;Rs. 35—50) and IX 
(Rs. 25—35) of appointments in the Statistical Binnch, and to clatse* 
IX (Rs, 25—35) and X (Rs. 20—25) in the General Branch, of the 
Department of Finance and Commerce. That Department will also 
have authority to recruit without reference to the tides in the case 


look on the moon on that particulartiight he will be accused of theft, of appointments in class VI II (Rs, 35—50) in it* General Branch at 
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any time when it considers it necessary to do so, but ordinarily recuit- 
ment to that class will be from passed candidates. No clerk other 
than a passed candidate who enters the classes now exempted from 
the operation of the rules after the date of this Resolution sh dl be 
eligible for promotion to the classes above class VII in the Statistical 
and class VIII in the Genet ul Ur mch, except in accordance with title 
12 of the Rules of the 3rd July 1888/’ 

* • 

• * 

THE Lieutenant Governor of Bengal again goes into camp on Monday, 
the 26th October. This time Sir Charles Elliott tours in liehar. He 
visits Durbhunga, Bettiah and Himva, and returns to Calcutta on 

Sunday, the 6th December. We miss Dumraon in the programme. 

* 

• • 

IN an appeal before the Madras Chief Justice and Mr. Justice 
Shephard, wherein a revenue classifier, guilty of an offence, was 
prosecuted under the Indian Penal Code, Sir Aithtir Collins remat ked 
that, instead of seeing them punished departmental^, people in this 
country were in a great hurry to biing oftkeis under the Penal Code. 

Sir Arthur might have added with equal (111th that, if the heads of 
offices in India ever dispose of cases departmental^, they dismiss the 
poor fellows outright, howsoever long or meritoi toils their seivice. 

IN a case of grievous hurt, Mr. Hamilton, one of the Bombay town 
magistrates, sentenced a Mahomedan to two years’ rigorous imprison- 
ment. The punitive jurisdiction of the court extends no farther. 
Still the Government were not satisfied. The case was a bad one. 
That is, it is not an ordinary gtievous huit. The accused was charged 
with cutting off his wife’s nose. Afresh Englishman like Lord Harris 
must have been shocked at the baibaiity and thought that, if a fellow is 
guilty of such unmanly wantonness, he deserves all the punishment that 
the law provides for the offence. If the magistrate had no power to 
award the full measure, he need not have tried the case but should have 
sent it up to the High Court. As Mr. Hamilton had not exercised his 
discretion in this behalf, the Government sought to remedy the effects 
of his action, as far as they were allowed to do under the law. Appli- 
cation was made to the High Court. Luckily the Court showed a dis- 
position to take the matter up. The question of jurisdiction was argued 
before Justices Jardme and Parsons. For the prisoner it was con- 
tended that the Presidency Magistrate having been within his tight 
in all that he had done, the High Court could not quash the conviction 
and order a committal to the sessions. The Judges have decided 
otherwise. They have quashed the conviction and sentence and directed 
the magistrate to commit the prisoner to the sessions. 

The intei pretalion by this Bench of the extraoidinary powers of the 
High Couit is most liberal. According to it, an inadequate punish 
ment is a giave impioprirty which the tevistonal jurisdiction is intend 
cdtoiemedy. It was no jiiblilicalion for a magistrate that he iva > 
competent to tiy a p irticiilat case, unless lie was m a position to awaid 
adequate punishment. 

• * 

The Muni^ip il Council of Colombo assessed the house of the Rcvd. 
C. Mmniei, Pmeuiatoi of the Aich-dioc:c->e ot Colombo, at Rs. 1,450, 
while the ownet lei it to one Allis Appoo at R.->. 720 and the tenant sub- 
jet it m pints at 11 average of R>. 888 per annum. The District Judge 
being called on to decide, the question tinned whether the gios^ 
aniiu.il value is me amount of tent which 15 obtained by the ptopimtor 
from ins imiimdi. ile tenant for the premises rented out to him as a 
whole, or the amount wjnch the tenant gets by sub-letting the 
piemises - divided into small holdings to lus tenants. Judge Owen 
Morgan decided that the gross annual value is what the pinpuctm 
and not the immediate lessee denves, being a fair and leasonable 
lent for the pi mimes, unless it can he shewn that the pioptietor and 
his lessee connived (.allusively to put a small rental on the premises 
in order to dcfi.aid the Municipal Gunn il, and share the profits 
which the tenant might make by sub-lettmg the pieiimes. 

In Calcutta, under the last Act, the municipality assesses a tenanted 
house at its rental, ?ss an allowance of loper cent for repaiis, &c. The 


The Alligaih begging deputation, under the leadership of Sir Ahmed 
Khan, has bagged a respectable sum at Hyderabad. The Nizam has 
doubled his monthly grant to the Anglo-Otiental College of the Syed, 
raising it to Biitish Rupees two thousand. 

*** 

FOR defiling an idol by putting imuid its nefk a pair of old slippers, 
the second class Magistrate of Hat nr convicted and sentenced a 
native to two months’ rigorous impiisonment. On appeal, the Head 
Assistant Magistrate of Salem, following reitain lutings, of 18S5, 
of the Madias High Court, quashed the conviction and released 
the prisoner. Those rulings, he argued, precluded the assumption 
of criminality 111 the act of the piisonci, adding his own reason that 
in the piesent case there was not even a differ ence of caste or sect. 
The case went up higher still and has been icmanded by the Madias 
High Couit --the Chief Justice and Mi. Justice Siiephaid - to the 
Lower Appellate Court to be ie-heaul. Mr. Justice Mutlitisuwmy 
Iyer had defined defilement as reudeung matetially or virtually 
impure or tendeung impiue to the accused's knowledge, accord- 
ing to the recognized usage of the institution, as an object of 
worship. Mr. Justice Tinker had interpreted the law differently. 
His opinion was that the law lias used the word in its pumary 
signification of making unclean, icndeiing foul or dirty, and it has 
nothing to do with cciemomal or litual. It was, besides, not intend- 
ed to make timnnally punishable under the general law bieachcs 
of 1 itualistic observance committed by persons of any one ciced 

against the canons of their own faith, 

« 

# # 

In the Bohemian Exposition at Bubentscli, near Prague, on June 16, 
a baloon, after having ascended vciy high, was seen to come down 
lapidly. The vast crowd of spectators soon learnt to their great honor 
that the baloon had split from top to bottom and the occupants of the 
basket were clinging to the shreds of the bladder, tiying to fotm a 
sort of parachute to telard the fall. In its descent, it passed over 
the chimney of an non foundry, and took (ire. But Lieutenant Wan- 
drusch spuing quickly on the roof of the building and helped his 
comrades out. So they avoided the double danger by their pluck 
and good luck. The workmen of the factoiy extinguished the. fire and 
threw the lcmains of the baloon on the ground, to be divided amongst 
thousands of people who kept them as souvenirs of the wondeiftil 
deliverance of these biave men. 

Such ruptures 111 balonns occasionally happen, but they aie not 
necessatily fatal to the ndeis. Wlnm, in i.T.S, G. Tissandirr with M. 
Dumof a 1 -! endu'd in the Neptune fium 1 *ai 1 -», it btiijl* and acted like 
a p.na<h'M» j , and all ucue saved. 

* • 

* « 

S\ in Gil i:\’iu it A< It \ t* ) 1 V • a yaung mail inn rely t wmtvfi ve nld. 

| He 1 ana 1 1 • . 1 - , • * 1 l»v ci.ift, who make-, In. poor living 1 >\ 'listing 
j hfU"-.. upc, aud oiliei .Ms-* miking bold gue s-’s into fu'im y Tiled of 
j • ,’i/m ; at st u , and follow in;; j>l nut, to find out then mil in n* o on the 
! hu") and foitune. <q In, • lieiuel r -, In* ( 111:1* to lo.i]< w itli kmuly eye 

j nn a \ run r nntiou <4 tw^ntuso, a K 1 v » * 1 h 1 widow in hi, quurler, 

I [Hi tpstitaf'' by the death «d Imr hu dram!, with thiee < h:i lien to 
uppoit. One day he smpnse.l her by knrukmg at Inu dooi, 

piofc.snig to have I tllowed pov-ihly with tin' In ip of hr. I", mods 

of the fit niaumnt on high the tian , of a v r i,ilm to her mom. ’To 
dr.ahua 1 so loimid di’-* a iif.qhb.nir of a ,ir,pn mu so de;pad:tig 
to Imr, and 10 i h it imr iepnt.it. m, she opened the dom I lie 
v minted Impel' 01 of the Purity G ). u*ty di. ovomd a 111. lie’, i:c--t. 
dheie vv l. not .1 mome •'nun;; Out. indy, imvmtor iv r i found 

But no mitt'U Then! um mo* m In, soul. Il<* had doijblh > L - hmg 
medil ated 00 the lonely pour widow end deenh d that it v. ,.s high 
time the ten.i of hru mi.eiy should lie determined. She wanted an 
occasional vi ator, he v as lonvmced, and lie proceeded to embody 
and ptodiice that visitor out of Ins moral consciousnevi. Who 
could be a m-ne desirable visitor than the astrologer lnmself? 
j Circumstances favoimng, he might make the goodm < foi the nonce. 


law, however, is unusually harsh on residential houses, the assessment So hiving found hnnseif in, on picldiee of executing the search- 
on such being 5 per cent, on the sum obtained by adding the estimated wanaiit from his own authonty, he was in no huny to leave, 
present cost of building the house, less a icasonable amount to be lie sat. himself down and, like a learned m m, fell to reading some 
deducted on account of depreciation, if any, to the estimated value paper he found theue. What paper it was doe 1 ' not appear, but it seems 
of the land with the house as part of the same premises, the value to haze acted on the good fellow as an aplnndisiar, for he soon afier 
of the land not i. eluding the value of any machinery theteon. There spuing a mine and kissed her. The unsympathetic woman mis- 
is no allowance for repairs or other expenses necessary to maintain uuddstood her humane visitor. She resented his touch as an aflfmnt, 
the house, raised an outcry and, in due coutse, charged him wqh aimmal assault. 
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The case came before the Deputy Magistrate of Alipore, Moulvi Abdul 
Jubbar. That officer enquired into the matter, and, notwithstanding 
that the complainant was subsequently willing to drop the case, con- 
victed Achaijee and sentenced him to three months* rigorous imprison- 
ment. On appeal, the District Judge reduced the sentence to one month. 
The ic was a further appeal to the High Cqprt. Mr. M. Chose argued 
that, from the peculiar circumstances of the case, the offence of 
criminal trespass could not lie. The Vacation Judges refused to 
interfere, holding that it was in evidence that an indecent assault 
had been made on the woman, and that the offence had been clearly 
established. 

V% 

In another case, in which a native vakeel appeared in an appeal 
against sentences of various small terms of imprisonment on four 
Mahomcdans by a Bruch of Honorary Magistrates of Calcutta, Mr. 
Justice Ueverley remarked that “it was altogether absurd for a pleader 
to appeal in such cases where the offence had been so clearly made 
out. It had apparently been very carefully dealt with by the Magis- 
trates, and it was not to be inferred that because they were Honorary 
Magistrates they could not sift evidence in such trivial cases.” 

M. Alt AGO, who is the doyen of French Ambassadors, is 70 years old ; 
M. Waddington, 65 ; M. Left by re, fo ; M. Rmistan, 58 ; M. M. Decrais, 
53; M. de Montebello, 53, M. IJerbette, 52; M. Billot, 50; M. 
Cambot), 48. 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 

Our Own News. 

The loss caused by the floods in Southern Spain L estimated at one 
million stalling. Up to the 20th September, no less than than 1,780 
bodies, victims of the floods weie buried in the town of Consuegia. 

Germany and France ate beginning to be fi lends. A German Opera 
—Wagner’s “ Lohengrin”— is being enacted at the Paris Opeia House. 
The first night was on the 17th September. It was successfully 
played before an immense audience. An uproanous ciowd had 
assembled outside the building who shouted down the name of the com- 
poser and cheered frantically lot Alsace-Lorraine. There weie scuffles 
between the police and the mob. There weie over a thousand 
arrests, and of these only fifty were detained. At the second perform- 
ance of the opera, there was some slight hooting among a portion 
of the audience, and noisy cinwds outside gave some work to the 
police, who at rested about a bundled and dispersed the mob without 
an) thing more serious. A Beilin decree has slackened the restrictions 
on the entiy of foreigners to Alsace and Lotuiine. Only foreign 
mditaiy men ate icqmred to produce passports. 

So f <if c o good. The hate that would taboo the wisdom and knowledge* 
tb ,J M'iriue and ideas, the literature and arts, of other nations, is 
utterly 11 rational. It starves itself in malice aforethought. Ami then, 
m these days, lor any people to boyeot the genius of the Fatheiland, 
is simply a policy of national intelleciu.il suicide. Not Fiance herself 
can alfoid to indulge in such a puerile pastime for any length, without 
set ions consequences to hei morale. We aie glad, theiefore, to see 
her returning to her better consciousness and evincing a disposition 
to appreciate the creations of German Ait. Great as Germany is 
in many departments, in none— not even in metaphysics 01 philology 
— is she greater than in Music. 

We wish we could see in the incidents above related any prospect, 
however remote, of a toWable uupptoJiement between the two nations. 
Theic is none. They must remain dogs and cats to the end of the 
chapter. The one can not forgive and the other can not trust. They 
must fight. The sooner the better, perhaps— for all. 

As a sign of the Francophile tendencies of the Poite, the Sultan has 
conferred the Grand Cordon of the Ostnanlie on M. Ribot, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and presented the Order of Chefkat to 
Madame Carnot. 

1 HK Pope held at St. Peter's a recejJfion of an enormous host of pilgrims, 
all French workmen. His Holiness addtessed them long and eloquent- 


ly on the Labour Question, saying that it could not be solved without 
the aid of the Church, and enjoining on them the necessity of practis- 
ing diligence, docility, and thrift, of attending to the religious educa- 
tion of childien, and of the avoidance of all foims of socialism, 
urging, at the same time, the formation of labour unions under the 
direction of BisHops. 

Ex-President Balmaceda wno brought on the Chilian revolt had 
been hiding himself at the Argentine Legation in Santiago, where he 
blew out his brains on the 19th September. 

Sir James Fergusson, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has been 
appointed Postmaster General. Messrs J. M. Maclean and G. Curzon 
are said to be in the running for the Under-Secretaryship. A keen 
contest is expected over the re-election of Sir James Fergusson. 


The Novos/i explains that Russia is already too extensive to covet 
India, but holds out the threat that Russia would undertake the 
entei prise in retaliation for British hostility in Europe. The journal 
theiefore advises Great Britain to enter into a definite agreement with 
Russia. 

The India Office has sanctioned a grant of ,£5,000 to the Imperial 
Institute, to be paid by five annual instalments of ,£1,000 each. 


The eyes of Europe and America are now centred on China. Great Bri- 
tain, Fiance, Germany and the United States have combined to lake joint 
measures for the protection of their subjects fioin riots in that county, 
and to pui sue there, besides, a policy of watchful naval maiueuvres — 
whatever that may mean, Later telegrams speak of a general rebel- 
lion along the valley of the Yangtsc, concentration of wai vessels at 
Shanghai, which is in danger, the despatch of three war ships to 
Wuchang, and the discoveiy of a plot among the Chinese employ h to 
seue the Aisenal. China has assured France of everything needful 
being done to protect the lives and property of foreign residents. 


The Foreign Department of the Government of India thus notifies in 
th 0 Gazette of India of the lytli September, 1891, the permanent 
occupation of Manipur : — 

“The 18th September, 1S91. 

No. 1862-E. — With reference to the Notification in the Gazette of 
India^ No. 1700- K., dated the 2 1 st August 1891, regaiclmg the legiant 
of the Manipur State, it is hereby notified that lire Govemm-Geueial 
in Council has selected Chura Grand, son of ChovvOi Yaima, and great- 
grandson of Raja Nai Singh ol Manipur, to be Raja <*l Manipur. 

Trie Sonail given to Chura Chaud is published for general informa- 
tion. 

Sattoii 

The Governor-General in Council lias been pleased to select you, 
Chura Guild, sou of Lhowbi Yaima, to be Chief of the Manipur Slate , 
and you are hereby gianted the title of Raja of Manipur, and a salute 
of eleven guns. 

The ChieGhip of the Manipur State and the title and salute will be 
hereditary in your family ; and will descend in the direct hire by pnmo- 
gruinue, provided that in each case the succession is approved by the 
Government of India. 

An annual tribute, the amount of which will be determined hereafter, 
will be paid by you and your successors to the British Government. 

Further you aie informed that the permanence of the grant conveyed 
by this StWdd will depend upon the ready fulfilment by you and your 
successors of ail oiders given by the Binisri Government with legard 
to the administration of your teintor ies, the control of the hill tribes 
dependent upon Manipur, the composition of the armed forces of the 
Slate, and any other matters in which the British Government may 
be pleased to intervene. Be assured that so long as your house is 
loyal to the Crown and faithful to the conditions of this Sanad you 
and your successors will enjoy the favour and protection of the British 
Government. 

II. M. Durand, 

Secretary to the Government of India.” 

The present sanad cancels all previous treaties. It creates a new 
State altogether. And it places that State on a new basis more favor- 
able to security and order in the distant future. We say distant future, 
foi, just now and for years to come, the guarantee of those essentials 
of prosperity is the British occupation. In New Manipur, the sanad 
removes the chief source of revolution and anarchy, by laying down a 
simple rule of succession— a rule which has been the cherished object 
of not only all States and Chiefships but also of all landlords ambitious 
of founding houses, even in this land wedded to minute division. One 
important omission we remark. We are not sure that the regrant 
secures to Manipur the right of adoption, which— thanks to our lament- 
ed friend Robert Knight— was assured by Lord Canning to the 
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Native Princes after the mutinies, and which was enjoyed by Old 
Manipur. It seems that the English rule of primogeniture is to 
prevail in the succession of the Manipur State, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Government of India. 


THE State prosecution of the Bangabasi is virtually *ended. The ac- 
cused— Jogendra Chandra Bose, proprietor, Krishna Chandra Baner- 
jee, editor, Brojoraj B.inerjee, manager, and Arunodoy Roy, printer 
and publisher, apologised to the Bengal Government, disclaiming 
the remotest intention of exciting disaffection by the. articles ob- 
jected to, but admitting that their language is intemperate, disrespect- 
ful and unjustifiable. Pledging themselves not to be bad boys again, 
they threw themselves unreservedly on the mercy of the Crown. The 
Lieutenant-Governor recommended to the Government of India the 
withdrawal of the prosecution. Sir Charles Elliott believed that the 
object of the prosecution— the ascertainment of the sufficiency of the 
law for punishment of seditious wiitings — was attained, the law was 
vindicated and that the trial was a sufficient warning to editors against 
lapsing into sedition. The Goyernment of India have accepted the 
recommendation and are not desirous of pressing the matter further 
against these defendants. This early announcement of the decision 
of Government adds to the gracefulness of the course adopted. The 
fiangabasi people will be free to join in the meriiment of the Poojas, 
and we wish them the joy of the season. Doorga be blessed ! 


THE Lieutenant-Governor says that “ there can be no reasonable 
doubt that a majority of the jury, in the proportion of 7 to 2, were in 
fa*ror of conviction.” In that case, the Chief Justice is to be thanked 
for allowing the accused the present opportunity of seeking for mercy 
which has been granted. 


FOR all that, the trial is still pending, and until a nolle prosequi is 
entered, the public has no right, as the practice still stands, to com- 
ment on the case. 


It is a fact worthy of note that, in Europe, the best men generally 
teinain unmarried to the end of their lives. Newton, Locke, Pope, Hume, 
Gibbon, Cowper, Gray, Macaulay and De Quincey, and scores of others, 
were never married. And yet they were not, on that account, above 
the general— if you will, the vulgar— need. The fret of temper itself 
disclosed the flutter of the heart within. The late John Stuart Mill 
passed the best years of his life in “ single blessedness ” and made 
old Mrs. Taylor his mate when he was almost on the veige of his 
grave. His Gooroo, Comte’s tenderness fur the lady whom he canon- 
ised and set up as the Mother of the Faithful, is confessed. The 
case of the female genius, George Eliot, is a still mote touching testi- 
mony to the supiernacy of Natuie. Notwithstanding all, the disin- 
clination to the inairiage bond is as strong as ever, pei baps stronger. 
Various explanations may be suggested to account for the pheno- 
menon. 'fo us, it seems that it is due, in some measure at least, to 
the fact that the leally great men in the domain of science and liter- 
ature cannot possibly stoop to the frivolities by which alone female 
heat is can be won. In this view, we cannot but be thankful to our 
ancient legislator who left the regulation of mfttmnonial affairs 
amongst Hindus eutuely in the hands of their parents. 

* 

GOETIIE is not only a poet but a man of science as well. He was 
indeed* an encyclopedist— a student who cultivated evciy kuul of know- 
ledge, His optical researches and speculations aie wcllknown. So 
was his partiality to the biologial sciences. But he was a dis 
cover in anatomy. Such is the announcement of Professor Karl 
Bardeleben of Jena, who will report in detail in the next volume 
of “Goethe Annual” (Goethc-Jahrbuih). Of the thice discovered 
manuscripts, the first is the famous essay on the intermaxillary 
bone, of 1784, announcing Goethe’s discovery of the said bone in 
man, the absence of which had hitherto been regarded as one of 
the main marks which distinguish man from lower animals. There 
are two other unfinished anatomical essays. The one has reference to 
osteology in general, believed by Bardeleben to have been wiitten 
in the summer of 1794, and the other treating of the lower forms of 
animals was written at Bresbau four years before. This last essay 
throws more light on Goethe’s conception of the nature of compara- 
tive anatomy than the first. After all, Bardeleben combats the frequent 


assumption of Goethe being a pre-Darwinian Darwinite. He is of 
opinion “ that the idea of man’s descent from lower animals, of a real 
blood 1 dationship among the latter and between them and man was 
far from him.” 

SIR Charles Elliott takes the opportunity of reviewing the last 
administration report of the Piesidency Division, to pay a handsome 
compliment to the retiring Commissioner. The Resolution almost 
opens with “ His tlumnigh knowledge of the Division and of its wants, 
and his extensive expeiience, are apparent in his leport, which deals 
fully with eveiy subject”, and similarly concludes with “Mr. A. 
Smith’s merits as a painstaking and experienced officer, possessed 
of great knowledge of Bengal administration and of ripe judgment.” 
Only four European and one native officers are singled out for praise 
in the Resolution, namely, Mr. Forbes, Mr. Bolton, Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Baker and Baboo Durgagati Banerjce. As the appointment of the 
last named officer was so hotly assailed by the organs of the Anglo- 
Indian community and the European Service, we are, on public grounds, 
glad to find his name in this connection. Baboo Baneijee has justified 
his selection by Sir Steuart B.iyley as Collector of Calcutta. It is 
matter for satisfaction to the whole native community that Sir Charles 
Elliott is able to say, through his Secretaiy Mr. Backhand, that “The 
total increase in the excise levenue of the Division (Presidency) was 
Rs. 1,33,078, obtained from every exciseable article except rum. The 
increase in Calcutta was over Rs. 1,40,000, attributed to the better 
settlement of shops, larger consumption of licit liquois aud licit ganja 
ancl opium, but there was a decrease in three out of the five districts. 
The licenses issued were 240 less than m the previous year.” 

Or the rupees 23 lacs deposited, at the instance of the jeweller Jacob, 
by the Nizam for the Imperial diamond, Jacob had taken back mpees 
1,77,000 after paying for the stone. Out of this sum, he is charged with 
misappropriating Rs. 1,50,000, which amount was traced to his 
possession in the shape of 15 currency notes of Rs. 10,000 each 
and subsequently adveitised. The Chief Magistrate, on the ap- 
I plication of the prosecution, ordered the accused to deposit in 
court five of these notes, which has been done. But be refused an 
order for the other ten notes, five of which Mr. Border had cashed 
at the Currency office. On Tuesday, the Advocate General obtained 
from the High Court a rule on the Chief Magistrate to shew cause 
why his oiders regarding the notes advertised ancl not deposited should 
not be set aside. Sir duties Paul, while asking for the rule, ex- 
plained that these notes came under the categoty of stolen pioperty. 

It was no argument th.it five of the notes had been changed. 
Their equivalent still continued to be stolen property. Here the 
Indian uuniu.il law assimilated itself with the English. He, 
however, distinguished that ti a pet son should come to know 
that something had been stolen, lie could not deal with that pioperty 
unless he came by it in a bona Ji./e in inner. Mr. Binder, in the 
lower Couit, had claimed a lien on some of the notes. This the 
Advocate Geucial said was no answer to a summons for their pro- 
duction under the Cmmnal Proccduie Code. On Friday, JVJi. M. 
Ghose showed cause against the tide on behalf *of Jacob. Al the 
outset he remaiked that but for the fact that the Advocate Geneinl had 
made the application, lie would have c haiaclei ued it as one of the 
most exttanrdinary and unprecedented applications which any ‘counsel 
had ever made to that Couit. It was in efif.v t to compel the Presi- 
dency Magi »n ale to issue a writ of attachment befoic judgment, a 
proceeding wholly unknown to the cnminal 1 nv of the countiy. 

Mi. Handley’s exp! mation is that he was not sure that section y j, C. 
P. C., gave him power to compel the ptoduclio;) of the pioperty, espet lal- 
ly when Mr. Binder, a solicitor of long standing, had (laimod a lien on 
it, and he would not, under tne circunist mce, send him to jail when 
he refused to pioduce it. Tne chief coustdciMion that guided him 
was that, in case the prosecution succeeded, the Nizam was amply pro- 
tected with the diamond and the Rs. 50,000 in Court. 

The Judges have taken time to consider the judgment 

Tefiri is an obscure little place up in the lulls of the North. Nor 
is its political imp ounce any wise supeiior to its statistical insignifi- 
cance. Of late years, however, it has m ide more noise than its 
capacity for yielding wool would entitle it to make. This is due to the 
pioccedmgs of, or in connection with, a single nondescript family. 
On the death, under most suspicious ciicumstdnces, of Pertab Bah, 
the last Raja, his brother became Regent dating the minority of 
Pet tab’s son. The Regent was accused by the Da wager Rani of 
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receiving a large sum of iponey to save the scapegrace of the family 
referred to above, who stood charged with murder— nay, many 
murders— from the gallows. The Commissioner of Kumaon came to 
enquire and found the Regent guilty. He dismissed him and rewarded 
the informer by putting her at the head of the Rnj. There has 
scarcely been any decent government in Tehri since the death of 
Pcrtab Salt, ^nd now the cup of the people’s misery is full. But 
for fear of the British they might have broken out in revolt. There is 
no depending upon this influence, however, when men are exasperated. 

Snch is the account as it comes to us from all the distance. The 
matter at least is worth proper inquiry. 

BABOO B1BBLEBABBLE. 

You last year or so, famib “ Reis” Saheb, you did not spare the literary 
shortcomings and vices of the Eurasian organ of Southern India. Is 
it just that you should keep your own counsel when the time for praise 
has come? How is it you have not noticed the sentence pronounced 
by the ha stem Guardian or Mr. Caine? The Times of India is more 
appreciative. I see it in that paper as follows : — 

“Incurable in devising clap-trap, ingenious in discovering mare’s 
nests, incorrigible in vilifying (mvernment, Mr. Caine, the inveterate 
notoiiety hunter and father of faddists, has, says the Eastern Guardian , 
had a lasting making set on him as a mutderer— of truth. His 
Excellency Lord Wenlock has given the lie direct to each and all of 
the scurrilous though sensational statements of Tmttis ‘genial ruffian,’ 
and his Excellency’s answer is, as the Madras Mail remat ks, a pul- 
verising one.” 

You see it deserves encouragement. It is evidently the work of a 
student of sentences, if not a master. It is quite artistically construct- 
ed, and there is rhythm and movement and music, of the right sort. 
Surely, there ought to be no jealousy in acknowledging this. Let 
there be no colourable pretext even for complaint that, after bolding 
the lion’s share of Government favor to the exclusion of the poor Poor 
Whites and Eurasians, the Baboos would have the monopoly of genius 
and letters. 

After the exhibitions of inaccuracy, inanity and absurdity of the 
past, this sort of writing introduces us into a new atmosphere. The 
hand evidently has not yet had much practice, nor is the head quite 
mature, but it is the right pen and no mistake. The construction is 
perfect. And the period itself would have been perfect if the wiiter 
had Wen well-supplied hy his treasury. But he has no adequate felicity 
of epithet. “ Incurable in devising clap trap” is not at all luminous. 
Luckily, the next phrase — “ ingenious in discovering mare’s nests 
is ftood and makes up to some extent, but then the third combination 
—“incorrigible in vilifying Government is again contemptible and 
throws back the effort rather upon the region of bathos. 

That is all the exception that ciiticism can take to the passage, 
and it is very little, after all. On the whole, that criticism only estab- 
lishes the general excellence of that bit of eloquence. Let us, there- 
fore, Reis Saheb Bahadoor, heartily congratulate our new brother of the 
pen alid wish hini«all success and health and happiness. 


The Times of India, in noticing a (speaking mildly) noted limb of 
vernacular journalism in this Province, has been swearing at it — un- 
consciously : 

“The Damik of Calcutta, which is but the daily edition of the 
Tangnhasi, which is a weekly paper, contradicts the assertion of the 
Pioneer and another Anglo-Indian journal, that the opinion of the 
majoiity of the special jury in the Eangabast case was for conviction. 
It says that the matter will ever lemam a mystery.” 

There is a misprint somewhere, I am afraid. “What matter 
where if” the print, such as it is, has still a just and useful sense ? 
Some misses are true <iits. The public has lately been reminded of 
the Fiiend of India of Serampore at the beginning of the Muti- 
nies of 1S57, when it published the famous article “ The Centenary 
of Plassey.” Who would have complained if in writing of that journal 
in those days any one had' dropped a letter of its long trailing name 
without making nonsense of it ? Would not all have recognised the 
occurrence as a rare felicity of accident sent by Heaven ? So in the 
present case. If there is a misprint, the “mis” may just as well be 
in the final syllable as in the initial. It stands to reason that if the 
oame is Dam something, not to say Dam\ then the ik is it, and no 
mis-takc. 4 

If lowsie is Lucy, as some volke miscalle it, 

Theu Lucy is lowsie, whatever befall it. 


Saturday , September 26, lSgr. 

TRAINING FOR ZEMINDARI AND MER- 
CANTILE BUSINESS. 

In this country it is of great importance that, in 
the vernacular schools, special arrangements should 
exist^ for training in Zemindary and mercantile 
business. •In Bengal alone, there are no less than 
one hundred thousand landholders, and necessarily 
a much larger number of men in the country ac- 
quire their livelihood by service under Zemindars 
and traders. However valuable general education 
may be to the sons of the big landholders and 
merchants, they can not do without some theo- 
retical knowledge of the special departments in 
which they have to work in after life. The son of 
the Zemindar has very often to manage his own 
estate immediately upon attaining his majority, and, 
without some knowledge previously acquired, he 
finds himself in the embarrassing position of a master 
who has to learn business from his own servant. 
He is either duped, robbed and ruined, or has to 
surrender the management of his affairs uncondition- 
ally to more skilled hands, reducing himself to the 
position of a pensioner, and bringing discredit on his 
vaunted “ high education.” 

As to our merchants and tradesmen, their ignorance 
of the world’s commercial affairs is simply ludicrous. 
There are many among them who are under the 
impression that the large export of indigo and linseed 
from this country, is due to the peculiar constitution of 
Englishmen, which makes these things highly palat- 
able to them as articles of food. In the absence of any 
information as to the circumstances which affect the 
price of exportable commodities, the mercantile spe- 
culations of our countrymen generally partake of the 
character of gambling transactions. Their move- 
ments are usually effected in the darkness of total 
ignorance, the result being that the fortunes of some 
are wrecked for ever or crippled seriously, though the 
ruin or loss could have been easily averted by a care- 
ful calculation from, knowable facts. 

Whatever may be the case with our aristocracy, 
there can be no doubt that the majority of those who 
attend the primary schools desire nothing so much as 
to acquire some knowledge of the business of land 
stewards and mercantile agents. The village head- 
man or shop-keeper, who sends his son to a vernacular 
school, has no higher ambition than to qualify him * 
for service under a Zemindar or a Mohajun. If 
his education qualified him for such service, then 
alone such education would be considered desirable 
by the bulk of the people. 

When Sir George Campbell was the ruler of Ben- 
gal about twenty years ago, he made a special training 
for Zetnindari and trading business a part of the 
course of instruction imparted in the vernacular 
schools. But his scheme failed on account of the 
want of good text books on the subjects at the time. 
The department patronised the work of a writer 
whose knowledge of Zemindari and Mohajuni was 
absolutely nil, and whose style of writing in his 
mother-tongue is such that not a line is intelligible 
or free from lapses in grammar and idiom. Through 
the kindness, however, of the subordinate Hakims of 
the Education Department, the fortunate author went 
on clearing several thousands of rupees every year, 
and it was only about the end of last year that Sir 
Alfred Croft saved the poor students of our vernacular * 
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schools from the imqqitdus, taxation, ,by striking 
off the work from the lower^ primary curriculum. 

Apart from the merits of. that work, it is to 
be observed that mere specimens of account and 
forms of Zemindari documents can not suffice 
to make a really good text book on iemindari or 
niohajani. A book of conveyancing, however valu- 
able to the practical lawyer, never forms a part of 
the curriculum laid down for a law-student. Some 
of the officers connected with the education depart- 
ment complain, that the teachers of our vernacular 
schools are generally ignorant of Zemindari and mer- 
cantile office work, and that it is therefore very difficult 
for them to teach these subjects. The fact, however, 
is that if really good books were placed in their 
hands, they would not experience any difficulty in 
imparting useful instructions to their pupils in 
these branches of study. The work of a confused 
brain confuses teachers as well as students. 

It is generally supposed that a knowledge of the 
mnemonic rules of Suvanker, the famous Indian 
arithmetician, is an essential part of zemindari and 
niohajani book-keeping. And, in fact, the students of 
our vernacular schools are still subjected to the inflic- 
tion of getting by heart these enigmatic formulae. True 
it is that there are some shop-keepers and Zemin- 
difri amlas who are very expert in figure work. But 
it does not therefore follow that the Suvankari system 
is a better one than the arithmetical science which 
is taught in the higher schools. The fact is, that 
the proficiency of native accountants is due not to 
any merit in Suvankar, but to their constant prac- 
tice. Though the Suvankari system is favored by 
our educational authorities, there is, in our opinion, 
no ground whatever for the supposition that it can 
be easily mastered, or that it enables the person 
who has mastered it to be a better accountant than one 
whose knowledge of book-keeping is based on 
arithmetic properly so called. It takes years and 
years for the most industrious and intelligent lad to 
master all the unscientific and enigmatic rules in 
Nava Sisu Bodli. But when the occasion for their 
application arises, the chances are that he forgets 
them altogether, or some words in them do not occur 
to him at the right time and he is quite at sea. In some 
simple cases, the rules of Suvankar prove to be of 
some use. But in all complicated cases, and, especial- 
ly wherfc Suvankari rules do not apply, a knowledge 
of the system is of no use at all. The fact is, that it 
is no system at all, and nothing can be more clumsy 
* than its bhanga chalan and do bhauga chalan. Can 
anything be more absurd than that the simple frac- 
tion Y is represented by a series of figures which 
are equivalent to a complex fraction like the following : 

16 + { 'h~ x To ) + (~4 x To x Tb ) + (:] X ‘T * M x To) ? 

The clumsiness of Suvankari figures for denoting 
such fractions, has been recently emphasized by the 
working of the Land Registration Act of 1876. Ac- 
cording to the time-honored practice of our Col- 
lectorates, the extent of interest of the several co- 
sharers in estates owned by more than one proprietor 
is recorded not in simple fractions but by the marks 
denoting the fixed fractions called annas, gandas, 
cowries, krants, &c. The result in some cases is 
that, whein all the shares are added together, they 
either exceed or fall short of 16 annas. 

The absurdity of teaching Suvankari in our schools 
is soobviouSt that it is hardly necessary to dilate upon 
it further. If there is a sentimental bias among 
the people in favor of ft, it is the duty of our edu- 


cational officers to remove such prejudice. The 
scientific arithmetic which is tahght in our higher 
schools, is not a branch of foreign learning. It is well 
known that it had its origin in India, and the true 
Hindoo patriot has much more reason to be proud 
of it than of Suvankar. 

The training of Zemindars should, as a matter of 
course, include a knowledge of law and zemindaree 
book-keeping. But, above all, their eyes ought to be 
opened to the kind of tricks by which the ruin of 
Zemindars is usually brought about by their amlas, 
priests, relatives and panclergfs. A history of the 
leading families of landholders would be the most 
interesting subject of study for the youth of our 
wealthy classes. There is no such history at pre- 
sent, and even if there were such books it may 
not be considered proper to impart to any class 
of students a knowledge of Zemindari Machia- 
vellism in all its horrid details. But no exception 
can be taken to a book like the Kshilish Jiangsaba/i 
of the late Babu Kartik Chandra Roy, and, if required 
by the authorities, similar books may be brought out 
with respect to the other great families of Bengal land- 
holders, excepting perhaps that of Burdwan, the affairs 
of which cannot be expected to be brought to light in 
the present state of the law relating to defamation. 

The especial training essential to the efficient 
carrying on of trading business, requires not only a 
knowledge of book-keeping but of commercial statis- 
tics, and of the elementary principles of the eco- 
nomical science. These are the branches of technical 
education for which, in our opinion, immediate pro- 
vision ought to be made. 

THE RAMPUR STATE MURDER. 

Till; enquiry into the Rampur murder, under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, was concluded on the 
twelfth day, the 7th September. The enquiring Magistrate, 
subject to the orders of the Local Government, admitted 
the two accused to bail, each on his personal recognizance 
of Rs. 5,000 and two sureties for Rs. 3,000 each. As 
required by the law, the magistrate will make his report 
“to the Government by which he was directed to hold 
the said enquiry.” “ If, upon receipt of such report, such 
Government is of opinion that the accused person ought 
to be given up to the persons making the requisition, it 
may issue a warrant for the custody and removal of such 
person and for his delivery at a place and to a person to 
be named in the warrant." 

Mr. Dillon, for the prosecution, examined fresh witnesses 
on the 7th and 8th days. On the 9th and the 10th, Mr. 
Vansittart, for the defence, cross-examine?!. the witnesses 
for the prosecution. The statements of the two prisoners 
were taken down by the Magistrate. They denied their 
complicity in the murder, contradicting the statements re- 
corded against them, and giving their own explanation of 
the implicating evidence. One witness for the defence 
was examined and cross-examined on the 10th day. The 
next day, four, and the day following, two more, witnesses 
deposed on behalf of the accused. Mr. Vansittart then 
addressed the Magistrate. He was followed in reply by Mr. 
Dillon. Thus the proceedings terminated. 

Mr. Vansittart made a good point, namely, that since the 
Manipur trial, the Extradition Act has become a dead letter 
in Hindustan, as far as extradition to Foreign States therein 
is concerned. For, where the British are paramount there 
can be no foreign sovereign. Whether it be so or not, he 
claimed that his clients be tried— if trial be ordered— as 
Native Indian subjects, in British territory, according to the 
law of the land, with the usual right of appeal. He relied 
for this contention on section 8 of the same Act, which ex- 
tends, subject as to procedure to such modifications as the 
Governor-General in Council may from time to time direct, 
the law relating to offences and to Criminal Procedure for the 
time being in force in British India to all British subjects, 
European and Native, in Native States. If the evidence 
recorded justified any suspicion of the General Azimuddin 
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having beuti the victim of his own overbearing dictatorship, 
at the hands of members of the Regency Council, it would 
be an infamy to hand over British subjects to the same 
Council of Regency. He hoped that political reasons had 
not moved the Local Government. It looks as if it had 
hern dee u led to hang some big man at Rainpur, to ap- 
pease the shade of the murdered General, and that, for 
want of a better, the choice had fallen on a family out of 
Rampur, though of it. lie regretted that he was not 
allowed to prove a counter-charge and to expose the 
real murderers. The counsel then noticed the oppression of 
the Police in working out the case. The Rampur Superin- 
tendent of Police — a courageous man who would not funk 
in time of danger but mijjjjit refuse to help in earning an 
enormous reward of Rs. 15,000 by screening the real 
offenders and prosecuting an innocent family — was sent 
out on leave — to save his life, and a British officer and his 
subordinates put in his place to enquire into the crime. 
If Rampur is a foreign jurisdiction, Mr. Berrill and his 
myrmidons had no business there. The British Police 
started with a strong suspicion, then went in for proof, proof 
failing, they manufactured evidence to prove their theory. 
The reward offered was an incentive to perjury. With such 
a fund it was no difficult task to procure such witnesses as 
Kullan and Wali Mahomed, to whom 15,000 was the same 
as ninety lacs to the magistrate, but who had not the moral 
training nor the early associations nor the traditions that 
safeguard an English gentleman. He pointed out that 
every Pathan soldier whom the murdered General had re- 
placed by a Gurkah was his enemy. All the members of 
Council over whom he dominated as their master might 
have had motive to get rid of him. 

THE WATER WE DRINK. 

| A l.FC'l URE nY DR. RENJAMIN EVERS, CIVIL SURGEON, RAIPUR, C.I\ ] 
Water, as you are aware, covers about five-sevenths of the whole 
area of the earth’s surface ; and we find there the sale water of 
seas and oceans and the fresh water of rivers and lakes. From this 
vast expanse evaporation is constantly taking place and the atmos- 
phere becomes, in consequence, gradually charged with mois- 
ture— -the warmer the air, the greater the quantity of mois- 
ture it is capable of absorbing-— and when this warm air saturated 
with moisture meets a current of cold wind coming across the sea, 
the hitherto invisible vapour becomes chilled and condensed ami 
falls in the form of rain or hail. Where the land is high, as for 
example along the west coast, and where the mountains icar 
their dark cold heads, there the rainfall is heaviest. Thus these 
mountain ranges and their ravines become the watersheds of the 
various streams that fertilise the plains below. Coming straight 
then as it w.rc from hea\en, water falls in all its purity on this 
cat tit to brighten and vivify all natme, and this, as you know, is 
especially manifest in the vegetable world. From the very be- 
ginning, v\ hen, as the M osaie account savs, “the earth was without 
bum and void” until “the sjiiit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters,” water Iras ever been considered an emblem of putiiv ; 
and, as von know very well, all religious teachers among the ancients 
rigidly enforced baths of purification on certain ceremonial occa- 
sioii^aml even in ve.iis subsequent to Moses and Menu, a leather 
greater than eitfler made put ifieation with water a distinct sign 
and bond of union between himself and his followers. “If 
1 wash thee not,” says he, “ thou hast no parr with me,” and the 
Christen rile of' baptism is simply tvpical of an inward spiritual 
thangc, by the outward and visible sign of purification by water, 
and cleanliness in the Christian religion conics next to godliness. 
In no con ntrv in rhe vvoild, perhaps is the desire to seek icligious 
purification bv vvat'r more common than in India. From the 
snow-capped Himalayas to where the waves kiss the feet of Cape 
Comorin, hundreds of pilgtiuis arc to be found painfully toiling 
along the roads to some liver of reputed sanctity, there to wash 
and be cleansed from their sins. The confluences of certain large 
rivers, such as the Jumna and the Ganges at Allahabad and the 
Mahanadi and Pairri -A Rajim, are, as you well know, considered to 
be of special sanctity ; and similailv the sources of rivers, as 
at Moondara in the Sconi District, where the Mcnigunga is first 
seen to trickle, and at Ooimirkuntak where the mighty Ncrbudda 
rbes, an annual gathering of pilgrims takes place— pilgrims who 
muster from all pairs of the country with the one object of wash- 
ing and becoming dean in a religious sense. I cannot refrain here 
from quoting a very poetical description of a river by an old writer. 
“ Behold the babe ! springing from the bowels of mother earth. 
Sec, it is asleep in its moss-girt cradlc-bcd pure as ever vva8 
infant. Soon it crawls over the side of its cradle, its moorland 
nest, a tiny strengthltss thing. The age of progress once begun, 
there is no turning back, and soot# it has grown into the mountain 
brooklet— the jolly, noisy, splashing, dashing, leaping, tumbling, 


boisterous ‘ burn. ’ Anon, as if wearied out sleeping quietly self- 
intoxicated in its own sweet gurgling eddies. Then growing and 
flowing till the brooklet of yesterday is the river of to-day. West- 
ward looms a growing haze, and towards that the river slowly but 
surely is going, like as the waves make to the pebbled shore. Swiftlv 
now, as if confronting a foe, it rolls along, facing the future dark 
though it be prpudly and defiantly. It has entered the city. Where 
now the bright sun, the verdant pastures, the song of birds ? 
Ov erhead all is gloom, around, an atmosphere of impurity. Oh ! how 
ir chafes, how it chokes ! Nobly battling for the mastery it goes 
on. A sharp struggle perhaps, and then out beyond the city. 
Purity once more, the glorious country and the golden sunshine ! 
Alas ! step By step it grows foul and turbid and the odours are those 
of death and decay, not life and health. The river is no longer 
beautiful and pure but foul and loathsome. It has emerged from 
the city bearing irs stain. How sadly, how painfully it flows now, 
aye, and flows on till it is lost in the loving arms of the ocean’s 
resistless tide. How like indeed to man’s life — from the cradle to 
the grave !” 

Yet such an emblem of purity as water is, it is in this very land 
that water is more abused than any other element. The rippling 
brook and the placid tank that supply our villages with drinking 
water, are fouled as if with the object of rendering them foul, thus 
converting what ought to be sources of life and energy into sources 
of pestilence and decay. Visit any of the villages in this district, 
and what do you find? Nullah-beds and tank “bunds” polluted to 
such an extent, that with the first fall of rain, these sources of 
water-supply to the people, must simply become charged with 
liquid sewage. At all times of the year, the nullah serves as a 
receptacle for the most disgusting impurities, and the village tank, 
in the hot months especially when the water is low, holds a con- 
centrated solution of organic matters which give rise to most serious 
derangement of the digestive organs. With a water-supply of 
such a character, it is not surprising that, when epidemics appear 
the people die off in hundreds. Pollution of a stream is not only 
a nuisance, but a danger, to every one dwelling on its banks, and 
unless we conserve our smaller affluents, our large rivers must 
necessarily become foul also. Nature, it is true, docs to a certain 
extent, by means of light and air and movement, endeavour to 
mitigate the evil, but a nullah perpetually fouled must, in the end, 
become saturated with filth, so much so that its very silt may 
be looked upon as manure. A water-supply from wells, especially 
if they be covered over and protected from pollution against surface 
impurities, would be much safer for our villagers, than a tank or 
nullah supply such as 1 have already described. But unfortunately 
the Chattisgurhi, accustomed as he and his ancestors have been 
to the use of tanks, finds it very difficult to understand that pollu- 
tion of water can take place in a tank, where the whole village, 
both man and beast, makes use of it as a bathing cistern. Of late 
years, however, I am glad to say that some of the members of our 
Local Boards have been brought to consider this matter, and in 
a few of the larger villages there has been an attempt made to con- 
serve c c t tain tanks and reserve them as sources of supply lor 
drinking water only. This is a small beginning, but now that 
the schoolmaster is abroad, I sincerely hope that the people gener- 
ally may learn to appreciate the advantages of a pure water supply. 

Water forms one of the principal constituents of the human body, 
and enters into the composition of all its various tissues. Indeed, it 
has been calculated to amount to two-thirds of the whole body 
weight. All the processes of secretion, nutrition and growth de- 
pend upon its presence ; it is absolute therefore to the mainten- 
ance of life in all its forms. In the animal system, the appetite 
| for water is the sensation termed thirst, and this sensation is in- 
variably referred to the tongue and back of the throat, but like 
hunger which is, as you know, referred to the stomach, it is simply 
an indication of the general want felt in the whole body. Simply 
moistening the mouth from time to time, will relieve thirst no 
doubt, but only for a short time; the water •must be swallowed to 
make good the deficiency in the body, and it is only then, as you 
know, there is an immediate feeling of relief. Certain articles of food, 
especially those containing an excess of salt, create a feeling of 
thirst, but this is simply the result of irritation caused by this ex- 
cess a,, d more water is instinctively swallowed to dissolve these saline 
mattters. Again, in certain diseases, there is an increased craving 
for water, in consequence of the constant drain of fluid from the 
body. Total deprivation of water is followed by consequences 
similar to those of starvation — bodily strength fails, the mental 
faculties become weak, and after a time exertion of any kind be- 
comes almost impossible — but let water be again supplied, and it is 
astonishing how soon strength will return. Most of you have 
heard or read no doubt of painful instances of death from thirst, 
and in Coleridge’s wcllknown poem of the Ancient Mariner you 
find a most thrilling description of the pangs that attend thirst 
when unappeased : 

Water, water, every where 
And all the boards did shrink. 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. t 
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1 cloicd my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat : 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay, like a cloud, on my weary eye, 

And the dead mere at my feet. 

The silly buckets on the deck, » 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when 1 woke it rained. 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; * 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

The average quantity of water required by a healthy adult 
amounts to or 4 pints per diem, but of course this quantity is 
to a certain extent modified by personal habits, the temperature of 
the country in which one lives, and the nature of the occupation 
one has to follow. Thus, for example, when fruit and vegetables 
arc largely partaken of as food, a smaller quantity of water is drunk. 
Some persons from mere habit drink more than others at all times. 
In a climate again where the skin is constantly bathed with per- 
spiration, the need for a larger quantity of water to drink is ap- 
parent. The field labourer similarly, from the nature of his occupation, 
has generally a greater thirst than one who leads a sedentary life. 
Water is a general stimulant to the digestive system, and it enables 
the various organs and structures of the body to carry on the nu- 
tritive process. It is the type of all drinks, and in its purest form 
consists of two gases, named oxygen and hydrogen. It is not 
necessary or desirable, however, that, for drinking purposes, water 
should be of absolute purity, for it would then be unpalatable like 
distilled water. Water considered sufficiently pure ami wholesome, 
should be transparent and without any disagreeable smell or taste. 
It should be free from floating impurities, and the total solids con- 
sisting of various salts should not exceed 8 grains per gallon. The 
presence of organic matter in water, is detected by the blackening 
of the residue left after evaporation, and in good water there should 
be scarcely any blackening. Water then being to very necessary to 
build up and maintain the body, it should be our best endeavour to 
procure it as pure as nature will permit. The injurious effects of an 
impure supply arc not easily detected, for they arc not always sud- 
den or striking, and it is this fact no doubt that makes many persons 
indifferent and apathetic as regards the nature of their water sup- 
ply.. But ignore it as they may, the mischief is there and working 
insidiously the whole time, the individual's general health is being 
.gradually lowered, and a tendency to disease is being induced. Of 
all impurities, organic matters are probably the worst, for they give 
rise to such diseases as dyspepsia in its many forms, diarrhrva, 
dysentery, specific fevers, and also predispose the body more or less 
to cholera by vitiating the blood. Foul drinking water does not of 
itself oiiginate cholera, but it offers a suitable nidus for the drlelop- 
meut of the specific poison, when once the specific contagion of 
cholera alights on it. It then by the iic.e of foul drinking water you 
predispose yourself as it were to cholera, you run a very great risk 
of taking thC disease, when it breaks out in a village or community. 
In addition to this acquired predisposition, there is what seems to 
he constitutional susceptibility, and it is fortunate for us, that we 
arc not all equally susceptible, for then we should all be equally 
liable. Wliat actually constitutes personal susceptibility it is not 
easy to define, but this much we know, that people living under 
favorable sanitary conditions, of which a good water supply is one, 
# arc less likely to suffer than those who live under opposite condi- 
tions. I have made these passing remarks regarding cholera, as it 
was a disease which unfortunately caused us a good deal of anxiety 
last year. 

The composition of water in a well varies, of course, according to 
the soil in which the wcU is sunk, and the condition of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. A well of 4*0 feet in depth will diain an 
area of about 25 or 30 feet radius, and it would never do therefore 
to sink a well near a cesspool. This state of things, however, is 
more frequently seen in large towns than in our outlying villages. 
Even in Raipur, 1 can point to wells in private backyards, 
placed in dangerous proximity to sources of pollution. The 
propagation of diseases by water may not be quite so common 
as that by air, but when specific poisons find entrance into the 
system by means of' it, their effects are much more rapid, for not 
onlv is a large quantity of the poison absorbed at one time, but 
it is brought into immediate contact with the stomach and intes- 
tines, the highways, if we might call them so, for the transit of food 
and drink. The purest form of drinking water is rain-water, 
and in many places where ground water is either bad or unobtain- 
able, rain water is collected and stored. In this country it is col- 
lected and stored in our tanks, but, unfortunately, as I have already 
said, the people themselves pollute this source of supply. We find 
rain water again in nullahs and rivers, and so long as these are in 
flood all impurities become largely diluted, and further exposure to 
the action of the air decomposej them to a certain extent. It would 


be safest, however, if water be taken from a river, particularly when 
the river is in flood, to have it filtered before use, or if a filter is 
not available to boil it before use. In considering the fitness of 
any water for drinking purposes, you should not only attend to the 
sources, p/s„ whether they arc wells, tanks, nullahs or rivers, from 
which it 19 obtained, but also the season of the year, for in the 
hot months, remember, the water is low, and the proportion of im- 
purities would be greater. Under the influence of solar hear, again, 
organic matters in water pntrify more rapidly, and it would be 
prudent of \ou, therefore, to practise cither filtration or boiling, or 
both combined, as precautions. As habitual water-drinkers you 
should be very careful to ascertain the souicc of your di inking 
water supply. The members of our Municipal Committees and 
Local Boards should endeavour in the furuic to prevent the dig- 
ging of wells in foul localities, and the fouling of localities in which 
wells already exist. You should make it your duty, you who are 
considered men of light and leading in your community, to teach 
the people that the fouling of tanks and streams, will, in the end, 
bring irs own punishment — that conservation of water in tanks and 
rivers is incumbent on all, so that the supply may be a life-giving, 
not a death-hearing one. You, each and all, can bring a certain 
amount of influence to bear upon the people, especially by your 
example. 1 have seen signs of an awakening, il I might call it so, 
in some of our villages, but the generality of people are still 
indifferent as to what water they drink. It will be an up hill 
work no doubt tor you to overcome the ignorance of ages, but for 
all that do not relinquish the task. Your progress will be slow, 
but work ne\ ertheless and do not be discouraged ; and in time 
you will, l have no doubt, reap the reward of your labours. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise. 

Act well your part and there the honour lies. 


ABANDONMENT OK THE BANCAUASI 
PROSECUTION. 

No. 143 J--D, dated Dai jccling, the 9th September 1891. 

From Sir John Edgar, K. C. 1 . K., C. S. L, Chief Secretary to the 
Ciovt. of Bengal,— To the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Dipt. 

In continuation of my letter No. 3UsJ» dated the 28th of August 
last, 1 am directed to forward a copy of a petition to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, from |ogcndra Ghunder Bose, Kristo Chunder 
Banerjea, Brojoraj Banerjea, and Aronodoy Roy, respectively, 
propiietor, editor, manager and printer of the Bengali newspaper 
Bdn\\ab,)n, in which thc\ express their deep and heartfelt sorrow for 
having allowded the articles which were the subject of the recent 
prosecution, to appear in the columns of the ftangdbtisi, and throw 
themselves unreservedly on the mercy of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
In a separate communication they uudeitakc to publish this petition 
in the newspaper when required by the Government, I 

am also to fotward a copy of a lettn ti »m the President of a newiv- 
forined Native Pres A^ocution, in which the members, who are 
the proprietor and editor <>j n-Mily ill important native newspapers 
published in Bengal, exp rer their regret at the use of the language 
of the articles, but support the priver ol the petitioners, which is 
also supported by the British Indian Association in a letter, copy ol 
which is also submitted, in whit h they < x press their strong con- 
demnation of the language an 1 ton - of the incriminated amcles. 

2. In considering the above p» rition and letter, the Lieutenant 
Governor has thought that great wight should be attached to the 
result of the iccetit 'trial, hi the fire plan*, tin* interpretation pi, iced 
bv the Chief Justice in Ins charge upon mx lion 124A of the Indian 
Penal Code is substantially that contended fur cn behalf of the 
Crown. In the second place, theie tan be no 1 easonable doubt that 
a majority of the jure in the pro; orthm of 7 to 2 were in .favour 
of conviction, and that it was solely owing t«» what might he 
deseitbcd as an accident that this veidtct was not accepted by 
the Court under section * he Criminal Procedure Code, 

and the accused convicted. In future every ed'tor who admits a 
seditious article inciting his readers to feelings of dis.il! ectiou 
against the Government will know tlut he is committing a breach 
or the law as laid down by the highc.t authority in Bengal, and 
will hardly hope to escape punishment through the t hance that 
the jury may disagree, and that the Judge may again decline to 
be governed by the verdict of the majority. The main object 
of the Government in instituting the prosecution, rvz., to ascertain 
and make known the exact state of the law, h is been tints at rained, 
and the accused persons have now expressed their contrition un- 
reservedly, and have pledged theniojlvcs never again to give any 
just cause for the belief that they are intent on exciting disaffection. 

3. In these circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor considers 
that no adequate object would be gained bv renewing the prosecu- 
tion next November, but rather that Government should gladly 
take the opportunity of showing that it is not influenced by vindic- 
tive feelings, and he therefore proposes to instruct the law officers 
of Government not to proceed further in *he matter. Before, 
however, taking this step he thinks it advisable to ascertain the 
views of the Government of India on the subject, and has there- 
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lore directed me to .submit the petition and memorials Tor the 
lonsid eta tion of J I is Excellency the Governor-General in Council, 
and t<> •*<■*] ji_ it early orders, as it is desirable that the matter should 
be disposed of with as little delay as possible. 

No. i|6;, dated Simla, the 17th September 1891. 
i rom C. J. Eyall, E*.q.#C. I. E., Secretary to the Government of 
I mil. i. Home Department,— To the Chief Secretary to the Gov- 
ci uinent of, Bengal. 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 148 
f. D., dated the 9th instant, with which you fbrwaul a copy of a 
} 'titioii to the Eicurcn int Governor flora the proprietor, editor, 
manag- r ami printer of the Bengali newspaper Ban gab a a, in which 
iliuy cxpicss contrition for having allowed the articles which 
formed the subject of the recent prosecution to appear in that 
paper, promise henceforth to conduct it in a spirit of loyalty to 
Her Majesty the (Jueen-Kmprc^s and the Government of India, 
and throw themselves unrcsei vcdly on the mere v ol the Lieutenant- 
Governor Von also enclose a representation from the President 
(-1 the Native Press Association which is desciibcd as having been 
1 even fly formed, after the institution of the proceedings against 
the Run?, limit with the object (among others) of improving the 
tone of the Native Press and preserving moderation in the discus- 
sion of all public questions, interceding on behalf of the Bangabasi^ 
the directors of which have now joined the Association ; and 
another from the Biitish Indian Association, supporting the prayer 
of the petition and entreating the Lieutenant Governor to direct, 
ju consideration of the humble submission of those responsible 
for the paper, that further criminal proceedings shall be stayed. 
Sir Charles Elliott proposes to instruct the law ollicers of Govern- 
ment nor to proceed further in the matter, but before doing so 
desires to ascertain the views of the Government of India. 

2. in reply T am to sav that the Governor' General in Council 
has perused these papers with much satisfaction, and fully approves 
of the course which the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to take 
in directing the prosecution of the accused in the Bangabasi case 
to be withdrawn. The proceedings which were instituted under 
His Honour’s orders (with the approval of the Government of India) 
had it for their object to bring home to the conducjors of the 
Native Press of Bengal that the didoyal and seditious utterances 
in which so many of their number permit themselves to indulge 
cannot be tolerated. The paper which was selected for prosecu- 
tion by the Lieutenant-Governor, acting upon the opinion of his 
legal advisers, by whom the articles upon which the prosecution 
was based were chosen, was one of those which, since the passing 
into law of the Age ol Consent Act in March last, had shown them- 
selves conspicuously virulent in their attacks upon the Government. 
No prosecution under section 124A of the Indian Penal Code had, 
howt ver, been instituted since that section was added to the Code 
in 1S70, and doubts had been expressed m various quant rs as to 
the manner in which it might be construed bv the Court. The 
Government of India did not share these doubts, and were not pre- 
I ,U'“d to admit that the law as it ..lands is invifh'imil. 

The law has now beiii cle.ulv explained by the highest judicial 
authority in Bengal, and the juici pretarioii put upon it eoheid. s 
with that vvhiih the Government of India themselves attached to it. 
lr has been shown bevond doubt that deliberate attempts to excite 
feelings of enmity and ill-will against the Government, and to hold 
it up to trie hatred and contempt of the people, and inLiepr-v.ni.i- 
tion ol the tine state ot ailaiis by partial statements of tacts ‘ > as 
to c.ifi.e draflectipn, are otlenccs vviihin the purview of the tsiti.ui, 
and that writings of thL nature in the public pi «•».-. rend r thu^e 
who publish them liable to punishment under the existing hvv. 

This having been fully demonstrated, ami the poisons responsible 
bn - the* appearance ol the inci iminated articles in r h .* B align >,t,/ 
having them >Jw s acknowledged time arinl-sto be intemp w at e, 
di .respectful and unjustifiable,” having expressed their c million, 
and hiving | toinLcd iwier t<> rep" it tli-’ir nfence, the Go'etrnn nt 
of India at.* not desirous of piesMiig the matter further ag rinsr 
these defendants. 

I am to sav, in conclusion, that neither now nor in the future has 
hom i t and independent criticism, however mi-Nkeii or even ho: rile, 
of Government measures or the action of public officers, anything 
to fear from the law, so long as it is put forward in good faith and 
does not attempt to stir up hatred of the Government or attack its 
inherent characteristics. So far as it is well informed, mu h criti- 
ci ni is welcomed by the Government of India as a valuable auxi- 
liary in the good administration of the country. 

Dated Calcutta, the 4th September 189!. 

To the Hon’blc Sir Charles A. Elliott, K.C.S.L, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal. 

The humble petition of Jogendra 
4 Chandra Bose, Krishna Chandra 

Banerjea, Brojaraj < Banci jea, and 
* Arunodoy Roy, 

Respectfully Shevveth : Thar ydur petitioners, Jogendra Chandra 
Pose, Krishna Chandra Banerjea, Brajaraj Banerjea, and Arunodoy 


Roy vvere respectively, as proprietor, editor, manager, and printer 
and publisher of the Bengali newspaper Bangabasi , printed and pub- 
lished at Calcutta in the Bengali language and circulated among, 
and read mostly by, Bengalis throughout Hindoostan, prosecuted at 
the instance of the Government in the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal, in its Original Criminal Jurisdiction, under 
section 124A 06 the Indian Penal Code, for having printed and pub- 
lished certain articles in the issues of the said Bangabasi newspaper, 
dated the 28th March 1891, 1 6th May 1 891, and 6rh June 1891. 

That your petitioners were tried by a special jury composed of 
seven European gentlemen, one Armenian gentleman, aiui one 
Bengali gentleman, but by reason of their disagreement in the ver- 
dict the said Jury was discharged by the Hon’blc the Chief Justice 
of Bengal, who presided in the said trial ; and upon an inquiry 
made by the said Chief Justice of the Standing Counsel to the 
Government as to what course would be adopted by the Gov 
eminent against your petitioners, his Lordship was inlorincd that 
the matter should be placed before the Advocate-General and such 
action taken as the Advocate-General might advise the Govern- 
ment : thereupon the case against your petitioners was postponed 
as a remanet case to the next sessions of the said High Court, 
which will be held in November next, and your petitioners were 
enlarged on the same bail as before. #• 

That your petitioners do by this their humble petition solemnly 
and sincerely declare that in publishing the said articles in the 
Bangabasi newspaper there was not on the part of any one of your 
petitioners the remotest intention of exciting, or attempting to ex- 
cite, feelings of disaffection towards the Government, nor did they 
for one moment suppose that the articles complained ol could dS* 
would excite such feelings in the minds of any of their readers. 

That your petitioners fully appreciate the benefits of British rule 
in India, and they should not be true to themselves and to the 
Hindoo race to which they belong if by any act of theirs they, 
either directly or indirectly, cxciied or attempted to excite feeliffgs 
of disaffection towards a Government to which their country owes 
so much. 

That your petitioners do hereby honestly declare that they arc 
ready and willing to state publicly that there was not on their, 
or any of their, part any intention to excite any feelings of dis- 
affection among the readers of the said Bangabasi newspaper towards 
the Government, and to express their sincere regret that the lan- 
guage and tone of the articles complained of was such as to lay them 
open to the construction placed by the legal advisers of Government. 

That alter carefully considering all the matters and things which, 
on the one side or the other, have been treated of in the discussions 
which have taken place in connection with their prosecution, they 
feel bound to acknowledge that the articles to which exception 
has been taken were intemperate, disrespectful, and unjustifiable. 
Your petitioners therefore express their deep and heartfelt sorrow 
for having, however uniiiteniiou«illy, allowed those articles to appear 
in the columns of the Bangabasi. 

That it has always been the chief aim and object of t he con- 
ductors of the said B,mgaba\i newspapers to support and render 
ulvdicnee to the lawful authority of British Government. 

That vour petitioners do hereby undertake and promise, and 
they are quite ready and willing to publicly undertake and promise, 
that the B>a:gab,hi newspaper, so long as any one ot your petitioners 
may have any authority over the conduct Lhcicof, shall continue 
to be conducted in a spirit of lovaltv towards Her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of India and the Government of India conducted 011 
lur behalf, and never again give any just cause for the belief that 
v.iiir petitioners arc capable of exciting disaffection against the rule 
ot Her I in pi. rial Majesty the Empress of India, or of showing dis- • 
respect to the said Government ot India. 

Thar your petitioners believe that it has been brought to your 
Honour’s notice that steps are being taken to organize a Press 
A .solution, the object of which is to keep the Native Press of Ben- 
gal under the control and supervision of uhc leading members of 
that Press, and the editor of* the Bangabai newspaper has joined 
the said Association as one of its members, and this, your petitioners 
venture to submit, is a sufficient guarantee that in future the said 
Bui.gilasi newspaper will be conducted in a loyal spirit. 

That vour petitioners have already been impoverished by their 
aforestid trial, and further criminal proceedings will be utterly 
ruinous to them. 

That your petitioners now unreservedly throw themselves on the 
mercy of your Honour, and sincerely hope and trust that, after all 
their sufferings, the generous protection of your Honour’s Govern- 
ment will not be denied to them. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your Honour may be 
pleased to take th.e circumstances of their case into your kind con- 
sideration and pass such order thereon as to your Honour may seem 
just and proper. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

Jogendra Chandra Bose, 

Krishna Chandra Banerjea,, 
Brajaraj Banerjea, 

^ronodoy Roy. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

beech Airs pills 

A re universally ad- 
* Emitted tobe worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and B otches on the Skin, 
I>i st urbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and I remhling Sensations, &c. 
■■^EECHAM’S PILLS 2 ' he Jiist dose will 

give relief in twenty 
EECHAM’S PILLS This is no fic- 

tion, for they have done 
it in conlitless cases. 

Eveiy suffeier is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to he 

WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
should he without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to he found 
to equal them for le- 
inoving any obstruc- 
tion or ii regularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
lection* given with 
each box they will 
soon restoie females 
of all ages to sound 
a tt d robust health. 
This has been pioved 
b y thousands w ii 0 
have tned them, and 
found t Ii e benefits 
which nic ciisuied by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaiied Di- 
gestion, and all Disor- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, ami .1 
few doses will b e 
found to work won- 
dcis on the most im- 
portant organs in the 
h 11 m a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, ie.*lore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health t he 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts testified 
toscontiniially by mem- 
bers of ail classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS /hive the 
Largest Sale of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World . 

Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOB, SON, GRIMES & 00. 

Wholesale Depot , Give Street , . 

CALCUTTA : 
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N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
i ales 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. u I }id. size 

12 annas per box. 2 s 9 d % size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers pin obtain 
Holesale rales on application. 


Form E. 

ASSESSOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED." 


Notice under Section 132 ok Act 
II’ (B. C.) of 1888. 

NOTICE is hereby givtn that the valuation of 

Ward No. 4-North by Beadon "g J",’ 1 ,,nn 
Street and Manicktollah Road, Calcutta 
south by M.ichooa Bazar Road "” ,ed . ,n . lhe 
and Ga, Street, east by Canal mlu K m > ,la * 
West Road, west by Cornwallis , en , com ' 
Street. . pleted, and 

that the 

books containing the said valuations can he 
inspected on any day (Sundays and holidays 
excepted) at the Office of the Commissioners, 
No. 4, Municipal Office Stieet, between the 
hours of it A.M. and 4 p.m. 

Any person, desiring to object to the said 
valuations must, within fifteen days from this 
date, deliver at the Office of the Commission- 
ers a notice in writing, stating the grounds of 
his objection. 

Tire Chairman or Vice-Chairman will pro- 
ceed to hear the objections under Clause a of 
Section 136. 

J. OWEN, 

for Secretary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office : \ 

I Jlh September 1891. J 


( Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2.) 


OBJECTS. — The main ohjects of the Com- 
pany me (1) the erection and establishment 
of a Theatie in the heart of the town, and in 
the best modern style of cnnifmt, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any legat'd, and, generally, the 
sale of all bvioks and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00, 000, divided into 3,00, 
oooshaies of Re. I each. 

DIVIDEND.— From the very nature of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account here of our piobable income 
and expenditure in the future, hut we can un- 
hesitatingly promise our subscribers as high an 
average dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 


From E. 

ASSESSOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Notice under Section 132 of Act 
II (B. C.) of 1S8S. 

Notice is heteby given that the valuation of 

the portion 
of Calcutta 
noted in t he 
margin, has 
been com- 
pleted, and 
that the 
bonks con- 
taining the 
said valua- 
tions can be 
inspe c t e d 
on anv day 
(Su n d a y s 
and holi- 
days except- 
ed) at the Office of the Commissioners, No. 
4 Municipal Office Street, between the hours 
of 1 1 A. M. and 4 P. M. 

Anv pei son, desiring to object to the said 
valuations must, within fifteen days from this 
date, deliver at the. Office of the Commissioners 
a notice in wiiling, stating the grounds of bis 
objection. 

The Chairman nr Vice-Chairman will pto- 
ceed to hear the objections under Clause a of 
Section 136. 

J OWEN, 

For Secretary to the Corporation. 

Municipal Office : 1 

15th Sep (ember 1891. J 


Ward No. 2r — Noithby Ward 
No. 20 and Lower Circular Road, 
south by Port Commissioners’ 
new embankment and Tally- 
gunge Bridge Road, east by 
South E intern State Railway and 
Russa R»*ad, South, west by 
Lower Circular Road, Lans- 
downe Row, Rowlands Lane, 
CIhu kerbere Road, North, 
Churkei l»*»re Lane, Pnddopnnker 
Road, Belltollah Road, ll.azra 
Road, Russa Road, Smith, Nepal 
(Thunder Bhattachai|ee\s 1st 
Lane and Tolly’s Nullah. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that; we are clearing our goods at 1 educed 

pr ires. 

Mofussil ot dei s attended to with great 
promptness thiongh V.-P. Post. 

Apply for Price /Jit with ] z anna postage. 

A. C. MITT R A & CO, 

29 , D H U R U M TO LA 11 STREET, CALCUII’N. 


GENUINE HOMCEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic Practitioner , 

for many years assistant at the Hon’lde Dr. 
Maliendra Lai Sircar s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Mirzapur Lane, (near 
Dr, Mahendra Lai Sircar's house) Sankari* 
tollab, (adjoining Cteek Row) Calcutta, 


INTEREST.— Purchasers of shares in our 
Company, paying for them in full on or before 
the first of Match next, shall be entitled to 
icc.cive interest on the amount, of their shares 
until the Theatre is in exact woiking order. 
The interest will tun from the date of such 
puichase. 

BONUS. — They shall also get bonus in the 
shape of ceitain fiee tickets of admission to 
the Theatie (particulars about which will, here- 
after, be supplied on application). Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of priority 
m pmrhase and payment. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. S.imbhu Chunder 
Mnnkeijee (Chan man), Principal Kiishnakamal 
Bhattach.ii yya, Balm Hatalal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu Si hool), Krnnar Nityananda 
Smgh 1, B.ibu Nilainhar Mookeijce, M.A., 11 L., 
late of C ishmere, and four others. 

BANKERS— The New Oiiental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babu Kcdar 

Nath Bose, H A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY. — 1 lo, College Street, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letteis of sympathy and support fiom 
the most eminent personages in the land. The 
following, among others, are our principal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maliaiaja Jntmdi o Mohun Tagore, 

„ Nat emit a Krishna, 

„ Dmgachaian Law, • 

Sir K ones Chatulia Mitra, 

Justice Chandra Madlnib Ghosh, 

„ Gurudas Banerji, 

Tlon’ble Di. Rashbehan Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chandta Bmerjce, Scni6r Go- 
vernment Pleader, High Court, 

Ray Jagadunanda Mookeijee Bahadur, 

Balm Chandra Nath l)ose,M.A.,k 1.., 

„ Piatapa Chandra Gboslia, 

Rabiudia Nath Tugoic, Esq., 

P. dm Kunjn B diaii Mallik, of Pnsta, 

B.dm Ciundi Lai Singlia, late President, 
N.pional Chamber of Coinmeic.e, Banker, 
Ray Votirnba Nath Chaudliui 1, of tiie Mmishi 
family, T.dci, M.A., k L , 

Dr. Tradokya Nath 'Mitra, Pleader, High 
Court, Chairman, Siirampur Municipality, 
Balm Chandi Das (jbo-,11, m.a , iu, , 

Officiating Sul)- Divisional Officer, Sriiampur, 
Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Patluiu tgliata, 
Zmnmdai, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (M.A., M.D., &c.), 

Ray Bankini Cliandia Cliatteiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Sarkar, Poet and 

Publicist, 

Babu Rainanath Ghosh, of Patbuiiaghata. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashier fur the above Company. 
Security Rs. 2,500. 
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$68 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PBICE ES. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
anil figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside, it has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can he rcp.tiied by any 
wan h-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Mar hine-jnade Watch, in velvet lined 
spnng case. 

J)o. Do. Ladies’ Wiist Watch. Price... S 8 
Do. Cent's I .ever movement, fully 
jewelled Chtonometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 q 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... 13 g 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... .”14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to evciv kind 
of repairs, stone settings, W.dih.nn and Water- 
bmy including, as \\t* alwavs employ a staff of 
tin* most skilful uoikmen for our jobbing dept,, 
our chai ges arc based upon the veiy lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITKA, 

Late Manager, Water bury Watch Depot., | 
37 * Musjidbar i-street, Calcutta. 
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"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Jlxtant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAI NS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
lion will relieve you. 

In Sore-thtoat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

F » y this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

* The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

.W,/ /// Hot tin at 1 /iV. each. 
Obtainable of all 1 expectable chemists 
tin oirglrmrt the wot Id 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrert & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS : 
The best and cheapest Antiseptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Carbolic and other Dissinfe.ctants, 
being much more efficacious, noil-poisonous, 
non-cor rosivc, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 

| Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cuie foi Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; ami is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be bad in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very genus of contagious diseases. 

It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphete, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents : — DYCE, NiCOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta, 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “Travels* Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN & 

Politics, Sociology, History, <fe Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.” 
Calcutta. 

Rets &* Ray yet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication R s . 4 

” m cre registering subscribers 
» Ordinary purchasers ... ” ? 

APWV T0 THE Manage JM , 

1, Uckoor Dutt’sLane, Wellington Street,’ 
__ Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced* 

est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr s’ 
Cnoniah of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch maker valued i 

avs %i Mr ’ B - V. CThetry from Anamapu 
S >ys Many were deceived thinking tlirft its 

K , -.rine"wJrwV’ M /’ H ' ^ »f 

Marine Workshop from Mandalay savs •- 
Has never been repaired dining the whole 
penod of three and n half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets 
Pena U Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair) Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets 
Brooches TIair Sprays, Spectacle Frames! 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires. Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. per each V. P. P. Mr C 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikmla, says * — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. qo and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
ks. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOM ISAY. 

REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

AY-'/iw of I'oli tin. Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ye aily ... in advance ... Rs, 12 

Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ 4 

Mon,w y ... Re. i-S 

Single or sample Copy,, OM S 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column; are charged by the 
space taken up, at tbe rate or 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge foranyad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge ior inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will tie charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booKs and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “Tne Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutVs Lane , Wellington 
Street \ Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MliTTY Lall Guose, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Dutfs Lane, Calcutta .• 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

I CHARGE THEE TO REMEMBER. 

BY MRS. PONSONBY. 

By the rusning of the waters 
Of our native mountain streams, 

Whose music long shall mingle 
With thy haunted midnight dreams — 

By the purple of those mountains— 

By the azure of that sky— 

By the everlasting shadows, 

Round the forest-trees that lie— 

By the paths we trod together, 

By the glade where first we met, 

Do I charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 

By the softness of the morning, 

The glory of the noon— 

By the shining of the silver stars, 

The radiance of the moon— 

By the calm and tender twilight, 

The dropping summer showers— 

By the songs that glad the greenwood 
In the metry time of flowers— 

By the freshness of the gieensward, 

With evening dew-drops wet, 

Do I charge thee to remember 
• All thou wouldst most forget. 

By the wild and wintry tempest, 

The fierce autumnal breeze— 

By the howling of the storm-blast 
O’er those frozen northern seas— 

By wind, and frost, and darkness — 

By fragrance, light and bloom— 

By summer’s wreath of beauty— 

By winter’s brow of gloom— 

By earth, where flowers are springing— 

By heave’n, where stars are set, 9 
Do f bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 

By all those happy moments 
Whose memories thrill thee now— 
Memories which dim thy downcast eyes, 

♦ And flush thy drooping brow ; 

Which quiver on thy false, false lip, 

And heave thy faithless breast, 

And long in that frail heart of t^ine 
Shall live in deep unrest— 

Memories beneath whose silent might 
Thy cheeks with tears are wet j 
Do I bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


By love with all its rapture, 

By love with all its tears, 

Its bliss so mixed with sorrow, 

Its hope so full of fears, 

Its passion and its anguish, 

Its wildness and its woe— 

By all that thou so well hast known, 
And never more mayst know — 

By the joys for ever past away, 

The dreams that linger yet, 

Do 1 charge thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 

Oh ! false as thou hast been to me, 
False to thine own weak heart, 

Too deep a sadness thrills me now 
While thus, while thus we part. 

Oh ! by the love which outraged, 

Doth its own vengeance bring, 

By thine own guilt and my deep wrong, 
And all our suffering, 

By weary life and welcome death, 

* By shame, despair, regret,' 

Do 1 bind thee to remember 
All thou wouldst most forget. 


SONNET 

ON MRS. FRANCES KF.M1SLE BU l’LKli’S READINGS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By Milton praised, what higher praise is found t 
F 01 lie, umivallcd poet and undefiled, 

Commended few, yet none in pude reviled ; 

Ills harp sublime one name doth chiefly sound, 1 
A name, like In: , known thiough the world # around : 

11c spoke of “sweetest Shakespeare, fancy’s child,” 
Warbling in joy “ his native wood-notes wild,” 

And in bis song hath made his name rebound. 

If other honor Sbakespeaie could desitc, 

It might be iu a distant age and dune. 

Beyond die western deep, in new empire,— 

That some unequalled Waibler, iu her pnme, 

All his wild notes most heal lily should sing, 

In mytiad cars enthi ailed and wondering ! 

Arion. 

March 13 , 1847. 


Hollowafs Pills . — Indigestion, Stomach «..v. ^.ver Complaints. — 
F’ersons suffering from any derangements of the liver, stomach, or the 
organs of digestion should have recourse to Holloway’s Fills, as there 
is no medicine known that acts on these pirticular complaints with 
such certain success. Its peculiar properties sueugthen the stomach, 
increase the appetite and rouse the sluggish liver. For bowel com- 
plaints it is invaluable, as it removes eveiy primary derangement, 
thereby restoring the patient to the soundest health and strength. 
These preparations may be used at all times and in all climates by 
persons affected by biliousness, nausea, or disordered liver : for 
flatulency and heartburn they are specifics. Indeed no ailment of the 
digestive organs can lung resist their purifying afid corrective powers. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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News ane! Our Comments. 

Of all the public schools of England, Harrow can boast of having 

given five Prime Ministers#during this century. 

* 

• # 

The New Ilolftar College, Indore, 1 ms been affiliated to the Calcutta 
University in Arts up to the 11 . A. Standard. 

*** 

Jn our issue of the 15th August last in the leader headed “ A Blunder 
Rectified,” we noticed the return of good sense in the Government of 
India in the matter of honorary titles. The Resolutions on the subject 
are published in the last week’s Gazette of India. 

*«* 

The women of Kingston and .Sydenham, two neighbouring villages in 
Ontaiio, at a meeting, condemned corsets as unChristian. To give 
effect to their Resolution, they lighted a fire and llung the wicked 
corsets into the flames, exclaiming that they would die as they were 
made. The spirit of Puritanism still enduies in North America. 


Whether in town or country, the United States are by no means 
cramped for space. Yet there are more lofty houses of many stories 
in their cities than in any other part of the globe. Seven-storied and 
eight-storied and nine-storied houses are quite common. Of late years, 
the tendency has been to multiply flats upon flats. And now, to take 
away the breath of Old World humanity, we learn that Chicago is 

shortly to have a steel building of twenty-four stories. 

# 

• • 

Mismatched Currency notes hitherto became the property of Govern- 
ment, unless within three years of their deposit in the Currency office, 
the corresponding halves were received in the foi m of a mismatched 
note and the Currency Office, by joining together the proper halves and 
paying the entire notes, were able to meet the claims of depositors as far 
as possible. By Accounts and Finance, Paper Currency, No. 4024 
dated the 23rd September, the Governor-General in Council is now 
pleased to decide that in future, instead of crediting the value of both 
the halves of mismatched notes to Government after they have re- 
mained unclaimed for three years, the value of one half should be 
credited to Government and that of the -other half to the depositor of 
the mismatched note. 


• • 

A THEATRE, on the lines of the Thcatrc-Frangais, is being built at 
Alliens. It will be exclusively devoted to Geek comedy. The sub- 
sci iptions already amount to one million francs — over five lacs of rupees. 

The building is expected to be ready in two years. 

♦ 

• • 

The annual value of houses and messuages in England and Wales is 
not even four times that of London alone. While the annual value for 
the metropolis during the last year is given at ^Hi t 5>593» that of the 
United Kingdom is stated by the figure ^138,589,982. 

• * 

The manufacturers of Blue Ruin can scarcely be said to be engaged 
in an honest occupation. Ycl the more successful of them make noble 
amends fur their sinful practice. Before the close of the chapter, they 
are metamorphosed into public benefactors. What they have acquired 
with one hand, they spend with the other. The charities of the 
Western Shahoos and Shoories are proverbial. This is specially the 
ense in Ireland where, in the paucity of various forms of manufacturing 
industry, brewing and distilling are the principal source of wealth. 
And perhaps no other class has laid the island under greater obligation 

by its considerable acts of liberality. 

• 

• • 

THE brewer of Coik, Crawford, will be remembered, so long as the 
town is not destroyed, as the endower of her Art .School and of the 
splendid library of her famous College. A distiller named Roe sunk 
a fabulous sum on Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. Sir Benjamin 
Guineas spent no less than fifteen lacs on St. Patrick's. His sons, 
Lords Aidilaun and Iveagh, have been equally distinguished, the one 
throwing open St. Stephen’s Green, and the other giving new houses 
to the poor. And now Mr. R G. Danville, famous for his Irish whisky, 
has, at a cost of over two lacs (^18,000), given Belfast a public pruk. 

** * 

# * 

The Government of Bengal notifies that a class in Geology and 
Miner a|ogy, 111 accordance with the Regulations of the Calcutta 
University for tire Degree of Bachelor of Aits, will be opened for 
third year students, at the Presidency College, in the month of June 
1892, piovided that seven students are found willing to join it. 

• 

• » 

The law’s delay is a proverb. The delay of local boards and sanitaiy 
departments deserves the same distinction. The following letter not 
long ago appeared in the Times 

“ s* one time ago I tofik a house in the Cromwellrond, and subse- 
quently found thiit the linuse drain communicated straight and direct 
with die main sewer, without bend, trap, or obstruction. Consequently 
the house was a cistern of sewer gas. I applied personally to the 
saim.uy inspector, who airily informed me that * he would pop in some 
uton,. rg.’ As far as I know he never popped in, but I popped off, 
oriu-i .vise I should not have had the opportunity of writing this lettei.” 

\\ aen matters are no better than that in famous London town, 
wh.u hope is there for us “ Ditcheis !” 

• « 

SciaU supremely leisured gentleman has goue to the pains of finding 
om, mat the year’s supply of piano keys requires the tusks of 50,000 
eh ants. 


In April last, the Lieutenant Governor was “prepared to guarantee that 
four appointments in the upper subordinate grade of the Public- 
Works Department shall annually be given to qualified students of 
the (Sihpur) College who have graduated in Engineering at the 
Calcutta Univcisity, and successfully passed the subsequent period 
of practical training.” That order is now modified into. — “The 
Lieutenant Governor is prepared to diiect that all appointments in the 
upper subordinate grade of the Public Woiks Department, made by 
the Government of Bengal, shall be made from students of the Sibpur 
Engineering College who have graduated in Engineeiing at the Calcutta 
University, and successfully passed the subsequent period of train- 
ing.” Sir Charles Elliott finds that in April he had gone too far to 
bind tire Government to four appointments annually, against the 
spirit of modem administration, and now rectifies the commission. 
He raised hopes for which he received thanks, and selects a propitious 
season for an an unpropitious announcement. 

*** 

At Saint Joseph, Missouri, one Louis Bulling was tried for the mur- 
der of his wife, condemned and ordeied to be hanged. The day fixed 
for the execution was the 5th September and the hour 10 O'clock in the 
morning. At the earnest entreaty of the condemned, the Shentif twice 
postponed the fatal hour to 2 and to 3 in the afternoon. On the last 
occasion, as soon as the Sliciiff had closed the dooi of the cell on his 
pnsonei, lie heard two shots filed, and on quickly re-entering the 
cell found his chaige weltering in blood. lie was not dead. The She- 
riff diagged Bulling, bathed with the blood of his wounds and scream- 
ing for mercy, to the scaffold and there hanged him by the neck until 
he was dead, as duelled by the sentencing Judge. The Revd. Mr. 
Lavake was attested for supplying the tevolver. Bulling had agreed 
to mutder himself for the minder of Jiis wife, while he had a horror for 
the scaffold. Love of life had unneived him in his attempt on bimseif 
ami lie cried for life until it was taken out of him. 

This fellow’s behaviour was natural though unmanly. Even for 
cut-thi oats, it is easier to cut down another than to kill one self. It 
was an atrocious execution, howevei. No consideiation was shown 
to the poor pnsonei -not even his wounds were bandaged. The off- 
ceis of justice behaved almost as tiuculently as the convict. And yet 
it was all due to an amiable weakness— a maudlin sympathy. It is an 
example fraught with a fine moral. Having impropeily allowed the 
pnsnner to evade the law’s programme as to the disposal of the con- 
vict, it was necessaty for the safely of the Sheriff to execute instantcr 
the captuied fugitive as it vveie, no matter in what condition or plight 
so ever. Had Bulling not been caught alive, had the cowaid succeed- 
ed in killing himself with the cleiical innocent’s pistol, they would have 
hanged ihecuicass. 

• 

• * 

We take the following figiues fioin the Resolution on the Report 
fiom the Board of Revenue, L. P., on the Road and Public Woiks 
Cess operations for the Cess year 1890-91 
Current demand of land revenue ... ... Rs. 3 » 7 S, 59» 395 j 

Present gross rental ... ••• ... R**. f 4 »bo» 45 » 2 3 ^ I 

Cui rent demand under the Cess Act... ... Rs. 78 , 3 #i 9 2 7 ( 
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Revenue-paying estates assessed 
Revenue-free estates assessed 
Tenures assessed 
Recorded sharers in estates 
Recorded sharers in tenures 


No. 

2 . 45 . 45 * 

No. 

1,17,909 

No. 

12, S* 247 

No. 

1 s,.v.) 944 

No. 

22 51.746 


The Dussehera vacation in the Calcutta Small Came Court commenc- ; 
ed with the Mahdlayd from yesterday. The Court will reopen on ! 
Wednesday the 3rd November. During the four grand days of the ' 
Doorga Pooju— the Saptami, Oshtomi, Navami and the Doshorni -the ' 


with the result that, in a three days’ fighting, five bundled men were 
killed, the President’s forces proving victorious. 


The fir^i two sections of the Manchester Ship Canal, comprising eleven 
miles, nave been opened to regular traffic, 

The Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs has gone neither to Mr. 
Maclean nor to Mr. Cuizon, but to Mr. James William Lowthcr, 
member for Penrith. 


10th, nth, 1 2th and 13th October — no summons will be served on, nor 
any warrant executed against, any Hindu. 

THE mofussil Civil Courts too closed from Friday, the 2nd. 

• # 

THERE was a lecture at the Poona Mission House, which was attend- 
ed by, among others, on invitation, by Pandit Raghuuath Narayen. 
Visitors were provided with tea, coffee and biscuits. The Pandit did 
not paitake of the refreshment but only heard the lecture. The Poona 
\\ atb/nxv published a list as of petsons, including the Pandit among 
them, who had gone to the Mission Mouse for the tea, &c. Sepatate slips 
of paper were printed and circulated with the list of names and posted 
in conspicuous places, with the effect that the Pandit was outcasted, 
the Brahmans refusing to perforin leligious ceremonies at his house, 
his friends and relations declining to join at dinner at his house, and 
he not being asked to dinner at their houses. Raghunath has charged 
the newspaper with defamation. 

• * 

• * # 

The Viceroy’s Lev^e at Calcutta is announced for the 5th December. 
The Drawing Room is fixed for the 10th following. 

« » 

THE Viceroy is back to Simla from Chor. 


Rumour is revived that the Duke of Connaught succeeds Sir Fieder- 
ick Roberts as Commander-In-Chief of India. 

Raja Rajcndra Naram Roy of Blimval, in the Dacca District, has 
been the foieinost to come forward with a permanent memorial to 
the memoiy of the late Pandit Kswara Chandra Vidyasagar. He 
has founded a scholarship of Rs. 10 per month, tenable by any boy 
who passes the Entrance examination from the Dacca Collegiate 
School, stands high in Snnsknt, and is considered otherwise a deserv- 
ing youth by the Puncipal of the College. The scholarship is to be 
continued to the same boy in his career up to the Master of Arts 
class of the College, unless he sooner foifeits it by failure in the 
University examination or by earning any other scholarship under 
the rules of the institution. 

1 he Raja's intelligent public spint is examplaty. While others are 
holding meetings and dcliveiing (nations in piaisc of the lamented 
Vidyasagar, and organising committees to collect money for perpetuating 
his memory, he has already done the thing— in some measure at any 
rate. Nor does he belong to the class of those whose conduct belies 
their tongues — men who, while lavish of admit ation of the reformer, are 
ready oppose tooth and nail the most moderate reform on strictly 
Hindu lines. It will be lemcinbcied that the pure Brahman Raja of 
Bhowal was the only great landholder in Bengal Proper who from the 
first supported the Consent Bill. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

The German Emperor William III. has repeatedly declared himself 
for peace. The German Imperial Chancellor, General Capuvi, im- 
proving upon his master, declaied, in a speech at Osnabruck, that no 
sovereign m Europe desires war. 

The German Government are not satisfied with China’s friendly 
assurances that measures will be taken to prevent any further rioting 
or attacks on foreigners. They want to be satisfied with China’s ability 
to suppress disorders. They insist on deeds not words. To verify 
the words, as it were, the Chinese Government have dismissed the 
Governor of Wuhu. 

In a speech at Bnpaunie, M. Ribot, the Ftench Minister for Foreign 
%\ffaiis, affirmed the existence of an understanding between France and 
Russia, and the resolve of France to profit by it in the intei est of the 
peace of Europe. 


Is the Bengvl Provincial Railway Company at last a fait accompli * 
Advertisements are appearing in the daily papers inviting applications 
for appointments to be made by the company in November next in its 
| engineenng and office establishments. We are not, however, in the 
I secret as to how, when 01 thiough what channel the promoters have 
| got the nccessaiy sanction of Government. Supposing that they have 
got, or aie likely before long to get, such sanction, we can not yet 
appreciate the value of their entet prise. Their ambition is no doubt 
laudable. But India is not America, and a count! y in which the capi- 
talists of Europe, with their practual iMitmct, do not venture In invest 
a penny in railways without Govei ummit .tutcc, is ceitainly not 
the field for the enterprise of out would-be Ynndeibilts and Jay 
Goulds. The Bntisli Sahookar Instates not in the least in financing 
om tea-gaid* 11-*, r< g.n lens, jute mill ^ and gold mines. But when 
an Indian lailway is mi ipw-aimi, he ncvci opens Ins purse without 
binding the G >ve. nmeiit to as me him ic.iaoiiahln profit. Considering 
all these cm umst nice-,, we fe n tli it the pulum h ivc not mm h reason 
to be oversaugume as to tue sinae-t of a poor narrow guage line of 
30 miles between points ulicady served by the Kri -.t Indian Eailvvay. 


As a bond of amity between the two nations, they are raising in Paris a 
Russian loan of twenty millions sterling. The Beilmer* weie to have 
joined in it, but, owing to a public feeling in Get many, they have retired 
fiom the business. 

GENERAL Boulanger is dead— by his own hand. The death of his 
mistress Madame Bonnemain drove him mad. He would daily visit 
her tomb and strew it with flowers. I i is friends took alarm, watched 
him and took precaution that no arms came in his way. He, however, 
secured a revolver and blew himself- out with it on the dear tomb. 

France had discarded him for corruption and he discarded himself 
for a woman. The man of war ends as a monomaniacal suicide. 

Phe successful termination of the Chilean revolt and the self-destruc- 
tion of the President Balmaceda, is followed by rumours of a rising 
against the President Barillas in the capital of that name in New 
Guatemala. It is said to have bioken out on the 15th September, 


Our belief is * 1 1 t we may safely Kivc the construction of our lad 
roads in lb- h hi U of m;i inhos. rii r, y have given us more than 
sixteen thousand miles of railway within I !.»• last thirty-five years, and 
the routes traver »b!e by the non hoisoaie bung extended by them 
every year. By the side of ilmxe v’«-t line-, the Taikeswai -Mugra 
line will, we Kir, b* in the ]»<»-..! iom of the Fimich Settlement of 
Cbandetnagoie in the midst of the B.iti-di Empire not a sotnee of 
glory but an evidence conspicuous of 0111 want of resouicc and 
enterprise. 

THE foundation stone of the Bengal Spinning and Weaving Company’s 
mill buildings was 1 od at M.the-di on tin* 2|lh September, by Raja 
Jan-rki Bullav Sen, of Riingpme. W'e smceiely congratulate the Kaj.t 
and his fellovv directors or) the Board of the Company for its successful 
floating. We hope that, uinDr the stewardship of its Managing Agents 
Messrs. Visran Ebrahmi and Co , it will piove a paying concern to the 
shareholders and a boon to the country. 


t 
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Mrs. Alice Hayes contributes to the last Indian Planter ? Gazette, by 
way of commencing a series of 44 Anglo-Indian Celebrities at Home,” 
a delightful gossiping sketch of dear old “ Monty ” Turnbull and his 
far fi am old helpmeet and worthy mate to match. For, always un- 
manly as it is tc pry into the dearest dead secret of woman, it were 
simply impertinence to *talk of the age of a lady whose slim figure 
daily cantered extensively on the downs on her favorite “ Cuckoo.” 
Colonel, now 'General, Turnbull is of the grand old type of Britons 
now almost extinct in this country, and fast disappearing even in the 
Anglo-Indian settlements at Home. He always remembered what he 
owed to the people among whom his lot was cast. As for hating natives, 
he knew not what hating was, beyond a generous indignation at, 
and contempt for, baseness. He was kind to all. And he had the 
true Oriental magnanimity of soul which wonderfully affects the 
natives and which attached them, life and property— to speak like an 
Oriental — to their loved idol. 

General Turnbull was the Prince of Sportsmen in India in the olden 
days, when gentlemen took to horse-racing for mere sport. He kept 
a fine stud and owned many of the most famous races, one of his 
latest favorites having been Hermit . 

The worthy couple now live a happy life in the old country at their 
well-known and hospitable house, the Hermitage, at Southwick, a 
pretry village, a few miles from Brighton. That can scarcely be called 
a retreat, where so much good company gathers. It is, nevertheless, 
a true hermitage— the resoit of many pilgrims. 

Mrs. Hayes’ paper is enriched with some capital anecdotes. One of 
the best shows up the snobbery of a popular writer— the high priest 
of the English school of Realism of the day. 

“ While some people at the Hermitage were talking of India, Mr. 
George Moore, who was present, said: ‘A cousin of mine, Lord Ulirk ] 
Browne, was for many years there.’ * Oh, do you know Lord Ulirk ? 
He is coming here to stay in a few days. You must come and dine 
here when he arrives,* said 'the hostess. Needless to add that when 
the illustrious relative arrived, the novelist was non ex /, nor could Lord 
Ulick at all remember being related in any way to the ‘ English Zola.*” 

0 for a 'Thackeray to dish A Drama in Muslin , and its author into 
the bargain, in another 14 Novel by an Eminent Hand 1 ” 

Mrs. Hayes relates an interesting reminiscence of the late Lord Mayo 
which is dprply instructive. 

44 After 4 Hermit * was sold to the Rajah of Puttialla, Lord Mayo, 
who was then in the Punjab, knowing Mis. Turnbull’s love for horses, 
thought she would like of all tilings to s^e her favourite, so took 
4 Hermit* down with him to Calcutta. When he arrived and Mrs. 
Turnbull heard the dear old horse neighing outside the verandah, she 
ffcsd upstairs and ordered him to be sent back ; for having once hidden 
a sad f-uewell to him she could not hear to see him again, so Lord 
Mayo’s prepared surprise for her was not such a pleasant one as he 
had Imped it would be.” 

That is an affecting record, showing how the frank, but on the whole 
gross, humanity of the Irish nobleman failed to appreciate the finer 
sensibility of woman in an apparently horsey lady. 

* • “ 

ADViiR nsF.MF.NTS by shopkeepers and others, in various shapes and 
of various < |u.ili ties, have fearfully increased throughout the civilized 
world! Not only are exaggerations adopted to raise up certain articles 
in public estim ition above others of the same class and quality, 
not only is tlowery prose used in preference to simple language, 
but even poetry is resorted to to lend charm to various wares. 
Types of all descriptions and of all sizes — big, small, middling, 
Roman, Italic, ornamental, manuscript shaped, slanting, upside down, 
&c., &c., ate employed to attract attention. And these notices in 
typographic variety not only appear in the newspapers at various 
prominent places, twside books, on the covers of books, on the 
street walls, at Railway stations, but also in handbills left at houses, 
offered to passers in the street or shot into carriages, or they are 
simply carried about by fantastically dressed lads on their persons or 
stuck up on their various shaped hats. They may not only be seen 
in the Tram cars, but they have their own special vehicles, of all 
sorts of curious makes in which they deliberately take their airing. 
They are ubiquitous. No expenditure is grudged by tradesmen to 
have their precious wares brought ptominentiy to the notice of the 
public. All this is not enough, and so it has for some time become the 
fashion to publish, with their advertisements, pictures of their articles 
with those of handsome young female athletes, unquestionable Peries, 


lovely boys, fashionable Padries, noted actresses and so forth r the chief 
object invariably being to attract the attention of the public. 

All this is very fair, and the very large expenditure ungrudgingly 
incurred for these advertisements shows that the advertisers have 
benefited by means of these advertisements in 'a much greater degree 
than if they had not spent so much in this direction. 

But it has for some time struck us that the advertisers of 14 Pear’s 
Soap,” who are perhaps the largest speculators in this line at the pre- 
sent time, have, day after day and month after month, adopted a curious 
method of advertisement. Not satisfied with publishing the excellence 
of their manufacture and its superiority over all others, supported by 
the written testimonials of some of the most famous ladies and gentle- 
menof the day, they have been publishing two pictures of a little child, 
one struggling in a small bathing tub, with a ball of Pear'9 soap lying 
outside — with the legend 44 He won’t be Happy till he gets it,” 
and the other sitting in the same bathing tub with the ball of Pear’s 
soap in his hand— with the words 4i He’s got it 1 he is Happy now.” 
Of course, the advertiser wishes to prove the excellence of his article 
by these illustrations. But the question is— Does the child’s unhappi- 
ness in not getting the ball of soap, or his happiness after getting it, 
really prove the boy’s appreciation of the excellence of the soap, or his 
looking upon the article as a mere toy, which might have been made 
either of wood or clay or anything else, and been equally attractive 
to the tiny admirer? We cannot understand how such a palpable 
fallacy has not been seen by the advertiser. We only hope that the 
modern art of advertising may not degenerate into an absurdity. 

Anglo-Indian writers have concluded that the people of India*are 
devoid of the faculty of wit and humour. Our contemporary of the 
Bengal Times too, who ought to have known better, joined the Griffs 
in their inappreciation of Indian vivacity. From a paragraph in the 
Lahore Ttibuneof the 19th September, apparently taken from a journ- 
al of the Eastern Delta, we see native wit assert itself at the expense 
of the critic who ignored it. It seems that the Editor of the Bengal 
Times had related in his columns some encounter that he had with 
the roughs who still disgrace Dacca city, even after Mr. Rampim’s 
steady efforts to clear it of their brtfeful presence and influence. We 
hope it was only by way of an independcMit “spree,” or a game of 
acquisition, of the rascals that they fell upon the quiet literary man 
The morals of the place are low enough. Dacca gentlemen— God save 
the mark t— are given to employ these ruffians to gratify their private 
revenge on one another. We trust that no dastardly conspiracy was at 
the bottom of the attempt to stop an English gentleman who could 
have given offence only in the fearless discharge of his duties as ;i 
journalist. This was the incident to which the native writer gave an 
imaginative rendering in the following paragraph which we reproduce 
at second hand from the Panjab paper : — 

44 An Anglo-Indian Editor. — Mr. Kemp, Editor of the Bengal Times 
was known as one of the best fighters in Dacon. 'The gundas of the 
place, however, were not piepared to give him the palm so easily am 
tesolvrd to teach him a lesson. So they sought their opportunity, am 
one night, encountered Mr. Kemp on a public road, when he was alone 
They wei e all armed with lathies , and no sooner they saw him, thej 
tell upon Mt. Kemp. The strongest of the gundas gave the first blow 
with his l at lu c on Mr. Kemp’s head. But lo, what was the effect ! Th< 
lathie broke to the middle, but the head escaped unhurt and Mr. Kenq 
stood like a massive mountain. Frightened with what they saw tin 
gundas fled in all directions. Mr. Kemp then came home unconcerns 
and no body knew of it till he related the story.” 

That is too bad. It is “chaff” of course*,* but the less of that kin* 
of fun the better. We ourselves are no exemplars of peace at an; 
pi ice or dealers in sherbet. But nothing but extreme cases can justif 
such treatment of a bi other writer. 


The European outburst on the last Bengal Resolution on the income 
tax operation, is but an evidence ot the extreme abhorrence wit 
which the tax is regarded. The natural generalizations of Mr, Risle 
on the incomes of certain professions gave a handle to tb 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trades' Association to make 
demonstration against the hated impost. The daily press con 
menced the agitation. The Trades' Association followed up wit 
a strong protest in the shape of a letter from the Secretar 
Mr. E. Hickie, to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Benga 
In that representation the Association remark that 44 the Resolutioi 
while professing to review the administration of a Department < 
the State, wotked professedly in terms of the strictest privacy, prt 
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ceeds by the enumeration of the details of a confidential nature, to 
the commission of what may he justly considered a breach of confi- 
dence, which has startled the public, and has given cause for con- 
siderable irritation and annoyance.” The letter moreover nxks his 
Honor 44 whether there is any warrant for the serious reflect inn* which 
are contained in paragraph 5 on the honesty of the mercantile classes. 
Those classes are charged with combating the tax hy the preparation 
of fictitious accounts, while the secrecy observed by them in their 
business affairs (and not less strictly it is presumed by Governments 
themselves), is characterized as a ‘ peculiarity’ which is to ,be regarded 
with suspicion in dealing with their books.” 

That letter was capped by a deputation from the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce— consisting of the president the Hon’ble J. L. Mackay 
and a member Mr. H. N. T. Becker— who waited on the Lieutenant 
Governor at Darjeeling, and elicited from him the following reply. 
Sir Charles Elliott explained that he has for Secretary a prig who pro- 
fesses ethnology but who, though a promising youth, does not yet 
know how to write. His Honor then withdrew the remaiks objected to 
as not applying to the objectors and promised not to offend them 
again 

u In reply to the deputation, the Lieutenant-Governor admitted that 
the sentences objected to in paragraph 5 were badly worded, and did 
not express the real intention of Government. In the first place, it 
had not occurred to him that the Collector’s remaiks could be held to 
apply to the practice of such large firms as are represented by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trades’ Association, who keep their 
books in the regular mercantile form ; and he is sttll satisfied that there 
was no such intention on the part of the Collector. In the second 
place, he wished to convey that he did not absolutely accept the 
apprehension expressed in the paragraph, even as regards small firms 
or traders who do not come under the above description, but consi- 
dered the matter of importance, and desired that further enquiries 
should be made ancl further report submitted next year. It is clear 
that, in the press of official work, the language used did not accurately 
convey these intentions, and that sufficient care was not taken to make 
clear the limitations which were intended to govern the statement as 
to the conduct and habits of the mercantile classes. He requested 
the deputation to accept his assurance, and to convey it to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that Ins observations were not meant to apply to 
the body represented by them or by the Trades’ Association, or in fact 
to any firms which have been in the habit of keeping legular books, 
and that it was only because they were altogether outside his thoughts 
at the time of writing that he did not expressly exclude them from the 
application of those remarks. 

With regard to the comments made in the Resolution upon the 
earnings of certain classes of people, the Lieutenant-Governor pointed 
out to the deputation that they are based solely upon the figures con- 
tained in Statement V appended to the Repoit, which has nil along 
been supplied to the Press and to Public Associations. Similar state- 
ments have been published year hy year since the enactment of Act II 
of 1886. They have been prescribed by the Government of India, 
and are tequiied for administrative purposes. As it now appeals that 
objections are felt to publishing or commenting on the figures con- 
tamed in the statement, owing to the fact which the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor regretted that lie was not aware of, that in a comp. natively 
limited community like that of the mercantile and professional classes 
in Calcutta, it might he possible to identify conjecturallv a considerable 
* number of the persons referred to, the Lieutenant-Governor has pro- 
posed to the Government of India that Statement V shall in fuitite be 
treated as confidential. II<s Honor expressed a hope 'hat the couise 
which it waf proposed to adopt would remove all cause for complaint.” 


Lord Lansdowne gives the Bombay Government a gentle snub for 
their presumption to ape royalty. That Government objected to 
the withdrawal of ex-officto honorary titles for members of District and 
Talukn Local Boards and Municipal Commissioners. Mr. Chief 
Secretary T. D. Mackenzie of the Local Government writes 

“In replv, I am to state that His Excellency the Governor in 
Council is not in favour of doing away with these titles now tint they 
have been once bestowed ; but if this Government is directed to dis- 
continue the grant thereof, the oideis of the Government of India 
will he obeyed : orheiwise it would, the Governor in Council considers, 
be wiser to retain what has now become customary. In any case it 
would be desirable, if the ex officio honorary titles are to be abolished, 
that this Government should retain the power of granting these distinc- 
tions for exceptional zeal and merit on the part of Presidents and 
Members in municipal woik. It seems almost indispensable that 
Government should retain and use some weapon of influence to get 
the Municipal Commissioners over the obstructions raised by ignorance 
and selfishness to any measure of improvement which involves muni- 
cipal taxation in order to avert the danger of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions degenerating still further.” 

While not objecting to “Presidents and Vice-Presidents of Municipal 
and Local Committees continuing to enjoy titles as an official distinc- 
tion if the Government of Bombay desire so to order, ’’-for “ these 
offices are not so numerous ; they entail on the holder considerable 
trouble and responsibility and appointment to them, whether by elec- 
ton or Domination, is stiU a distipetion^ — the Government of India 


reply— “ His Excellency the Viceroy, whilst from the nature of the case 
unable to delegate to the Bombay Government the power to confer 
titles (1 poiv^r which rests only in the Governor-General as the repre- 
sentative <»f Her Majestv the Queen-Empress) for exceptional zeal and 
merit'in municipal work, will always be prepared to give favorable con- 
sideration to any recommendation which a Local Government may 
see fit to make in favor of individuals for the conferment of a honorific 
title as a personal distinction in recognition of good work done in 
municipal or local administration.” 

Lord Lansdowne tries to be as little uncourteoirs as possible under 
the indignation offered to his Queen and mistress. He minimizes his 
indignation within a parenthesis, and assures all possible compliance 
with the wishes of the Local Government in the matter of honorary 
titles. Lord Dalhmisie as Governor-General of India regretted that 
he had no power to reward Cautley, the Engineer of the Ganges Canal, 
with any decoration, for that was the sole prerogative of the Queen 
as the fountainhead of all honor. For that aspiration, as the late 
Hurris Chunder Mookerjee pointed out, the great Proconsul would, in 
earlier British times, have forfeited his neck. 


TfiE Morning Post having announced, that the soldier who killed the 
native near Mhow has gone mad, owing to the treatment he received 
at the hands of the brutal population, the Advocate pertinently 
remarks 

“ This is not the first time nor the second we believe that a Euro- 
pean’s reason has been extinguished after murdering a native. It has 
almost become a standing rule, especially in cases where the ‘accident’ 
plea can not be sent up. Instances might be multiplied to show that 
such is the fact.” 

Our Lucknow contemporary then proceeds to give instances. One 
is the case of Mr. Maltby of Vizigapatam. 

“ In 1879, °n Christmas day— the day on which the Lord Jesus was 
horn, the clay of universal joy of Christians, a Christian Magistrate, Mr. 
Maltby by name was proceeding to his headquarters at Vizigapatam. 
To expedite his journey lie had asked a Munsiff and a Maistry to keep 
fralki beavers in readiness for him on the way. For some reason or 
other they had failed to execute the order. Mr. Maltby arrived and— 
found no bearers. Could there be any more grievous crime? His hot 
Briton blood was up at an instant ; and he shot down the two natives. 
Of course, this was natural enough. But then the rabid Native Press 
[would not take it that way, they would peisist in asking for justice 
What could now poor Mr Maltby do but to get mad ? He began to 
have fancies, fancies of no ordmuy nature, mind, he came to fancy that 
the two notorious dacoits Ram fra and Chundria were about to kill him I 
Poor man lie had come acioss seas and oceans to a distant land where 
heathens sui rounded him, and it was no doubt the duty of the paternal 
Government to take cate of him. He was sent to a Lunatic Asylum 
where he was fed and clothed and supported in luxury ; a European 
Civil Suigcon visited him daily and often dined with him. Thus he 
passed days and at last his passage was taken hy the^Governmctifr and 
he was landed on the coasts of England. The moment he arrived 
there, the foggy climate produced a good effect. Mr. Maltby recover- 
ed but proceeded to sue the Government for damages ! ” 

And now for an example of easy madness from the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 

<( Martin Dawayer, a soldier stationed at Satara, murdered a woman 
in the year 1883. lie was arrested, oh horror ! and imprisoned in a cell 
pending his trial. There like Mr. Maltby, he was troubled with fancies. 
There was only this difference, while Maltby was threatened by docoits, 
Dawayer saw a woman hovering round him. He was placed on his 
trial before the High Court and there acted to perfection the part of a 
maniac. He sang and screamed so frightfully as to interrupt the 
proceedings. Five eminent doctors of Bombay, however, declared on 
solemn oath that lie was feigning madness. The jmors who sat in 
judgment upon him belonged to the same race and came of the same 
country. They, however, pronounced a verdict of not guilty. Dawayer 
was released and sent home like the Vizigapatam Magistrate at the 
expense of the Indian rayyet who starves half the year through with its 
family and children. It is said that on his arrival in England Dawayer 
regained the equilibrium of his mind ” 

% 

IN the Imperial diamond case, the High Court has set aside the judg- 
ment of the Chief Magistrate who had declined to order the deposit 
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in Court of the ten ten-thousand rupee notes made over by Jacob to 
his attorney, Mr. Buttler. The Judges are of opinion that the notes 
are connected with the subject matter of the charge and the Magis- 
trate was entitled and hound to compel their production. As regards 
Mr. Hurder’s objection that he had a lien on five of the notes, 
that is no sufficient reason for their non-production. That is a 
matter to be subsequently dealt with under section $17 of the 
Criminal Procediue Code. Mr. B'tnler must therefore produce the 
five notes admitted to be in his possession. The proceeds of the 
other five notes cashed at the Currency Office, must also he treated 
in the same way, and it is left to the Magistrate to order their 
deposit in Court, if they can be reasonably connected with the subject 
matter of the charge. 

On Monday, Mr. Handley issued a Commission on the First Assist- 
ant Resident, Hyderabad, to examine the Resident Sir Dennis 
Fitzpaltirlc. The Commission to examine the Nazim has reached 
Hydeiabad. 

The Manager of the Simla Alliance Bank has alteady been examined 
by commission. 


REIS cf RAYYET. 

Saturday, October j, 1891. 

SIR MONIER WILLIAMS ON THE 
HINDU RELIGION. 

Sir M onier Williams is a Sanskritist whose name is 
too well known to require any introduction. He has 
recently delivered a lecture on our national religion 
for which we ought to be grateful to him, though 
we may not be able to accept as well grounded all 
the compliments that he has paid to it. He observes: — 

“ Himinoism is founded on a very subtle system of Pantheistic phi- 
losophy excogitated long ago by the Brahmans. A system which the 
human intellect most naturally thinks out for itself, a system which is, 
in some lespects, almost identical with that thought out by Spinoza and 
the profonndest thinkers of modern Europe. Indeed, if you will patdon 
the anachronism, the Hindoos were Spmozaites more than 2,000 years 
before the existence of Spinoza ; and Dai wmians, many centimes before 
Darwin ; and Evolutionists, many centimes befoie the doctrine of evo- 
lution had been accepted by the Huxleys of our time, and befoie any 
word like Evolution existed in any language of the world.” 

This surpasses even the sort of stuff with which 
stumpers of a well-known type have, of late, found 
it profitable to flatter the national vanity of their half- 
educated co-religionists. To give our Ris/iis the 
credit which is due to Darwin and Huxley, borders 
on bathos. Such overcplouring may, to a certain 
extent, be inevitable in a popular lecture. In all 
probability, the compliments are meant to be taken 
aiWgrcmo salii, as in interpreting the language of 
social courtesy. But the risk of the exaggera- 
tion being taken as sober truths, is such that we 
almost feel inclined to repeat the admonition of 
Cromwell to his painter. 

Sir Monier gives a graphic account of what may 
be called the evolution of the Hindoo pantheon. 
Upon the whole, we think, his lectd^g will enable 
his countrymen to appreciate our religion better than 
they seem to do. It is the ignorance of Europeans 
generally, regarding the true character of our national 
creed, which maKes them talk disparagingly of it, 
and leads to the enormous waste of British energy 
and resource involved in fantastic forms of Mission- 
ary enterprises like the Salvation Army, for leading 
us to light. 

Since more than a century, India has been brought 
into the closest relationship with England, and yet 
even the most cultured Englishmen — whether at 
home or here — can not claim to have more than a 
superficial knowledge of tfie details of our private life. 
The official career of those employed in ruling the 
country, especially of those employed in the adminis- 


tration of Justice, makes them familiar with the worst 
characters of our society ; and they are apt to com 
elude that the witnesses who daily perjure themselves 
in the courts of law and the subordinate police 
officers who get up false cases, are typical Hindoos 
and Mahomedans. As a matter of fact, the profes- 
sional perjurers even in the larger towns may be 
counted on one’s fingers, and they are able to ply 
their trade with success, simply because our courts 
are generally presided over by foreigners. Before 
Judges and Panchaits well acquainted with the people 
and untramelled by hard and fast rules of evidence, 
the hired witness would be simply laughed out of 
court. The machinery of the British judiciary ren- 
ders it an extremely risky business for an honest 
and truthful man to appear in the witness box in a 
court of law. The more truthful jl witness is, the 
greater is his chance of being browbeaten and in- 
sulted. Thus, under British rule, the practised perjurer 
has become a necessity to the country. But the 
class is treated by Hindoo society as outcastes and 
beyond the reach of divine mercy. In fact, the 
general belief among the people is, that the perjurer 
has inevitably to end his days in domestic misery — 
in sad bereavements, and loathsome diseases. The 
superstition may not be well grounded, but it may 
be taken as clear indication of Hindoo feeling of 
aversion towards perjury. 

But how few are there among our rulers who have 
any idea of our thoughts and feelings on the subject ? 
The ignorance which some of them betray now and 
then, is simply ludicrous. An Anglo-Indian gentle- 
man of tlic old type, who plumed himself upon his 
knowledge of the country, defined a Hindoo as a per- 
son who does not eat beef, and a Mahornedan as a 
person who does not eat pork. The spread of Eng- 
lish education amongst us and the possibility of 
free interchange of ideas between our rulers and 
ourselves, has not improved matters to any appreci- 
able extent. We believe a member of the Bengal 
Civil Service is still living who, in speaking of the 
wife of a well-known native Civil Surgeon, expressed 
his opinion that she was an orthodox Hindoo be- 
cause, in dining with him, she refused to eat beef and 
ate only fowl-curry. 

In lecturing on Hindoo religion, Sir Monier does 
not appear to have made any reference to its most 
important side, viz., that which purports to regulate 
our life in every department. For practical purposes, 
a Hindoo has not much concern with his host of gods # 
and goddesses, except when he wants a blessing from 
them, as, for instance, a mail child, a Government ap- 
pointment, or success in trade, lawsuit or University 
examination. There are few eveiv among the ortho- 
dox, who regularly worship all the deities that have 
a place in the Hindoo pantheon. Of the three prin- 
cipal gods, whose account has been given in Sir 
Monier William’s lecture under notice, the worship 
of Brahma is more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Biahma, according to our cosmogony, is 
our creator, and human nature can not be expected 
to belie itself by paying, for the sake of gratitude 
only, its homage to a god who is functus officio. 
Vishnu being our preserver, and Siva being the god 
of destruction, they both have a decent following. 
It is, however, to be observed that the majority of 
the incarnations of Vishnu receive not the least atten- 
tion from his followers. 

Whatever measure of honour the Hindoos may pay 
to their gods, it is not absolutely incumbent on them 
to worship any or all of them. A Hindoo does not 
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forfeit his claim to the name by not repeating, every 
morning and evening, the names of his gods accom- 
panying the process with the counting of beads. 
But the man who eats forbidden food or marries in a 
different caste, or ^ ,ies with a member of a lower 
caste, is regarded as altogether beyond the pale of 
Hindooism. A Hindoo may not visit Kalighat or 
any other shrine during his life, yet he would be 
regarded as an orthodox member of the cpmmunity 
provided he observed all the formalities prescribed 
by his S/iasfras. A man who would indulge in for- 
bidden food and drink, or associate with a lower 
caste, would be regarded as worse than an outcaste, 
though he might be regular in saying his prayers 
and in paying his homage to all his gods and god- 
desses. 1 his characteristic of our national faith, 
is its chief distinguishing feature, but its impor- 
tance is hardly appreciated even by those among 
our countrymen who are now loud in their talk about 
the glory of the Arya religion. 

MR. COTTON AND HIS CRITICS. 

The author of “ New India ” is not only a sound 
thinker but has also the courage of his conviction. In 
an. article contributed to the Journal of the East India 
Association, Mr. Cotton has mercilessly exposed the 
hollowness of the notion that in the development of 
agriculture lies the cure of all Indian ills, tie bold- 
ly confesses the truth that the official attempts 
hitherto made to improve our agriculture, has not 
been productive of any good whatever. He avows 
plainly that he has no faith whatever in model farms 
and agricultural bureaus. His views are being se- 
verely criticised by some of our contemporories. 
But what we have yet seen of such criticism, does 
not in the least degree shake the grounds on which 
his conclusions rest. 

In an article entitled “The Fuss about Scientific 
Agriculture,” which appeared in these columns some 
years ago, our views on the subject were thus given : 

“ Scientific ajjiiciiltme is no doubt, a good ideal. Hut at prespnt it 
is pi Helically uiutt.un'ible ; ami t he t.iik about it is either insinceie nr 
is based upon an ijjnoiauee of even the elementary piinriple** of this 
economical s^enre. The backwauiness of India's agtirulturc is t he 
Jesuit of her political condition. Model faims, machine ploughs, agn- 
tultural exhibitions, and Cirencester scholar, have done no good up to 
this time, and, so far as we can see, they will never do much in the 
piesent staie of things.” 

* # # * 

“ The productive power of land in India might certainly be increased 
by dt aiding marshes, by deploying wild animals, by encouraging 
•plantations, by utilization of manures, and by amficial litigation. Hut 
industry is necessanly limited by capital, and money is not quite so 
cheap in India that the few capitalists of the coimtiv can be expected 
lo invest their little savings in manures and scientific fanning. 1 ' 

# * * * 

“ It may be said that the backwardness of our agi icujtme is due to 
the rayyet’s ignorance of science* and to the Zemindar’s indifference 
towards his proper duties. But the fact is that the poverty of the 
rayyet and his unscientific agriculture are due to one and the same 
cause, namely, the drain of Home charges and the Foreign commute c 
which is considered as the chief blessing of British rule. Paradoxical 
though it may seem at first sight, yet nothing can be clcaier than that 
agricukuie can never fl-miMi without a town population. With laige 
manufacturing centtes in all parts of the country, there would be a de- 
mand for those kinds of produce which alone can make agriculture and 
cattle-breeding profitable.” 

These views arc founded on Mr. Wakefield’s 
theory of colonization, which is at present accept- 
ed as one of the axiomatic truths of economical 
science. The late Mr. J. S. Mill, in his treatise on 
Political Economy, made the following observations 
with regard to the value and nature of the doctrine : 

« It is one of those great practical discoveries, which, once made, 
appear so obvious that the merit of making them seems less than it is. 
Mr. Wakefield was the first to point out that the mode of planting 
new settlements, then commonly pi actised— setting down a number 


of families side by side, each on its pi£ce of land, all employing 
themselves in exactly the same manner,— though in favourable circum- 
stances it may assure to those families a rude abundance of mere 
necessaiies, can never be other than unfavouiahle to great production 
or rapid growth : and his system consists of anangements for securing 
that every colony shall have from the fit st a town population, bearing 
due proportion to its agricultmal, and that the cultivatois of the 
Soil shall not be so widely scattered as to be depiived by distance, 
of the benefit of that town population as a maiket for their ptoduce.” 

From these principles, Mr, Mill draws the conclu- 
sion that the productiveness of agriculture in India 
is limited by the deficiency of her town population. 

Mr. Cotton’s views are just the same. He says: — 

“The real wealth of countnes now depends not so much on the 
extent of their i mal cultivation as on the piospeiity of their uiban 
populations. The tendency in India is for the urban populations to 
dimmish and for the agi iciiltura! population to increase, and this is 
coimary to the tendency of ptosperous counti ies.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Cotton observes that if the rayyets 
ot India, under the stimulus put upon them by English 
trade, are able to make two blades grow, where one 
blade grew before, they will certainly reap the bene- 
fit ; he urges, however, that they will not be able 
to do so until they are wealthier and more prosperous 
than they are at present ; and of this augmentation 
in prosperity there is, he insists, no chance so long 
as local manufacturing industries are in a dying condi- 
tion. 

It seems that there is a little confusion of ideas in 
the concluding passages of Mr. Cotton’s article under 
notice. The rayyets want of capital is not the main 
cause of the backwardness of out* agriculture. Had 
scientific farming been profitable in our country, the 
capital required might have been forthcoming — to 
some extent at least. But the fact is, that the culti- 
vation of the staples for export can never be very 
lucrative except perhaps under a system of large 
farming in virgin soil like that of America. The 
tendency of profits is towards minimum, wherever 
there is room for competition. It is only by the 
cultivation of those vegetables which, on account 
of their perishable nature, command a monopoly 
price in the neighbourhood of towns, that the tillers 
of the soil can make large profits. But as, with the 
decay of our ancient industries, the market for fruits, 
kitchen vegetables, & c., is diminishing in extent, we 
cannot expect our agriculture to flourish, until, by the 
expansion of our manufacturing industries, we have 
a larger town population than we have at present. 

THE LATEST HACKNEY-CARRIAGE. 
LEGISLATION. 1 

TlIK new Hackney-carriage and Palanquin law for Calcutta, 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, received the absent 
of his Honor on the yth August, and that of His Excellency 
the Viceroy and Governor-General on the nth September, 
and is lir.st published as Act II (B. C.) of itSyi in the in/- 
cutta Gazette of September 2^, l8yi, and came into opera- 
tion from that day, as provided in the Act. The fare for 
the first class carriage by distance is 8 annas for every 
one mile or part of a mile, and 6 annas for every other 
or part of a mile ; by time, one rupee for the first hour 
and 8 annas for every other hour, five rupees for y hours and 
again 8 annas for every subsequent hour or part of an hour. 
For the second class, 6 annas and 4 annas by distance ; and 
by time, 12 annas, 6 annas, 2 rupees, 3 rupees and 8 annas, 
and 6 annas. For the third class, 3 annas and 2 annas by 
distance ; by time, 6 annas for the first hour, 4 annas for the 
second or third hour, and 3 annas for every hour beyond, 
being 2 rupees for a whole day of nine hours, and 3 annas 
for every additional hour or part of an hour. There is an 
immediate lise in the rates of the second and third classes, 
though we arc not aware of any convenience granted 
for the increase. The day after the law tame into force, 
the Municipal Commissioners, having the charge of its work- 
ing, passed some byelaws under the Act which must be 
confirmed by the Local Government before they have any 
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force. The confirmation may not be gazetted for some time. 
And then the owners of'these carriages must have reasonable 
time to comply with the byelaws. The law enacts that fares 
are to be paid by time, unless at the commencement the hirer 
express his intention of paying by distance. In the case of 
a second class carriage, the hirer cannot avail himself of 
the half day, or whole day, rate unless he shall have en- 
gaged the conveyance for the half day or whole day, as 
the case may be. This provision in the schedule, not in the 
body of the Act, means that, unless the carriage be engaged 
beforehand for the half day or the full day, the hire pay- 
able for the five hours is Rs. 2-4 and for 9 hours Rs. 3-12, 
that is, the owner or driver will be entitled to claim 6 annas 
lor every hour or part of an hour, beyond the first hour. 
This will be felt as a hardship and an inconvenience by the 
public. And it is a gratuitous wrong. The new law repeals 
the old law and changes the registration month from April to 
October, while preserving the registrations made under the 
old law. Carriages and palanquins registered under the old 
law, are entitled to ply for hire under the old license, making 
the new law a dead letter to the end of the present official 
year, thus defeating the object of the change — decent turns 
out for our cold weather visitors. The publication of the 
law authorizes owners and drivers of carriages to exact the 
increased fare, while they are not bound to conform to 
the provisions of the new law so far as their old license 
can protect them, and so long as the requirements of 
the new byelaws await confirmation. If it were necessary 
to initiate the public into the changes in the law, by early 
Gazetting, the assent of the Viceroy might have been kept 
back from the public till the proper time, or the exact date 
of enforcement provided for in the body of the Act itself. 

In distance rates, the law allows an additional one-fourth 
fare for the first hour for every fifteen minutes that the 
driver shall have been required to stop the carriage. There 
is, however, no reduction in time rates for mere detention. 
The fare is the same for rest as for motion. In the present 
enhanced rates, such an allowance in favor of the fare was 
reasonable. 

The Select Committee on the Bill succeeded in making 
the law unnecessarily harsh on the hirer. A rather awkward 
mischief was rectified at the final consideration. We quote 
from the proceedings in Council. The discussion was wholly 
ignored in the morning papers : 


The Hon ble the Piesklent saitl : — “ In section 42 a new provision 
h.H been adopted taken from the Madras Act III of 1879, under 
which, if a dispute arises between the hirer and the duver, the hirer 
may require the duver, or the duver in ly leqmre the hirer, to pioceed 
forthwith to the nearest Ma^isti ate’s Court, and the then sitting 
Magistrate shall hear and determine the suit in a summary way. The 
addition to the existing law is contained in the words ‘ and the driver 
may requite the hired to go to the Magnate's Cmnt and settle the 
question offhand, I think the hon’ole members must admit on con- 
sideration that very great inconvenience may result to the hirer from 
tins innovation. My hon’ble friend Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh for 
instance, may he proceeding to the High Court, and if in case of a 
dispute arising between him and the driver he can be foitlnvith taken 

hefoie a Magistrate, he may he put to great inconvenience, and his 
client, ^perhaps, may lose his case for want of the valuable services 
of his advocate; «>r a gentleman may be on his way to a railway 
station and may miss his tiam ; and, lastly, there is the strongest 
°, f _ a,, » case put by a memorial presented by my friend Nawab 
Abciool huteef of a purdah nankin lady whose appearance in court 
would he impossible. I therefore propose that these words which 
, ve . J b 5 e ,? l ,m *? 0rtci1 fmrn lhe Madras Act be omitted, and that we 
should fall hack on the terms of the original Act with one slight 
exception to piovule for cases in which the Magistrate being engaged 
in some important case is not able to hear and determine the dispute, 
or when no Magistrate may be sitting at the time. The section 
which I propose to substitute for section 42 of the Bill will run thus 

In case of any dispute arising between the hirer and the diivei 
of any registered hackney-can iage, the hirer may, if any Magistrate 
be then sitting, require the diiver to diive to the Court of such 
Magistrate, or, if no Magistrate be then sitting, to the Registering 
Officer ; and if any rinser shall refuse to obey such requisition, it 
shall be lawml for the hirer to give such driver into the custody of 
the nearest police officer ; such police officer shall thereupon take 
the rinver and the hirer, together with the carriage and horse, to 
such Court or Registering Officer, and the then sitting Magistrate 
or Registering Officer shall, in either of the cases aforesaid, hear and 
determine the dispute in a summaiy way. ,M 

The Hon’ble Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh said I have much plea- 
sure in seconding this amendment. I pointed out to my colleagues 
ju the Select Committee that this provision was liable to be abused 
^,1 1 ? nver ! °f hack,,e y-camages. In the case put by Nawab 
Abdool Luteef the abuse would be very great. But I yielded rather 
too readily perhaps to the suggestion of my collegties that the section 
would practically be’-a dead letter f and that a corresponding provision 
was to be found not only in the •Madras Act, which had led to no 
harm, but, if I am not mistaken, in the English Act also. I am glad 
that tins amendment has now been moved.” 6 


14 The Section was put and agreed to.” 

So we have narrowly escaped an ugly situation. It is a 
relief to know that Jehu is not privileged to play pranks 
with his fare ending with driving him to — the Police. 

The byelaws framed (under Sec. 53) by the Byelaws 
Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, which were consider- 
ed and passed Dy the Commissioners at their meeting last 
week, bear the same evidence of haste and want of consi- 
deration as is observable in the Act itself. Infringement of 
any byelaw under the Hackney Carriage Act, after publication 
in the Calcutta Gazette with the confirmation of the Local 
Government, is punishable with a fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees (Section 54), nor is it a continuing offence, as is the 
omission to register any hackney-carriage or palanquin or to 
take out a license, (Section 56). The byelaws provide that 
only under certain conditions will licenses be granted. They 
also enjoin on drivers strict observance of the provisions of 
certain sections of the Municipal Act. Supposing a license 
of any carriage is found not to comply with any of the 
provisions under which the license was issuable, who 
will be visited with the penalty^ of section 54— the regis- 
tering officer or the municipality ? The owner or driver of 
the conveyance can not be made answerable afterwards 
for any thing existing at the granting of the license. 
The byclaws are open to other objections. In the very 
act of enforcing them, .the Commissioners detract from 
the weight of the provisions of the Municipal Act. The 
Commissioners by their byelaws take upon themselves to 
reduce the penalty provided in the Municipal Act for dis- 
obedience of the provisions of secs. 329 and 331 of Act II 
(B. C.) of 1888, for, while the penalty for breach of those sec- 
tions is Rs. 50, the punishment for infringtnent of the bye- 
law is only a fine of Rs. 20 at most Take it from another 
point of view. To make those sections a part of the byelaws, 
is further objectionable, in that it makes their infringement 
doubly punishable — punishable as a breach of a byelaw 
under Act II (B. C.) of 1891, and punishable as a breach of 
certain sections of Act II (B. C.) of 1888. For the same act 
or omission, a man is liable to a fine of Rs. 20-fRs. 50. 
Every driver, we see, of a first and second class carriage is 
required to wear a uniform and the syce to be decently 
clad. Here is a good aspiration made law. We are afraid 
I it stands some chance of proving a dead letter. Who is to 
be punished for breach of this byelaw— the driver and the 
syce or the registered owner ? 

The law (section 11) empowers the Registering Officer 
to suspend or cancel the registration of any carriage and 
the license granted to the driver, whenever it shall appear 
to him that such carriage or any horse or harness used 
with such carriage is unfit for public use ; yet a byelaw 
says that the harness must be of good description and 
strong, and no chain or rope traces unless they be covered 
with leather and no string fastenings will be allowed. That 
virtually takes away the power given by the law to the 
Registering Officer for cancelment of the license, and reduces 
the penalty to the penalty of breach of the byelaws or only 
Rs. 20. A table or book signed by the Registering Officer 
is conclusive evidence of distances for payment of hire. 
But the byelaws propose to append a table of distances. # 
That table will be of no use, under the law, in any case of 
dispute, unless it was signed by the Registering Officer 
and his signature proved. The Committee confound the 
functions of the Commissioners with t,hose of the Register- 
ing Officer. h\ fine, they have m^jde a mess of it. 


DOORGA POOJA IN THE COUNTRY. 

TO THE EDITOR, Reis and Ray yet. 

Sir, This time last yea r, you kindly published my letter giving 
an account of the celebration of tbc Pooja in the ancient aristo- 
cratic house of Maharaja Krishen Chundra Rov of Krishnaghur. 
I now ask a similar favor from you for a little apace with 
a view to describe, as briefly as possible, how Mother Doorga 
is worshipped in my native district of Nuddca, as- well as 
in other contiguous districts of Bengal. The “ cloud-clappcd ,r 
temples, the stately churches, the sombre-looking mosques are 
as much true indices of a nation’s religious fervour and enthu- 
siasm in the cause of its own religion, as the supcsbly-grand and 
spacious Pooja Halls of the Sakta Worshippers, that arc still to 
be found, some in their dilapidated state, and some in full repair,, 
in the ancient district of Nuddea. During my recent peregrina- 
tions through Bengal and Bchar inhere I was the guest, thanks to 
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the wcred memory of the hte lamented Kristodas Pal, of almost 
all the Zemindari of Bengal, I saw nowhere, either in East 
Bengal or in any other parts of Central Bengal, such magni- 
ficent Pooja Halls as are to be found in the Rajbati of Krish- 
naghur, in the dwelling-houses of the Brahman Zemindars 
of Santipur, of the house of Kristananda Roy, (I mean the 
mansions of the late Mutty Babu and his brother the late Babu 
Bhugwan Chunder Roy), in the barrack-like palatial buildings 
of the well-known Pal Chovvdry family of Ranaghat, and in the 
secluded rural villa of Sibuibash of the late Babu Brindabun 
Chundra Sirkar. Comparison is no doubt odious, but I can not 
help comparing them with those of the metropolis, for § the purpose 
of giving an adequate idea to your readers of the relative im- 
portance and value of these arthitectural buildings. Sir Raja Radha- 
Kant’s Pooja Hall with its large quandranglc is, I believe, one of 
the largest of its kind in the much-vaunted city of Sonarbanias 
and Pecr-Alis, but it looks like a pig sty when compared with the 
Pooja Hall of the Krishnaghur Raj. 1 saw the Pooja house of 

the Dighaputy Zemindar, in Rajshaye, as well as of Raja Rajendra 
Narain Roy Bahadur of Bhowal, in Dacca, but their dark, low 

and uncouth appearance then produced an uneasy sensation in 

my mind. The Muktagacha House is no better off than those 
of Rajshaye or of Bhowal. *In short, the Pooja houses of the 
Dutt Family of Wellington Square, or of the Sen family of 

Colootolah, not to speak of other bigger buildings in this town, 
are far superior to those I have just mentioned. But let that pass. 

1 now come to consider the important question, How the Pooja 
is celebrated in thousands of aristocratic houses in Bengal. Impos- 
sible as it is for me to give a detailed description of the celebration 
of this great and unique autumnal Hindu festival in Bengal within 
the narrow compass of a short newspaper letter, 1 must remain 
content with specifying the names of the principal worshippers 
of^the great Adya Sakti in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. In the 
district of Nuddca, the grandest Pooja is performed in the Krish- 
naghur Rajbati, of which I gave a full description in my letter 
of last year. In days gone by, when this ancient Raj Family was 
in the enjoyment of its full resources as well as power and 
prestige, dozens of high-class Brahmans of great learning used 
to sit together before Mother Doorga for the pui pose of chanting 
the Cbandi , part of the Markandaya Parana, from dawn to twilight 
during the Pooja days. Huge sacrificial altars or the home knndu 
used to be kept up continually, consuming maunds of ghee (pre- 
pared from cow-milk). A hundred thousand Itlla patra (leaves of 
the Bel fruit) steeped in clarified butter would be cast into this 
sacrificial fire, every day, and Mother Doorga was worshipped 
with the same number of Jaba and of lotus flowers, bv the highest 
Brahmans specially invited from Nahadwip. With the decadence of 
the affluence and prestige of this princely Brail manic house, there 
has been, no doubt, a corresponding decline in the grandeur of this 
holy performance, but tiie house still maintains, even in its deteri- 
orated stale, its old reputation for worshipping Mother Doorga 
with all the scrupulousness and strict religious exactitude which 
we can expect in a Brahman’s house alone. Compared with this 
Pooja, the Calcutta Babus, Rajahs and Maharajas* Poojas are so 
many huge shams and mimicry only. Next in importance to the 
Pooja of the Ktishnaghur Raj, are the Poojas of the noble ladies uf 
Bcrhamporc in the neighbouring district of Moorshedabad, I mean 
Her High ness the Maharanee Surnomoyee, and Rani Arnakali Debi. i 
From a monetary point of view, these Poojas, which arc cele- 
brated, I Relieve, at an annual cost of Rs. 10,000 each, if not more, 
must be considered as the highest celebrations in the land. These 
twin Hindu widows — the paragons and beau ideal of their sex — have 
• another brace of competitors in the sacred field of worship — I 
mean, Rani Bindyabashini Chowdhurani and Janhavi Chowdhurani 
of Sontosh in Tangail. These two Barcndra Brahman ladies vie 
with each other in celebrating the Pooja in right royal oriental style. 
In Rajshaye, the Brahman Rajas of Bolilur and Tahirpur, and the 
Soodra Rajas of Dighapttya and Dubulhati, perform their annual 
Poojas in their respective houses, in as befitting a manner as is con- 
formable to their exalted positions in life. In point of hospitality, 
in urbanity, in the presentation of large money-grant to various 
classes of Brahmans and Bhats, the Barcndra Zemindars of Mukta- 
gacha, the Laluri and Acharjce Zemindars of Kalipur and Rani- j 
gopalpur, in the district of Mymeming, stand head and shoulder* | 
above all other Zemindars of Bengal in celebrating this great j 
autumnal carnival of the Hindoos in Bengal. If any one were 
to attempt collecting statistics ol the number of Poojas held in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, with full' details of expenditure, on 
this festive occasion, he would render an invaluable service to the 
countrv. Taking the average cost of each Pooja at Rs. l,ooo, and 
the number of such Poojas being, roughly calculating, more than 
a lac in the whole of Bengal, the total expenditure incurred by the 
Hindoos would come up to ten crores of rupees. And this vast sum 
is annually spent in feeding the poor, giving new dresses to neigh- 
bours and friends alike, and lastly in helping the needy Brahmans, 
silently carrying on the neglected profession of their noble race. 

I now proceed to answer the question, Have the English educated 
natives ceased to celebrate t^e Pooja? The English educated 


natives, particularly of the middle class, who have acquired affluence 
and position in Hindu society, celebrate the Pooja, if from no other 
motive, at least to maintain their dignity and position in their 
respective spheres of life. Among such educated natives, I may 
mention the names of Babu Amritalal Chattcrjee, the first and 
foremost man in the subordinate judicial service, who celebrates 
the Pooja in his house at Kona, in HowmIi, every year, at an 
annual cost of Rs. 3,000. The Calcutta Collector Babu Doorgagati 
Banerjce is no insignificant personage whom I am pro*d to mention 
in this connection. In my own district, Babu Ram Chunder 
Mookcrjcc, the Government pleader, Babu Jodunath Chattcrjee, 
another senior member of the local bar, may be added to the 
list of regular worshippers in Bengal. Having transgressed my 
prescribed space, I must cut short here, thinking it unnecessary 
to multiply names such as I have mentioned above. 

Permit me to conclude this letter with two anecdotes as to the 
authority of which I entertain not the least doubt. 

The first is in regard to the late Maharaja Satish Chundra Rov 
Bahadur of Krishnanaghur (the father of the present Maharaja). 
One day, during the Pooja time, a servant named Patit Ghose, 
the chief valet of the Maharaja, went into the Tosha Khana 
and brought out several costly Benares Saris for the use of the 
Maharani. The valet had a mistress, and to please her as well as 
his own eyes, he presented the woman with one of these golden 
robes, purloining it from the Maharaja’s stock. The giddy 
gowalini girl could not resist the temptation of coming to the 
Maharaja’s house in her gala dress. The brilliancy of her gar- 
ment at once attracted attention. Out of jealousy, the matter was 
brought by the other servants to the notice of the Maharaja. 
'The valet was asked to speak the truth in the matter, and no 
sooner he confessed his guilt, than the royal mandate was given 
that the gold-worked silk sari should be the valet’s for ever. Such 
magnanimity has now become rare among the aristocracy of the 
land. 

The other anecdote concerns my poor self and the family in 
which I was born. While I was a young boy of fourteen years 
of age (and now I am nearly fifty), I went with my mother to mv 
maternal grandfather’s house where the Pooja was being celebrated 
with unusual eclat. My mother being the wife of a high caste 
Koolin Brahman, was asked by my maternal grandfather to prepare 
the l bog (cook the dinner for the goddess) for that day. She readily 
obeyed the command, went into the kitchen, and, with the assistance 
of other ladies, began to prepare it. It consisted of no less than 
four maunds of rice with proportionate quantities of vegetable 
curries, and the whole was to be ready by 3 o’clock in the day, 
so that four hundred Brahmans could be fed within half an hour’s 
time. When my morher came to the kitchen, another female 
relation of mine happened to come there and began to assist 
her and the other ladies engaged in cooking for the goddess, by 
bringing in water or in handing over the spices required for the 
vegetable curries. While they were thus engaged, my maternal 
grandfather came to inspect what was being done, when the 
simple presence of that female relation in the sacred kitchen 
was considered to have polluted the entire preparations, because 
my grandfather suspected her to have been guilty, in early life, of 
an indiscretion derogatory to her charactci. She was immediately 
ordered to leave the room and the whole business of preparing 
the b bog had to be icnewed. Such was the rigidity observed 
in olden times in these matters of cookery lor the goddess/ 

Ram Gopal Sanyai.. 

Taltolla, Calcutta, September 30, 1891. , 

TIIE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

[Translated ftom the French for Ren and Rayyet.] * . 

The Nineteenth Century is emphatically the Century of Railways 
and the line which its last decade will sec, will be the grandest 
in the world. Phis is the great Trans-Siberian Railway, which 
will join Russia in Europe with the Pacific Ocean, across the 
Asiatic dominions of the Czar. Already, has the Emperor 
Alexander III. decided tint the line should be taken in hand, and 
his eldest son, on his return from Japan, has inaugurated the works 
i of the eastern section of it. The example of the Trans-Caspian 
' Railway, achieved so promptly in a desert, Jcavca little doubt as 
! to the promptitude with which the Russians will complete the 
I work. 


* The “ rigidity” of which our correspondent speaks has by no means 
been relaxed, as he seems to fancy. Ir all depends upon family 
custom. Some families 'tie, as they always have been, more strict than 
others. The consei vatois of religious put it y and family usages are 
everywhere and in all ages the ladies, and it is only on the men that the 
distm bing influence of modern notions lias worked. In our own 
humble home, the rules for pieserving the purity of the divine break- 
fast and dinner aie as strict as any *vheie else and they are still main- 
tained. These have to be piepared not only by ladies above suspicion 
but by the lady of the house hei self, if possible, it not by ladies of the 
same sept. They are ptepaietl in camera and so served -~Ki». 
R. is* R. 
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This is a work which is not wanting in interest for us. What 
renders Russia more powerful, more redoubtable, and more in- 
vulnerable, is a gain for France, for the power of the Czar is at 
present in the same scale as ours, which balances the other scale 
in which arc placed Germany and her allies. 

A line all Asiatic has not doubtless the same militiry advantages, 
in view of a great European war, as the lines which can transport 
armies to the Austrian or German frontiers. Siberia, despite its 
immense extent, is the least riel) and the least peopled portion of 
the Empire. But it is also the least protected, at Hast on the 
cast, and the gigantic work will have the advantage of sheltering 
it from an invasion from the side of China, h is a thing by no 
means indifferent to the Russians to guard themselves against all 
diversions. 

As long as China remained une quant it e ne»/< yahle, the Russian 
Establishments on the A moor and on the coast of the Pacific, had 
nothing to fear from that inoffensive people. But this is no longer 
the case. The Chinese have organized and armed themselves. 


The old man, who was almost deaf, did not quite understand 
j what the Emperor said. He, however, replied — “I have never 
I bought such grains nor have I seen them sown. The wheat 1 
bought was always very small. My father can perhaps tell you of 
it — it may be that he had seen the plant which produced such big 
grains.’ ” 

| The Emperor, ordered the father of this old man to be brought 
I before him. He came with a single crutch. His eye-sight was 
better than his son's and his beard wa 9 just turning to be grey. 
The Emperor gave him the grain which he examined long and with 
great attention. 

“ Tell me in what way is this grain useful, dear father,” said the 
Emperor to Rim, “ hast thou seen it planted since thou hast begun to 
labour in the field, or hast thou seen others reap it in their fields ?” 

“ No,” replied the old man, “I have never seen grains of this 
sort sold, lor, in my rime they had no use of money. Then we 
supported ourselves with the food of our own cultivation and we 
gave a share of it to those who were in want. 1 never saw 


Thev have so colonized the neighboring countiics on the lionrier j 
r hat the Russian territories can be suddenly invaded and inundated 1 
b\ them, and the resistance will be almost iinpo^sibl-, tor it will i 
fake some months to expedite a respectable force from Russia in j 
Europe over distances of 2,000 leagues, and across regions thinly | 
peopled and with hardly any resources. 

The Trans-Siberian line constructed, an army corps can be 
brought to the frontiers within a lew weeks, and the Chinese 
will not be tempted to stir, even in case of a European war. 
In the present state of things, the Anglo-German diplomacy can 
excite them to take part in the Triple Alliance and to avenge 
themselves on France for taking away their suzerainty over Tonkin, 
and on Russia for encroaching on their territories on the north cast 
and north-west. With the aid of some European captains, seconded 
by a British fleet, they can play a role which will not be without 
importance. The Trans-Siberian line will keep them in check 
and oblige them to a neutrality. 

Nor is this all. When the shores of the Pacific will be onlv 
a few week’s journey from Moscow, Russia will be able to found 
on that Ocean a great maritime establishment and to keep up a 
formidable fleet. The Fort of Vladinostock, now almost isolated, 
will be the Sebastopol of t lie extreme east, in becoming the head 
of the new Trans-continental line. The British commerce will 
be menaced in the Seas of Asia and the Ocean. The future 
struggle for India will no longer be the duel between the “Whale 
and the Elephant the elephant will go on the water. This 
will be a good reason for which the English would take care not 
to provoke the struggle in taking a part in the Triple Alliance. 
They will appreciate much better the advantages of the neutrality, 
when the distant seas, where they arc now so tranquil, will be 
full of dangers for them. 

Thus the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway, with its 
natural consequences, winch ate the development ol the Russian 
marine on the Pat i fie, will no doubt ameliorate our perilous situation 
in ^ndo-China. We will lurnrHotth be less isolated— less exposed 
10 the offensive return of the Chinese, or to an attack on the part 
of the English. 

A GRAIN OF WHEAT. 

Tv Tolstoi. 

• [I ranslatul for Reit and Rnxyet.] 

Some children were om e playing on the border of a ditch. 
One of them found something, which looked like a grain, but so 
big that it attained almost to the size of a hen’s egg. While it was 
heirig passed on horn hand to hand and examined with care, a man 
came there and bought it from the children for a few pence. He 
1 a me to the town and sold it to the C/ar as a curiosity. 

1 he Emperor called together the wise men and oidcred them to 
ascertain w hethcr this object was a grnn or an egg. Thev all j 
armed themselves, some with spectacles and some with microscopes \ 
and other instruments, but all their research**!, proved vain. 

One of the wise nun pur this grain on a window-ledge. Some 
hens which were feeding there came and peeked at it with their 
beaks, and made a hole«in it. It was then easy to perceive that it 
was a grain, K>r it had a mark in its middle. The Emperor was as- 
ronish.-d at it. He ordered the wise men to study and discover 
win this grain was so beautiful and why they no longer found such 
Mg grains. They consulted (heir books and' their dicrionaiics but 
without any result. “ Sire,” they said to the Emperor, “the peasants 
alone could enlighten \ou on the subject of this grain, they 
had perhaps heard their elders speak of it.” A very old man with 
a grand white beard, without teeth and supported by two crutches, 
was brought before the Emperor. He took the grain but could 
hardly sec it ; he weighed it in the palm of his hand and tested it. 

“ What dost thou thiyk of this grain, dear father?” said the Em- 
peror to him. “ Hast thou seen itsdike in all thy life ? In what 
can it be useful ? Hast thou secn*it sown or reaped ?” 


this grain before. 1, however, remember to have heard my father 
say that, in his time, wheat grew much better and produced bigger 
grains. It was necessary to ask my father about it.” 

They brought this old man. He was straight and vigorous, his 
eyes were lively, he walked without crutches, his beard was hardly 
grev and he spoke very clearly. 

The Emperor showed him the grain. The old man took it and 
after looking at it for a long time, exclaimed, “Oh ! now-a-days no 
one sees a grain like this grain.” He put it into his mouth and 
tasted it, and again exclaimed, “ Yes it is that, it is of the very sort.” 

“Thou knovvest it then, dear father,” said the Emperor, “where 
did it grow and in what season i Has thou sown and reaped it 
thyself? ” 

“ When I was young,” said the old man, “we had no other grain 
but this, we used to make our daily bread with it.” 

“ Hast thou bought it or cultivated it ?” asked the Emperor. • 

“ Formerly,” replied the old man, smiling at the recollection of 
his youthful days, “we had not committed the sin of buying and 
selling food, we had never seen gold and every one had as much 
food as he wanted.” 

“ Where was thy field, dear father, and where grew such wheat ?” 

“ My field, O Czar ! was the earth which God has given us all rr> 
till ; then the land belonged to no one but was for all; every one 
worked for what was necessary for his life. My field was ihc soil 
which I cultivated. None said this is mine, that is his, tin’s is my 
property and that is my neigh hour's. We gathered the fruits of 
our labour and we were content with them.” 

Upon this, the Emperor cried out “Tell me, old man, why the 
wheat is so small now and why it was so gross before. Tell me also 
why the grandson walks on a pair of crutches and the son on a single 
one, while thou art still hale and vigorous despite thv great age. 
Thou oughrest to be the most worn out of the three but thou arr 
the most active among them. Thy eyes are bright, thy teeth are 
not gone, thy voice vibrates like that ot a young man. Wherefore 
art thou so, dear father, k (lowest thou this?” 

“Yes, Emperor, 1 know it ; now a-da\s rn:n wish for more than 
what they want. They are jealous and envious of one another. 
I have lived in the fear and respect of God and possessed onlv what 
was mine bv my labour, without ever having the idea of coveting 
what belonged to my neighbours.” 


MONGIJYR. 

Jamal pore. Sept . 25. 1S01. 

The ease Empress vrrwi Hyland (not Ryland as appeared in your 
issue of the 19th current) was tried in the sessions held in Mor.ghvr 
by the Judge of Bhagulpote, on the 23rd. I11 addition to section 

376, Indian Fenal Code, sections 511 and 354 were added to 
the charge. 'Flic ptisoner pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
five years' rigorous impiisonmcnt. The culprit was employed in 
the Locomotive .Department as an appmuicc in the workshops 
at Jamalpore. The Railway Company, on the result of the case 
bcjs * known, has dismissed Hyland from its employ. 

'{'his no doubt will set a good example to others and help to 
ensure safety to the travelling public, especially the female traveller. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Railway authorities took imme- 
diate steps aided bv the Police to surrender the culprit to justice. 

I would humbly suggest to the East Indian Railway Company, 
which has almost at every important changing station an Institution 
and a Railway- aided school for the intellectual training of youths, to 
issue strict injunctions 011 the tutorial staff to look after the moral 
education of the young boys, so that they may not grow up young 
Hylands. 

The local rate-payers' association which was about to be extinct 
is indicating signs of revival. It had a sitting the other day when 
some resolutions were passed. 

This station is now full of bustle, owing to the approach of the 
autumnal festival, Doorga Pooja. The cloth merchants, tailors, 
shoe-makers, &c. t are selling their articles with rapidity at ex- 
orbitant prices. 
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REIS AND RAYYET, 


47 $ 


WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A R&universally ad- 
** mitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss )f Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and II otrhes on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 



gEKCIIAM’S PILLS 


The fust dose will 
give relief in twenty 


pEECHAM’S PILLS minutes. This is no fic- 
}) tion,for tjiey have done 


j)EECHAM’S PILLS 


it in countless cases. 

Eveiy sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 


I )EECHAM’S PILLS tiy one Box of these 

) Pills, and they will be 

pit T c: acknowledged to he 
ptECHAM S I ILLS W(JR n ^ r . UINEA 

A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 


l) 

J)EECHAM’S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S PILLS invaluable. No female 


li o u 1 d be without 
them. Thete is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for le- 
PEECHAM’S PILLS moving any obstruc- 


jgEKC HAM’S PILLS 


D 


I) EECHAM’S PILLS the system. 

J) accoidmg 
J) EEC HAM’S PILLS 

pEECHAM’S PILLS soon lestore females 

1) of all ages to sound 


Honor ii regularity of 
If taken 
to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 


J)EEC HAM’S PILLS 


a n d robust health. 
'Phis has lmen proved 


li 


)EECHAM’S PILLS by thousands who 
) have tiled them, and 

T)EECIIAM’.S PILLS lh c l,cnH ' , '> 

ly whirl) n 1 

J) 


which aie ensured by 

pKKCUAM’S PILLS ll,t ‘! r llsc ‘ 


For a Weak Sto- 

)EECHAM’S PILLS Im l” li, «J, lh - 

j gestion, and all Disoi- 

pEECHAM’S PILLS tk-.s of the Liver, they 


J 1 


1) 

I) EECHAM’S pills 

J) 

j)EECHAM'S PILLS 
1)EECHAM’S PILLS 

I) 

pEECIIAfi’S pills 

I) 


v.l like magic, and a 
f e w doses will be 
found to woik won- 
deis on the most im- 
poiiant organs in the 
li u m a n Machine. 
They stiengthen the 
whole mu>urlar sys- 
tem, lestoie the long 


pEECIIAM’S PILLS l^t complexion I 
K back the keen edge o; 

•j>EECHAM’S PILLS 


J)EKC HAM’S PILLS 
J)EECIIAM’S PILLS 
pEECHAM’S 


D 

|)EECHAM’S PILLS 
J)EEC HAM’S PILLS 
J)EEC HAM’S 


back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
mto action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human fiame. 
These are facts testified 
’S PILLS t( ^ continually by mem- 


beisof all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guai antees to the 
Nervous and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
c PIT r c PILLS /in or t/ie 
Td/gest Sale of any 

J)EEC HAM’S PILLS 

Sole Agents for India: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & GO. 

Wholesale Depot, Clive street, 

CALCUTTA: 

N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Crimes 
&Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the fohowmg 
lates 9 ]/td. size 8 annas per box. IJ \)zd. size 

12 annas per box. 2 s yf size 2 Rupees per 
Box, These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Stoiekeepers Jean obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to inform our customers and the public 
that we are clearing our goods at reduced 
puces. 

Mofnssil orders attended to with great 
‘promptness through V.-P. Pest. 

Apply for Price List with li anna postage. 
A. G MITTRA & CO., 

29, DHURUMTOLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

GENUIN'E HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic l ’ rad it i oner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sitcai's Chaiitable Honuuopa- 
thic Dispensary, where h*» attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in Ins 
Clinic every day, lerordmg his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his lesidence, 23, Mu/.apur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankan- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta, 

FOR SALE 

Price Ttvo annas. Postage one nna, 

SPEECHES 

ON a UK 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
II. E. the Viceioy, on the same day, 

Sii A. Scoble, cm the passing of the Bill on 
19th Match, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
ina n Nn Hear, r I.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Govct nor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceioy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 

on the Administiation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, AY is and Par yet, 

I, Utkoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Sheet, 
Calcutta. 

THE AGE OK CONSENT BILL. 

rnilK following publications by the Calcutta 
1 Committee in -mppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe bad from the Seuetaiies ofthe 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Squat e, at No. 1, Utkoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Sheet. 

1. On the Legislation of the Uishis and the 
Age of Com ml Bill. One anna 

2. The Memot i.al to the Viceioy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
liai. Half anna. 

4. .The Ooidoo ti.anslalion of the Memnnnl 
Half .mna. 

q. The (/ i>!'h idh tn jyav.nta by Pandit 
Kamnatli T.nkataln.i (of Santipoie), auihoi of 
Vain deb Pijva (a Sansknt epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 

anna. . 

6. Ab^ti art of the Vynvasta m English 
with notes by Nyalankai Nilmani Mookeijee, 
M.A., 15 . L., Pi ofessor of Sansknt, Piesideney 
College, and a pieface by the President ol the 
Committee. Half anna. 


In Pamphlet , Price 4 annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

AIUIY KEOIICAMIZATIOS 

With special teference to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

Jiy Capt. ANDREW HEARSE Y. 
Apply to Reis &* Ray yet Office, Calcutta. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, .** LIMITED.” 
(Incorporated under Act VI of iSS 2.) 

OBJECTS. — The main objects of the Com- 
pany aie (1) the election and establishment 
of a The.it 1 e in the ljeaitof tly; town, and in 
the best modem style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Dtama, and all the Fine Aits connected 
with it, and the encoutagemeot of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and coned 
piesentation of the choicest \ioiks of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into m 
honomable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degiaded, or, m any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journal-- 
and maga/ines, likely to fin titer the interests of 
the Company in any regaid, and, gcnuiallv, the 
sale of all books and stationeiy, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3.00,000, divided into 3, ext, 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

DIVIDEND.- -From the veiy natme of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account here of our piobable income 
and expenditure in the fulme, but we ran un- 
hesitatingly piomise our subset ihcts as high an 
average dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

INTEREST. — Ptmhascrs of shares in our 
Company, paying for them in full on or before 
the iiist of Match next, shall he entitled to 
leceive wittiest on the amount of their shares 
until the Theatie is in exact working order. 
The interest will urn from the date of such 
purchase. 

BONUS. — They shall also get bonus in the 
shape of certain fiee tickets of admission to 
the Theatie (particular*; about which will, here- 
after, he supplied on application). Of ionise, 
attention will be paid to the claims of piionty 
in ptuchase and payment. 

DIRECTORS. -Dr. Samblm Chunder 
Mookeijee (Chairman), Piincipal Ki islinakamal 
Bhattachaiyya, Balm llaral.d Ray (lain Head- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar Nnyananda 
Singh t, Balm Nil. unbar Mookeijee, M.A., HI.., 
late of Cashmeie, and four oiheis. 

BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poialion, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babu Kedar 
Nath Bose, it a. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY. — 1 to, College Street, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Piospertus, which con- 
tains letteis of sympathy and support fmu\ 
the most eminent peisonages in tin* land. 'The 
following, among otheis, aie out pi menial 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Malmiapi Jotmdio Molnm Tagoic, 

„ Nai cndi a Ki ishna, 

„ I )ui gaeli.u ,m L IW| » 

Sit R lilies Chaudi a M it i a. 

Justice Ch.mdia Madhub Ghosh, 

„ C.ni tula ^ B.meiji, 

I lon’hle Di. K .1 ■ l)b«*’n m Gliodi, 

Babu linn Ch.mdia Bawijec, Senior Go- 
veinment Pleaihu, High Com t , 

Ray lagadauamla Moolc'ijne Bihadui, 

Balm Ch.mdia Nath Bo-e, I \ , 1 1 I . , 

,, Piatapa (.h India Ghosh. 1, 

Ralundia Natli Tagoic, J'Nq , 

Balm Kunja I »**h.i 1 1 Mallik, of Postn, 

Babu Cliandi Lai Smgha, late Piesidnit, 
National Cli un'in <U Gunm* i< c, 1 ! mkn, 
Ray Yotindia Nath Oiaudliuii, of tin; Mmi-du 
family, l’aki, M. A., li.^. , 

Di. Ti ailokya Natli Mill n, Pip ider, High 
Co ■ ut, Cb.m man, Siiiainpn M ‘unit ipalny, 
Balm Chandi Da-. Gliosti, m.a , !; l. , 

< ) fTi • uting Suh-Divisimul Olfjcoi, .Smampm, 
Balm Jadu Lil Mallik, r»f P.ttliui 1 ighata, 
/i-mindar, 

Kumai Radliapiasad Kay. of I'ostn, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (M A , MU, &■'.), 

Ray Baukim Chandra Chatimji Bahadur. 
Balm Akkaya Chaudia Saikai, Poet and 
Piihhust, 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of P.illiuriagliata. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashier fur the above Company. 
Security Rs. 2,500. 
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Cheapest and perfect Time 
Keeping- Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PEICB ES. 0-8. 



8 8 


13 

n 


A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It lias a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 

Do. Gent's Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price 

Do. Hunter do. ... 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... j 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gientest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
otir charges aie based upon the veiy lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watch Depot., 

37, Musjidbari-stieet, Calcutta. 
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•who surfer find sure relief from 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration lias ever before attained. 

So/il in Rot th's at / Re. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrect Si Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

They are perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulcers. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, your drains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, and j 
every other part of a house. 

Agents.— DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal” 

ESSAYS BY A BBAHMAN 

IN 

Politios, Sociology, History, & Literature 

BY 

the Author of “Travels & Voyages in Bengal.- 
Calcutta. 

fais &* Rayyet Office. 

PRICE : 

To Subscribers paying before publication R s . . 
» mere registering subscribers 
„ Ordinary purchasers ... f 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and RaJ yet 
i.Uckoor Dun's Lane, Wellington Street,’ 
Calcutta. 

Es. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two~Yhar S , 

secondh!tn'd,*jw;/tc//r^ ^iu^fe^f//J/ e ^j n i ) ^ 
figures for Rs. 6 per V P )> ' ,?’ „ bold 

es^trjsl V r 3 

... r u ! 

Have no appearance of cheapness Mr I' 
Goon, ah of District Munsiffs Court from 

period of three and a half years.” 8 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains Lorki*r<t 

BncekN T T h Picks > ^complete Shirt Buttons’ 
n a M q ’ ® a "R ,cs > Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pms, Scarf Rings, Necklets 

nZ C H S U Ha, xi?P r | a , yi ’ SpeclarIe Frames,’ 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 

D,a p 0nds ’ Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c , at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, say* —“A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Ks. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly 

... in advance 

... Rs. 12 • 

Half-yearly 

• a. 

„ 7 

Quarterly 

”* )l 

... „ 4 

Monthly 

... „ 

... Re. 1-8 

Single or sample Copy,, 

„ 0*8 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advcrtisemems(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by the 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The iowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager/’ and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to 14 The Editor ” of 11 Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Wellington 
, Street, Calcutta, 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mum Lau Ghose, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Dutti Earn, Calcutta- 


droit et avant. 
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/CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

TO DAY AND TO-MORROW. 

Don’t tell me of to-morrow 1 
Give me the man who ’ll say, 

Whene’er a good deed’s to be done, 

Let ’s do the deed to-day. 

We may all command the present, 

If we act and never wait ; 

<But repentance is the phantom 
Of the past, that comes too late. 


And ringing o’er the pavement sounds 
The cannon’s crushing wheel. 

Then answers to the echoing drum 
The bugle’s stormy blast ; 

With crowded ranks the warriors come, 
And bands are gathering fast ; 

Red on their arms the torch-light gleams, 
As on their footsteps spring 
To perish ere the morning beams--' 

For death is on the wing. 


Don’t tell me of to-morrow ! 

There is much to do to-day 

That can never be accomplished 
If we throw the hours away. 

« Every moment has its duty— j 

Who the future can foretell ? | 

Then why put off till to-morrow i 

What to-day can do as well ? | 

Don’t tell me of to-morrow ! j 

If we look upon the past, > 

How much that we have left to do 
We cannot do at last ! 

To-day ! it is the only time 
For all on this frail earth ; 

* It lakes an age to form a life, 

A moment gives it birth. 

THE ALARM. 

Look there ! the beacon’s crimson light 
Is blazing wide and far, 

And spaikles in its toweling height 
The rocket’s signal sffcr. 

Rise I rise ! the cannon rolls at last 
Its deep and stern reply ; 

And heavier sleep is coming fast, 

Than seals the living eye. 

And now the warning trumpet peals ! 

The battle's on the way ; 

The bravest heart that moment feels 
The thrilling of dismay : 

Around the loved, the shrinking fear, 

Love’s straining arms are cast ; 

The heart is in that single tear, 

That parting is the last. 

A thousand windows flash with fires 
To light them through the gloom, 

Before the taper’s flame expires, 

To glory or the tomb ; 

Far down the hollow street rebounds 
The charger's rattling heel ; 


The courier in his arrowy flight 
Gives out the battle cry ! 

And now march on with stern delight ; 

To fall is not to die. 

Alieady many a gallant name 
Your countiy’s story bears : 

Go t rival all your father’s fame, 

Oi earn a death like theirs. 

SONG. 

Let me sing thee, while daylight is fleeing, 

Some melody lare and divine ; 

Let me speak to thy innermost being 
Of all t hat is tluilling in mine. 

Life’s plouds tound us often have gathered- 
No pageant hn'h time been for us ; 

Hand in hand the dark storms we have weathered, 
And the sunshine shall smile on us thus. 

if the days of my youth are retreating-* 

If the lines of gray glea#n in my hair ; * 
Remember, when d ( y!i„ht is fleeting, 

Comes twilight the tranquil and fair. 

Still softly the snowy wings hover, 

| Still biightly the starry eyes shine, 

I Hound my life, which the angels watch over, 

j Because it is mingled with thine. 

! 

Sing not to me in joyous tone 
Sing me some solemn song 
Some low and plaintive melody, 

To which sad thoughts belong 

Sing, in thy lowest, sweetest tone, 

Some holy, time-worn psalm ; 

Distilling (htough the mists of care 
Its drops of healing balm. 

! Sing ! for the burthen of my life 

Is more than I can bear ; 

Sing ! let the holy words uplift 
I The weight of my despair. 


Subscribers in the counts j are requested to remit, by postal money orders , if possible, as the safest and most convenient 
med ium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through tlte Department . No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary, and likely to cause confusion. 
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Sing ! for rnV soul will answer thine 
In low responsive tone, 

And my whole heart give back to thee 
The echo of thine own. 

• ill. 

No, thou art not my first love ; 

• I had loved before wc met — 

And the beauty of that early dream 
Is pleasant to me yet. 

Hut thou, thou art my last love, 

My dearest and my best ; 

My heart but shed its outer leaves, 

To give thee all the rest ! 


News and Our Comments. 

fc— //£ — — — 

This has been a melancholy week, with distress and death on all sides. 

• * 

The Englishman of Wednesday startled Bengal with unpipcedent- 
<*d news. It is contained in the following telegram dated Luck- 
now, Oct. (> : — 

“ Not since the reign of Ali Shah, some half a century ago, has 
Lucknow been afflicted with such an inundation as that with which 
it has just been visited, and from the effects of which it is likely long 
to suffer. On Sunday thete was an unusually heavy downpour, and 
for an hour or more the rain fell m veiitable sheets. This passed off, 
however, and the afternoon and evening were fair. The nver was 
veiy high, and steadily increased in volume, but it was not until 
Monday morning that the full extent of the rise was clearly apparent. 

'I he citizens awoke to learn that the whole of the low-lying portions 
of the city and station were submeiged, and as the day advanced 
c mwris of people wended their way to various coigns of vantage to 
witness the strange sight- one which is not seen in a generation in 
these paits. 

Taking Bi lire’s Biidge as a centre point of observation, the view 
was grand in the extreme. The Gumpti in huge volumes and with 
an extremely rapid ctuient was in itself an exceptional sight, while 
the back water which found its way, in eveiy direction extended far 
and wide. The toad way in front of the Club was deep under water, 
and all access to the Charter Mun/il was cut off by way of the Mall. 
As the day diew on, the river steadily lose, and at noon not only was 
a large pai t of the city under water, but Mosainabad and the paik, 
of which latter the clock tower is the piomment object, wete seveial 
feet deep under the flood, and the area presented all the appeaiauce 
of a vast lake. Piactically the whole of that pait of the city is now 
uninhabitable, and the occupants of the shops and houses of all soils 
have had to make a most burned depaitute, even at the cost of 
considerable loss in piopeity of every desMiptmn. Bui the inundation 
is ky no means limited to the utv All aiomwl the station the flood 
is steadily encioachmg on paits to which, within the memory of the 
oldest residents, the overflow of the river li.is never reached befme 
For example considerably beyond the enhance to the Bank of B**m_' il, 
the water is singing up, and it seems not improbable that tin* Mall 
t Hereabouts will be reached, should theie not be a subsidence of the 
flood (luting the next few hours. To those wdio know Lm know', a fair 
idea of the extent of the flood encroac liments will be gathered when 
it is mentioned that a house on the elevated site, abutting on Hi lice’s 1 
Budge, is sum minded on the land side bv some hundreds of vauK of 1 
deep watei, so tha^the occupant is altogether cut off from the Court-. I 
unless by boats. The Moti Mahal and Us big enclosure are swamped, 1 
albnt miniature bunds aie being bun bulb hmli Yesterday, to obviate, • 
if possible, any worse consequence of this quite abnormal condition ! 
of affairs, Mr. Rose, the l>eputy Postmaster -(ienei al, in his pei< h in | 
the Dilaram Kotin, is as effectually isolated as if he was in the ! 
Island of Penm, and even Mr. Dyer s house, Kaboola Koti, is sur- 
rounded as with a lug moat and lake. 

Extending right to the police lines the waste of waters reaches the 
new Palukd.us’ College which tears its imposing fiont on the banks of 
0111 now veiy lug liver, a veritable Mississippi, wheie the puny Gumpu 
was wont to flow. As for the N.-W I\ Company’s ice factoiy, the 
buildings aie pietty well neck deep in their interior, and the place is 
in gic it danger. The gi eatest anxiety is felt fur the pile hi idge. The 
M igistiate was theie for some tune on Monday, and the Municipal 
Sec retaiy spends Ins tmle theie taking all pie< .unions fot saving it fmm j 
woeckage. It was confidently expected that it would go dining Monday ( 
night, but it still holds togeihei, notwithstanding that the lmuvuse j 
fmee of the flooded river catches it at weak coineis as it rushes along. 
Yesterday morning the Station Lilnaiy was giving admission to the 
Mood, and the muleigiound tykanas aie filled. The Judicial Comnns- 
smnei’s Court has I he nver light up to the doors, and Mr. Young’s 
house is m veiy much the same plight. 

It is almost needless to say that numerous villages on the hanks of 
the rivci have been swamped. Close at our doois the village of Sultan- 
ganj has gone, and the washed-out people fmm the various reaches 
of the stimuli aie pouting into Lucknow for shelter, rallying what le- 
maios of piopeity th|y can. This will add sensibly to the local dis- 
lie*s, and increase the cost of fc#»d stuffs, as all trans-Gumpti supplies 
aie pretty well cut off for the time being. Indeed, what with the iujmy 
done to private and public piopeity added to the immense increase 
of pauperism winch will uccessatily be a lesultant of the floods, there 


is a grim look out for the poor during the winter. The villages about 
the Martiniere College are wholly submerged, and the class rooms on 
the ground-floor of the institution are under water, so that work will 
not be lesumecl by the boys until next week at the earliest. The view 
from the College is pictmesque to a degree. As far as the vision ex- 
tends is a vast inland sea, and to take the most cheerful view possible 
the subsidence can only be so gradual as to interfere materially with 
agiicultural operations. The silver lining to the cloud, however, con- 
sists in t he fact that these floods will act as the annual overflow of the 
Nile does in Egypt, and the ground should be greatly fertilized for 
wheat, gram, barley, and lice. These fieshets will help along the culti- 
vator, at any rate we hope so. The Wingfield -Park in the lower 
pot tions ss dqep under water, which has been supplied by the old 
c.mal, and the flood extends a considerable distance into Messrs 
Beake Allen’s compound. Vanous theories are afloat as to the cause <>f 
the gieat floods, the f.ivouiite one being that a big bund on the 
Ramganga has burst. There is no doubt of their magnitude, howevei, 
and the present generation is not likely to witness such another 
inundation m Lucknow. 

Later . — The wooden pile budge refeired in my earlier telegram has 
been swept away by the flood, and five men who were on it were 
diowned. 'Bins disaster closes all connection with the cemetery and 
paper mills, and will be a gie.it public inconvenience. The river is 
still using, and the worst does not seem to be yet touched. There 
are feats fell for the safety of the Chutter Munzil and Dilarain Kothi.” 

By Ali Shah, our conteinporai y’s telegraphist means either Amjad 
All Shah who ascended the throne of Oudh in 1842, or his father and 
predecessor Mahammad Ali Shah who came to power in 1837. 

There was an inundation in 1871, which submerged the strand road 
cm the bank of the Goomtee and teached the steps of the Chutter 
Munzil, but it did not spiead beyond. It w.is nothing like the present 
calamity. 

* 

* # 

Thk latest news from Lucknow is contained in the following 
telegram of the 7th : - 

“The floods are slightly subsiding. The ronntiy, however, is all 
under water this morning. Mr. E. Bloiner, of Messis. Peake Allen 
and Co., nearly lost his life. He was endeavoui ing to 1 each the ire 
factoiy, of which he is the pnncipal proprietor, when through a breach 
in the load just over Bi lire’s Biidge his trap was capsized into the 
stoim water between the road and the factory, and in a moment his 
life was m jeopaidy. The hot sc, a valuable one, was at once drowned 
and had it not been for the piomptitude of some boat men theieabouts 
he would undoubtedly have been earned .1 wav by the flood. These 
men plunged in to his rescue, and brought him with difficulty to the 
shore. Mr. Plomer is well known in Calculi 1, and gieatly icsprued 
on all sides, so I need only remaik that had this plunge ended dm 
astiously it would have been keenly fell fur and wide. He reached 
home on an ckha in a most distraught condition foi all the woilcl like 
a shipwrecked sailor. The weather is now set fair, and the temper, 1 
lure is delightful. It is satisfactoi ily settled that the floods have been 
caused by local and disnirt ram, and not by any bund breaking in 
Rolmkhand. The railway budges and lines ai e all 1 ight, so tminsm 
need have no appiehensmns on this scon-. Y^steiduy under the 
[ duection of the Deputy Commissioner and City M igistiate the skifs of 
: the Boat Club, which put in such a biave appeaiauce at t he iccent 
! Regatta, weit* usefully employed in lesriinig flooded out villager 
hfieabouts. The ucxvs did excellent so vice, ami they saved many 
live* Alessts. Mmiayaml Co’s boat w.i* patiiculaily active nuclei 
Mi. Bonner. The station is just nmv filled with lefugen, houseless 
and homeless. Too public buildings aie foi the piesent all right.” 

•v** 

Till. Weiov leaves Simla and goes into ramp, like many of out 
Dooiga Booji tomists, on the hk<uit\i day -Wednesday, the 141I1 

October. land I.ansdowne does not come direct to Calcutta but visit* 

* 

Kashmir, Gwalior, Bhopal and Indore, reaching Howrah at 8-30 A.M., 
Calcutta time, on Saturday, the 28th November. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, according to hi* programme of tour, will not be 

in Calcutta to receive the Viceroy, although the Simla notification of 

*> 

the viretegal aijival lequues the ptesem.e, at Government House, 
of the Members of His Excellency's Council, l'he Lieutenant-Govei 
nor, to be sure, is not mentioned by name, but will that excuse his 
absence? The British in their zeal for unpci i.tlUmg now affect to 
be paiticular. Sir Charles Elliott had better act advisedly. One 
obvious question suggests itself. In the absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who will represent the Bengal Government ? Nor is 
theie any provision for the representation of Calcutta. The Chair- 
man of the Cotpoiation is not in the official programme. Mr. 

J Lambert, as head of the metropolitan Police Force, will lepresent 
I his own department. However, between his heroes and the militaiy, 

! there will he a lively show on the occasion. Tile L“vde comes 
! off at Government House, on Saturday, the 5th December, .at 
| y-30 p.m. Caids must be sent m not later than the very day the 
Viceroy ai rives in the capital, — Saturday, the 28th November, 1891. 
Gentlemen presenting others must themselves attend the Lev^e. This 
I is an innovation. It has been a condition in the Di awing Room, not 
1 m the Levtie. Full and evening elie^s. Before leceiving the homage 
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of llie cnpitftl of tile Empire, the Viceroy dines with the good and 
( yal Scots in memory of their patron Saint on the 30th November. 
The day and the hour for the Drawing Room are Saturday, the 5th 
December at 9 30 P.M. 

» 

« # 

THE Viceroy m timed for Srintgar on the 23rd. *He enters, it in a 
State procession of boats, Gwalior comes in next where he ai rives 
on the morn in «; of the 17 th November and halts there till the 2o;h. 
Two days will he devoted to Bhopal, which the Viceregal party will 
teach on the 20th. Thence from Khandwa by the s Hnlbar State 
,.iilway to Indoie on the 24th. The stay there is limited to the 26th, 
when the Viceroy leaves Ciiect for Calcutta. 

THE Viceroy takes a trip to Burma early in January. 

• • 

HKR Simla friends, through the Commander-in-Chief Sir Frederick 
Roberts, has presented to Lady Lyall a handsome bracelet, as a patting 
tubule to the qualities by which she had endeared herself to her host of 
fi lends. At the same time, Sir, Frederick recounted the services of the 
retiring Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. Sir James Lyall was 
full of thanks for the present and the praise. 

*** 

The Postal Contractor Abdur Rahman Khan, Hazara Distiirt, has 
been allowed by the Viceroy the little of Khan Buhadar as a personal 
distinction. 

*** 

The shareholders of the Karaganda Copper Company have unani- 
mously tesolved to put an end to its existence by voluntary liquida- 
tion. It may Phoenix-like tesuscitaie into life again. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and « 
Our Own News. 

THE Doorga Pooja is upon us. Today is Saptaini, the fiist of the 
four giand days. With this issue, we take our fortnight’s holiday. 
There will be no issues on the 17th and 24th October, the next 
A 'cis cr- Ray yet appearing on the 31st October. 

A daily contemporary takes exception to this suspension of business 
m the weekly native pies*,. He, however, forgets th.it the daily 
piess has us holiday too. If we keep away from our readers two num- 
beis, our morning contempoi aries withhold more than two issues in 
a twelvemonth. As newspapers, the non-appeaiance of dailies causes 
greater inconvenience than that of the weekly leviews. 

Til K famine in Russia is inneasmg tcuibly. A village pi lest wutes 
to a Moscow paper — “Persons have already gone two or lluee weeks 
without bread, and aie finely managing to keep themselves alive 
with gras*? and leaves. Even the iinal clergy is suffering from 
hunger. Multitudes of beggars aie tramping about the rountiy.’’ \ 
This news is by the mail. According to a St. Petersburg telegtam 
• of the Oth October, on account of the distress, Court halls have been 
suspended this season, the officers of the Guards have renounced 
r hampagne, and general abnegation has been resolved upon hy all 
ranks of society. The money thus saved will go towards relief of the 
s title re is. * * t 

At Canteibury, assisted by Canon Fieemantle, Mi. Henry living 
unveiled the monument to Clmstopher Mailowe. In Ins address, 
he regretted the absence for so long a time of great dramatists. Mr. 
Gilbert wiites to the Times saying that the rem.uk is impolite, as 
theic were present Mr. Pinero and many other playwnghts. Stull and 
nonsense! Was Mr. Gilbert present, too ? What a pity that the best 
Englishmen cannot rise supeiior to conventional sentiment ! 

The rumour of the Duke of Connaught succeeding Sir Fiederick 
Huberts as Coinmandei*m*Chief in India, is contradicted, no successor 
being yet named. 

The National Libetal Federation Congress have adopted for their 
programme— payment of membcis of Patliameiit, rural refm ms, local 
option, disestablishment of the Church in Scotland, refoim of the 
House of Lords. They would notttake up the eight hours question. 


Mr. Gladstone’s forecast is that a LiheraJ victory is approaching, that 
Lord Salisbury would leave the Egyptian question — its evacuation — to 
his successor without solving it himself. He would extend the labour 
representation in the House of Commons, and defer amending the 
constitution of the Upper House. P irliammit must charge the elec- 
toral expenses to rates. His advice is loots befoie you adopt a com- 
pulsory limitation of the horns of labom % 

Winle unending the National Liberal Federation at Newcastle, Mi. 
Gladstone was presented with the fieedurn of that town. In returning 
thanks, he urged the necessity of the rountiy adhering to Free Trade. 

The statue of Garibaldi, erected at Nice, was unveiled by the Mayor 
on the 4th October. Several Italian and Fiench Deputies were pre- 
sent and most cordial speeches made. M. Rouvier, the Minister of 
Finance, on behalf of Government, waimly desired to see the closest 
entente between France and Italy. 

On the 7th October, Reuter announced the deaths of ihe Right Honor- 
able W. II. Smith, First Lord of the Treasmy, of Mr. Parnell, of Sir 
John Pope Hennessy and of Sir James Robeit Longdeii. There was 
no previous intimation of the approaching end of any of the four. 
The only information given in these telegrams is that Mt. Painell died 
at Biighton the d ly bcfme, the event being due to a chill caught on 
Friday fiom which he sank gradually. The last we lieaid of Parnell 
was on the 5th, when Reuter telegraphed that “ Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien, speaking at Cimck yesterday, violently inveighed against 
the attitude of Mr. Parnell, who, they declared, was fighting solely for 
his own ends. His policy was descubed as one of insanity and na- 
tional perfidy.” He is now beyond all pi Rise or blame. Since the 
0 Shea divoicc suit, he had ceased to be the idol of even his own party. 
But that exposure ought not to affect the judgment on his public careci. 
That has been extraoidmary. He was admittedly the greatest Irish 
man since () Connell. But if O’Connell was the Great Agitator, Pai - 
nell was the greatet. Mi. Smith had been foi many months in failing 
health, and lus letirement fiom the House of Commons was even 
talked of. He was respectability itself. Of Sir John Pope Hennessy 
we should like to speak at length. Enough here to say that he had 
earned the reputation of a just and conscientious Colonial Governor 
After his retirement from the Government of Mauntius, he had entered 
Patliament by a b) e-elec tion. 

— - 

Whii.f. noticing, last week, the Hackney Carnage Act and the. byclaws 
fiamed under it, it escaped us tli.it the CaLutta Gazette of the 30th 
S-ptembcr had puolishcd the byelaws with the confirmation of the 
Local Govn nnient. 'The byelaws have been sanctioned as sent up 
v. uh the. rv rption of Hie last item No. 1 3, which professed to add a 
table of iii^t. kiu es. 

UNDER the Bengal Local Self-Government Act, III of 1885, a Dis 
tik t lioaid “ may piovide that a breach of the s.qne (byclaws'undei 
the Aa) shall be punished with line winch in ly extend to fifty 1 11 pees, 
j and in th*! case of a continuing bieach with a further fine which may 
! extend to five mpee-. for eveiy day during which the breach vs Conti 
I nued aftei the offender has been con ieted of such breach.” In the 
I byelaws just sanctioned for the Bmdwan District Boatd, published 
111 the Calcutta Gazette of September 30, we find — 

‘‘Any prison washing in or otherwise fouling a tank or well leserved 
for drink. ng purpose** by the District Board or Local Board shall he 
liable lo a line not eveeumg R^. 50, and to a fmthei fine not * xceedmg 
Rs. lou ho a lepetilion of the offence” 

Both the B iaid and the Local Government are carried away by then- 
zeal fin sanitation. They do not hesitate t< double the highest penalty 
of the law for the original offence as created by a byelaw,* or prescribe 
a fine twenty times that laid down for repetition of that offence. Some 
of tnc byelaws aie more stiiugent than the conservancy regulations of 
municipal towns. Indeed, the Act does not apply to municipal towns 
; It is, besides, general in its scope and objects, and its commands 
are general, including the provision for enactment of byelaws “for 
carrying out all or any of the purposes of this Act.” Those, therefore 
ch.irge.il with the woiking of the Art, fee] themselves free to freely 
p iss and sanction snbsidiaiy ordeis according to tljeir will and pleasure. 

'The byelaws prohibit obstruction or trespass upon roads, their slopes 
or beitns or side drains, by buildings, huts, or fences, or otherwise ; the 
stacking of straw, jute 01 other articles for sale 011 roads, or the slope* 
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nr side drains. The penalty ffixed for these offences is Rs. io and 
Rs. 2 each day for continuance (byelaws 2 and 4). Any person des- 
troying or damaging any tree shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 10. Any person plucking the fruit of a tree shalj be liable to a 
fine not exceeding Rs. 4. *J*he destruction and plucking may be by 
pei mission of the Hoard, and yet they are punishable, for no excep- 
tion is mentioneff. The Hoard may find it necessary to cut down a 
tiee, but the pet son laying the axe on it runs the risk of being prose- 
cuted. There is no prohibition to the Board to sell the fruits of trees, 
yet no body must pluck any of the ft tuts. Evety body is warned against 
soiling my road or berm or its side drains by committing any nuisance 
by deposit of any noxious or offensive matter or otherwise, on pain of 
a fine of Rs. 10, or allowing it to remain unremoved on conviction of 
the offence and after notice of removal, on pain of further fine of Rs. 2 
evety day that such noxious or offensive matter is not removed. A 
man must be his own scavenger besides paying the fine for committing 
a necessaty nuisance. Steeping jute in the side cuttings is allowable 
when permitted by the Hoard. Persons breaking these commands are 
equally liable to the penalties of the byelaws and to the punishment 
pi escribed foi such offences in the gcnetal law for the whole countiy. 

HoiJIi.I, we see, is coming to the front. Although an old chiefship, ac- 
knowledged by the accomplished early historian of the Rise of British 
Power in India, it was not till the visit of the Prince of Wales to this 
country that the world became conscious of the existence of the place. 
With the passing away of the occasion, it would have been foigotten 
with hundreds of insigmficent bumbledoms which were forced up to 
ihe suffice to swell the /</.*/ of the royal visitor's reception, but for a 
Ine.taiy accident. Hobili had the supreme luck of attracting the 
notice of the chief historiographer of the Royal Tiip. Dr. W. II. 
Russell bi ought down the old annals from dusty upper shelves to 
the ( irculatmg iibraiy table and the notice of the modern public. 
Sufficient advantage was not, however, taken of this favorable turn, 
and Hobili still remained but a name at best, even if so much. Of 
late, there seems a change. There are signs of some life and motion. 
The public ear is assailed by a name. One thinks one has heard it 
hefoi e, though one do*s not exactly remember in what connection. One 
day, the news is that the Raja has left his back-woods' hole for the 
Presidency metropolis. Another day, he went to meet another Raja 
with whose family his had had a het editary feud. A few months back, 
he gave a donation to some useful institution. All this is good, but 
nothing particular. At last, however, something sensational has cropp- 
ed up. The announcement is made that Hobili actually is bent on 
seeing the world and contemplates a trip to Europe next year. 


A()RA city seems given up to the worst Bad mashery of the place. An 
aimed band, twenty stiong, attacked at midnight the house of the 
native doctor of the Leper Asylum, who lived next door to the Convent 
and the Judge Mi. II. G. Peaise. Some fellows surrounded the doctor 
to pie^'ent his making any noise, while others awoke his poor wife, 
who was sleeping in another bed, tore the jewellery off her person, and 
c (impelled hei to give up ail the cash in the house which amounted 
to only, Rs. 50. They next visited a native Christian widow living op- 
posite the Cathedral and tore the gold earrings from her bleeding ears. 
They then proceeded to the boarding house of the Lady Lyall Hospi- 
tal. The watchman (Jwwkidar) of the house was true to his salt and 
1 aised an alaim, but they attacked him with such violence that he fled 
for his life. One of the female students was struck on the head with 
a club so as to cause a serious wound. The others all took refuge 
m the room of Mis. Justice, the matron. There they were by no means 
<mt of (langet , but now the Police appeared, and one constable of a 
neighbouiingf beat had the raie courage to rush into the midst of the 
gang ami seize one of the robbers. His comrades, however, attacked 
ibe plucky constable with swords and rescued the prisoner, while the 
other constables looked on. The robbers all made their escape. 

OUR delightful friend Mark Twain stands, we are sorry to report, 
charged with highway robbeiy in open day. The story contributed 
by him to the August number of Harpers Magazine, is said to be 
cribbed from the Adventuies of Sir Frizzis Pumpkin published, along 
with “Nights at \f ess and otl^r Tales ” fifty years ago. It is a blow, 
but not unexpected. All the popular idols and heroes have been 
caught in the art, piosccuted .and punished, until the Botany Bay 
of the great Republic ovei flows with talent, and the atmosphere is 


perfumed with the breath of genius itself. From Dumas to the author 
of She, all the prolific producers have been detected. Nor have 
the Lyttons and the Disraelis escaped exposure. 44 It must be so,” 
to borrow the dictum of Cato's soliloquy. The fault lies with the 
public whose thirst for light literature is insatiable and who pay 
lavishly for any attempt to satisfy it made under a popular name. 
Hence the demoralization of writers who have once gained the 
public ear. 

At the Central Criminal Court, before the Recorder, Edward Arthur 
Newton was charged with the abduction of Lucy Edith Pearman, 
a girl of fifteen, under the statutory age, the daughter of a tobacconist 
in the Strand. Newton is a married man but separated from his wife. 
He is in receipt of a weekly allowance of ,£2-101 from his grand- 
mother of which iof goes to the wife for her maintenance. Living 
tints lonely, five years ago he made the acquaintance of the Pear- 
mans. He received from them every kindness and sympathy, and, 
in return, took an interest in the education and welfaie of their children. 
His interest had specially fixed itself on Lucy. She grew and developed 
an affection for him. He had chosen her for his partner in life after 
his divmce from the separated wife. How then could he, as he said 
to the Recorder, plan an injuiy upon one whom he loved and upon whom 
he had built the hopes of his future ? When Lucy passed her 1 5th 
year, circumstances grew too stiong for Newton and he fell. Lucy, 
in her unhappiness, had asked him to remove her from her parents’ roof 
and he did so. He had lesisted the request until sire grew violent and 
thieatened her own hfe. He ultimately pleaded guilty. The Recorder 
observed it was a painful case. The girl was attached to Newian, 
and it was at her request that she was taken out of the guardianship 
of her patents. If the accused had waited a few months more, he 
would have escaped the present trouble, but as the law stood he must 
%end him to jail for six months. 


Jonah Hall Farlam, an engineer by profession but out of employ for 
the last two years, himself a widower, with three children, married a 
widow. That marriage did not prove happy, and the husband and 
wife separated for the last two yeats. Thus reiulned unhappy, he had 
recourse to drink, which made him more timetable still, losing him 
his appointments and reducing him to consequent destitution. He, 
however, still longed for his wife, who would not come to him. He 
would watch her but could not always trace her. Gradually lie con 
ccived an aversion of love for her and, armed with a revolver, forced 
himself, on the 1st instant, into her house, in Taltolla, 43, Munshee 
Alimuddin’s Lane, aad there shot her dead. There he discovered that 
his wife was a fellow lodger with one Hippolite. He had suspicions 
that she had begun to love another and wanted to discard him 
altogether. 

AN instructive anecdote is told of Mr. Spurgeon. On one occasion the 
great Baptist preacher, who commands listening hosts at his London 
Tabernacle and is, besides, an excellent writer, rematked to a friend 
that he made a practice of reading through Carlyle’s “ History of the # 
French Revolution,” once a year for the sake of its style. 44 It is a 
mass of rocks and boulders,” he said. 44 Its rugged strength corrects 
the too great smoothness into which one is apt to glide.” A true and 
practical remat k. There is no doubt thjit too much attention to 
smoothness of language deprives a discourse of all its pith and point 
— its bone and mariow. 

The Eurasian Association of Madras held its anniversary meeting on 
the 7U1. There was half holiday in the Government offices to enable 
the Eurasian emitloyte to be present at the celebration. The Hon’ble 
Mr Garstin presided, supported by Mr. Hanna, Manager of the Madras 
Railway. The Chairman advised the Eurasians to take to technical 
education ignoring office work, and to soldering. As Colonel of the 
Madras Railway Volunteers, he had found in them qualities for 
military training. He was sure the Commander-in-Chief would not 
oppose their entrance into the army. 

The Association enter their new career, under a new President, by 
dropping its slightest connection with the Congress. 

Wk have no doubt that our readers will be glad to have the list of the 
famous conclave of Pandits who preside over the literature of France 
under the name of the Academy. In submitting before them the 
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tonnes, we are glad to be able to add the respective ages of the several 
men. Here are the names and the ages of the forty French immor- 
tals Lesseps, 86 years ; Legouve, 84 ; X. Marmier, 82 ; Dimiy, 80 ; C. 
Doucet, 79 ; J. Simon, 77 ; John Lernoine, 76 ; Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier, 
76; Rousse, 75 ; Leconte de Lisle, 71; C. Rousset, 70 ; Due de 
Bioghe, 70; Jurien de la G'uvieie, 70; Pasteur* 69; Mazade, 69 ; 
Joseph Berhaud, 69 ; Boissier, 68 ; A. Dumas, 67; Renan, 67 ; Mazieres, 
65; Taine, 63 ; Emile Olliver, 69; Max du Camp, 69; Perraud, 63; 
Ldon Say, 65 ; Gidard, 63, Saidou, 60 ; Cherbuhez, 59 ; M^ilhac, 59 ; 
Pailleron, 57 ; Haldvy, 57 ; Hervt?, 56 ; Sully Piudhomme, 59 ; Claretie, 1 
49 ; F. Coppee, 48 ; d’Haussonville, 47; Vogue, 43; Loti, 41. As to 
M. Freycinet, his age is not known. One seat is vacant. 

These figures are important for their teaching. They go far to prove 
that high thinking and the cu.tivation of letteis, even to the constant 
practice of literal y composition, so far fiom necessanly undermining 
the health, aie distinctively favourable to longevity. They ceitainly 
explode the old superstition that the habitual pressure of thought dues 
up the sources of vitality and cui tails a man’s days. 

Editors of newspapers and magazines hard op for m.ittei, may find 
their profit in circulating the above among negligent correspondents 
and lazy friends 

THE author of the Ethnology of Bengal has proved himself too much 
for the Bengal Government. Mr. Cotton has cancelled the remainder 
of his leave and is coming out. Mr. Risley is relegated to Daijeelmg as 
Deputy Commissioner. 

• 

1 HE Commission issued by Mr. Handley has examined-in-chicf the 
Nizam, his Private Secretary and Duector of Public Iusti uciion 111 
Hyderabad, Nawab Imadool Moolk, acting as interpreter. As a piepara- 
tion of this examination, it was necessary to publish the letter to be 
found elsewheie to allay the indignation caused at Hyderabad. The 
accused Jacob keeps himself away from the Commission. He is 
unwell and does not feel himself safe in the Nizam's dominions. 
The cross-examination will commence next week, the First Assistant 
to the Resident acting the inter preter on the occasion. 

Mk. G. H. Simmons, who had dominated the Port Commission since 
its creation m 1871, fiist as Secretary and then as Traffic Manager 
and latteily as Vice-Chau man, is dead. He died on Wednesday, m 
London, of cancer. He had other qualities besides professional ability 
to recummcud him to the Commission. 

THE Muhammadan is phenomenally rich in colloquialism, and it is 
slanging wall gusto the Native Pi ess on the conclusion of uie Bang alum 
case. Theie are several papeis —not of the unspeakable native oidei 
but conducted by lespectabie English gentlemen— who see in tue Jinale 
a Government defeat or discredit. Not so the Southern Muhammadan . 
lu a leading article headed “ l‘he Bangabau “Bu&t-up,” our contem- 
potaiy points a moral simply humiliating to the Bangauast and its 
nke. Remorseless as the willing is, a is full of shrewdness and 
knowledge. The opening will setve for a good specimen of me maimer 
us well as the mailer, it runs : — 

u A mote laicical but not 011 that account unsatisfactory dtbioiimcnt 
it has never fallen to our lot to witness. The beu.er-cockmg and 
thufnb biting have culminated in a complete and ignominious collapse. 

It was bruited aoioad that money ga/o/e would flow aoundantiy foitli 
hour patriotic purses and me Bengali quai let, like Bitz jarne* in the 
Laay 0/ the Lake, stand with back 10 lock, uefymg the Government 
to come on. But lire four Boo A^tes down Bengal way finding tiieir 
courage oozing last out ol then fmgci-tips, uuew up (lie sponge and 
cued pcuuvt / with the result that me aooi -money has to be re- 
lumed to the mob who longed to witness the ‘mill,’ fully expecting to 
see a good stand-up fight, m wuich the lavounte was ceitainly not 
the Government. The Bangauasi has spoiled sport just as expectation 
was running high. It its valor is an unknown quantity, as discretion 
certainly is not. The knuckling down is complete— a fuller or moie 
abject apology is nowheie on record ; but neither fuller nor mine ab- 
ject than the occasion demanded. The deathless four of the Banga- 
hast have avoided by the course pursued enfuiced mtennuiaJ retue- 
ment and saved the Government a good deal of useless trouble in 


pressing the prosecution. Much of what the Bangabasi wrote was 
poor inf? itetl stuff ; and being such, it some think should have been 
passed bv unheeded by the Government against which it was directed. 
But rubbish as it w is, it was nonetheless calculated to produce 
j Baneful cousequtnces, as the people it was meant to affect are not 
given to nicely discuivnnating between sense and its opposite.” 

The Muhammadan observes 

“ Hie delinquent run in is by no means the chief offender ; there 
j are other journals which could beat the Bangabau\ giving it points. 
1 hat these have escaped and the Bangabasi has fallen into the toils 
is simply due to the circumstance that in the sequence of events the 
latter came up first, and had to suffer for the encouragement of the 
rest.” 

That, of course, only goes upon the information of the Pioneer , 
unless it be the expiession of a progenitive wish — to attempt, from 
a long distance, something in our contemporaiy’s style. The 7 ////<• r 
of India said the same thing, and, besides, fathered the whole plan 
of the campaign against the Native Piess on the Law Member. Sir 
Alcxaiulei Millet, however, promptly denied the soft impeachment. 
Buie as the unhorn baby was the Liw Member. Whatever may be 
the plan or whoever may be responsible for it, he knew nothing about 
it. Now, these Anglo-Indian journalists iveie quae as likely to err m 
the temaiuder of their information as one of them was deceived 111 
respect of a part. 

In another column we publish Dr. Sircar’s address at the last Anniver 
sary of the death of Ram Mohan Roy, We are afraid the Hon’ble 
Doctor is paying, like another gentleman, the penalty of fame and 
ambition and inordinate self-coufi lrnce. At any rate, he too easily 
lends himself out to the aggrandisement of movements for twaddle, 
without seeming the conditions fm the preservation of his own repula 
tion. .Surely, the woild his not begun to produce wizards whose mere 
presence would develop thought. Sentiments proper to be delivered 
on public occasions, specially occasions of solemnity, are of the charac- 
ter of high literature, or 

the Muses’ heavenly lays, 

With toil of sprite, which aie so deatly bought. 

There is 110 evidence of study or meditation in the address It 
seems as if, suddenly impressed for the occasion, the speaker relied 
upon Ins ability to p iss through the ordeal without a hitch, if not with 
flying colms. Once on his legs, he was tempted by the friendliness 
of the audience to attempt a inumph. So he let his tongue loose. 
Dr. Suc.u could not speak without being eloquent, but this time it 
was the eloquence .if conventionality and exaggeration. His •native 
hate of the lS1.n1m.1ns supplied Inm with an inexhaustible theme. 
In piling Ins .iiijcc.uves on their devoted head, he foigot that the 
object of Ins adoiation for the nonce— Ram Mohan Roy — was a 
Bi.ihman and had maintained his Hi ihmanism to the last, even in 
| Em ope. Apait from th it sinking ficr, had the speaker known 
moie of lus hep), be would scan civ have marie himself so miserable 
over the coldness of lus countiymen towards R.tm Mohan Rov. If is 
all vei y well for Mis* Carpenter or Dr. M ixMu ler to dwell with rapture 
on the poll died Onental who, sixty years ago, charmed the highest 
society of Western Europe, but those nearer home ought to be moie 
sober. This is not the hour for polemics, nor is Dr. Sircar the partv 
with whom we have any done for controversy. What we say is only 
in discharge of our duty to the public. At another time, we may go 
into the mattei at length. Just now, we have only to say that Dr. 
Sircar only echoes Europeans’ blunder when he regards th f * Brahmans 
as a priestly cla-.s. They aie not. Even admitting for argument’s 
sake that they are all piu*sts, so far fioin their meriting the anathema 
of I)r. So car, th«»v will not suffer in companion with any similar class 
in any othei put of the globe, in the modem or til'? ancient time*. 
Piiests or no priests, they hive been the most unselfish governing race 
in the world. 

BABOO DIBBLE BABBLE. 

----- - - 'JO- 

The Chief of J.unkh indi has had a silver palki made for his god 
Ganpati at a cost of Rs. 20,000. 

Wnich is the greater— the sin ill Raja worth a few lacs per annum 
who spends Rs. 2 o,ooo on a vehicle for hi* elephant-headed idol, or 
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the great Nizam of the Decc.'in f who had ordered a stone for nearly 
half a million of money for decorating himself with ? 

A bakhi.k's shop m a town in the Isle of Man has at the entrance to 
his shop a signboard with the following inscription ^ 

“ Professor Kelly. Tonsorial Artist, Cranium Manipulator, Capillary 
Abri<lg*r, Facial Opeiator. Hirsute appendages adjusted with em- 
bnlfixiei ous cHenty.” 

Surely, the Professor has not on his establishment a “first class 
classical Baboo?” 

Here is a specimen of the true American Spread Eagle eloquence - 

“ Ours is a great and growing country. Faneuil Hall was its cradle ; 
but whete — where will be found timber enough for its coffin? Scoop 
all the water out of the Atlantic Ocean, and its bed would not afford 
a grave sufficient for its corpse. Europe! what is Emope? She is 
lnnvheie, nothing— a ciicumstanre, a cipher, a mere obsolete idea. 
We have faster steamboats, swifter locomotives, larger reeks, bigger 
plantations, bigger null privileges, broader lakes, higher mountains, 
deeper cataiacts, louder thundei, foikeder lightning, biaver men, hand- 
somer women, and more money tban Europe dare have ! Who’s 
af1.11 d?” 

Our Sm tender Nods Eagle is but a poor black ka-kaing fowl. 


By and bye, I think the American whales will take care to stow 

away in their capacious holds only Imperials and Kohinoors. 

Brother Baboo. 
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WlIAT is Abdopalam ? It occurs in the Calcutta Gazette of September 
30, Part IB., p. 216, and is intended as a signatute of the Comum* 
sioneis of the Burdwan Municipality — Syed Abdopalam — m a notifica- 
tion under the signature of Mr. H. II. Risley. Mr. Risley the Secretaiy’s 
notification suggests the question, let Mr. Risley the ethnologist 
answer the query. 

7 'IIEKK are several lions on the pi owl in Europe, but just now the 
lioness par excellence is a dowager of plutocracy. She was lately 
t he obseived of all observers in London as the richest widow in 
Amei ira. Her husband Mr. Ayer amassed a fabulous fortune by the 
sale of sursapaulla. Mrs. Ayer wears a pearl necklace worth ,£50,000 
--about 7 lacs of Rupees. What were the “ mashers ” and “ dudes ” 
of her land about ? Yankee Doodle is a veritable noodle to have al- 
lowed such precious big game to go out of the country. We shall not 
be sm pi lsed to see some nominal Pimce or embarrassed baron make 
the capiuie. 

THE courts of Paris and Copenhagen have exchanged compliments. 
The Danish monaich has sent M. Carnot the collar of the Danish 
Order of the Elephant, and the French President lias conferred the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour on Ptince Chiislian, eldest son 
of theaprince Royal of Denmark. 

I have no complaint on that score. But I cannot help inquiring 
bow the Danes came to have their strange Older. Where, in fact, 
did they get their Elephant ? It must be cribbed from the East. Ele- 
phants have not been known in Northern Europe, within the present 
or any recent geological peiiod. 


Talk of the imaginative Oriental and his tell-tale knack! he is a 
farthing rushlight to the sun of the Occidental. And the ultraocri- 
dentnl is simply blinding with his excess of glory. Many in all direc- 
tions of the compass are ready enough for the exercise of their wits 
at invention, but nobody succeeds so well as he. He is the Edison. 

I suppose wc owe to him the remarkable account of the modem 
Jonah which is making the tour of the whole globe, how a sailor in 
a storm fell from the mast of a whaler into the sea, how the life-boat 
was lowered after him, how no trace of him was discoveied, how 
as the rescuing party were about to return in sadness t hey sus 
pected the piesence of a whale, how they waited in suspense on 
ihe alert, how^the huge beast showed signs of distress from sickness, 
how the whale groaned and at length vomited out the missing salt, 
how home they brought their comrade dead or dead-like, how he lay 
unconscious for some days after which he was himself again. It is 
a rave treat. 

The following has the same hall-maik. 

“ Two b'ffltjiers named Smith, fishermen of Hobart, obtained the 
catcass of , 'Abate at Rochester Bay after it had been tired out bv 
the whalinjp barque Water-witch. On opening the body they found 
n lump of ambergris weighing nearly 200 lbs., the value being quoted 
fit £5,000.” * ^ 

Seventy thousand Rupees witTkin a whale ! That is a windfall 
indeed ! And such Muck. 


J| Saturday , October /o, i8qi> 

Y; THE' DOORGA POOJA REFORMATION. 

Speaking generally, our religious festivities and ob- 
servances are based on the most refined sentiments, 
and cannot be taken exception to from an esthetic or 
humanitarian point of view. But an element of 
brutality is not always wanting in the actual practice 
of many of our co-religionists, and, though we may 
ascribe its origin to an imperfect appreciation of the 
rituals prescribed by our shastefs, it is impossible for 
any reflecting mind not to feel distressed at the 
cruelty which is perpetrated in the name of religion 
by some orthodox Hindus of the Sakta sect. The 
display of barbarity which takes place in connection 
with the Doorga Pooja, is thus graphically described 
by the author of “ Hindus as they are” : — 

The lust day of the pooj.i is attended with many offerings of goats, 
sheep, buffaloes and fruits. The aiea ‘befoie the shiine becomes ^ 
suit of slaughter-house, slippeiy with gore and rniie, and resounding 
with the cries of the dying victims, and the still more vociferous 
shouts of “ M;i, MA,” uttered by the rabble amidst the discordant 
sound of gongs and drums. Some of the deluded devotees, losing 
all sense of shame and decency, smear their bodies fmm head to 
foot with this bloodv nine, and begin to dance before the goddess 
and the assembled multitude like wild furies. In this state of bestial 
fanaticism, utterly ignoring the ordinary rules of public decorum, 
tnd literally intoxicated with the glory of the meritorious act, the 
deluded mob, pt seeded by musicians, proceed from one bouse to 
another in the neighbourhood where the image has been set up, sing 
obscene songs, and otherwise make indecent gestures which are an 
outrage alike on public morals and on common decency. When quite 
exhausted by these abominable orgies, they go and bathe in a nver 
or a tank, and return home, thinking how to make the most of the 
last night. Should any sober-minded person remonstrate ' with them 
on their foolish conduct, the stereotyped reply is— 4 the Mdhamdyet 
Bifztfr' and the last day of the poojd, when all sorts of tomfoolciy 
and revelry are justifiable. The sensible portion of the community, 
it must be mentioned, keep quite aloof from such itnmoial exhibitions/ 

The tastes of men differ according to their educa- 
tion and sphere of life. What to men of refined 
sentiments appears as a display of savagery, may be 
the only kind of recreation possible to young men 
possessing an exuberance of animal spirits, and the 
minimum of brain culture. There is hardly a nation 
in the world whose religious carnivals are altogether 
free from exhibitions of drunkenness and coarse sen- 
suality, and this much at least may be said in favor 
of our religious festivities that they are very seldom 
marred by the excesses which are inevitable where 
indulgence in strong drink is allowed without stint. 
The vulgar merriment of our young men on the oc- 
casion of the Doorga Pooja, may, with a little allow- 
ance for the weaknesses of human nature, be tolerat- 
ed. But what pains us most, is the Crtielty practised 
towards the lower animals in the name of religion. 
A singular instance of such cruelty is mentioned in 
Mr. Ward’s interesting book on our religion. The 
perpetrator of the act was the wellknown Raja 
Krishna Chandra of Nuddea. “He began,” says 
Ward, “with one, and, doubling the number each 
day, continued it for sixteen days. On the last day 
he killed 32,768, and on the whole he slaughtered 
65,535 animals. He loaded boats with the bodies 
and sent them to the neighbouring Brahmans, but 
they could not devour them fast enough, and great 
numbers were thrown away. Let no one, after this, 
tell us of the scruples of the Brahmans about des- 
troying animal life and eating*animal food.” 
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With reference to the concluding remark, it is to 
be observed that the slaughter of lower animals for 
propitiating the gods is not a peculiarity of the Hindu 
religion. The hecatombs of the Grecians and the 
dedication of the temple of Solomon with the blood 
of 20,000 oxen and 1,00,000 sheep, certainly surpass 
any act of similar cruelty ever practised by any 
Hindu. In his primitive state, marl j s natura ]| y a 
lover of flesh meat, and our Aryan ancestors w^re no 
exception to the general rule. In the savage condi- 
tion, flesh meat is the only kind of food available to 
man, excepting perhaps a few kinds of fruits and roots. 
Thus, to the anthropomorphist of archaic times, 
nothing could appear more acceptable to the gods 
than the flesh and blood of the lower animals. 

At a later period, the good and thoughtful mem- 
bers of society enter a strong protest against wanton 
cruelty of this kind. In some cases, goahead reformers 
attempt to put down the practice with a high hand. 
But, among nations that have a well established re- 
ligion and ancient traditions, such innovations cannot 
be easily made acceptable to the people. If any re- 
formation appears desirable, the only safe course lies 
in proceeding by indirect means. The author of 
41 Hindoos as they are ” has noted the fact that the 
practice of slaughtering kids and buffaloes has been, 
within the memory of living men, discontinued in 
many families, and, considering the progress that the 
religion of Chaitanya is making in the country, the 
time seems to be fast coming when, not merely the 
Vaishnavas, but Hindus of all classes, will consider 
the killing of even the humblest of God’s creatures 
a crime, and not a meritorious act. 

Sacrificial offerings are recommended by some of 
our shasters, but are nowhere enjoined as absolutely 
necessary. Our Rishis could not, by one stroke of 
their pen, make the eating of flesh meat unlawful and 
liable to punishment. But they never encouraged 
ruffianism in any shape. The rituals prescribed by 
them recognised the killing of certain animals as 
a tribute of piety to the gods. But they dis- 
countenanced the practice in every way possible. 
To begin with, they laid down that in killing a goat or 
a buffalo, the head of the victim must be completely 
severed from the body by a single stroke of the sword. 
Dire calamity is supposed to ensue where the first cut 
only partially effects its purpose. The very fear of 
the misfortune which is believed to be the inevitable 
result of such an accident, has led many families to 
,avoid its possibility by omitting the validan part of 
the ceremony altogether. 

The mantras prescribed by our divines for conse- 
crating an animal intended for sacrifice, also show that 
their object was uot.to encourage cruelty, but to dis- 
courage it. The victim of their mistaken piety is 
actually worshipped as a god and prayers are ad- 
dressed to it, invoking its blessings. The following 
is a translation of some of the mantras : — 

“ May the goddess Chandika he pleased with thv blond. Go (bon, 
hero 1 to heaven giving me the ment of having made of thee a s.icii- 
final offeiing to the deity. O thou fotumate buffalo that cairiest 
the god Y tit mi on thy back, give me good fortune, rice, wealth and 
piety out of tliy good natuic. As thou art an enemy to the lioise, 
as thou carriest the goddess Chandika on thy bat k, so mayest thou 
kill my enemies and bring me good fortune O thou fair looking 
and immortal conveyance of Yama, give me long life, wealth and 
fair fame. With these prayers I make my reveiential bow to thee. 

'* # # ' * * 

Excuse me for the pain caused to thee by the sword. Mayst thou 
attain the position of a Gandharva. 

# # * 

O buffalo ! 1 have got possession of thee thiough good fortune. I 
lay myself prostrate at thy feet, p tlmu repiesentative of the God 
Siva J The lower animals were created by Brahma for sacrificial 


purposes. Therefore, the killing of an animal for making a sacrifice 
not being culpable, I kill thee. By pleasing the goddess Chandika, thou 
art able to keep me free from worldly calamities. I make my reveren- 
tial bow to thee O thou giatifier of Chamunda 1 

All this is either utterly without meaning, or the ob- 
ject is evidently to inspire the votary with a due regard 
for the sacredness of the lowest forms of animal life. 

However much it may outrage our feelings to ad- 
mit the fact, there cannot be any manner of doubt that 
beef was the favorite food of our ancient progenitors. 
Yajnyavalka says : — 

“ When a Brahman versed in the Vedas is a guest, the host must 
kill a large ox or a goat for his enierutininent.” 

Chapter I. v. 109. 

The commentary of Vijnyaneshwar on this passage 
makes its meaning as clear as possible, and shows 
also that, in his time, that is about the tenth century of 
the Christian era, beef eating had already come to be 
regarded with horror. While the sages expressly 
prohibited beef and fowl, they declared that certain 
kinds of llesh meat could he lawfully eaten. But the 
privilege was coupled with the condition that the 
flesh of an animal that was not killed for sacrificial 
purposes was not to be eaten, except in emergencies 
such as involved imminent death. Manu says : — 

“ 1* lesh meat may be eaten which has been hallowed for sacrifice 
with appropn.ue texts, and on<c only when desired by many Brahmans, 
and when thiough hunger or disease a man may otherwise lose his life 

“Let no twice-born who knows the law and is not in 111 gent 
distress, eat flesh without observing this rule, for he, unable to save 
hnnself, will be devoured in the next world, by those animals whose 
flesh he has thus illegally swallowed. 

Hie sin of him who kills deer for gain, is not so heinous, with 
respect to the punishment in another life, as that of him who cats 
fleshrneat in vain, or not previously offered as a sacrifice. 

“ Should a man have an earnest desire to taste fleshrneat, he may grati- 
fy his fancy by fonning the image of some beast with clarified butter 
thickened, or he may form it with dough, but never let him indulge a 
wish to kill any beast in vain. 

“ As many hairs as giow on the beast, so many similar deaths shall 
the slayer of it, foi his own satisfaction in this world, enduie in the 
next ft mn biith to biith. 

“ Let no twice-born whose mind is improved by learning, hurt 
animals without the sanction of scnptuie, even though in pressing 
distirss, whether he live in Ins own house, or in that of his preceptor, 
nr in a finest. 

“ He who mjun-s animal*, that aie not injurious, from a wish to give 
himself pie. isui r, adds nothing to I11-, own happiness, living or dead. 

“ While In-, who gives no cicatiiie willingly the pain of confinement 
or d»Mth, but seek a tiie good of all sentient beings, enjoys bliss 
without end. • 

“ IL* who injmos no animated cieatme, shall attain without hardship 
whatevei he thinks of, wh.iievm he sti ive.'. foi, whatever he fixes his 
mind on 

“ Flesinneat cannot he procuied without injury to animals, and the 
slaughtei of animals obsti uus tiie path to beatitude ; ftoin flesh nyeai, 
therefore, let man abstain ' 

“Attentively umsideimg the foimation of bodies, and the death 01 
confinement of embodied spirits, let him abstain from eating fleshrneat 
j of any land. . * 

j “ The man who forsakes not the law, and cats not fleshrneat, like a 
blood-tliii sty demon, shall attain good will in this world, and shall not 
be afYluted with maladies. 

“ lie who consents to the death of an animal; he who killsdt ; he 
who dissects it ; lie who buys it ; lie who sells it ; he who diesses it ; lie 
"'ho s er ves it up ; and he who makes it Ins food ; these are eight prm 
cipaL in the slaughter. 

“Not a mortal exists more sinful than he, who, without an oblation 
to the manes or the gods, desires to enlarge his own flesh with the 
fledi of another creature. 

“ I he man who pei forms annually, for a hundred years, an nwa 
mddha, 01 saaifi c of a /tot sc, and the man who abstains fiorn flesh 
meat, enjoy for their virtue an equal reward. 

“ By subsisting on pure fmit and on roots, and by eating such grams 
as are eaten by heimits, a man reaps not so high a rcwaid, as by caie- 
fuily abstaining fiom animal food. t 

u 1 Me he (Mdnsa) will devout in the next world, whose flesh I eat 
in this life.’ Thus should a jlcsh cate* sheaK\ and dins the learned pio 
nuance the true derivation of the word Mdnsa, or flesh.” 

Maim, Chapter V. vv. 27-55. 

These injunctions and rules have made the Hindu 
practically a vegetarian. His Aryan craving for flesh 
meal and for the luxury of celebrating his festivities 
by the destruction of animal life, still manifests itself 
now and then. Innumerable are the t stories current 
in the country of the avidity felt by some Hindu 
for the relish of goat’s flesh, but which cannot, by 
legitimate means, be gratified, except on occasions 
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like the Doorga _Pooja. Under the influence of Eng- i 
lish education, the craving for flesh meat is incrcas- j 
ing, and it may not be possible to keep it in check. 
But if the gentlemen who affect to be the leaders of 
the Hindu community, really possess any influence 
over it or any claim to the honor, they ought at once j 
to [jut a stop to the barbarities which are now prac- | 
tised in the name of religion, instead of giving, by : 
their inaction, a handle to hostile critics, and possible j 
occasions for the interference of the S. 1\ C. A. 

NEPAL. ; 

KTIINULOOY. j 

Thf. dominant race in Nepal arc the Goorkhas. Their predecessors ' 
in the country were the Ncwars, whom they have displaced from 
power, position, and profit. As seen at present, both seem to be 
Mongolians. Yet their mutual difference is unmistakable and 
considerable. The Goorkhas have all the characteristics of a con- 
quering race, while the Ncwars exhibit those of a conquered one. 
The former are proud, brave, wailike, apt to take fire, difficult to 
control, 'l'he latter are mild, submissive, easy to govern, skilful 
in arts. Not the least important difference between the two is 
that the one are Hindus and the other arc Buddhists. 

We talk of Nepalese and we all have seen Nepalese. Be it 
understood that it is the Goorkhas wc see and talk of. For it is 
the Goorkhas of all the tribes of Nepal that ever leave their country. 
So little is known of the Newars that 1 took care to collect all the j 
information I could about this interesting people. ! 

You will hear of endless tribes in Nepal, but you need not be 1 
terrified. The number dwindles on enquiry, most of them proving 1 
to be sub-varieties. Thus : 

The UdAs, the Jaapu, the BAniA, the SrestanewAr and the Khusdl 
are all different sections of the Ncwars of Nepal. The language 
is, of course, the same, with occasional variations. 

The Newars, much more than the Goorkhas, are unmistakably 
Mongolian in features. Although the Goorkhas, as the ruling class, 
treat them with disdain, yet their small eyes, prominent cheeks and 
flat noses are scarcely against the Ncwars in the estimation of the 
dominant people, thus betraying a mutual affinity. The Udas arc ! 
reputed the most handsome people in the hills. My Goorkha ' 
friend, whom 1 vvill call Captain Rani Bahadur, says that their ! 
women are quite as beautiful and as sought for as the Jews and \ 
Armenians are at Calcutta, but if they are Ncwars, as he without hesi- | 
tation says they are, the Newars can scarcely be Mongolian, or other 
than Aryan or Semitic. In that case, I would regard them as a pure 
aboriginal Aryan tribe, like the Siahposh. But that is neither here 
nor there. We know little of their language and I have no mate- 
rials with me now to institute a comparison. Looking to the few 
\v*»rds of the several tribes of Newars I have been able to collect, 

I see no Aryan identity in them ; if anything, 1 should suspect the 
language to be Mongolian or Non-Aryan* Comparing the Newar 
numerals with those of the 'Thibetan and Bodo or Mcrhi, Indo- 
Chinese dialects, in Appendix B. of Justice Campbell’s Indjan 
Krhnology, 1 trace a similarity. In the first lour Newar tribes 
named above, the word for one is ebam, and in the fifth tribe, 
namely Khusal, chi. The last word chi seems to be the root of the 
chat* of the others. In 'Thibetan, we htfve ihtk and in the Bodo eke. 
Although the first sound in the latter words is c)\ not as in the 
Newar word chl\ vet on enquiry possibly it may be found to be chl\ 
at any rate the difference is nothing. The Newar for two is Nivi , 
whiclf in Khusal is Naa. In Thibetan, it is nyis % and in Bodo m\ In 
Newar, three is »/////, in Khusal//. In Thibetan, it is Mtm and in 
Bodo tbam % by a natural and casv change of s into tb. 'The same 
similarity is found in other numerals, though it is missed in some. 

In the words for the family relations, except in those for farher and 
mother, which curiously agree in many languages, be they Aryan or 
Non-Aryan, Semitic or Mongolian, thcic is no approach to Aryan 
sounds. 

In religion, some of the Newar tribes arc Buddhists while others j 
arc Hinduish, bur that need not suggest for them a Mongol origin, 
for both ftuddhism and Hinduism arc of Aryan, indeed, Indian 
origin, and arc notoriously professed to this day, and even within 
India, bv Indians and Aryans. 

The Udas, from Ram Bahadur’s account, would appear to be 
Buddhists. Some of them indeed visit, arid sometimes even make 
a* how of worship at, the Si\a temples, but that is more from a 
desnc to humour the dominant Hindus or from the force of the sym- 
pathy of numbers. I suspect they were originally Hindus and 
became Buddhists from political causes, ami arc again turning 
Hindus from a similar cause. The Nepal Government is a very 
powerful and religiously very strict Hindu Government. The 
Banni are SAkta If.udus much occupied with TAutric practices. 

I may here mention that th£ Chherris of Nepal — the true Goor- 
khas— arc, many of them, Saktas of the Dakhinachari section. 
They, however, do not take wi.ie after the rites prevalent among 
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the sect. A few abandoned people do, but, on discovery, they are 
excommunicated from feasts and ceremonies. 

The Udas are at once religious and keenly commercial. The 
chief trade of Nepal with China and Central Asia is in their hands. 
They seem to be the OswAls of the hills. 

The Jaapu ^rc the Kahars or “ bearers” and inferior menials of 
Nepal. 

There is not much difference between the Udas and the Baura. 

The Udas, the Jaapu, and the Banra are Buddhists and the Srcsta 
Newar Hindu Saivas. 

Thc^ NAo or barber caste who, as in India, arc also the higher 
menials aiuf attendants, also speak the Newar tongue. 

Ram Bahadar does not countenance the idea that the Newars, 
any tribe of them, have Mongol or, as I put it to him, Bhotia, /.r., 
Thibetan features. The Banra and the UdAs, he said, had verv 
mild, soft countenances and bodies like, as he said, the AgarwAlA 
Banias of Hindustan. I can hardly reconcile the last similarity 
with the expectation I had been led to form of the surpassing 
beauty of the Udas and Banra women. 

The Newars formerly, even within Ram Bahadur’s memory, young 
as he is, had a different dress from the Chhetris or Goorkhas. Thev 
wore the long dhuti and the jama ^(large gown) and the Pandiri 
cap undulating down round the ears. Now they have gradually 
adopted the tight coat (of the cut of our old Bengal Banian) of the 
Goorkhas, their pyjama and their cap. 

There does not seem to be any sumptuary laws in Nepal, and 
people of all classes arc allowed to dress as they like. 

The Udas and other Buddhist tribes have priests from among 
their own classes without distinction of caste, (as Brahmans, Chhettris, 
&c.) The Hindu Srestancwars, however, have a class of Brahmans 
among them, very degraded, who wear the thread, but drink spirits, 
&c. 'Thev are the priests, of course. The Gurus are called Jujm 
and the Purohits, Devyalthbas. • 

IXJMESTIC LIFE. 

Goorkha ladies, the same as among us, do not eat with their husbands, 
or at the same time. 'They cat of the leavings of their husbands, 
the same as among us, only our ladies as they are becoming civilized 
are giving the dirty practice up, and the Nepal ladies while they 
sit down on their husbands’ plates in the same ibotvka (the c bvwka 
prevailing there) arc given by the Brahman cook a small plate of 
untouched or uneaten dishes for the purpose of offering them to 
the elements and gods before they commence to eat. In Bengal, 
strict Brahmans make this offering, bur women never— it would be 
considered strange and pedantic, perhaps horrible, if any lady com- 
menced her dinner with this form. Of course, the Nepal small 
plate contains more than necessary for the small offerings for the 
| elements, to supply the deficiencies of the husbands’ left plate. 

'The Napaleso arc fond of dress. 

The ladies wear a long robe — saree — manufactured in the country 
j or made of* colored muslim or lawn, a very long piece which thev 
I wind like a heaving gown round and round their girdle. Unlike 
i their sisters of Bengal, they rarely cover up their bodies with one end 
I of this saret\ but instead wear full angitis like the hill courtezans of 
| Nainital or Almora, only of thicker texture than these loo&e women. 

! These angias % jackets made of silk generally, European or China 
1 silk, are very close fitting and come down to the wrists. Over 
| this an ft a they often pur on equally close-fitting cloaks of velvet or 
I rich silk or broadcloth (the poorer have both for angta and cloak 
coarse silks and alpacas, &c.,) which are bordered with lace all 
; round, the lacc of the sleeves being very heavy, the cloak 
I sleeves only reach to the elbows, often the skirts of the sleeves 
j are of the fur or skin of an aminal whose name I have forgotten? 

I while the rest of the cloak is fringed with narrow gold lace They 
delight in wearing a lot of jewellery — finely made ornaments- 
iburt j, bj/ihy &c., as in Bengal and called by the same names. The 
j arce is kept fixed by a komarhand of clojh over which the angta 
falls and over it the cloak. Thus far they might look in dress 
like Europeans, but then the whole dress and body are shrouded 
i by a very long shawl — chaddar — made ofltfwn, (each piece of 
lawn making two chaddan) falling down from the head. There 
is no bonnet used. The hair is collected into one braid and let 
down the head and back like a black snake,' at the end of which 
hangs a silk and gold or silver lace tassel, and at the root of the 
snake many large gold or pearl or diamond flowers are placed 
as well as gold holders to stick natural flowers in, of which the 
Nepal ladies, to their credit, are inordinately fond. 

All Nepal ladies ride like Mahratta women and ride in the pos- 
ture of men, without indelicacy. They are above the grossness ol 
prudery. 

Ram Bahadur tells me he will take his wives to Calcutta to show 
them the wonders of the British Indian metropolis. He is happv 
there is not much of ptirda in Bengal, and not, I fancy, so much 
of it in Nepal either, as among the Moslems. 

It is satisfactory to know that pauperism and pinching distress arc 
very rare in Nepal. There area few beggars seen on Shivaratri and 
one or two other Occasions, but, e^cn then, they are not so beggarly 
and persistent as Indian beggars. Every body works on land. 
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THE RAM MOHUN ROY ANNIVERSARY. 

The fifty-eighth Anniversary of Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s death 
was held in the City College, on the 27th September 1891. Ou 
being voted to the chair, the Hon’blc Dr. Mahcndra Lai Sircar 
opened the proceedings as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — While I offer you my sincere thanks for the honour 
you have done me in asking me to take . the clfair for the third 
time on these solemn anniversary days, I bend my head and heart 
in humble adoration to the Author of all good for having spared 
my life to this day to enjoy that honour. It is not only an 
honour, but a great privilege, to be permitted to preside on occa- 
sions when we meet to keep alive the memory of the greatest man 
whom our country has produced in these days ; a man who was 
not only an intellectual giant— he had acquired such a proficiency 
in Persian and Arabic in his twelfth year as to be able to read 
Aristotle and Euclid, and gained such a mastery in Sanskrit before 
completing his sixteenth year as to be able to critically read the 
Vcds, the Upanishads, and the Vedanta, and to carry on discussions 
on them with learned Pandits,— he was not only an intellectual 
giant, of whose like wc have not seen yet, but a man who had a 
heart which was keenly alive to the dearest and highest interests 
of his countrymen and of humanity at large. It is now exactly 
58 years that this great man died in a foreign land, and yet can 
we his countrymen say, after this long lapse of time, over half a 
century, very near six decades, can we say that wc are at all worthy 
of him ? Can wc say that with all the advantages we have since 
enjoyed, advantages which were mainly created for us by him, that 
with all these advantages the country has progressed as he had in 
the heart of his heart wished ? Gentlemen, we cannot say that 
we have been worthy of him, that the country has benefited by 
his life and labours, so long as the mass of our countrymen con- 
tinue in the most revolting idolatries and superstitions to which 
thty have been bound down by a priestly class, the most crafty, the 
most selfish, and the most demoralized of any in the world, a 
class who are trading upon the ignorance and credulity of millions 
of human beings, to their own and their victims’ eternal perdition. 
It is for this reason, Gentlemen, I am humbly of opinion that the best 
way to celebrate the anniversaries of Ram Mohun Roy’s death, should 
be by weeping and lamentation. Yes, there has not yet been cause 
for rejoicing that Ram Mohun Roy was born in our midst, lived in 
our midst, worked in our midst with a deep earnestness, a holy zeal, 
and an unselfish devotion such as have not yet been seen, and such 
as could only have been inspired by a genuine love of country and 
of mankind, and by absolute reliance upon the grace of the All- 
Merciful Cicator. In view of this lamentable fact, one may, in 
bitterness of soul, almost exclaim Ram Mohun Roy had lived in 
vain ! and why ? because he was born in a country which has up 
to this day failed to appreciate him. Education, you may sav, lor 
which Ram Mohun Roy so sticnnouslv and so wisely laboured, 
lias spread fast and wide. But where is the fruit which a sound 
education should have botne, and which he so anxiously expected ? 
Excuse me, if I tell you, that it is as yet nnwhcic to be found. 
The head has only been superficially touched, and the heart 
scarcely at all. In the anguish of my heart, I ask you, my coun- 
trymen, how long is this reproach to continue ? I expect an an- 
swer from the three eminent gentlemen who have pioinised to 
address the meeting, and I am confident, the answer will be a satis 
factory one. 

After •the addresses,* and a few remarks by a gentleman from 
Assam, the chairman brought the proceedings to a conclusion with 
the following words 

Gentlemen,— Though only one gentleman has, at my invitation, 
favoured us with his remarks, that gentleman hails horn Assam and 
he has made a revelation which we have all received with ccstacv. 
It was a new fact to us that our illustrious countryman, whose 
memory we have met to honour this evening, was not only, as wc 
«11 know, one of the pioneers of the introduction of Western cul- 
ture into Bengal, but Was mainly insriumcntal iq introducing that 
culture into Assam. In opening the proceedings l asked you a 
question, and at the same time expressed a hope that a satisfactory 
answer would be returned before the Meeting would be closed. 
I am happy to observe that 1 was not mistaken. The three 
very eloquent and highly interesting addresses, wllich wc had 
the' pleasure of listening to, have furnished the answer that 1 was 
anxiously expecting. If we have not hitherto appreciated Ram 
Mohun Roy, it is because we have not known him, and wc have 
not known him because we have not taken care to acquaint our- 
selves with the facts of his life, with the work lie did, with the 
services he rendered to his country and to the world at large. Novv 
we shall have no excuse as his writings have been collected and 
ably edited, from which wc can gather what manner of man he 
was and what he did for us. And if wc do so, unless we are 
absolutely insensible to the stimulus of example, of such example 
as that of Ram Mohun Roy, wc cannot remain idle. It is not a 
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small misfortune that he should hitherto have been claimed only 
by a very small, 1 had almost said, an infinitesimal section of our 
community, by those who profess themselves to be his followers 
and constitute what has been called his church. It is true that 
he has been claimed by the Christians as a Christian, by the 
Mahometans as a Mahometan, by the Hebrews as a follower oi 
the Law and the prophets. But this has been through sheer 
misunderstanding. And I venture to sav that even his having 
been claimed by those who call themselves his church has been 
no less a misunderstanding. A study of his writings, in their 
entirety, and especially his Gift to the Deists, the Tubftt-ul 
Mitwahhidirty will convince us that he belonged to no chutch and 
that it was not his intention to found a church, far less a sectarian 
church, certainly not a church which should split up into divisions, 
scarcely consistent with the harmony of universal brotherhood. 
He was, what every right-minded man should be, a child of God, 
a simple and pure believer in one Supreme Being of infinite in- 
telligence and power and goodness, as the author and preserver of 
the universe. This is the faith which, modern science teaches, 
is preached by every part of universe from the atom to the systems 
of worlds chat roll in the fields of immensity, by every living 
being from the microscopic plants and animals to man with his 
intellectual and moral endowments which reflect the image of his 
Maker. You will, therefore, appreciate Ram Mohun Roy better 
when you find him strenuously opposing the establishment of a 
Sanskrit school by the Government “as best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness,’* and advocating “a more liberal and enlighten- 
ed system of instruction, embracing mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, chemistry, and anatomy, with other useful sciences, which 
the natives of Europe have carried to a degree of perfection that 
has raised them above the inhabitants of other parts of the world.” 
Thus Ram Mohun Rov, with an insight which was a marvel in 
those days, saw that the true basis of positive knowledge by which 
alone man could rise to the true conception of the Deity was fur- 
nished by these physical sciences, and, Gentlemen, if you study 
these sciences in the proper spirit the conviction will be forced 
upon you that standing on that basis as the rock whose foundations 
arc eternal and infinite, man cannot deviate very far from the 
truth without coming back to it by a natural gravitation. Thus, 
Gentlemen, you sec that though born in India, in an obscure 
village of Bengal, Ram Mohun Roy belonged to the world. His 
life, it is true, was devoted solely and exclusively to the ameliora- 
tion of his country, but his sympathies embraced the whole human 
race. So that he can be claimed as their own not only by his 
church, but by every man and every woman of India, nav by every 
man and every woman of the whole vvoild. You have determined 
to conclude this evening’s proceedings by chanting some religious 
songs. May I request that one at least of these should be one ol 
those incomparable songs whit h Ram Mohun Roy has bequeathed 
to us? Gentleman, 1 cannot miss this opportunity to tell you that 
in mv humble opinion these songs, in point of religious fervour- 
arid sublime sentiment, would not suffer by comparison with ail) 
sacred song that lias cwr been composed. I challenge (he 1‘tfera- 
turc of the whole world 10 produce a hvmn equal to the one which 
he composed on landing in England - 

fa ’strtfr-'t fa -PM ?! 3 Min fa fa 1 
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DOORGA POOJA IN THE COUNTRY. No. II. 

IO I MF. EDITOR, A't/s attd luiyyct. 

I Sir, — I n continuation of my letter of last week on this subject, 

I may I solicit the favour of your publishing the foil nviug few line-, 
in the next issue ol your paper ? 

From iny long observation of the cclclnution of the Pooja both 
in the urban and rural towns of Bengal, 1 have coin' 1 to discern 
some peculiarities or, more properly spiking, ‘.onv soi r of differ- 
enre, however slight, in regard to the immersion ceremony of the 
Pooja. In my native town of Krishnaghur, the immersion cere 
monv, which takes place on the tenth of the moon ^hc last day of 
the Pooja --is performed in a manner somewhat diff.r.nt from what 

Holloway's Ointmmt and Pills —A Cure for AWes^s, piles Fis- 
tula, and Sores of every description. - I he very satisfar tm y lesnlts 
an. sing from the use of this mv aluable Ointment, when the patients 
have been suffering from any of lire above disnidcis, have induced the 
Medical Profession to mtiodiue it into the hospitals and their private 
practice, and in manv instances vvlwie the suff-ier was considered 
incuiable, Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunction with his Pdis, healed 
the most desperate cases. They are also unequalled for the cure of 
scrofula, scuivy, and all diseases of the skill, and the cm es th*y efl*M r 
arc not tempmaiy or imperfect, for by their •purifying poweis tin y 
bi mg about a marvellous and most beneficial change in the whole sy-fcm, 
and % unble it, with renovated poweib, to resist the approach of all 
future attacks of the same disease. 
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1 hive seen in Calcutta. In days gone by, when the Krishnaghur | 
Raj was, by reason nf its unbounded authority in social matters, all | 
supreme in the town, every citizen had to wait with his idol j 
outride the Rtja’s Chazvk (four large buildings forming a sort of* 
fiimnca'i >11; till the Maharaja came out with his' long retinue, 
consisting '»< elephants, chowpalkis, sltukhashans, richly decked 
with rVu embroidered cjoths, flag-bearers, asba-burdars , chonta-burdan , 
<; b, pea'll umne to perfotm the last melancholy rites. 

'The Maharaja usually leaves his palace with his magnificent and 
large group of divinities just after the bar Ida (the prohibited hour 
in the Hindu almanac) between the hours 4 and § O’clock in the 
an •moon, and as soon as he in his saffron coloured dress 
w tlking — without shoes— through the middle of the procession, 
a bailees a little wav, on the high road, two hundred Doorga groups, 
accompanied by the elite of the Krishnaghur community, follow in 
succession to one another. 

There is a beautiful method in this grand procession of divinities. 
It is regulated by considerations of social prestige of the different 
Mindies in the town. Next to the Raja’s divine group come 
those of his near relatives. The next in precedence is the statuary 
<>i the Da re nd ra Brahman Chowdry Zemindar of the town. In this 
way, every house of consequence, with its group of goJs, retinue, 
drummers, dhakis, is, in its place, pursuing one another, through 
“lie broad street, forming a long-drawn procession extending over 
a mile. The entire population of the town, numbering over 30,000, 
is seen crowding on the road-side, as well as 011 the balconies and 
roofs of the houses lying on both the sides of the high street of 
Krishnaghur. The large elephant of the Maharaja, painted 
artistically with various colours, and adorned with golden em- 
broidered cloths, carrying a huge flag, proclaims from a distance 
that the Raj Pratima (the Raja’s goddess) is coming. All sigh t- 
sccri, however exalted their rank may be, stand up to shew respect 
to the Brahman Maharaja, who walks with slow, majestic steps, 
heralded by sounding Naktbs, followers, durwans, servants, all too 
numerous to be mentioned here in detail. The women folk lustily 
ehccr him with w/» 9 f, as the noble personage proceeds on to 
the river-side, where the immersion takes place. When I was a 
young boy, I saw at the tail-end of the Raja’s procession, a cart 
wirli large earthen pots filled with Pekehona (water mixed with 
lime and ban lira) and sweetmeat which used to be thrown among 
rhe by -sunders. The Maharaja conies to the river-bank before 
five o’clock in the day, and after taking a little rest in the tent, 
specially erected for the occasion, looks at his watch, and just at 
the appointed hour of sunset, the idol is let dowoi into the river 
Jclinghoc. As sn*»n as Mother Doorga is dropped down through 
the empty space between two boats kept in j u xra-posirion to one 
another, a bird locally called Nee kanta Pakhi (a bird with blue 
neck) and a Sbanka kite arc freed and sent living in the air. The 
Maharaja, it is said, watches their auspicious flight, bathes in the 
river, mounts his Sbukha batu and comes back to his palace on the 
<di udders of his lu*arers. When he comes back, only one of the band 
vjiinds occasionally his trumpet along the long march extending over 
1 mile from the river to flu* Rajbati. I11 the town of Krishnaghur, 
ir is generally considered a sacrilege to perform the dipping 
t :remonv after nightfall. But, in Calcutta, the practice is other- 
wise. To a Biahman cholar and student like jour honoured 
s.df, the custom of rhe flight of a kite and Neel Ka/.ta Pakbi , on the 
melancholy occasion of the consigning of Mother Doorga to the 
liver is too curious to be lost. I do not know what it signifies, and 
hope \ou will enlighten the public as to its meaning and moral. 

, hRam Gopal Sanyal. 

Taholla, Calcutta, October 4, 1891, 

THE HYDERABAD DIAMOND CASE. 

MANIFESTO BY TI1K NIZAM. 

Ilydi ralad, October 3. 

Ths following Manifesto, in th^ shape of a letter fiom H. II. 
the Nizam to H. K. the Minister, was issued to-day in the 
Hy derabad Ow'rnwert! (lazr/te Your Excellency , — 1 have been 
informed, and have also received some memorials asking me to 
believe, that some of my subjects take exception to the Commission 
issued to take down my evidence in rhe diamond case. It is said 
ih.it the idea of a reigning prince giving evidence in a judicial 
matter is distasteful to rhe people, as being derogatory to his dignity 
as a ruler, and foreign to the usage of the country. This expres- 
sion of opinion seems to me, on consideratibn, to be traceable to 
:ral sources. Fir: t and foremost, it emanates from men actuated 
entirely by a feeling of loyalty and devotion to the person of their 
rid '’r, so characteristic of the people of Hyderabad, but it is to be 
feared that in the case of some of them it is due to a desire to 
create in my mind a distrust of the faithful officials who have 
been acting for me in this matter, and to bring discredit on the 
administration, and possibly in the ease of a few individuals to a 
design to get iid of the commission and thus defeat the prosecu- 
tion. I am fully satisfied th^t the great majority of those who 
have any feelings on the subject belong to the first class, and I 
am pleased to think that I hold such a high place in the affections 


of my people. It is the pride and privilege of a ruler to be loved 
•by his subjects. For the rest it is only necessary to say that everv 
step taken by my officials in this matter has been taken with my 
knowledge and approval, and that it is my pleasure that the law 
should take its course, whatever the result may prove to be. The 
feeling expressed by the firsr-mentioned class, however, gives me 
concern, and I shall therefore be pleased if your Excellency will 
cause this letter to be published in the Jareeda , in order to remove 
the misapprehension under which they seem to be labouring. The 
fact, in brief, is that Mr. Jacob came to me highly recommended, 
and I was led to place in him greater trust than he deserved. 
The result was that he acted in such a manner that it became 
necessary to take criminal proceedings against him. Assuming 
that this could have been done in one of the Courts here, it was 
nevertheless found more expedient to institute proceedings at 
Calcutta, with result that the diamond was at once recovered, 

I together with a considerable sum of money, from Mr. Jacob and 
placed in deposit, and. Mr. Jacob himself was arrested and only 
enlarged on hail pending trial. As for the Commission, it is not 
perhaps generally known to the people of Hyderabad that it has 
been issued at the request of my own lawyers, a request preferred 
with my knowledge and approval. It was the opinion of the 
best legal authorities engaged on my behalf that my evidence was 
absolutely necessary, in order to complete the ease. The same 
necessity would have arisen had rhe case been tried in Hyderabad, 
i since my own Courts are not now what they were at one time, 
being presided over by able and conscientious Judges who would 
never have decided the case in the absence of my evidence. It 
Ins been remarked that written questions might have been sene 
to me, to which I might have replied in writing. Such a course, 
however, could only suggest itself to one ignorant of law and 
procedure, for, putting aside British law and saying nothing 
of my own earnest desire that Mr. Jacob, whatever caus£ of 
complaint I may have against him, should have a fair trial 
and the fullest opportunity of defending himself, it will be 
found that Mahommedau jurists themselves in such cases refuse 
to admit against cither party evidence obtained in writing 
in reply to a written question, or set of questions without the 
parties corcerncd being given an opportunity of cross-examining 
the witness. It is true that the Courts at Hyderabad were ac- 
customed in the old day to accept such replies, or even a simple 
letter, from either party as evidence ; but this lamentable state 
of things was due to the fact that the Government of the day 
was weak, and therefore unable to support the administration 
against the influence of the nobles and other powerful men ; and 
the judges, however able and well inclined, were not in a position 
to maintain their independence. It can easily be imagined under 
the circumstance, how much the rulers of the day had to answer 
for, and 1 feel perfectly assured that when my subjects are made 
aware of these reasons, they will not for a moment consent that 
their present ruler should lay himself open to the same animadvet- 
sion in this world, or incur a similar responsibility in the next. Jt 
may be said, however, that it was worth while risking the loss 
caused bv Mr. Jacob’s conduct in order to save myself from the 
supposed indignity of giving evidence ; but a little reflection will 
show that such a course would in the first place have amounted to 
holding out a premium to other persons to act as Mr. Jacob has 
done, and furthermore the people of Hyderabad would have been 
confirmed in an erroneous estimate of the dignity of their So- 
vereign, equally foreign to the faith of a true Mussulman and his 
most cherished traditions. The holy Koran clearly and empha- 
tically declares, that witnesses shall not excuse themselves when 
they arc called, and the proudest and most powerful Mussulman « 
Prince must bow to the precedent of Ali, when he— a Khalif of 
the time and Prince of the Faithful — appeared as a litigant before 
one of his own courts of justice ; and of Hassan and Hossain, the 
grandsons of the Prophet, when they appeared before the same 
Court as witnesses. 1 , whom the grace of God has made a ruler 
of over twelve millions of men, dare not place myself above the 
nearest and dearest relations of our Prophet, whose veriest slave 
and bondsman it woujfl be my glory and my pride to be. As for 
the usage of the world and the custom sanctioned by other princes 
and rulers, # it is only necessary to refer to His Imperial Highness 
the Prince of Wales, who appeared in person more than once be- 
fore some of the English .Courts, to give evidence. In conclusion, 

I wish my well-beloved subjects, of all classes and ranks, nobles, 
jagirdars, soldiers, and people in general, whom I look upon as my 
children, to understand clearly, and oflce for all that what ever may 
have been the usage of former times, and whatever privileges any 
other ruling prince or sovereign may choose to sec up for himself, I 
do not wish to claim any privilege higher - than what has been 
granted to me by God and His Prophet, and I hope and pray that 
God may give me strength to abide by this resolve to the last day 
of my life. 

Yours sincerely, 

Mir M ah boob Ali Khan. 

To his Excellency the Nawab Sir Asman Jah Bahadoor,, K. C. 

I. E., Prime Minister.” * 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 



BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
mitted to be worth 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lorsof Appetite, 
Snort ness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and B otrhes on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Flightful Dreams, and all 
Sensations, &c. 

The first dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion,for,they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
a< knowledged to be 
WORTH AGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
$ h o u 1 d be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or iircgulaiity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon icstore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
'This has been pmved 
b y 1 hotisands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t li e benefits 
u 1 1 1 c ii aie ensuied b) 
tlu ii use. 

Tut a Weak Sin- 
mac h, I mpaii ed I )i 
geslion, and all 1 > 1 s« 1 1 - 
del s of lite Bn ei, tlie\ 
:u t Id;'.* ma.’K , and a 
f e w doses w ill b e 
found to woik v. "ii- 
bei s on the most im- 
poi taut 01 gans in the 
Ii u m a r. Mac lime. 
'They sliengthen tlie 
whole muscular s) 
tern, icsime t he I. mg 
lust c umplexion, In mg 
back die keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into .it 1 ion with the 
msODiid of health the 
whole pin sic cl energv 
of the human fiame. 
These ai e far 1 s testified 
to continually by mem* 
bei s of all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
N ei vuiis and 1 )e bilita- 
ted is, BEKCIIAM’S 
PI BBS dive the 
Largest Sate of tiny 
Patent Medu me in 
the World. 
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pEECHAM’S PIBBS 
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gEECHAM’S PILLS 

Solk Agknts for lyotA : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale DepSt,jS, Clive Street, 
CALCUT TA : 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Crimes 
& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
rates :-~9>a d. size 8 annas per box. is 1/2 d. size 
12 annas per box. 2 s 9^, size 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers # can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE OF 

ENGLISH MADE BOOTS & SHOES. 

We beg to infoim our customers and the public 
that we aie clearing oui goods at 1 educed 
puces. 

Mofussil orders attended to with gieat 
promptness through V.-P. Pest. 

Apply for Price List with G anna postage. 

A. <\ MITTRA X- CO, 

2<), IjHURUM l'OLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

GEN WINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A C<VRD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Clmudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Prat litioncr , 
for many yeais assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
MahendiaLd Sncai’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensaiy, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic eveiy day, 1 wording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his tieatmeut, 

may he consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at Ins lesulence. 23, Mn/apur Bane, (neai 
Dt, Mahemlra Lai Siu.ir’s bouse) Saiikan- 
tollali, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 

Price Tivo annas, Postage one nna, 

SPEECHES 

ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. Scoble, intmducing the Bill in Council, 
H. E. the Viceioy, on the same day, 

S11 A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th Match, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksli- 
mau Nulkar, c l.K , 

'Tire Hmr’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

IBs Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

w it h 

Ciicuhtr from thp Home Depaitment to 
Local (’itnTi mnents 

on the Admiui>ti ation of the Act. 
Published by Government 
: Apply to ill** M migm, Pei s and Ravyet % 

I 1, IB koor Dutt’s Line, Wellington Snort, 

\ Calcut ta. 

« TIIK ALL OF CONSENT BILL. 

' flUlE follow lag publu atious by the ilcutta 
l Committee* m mppoit of the Age of t'on- 
| sent Bill m.'t) be b »d fi om tire Set 1 etai ie*> of the 
j Committee at then ofTn e, No 12, Wellington 
i Squaie, at No 1, Utkom Dull’s L me, and 
. at 12, Lai Ba/ai Sheet. 

j i. On the Legislation of the Rislris and the 
1 Age of Goiwnt Poll. One .inn 1 
i 2. The Memotial to the Viceroy. Half 
| anna. 

, ■». Tin* Bengali tianslation of the Memo- 

■ rial. 1 1 1 If antra. 

1 4 . Tne Gordon translation of the Memoiial. 

\ Half anna 

1 ^ 'l be Sir hhadhan Veavasta by P.mdit 

! R iinu rfh Tmkaiatna 'of S nrtipoi ei, author nf 
l a\UtPo P//'<i Li San.knt epu ) and Pandrt 
atiarlied to the Asiatic So< irty, Bengal, One 
’ aim \. 

I (i. Abstiact of the J ynnasta in English 
with note-, bv Nyalankn Nilmani .Mookmjoe, 
M A., III.., Pmfessor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a pi (‘face by the Piesuleut of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

Jn Pamphlet , Price ./ annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

army reorganization 

With special lefeience to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARS BY. 

Apply to Reis Roy yet Office, Calcutta, 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “ LIMITED.” 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 1SS2. ) 


OBJECTS.— The npain objects of the Com- 
pany are : (1) the erection and establishment 

of a Theatie in the heaitof tjie town, and in 
the best modem style of comfoit, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Diama, and all the Fine. Aits connected 
with it, and the enront agement of 'Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and roriect 
piesentation of the choicest wmksof the age 
01 day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degiadcd, or, in any way. 
objectionable ; and (4) the punting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
ami magazines, likely to fmthei the inteiests of 
the Company in any 1eg.11 d, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.- - Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00, 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

DIVIDEND.- Fiom the veiy nature of the 
case we < annot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account lreie of our piobahle income 
and expenditure in the future, hut we can tin 
hesitatingly pi utilise oui strbscnbeis as high an 
avenge dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

INTEREST. — Pmchasers of shares in our 
Company, paving for them in full oil or before 
the tii st of Muirli next, shall he entitled t<» 
lereive interest on the. amount of their shares 
until the ‘Theatie is in exact working rrrdei 
The interest will mn from the date of such 
purchase. 

BONUS.— They shall also get bonus in the 
shape of ceitain fiec tickets of admission to 
the Theatie (pat titulars about which will, here- 
after, be supplied on application). Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of priority 
in pm chase and payment. 

DIRECTORS. Dt. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookei j**e (Chaiiman), Principal Krishnakamal 
Rhaltachuiyya, Balm Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu S< hnol), Kumar Nityananda 
Singlia, Balm Nilambai Mookeijee, M.A., it L., 
late of Cashmeie, and foui others. 

BXNKERS -The New Oriental Bank Cor- 

poi.iiion, Ld. 

(• II N ERA L SECRE TARY.— Babu Kcdar 
N Itil B<»m*. It A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COM - 
PANY. llo, College Sheet, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Pmspertus, which con 
tains letteis of sympathy and suppoit fiom 
lb«* mum eminent peismi.iges m the land. 'The 
follow m.:, among otlims, are mu pnucipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

M.ilniaja Jotimlio Molrun Tagore, 

,, N u emli .1 Ki islma, 

,, Dm g o hai .m La^v, * 

Si 1 R mi's ( liamb a M it 1 a, 

Justice < It. nidi a Madlmb (..bosh, 

„ ( mi mias llanei p, 

lion ble Di Raslibehat 1 Ghosh, 

Balm 1 1 ( ii ui'lr a Baneijee, Senior Go- 

vemmeot Pie.ider, High Court, 

K iv } tg uianan la Muok'Mjee Bahadur, 

Balml. ha nd 1 1 Nath Bo a\\i \ ,1'. l„, 

„ Pi alalia B Ii mdi.i Ghn-dia, 

Rabimlra N ith Tagme, K q , 

B dm Kuuji IT Iran Mdlik, of posia, 
liibti Chandi Bd Si 11 glia, late Piesident, 
National Chainn'-i of Cumtii'-i < e, Bankei , 
R.,y Votindia Natli Clinudliui 1, of llie Muiislu 
famtlv, T.«ki, M \ , Si., 

Dr. Trailokva Natli Mitia, leader, High 
Com l, Ciiamn in, Si 11 arirpui M uiiiupalily, 
Balm Uratldi Da-* ( finish, M \ , I: I , 

Otlieiahng Sub-Divisional Offi-ei, Smanipitr, 
Babu } tdu Lai Mallik, of Patliur lagbata, 
/cmundai , 

Kumar Radii aprasad Ray. of 1 ’ost.i, 

Dr Nil Kalari Saikai, (M A., M I)., cVc.J, 

Ray Baiikrm Cbamha Cliatieiji lBibadur, 
Babu Akkaya Cbanuia Saik.ir, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Kam.imttli Ghosh, of Pathutiagh.ua. 

» 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashier for the above Company. 
Secuiity Rs. 2,500. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years. 

PRICE US. 0-8. 



"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF." 

All who safer find sure relief from 


oriental 



IN THE PRESS. 

Uniform with “Travel** Voyage, in Bengal" 

ESSAYS BY A BRAHMAN 

IN 

Politios, Sooiology, History, & Literature 


BY 


A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hand* 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Cent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... ,3 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

While Metal Albert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ! 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do, ... ...20 

Canadian do. ... 3 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, Ac. 

We give our greatest attention to everv kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bury including, as we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful wotkmen for our jobbing dept, 
oui* chaiges ate based upon the very lowest 
calculations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbmy Watch Depot., 

37 * Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and RheumaticGout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHe’. 
STRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has heen so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phv- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

So/ii in Bottles at r Be. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the woild. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanktreet & Co., 

R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 
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TRUE TO ITS NAMF, 

J LYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infectious diseases. 

It cleanses the roads, purifies the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drains, keeps the sick- 
room pure and healthy. 

equally useful TO 
ANIMAL AND POULTRY, . 

It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind in Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses, 
Dogs, Cats, See. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
and Comb Disease in Poultry. 

IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL. 

It destroys moss and weeds on gravel path- ' 
ways and exterminates worms in lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil in pots, Ac. 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL Sc CO., 

3 , Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


the Author of “ Travels & Voyages in Bengal; 
Calcutta. 

Reis &* Hayyet Office. ' 

PRICE: 

To Subscribers paying before publication R s , 4 

„ mere registering subscribers ... |f $ 

» Ordinary purchasers ... # 6 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Rayye/ 
Uckoor Dim’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Yean. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
ed^wa('clf <,r whh” < h”’^d niC ’ CelS ' IVern 

glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr S 
Gnomali of District MunsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says " A watch maker valued it 
2 ? t ” Mr - B. V Chewy from Aoemjw 
s iys .— Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. Mr. Moung H. Myah ,.f 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.’’ 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

__ Pr *; i y Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets 
Penci s, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair) Scarf Pins Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Ha'r Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em 
era Ids, <Xrc., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” N.ckel Silver Timepiece for 
Ks. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOM BAY. 

R El S & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in advance ... R s , j. 

Half-yearly ... „ (> y 

Quarterly ... „ ... f| 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re> pg 

Single or sample Copy,, ... „ 0 -8 

RATES OP ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertisements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column / are charged by tne 
space taken up, at the rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest chargofor any ati* 
vertiseinent is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5. 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No aaditioiml cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the fate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to u The Manager,**' and Literary 
Communications ana booas and pamohieis 
(carnage paid) to 11 The Editor of Reis 
& Rayyet.” , 

Office : /, Uckoor Dutfs 

t Streep Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mutty Lall Ghosb, at TNE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor £>utft\J^Cl^0i^[_ 
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REVIEW 


OF POLITICS 


and 

L I T E R A T U RE AND S O C I E T Y 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE DEAD CHILD. 

Let in the light of the fair sun, 

And leave me here alone ; 

This hour with thee must be the last, 

My dear, unspotted one ! 

Thy bier waits in the silent street, 

And voiceless men are there ; 

While, in sad, solemn intervals, 

The bell strikes on the air. 

Through the bare trees the autumn wind 
With rustling sung complains 
To the deep vales, and echoing hills, 
in sad funeral strains. 

And this is death } — these heavy eyes, 

This eloquent, sweet face, 

Wlieie beauty, throned in innocence, 

Sat with celestial grace. 

These limbs, whose chiselled marble lines 
But shame the sculptor’s skill, 

In muie than mortal slumber wiapt, 
Unconscious, cold and still. 

Seal up the fountains of mine eyes, 

This is no place for tears ; 

1 hesc are but painted images, 

That mock my hopes and feats. 

Backward, this little hand in.mine, 

Feeling thou sml art heie, 

1 tiace the blissful joys and cares 
T hat filled thy shoit caieer. 

The blight intelligence that gleamed 
From out these infant eyes 
Seems still to point, with blessed beams,* 

The pathway to the skies. 

• 

But this is death ! beneath whose touch, 
Cold, uni denting power ! 

* Beauty’s uuwithered garlands fall, 

To perish in an hour. 

Take up the bier, and bear it hence— 

It were in vain to weep ; 

But gently, and with noiseless step, 

As to the couch of sleep. 

The measured journey to the grave 
Is dark to him who fears 
To scan the blotted memories 


To us who bear this child to-day 
No pang like this is given ; 

..The door we shut upon its tomb 
Encloses it in heaven. 

THE MOANS OK THE OCEAN. 
Streams that sweep where thousands languish 
On the mountain, in the glen, 

Seawaid bear each uy of anguish 
Uttered by the sons of men - 
Hence it is that ever ocean 
Hath so sad, so deep a moan — 

Calm, or lashed in wild commotion 
Thetefoie is its dirge hke tone. 

Moaning for the dead and dying, 

With its ever voiceful waves, 

For the countless forms that lying, 

While n in its coral caves. 

Earth the broken-hearted pillows, 

Rivers tell it to the sea, 

Shall not ocean with its billows, 

Their eternal mourner be ? 

VoN All 

LAST WISHES OF A CHIU) 

HY JaMI^ 1’. MLLI)>. 

“ All the hedges arc m bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing 
• Let me leave this stifled room,' 

Let me go wlieie lloweis are growing ' 

v ‘ Look ! my cheek is thin and pale, 

And my pulse is veiy low, 

Eie my sight begins to fail, 

Take my hand and let us go. 

“ Was not that the robin’s song 
Piping thiough the casement wide 
I shall not be listening long, 

Take me to the meadow-side— 

“ Bear me to the willow-brook 
Let me hear the merry mill - 
On the orchard I must look, 

Ere my beati. ; heart is still. 

“ Faint and fainter grows my breath — 

Bear me quickly down the lane ; 
h Mother dear, this chill is death — 

I shall never speak again *’ 


Still the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind Is blowing ; 

Still we sit in silent gloom — 

QJ uprepented years. ’ O’er her grave the grass is growing. 

in tke countr^ are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
fkediutiti particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion. 
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News and* Our Comments. 

Lord Lansdowne is touring in Cashmere. He left Simla in thunder, 
lightening and in rain. Mqre fortunate than Lord Ripon, fair weather 
awaited his entiy into the Valley Happy, to be succeeded by a spell of 
foul -as if to wnrn him of the compliments of the season in store in 
case he failed to behave himself. It is to be hoped the visit will set His 
Excellency right with the Maharaja and the trip thoroughly reestablish 
Ins Lordship in health.’ 

• * 

Sir Charles Elliott left Darjeeling on the 26th October for his Behar 
tour, reaching Bankipore on the 27th at 11-55 by the ordinary 
passenger train, which was late by fifteen minutes. 

• • 

Mr. F. J. Marsden has returned to his own, as Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. His locum tenens Mr. Handley signalized his last term 
in the Police Court by the issue of the Hyderabad Commission to 
examine the Nizam. Before making over charge, Mr. Handley com- 
mitted jeweller Jacob to the Sessions. 

• « 

The Sessions will open on Monday, the 30th November, the High 
Court resumingTegular work on Thursday the 12th November. 


the Austrian Government could never find out any trace of his com- 
missariat dealings. Nevertheless he became the boss of Linz on the 
Danube, and was a rival of the Prince of Turn and Taxis in spending 
money. At the end of twenty years the Viennese Bank found that 
about j£6oo,oooof notes had been forged from the time that De Boors 
came to Linz. He was suspected of heing the forger, but as no mate- 
rial evidence could be found against him he died out of prison and was 
buried with great fomp. The other day the house in which he lived 
was being demolished, when the workmen, in pulling it down, found 
his press for printing the bank-notes and other implements. His 
descendants enjoy his fortune and will continue to do so, the law of 
limitation being in their favour. 0 

Some sociological antiquarian might enquire whether any Police 
Superintendents suddenly grew rich, and, above all, any bank clerks. 

• • 

Thk Russian Government has sanctioned a large sum for a Russian 
archaeological and ethnographical institution at Constantinople. 


The Overland Mail concludes a dispassionate article on “ The Banga- 
basi Prosecution ” with the words : — 

“It is to be earnestly hoped that the Government both here and in 
India will leave matters of this kind fo*r the future to the action of 
time and education. It is to be hoped also that when the next general 
election comes on, and the usual number of Bengali Baboos begin to 
canvass for seats in Parliament, the British elector, even in his hanker- 
ing after strange meats, will consider whether men who support the 
Bant abasi and consider the Age of Consent Act a grievance, are fit 
representatives of English men and women. 11 


The University Examination season draws nigh. A test examination 
of private students, namely, those who have not studied in any institu- 
tion since the 1st September 1891, for the ensuing Entrance Examina- 
tion will be held at the office of the Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Circle, 4, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, on the 8th and 9th December 
next. Deputy Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, and bond fide teachers of 
recognized English schools, in the Presidency and Chota Nagpur 
Divisions, are eligible for this examination on certain conditions. 

• • 

The Amnia Bazar Patrika says : — 

“ The crushed kurkuLh salt is gradually replacing the salt imported 
from foreign countries, ami the Bengal Government cnnsideis that 
‘the result is a subject for congratulation, since salt is an aiticle 
which India ought to manufacture for itself, and not to nnpoit.”' 

Thereupon, “ we must say,” lemaiks the veracious political Patrika , 

“ We must say, that this desirable improvement in the taste of the 
people is mainly due to the Age of Consent Act.” 

Much as the Goodwin Sands were mainly due to the Tenteiden 
* steeple. 

* * 

HERE is a bulletin from “ society” 

*• One of the latest fashions is making tea in a little silver ball. It 
is said by tea connoisseurs to be veiy healthy. You get the pine tea 
'vii h as little tannic acid as possible. And there is nothing that shows 
off a pietty hand to such advantage.” 

* 

★ * 

The death of the Earl of Portsmouth gives the Peerage the first 
Quakthess Counters, the wife of the son and heir of the late Earl, 
Vi 'Count I.ymington, having been a Miss Pease, a daughter of the 
well-known broad-brimmed family of that name. 

« # 

1 ). A. Ai»p u \ Nvidu, the Deputy Tahsildar of Tekkuli, was sentenc- 
ed, by the Sessions Judge of Ganjain, to four months’ simple im- 
pi isonment and a fine of Rupees one thousand, for submitting a false 
ml 1 et urn of land in his enjoyment and repeating the same false return 
in a subsequent revenue enquiry. There was an appeal to the High 
Court of Madias. The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Wilkinson set 
aside the conviction and acquitted the prisoner. They held that Naidu 
was undoubtedly guilty «f an offence but not under the Penal Code. 
He might he. punished departmental^, but the Code did not contem- 
plate such an offence. He was not legally bound to furnish the infor- 
mation and there was no evidence that the information he had 
furnished was false. 

• 

• • 

At Vienna they have just discovered— too late by many years— the 
evidence of a great crime— a systematic robbery on a colossal scale 
extended tlnough years by a magnificent scoundrel :— 

“Early m the centyry attention was fixed in Austiia on one Peter 
Chevalier, known as Peter De 4 Joors. He had followed the French 
armies in Holland and Italy, and by his own account made a fortune 
as an army contractor. It was evident that he rolled in wealth. But 


Mr. W. M. Conway, the wellknown Alpinist climber and author, will 
shortly lead an expedition of British Philistines to the Iiimalyan 
Glaciers. 

*** 

The charge of theft against the Parsee lady, Meherbni, brought 
by Manockji Hormusjee, has, we see, fallen through, and she has been 
set free and her bail bond and personal recognizances have been can- 
celled. But who will indemnify her for all that she has suffeied in 
consequence of this piecipitate accusation ? — four days’ impiisonment 
followed by 23 days’ suspense on bail and terngnizance, to say nothing 
of the otiier incidents involved in the fate of a defendant in a ciiminal 
com t ? 

The Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Handley of the Madras High 
Couit have held that a petition of appeal filed through the post is not a 
presentation within the meaning of section 419 of the Criminal Pioee- 
dme Code. A pleader would have been all right. It is time though 
ill at llie Post and the Telegraph should be lecogmzed in this connection 

*** 

The Bombay Gazette , of Oct. 24, says 

“ When the Protected Age Act was spontaneously incorporated by 
the Maharajah of Bhownuggur in the laws of his State, the measme 
was tntei preted by the Government of. India as one amongst many 
reasons for believing that they had not in this inattei gone so far in 
advance of native opinion as they were clutiged with having gone. 
The attitude of the Maharajah of Jcypoie in regaid to early marriages 
in his State tells puwei fully in the same duection, and now tlieie 
comes fiom one of the most influential States in India a new indtea- * 
tion of the coiicui tence of enlightened native opinion in the spirit of 
SirAndievv S coble’s Act. At the recent Dussera Assembly of My- 
sore — the first assembly in the Slate, be it noted, which has been con- 
stituted on tepresentative principles — some of the delegates urged that 
being a Hindu Government the Government ef Mysore could legislate 
with more fteedum than the Government of India upon matters relat- 
ing to Hindu society. Accordingly it was suggested that the Protect- 
ed Age Act should be adopted for Mysore, and that infant marriages 
and the marriages of men of over foity with young girls should be 
prohibited. Of couise the conservative party made themselves heard 
in opposition to this, and it was scarcely to be expected that the Ma- 
haraj.ih’s Government would at once arcept the invitation ti*put them- 
selves in line with the British Government in this matter. The Dewan 
pleaded for fuller discussion befoie taking action on so important a 
subject — which was what might have been expected. But the reac- 
tionary delegates can scarcely have been prepared for Mr. Shesadri 
Iyer’s admission that the marriage of young girls by others than ac- 
tual parents to men of advanced age was a public evil which the 
State might well interfere with. For this is a practice for which it is 
just as easy to find Shastric authority as for others which the Mysore 
Dewan thinks the State had better leave alone for the present. How- 
ever it was a significant discussion, showing as it did that there is a 
spontaneous and real movement towards better things in the pidtttier 
Hindu State in India. \''k\ V 

Such symptoms would be satisfactory enough only if ^T; r 

One at least of the above instances we have bsje# astunHlfw '(Utffa'' 

juggle. t ■WiAsm 
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THK following editorial note appears in the South of India Observer 
of the 10th October ; — 

“ P''»P ftrs hav**, of late, been calling upon their subscribers to 
p.»y up or look out 1 ” 

That is all. And it is sufficient. Nothing more is # needed f.u foice. 

*% 

THE following staggering passage appears in the same paper 

1 he Chief Commissioner (Bengal) is prepared to procure the 
services of a specialist to examine into the mineral resources of any 
estates at Coorg, if the Planters’ Association so desire it.’* 

• » 

The final calculations of the Census of 1891 in the Bombay Presidency 
give the giand total of population as 26,916,358, made up of 
Northern Division, consisting of Ahmedabad, Kaira, 


Panch Mahals, Broach, Surat, Tanna ... 4,003,065 

Central Division— Nassik, Khandeish, Ahmed- 
nagger, Poona, Sliolapnte, Sattara— ... ... 6,237,666 

Southern Division— Belgaum, D liar war, Bijapore, 

Kanara, Rutnagheiry, Kolaba— ... ... 4,922,775 

Sind — Kurrarhee, Shikarpore, Upper Sind Frontier, 
Hyderabad, Thar and Parkar— ... ... 2,871,774 

Bombay City ... ... ... ... 821,764 

Native States ... ... ... ... 8,059,314 


In view of the great advantage to health which might ensue in crowd- 
ed Indian cities by the adoption of a really scientific method of cre- 
mation, the Pioneer throws out a hint that Government, or at all events 
municipal bodies, might be doing well in keeping open house, so to 
*peak, for the national dead, and giving all comers the hospitality of 
the fiery chamber free of charges or fees. 

If a free fiery chamber for the national dead could be staited without 
national opposition, such a salutary disposal might, with gi eater 
safety, be adopted for the unclaimed dead of whatever nationality. 

* 

* * 

Mr. A. Balfom, the Iiisli Secretary, has succeeded the Right Ilon’ble 
U . H. Smith, deceased, both as First Lord of the Treasury and 
Leader ot the Conservative Party m the House of Commons. The 
deceased’s widow has been raised to* the peerage. 

*% 

IT is telegraphed front Rome that a shock of earthquake was felt, on 
the 1 8th, in the island of Pautellaria and that a volcano merged 111 
the sea close to the island is throwing up to a great height stones and 
rubbish. 

* 1 

* • 

Great Britain, in many parts, has been visited with gales at comp, mi- 
ed by rain ami storms. Several wrecks were found on the South coast 
of England. Thousands of acres tn the Midi. rods and in Somerset 
were flooded arid cuttle a large number drowned in South Wales. 

• 

1 • * 

The new Parnellite leader is Mr. John Redmond, member for Wexford. 

*** 

A NUMBER of medical practitioners and others are being tried, at 
Odessa, for conspiring to procure, by illegal means, the physical dis- 
qualification of Jewish conscripts. The method followed was to transfer 
skin diseases from one man to another. The doctors would do greater 
good to humanity if they could develope the method to eradicate, or pre- 
vent skin diseases altogether, or, at any rate, arrest their heredity. 

*% 

The Dainik of the 25th October says “ Good-news. It is said that 
the Secretary of State has ordered the payment of rupees ten monthly 
to the widow of Sheikh Selim, who met with his death at the li.nds of 
O’HarA and others of Duin Dum. We shall be happy if the news 
proves true.” 

Your happiness may be cheaply earned, Dainik Baboo, if you will 
lake the slightest pains to enquire. Dum Dum is but a few minutes’ 
journey. But these papers which would circulate the wildest stories 
about places like Manipur, of the geography of which they are ignor- 
ant, wofyld not step out a dozen s£ps from their door to verify an 
account. . 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

* 

THE distress down South is distinctly diminishing. The prospect 
in Burma too is looking up. Not so in the patched trart of Rajasthan. 
There is abundance of food for man, however, specially in the British 
centre, Ajmere. But even there cattle have no subsistence. 

The prospect of lice in Bengal is gloomy indeed. The state of the 
plants was promising enough up to the end of September. But, as 
usually happens whenever there is a failure of the October rains, the 
aspect of things is now very different. Famine is now apprehended 
and will be certain if ther e be not a good shower of tain at once. 

The Madras Government has been endeavouring to bring in rain by 
the explosion of dynamite in the higher tegions of the atmosphere. 
Tne expei iment is well worth trying just now in Bengal also. Jesus 
Christ said “ knock and it shall be opened unto you.” Our scientists 
promise the same result now It behoves us thetefore to see what we 
can gain in a crisis like the present by battering at the gates of heaven. 

The idea is by no means new. It has been known from a long lime 
in India. 

We have it on the authority of tire Liverpool Courier that there is 
not only a Moslem Institute at Liverpool, but that it has recently 
received an important accession to its strength by the conversion of 
a clergyman of the Established Chinch to the Faith of Islam. So 
mournful air event for Christendom has scarcely occurred in West- 
ern Europe since tire Middle Ages. The secession of John Henry 
Newman and lire Tiactaiians was nothing to this. We sympathise 
with our British fellow-subjects in their humiliation. 

If we are to believe all that has appeared of late in the papers relating 
to the movements of 41 General " Booth, Ins mission, or to use his owu 
metaphor ical phraseology, his “campaign” in Australia has been at- 
tended with remarkable success. Yet, after all, he must be a bad 
“ general ” indeed who earned on aggressive wars abroad while his 
ground at home was slipping away behind him, and the stronghold 
winch forms the base of his operations was threatened. 

The profit winch the shipowners and merchants of England have 
been making dung the last tlnrtyfive years, by the success of then 
iniquitous agitation for the abolinou of sail manufacture m Bengal, 
is about to be diverted to otlnn channels. It appears from the 
latest 1 spoils relating to our foicrgn commerce, that the impoit 
of Get man and Arab' 111 salt is steadily inoea«u n g and threatens 
to oust Liverpool from our markets. If our “patriots” have any 
idea of then business, they ought to get up an ap nation now m order 
to have the salt tuludry in the seaboard of Beqgal lestored’to its 
former footing. It is mere idle talk to say that, although the Govern- 
ment monopoly which existed betore has been abolished, the matin- 
iactuic of salt by the people is not prohibited. That tire listed regu 
latn, ns render local m innfactUK* practically imnossible, ought to ap- 
pear cleat from the fact that, although the cost of production of salt 
in the sea coast of Bengal and Orissa cannot exceed six annas per 
maund, yet tl.2 people theie are not only unable to compete with 
foieign salt, but actually buy it for home consumption at Rs. 3-12 per 
maund, including the duty of Rs. 2-3. 

The importance of having the nulch cows in ayd near the large towns 
regular ly inspected by skilled veterinary surgeons, cannot !be overesti- 
mated. It is therefore somewhat astonishing that neither our legislators 
nor our civic rulers have yet taken any action whatever in the matter. 
The want of duly qualified cattle inspectors is at present perhaps the 
stumbling block in the w.iy. Sir Charles Elliott, it is said, intends to 
open a veterinary school in or near Calcutta before long. Such an 
institution is badly wanted. 

According to official returns, the nulnber of deaths caused ip India 
last year by snake bite, was 21,412, nearly half of these hiving occurred 
in Bengal alone. The total extirpation of the cobra and the keraf 
may not be within the range of practical politics. But we think 
some good might be done by entertaining the services of professional 
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snake catchers for the destruction of the vennmed reptiles, in tracts 
where they are known to abound. The system of granting rewards 
for snakes actually killed, has not been attended with any marked 
success, and practically the money which is expended for the purpose 
is thrown away for nothing.** I11 last year’s Resolution on the subject, 
the Government of India pronounced against the system, and suggested 
that pressuie should be brought to bear upon municipal Committees to 
keep village sites and surroundings clear of jungle and refuse. We feel 
no doubt that*lhe # mofussil municipalities can do something in the mat- 
ter, though riot exactly in the way suggested by the Government. 
Rut as snakes abound more in the villages than in the towns, their 
destruction to an appreciable extent can be brought about only by 
entertaining the services of snake catchers and making them work 
under the District Hoards, Local Hoards, &c. What is wanted most is 
the periodical inspection of the huts of the villagers by the snake 
destroyers. 


The Calcutta Corporation proposes to take more power for control of 
theatres. The following byelaw awaits confirmation by the Local 
Government : — 

“ Every owner of a theatre or other place of public resort, shall, 
within 14 days after he shall have received notice from the Commis- 
smncis so to do, provide such urinal or latrine as, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, may be necessary for the frequenters of the said 
theatre or other said place of public resort, and the site and construc- 
tion of the said urinal or latrine shall be subject to the approval of tlje 
Commissioners.” 

The existing byelaw runs thus : — 

“Eveiy theatre or other place of public resort shall have such 
latrine accommodation as the Commissioners may, from time to time, 
requite.” 

We hope the present is not an attempt to force Macfailanes on the 
theatres. Mr. Cranenburg, the Pleader and enterprising law pub- 
lisher, could tell the public how this patent is recommended to owners 
or lessees of theatres at the point of the — Municipal Act. A Macfarlane, 
after all, though a decent and neat structure, is as bad as any other 
urinal. The one set up in the south-west corner of Wellington 
Square in Apiil last, lias already begun to sptead its odoriferous 
miasma in the ueighboui hood. 


We read in a Bombay paper that Mr. F. S. P. Lely, the Collector and 
Agent of the Governor, gave an Evening Party on the 24th, at which 
the a erne tie hi creme, of the Smut community were present, numbering 
* some 300 Europeans and native gentlemen. “Mrs. Lely was unre- 
mittingly assiduous in making the gathering the success it became. 
One*of the mint striking features of the party was the condescension 
of the Euiopeau officials in mixing themselves freely with natives and 
attending to the personal wants and comforts of each individual mem- 
ber.” Each guest, we find, had a gat land placed round his neck and 
piesented with a nosegay. 


The trial, in the Bombay Sessions Court, of Dorabjee Dhunjeebhoy 
Shroff, the Paraee Assistant Manager of the Oriental Life Assurance 
Company, charged with criminal breach of trust of (1) Rs. 19,490-13*1, 
(2) Rs. 33,828- 1 z- 10 and (3) Government promissory mrtes of the value 
of Rs. 2,45,000, resulted in the acquittal of the accused. The actual 
date of embezzlement was not pioved, and the point was reserved by 
Mr. Justice Bayley, the presiding Judge, like Mr. Justice Prinsep of 
Calcutta, in the prosecution of Shama Churn Sen of this city. In 
his charge^to the jury, the Judge remarked : 

“ It was the "clmy of the prosecution to make out, for the satisfaction 
of the juiy, such facts as would lead them to find the prisoner guilty, 
but if they had any doubts upon the matter they should give him the 
benefit. It had been said that all the matters rested on books, and 
it was to be regretted that no check of any kind was put on the ac- 
cused as the amount of Government paper purchased was very large. 
In the interest of the shareholders, his Lordship thought that the 
practice should be amended, and asked the jury if they were satisfied 
with the books, there being no suggestion that they had ever been 
tampered with. The accused had every opportunity of altering them 
as he liked, no one checked his accounts from one year’s end to an- 
other. The case, however, did not rest there, the prosecution relying 
on the communications which he had sent to a clerk and Mr. Slater. 
They had it that the accused took the key of the safe away with him 
and went up-country, from whence he sent the telegram stating that 
the G. I\ was all right. What did G. P. mean? His Lordship said 
the prosecution had pointed to an entry, either written by the accused 
or initialled by him, in which it was shown in the books as meaning 
Government paper, and if this was so, the prisoner at the time of 
sending the telegram must have known that the paper was not in the 
safe. That was strong evidence against the prisoner, the prosecution 
relying very strongly on it as well as the letters, as a distinct admis-^ 
sion of gmlt, he having said that he alone was to blame. It was satis- 
factory to know that he did not blame his subordinates or Mr. Slater, 
(the Manager) the latter who had behaved, he said, like a father to hifti. 
On the other hand it was said the letters were vague and only a general 
admission of dishonesty, and it would be the duty of the jut y to decide 
in what light they regarded the letters. Referring to the law on the 
subject, his Lordship said that two cases had been cited fiom the 
Calcutta Courts in which me accused had been dincliutged, and said 
that the rulings of the Calcutta Courts did not affect those of the 
Bombay High Comt, and read to the jury a decision hv Chief Justice 
Cockburn and three oilier Judges, which was to the effect that an ag- 
giegate of offences could lie proved even if the date was not acnuately 
fixed In the present rase his Lordship thought the best cmiise he 
could follow was to infotin the juiy of the law ;ind ask them to apply 
their minds to it and consider if the prisoner was guilty or not, Ins 
Lordship not thinking it desirable, as had been done in Calcutta, to 
direct them in what manner to leturn the verdict. He thought it un- 
necessary to tell them that it hud been conclusively pioved that the 
prosecution had shown that a defalcation was discovered on the 161 h 
April, but owing to the want of supervision in the office it was quite 
impossible to atnve at the exact date upon wlm h the money was 
taken. He expressed a hope that he had placed the salient points of 
the rase before the jury in the very difficult case, in winch the pusouci 
had been most ably repiesented. It was a great help to t he jury to 
have the case for the prisoner pot before them as ably and clearly as 
Mr. Juidine had done ; fur the prosecuting counsel had meiely to 
place ail the points he could against the pnsoncr keeping out of sight 
altogether any points which might stand in favour of the act used.” 

The Jury retired for thirty minutes, and returned a verdict of not 
guilty on the first two charges, and a divided veidict on the third, 


Such a gathering is a rarity m Bengal. Even if the Covenanted 
Whiter condescend to meet the native Blacks on equal terms, the 
Covenanted Blacks refuse to lend their august piesence to a Party in 
which unowenunted and rmncognizahle Blacks may he invited. To 
take the latest instance, Sir Charles Elliott had asked all Duijeeling 
dining the holidays, on the 15th October, to a Garden at Shrubbery. 
It, wiites a correspondent, “it was a great success. Every one 
who cared to attend at His Honor’s call went home highly delight- 
ed with the charming manners of the Lieutenant-Governor and his 
lady. It was a sight to see great Civilians like Secretaties Buck- 
lrmd and Rtsley talking all grace to the 7th grade assistants and the 
pure white ladies— their number was limited-seeking an opportunity 
of conversation with the black oleaginous Baboo of the Secretariat/ 
It is whispered two native Civilians, high in the service, kept away 
fiom the Party to which humble cletks had been commanded. Perhaps, 
Sir Charles, in his thorough way, will want to know the reason why. 


namely, 0 not guilty and 3 guilty, the three coupling their opinion with 
recommendation to merry, on account of the lax manner in which 
the books and accounts of tbe company had been kept. Tne Judge, 
concurring with the verdict of the majority, ordered the discharge of 
the prisoner. There was cheering among the Parsecs who had mulct- 
ed strong in Court. 

On the 19th September last, we tepoited the prosecution, by Mi. C. W. 
Clwistian, a minister of the Gospel, of the MetH’odist Episcopal Chinch, 
at Bangalore, of Mr. J. W. Hayes, junior, barrister-at-law, of the same 
place, for defamation. At that trial, in the presence of the magistrate, 
Colonel Magrath, who advised the complainant to accept the verbal 
apology the accused was willing to make, Mr. Hayes libelled his ad- 
veisary saying “ you cheated people in Hyderabad, and had to leave 
the ministry.” The Magistrate seems to have taken no notice of the 
remaik, but Mr. Christian had asked him to take it down and he 
came down upon Mr. Hayes with a second prosecution for defamation. 


Monday afternoon was occupied by Lord Lansdowne and party in 
visiting the Maharaja’s hospital at Srinagar and Collection of curiosities 
and local mannfactuies, and witnessing the game of polo as practised 
by the inhabitants of Sk.irdo. Like everything notable in this world, 
the origin of Polo is involved in pbscurity. It is a question, who invent- 
ed Polo? as men still ask who invented plum-pudding? or who wrote 
Homer? The Skardowallahs certainly contest with the Manipuris 
for the honor. And on very substantial grounds. Indeed, both races 
are weJJ entitled to the credit. 


Holloways Pills . — The Greatest Wonder of Mordern Times. — They 
correct bile, prevent flatulency, cleanse the liver, and purify the system, 
renovate the debilitated, strengthen the stomach, increase the appe>- 
tite, invigorate the nerves, promote health, and reinstate the weak to 
an ardour of feeling never before expected. The sale of these Pills 
throughout the globe astonishes everybody, convincing the most scep- 
tical that there is no Mediciue equal to Holloway’s Pills for removing 
the complaints which are incidental to the human race. They are 
indeed a blessing to the afflicted, and a boon to those who suffuflrom 
disorder, internal or external. Thousands of persons have iSfisfied 
that by their use alone they have oeen restored to health after aihe* 
lemedies had proved unsuccessful. 
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That complaint was heard by Captain R.avenshaw, and he has sen- 
tenced Hayes to a fine of rupees 300 or one month’s simple impiison- 
ment. The defence admitted the defamation but pleaded the piivilege 
of an accused. The Magistrate overruled the plea saying : — 

“Accused was not at the time making any statement as an accused 
person, nor were the words spoken in any statement made by accused 
in his defence, nor formed any part of the written statement tendered 
by him, and the accused at the time was under trial for using words 
uttered on a different occasion of a different purport, fhe expressions 
now complained against were uttered voluntarily, and cannot be 
accepted as a part of the proceedings which were carried bn before 
Col. Magrath on September 2nd: The result of the proceedings on 
September 2nd was that accused admitted his fault by tendering an 
apology. The case referred to in Queen’s Bench Division, Master 
■v. Lamb particularly lefers to an action against an advocate for 
defamatoiy words spoken with reference to and in the c*>mse of an 
inquiry before a judicial tnbunal, and although in the couise of the 
judgment the benefit of the puvilege enjoyed by an advm ate is ruled 
to extend to pai ties and witnesses, I am not prepared to accept this 
in the unqualified sense which accused’s Counsel would have me 
accept it, and while admitting that there are certain occasions on 
which the privileges can extend to an accused person, I consider that 
t he rulings under the Indian, Law are sufficiently clear ; when they 
occur otherwise there would be no protection against the vilest abuse 
and defamation which an accused peison might say against his 
prosecutors. The Indian Law Repoits ((noted therefore are most 
useful in defining these occasion-, and point to statements which 
might he termed defamitmy, being privileged when uttered in the 
course of pleading and arguments as that on P. 29. Vol. io, Madras Law 
Reports, Sullivan v, Norton, while the statement cmnplaind of on 
page 9 7, 14, Bombay Law Reports, was made in the petition submitted 
for defence in a civil action, and was obviously made for the protec- 
tion and inteiest of the person who made it. Similarly at page 1 10, 
Mysore Law Repoits, Vol. 7, it was ruled that the statement was 
inside with due rare and attention or for the protection of the defend- 
ant’s mvn intei ests, and they u ere not wholly untrue so as to imply 
had faith. The cncumstances of the present case are not in my opi- 
nion similar to those under which defamatoiy statements were held 
to be 1 privileged ’ in the above quoted nilmg. No attempt lias been 
made to show that there was an atom of truth 111 the imputation made, 
or that it was made bond /ide , and admitting that theie was some latent 
bad feeling between the parties none is put for ward as an excuse or 
aggravation. I accordingly hold that the defamatoiy statement was 
licit privileged not the accused privileged in making it.” 

Thk prosecution of the Indian Mirror for libel in the Lucknow 
Magistracy has been compromised— but not befoie both the editor 
and his printer had been diaggeci up to the capital of Oudh and pie- 
sented foi exhibition before a gaping ciowd. The editor expiessed 
his regret and apologised for allowing two Lucknow letters- -the 
subject of the complaint— to appear in his daily, and withdtew all l he 
imputations. That satisfied his good natural assailant, and we shall 
hear no more of the complaint. The editor and punter were at fiist ex- 
cused personal attendance, but had subsequently to present themselves 
to the fat off magistrate, who then allowed them leave to keep away 
m Calcmta f when the tune would come for him to pass the final oideis. 

Ovr.R-RUUNC. a circular of the District M.igistiale and setting aside the 
oilier under U of a Deputy Magistrate of Saiun, the Vacation Bench 
of the Bengal High Court have held that a client is not to be restricted 
to the number of pieadeis or muktears. He is fiee to engage any 
* number of them, but the number of pleaders addressing a court on 
one side was to bo regulated according to the practice obtaining m 
that court. 


OUR remarks on the case of the French newspaper of Chandernagore 
have,' we see, touched our contemporary to the quick. We trenched 
upon delicate ground and were quite aware of the risk we ran. We 
freely apologise for having, in pursuit of a benevolent mission, caused 
him pain. 

The Petit Bengali notices our comments on Dourga Char an Roquitte’s 
proceedings against it with characteristic spirit. The defendant- 
under-sentence’s sang froid — we have to go to his own tongue for 
the appropriate word to describe his attitude— is charming. He has 
no notion of contempt of court, from which, indeed, his downright 
earnestness saves him. But his scorn for the enemy is simply immortal. 
He curseth most who knoweth best, we suppose. Our contemporary 


Reis and Rayyet who would make such a proposition I No, one cou no 
be in the good graces of M. Dourga but by becoming bis very unT ! * 
servant, a part, our Editor has never consented to play, not even w 1 
he woikal in conjunction for the foundation at Calcutt 1 of the tirm 
Dourga Chaian Roquittee A' Co. to which M Dourga is indebted or 
all his fortune, and some distinctions that lu* |i is gaitud. 

“ The Reis and Rayyet concludes that the Petit Bengali is not perhaps 
anenteiprise pecunianly ptospeious, that M. Doing.* was not bounc 
to avail himself of the benefit of the judgment by claiming the damage 
adjudged. Our contempoiary perhaps had no mind to offend us, yet he 
offends us deeply in believing us capable of any bargain whatever 
with Dourga. At first we look foiwatd to the appeal, abet wards it 
the journal can not continue it will stop but never sell itself. 

THK Maharaja of Punna has asked the Government of India fora 
mineralogist to explore Ins state, to ascertain us gem-producing lesoui- 
ces. I’unna is one of the oldest diamond-producing tracts in the 
woi Id, and gives name to one kind of the gem. The mines are now 
exhausted. But as they have huheito been worked under the 1 tide 
primitive system, it might be worth trying a mme organized method 
under scientific ducution. When the Maharaja was last lieie he 
evinced a commendable iutc*iest m the progiess of science. lie cultivated 
the acquaintance of Father Luton t, visited the Obsci valor y at St. Xaviei s 
College and othei institutions, and made many inquiries, not omitting 
the subject of the precious mmeials. Fiom that time, we believe, he 
has been on the look out for an expeit m economic geology who might 
discover reefs of precious stones in his teititoiy and help him to woik 
them with profit. He has to this d iy apparently not yet got one. We 
do not know that the Government of India has a specialist of the kind 
required to lend. If it is disposed to help the Maharaj 1, one will have 
to be engaged. Nor are such experts to be had for the asking even 
in Europe, we suppose, fue most useful for the Mahai ijt’s purpose 
would be a scientific man who lias had experience in the. Southern 
Hemisphere. A high premium will be demanded by such a man. 

We would advise the Ruja to extend the scope of his inquiry to 
the mmcinl tesouices of 1 ns State, instead of confining it to gem- 
pioduciug resources. He has had enough of gems, for hundreds 
of ye.ns, Punna has pioduced diamonds without being any the richer 
fot it. On the contrary, she has many a time suffered from the envy 
of neighbours ami the cupidity of her liege lords on account of the 
natural advantage. It speaks m>t a little for the moderation of the 
British Par amount cy that the autonomy of this insignificant principal- 
ity has been so long spared. At any rate, the addition of a gold or 
even a silver mine would not be amiss. But it w is time for the Malta. • 
raja to be disabused of the notion that g‘*ms and costly minerals are 
the only or chief sources of nation tl wealth. The Maharaja is by no 
means singular in Ins prepossession Most of on- Punces, Hindu or 
M ihomedan, share it Indeed, the prejudice runs all through native 
society. Fimiu some statements th it v\e have read, the Punna cCate 
did not appear to make mu< It by Hs mums. The general impression has 
alwa\s pi evaded lhai Punna was not only rich in mutes but also lull 
fiom litem. N ) doubt, the income was alway, mi lei otood to be out of 
all propoition to its geneial ip enures, Punna being a small tract of 
blrak lull thinly populated. Y-l, m tlm either put of the century, 
when til 0 1 evenin' fiom the mums was divided between the three 
neighbouring Slates of Punna, Banda and (.lurkaii, lift! entuc 
yield of the mines was estimated at a lac and Ks ?o,oo<j a year, so th it 
the tevenne received by the Punna R ij 1, who was entitled to the lion’s 
share, amounted to only R^. 30,000 A good r • m or even coal mine 
is vvottlt a dozen siu.li miserable previous mines. 

Thk. noticeable features in the last Doorga Pooja are the discontinuance 
of the naiitches at the house of Raj t Nabak^seii of Shovaba/ar, the 
performance of the sandhi pnj 1 at two difiment hours? and a sympa- 
thetic article in the English m in recommending the fortnight’s holidays 
during the Poojas. 

The Naiitches at the Shovaba/ar Rajas’, on both banks of Raja 
Nabakissen’s Street, are famed from a long tune. It is there, of all other 
parts of the metropolis, that the general Pooja inteiest centres. The 
tradition chenshed by the family is that these naiitches weie instituted 


says : — 

“Commenting on the action of Balm Dourga Charan Roquittee 
against the Petit Bengali, Reis and Rayyet expressed regret that common 
friends did not interpose between the patties. We thank him for this 
good thought, but it is evident that he knows little the Babu whose 
enemy we have become in try,)ig to purge Chandernagore of Ins 
poison. There could be no reconciliation between t \xt l ent Bengali 
with Dourga but by gagging the journal. Jus not the bold editoi of 


by Raja Nabakis^en in commemoration of the victory of Plassey. Be 
that what it may have b-en, the fotmer Rajas regarded them with 
special pride. Raja Sibkissen, the eldest sou of Raja R.ijkrishna, 
and grandson of Maharaja Nabakissen, had, after a gay youth, been, 
fur many years, relagated to obscurity as a demented imbecile, before 
he was finally summoned out of the ,world. This was on the eve of 
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the Doorga Pooja. There was sadness in Sbovabazar. Not in sorrow 
for the dying Raja, who was simply dragging on the burden of exist- 
ence and had long ceased to be of any account, but in anxiety for the 
festivities on the occasion of the Pooja. The worship might proceed, 
quietly, in some name or other ; but the amusements must be stopped 
in case the Raja died. The poor dying man— the head of the family 
by blood, if shelved for incapacity— himself felt the gravity of the situa- 
tion, and, in his last moments, sliictly enjoined on his brothers Rajas 
Kulikrishna ahd Katnalkrishna not to suspend the nautches owing 
to his death. We need scarcely add that the recommendation was 
strictly carried out. Though the pomp of the Pooja in the rajbati 
had ceased for sometime, our multiracial community still looked to 
the Sbovabazar house for affording the public opportunities for sharing 
the superior secular delights of the Poojas. The wisdom of the 
present year, however, replaced the nautches by one of the city 
theatrical companies. It is a great fall fiom Maharaja Nabakissen 
to Maharaja Sir Narendra Krishna, K. C. I K. 

'fhe Hindoos in particular were much exercised on a point of piac- 
tice in the titual. The most important part of the ceremony is the 
sicri/ice at the exact time when the second day of the Doorga Pooja 
passed into the third, and to the distraction of the worshippers and 
the whole oithndox world, that chronological conjunction had this 
time been very differently calculated. In the absence of astronomical 
observations, the Hindu almanacs have not been able to keep pace 
with the progiess of the stars and planets, which accounts for oc- 
casional differences of time for observance of essential ceremonies. On 
the pieseut occasion, the Maharajas of Krishnaghar and Burdwan and 
not half a dozen houses in Calcutta performed the Sandhi pooja in the 
afternoon, while the hour for general observance was in the forenoon. 
The Calcutta minotity includes the new nobility which could scarcely 
be expci ted to allow themselves to go to Heaven by the public entire 
of the mob of worshippers. There is gieat anxiety in the Hindu 
mind on the subject, however. For, if the true time has been missed, 
the whole proceedings— the fasts and feeds and gifts and elaborate 
ceremonies — have gone fm nothing. The Doorja Pooja qua Pooja has 
been ultra vires— theologically. One gentleman, however, in this town, 
wiser than his generation, hasadriotly ensured his passage to heaven, by 
holding that pooja on both the horns— to the confusion of the gods, the 
shatters and the shastris. 

TllF. woist disaster to the poor in the late Pooja was the withdrawing of 
Ins usual largesses by that philanthropist unknown to fame, Kali Kusto 
Piaiq.imk. His chaiiiies were not on the scale of his father, for 
tiie sufficient icason that the days of making money, in their profes- 
sion at all events, have gone by. Still they amounted to a goodly figuic 
--a figme that staggered the puise-pioud plutocinls and shamed the 
titular sovcieigns. This year, he lias thought it piudent to with- 
(haw his Pooja benefactions. The effect upon the poorer classes 
may he imagined. The quiet but really princely way in which 
Kabirnj Gunga Pia^ad Sen has celebrated the sihadh of his wife has 
inoie than n. ule up for the othei’s inaction. This magnificent 
Vaidya ficely threw open his pmse, paid the beggats handsomely, 
besides .feeding them well, and fed all castes. To the chief of the 
twice-bom classes his homage was due, and it was meted out with 
a gulden hand. But a true Hindu according to hi*, lights, semng 
God without fear or favour of mortals, he had nothing to do with such 
of the Biahmans as have cornptomised themselves by accepting pie- 
sents of the Peeialis, theteby keeping out Maham.iliapadhyaya Moliesh 
Chaiidia Nyayuiatna and li is servile ciew. 


If the church may be resorted to as to an opera for the music 
there, why not for any other light amusement ? And what amusement 
so harmless as kissing ? It may be done so airily and charmingly as 
not to hint any Peri however delicate. 

* _____ 

The following is just now being circulated through the European press 
in this country as “ a good example of the kind of error made frequent- 
ly by educated Indians — 

“A Deputy, Magistrate had applied for leave, but after a time, as 
it had not been granted, he went to the Magistrate and asked him to 
write again, saying ‘You know, Sir, in the Secretariat they have a 
way of dovetailing tilings.’ He had mixed up dovetailing and pigeon- 
holing.” 

Not necessarily so, by any means. The Baboo Deputy Saheb pos- 
sibly meant what he said. There is nothing incoherent in his talk. 
In saying that they have a way of dovetailing things at the Secretarial, 
he was literally true to fact as well as to Her Majesty’s tongue. The 
geniuses t here have such a way of piecing together different and even 
conflicting coirespondence, of taking tjie enclosures of excise on to 
educational circular. Pigeon-holing is one thing and dovetailing an- 
other. And the Secretariat is great at both. To pigeon-hole is, in 
general, to shelve — not quite to bundle out but rather bury alive. An 
application for leave can not, in the very nature of things, be tieated 
this way. There is neither rhyme nor reason for linking it, much less 
to preserve it in the records as a testimony of neglect. But there is a 
good chance, more or less exigent according to the pressure on the 
despatching branch, of its being forwarded to the Protector of Emi- 
grants or to the Chinese Amb.m. That is being dovetailed— nut 
pigeon-holed. 

It is quite possible that the native official had mixed up dovetailing 
and pigeon-holing. It is so natural. Fioin dove to pigeon, the step 
is so easy. The tilings belong to the same category and are linked 
together by association of ideas. But this is no peculiarity of the 
Indian mind. The phenomenon is common to both natives and 
Eutopeans. 

HALLIDAY II. goes into retirement immediately— without a pang- 
Smith the Simple succeeds. He lias been confirmed on the Board of 
Revenue. It will be a short reign. His time too for retirement is nigh 
happy man ! Mr. C. C. Stevens is spoken of as the next member. 
A just man, just the m tn to preside in a great judicial office. The 
accomplished Commissioner Mr. J. Beames, Bhagulpore Division, 
on furlough, is Gazetted for the Presidency Division, Mr. E. V. 
Westmacott continuing to act in that capacity till Mr. Beames’ return 
Mr. Lovvis shortly turns his back on the service but not on India. 
The Comminissioner of the Rajshye Division sinks into the Superin- 
tendent of the Cooch Behar State. He will draw a lower pay than his 
predecessor, to set light the finances of the State. Mr. P. Nolan, of 
the Bengal Government, the only Secretary who would not be moved 
by the activity of the Local Head, but kept to his own, succeeds the 
letiriug Mr. Lowis. Mr. Nolan has the reputation of in every respect 
the best Secretary in the Bengal office. As a revenue expert, he would 
have been of great service at a time when under a Revenue Lieuten- 
ant-Governor revenue questions will come to the fore. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Nolan was too sterling a man to be fussy. His woith could be felt 
in time only. But men in these days, specially Britons, lack the ne- 
cessary patience. Besides, we are afraid Mr. Nolan had already given 
offence. He was just the man to do so. His^ralm imperturbability is 
apt to be lesented' by the more restless. At any rate, his self-respect 
would not allow him to fall down at the feet of the new Power, as both 
his seniots and juniois were doing. Hence he is kicked up to the 
serene heights of the upp^r shelf -to the inefficiency of the administra- 
tion and the misfortune of the country. 


? BABOO BIBBLEBABBLE. 

Poor dear Joseph Clarke ! He is much to be pitied. He came to 
grief at the Dublin Police-court for loving not wisely but toe well, 
perhaps. He pursued ladies to the catholic church in Clarendon 
street and kissed them even while at their devotions. He lesented 
the interference of the Police with his interesting proceedings and 
knocked down a couple of cons/ables. He probably remembeted the 
Poet’s statement about a particular kind of attendance at divine service. 
Part of the congregation, to be sufe, 

to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there.’ 


It is vain to war with caste. You cannot conquer. Caste is inevitable 
and irresistible. You cannot escape it. Suppress it in one name, it 
starts up in another. There is caste among the Pariahs. There are 
distinctions even in democracy. There is certainly a well-recognised 
aristocracy in the Great Republic of America. The Astors of Boston 
hold high rank in that aristocracy. Considering that Boston, the 
Athens of America, is one of the most intellectual And refined cities 
n the world, and that the millionaires have, for generations, been at 
the head of its Hite y they inay well be regarded as the nobles of 
Civilization. 

Millionaires are not such rare birds as they used to be, even in 
America. But there are millionaires and millionaires) and, apart 
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from the question of pelf, an heir of one of the Revolutionary for- 
tones, swelled by successive accretions, is worth more than half a 
doien working men who have struck oil or stumbled on a silver mono- 
tain. The Hebrew plutocrats of Europe are different. They are 
infinitely superior to the niushtonm millionary of th* United States— 
the Goulds and the Vandei bills and the Mackays. But, superior as 
they aie, they are left far behind by the Astors, who have the advan- 
tage of an aristocracy of a sufficiently long standing. We have just 
now seen an account of some jellewcry belonging to th^ Boston 
family which shows that its very trinkets are characteristic. 

The wife of Mr. William Astnr keeps for finger jewellery a live mov- 
ing snake of the red Kdlnagim kind. It is a tame harmless thing of 
course, or else not even the passion of Eve for adornment and finery 
would have tempted her to wind it round her person ; being in fact a 
being of mechanical zoology. At any rate, the illusion is complete 
of a thin little gorgeous reptile dragging round the finger. It is all a 
matter of wires. Our Cuttack jewelleis are famous for their skill in 
silver wire-work, but they have not the skill of the artist in Egypt 
who made Mrs. Astoi’s ring. It is thus described 

“ It is constructed of flexible gold wire, each scale being represent- 
ed by a loop of wire in which a mby, an emerald, or an amethyst is 
firmly set. The slightest movement of the fingers sets the wires 
aquiver, and the ring scintillates and seeins to go round and lound the 
finger with a serpentine movement that has something aeiy in it.” 

Of course, this is not the only notable thing in her possession. 
There are single-speech orators and single-book authois. With her 
vast wealth and her fine taste, at once magnificent and lechenfu \ Mrs. 
A^tor is far from being a single-jewel beauty. She has nc end of 
fine tilings in the person-decorational way. At any rate, she has a suit 
of jewelleiy of I he highest cut and most difficult mechanism. It weie 
absurd to sport the fascinating Kd/nd°ini without a jewelled back- 
ground to match. No wonder, we hear of her 

14 marvellous nec klace, composed of six strings of magnificent dia- 
monds, all the stones being invisibly set, so that they look as though 
they weie simply stiung together like beads.” 

These are characteristic ornaments. They display a rare taste, a 
nch fancy, high skill, and science and cultuie— in a word, the civiliza- 
tion of the last quarter of the nineteenth ceniuiy. And, in our estima- 
tion, worth more tli.ui a dozen misshapen, uncut Kdiinoors. They are, 
m fine, fit decot ations for the Peii of aristocracy of enlightened 
Ameiica. 

Brother Baboo. 


REIS & RA YYET. 

Saturday , October ?/, lSqi. 

AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF HINDU 
WIDOWS IN BENGAL. 

The life of Hindu widows is miserable enough in 
every part of India. But in Bengal, the fact that 
they are precluded from marrying again is not the 
most important item in their list of grievances. 
There are many men and women in every country 
who, during the best years of their lives, are com- 
pelled to pass their days in single wretchedness, on 
account of the protracted illness or absence of their 
better or worse halves. What makes the life of 
Hindu widows in Bengal or rather in its metropolitan 
districts, simply intolerable, is the fasting of the 
Ekadasi or the eleventh days of the moon. On 
these days, they have to abstain from every kind of 
food and drink. Bitter are the curses which they 
sometimes openly pronounce on the day. Each 
Ekadasi means to them a sore trial, the very approach 
of which gives rise to alarms and apprehensions that 
it is impossible fully to realise. Our countrymen 
are too much accustomed to the spectacle of misery 
we refer to, to think seriously of it. But to the man 
whose humane feelings are not blunted altogether 
by the atrocities of our religion, the cruel treatment 
to which we subject our widowed mothers, sisters, 
daughters, &c., would afjpear to be simply shocking. 
The Draconian regimen of Ekadasi practically makes 
no exception in favor of infancy or extreme old 
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age. Even the exigencies of liealth meet 
indulgence at the hands of our spiritual tyrants!^^|| 
a widow be on the point of death, still even her owtT 
sons and daughters would not put a drop of water 
into her mouth to alleviate her* thirst. What this 
means in an Indian summer, may be. more easily 
imagined than described. 

With regard to the cruel treatment to which widows 
in Bengal are thus subjected, the most remarkable 
fact is that it is not supported by any inspired text 
that can be held to be absolutely binding on the 
conscience of orthodox Hindus. The practice is 
based, solely on an overstrained and altogether un- 
warranted interpretation of a text of Raghunandana’s, 
the real founder of the Bengal School, though the 
departure in the Laws of Inheritance and Succession 
had been inaugurated by Jimuta Vahana. No Pandit 
worthy of the name can honestly say that there is 
anything in our revealed scriptures which enjoins 
absolute fasting by widows on the eleventh day of 
the moon. In fact, any hard and fast rule enjoining 
total abstinence from food, seems to be inconsistent 
with the very object of ekadasi. The Brahma Vai - 
barta Parana says : — 

“A person incap.ible of f.miing on the Ekadasi day should either 
feed a Brahmin or give a ri aunty equivalent to double the amount that 
such fepdmg would cost.”* 1 

We leave it to our readers to draw their own con- 
clusion from this. 

Without entering farther into any shastric dis- 
cussion, we call upon our coreligionists right ear- 
nestly to take into consideration the question of 
having the practice abolished. We appeal not only 
to goahead reformers, but to the orthodox members 
of the Hindu community also. As to what we have 
stated above regarding the absence of any revelation 
enjoining the periodical starvation of widows, our 
orthodox coreligionists may, if they deem it 
necessary, satisfy themselves by referring to the 
authorities cited by Raghunandana, in support of 
his view in his Ekadasi Tatwa and Tit hi Tatwa. It ' 
may be easy enough for some of our countrymen 
to discover some bidden beauty in the practice which 
we condemn. Hook-swinging and satti rite had their 
admirers and jusliliers too. II some widows willingly 
submit themselves to the discipline, that is no argu- 
ment in its favor. The victim of moral tyranny is 
doubly to he pitied. 

There is hardly a member of the Hindu community 
who is not interested in the question to which we 
draw the attention of the public. There are very 
few Hindu families in the country in which there is 
not a widowed member. Let all petty jealousies 
therefore be. thrown aside, and, by emancipating our 
women from the moral thraldom in which our 
spiritual leaders have kept them for ages, let us show 
that we deserve, at the hands of our present 
political rulers, the privileges which we claim from 
them. We need not conform to their ideas of social 
reformation. But, while we patiently subnyt to all the • 
cruelties \.hich are practised in the name of our : 
religion, we have very little right to demand political 
freedom. The rights of free men cannot be safely 
exercised by people who are weak enough to submit / 
blindly to the despotism of religion. At any rate, • 
we cannot expect our British masters to get off from 
our shoulder by their voluntary act, so long as we 
show no sign of shaking oft the domination of the 
wolves in sheep’s skin, whose tyrannies are far worse . 
than those of a Nero or Caligula. 1 

* Cited in Raghanandana’s Ekadasi Tatwa % p. 222. P. M. boot 
and Co’s Edition. ' 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING AND AN 
EXPLANATION. 

Tiikrk surely is some mysterious element in the British na- 
ture. II «. iv we have come to give offence to our contemporary 
of the /irtitft/ 1 nth's, w'e really fail to make out. In writing 
as we did before the holidays, no offence was in our mind 
and we took care not to be misunderstood. For that matter, 
we purposed to show our regard, and chose our language 
accordingly, and we made it explicit to the end in view, 
with full knowledge of our contemporary’s weakness — a 
rather excessive sensitiveness. Not that we always do so. 
We can be naughty when we quarrel. But having no bone 
to pick no grudge to repay — we expressed our genuine 
sentiments towards a veteran brother of the quill, whose 
character and talents we respect. Notwithstanding all, our 
contemporary has found, or made, enough matter in our 
leaderette of October 3 , for indictment against us. In a long 
but excellently written jeremiad, the Dacca editor, while 
sparing our people and even complimentary to ourself, 
refuses to see the wit of the example of the literature of 
the native press adduced by us, and complains of our im- 
propriety (speaking mildly) in giving it circulation. To 
avoid the possibility of blundering in the act of rectifica- 
tion, we will place our contemporary’s entire article befotc 
the reader. 

I he /h'ugctl 1 i/ucs of October 7 writes : — 

“ Humour, Wir and Yivu itv — Ycais ago, a poet wioie : 

‘As in smooth oil a ia/or hest is whet, 

So wit is hy politenr-s shaipest set.’ 

Iheic are vanoiis kinds and degiess of wit ; some not set shaiply 
and others having no connection with politeness. Of this latter mdei, 
we have a specimen before Our astute omtempoiai y of AV/j and 
Ray yet charges ns among Anglo-Indian guffs with concluding that 
people of this country ‘are devoid of the faculty of wit and humour’— 
an accusation upon which we tail hardly he condemned, so far at 
least as he is concerned, since our appiec lation of his liumom- - when 
possible has never been gmdgmgly expressed. If we have failed 
as regards otheis, our justification is as palpable, as our contemporary ’s 
superiority to Ins fellmv-sn ibes is obvious. He is not always happy 
however in Ins selection. In last Saturday's issue, he remarked : ’ 

‘From a paragraph in the Lahore Tribune of the 191 h September, 
apparently taken bom a journal of the Kastern Delta, we see Native 
wit assert itself at the expense of the critic who ignored it.’ 

H*e also repi minces a paragraph, which, for vulgar untruth and 
malicious uuieudo, we have not seen equalled, hence, and upon this 
ground alone, we are sorry our contemporary of Reis and Rayyet 
should have lent himself to disseminate so stupid and palpable a 
falsehood. As truth is always strongest in its naked, unvarnished 
relation, we will narrate what actually took place, a simple story 
-which persons now living can verify. A Kurope.m gentleman of this 
town, many years ago, was proceeding to a special dinner-party to 
which he had been invited. It was a fine, bracing evening j n 
winter, and as he had not veiy far to go, tie elected to walk. He was 
unaimed, and had not any Misjnc urn tliat he was about to meet w.th 

au adventui e. Not far from our town kotwali, tie was set upon by a 
small mob of budmadie f, laltie in hand. One made a feint at him, and 
in another moment was sprawling at his feet, half^tunned by a right- 
hander ; a left-hander sent another to earth, and then there was a 
general stampede. Mr. -who was without a scratc h, secured one of 
Ins would-be assailants, gave him a inly diessmg with his own latiie 
and walked him off to a sub-inspector, to whose tender care lie con- 
signed him, intemliifg to prosecute next day. Several consider ations, 
howcvei, were niged why Ins 1 mvardly pnsoner might, upon private 
grounds, be forgiven, which accordingly he was, having been taught 
a scveie lesson. Years after, peihaps ten or a dozen years ago, and 
some eight or ten subsequent to tins incident, it was casually alluded 
to : no names were mentioned, nor any details given, all having by 
that time been nearly forgotten, when a Native witter, chuckling over 
his ingenious uuveiauty, diessed up this simple incident to represent 
a gentleman well known 111 tins town, as having been struck hy a bud- 
mash on his head with a lattie, winch, far from damaging him, brok'* 
leaving Mr. — unhurt— a stmy at once stupid and false, as 110 sm h 
incident took place, nor could it, in its very nature, be true. \Ve 
now see a pliicmx of this story repioduced, with a few embellishment, 
and published as authentic, winch it not only is not, bnt we are not 
quite sure if it be altogether free from an element of defamation. 
Our Reis and Ray vet* contemporary appears to imply that, in 
relating an Encounter we had had with some roughs, we related 
thisstoiy as he lias repioduced it, in its garbled and defoimed 
shape. This is an entue misconception. We know of hut one story 
and that we outlined in pmport, as we have now again done, not to 
vindicate any pei son from a false and absurd implication launched at 
him by blackguard malignity, but to set right a contemporary, who, in 
lm literal y tourneys with us, has ever comported himself as a mail 
and a gentleman. We have a right therefore to expect that, as he has 
iror, by publishing a gentleman’s name in connection 


fallen into an 
1 an idle 
our solemn 


with an aliened incident distorted in all its main fcatmes, he «ill. unoii 

inn icciit me. r..l ■».. • . ,1 ... . ’ 


issui Alice of Its falsity, give it an equally public denial 
From a cadet of an illustiious family, from a highly cultured Brahman’ 
and a gentleman by feftlmg and habit, one whose own antecedents and 
surroundings are in no whit inferio® may surely anticipate this modi- 
cum of justice, with . issui ed confidence. One word before concluding. 
Otir Calcutta weekly conteniporaiy indirectly styles his quotation 1 wit 
and humour, and fullows it up by an implication relative to its 1 Indian 


vivacity. 


Utterly ignorant of what constitutes Indian wit, humour 
or vivacity, we must pel force, accept this as a line index, though sad 
to confess, III our unimaginative dulness, we could find no better d e 
signation for it than an unmitigated and silly falsehood, emanatino 
frnoi an author, who, appaiently, mistakes vulgarity for satire and 
""Slept eseiitun. in .for jocularity. That our friend /Mr and /turret 
shoiil.i appear to lend countenance to such nauseating puerility excites 
ill us sin pi isc at this its one and only notable featuie. We h Id given 
our conieinpoiai y credit for better taste, mote pride of journalistic 
■ llgmty, and more friendliness of feeling.” ^ 

1 hat raises two issues, of two different descriptions. The 
one is critical and the other ethical. Of these, the former 
is the less formidable. If our example failed to conquer 
our contemporary, we shall not be so foolish as to cry, no 
matter. But at the worst, it is no serious matter. VVe have 
made a bad selection, that is all. At the very worst, we 
do not know what is wit or humour. That is not an a^ree 
able imputation for an educated gentleman to lie under, & yet 
it is not one, at all events, for one to hang himself from 
the nearest tree. But even from that imputation, such as 
it is, we arc individually protected, in fact if not in form, by 
the kind appreciation of our own self— for which, thanks 
—with which our contemporary’s scornful and vehement 
condemnation of the passage quoted by us is accompanied 
Not so the other charge. That affects character. We are 
taken to task for giving circulation to a malicious falsehood. 
Although this charge is made more in sorrow than in aimer' 
yet the condemnation is there, and it is one that no Gentle- 
man can be indifferent about. Now, in reproducing the 
paragraph we quoted on the 3 rd October, we had a twofold 
object. We wanted to leant the exact truth about an aliened 
assault against a brother journalist. And, assuming tlTe 
general accuracy of the statement, we meant to discourage 
first, such cowardly physical attacks hy the agency of paid’ 
desperadoes on peaceful pedestrians, specially gentlemen 
like the Dacca editor who do a difficult public service faith- 
fully and, secondly, such questionable fun as the paragraph 
makes of the incident. liven after our contemporary’s 
strongly worded reproaches, we do not yet sec that we 
were to blame in this. Were we wrong in takirm the thitm 
to he true ? At that time its truth had not been questioned 
to our knowledge at any rate. Nor is its substantia! ac- 
curacy questioned even now. Although the Bengal Times 
denounces the falsehood of the account we quoted yet it 
admits the incident in the main by its own version. In 
his wrath, .the editor docs not vouchsafe information on the 
important point whether he had been the victim of an 
accidental raid, an attack of mere Ihtdmashny or of 
Budmashcry acting as the tool of an unworthy Bhadracracv 
Indced, without waiting for intelligence in the particular 
case of our contemporary, knowing the rowdiness of Dacca 
and the baseness of many of its citizens in employin'" 
bullies and roughs against one another, we meted out our 
condemnation against so anarchical a practice. 

Ami now, is it necessary for us to confess that we did not 
believe that the narrative is all true, in each particular and 
on every point? We scarcely think. Our presentation of it 
as a specimen of wit itself implied that the passage could 
not be literally true. Exaggeration is of the essence of 
humour and wit. Without a leaven of fiction, there is 
neither literature nor enjoyment — no wit, repartee, caricature, 
poetry, drama. Jt was in the falsehood of the passage in 
question that the joke of it lay. We certainly arc not such 
simpletons as to believe that our Dacca * friend’s head broke 
the bludgeon of the brave. But the fun arises out of the air 
simplicity with which the incident is related. And the 


of 


A’. 7V s passion is unworthy of the Editor.— We have left 
no space to discuss the general question of wit and humour 
and of Indian vivacity in particular. 

THE VICEROY IN KASHMIR. 

THE TOAST OF IHS HEALTH AND HIS REPLY. 

At the State banquet on the 24th, at Lai Mandir, after dinner, the 
Maharaja entered and took his scat to the right of the Viceroy. 
Colonel Pridcaux then rose, and, on behalf of the Maharaja, pro- 
posed the health of the (jueen. After a brief pause, Colonel Pri- 
de.mx again rose and spoke as follows : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have been commissioned by His High- 
ness the Maharaja to express the great gratification he feels at the 
visit which their Excellencies the Viceroy and Ladv Lansdownc have 
paid to his capital. (Applause.) It has been’ a long-chcrishcd 
desire on the part of His Highness that a Viceroy of India should 
visit Kashmir, and he is cxtremeli thankful to say that that desire 
is now fulfilled, and that His Highness’s wishes have been respond- 
ed to. The romance of travel in Kashmir has perhaps suffered to. 
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some extent by the construction of the Jhelum valley road, but it 
is, I. think, satisfactory that His Excellency has been able to see 
for himself one of the great engineering works which in future 
times will serve to commemorate His Highness’s rule. (Applause.) 
His Highness has always shown interest in public works, and 
amongst other great works completed within the last few years 
have been the Sialkot and Jummoo Railway, the ^Waterworks at 
Jummoo which have been a source of great convenience to that 
town, and also wc hope to see completed next winter the Savi 
Bridge, which will serve to connect both sides of the river which 
flows past jummoo, and which will be not only a source of con- 
venience to the inhabitants of Jummoo, but, l trust, also a sfturce of 
revenue to the Kashmir State. Besides, this road which His Ex- 
cellency has just travelled is but the first section of one of the most 
important highways, I may say, in India. Within a year or two will 
be completed that road as far as Gilgit, and I think I may say with- 
out any hyperbole, that the road will be an artery of which the 
pulsations will be felt from the fertile plains of the Punjab to those 
arterial limits which form the northern portions of His Highness’s 
territory. (Applause). Colonel Pridcaux concluded by asking the 
company, on behalf of His Highness, to join him most cordially in 
drinking to the long life and happiness of their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and the Marchioness of Lansdowne. The toast was very 
heartily received. 

His Excellency the Viceroy then rose and said 

Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— l thank your High- 
ness cordially for the kind manner in which, by your Highness’s 
instruction, Colonel Pridcaux ha9 proposed ray health. The visit 
which I am paying to Kashmir is the realisation of a wish which 
I have cherished for a long time. There is, I suppose, no part of 
the British Empire which any Englishman arriving in India is more 
anxious to sec than that of which your Highness is ruler. Its 
marvellous beauties have, from the time when European visitors 
first found their way into the Valley, been celebrated by the 
traveller and the poet, and even on my way here I have seen 
enough to convince me that the expectations which I have formed 
are not likely to be disappointed. (Applause.) Having now had 
some experience of the scenery of India, as well as of that of the 
North American Continent, I will venture to say that the Jhelum 
valley need not fc^r comparison in point of beauty with any other 
part of the world, (Applause.) I am glad to have this opportunity 
of expressing my thanks for the arrangements which were made 
for our journey, both by land aud water. Nature provided the 
scenery, but vve should not have enjoyed it as we did but for the 
excellent new road along the Valley, a thoroughfare to which Co- 
lonel Pridcaux has just referred, and the importance and con- 
venience of which can hardly be over-estimated. Even if the 
Kashmir State has to wait for a few years before it is connected by 
a railway with Brit ish India, the existing cart road supplies an ad- 
mirable channel of communication, which 1 have no doubt is speci- 
ally appreciated by those who, in former years, were condemned 
to travel by the old road. (Applause.) But, your Highness, anxi- 
ous as I was to visit your State, it was certainly not merely with the 
object of seeing its great natural beauties that I undertook ray 
present tour. If] had been coming here merely as a tourist I 
should have regarded my visit with much less interest than that 
which l feel in it at the present moment. It is not necessary for 
inc to remind your Highness that almost from the time of my ar- 
rival in* India, affairs in Kashmir have constantly engaged my 
thoughts. The piiucip.il cause of my anxiety not to postpone my 
visit to you was the desire which 1 felt to make your Highness’s 
personal acquaintance, a desire which I am glad to think was re- 
ciprocated by you, and to effect a full and frank interchange ul 
ideas with you upon a matter of interest to us hoth. I was also 
anxious to meet again your Highness’s brothers. Raja Amar Singh, 
President of the Council, and Raja Ram Singh, the Commander- 
iti-Chicf, aud to hear from them something of the work upon which 
the State Council has recently been -engaged. That work has been 
of ail exceptionally important character. The reports of the Coun- 
cil claim for it, aud, l am glad to say, claim for it nor without 
reason, that it has, during the last few months, initiated several very 
substantial improvements in the administration of the State. I 
say initiated, because the real difficulties of reformation begin when 
reforms which have been elaborated on paper come to be submitt- 
ed to the test of practical application. I believe, however, that 
the Council has made a good and courageous beginning. (Ap- 
plause.) The preliminary work of revenue settlement has, I am 
glad to learn, made good progress, and the whole question of re- 
venue administration is under consideration. In this branch of 
administration Raja Amar Singh has, 1 know, taken a particular 
interest. (Applause.) At this moment a British official— I refer 
to Mr. Logan, an official of special experience in financial matters 
(applause), whose services wc have temporarily placed at the dis- 
posal of the Durbar — is engaged in a full inquiry into the finan- 
ces of the State, an investigation which the Council has done 
well to court, and which it has, I am happy to say, facilitated 
to the best of its powers. I The results of this inquiry will, 
I hope, be laid before me shortly. I trust that amongst those 





and account, which I need not say i9* the very backbone and 
essence of good administration, whether in a Native State or in 
an Indian Province. (Applause.) In the Judicial Department, pre- 
sided over by Pundit Bagh Ram, several changes arc likely to 
produce useful improvements if they are properly carried into 
effect. They have, 1 am told, been approved by the Council. 
Last but not least, the administration of the army has been 
vigorously taken in hand by Raja Ram Singh (applause) who holds 
a commission in the British army, upon which I beg to congratulate 
him, and has, I rejoice to know, been greatly assisted by Colonel 
Neville Chamberlain (loud applause), an officer who, aj the special 
request of the Council, I placed at its disposal nearly two years 
ago. (Continued applause). I believe I am not exaggerating when 
I say that in place of a large and irregularly paid force, indifferently 
equipped and badly disciplined, the State is in a fair way of 
obtaining a smaller force, much more efficient, and much more 
likely to prove a source of strength to the State and to the empire. 
(Applause.) Your Highness will, I am sure, think it only natural 
that 1 should desire to satisfy myself upon the spot of the extent 
of these reforms, that 1 should wish to learn from the Resident, 
who, l am glad to know, enjoys the entire confidence of your 
Highness, from the Council, and from your Highness, what has 
already been done and what yet remains to be achieved. I have 
only been a few hours in Srinagar, and wc have as yet been able 
to do little more than commence the discussion of these important 
subjects, but before I leave the State I shall, I hope, be able to 
obrain much information which will enable me to form a clearer 
opinion with regard to the measures which it may be desirable to 
adopt for the future government of the State. (Applause.) Your 
Highness may depend upon it that 1 shall approach the considera- 
tion of these questions, in which you arc so deeply interested, 
with feelings entirely friendly towards your Highness. (Applause.) 

I am indeed glad to be able, on this interesting occasion, to assure 
your Highness publicly, as I have already done in my private com- 
munications, that the Government of India has throughout entertain- 
ed towards your Highness and towards the Kashmir State no senti- 
ments other than those of sincere good will and sympathy (loud 
applause) coupled with an earnest desire to assist you in surmounting 
the many difficulties and in bearing the heavy load of responsibilities 
with which you have been confronted. (Continued applause.) I 
trust that the assurance which f am thus able to give your Highness 
will dispel once and for ever the mistaken idea that in its dealings 
with the Kashmir Stare the Government of India harbour for a 
moment any ulterior designs upon its rights and privileges. (Ap- 
plause.) The connection of the Kashmir State with the Govern- 
ment of India has always been of a specially intimate character. 
The State owes its very existence to the grant made to your 
Highness’s ancestor in 1846, and upon more than one occasion in 
its subsequent history it has given evidence of its loyalty and 
attachment to the Government and the Crown. 1 feci no douh,. 
that the loyalty of the Kashmir State is at the present lime entirely 
above suspicion, and that, just as it came forward at the time of 
the Mutiny as our staunch ally, so, if an opportunity should again 
arise, the Kashmir troops, commanded by your Highness’s brother, 
Raja Ram Singh (applause), and particularly that poition of them 
which have been placed under special discipline for Imperial Service, 
will be again found ready to lake their place by the side of ours. 
(Applause.) 1 shall be glad if my visit to Kashmir serves to 
strengthen and to consolidate the amicable relations by which the 
State has been bound to the Government of jhe £)ucen -Dm press, 
and 1 offer to your Highness and to the State Council mv sincere 
thanks for the manner in which you have received Lady Lansdowne 
and myself in the Slate of Kashmir. (Loud and continued applause.) 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
DIAMOND CASE. 

SIR DENNIS FITZPATRICK EXPLAINS. 

The following is the statement appended to the depositions of 
Sir D. Fitzpatrick, Resident of Hyderabad : — 

1 think it will be for the convenience of all concerned that I 
should state at once the reasons which 1 consider, subject to what 
I shall have to say later on, absolutely preclude me from giving 
evidence as to such confidential communications as hfive taken place 
between me and his Highness the Nizam or his Highness’s officials 
regarding this matter. 

These communications, or at least the more important of them, 
I may mention arc duly on record in the proper quarter and open 
to the inspection of those under whose supervision and control 1 
act here, and so far as my personal feelings arc concerned I should 
have no objection to them or indeed any other such communica 
tions I have ever had with his Highness or his officials, being pub- 
lished to the world ; but if they.ever are to be so published, it 
must not be by me. The trust is that tlvere is here involved a 
question which is of the first magnitude and importance from what 
is commonly called in this country the political point of view. [ 
must explain that the Resident at Hyderabad, and the same may 
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1*’'? said of Residents and Political Agents at many other Native 
Courts in India, is nor merely a representative of British interests. 
It is of the essence of the relation subsisting between the Imperial 
Government ami the Native State that he should be constantly 
called upon to advise on some of the more important confidential 
affairs of the state or of its ruler. In those cases it is frequently 
his duty as Resident to ajvise, though it is always open to him to 
decline, and he frequently does decline to do so. I may add that 
in some cases ij may be his duty to tender his advice though it is 
not sought. 

It has been my policy since I came here to avoid anything like 
over-interference in the affairs of Hyderabad, and the only criticism 
I have seen made upon me in this connection is that I have not 
interfered enough ; but nevertheless 1 have found I am constantly 
referred to confidentially on the more important affairs of the 
State or its ruler, and, though I often abstain from giving an opi- 
nion, I am on the other hand often in private consultation with 
his Highness or his advisers on such affairs. I think I may say with 
some confidence that generally, when I have advised, the result for 
the State and its ruler has been good, and 1 feel sure that his High- 
ness and his advisers, with whom my relations have invariably been 
of the pleasantest and most confidential nature, would be the first 
to acknowledge this. But what, I would ask, is to become of all 
this if his Highness or his advisers when confidentially discussing 
any matter with me were haunted by an apprehension that I might 
before long be compelled to disclose publicly what had passed be- 
tween us, or even that I might some day ask their permission— a 
permission which there might be some difficulty about refusing— 
to disclose publicly what had passed ? 

I have no hesitation in saying that if there were the smallest 
shadow of a ground for such an apprehension, it would completely 
alter the relation between the Resident and the Native Courr, and 
would altogether undermine the strict confidence which at present 
exists between them, and which is absolutely essential to the 
working of the Indian Empire in what is perhaps its most benefi- 
cial aspect. I am clearly of opinion that all confidential commu- 
nications that pass between me as Resident and his Highness or his 
Highness’s advisers arc protected from disclosure by the law, and 
that to compel their disclosure would be quite as much contrary to 
public policy as to compel a member of the Supreme Council to 
disclose what had passed in that Council, or to compel a solicitor to 
disclose communications passing between him and his client, or to 
compel a husband to disclose a communication made to him by 
his wife. 

As for any suggestion that might be made that I should, while 
asserting the general principle, waive it in this particular case, it is 
impossible for me for a moment to entertain ir. I cannot waive the 
principle, for the simple reason that I am of opinion that it is not 
in my discretion to waive it, and moreover that to waive it in anv 
particular, however small, would be to give it up altogether. The 
confidence to which 1 attach such very high importance rests on the 
conviction that the principle holds absolutely and in all cases, and 
there is an end of that confidence altogether if the Resident is to 
be at liberty to waive the principle at his discretion. 

I have not omitted to consider an objection which may suggest 
itself to some persons, namely, that nothing connected with the 
purchase of an ornament for his Highness’s use can be deemed a 
matter of State, and subject to the considerations to which I have 
up to this been referring ; bur it seems to me that even assuming 
that there is room for any real distinction between the public 
and private affairs of a personage like his Highness there arc two 
answers to this objection. The first is that though a matter may 
be in the strictest sense a private one, the treatment of it by or 
between public authorities may be a matter of State, and a matter 
regarding .which evidence cannot be given in a Court of Justice. 
Thus the treatment of the most ordinary private affairs of private 
persons in Parliament or the Executive Council in this country 
would be undoubtedly a matter of State, and no one could be 
compelled to give evidence in regard to it. 'The privilege in such 
eases rests just as it does in the ease of communications during 
marriage, not on the nature of the subject matter to which the 
communication relates, but on the medium , if I may say so, in which 
the communication passes. Similarly, in my opinion, when the 
private affairs of private persons come to be discussed confidentially 
between his Highness’s Government and the Resident, as they 
not unfrcqucnify do, the discussion must be treated as a matter of 
State similarly privileged. To take any other view would be fatal 
to the freedom of such discussion, and fatal to the system under 
which we work. And if the confidential discussion of the private 
affairs of private persons between the Resident and his Highness 
or his Highness’s officials must thus be treated as a matter of State, 
a fortiori the like discussion of the private affairs of his Highness 
himself must be so treated. 

My second answer to the objection is that what would in the 
case of private persons be considered as in every respect private 
affairs sometimes have ii* the ease of a personage like his Highness 
highly important political bearing^ and this I say, with confidence, 
is so in the present instance. The position I feel it my duty to 


take up in regard to this matter of necessity precludes me from 
entering in detail into all its bearings, but I may point to one 
consideration which lies on the surface, and will be obvious to 
every one without any disclosure on my part. I mean the magni- 
tude of the transaction and its effect upon the finances of the 
State on which any heavy extraordinary expenditure of this sort 
in a State like Hyderabad must ultimately fall. The price puc 
by Mr, Jacob on his diamond is in fact equal to, or more than, 
the total amount usually provided in the annual budget of the 
Hyderabad State for payments to his Highness, and in the event 
of His Highness contemplating the purchase * of such an article, 
the provdsioq, of funds to meet an extraordinary charge of so large 
an amount, especially in a season like the present, with a serious 
danger of scarcity impending, would be a most important matter 
of State, which would have to be considered before determining 
to make the purchase. 

The observations I have made are of general application, but they 
have a special force in the case of Hyderabad. 1 frequently heard 
confidential communications likened by the people of Hjderabad 
to a pebble dropped into a deep well, and I believe that every one 
from his Highness downwards regards a communication made to the 
Resident in that light. Any officer new to Hyderabad coming here 
as Resident would be surprised at "the confidence which, almost 
from the first, and except on rare occasions, is reposed in him ; but 
if he is compellable to disclose in a court of law communications 
made to him in official confidence, there muse be an end of all 
this — the position of the Resident will be completely changed, and 
the utility of the office immensely diminished. 

It only remains to say in order to complete this statement of the 
reasons for my silence, that I regard all the communications which 
1 remember to have had with his Highness or his officials in respect 
of tli is matter, and in particular the one interview I had with his 
Highness on the subject, as in the strictest sense private and ccfn- 
fidential, and that I consider that for me to give evidence regarding 
what passed between us in those communications would be dis- 
tinctly contrary to public policy. 

I wish, however, to add that if ihc counsel for the defence will 
mention any particular matter of fact regarding which lie supposed 
I have learned anything from my communications with his High- 
ness or his Highness’s officials, and can shov^ me (privately if he 
wishes) that there arc reasons for believing that it is material in the 
interests of the accused to have that matter of fact proved, and 
that he after all reasonable endeavours failed to obtain evidence 
of that matter of fact from anv other source, I should feel it my 
duty, so far as that matter of fact is concerned, to consider mv 
position after referring to his Highness, and perhaps (if I felt a 
doubt about my duty) consulting other persons more competent to 
judge on so very delicate a point than myself. Mv own belief— 
and I am now pretry familiar with the Jctuils of the case— ir, that 
there is absolutely no matter of fact in the predicament above Je* 
cribed \ but in this I may of course be mistaken. I have fuithcr to 
add that when any particular matter t liar has passed between 
myself and his Highness has been disclosed bv him in his evidence, 
that particular matter is in my opinion subject to somewhat different 
considerations. 

It was for this reason, as the learned counsel for the defence is 
aware, that 1 cxprcsslv asked him to examine his Highness on all 
particulars he desired to ascertain regarding ihe interview between 
his Highness and im self, 

D. E. P. 

THE RESIDENT’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO THE 
MINISTER OF THE NIZAM’S MANIFESTO. 

The Residency, Hyderabad, Deccan, 19th October, 1891. No. 
1948. My dear Nawab, — I have to think you for yours of the third 
instant, enclosing copies of the letter addressed to you by His 
Highness in connection with his examination as a witness in Mr. 
Jacob’s case. The* incessant labour of rhe Commission must be mv 
excuse for not acknowledging it earlier. I read His Highness’s 
letter with much pleasure, and was much impressed, not only by. 
the breadth and liberality of view and high-minded independence 
it exhibits, but also by the kindly feeling of His Highness towards 
his subjects, and the tender regard shown by him for their pardon- 
able prejudices, which are apparent throughout. I was further glad 
to learn from His Highness’s letter that the important principles re- 
ferred to in it, and on which Western lawyers so strongly insist, 
are supported by the teaching and example of the great leaders of 
Islam. I am convinced that this letter will have a most beneficial 
effect, which will not be confined to the present occasion, or to 
Hyderabad ; for I believe that the example set by the Native 
Ruler who stands first in dignity in this country, cannot but have 
an important influence both upon other Indian Princes and upon 
the host of magnates of lesser degree, who at present imagine it to 
be derogatory to them to give their evidence in the manner essen- 
tial for the furtherance of the ends of justice. I have forwarded a 
copy of your letter, and its enclosure, ip the Government of India. 
Yours very sincerely, (Sd.) D. Fitzpatrick. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHANfS PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
^ tnitted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Fain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Constivess, Scurvey and B otches on the Skin 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 
nEUrHAM’S PIT I ^ m y ;V(/ d<Jse mij/ 

give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Dills are 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. There is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon lestote females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been ptoved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tried them, and 
found t h c benefits 
which are eusuied by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaited Di- 
gestion, and all Disoi - 
ders of the Livei, they 
act like magic, and a 
f e w doses will b e 
found to woik won- 
deis on the most 1111 
portant organs in the 
h u m a n M iclnne. 
They stiengtlirn the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, restoie the long 
lost complexion, bring 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human frame. 
These are facts test died 
to continually by mem- 
bers of all dashes of 
society, and one fit the 
best guarantees to the 
Net vous and 1 habilita- 
ted is, BE KC HAM’S 
FILLS have the 
Largest Sale of any 
Latent Medicine in 
the World. 
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TjEECHAM’S TILLS 
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Sole Agents for India : 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & 00 . 

Wholesale Depot, 35. Clive Street , 
CALCUTTA : 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Crimes 
& Co. will forward, on lereipt of Idler, 
sample boxes of the Tills at the following 
rales 1—9 y^d. sire 8 annas per box. l.f l/X"- s,ze 
12 antics per box. 2s yl, b ze - Kopecs per 
box. These rales do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to tile amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


GENUINE HOMOEOPATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hctn Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 
Homoeopathic Practitioner , 
for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mahendra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Homoeopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recording his cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 
may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his residence, 23, Muzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai Sircar’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


Price 


FOR SALE 


Two annas, Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 


ON THE 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
II. E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The ilon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
inan Nulkar, c I.E., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
II. E. the Viceioy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Governments 
on the Administration of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Peis and Ray yet, 

1, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rnilE following publications by the Calcutta 
JL Committee in support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretanes of the 
Committee at their office, No. 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uckoor Dim’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali tianslation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. 'I'lie Oordoo translation of the Memoiial 
Half anna. 

5. The Garhhadhan Vyavasta by Pandit 
Ramnath Tarkaralua (of Santipme), author of 
I'astideb Bijya (a Satisknl epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookcijee, 
M.A., ill., Professor of Sansknt, Presidency 
College, and a pteface by the Piesideut of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


In Pamphlet , Price j annas 

or 6 copies for a Rupee, 

AR MY REORGANIZATION 

With special icfercncc to the (Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Capt. ANDREW HEARS EY. 
Apply to Reis Rayyet Office, Calcutta. 




THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

( Incorporated under Act VI of 18S2.] 


OBJECTS. — The , main objects of the Cor 
pauy ate (i) the erection and establishme 
of a Theatre in the heaitof the town, and 
the best modern style of cofnfort, cleganc 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advuncemei 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connecte 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the printing, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

DIVIDEND.— From the very natuie of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account here of our probable income 
and expenditure in the future, but we can un- 
hesitatingly promise our subsenbers as high an 
aveiage dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stork Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

INTEREST. — Puichaseis of shares in our 
Company, paying for them in full on or before 
ihe fit st of Match next, shall be entitled to 
teceive interest on the amount of their shares 
until the Thcanc* is in exact working older. 
The interest will tun from the date of such 
putchase. 

BONUS. — They shall also get bonus in the 
shape of certain free tickets of admission to 
the Theatte (pai titulars about which will, here- 
after, be supplied on application). Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of priority 
in purchase and payment. 

DIRECTORS.— Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookei jpe (Chainnan), Principal Krishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, Babu Haralal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar Nityananda 
Singha, Babu Ni lumbar Mookeijee, M.A., B.L., 
late nf Cashmeie, and four others. 

BANKERS— The New Oriental Bank C01- 
potation, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babu Kedar 
Nath Bose, 11 A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF TI 1 E COM- 
PANY. — 110, College Street, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Prospectus, which con- 
tains letters of sympathy and support from 
the most eminent peisonages in the land. The 
following, among otheis, ate our pnncipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mahaiaja Jotiiidin Mohim Tagoie, 

„ Naiendn Krishna, 

„ 1 Hrgaeh.uan Law, , 

S11 Rimes Chatnli i Mitia* 

Justice Chandia Madhuh Ghosh, 

,, Gmudas Baneiji, 

IIoii’Dle Dr. Rashbeh.ii 1 Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chamlta Buueijee, Senior Go- 
vernment Ph*ad'*i, High Court, 

Kav Jagadananda Mookeijet* Bahadur, 

Babu Ch nidi a Nath Bose, m. A ,jj I,., 

„ Pi atana.Ch nidi a Ghosh. i, 

Rabmdra Nath T.igoie, Esq., 

Babu Knnj » B ,, h.m M.illik, of P"sta, 

Babu (.handi Lai Singha, late President, 
National Chamber nf Cmnmei'e, l!inl;»-i, 
Ray Yolindra Nath Chaudinm, of the .Mmtshi 
tamily, Taki, M A., Is I. , 

I)r. Trailokya Natl* Mitia, Pie Mm, High 
Coiut, Chairman, Siiiampnr *1 ihik ipality, 
Bahu Chaudi D.rs Ghom, m a., ft 1. , 

Officiating Stth-Divisional Olirn, Siiiainpur, 
Balm Jadti Lai Malltk, of P.ithuriaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray. of Posta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (M.A., M.r»., &<:.), 

Ray Banknn Chandra Chatteiji Bahadur, 
Balm Akkay.i Chnuura Saikai, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Ramanjiih Ghosh, of Pathuriaghata. 


NOTICE. 


Wanted a Cashier for the above Company. 
Security Rg. 2,500. 
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■^Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch ill the W orld. 

All our Watches (luaranUcd for 2 years. 

PEICE ES. 0-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
m nickel silvei ca-e. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, shoit wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set fiom outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Cm be lepaiied by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies* Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent vai lation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Alhert Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gieatost attention to every kind 
of jepaiis, stone settings, Waltham and Watei- 
4 wiry including, as we always employ a siaff of 
the most skilful uoikmen fm our jobbing dept , 
our charges .tie based upon the veiy lowest 
calculati in-. 

P. K. MO IT R A, 

Late Manager, Watetlnuy Watch Depot., 


" IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who sufjet hud sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of seini-helplessncss and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS^ 
L U M B A G O, S C I A T I C A, FA C K AC H E- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affix ding instantaneous 
iHief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too lemaikable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTH ACI 1 E ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-th 1 oat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is univei sally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Tiy tins wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

'The Oiiental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world 111 their pt notice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic vutue, it has achieved 
a wide-spiead popuTuity whir h no similar po- 
pulation has ever befoie attained. 

So l >t in llo/t/t'c a/ 1 AV. cadt. 

Obtainable of all 1 expectable chemists 
throughout the wot Id. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jew died > and bold 
figiucs for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two yeats* guarantee. 
Easily lepai t able. Wan anted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MuiibtfFs Court from 
Chicacole says “ A watch maker valued 11 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Clietty from Anautapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mi. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop fiom Mandalay says:— 
“ Has never been vcpaned dining the whole 
penod of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eai rings, Eaulrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklet*, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frame*, 
Cigar Holdeis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mi. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED ~~ ” 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THE 

SPEECHES AND TIIE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Rep) inted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayvet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Vannn, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis*& Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AN L» 

Review of Politics , Literature . and Socict). 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


37, M uspdbai i-stieet, Calcutta. 


R. Scott Thompson 
Co. Limited. 


& Co. and Bathgate & 
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J EVES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

OltTAINKI) 

Thu ty-llnee Prize Medals and First Class Certi- 
fii ates and was spec tally appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition m 1886, where not a single case of 
illness orenned amongst the native artisans 
tlieie employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade. 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &c. 

Agents ; — DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Yeaily ... in advance ... Rs. 12 

Hali-yeaily ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... 4 

Monthly ... „ ... I<e. 1*8 

Single or sample Coin,, ... „ 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Adveruscments(tiireeroiumns 10 the page and 
102 lines to the column/ are charged by tne 
space taken up, at the fate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any an • 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur. 
r ences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent- 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to fcl Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “ The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane , Wellington 
l 'Street , Calcutta . 


Printed and published for the Proj^ietor every Saturday by MuTTY Lall Ghose, at THE BEE PRESS, No. i, Uckoor Dutt's Lane, Calcutta- 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE CHILDREN IN THE MOON. 

( From the Scandinavian .) 

Hearken, child, unto a story ! 

For the moon is in the sky, 

And across her shield of silver, 

See 1 two tiny cloudlets fly. 


Never is the bucket empty, 

Never are the children old ; 
Ever when the moon is shining 
We the children may behold. 

Ever young and ever little, 

Ever sweet and ever fair ! 

When thou art a man, my darling, 
Still the children will be there 1 


No. 49; 


Watch them closely, mark them sharply, 
As across the light they pass,— 

Seem they not to have the figures 
Of a little lad and.lass? 


Ever young and ever little, 

They will smile when thou art old ; 
When thy looks are thin and silver, 
Theirs will still be shining gold. 


See, my child, across their shoulders 
Lies a little pole ! and, lo ! 

Yonder speck is just the bucket, 

Swinging softly to and fro. 

It is said, these little children, 

Many and many a summer night, 

To a little well far northward 
Wandered in the still moonlight. 

To the wayside well they trotted, 

Filled their little buckets there, 

And the Moon-man, looking downward, 

Saw how beautiful they were. 

Quoth the man, “ How vexed and sulky 
Looks the little rosy boy ! 

But the little handsome maiden 
Trips behind him full of joy, 

“ To the well behind the hedgerow 
Trot the little lad and maiden ; 

From the well behind the hedgerow 
Now tbp little pail is laden. 

a 

How they'pleasc me ! how they tempt me ! 

^ Shall I snatch them up to-night ? 

Snatch them, set them here for ever 
In the middle of my light ? 

“ Children, ay, and children’s children 
Should behold my babes on high, 

And my babes should smile for ever, 

Calling others to the sky 1 ” 

Thus the philosophic Moon-man 
Muttered many years ago, 

Set the babes with pole and bucket, 

To delight the folks below. 


They will haunt you from their heaven, 

Softly beckoning down the gloom— 

Smiling in eternal sweetness 
On thy cradle, on thy tomb 1 

Robert Buchanan. 

CLOISTER-ROBBING. 

(From the Scandinavian.) 

Sir Morten finds his betrothed shut up in a convent, gains access by 
entenng in a coffin as if he weie dead, and then cairies off his bride, 
to the good-natured envy of some ol the nuns. 

Softly Sir Morten led her foith 
Out of the chapel wall, 

And ovcrjher shoulders, for a cloak, 

He threw the sable pall. t 

All silent stood the cloister maids, 

Reading by candlelight ; 

They thought it was an angel boie 
Their sister off by night. 

All silent stood the holy maids, 

Save only two or three. 

“ That such an angel,” murmured these, 

“ Would come by night for me 1 ” 

Honour lo young Sir Morten Dove ! 

His heart was staunch and stout, 

He bore her to his dwelling-house, 

And bade the bells ring out. 

Honour to young Sir Morten Dove, 

And to his sweet ladye ! 

May more such maids be carried off 
By angels such as he 1 

The roses and lilies grow bonnily / 

Robert Buchanan. 


Subscribers in the counts^) are requested to remit by posted money orders , if possible , cis the safest and most convenient • 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other Yeceipt will be 
given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 
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News and .Our Comments. 

The Queen has honored Lady Roberts, wife of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, by admitting her into the Order of the Royal Red 
Cross. •* 

• * • 

At the instance of Austria-Hungary, an International Conference 
assembles at Vienna on the subject of the passage of the Suez Canal 
by vessels in quarantine.” 

• • 

Elizabeth Williams of London’s action in the Edinburgh Court for 
seduction against the Thakore Saheb of Gondal, claiming >£2,000 
as damages, has fallen through for want of jurisdiction of the Scotch 
Com t over an Asiatic. He may be pursued in some other Court. 

• • 

I’klNOC Damrono of Siam is seeing the world in Europe. After an 
mte» view with the Queen and Prince of Wales of England, he is on 
his way, through Paris, to St. Petersburg, where he passes a month 
in the Oat’s Winter Palace. He had been assured that France is very 
well disposed to Siam. 


Mr. Mason, an English Customs officer at Shanghai, has been con- 
victed of smuggling arms for a Chinese Secret Society and sentenced 
to nine months’ imprisonment. 

• * 

Iris reported from Japan that a disastrous earthquake has ravaged 
the southern coast of Niphon, destroying the towns of Nagoyc, Gifu 
and Ognki and fifty thousand houses, killing four thousand and injuring 

five thousand persons, but leaving untouched the foreign residents. 

* 

• * 

Here is a literary intelligence of no small interest : — 

“ The history of Duplrix's Government was written in Tamil cha- 
racters, day by day, by his Dewan, Kanga Pille. This manuscript, 
which is 111 scvei.il folio volumes, was, we are reminded, discovered 
in the possession of the descendants of the author by the late Gallois- 
Monthiun, a former Diicctor-Oiicral of Domains in Pondicheny. 
It contains pret ious histoiical 111.1t n ills. One copy of this manus- 
cript is at the liibliotheque Nationale, and forms p.ni of the collet tion 
bequeathed by the late M. Aliel, who was as distinguished a Tamil 
scholar as M. Gallois-Montlmm. M. tie G uvanlie suggests that a 
translation of the whole, or .it least extiacts should be published by 
nM. liipp Vinson, the learned Piofessor of Punnl of l'Kcole de Lan- 
guage, or by some mission. uy knowing the idiom.” 


Tlltt 14K is no end to grievances. “ A MaluatU” cm icspondent of the 
Madura Mail starts one. There is a little linguistic difficulty under 
which a section of the people in the Southern Peninsula labors. The 
Math as Presidency is divided between four difleient tongues — Tamil, 
Telugu, Malay, il, 1111, and Canatese. These are the recognised verna- 
culars. They are taught in the schools, and they aie the languages 
of tlu* courts. This obviously places the Mnhraltns at a disadvantage. 
It is easy to say <hat that is the fate of all sti angers. Put the 
Muhrattas are numerically not such insignificant strangeis. At any 
late, limy must provide for their ' own w nils if the state cannot be 
induced to lend its helping hand. 

We extract the most inter esting portions, as we find them, of the 
letter : — 

44 There aie two kinds of alphabets in the Mahralti language one 
of which is c.illtd Ililabodhu and the mhei, Mod*. The fmmer is 
geneially and mostly used for piloting put pose-, and the latter for 
waiting letters and it formed 30 years ago the language of our chief 
com ts in this Presidency. It is therefiue found in some of the Collec- 
torates that the old records are wntteii in Modi characters. This 
shows the Modi characters were 111 common use in (he public offices 
also, as they were in the •homes of the Mahrattas. These characters, 
I am sory, a A lost sight of, by the Mahrattas save those old few who 
still adhere to their mother tongue, especially in tins Presidency.” 

“ Their fathers and foiefathers were corresponding only in Modi 
chaiacters. Now, if a father likes to correspond with his son m Modi 
characters, the son has to do nothing but take his fathei’s letter and 
mu door to door to make out the contents thereof finm those who 
know it. Even after learning the contents he is ohl'ged to write le- 
pbes only in Tamil and other different languages. 1 1 is father feels 
sorry of his son’s ignorance and advises him to learn the characters 
of his mother tongue in addition to the other characters lie has learnt. 
His advice is not heeded to by hjs son.” 


MR. A. P. Handley, barrister-at-ftw, the late officiating Chief Magis- 
trate of Calcutta, has been Gazetted an Honorary Presidency Magis- 


trate. The reason for this unusual appointment seems to be that, 
as Chief Magistrate, Mr. Handley had left unfinished a perjury case 
which he will complete as an Honorary Presidency Magistrate. There 
have been three more appointments as Honorary Magistrates of this 
town, namely, those of Sahibzada Mahomed Bukhtyar Shah, Mirza 
Mahomed B.iksh SJiirazi and Shams-ul-UIema Ahmed. 

• 

• * 

The Sub-division of Palamow, forming a part of the district of Lohnr- 
dugga, and pergnnnah Toree, forming a part of the *Sadr sub-division 
of that district, # have been formed into a new district to be styled 

the Palamow district, with head-quarters at the station of Daltonganj. 

• 

• • 

Government has deemed it advisable to abolish the Court of 
Small Causes established in the Jhenidah, Magura and Narail sub- 
divisions of the Jessore district, the Court of Small Causes established 
in the Bnngong sub-division of the Jessore district and in the Krish- 
naghur and Ranaghat sub-divisions of the Nadiya district, and the 
Court of Small Causes established in the Kush tea, Chuadanga and 
Meherpore sub-divisions of the Nadiya district. This decision deprives 

the suboidinate judicial service of a prize post of Rs. 1,500 a month. 

• 

• # 

No stamp duty will henceforth be charged on 

(1) Copies of entries in the certified copies of registers given 

under section 8 of Act VI of 1886 ; 

(2) Copies of entries in register books granted by any Registrar 

of Births and Deaths under section 25 of the said Act ; and 

(3) Copies of entries in registers and records given under section 

35 of the said Act, when applied for by a soldier, sailnP, 

non-commissioned officer, or petty officer. 

* 

* * 

SIR Dennis Fitzpatrick, K.C.S.I., Resident at Hydei abaci, goes on 
privilege leave for three months fiom the 12th instant, and goes home, 
to prepare himself for the Lieutenant-Government of the Punjab 
Mr. T. Chichele Plowden, Commissioner of the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts, officiates as Resident at Hyderabad, while Colonel K. J. L. 
Mackenzie, Judicial Commissioner, acts as Commissioner of the 
Assigned Districts, and Mr. R. Obbard, Civil and Sessions Judge r 
the Judicial Commissioner. 

• 

♦ • 

Mr. A. J. Fraser, Deputy Magistrate, Ranignnj, has convicted, under 
Sec. 304 A, I. P. C, an Austrian by birth and domicile, and sentenced 
him to a fine of five hundred rupees, and in default of payment 
to one month’s simple imprisonment, for causing the death of a native 
by a rash and negligent act. The circumstances arc thus given by 
the Magistrate 

“The accused Adolf Sonnensrhein has been sent up tinder Section 
30}A., I. P. C,, for causing the death of Ranjit Roy by a rash and 
negligent act. The prosecution and the defence stale diffeiemly the 
cause of the death. The prosecution give evidence to show that 
Sonnenschcin who was shooting in a tank fired a gun, and the deceased, 
who was on the other side of the tank working, was snuck by the 
shot, and died horn us effects, and was aftei wards taken into the 
tank by Sonnenschcin and thrown into the water. The defence give 
evidence to show that the deceased went willingly into the tank to 
get a bird the accused Sonnenschein had shot, that he got entangled 
m the weeds and was diowned, and that in searching f<u the body 
with a bamboo, and subsequently a roller or a pole, the wounds in 
the deceased were caused. The pole used (vide MrFn lane’s statement) 
was at the bottom end cut sharp to a broad sharp edge wiih a slight 
gmove in the edge. I may add lieie tlut t|*e head c»i> ■ d>ie, Indio 
Charan Biswas, who conducted the search, and the wi;..*,,i-s Jibon 
and Luchmon, deny that any bamboo or pole was use ,n M atching 

for the body. The thud evidence against the accuse! 1 , vl- 

Roy, son of the deceased, a lad of about 14. This lv., , r walking 
a short distant e away fiom his father. He states : hots were 

fired, and in tills he is supported by the witnesses Chae ..M Nadai. 
The first shot he said killed a bird ; a second slioi - food which 

struck his father. He heard his father call out “grim , 1 • 1 i », gelaim 

sahib,” and saw Ivin fall backwards. He savv then both f nubs whom 

he identified as accused (Sonnenschien and McFailrn. ■ new arrival 

who ha«i accompanied Soiineiischien), ami McFai la. 10 < up to his 
father, and then accused gave his gun to McFai lane, a. .eng hold of 

his father by a hand and leg pushed him into the vvat< Le witnesses 

Chandi and Nadai, who were some distance from L • v, heard him 

call out that the sahibs had killed his father, and ■ imng up saw 

the sahibs going away, rind the accused, whom thev .lied, had wet 

clothes on. Nadai states that the saheb said a man ! on drowned. 
The Assistant Surgeon, Gopal Chundia Bose, who h 1 ■ fntf mot tan 

examination, deposed that the injures on the decease i bom lacerat- 
ed wounds, elliptical in shape, one above the inne of each eye, 

and one below the inner angle of each eye. Tic > ids below the 
inner angle penetrated into the cavity^if the eye nr.-. \v- inner angle- 
The upper two wounds pointed inwards lowauU > » ity of the eye 
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near the inner angle. This destroys the theory for the defence, that wa 
the wounds were caused by the two sharp points of the pole ; as the an 
breadth of the space between the wounds if caused by such means 
would have been the same throughout and not irregular. The me- 
dical testimony shows that the wounds were caused by gunshot, but In 
death was caused by hemorthage and shock from the injuues re- 
ceived, and that the injuries were caused before death, and that there ye 
were no signs of drowning, and this fact disproves the statements 
urged by the accused that the deceased was drowned. The case was r 
iccidental ; of this there is no doubt : but had mdmaiy piecaution ■'* 
been observed the accident would not have occuned, as t he deceased 
was near the edge of the tank and could have been seen. To fite at a 
tl bird in a tank without seeing ahead or about is inexcusable and a 
tash and negligent act. The accused has aggravated vhe dffence by ,s 
placing the matter in a false light.” al 

Even this moderate condemnation is not to go unchallenged. The U 
uou-ofiicial European lesidents of the Raniganj district met, on the tl 
"rd November, at the Railway Institute at Assensole, in piotest against a 
the prosecution and conviction of a European, though not British- b 
born. Mr. K. H. Wells, the general manager of the Bengal Coal n 
Company's Colliery at Raniganj, was voted to the chair. The Chairman y 
justified the meeting, among others, in these terms : — o 

“Kor grots injustice, for suppression of evidence on behalf of the v 
defence and foi fuKe eudencc for the prosecution this case was un- 
equalled. Any one of them might any moment be placed in a similar 
difficulty, 01 in more serious difficulty. In the mofussil it often hap- * 
pened that Europeans living in isolated localities were entirely at the 
mercy of unscrupulous native policemen, who had no respect whatever 
tor truth so long as they could get a European into trouble. This ^ 
case had pmved how gieat the danger was to winch they were all v 
exposed— and how utterly legardless native policemen weie of doing v 
the light, and it was an urgent duty they owed to themselves to adopt 
,ome measuies to defend themselves against such iniquitous pioceed- 
mgs. Gross injustice had been done to both Mr. Sonnenscliem and t 
Mi. Macfatlane, and they should in this matter stand shoulder to j 
shoulder and insist that tight should yet be done them. They should . 
not let this matter drop. They should go up to Government in a body 
mid demand that the whole action of the police and the judicial c 
authorities in this case should be sifted thoroughly. If they let this , 
matter drop— if they took no further action in legard to it, they would 
be false to then own mteiests, and they would accentuate the danger 
to which they weie .ill equally exposed. Theic were higher authorities < 
than the magistiate and police officers who had already dealt with 
tire case, auibmities able and willing to see justice done and wrong 
redressed, and to these they must appeal ; and he understood that 
tfie Anglo-Indian Defence Association and the Austnan Consul in 
Calcutta would sliongly second then efforts. And line he would 
throw out a suggestion which, considci mg the vciy gieat dungei to 
winch each and all of them weie so exposed, lequned no special 
recommendation, ami that was that they should all become members 
the Defence Association. With the help of that Association they 
would 110 doubt be able to insist that in distncts where then* aie 
several Emopean lesidents, such as the Raniganj distuct, theie should 
be mote Emopean supervision ovei the native ponce. 

Tuns wo iked up, the meeting passed ecu tain lesolutions, the first | 

onng : — | 

“ That in the. opinion of this meeting the conviction of and senlrn* e | 
m Adolf Souneiist hem, on the 2 1st ultimo, under section 3° I A. of 
me Indian Penal Code, by the Deputy Magistrate of Raniganj , was , 
i -moss miscainage of justice, masinuch as the said A Sonr.ciiM.han, 
./appeals by the evidence adduced at the tnal, was not m fact guilty 
..f any offViue whatever.” 

It was necessary to absolve the Austnan of all guilt to prepare the 

ground for what followed. 

“That this meeting pledges itself to use every legitimate means m 
u.ler to secure a reversal ot the said conviction and sentence. 

. Kiutn particular to general ; the sympathy for the one developed 
.nto the sympathy for the class and nation. 

••Tlut m the opinion of this meeting the provisions of the Criminal 
I .iiv Xtmg Emopean Ilnl.sh subjects, ami Ante, leans shots M I * 
-Mended to the case of ad Europeans in llutish India niespective 
nationality. '* • 

LIEUTENANT King Stands committed to the Sessions, for causing the 
ueath of a toll gate-keeper at Ootaramund. His defence is that he 
'hies not know that he killed him or that if lie killed him it was. with no 
intention to kill, that he used a flick only to f.ighten not to kill, and 
that he ss not aware that the st.ck tell on the gate-keeper and 
■"truck him dead. # 

l’RIVATE James Whilely, of the* South Wales Borderers, committed 
to the sessions charged with causing grievous hurt to Soma. La y 
shooting him at Ghamani, tu the Kewah te.ritory, has been acquit ed 
hy the Allahabad High Court. The jmy were divided, six be b 
mr acquittal and three for conviction. The presiding J«dge Mr usn 
Knox, agreeing with the majonty, ordered the discharge o ie p 

“ The Lady Indebtedness Commission,” says the Pioneer, “ will 
elude its labours as a collective body by April, 1 The reader 


wait till the first of April to satisfy any curiosity raised in him by the - 
announcement. * 

• • 

In Bombay, they are said to have discovered from the sen, after 2,469 
years, an idol which was removed to a temple in gieat pomp. 

*% 

J. B. Mackintosh sued J. G. Shapcott in the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court, on two promissory notes of Rs. too each executed by him and 
A. W. McLeod on the 27th September, iSSS. His claim against them 
is Rs. 435 for each of the notes. McLeod was not sued as his wher- 
abouls were not known. An assistant in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Department answering to the other name appeared befoie Mr. Sconce, 
the Chief Judge, and denied indebtedness and exeiution of the notes 
and knowledge of the plaintiff. He further explained that he had 
been absent from Calcutta for the last 15 years, that he has a btother 
named Geoige whom he had not seen 01 heaid of for the last six 
years, nor docs he know any Shapcott with initials identical with his 
own. Thereupon, the Judge let him off and granted the plaintiff four 
weeks’ time to find out his man. 

• • 

The Shahajogcc, a Bengali newspaper of Birisal, repotted at the time : 

“During his visit to the Jail, Sir Charles Elliott saw a ptisoner 
preparing mocha and asked Assistant-Surgeon Kunja Lai Sannyal 
what it was. On learning that it was a delicious at tide of food 

with the Bengalees, His Honor turned to the Magistrate and enquired 

if he had ever tasted it. ‘ Possibly not,’ replied the Magistrate. At 
this juncture Kunja Baboo advanced up to Sir Chatles and solicited 
permission to present a few dishes of mocha for His Honor’s table. 
Permission was graciously given and Kunja Babu sent 4 different 
dishes of mocha aud //tore on boaid the lihotas which were tasted 

and spoken highly of by Sir Charles.” 

We have ever since been doubled with various ideas. Was this 
i encomium spoken in civility or earnest ? 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 


The weather has been cyclonic since Wednesday night. Heic is the 
sutninai y of the weather in Bengal and A^am for the 2 \ hours pre 
ceedmg 8 A.M. Thuisday, the 5th ot November : 

“ Piessure.— Phe cyclonic storm, the centre of which was ycsleiday 
to the e 1st of Vi/agapatam, increased rapidly in intensity yesterday 
md ulvanced slowly m a northerly direction. Phe observer at Gopalpm 
‘tele-uaohs that the centre of the cydo.rc passed near to or over his 
sunon 111st before 5 P. M. this morning, and at 1 A. M. the very low 
mt-ssuie of 20 V) indies was irgMeied. i4«> telegrams have been 
received from Raise Point and 1‘ooree, and piobably the telegiaph 
line Iris been blown down. It is theiefore impossible to state the 
mease position of the storm ceutie this morning beyond saying that . 
t is in the south of Onssa, or very close to the Smith Onssa Coast, 
Pressure is a quarter of an null below the n ( ,rmal at Cutimk* H is 
aKo below the noimal over the whole puivincc, but by amoums wlm h 
i.i i<iu %llv decicase down to about 005" at the northern stations 
h ‘iv.nneratme has fallen in the neighbourhood of the stmin, but risen 
elsewhere. It cuutunica rather hugely above the normal al almost all 

1 Winds are governed by the existence of the cyclonic storm m the 
south of Onssa, round which a perfect circulation Exists A strong 
* u of wind is blowing ill the noitli- west angle* of the Bay. Befoie 

the telegrams fiom Poorec ceased, that station legixined an aveiage 

wind velocity of 44 miles on ho..., while Oopalpur average. 1 •*; ’ J’" 1 ? 
dming part of last night, both repiescntiiu; a severe gale uf * ( ,fl ' £ 

,, 4 j e of wind is indeed now reported from Lalasme sonthwaids. At 
The inland stations, winds are only moderate in foice 

Humidity and cloud. — Humidity is now very high, aud the sky i*. 

overcast at the majority of stations. * . „ . 

K nnf'dl.— Heavy ram has fallen in Onssa and showers in South- 
West Bengal, Chutia Nagpur, and pait of East and Nmtll Bengal am 
Assam. Gopalpu. reports 2 84 inches, Cuttack 2 48 inches, Lalusore 
n 7c mrh Silchar o’27 inch, and Beihampm 026 inch. 

WcHher -In the absence of some of tl, 0..s,t telegrams the 

nature of the path of the storm cannot be stated uccuiately, but it s 

urobahW moving in a northerly direction and will give stormy or squally 
weithe/to Orissa and the south-western districts of the 1 rovinre 
geneially. Rainfall will also probably gradually spiead over the whole 

of Bengal.” , 

On Thursday, the Port Office hoisted the No. 3 storm signal, and 

despatched the Government Steamer’ Resolute ,to Saugor to visit the 
brig* and light ships and to render any assistance that might be re- 

ed. The day before the steamers Warren Hastings, Curlew, 
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Seagull and Ooryah had left Calcutta and anxiety was felt for them, for 
they could not have rcached'Chandbally at noon on Thursday. They, 
however, met with no disaster. The Ooryah finding the weather 
threatening returned fiom Saugnr. The Curlew and the Seagull 
ran back to Diamond Harbour for shelter. The ICarren Hastings 
braving the weather had rndipleted her voyage before noon on Thursday. 

The I', and < ). Jiertgal with three or four large steameis are at anchor 

« 

at Saugor awaiting better weather, and several vessels are collected at 
1 Jiamond Harbour to avoid the storm. On her return, the Cut lew 
picked up rrt Fisheiman’s Point two natives who had fallen over- 
board from] a steam launch. The cyclone has veered round towards 
Chittagong. We have a clear and blight sky this morning. 


The Congress itself being in a moribund condition, the 13 engal Provin- 
cial Conference, which i^ only one of its offshoots, appears also to be in 
its last struggles. The intercut which these political assemblies excited 
at the outset, bus subsided, and if they still seem to have a spark of 
life in them, it is due not so much to any inherent vitality in them as 
to the manipulations of their promoters. There were in this city two 
meetings la it week in connection with the Piovincial Council or Con- 
ference. The number of socalled delegates who met together on the 
first day was not more than 25, and most of these were from places in 
dose proximity to Calcutta. On the second day, there was an improve- 
ment in the attendance, though we ate not in a position to say whether 
the gentlemen who took part in the delectations on the latter occasion 
represented any one besides themselves. At the first meeting, the 
Rev. A. P. Begg, of the London Missionary Society, was pitchfoikud 
into the chair in the absence of a more eligible headpiece. On the 
second day, the milksop of the Indian Minor was prevailed upon to 
play the part of President. 

From the repoits that have appealed in the daily papers, it seems 
t hat there weie no long haiangues. There was, of course, the usual 
tiling of Resolutions embracing every variety of subject that is not to 
the purpose, fiom the '‘boon of self-government ” and village chowki- 
dars to acquisition of land by (iovernmout for public pm poses. We 
wonder why nothing was said by our amateur councillors as to the 
wateiing of stieets and the cleansing of lanmcs. 'Ihese items arc 
perhaps reseived for the ne\t season. Even as it was, the programme 
of out political pedagogue wa* in style very similar to the cumniluin 
of his famous Ynik.huc piotoiype, uho pmfe^ed to leach his boys 
spelling and practical philosophy. Sm ten. lei Nut's political spelling- 
book, CMidnacmg hi. 01 ihography of \ "Itinieeung, Chowkidui i P.tncha- 
yet, iNic., has been fiiily masteied by hi-. pupils. He has now only to 
( all upon them to leai n his poluic.il philosophy by serving as village 
watchmen and 1’ant haych, if not by actually doing the work of grooms 
like the pupils of Mr. Squeer. 

it is a Reign of Lev— in moie -.ocs lh in oiw*. We often hear of 
the tyiaiiuy of the man of science. 1 hit the true despots of the age 
.ire Hie men of Liw. And the woi Id n mo:e an>l mote going down 
at the leet of tlw p^tif'^gei s. The gt »wmg pi eponderancc of thiivmg 
altoineys ami wi tiers to the signet, to viv nothing of distinguished 
bartist'Ts, in tlo* bmish IIou->e if Ikumt’.oi. has long been noticed 
with re[w oac h. Tim mil nour of law>er . and >i!t ta/ntts m the Ftench 
Chumlxi has ala ays ted,, tin. nidi alino tev»iy change of tegnne 
and < on -ti' ution * And now the « oinpl.unt . >n»es fiom beyond the 
ocean, it is authni u.itively stut-M that, m I lie present fiftyfirst 
Congress of the l Lm el States, ihiee-foui * h -» «*i the Senate belong to 
the legal profession and nearly the one pmpor mm of the members 
of the House of Representatives. I he it*ni under is made up princi- 
pally of paired bu -.me,-,. non. It is the iame m th-* municipal boards 
as m the national ohandu rs. These two clas.es, after having drained 
the po kets tlieir fellow-utucuis, mle over them. None others 
have any < banco. 

It is the same in India— m fast becoming so. With this difference, 
that hen* 11 is only one class that fattens, pprfes'.ionnlly as well as 
polun 1 v. llerp i lie lawyers .tie all in all. licit; no oilier spheres 
of act. \ . hate been opened, and the prosperous pedlar has not yet 

enleiu <\v atancc to seive as a foil to the prosperous pettifogger. 
It is tin l.ecl Raj in India under Diitish auspices. 


WlS pi ■ ' 1 »iis dare not to fathom the wisdom of the wise 
men of Ac West among us. We can only see and note and, 


if possible, inwardly digest. Just now, both Executive and Judiciary 
seem to have come to a cut ions rapprochement. Both have been 
suddenly filled with a tenderness for witnesses. The Lieutenant Go. 
vernor of Bengal has been enjoining on all judicial officers to avoid in- 
convenience to witnesses as one of the prime points for consideration 
in judicature. Afid now we find the High Court of Madras animated 
with equal solicitude for the interests of the interesting profession which 
helps the administration of justice with their unfailing observations. 


On the 27th October, at the Madras High Court Criminal Sessions, a 
soldier of the Norfolk Regiment was put on his trial for murder of a 
comrade — another soldier of the same regiment. The Crown Pro- 
secutor suggested a postponement of the case as a number of witnesses 
weie not present. The presiding Judge, the Chief Justice, would not 
giant the adjournment. He was anxious that the Special Jury should 
not be troubled again to hear the absent witnesses. Another reason 
for the refusal was that no body ever seemed .ready for anything in a 
criminal case. The trial pioceeded and the prisoner was acquitted. 
In discharging the prisoner, the Chief Justice rematked that even if 
the absent witnesses had been called, they would not have earned the 
case any further. Was that the secret of the refusal ? 

We do not know if Sequah, the globe-trotting mountebank of a medi- 
cineman, is still “ doing ” India and doing its denizens in the eye 
(to use an expressive slang) and in the pocket into the bargain. Having 
bagged his booty on the Coast and in the Delta, he proceeded up thr 
country. From the Bntisli capital in Bengal, he went through the 
chief cities in the valley of the Ganges and the Jumna to the *dd 
capital of the great Mogul. In Calcutta, he lived as a professional 
but paraded the stteets in state, diessed in a golden laced uniform 
with cocked hat to match, and driving in a four horse chaise, attended 
by a bodyguard of four gorgeous European troopers, looking lik*- 
so many stage clowns on horseback. In ftet, he was his own best 
advertiser. We wonder whether he has changed h is “ properties 1 
Did he at Benares abandon the barouche for the Rath and a quartet 
of Nagori bullocks? And did His Sequamish Majesty make his entiy 
at Delhi on an ambari on the back of a towering elephant? His 
cavalry uniform was the perfection of art— theatrical, and lie needed 
not to make any change in it. Although Mil amitan is the motto of th< 
Delhi population, this mountebank must have managed to make the 
old capital of— the majesty of the Blood of Timour gape in astonish 
inent at his unique sawatt. From Delhi he pushed on to Lahore, 
taking m doubtless other great cities in the Panjab. We lost sight 
of In m during the holiday*. He is an interesting stranger and we 
gladly give him this advertisement free, lie has taught his class an 
idea or two in the practice.. He is useful to enquirers as a “foolometei. ’ 
Where is he ? and what is lie at now? 


Under the Cattle-trespass Act, 1871, ‘“cattle” is made to include 
elephants, camels, buffaloes, horses, mares, geldings, ponies, colts 
fillies, mules, asses, pigs, rams, ewes, sheep, lambs, goats, and ki<H 
The canal officer within the neighbouring Manicktola Municipality 
has further enlarged the definition. He seized a number of geese 
that had gone down the canal for a ducking and sent them to the 
pound to be released by their owner by payment of the prescribed 
fines and charges to the pound-keeper. But, the pound-keeper was 
none the richer fur the arrest, for the Chairman of the municipality who 
is also the Sub-divisional Officer, on the matter being reported t<> 
him, ordered the immediate release of the impounded “cattle” without 
any penalty whatever for their trespass. The Deputy Magistrate 
evidently took the arresting officer as no better than the arrested, and 
let him off with a gentle reproof. 

For every kind of impounded cattle under the Act, the law lays down 
1 the fine to be imposed by the pound-keeper. It ranges from two 
rupees for an elephant to one anna for a kid. In the absence of 
directions regarding a “ cattle ” not included in the definion, the 
pound-keeper was free to levy for each goose the fine for au elephant, 
besides the prescribed charges for feeding and watering it. He was 
deprived of that satisfaction by the present Chairman of the 
Manicktola Municipality, We are not sure that the Deputy Magistrate 
has not thereby trod on other people’s corn. 

The Cattle Trespass Act allows compensation up to rupees one hun- 
dred for illegal seizure or detention (Jf cattle, of coutse, as defined in it 
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liy implication, therefore, a person so illegally acting in respect of a 
creature not arrestable under that Act, lays himself open to greater 
damages. That Act, however, does not provide against such illeg ilities, 
although it exempts from its penalties persons rescuing from seizure 
a nd detention cattle not coming under it. it thus leaves a wronged 
owner to the general law for such relief as it may afford him. That 
iclief can hardly be sought for by the ignorant, or by those who are 
not prepared for the sacnfice of time and money involved in that pur- 
suit of justice. 

ON the 25th October, there was a rather seiious emeute, which threat- 
ened to be disastrous, in the State Jail of R, impure. It appears theie 
had been discontent brewing which burst in connection with a lecent 
older requiting pi isoners to submit to thcjnl unifoim. Accordingly, 
on the 25th, the Vice-President of the Council, Major Vincent, visited 
the Jail. He was accompanied by no supetior force than an escort 
of two orderlies. lie went gnly, as poor Mi. Quinton went to Mani- 
pur, to lay the spirit of discontent and mutiny by the t harm of bis 
British presence and the spel> of Ins name. We don’t know if this 
military Dictators presence is anything particular. As for the other 
talisman, although his might be 

A name at which the wot Id grew pale, 
whether on land or sea, the people of Rampore, in their ignorance of 
James’ Naval History and Kaye’s and M.dleson’s Afghan and Indian 
books, had never heard of it before. In fine, the charm failed. The 
Dictator of course proceeded summarily to woik. Three piisoneis 
were singled out as ringleaders and brought befoic the Biitish Wizard, 
whose mantras and incantations scared them away instantcr. As 
they retreated in panic, the orderlies weie sent after them, to bring 
them back. By this, the whole jail was in coininotiou and the other 
prisoners attacked the orderlies. Major Vincent now ran to the rescue, 
which he effected, taking at the same lime the precaution of having 
the gates of the jail closed by the guard outside. Before long, a 
detachment of the State ttoops entered appeal ance on the scene. But 
u the meantime the prisoners had broken off their fetters, and when 
billed upon to surrender and iftire quietly to their cells, they showed 
no sign whatever of being disposed to obey the order. On the eon- 

tiary, their attitude was so defiant, that in order to teriify them, Major 
Vincent was obliged to order the troops to fiie upon them, whereupon 
they fled to their barracks leaving only one of their number dead on 
lie ground. As a matter of course, an investigation was held aftcrwaids 
o vindicate the majesty of law and of Major Vincent also. I he lesult 
)f the pioceedings w.is that five of the ringleaders wete condemned 
,0 death and forthwith executed. 


l ‘(',OLDi<N Gang” is the name of a notmmus brotherhood of swindl- 
es m Western India. Its biightest jewels were a Cooveiji Shapmji 
alias Cooveiji Shorabji and his colleague Purslmiam Thakeisey. I he 
exploits of These two eminent personages are full of mieiest on ac- 
count of the originality displayed by their authors. Cooveiji began 
his career in Bombay. But desiting to shun the attentions of the 
Police which became rather too troublesome to him lattei’y, he sought 
refuge in count ly life in the district of Dharwar. Heie he might have 
passed his remaining years in peace. But it was not in Ins nature to 
be satisfied with the dull prosaic life of an Indian villager. One of 
his most brilliant pei fornunces was a clever tiick by which a young 
Hindu was “ done’’ by him to the extent of more, than two thousand 
mpees. The victim of his villainy was made to believe that he could 
make two cutrency notes out of one. The foolish >oung man brought 
him a thousand rupee note which he dexterously pocketed, substituting 
for it a bad note that he put at once into a bottle, at the same 
tune pouring into it some strong acid. Thus, while the bad 
was destroyed, the foolish owner of the thousand rupee note was 
made to believe that it was his properly that was melted m the acid. 
Cooveiji and his colleagues affecUd to be surp.ised at the result 
but promised better success by a second experiment. The victim o 
his sharp practice had been made to believe in him so implicitly 
that he brought him a second note of the same value which, it is 
hardly necessaiy to say, was spirited away in the same way. The 
Police got scent of the business, through one of the accomplices but 
the prosecution became very nearly abortive on account of the 
refusal of the party chiefly interested in it, to appear as a witness and 
confess his folly in public. 


The trick which has at last brought Cooveiji to grief is not quuP^^E 
ginal. It is only a revised form of the game of *tuppa y well known to 
most people in this town. However, it has seivedtorut short his 
career of adventure. Our paternal Government lias taken him now 
under its direct protection, and he will pa^s the r«*st of bis life as an 
imperial guest at the Andamans. His accomplice Pmoshatam has been 
sentenced to only three years’ imprisonment, and may have a chance of 
resuming his career. 

• 

A TERRIBLE railway accident has occulted on the G. I. P. Railway 
twelve miles fiom Nagpur. The Nagpur passenger ti am left Bombay 
at 7-30 in the morning of Wednesday, the 41I1 instant. A tyie of the 
wheel of one of the two engines woikmg the tiain bioko, the. two en- 
gines, the two tenders and fourteen can iages left the rails near a 
budge over a nulla, wrecking the rails. Both the engines with the 
tenders were completely destroyed. The carnages weie piled one on 
the top of the other. The saloon of the Commander-m-Chief of Bom- 
bay, who was a passenger by that Ham, stood on its end down the 
bank. The Cummandei -in-Chicf and his staff weie unhu.t, hut nine 
men of the North Lancashire Regiment were killed, and twenty wound- 
ed and several natives hurt and killed. The number of the last is no! 
given, though each European killed or wounded is named. 

The Lord Wardcnship of the Cinque Ports, though umemunerative, 
is a coveted appointment. On the death of the Right Honorable W. 

H. Smith, the last Warden, the general belief was that the office 
would go to Lord Cianbiook-a Kentishman, who has besides idem 
lifted himself very closely with local matters. The choice, however, 
has fallen on the Marquis of Duffer in and Ava. 

Sir Charles Elliott has resumed his touring. This time His Honor has 
been doing the Patna division. At Bankiporc and Gya, he had a 
splendid ovation. The day of his anival at the latter place, hap- 
pened to coincide with the IVwah festival, and there was general 
illumination of the town, which was paitly at least tor the secular 
purpose of doing him honor. 

Sir Charles Elliott visited Buclha Gya on the 1st instant. Y he 
Bud hi st delegates from Cejhm, Japan, China, Bmma, Siam and 
Chittagong, who have been tiying to aeqmie possession of the his- 
toiu.nl temple that makes the locality famous, weie there at the tirne.^, 
But it does not appear that His Honor took any mteicst in the suc- 
cess of their mission, and tin 1 uneasy feelings which the annoiyne- 
nrmt of his intent, ai to visit the slums gave use to, have been com- 
pletely removed. 

RJUS & RA YYET. 
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Saturday ^ November 7, 

THE BENGAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE. 

It appears that a meeting of what is called the. 
Bengal Industrial Conference was held last Saturday 
in the rooms of the British Indian Association. If we 
are to believe the. reports that have appeared in the 
daily papers regarding the gathering, there were pre- 
sent in it 50 delegates representing every district ol 
Bengal. Considering, however, all’the circumstances 
connected with it, and especially its time, place and 
numerical strength, it savours strongly of being one 
of Surrender Not’s shams. Whatever it was, the 
speech of the chairman, Mr. I’. N. Bose, fully deserves 
notice. Mr. Bose is a man whose name ought to be 
better known than it is. lie is a distinguished 
graduate of the Calcutta University and was in 
Europe for several years in order to study the physi- 
cal sciences. He is the only native’ who has ever 
been admitted to the staff of the Indian geological 
survey. His speech at the conference would do 

\ 
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credit to any veteran publicist. The most noticeable 
feature in his deliverance is the tact with which 
he tried to educate, the shallow headed politi- 
cians with whom he was associated for the time being, 
lie did not directjy attack their faith in industrial 
survey and technical education. But he made himself 
intelligible eilough, as the following extracts from his 
speech will, we trust, show : — 

“ It is iiulufctiips alone that ran relieve the distress of the mass of 
the people by lightening the pressuie upon land ; it is industries alone 
that can iclicvu the disttess of our middle classes by affording them 
openings other than cletkships. The Government and the people ate 
alike beginning to under stand this * * 

“ This brings us, gentlemen, to the first topic which has been put 
down for di sc 11 ssi on at tins confeienre, vh. y the industrial survey of 
the whole Province, Befoie we can suggest any remedy, we must fust 
know u hat industries are capable of ieviv.il 01 of expansion. Many 
sue h do no doubt occur to you. Cotton manufacture has a very wide 
field before it. In 1888-89 we imported over 30 crorcs worth of cotton 
pie< egonds, yarn, thread, &c. There is no reason why we should not 
lie aide to make the gieater portion of the cotton articles we requite. 
The non mdustiy has also a promising future before it. Then there 
are various small industries — coal, petroleum, glass, soap, match, paper, 
potter y , dyeing and tanning which are likely to afford scope for 
entt‘i|)Mse, 

“The next question that is to engage our attention is, How are 
these industries to be developed ? This brings us to the much talked 
of topic of technical education, the second in the programme before 
us * * Yes technical education is vety badly needed in this couu- 

tiv. Hut what kind of technical education is it that we want? * * 
Now industries may be grouped under two heads :—Arl Industries such 
as carpcnti y, shoemakmg, engraving, modelling, ftc., that is to say, 
industnes which have a remote, if any, connection with science. (2) 
S< tent e Industttes, industries moie or less dependant upon some branch 
m other of natural science, such as mining, glass manufacture, cotton 
manufacture, &c. Fiom what I have already said it will appear that 
it is t lie science and not the art industries that require to be specially 
developed. ‘ 

“ Gentlemen, we find schools rising here and there where a little car- 
penny, a little watch repairing, a little tailoring or a little modelling 
is taught, which ate dignified with the name of technical schools. * 

* They not likely to do much good to the country and may do 
considerable haim. 

“ Having decided what kind of technical education is needed, the next 
more important and difficult question is, how and when it is to be 
imparled. To start an independent technical school would be a very 
cosily affair, l'wo or thiee lacs would be nowhere. The problem befoie 
us, at least for the present, would be how to imlize the existing Govern- 
ment institutions such as the Shibpoie, the Rooikee, the Presidency 
Colleges, the Government Railway workshops, and the Government 
faciones for the puipose of teihnic.il education.” 

J he views contained in these passages are precisely 
"the same that we expressed on the subject in a recent 
issue. Mr. Iiose has, no doubt, in general terms, given 
soufe importance to industrial survey and technical 
education. But the observations that he has made in 
connection with these subjects clearly show that his 
real creed is very different. It is much to be re- 
gretted that he did not, or could not, in the situation 
in which he was placed, boldly proclaim that an 
industrial survey was not needed But it gives us 
sincere pleasure to find that he has studied the 
statistics of our foreign commerce with sufficient care 
to appreciate the importance of cotton mills and iron 
fnimderies. 

The progiflm me of the conference embraced the 
following subjects : — 

1. Industn.il sm \ ey. 

2 . Technical Education. 

3. Eneoui agemciit of indigenous manufactures by Government. 

4. Oigamsmg Joint Stm k Companies. 

The first three items are precisely those that forin- 

liol/onhiy's Ointment and Pith.— Vat bad le"s, bad breasts, scorbutic 
and scrofulous suies this is a genuine specific. The grateful and earnest 
gratitude of thousands who have expeiientod its unrivalled power 
over these complaints, and who have been raised from prostrate helpless- 
ness and a condition loathsome to themselves and others, renders it 
quite umiecessaiy to enlaige in this place upon us extraordinary 
urtues. I lie pails altected should be bathed with lukewarm water, 
and when the pores ate thereby upened the Ointment should be well 
rubbed in, at least ftvice a day. *It is always advisable to take Hollo- 
way’s nils in these disorders, as this much assists the Ointment’s 
action. The Pills check the fever, purify the blood, and eject all 
morbid matter engendered by these diseases. 


ed the basis of the deliberations of the Poona Con- 
ference. 

The last item is* in accordance with a suggestion 
which we made in these columns more than once. 
I n reviewing, the proceedings of the Poona Confer- 
ence, we said : — 

“We have in Bengal very few capitalists who, by means of their 
individual icsotuces, can possibly set up a tnanufactoiy of piecegoods 
like one of those that have made Manchester so rich and famous. 
A business of the kind requires a capital of at least 20 lacs of mpees 
to sum with. r But fiom what we know of our Rothschilds and Vander- 
bilts, our belief is that there aie scarcely half a dozen among them 
whose investable capital is sufficient to set up even a single cotton 
mill. 1 fills it is that we cannot hope to effect any impiovement in 
our national industries except by organising joint stock companies. If 
we want Congi esses and Conferences, it ib only to organise such Com- 
panies and to watch their operations.” 

It gratifies us much to find that the suggestion 
which we made has been accepted by the Conference, 
if only for the purpose of talk. It is only the big 
guns of the Congress who can give practical effect 
to the idea. We hope their attention will be drawn 
to it, and also to the importance of offering small 
rewards for the improvement of our hand looms, and 
for the publication of books giving full account of 
the mineral resources of our country, and practical 
directions for setting up iron founderies and cotton 
mills. As to the mineral resources of the country, 
Mr. P. N. Bose is perhaps better qualified than agy 
one else to enlighten his nation. 

THE HINDOO LAW OF ADOPTION.* 

To notice the works of living writers, in the usual 
style of newspaper criticism, is easy enough. The 
task of indiscriminately showering compliments on 
friends is neither an arduous nor a very risky business. 
But the spirit in which Cromwell warned his painter 
to paint him as he was, is at a heavy discount in this 
country, and if you will not describe all your geese 
as swans, your review of men and things is ascribed 
to a misanthropic nature or to jealousy or to malice. 
However brilliant your general coloring may be, if, 
for the sake of truth, one single line of shade be in- 
troduced into the picture, it is treated as a vile inis- 
representation fit only to be destroyed by the hand of 
the hangman. 

The Tagore Lectures on Hindu Law have mate- 
rially increased the bulk of the literature on the sub- 
ject. But, except as digests of case law, very few 
of them possess such value as to justify the cost 
at which they have been brought into existence. 
With regard to the particular volume before us, we 
reserve our judgment for the present. All that we 
propose to do just now, is to examine the sound- 
ness of the late Mr. Mandalik’s arguments, in favour 
of the validity of the adoption of &n only son, most 
of which our author has adopted in his work. At 
the time when his Lectures were delivered, the ques- 
tion awakened great interest in connection with the 
Burdwan adoption case. As an unsettled point of 
law, it still has an importance, and the discussion can- 
not be regarded as altogether unprofitable. 

The adoption of an only son is prohibited by the 
following texts : — 

“An only son is not to be given or taken in adoption, for he is for 
perpetuation of lineage.” 

Vashistha cited in the Dattaka Chandrika, Sec. I. 

“ By no man, having only one son, is the gift of a son to be ever 
made. By a man having many sons such gift is to he made in distress.” 

Sauuaka cited in Dattaka Chandrika, Sec. I., para 29. 

The point of law about which there has been 
a great deal of conflicting rulings and unprofitable 

V 

* Tagore Law Lectures for 1888, by Golap Chundra Shastri 
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discussions, and which is still far from being settled, 
is whether the adoption of an only son is not legally 
valid if otherwise • duly made. • The answer to 
the question lies in a nutshell. If the power of 
giving a son in adoption is founded on any natural 
right, then the sluistru prohibition regarding the gift 
of an only son cannot affect the power of. giving. A 
natural right is a thing which, according to the prin- 
ciples of Hindu jurisprudence, cannot be affected by 
a text of law. But, even on the theory that the 
power of giving a son in adoption is founded upon 
a natural right, it does not follow that the acceptance 
of an only son by the adopter makes him an adopt- 
ed son. The power of affiliating the son of a stranger 
by adoption, is certainly not a natural right. It is 
based entirely on the shastcrs, and there can be no 
reason for presuming that a valid affiliation is effected 
where the modus operand i is clearly in contravention 
of the law. 

As to the nature of the dominion possessed by 
parents over their children, the texts of our Rishis 
are conflicting. But modern Hindu jurists are 
unanimous as to the pallia poteslas of the Hindu 
father not being wide enough to warrant a sale or 
gift of children in the same way as any other kind 
of property. Irt fact, if the Hindu father possessed 
;rtiy such right, there could not have been a valid 
marriage by sivamvara, forcible seizure, or mutual 
consent. There is a long disquisition on the subject 
in the Vyvahara Mayitkha , at the end of which Nil 
Kantha says : — 

“ It may he asked may tliete be no ownership in daughters, sons, 
&c., begotten on one’s own wife as there is in the offspring of one’s own 
«cow and the like ? J The answer it. that] it is not so ; because there 
bemy no ownership over a wife, as thme is in a cow, theie cannot he 
any property in the children begotten on her. * * * Theiefoie, 

accmding to Misr.i, the if t of a son can be only in a semndaiy sense. 
Nor can ownciship be infer red fiom the popular use of such I;ingu.'i"e 
as one’s own wife, son or daughter, for it is possible in such cases to 
explain the use of the leim S7v<t (one’s own) by understanding it in the 
sense of kindred, as is done when we say one’s own father, one’s own 
mother.”— Mandalik’s Mayukh'i, pp. 35*3 r ->- 

Pniidit Gol.ip Chundra lias not cited the authori- 
ty of the Mayitkha on the point, but has relied on 
a passage of the Mitakshera to show that, according 
to the leading authority among modern Hindu ju- 
rists, the parental dominion over children is com- 
plete and absolute. But, even if it be admitted that 
such is the doctrine of the Mitakshera, still it does 
not foljow that an only son can be legally adopted. 
The father of an only son may have the right to give 
him away,' but the validity ol the act of nfjilint ion 
must depend upon proper compliance with the or- 
dinances of the Shastcrs. 

Like Mr. Mandalik, Pandit Shastri derives an 
argument in favor of his position from the passage 
• in the Mitakshera, in which Vignyaneshwar says, with 
reference to the prohibition of the gift of a son ex- 
cept in distress, that the restriction applies to the 
giver. According to Nilkantha’s interpretation of 
the passage, it lays down that the prohibition does 
not affecT the ceremony but applies to the person. 
If rightly expounded by the author of the Maynkha, 
the Mitakshera admits the legal validity of the adop- 
tion of a son given otherwise than in distress, but 
declares that the giver becomes blameable under such 
circumstances. Nilkantha himself rejects this view. 
And we shall presently show that not only is he him- 
self right, but that the Mitakshera does not support 
the opinion that he ascribes to it. 

Nilkantha’s own opinion as to the validity of the 
adoption of a son given otherwise than in distress, 
being rather against the* view which our author has 
sought to establish, he has not made any reference 


to it. The manner in whiefy he has 
Mitakshera*.? exposition of the law on 
will appear to some extent from the following extract : 

“Tire authority of the Milakshcia is univei sally respected throughout 
India, except in Bengal wheie it yields to the Daybh.ign in those 
points in winch the latter 1 rys down any flrfTfmeiu rule * * * Re- 

fenin^ to M mu’s text desaibinj; the adopted son, the Mitakshera 
says : — 1 By specifying clrst i ess, it is intimated that the son should not 
he given unless theie be distress. This prohibition teg. rids the giver. 
Similarly an only son should not be given. For Vashistha ordains, 

* Let no man give or accept an only son.* Similarly^ though more 

than one son exist, the fust bom should not he given ; for he chiefly 
fulfils the office of a son.’ Colebi onke’s Mitakshera, chapter I, sec. XI. 
Heie there are three prohibitions expiessed in the same woids. 4 * 

* Now the lii st rule is undoubtedly one of moial obligation 

* 4 * It follows therefore that the second prohibition is also of 

the same character * 

With reference to what is said in the concluding 
passage, it is to be observed that, in the original, 
Vignyaneshwar does not say anything as to whether 
the first rule involves a legal or a moral prohibition. 
The author of the Mitakshera says only that it is a 
prohibition with regard to the giver. Nilkantha’s inter- 
pretation of the passage points to an antithesis be- 
tween the giver and the act of giving. Our author 
lays stress on the fact that the prohibition is not 
declared to apply to the taker. But the antithesis 
really intended is between prohibition proper and 
what is called paryuddsh or exceptional clause in a 
general rule of law. If the right to give is a natural 
right, then the prohibition as to the giving of a son 
otherwise than in distress, is certainly a pratisedh or 
prohibition proper. 

But there is nothing in any text which prohibits 
the lading of a son given otherwise than in distress ; 
and certainly the rule prohibiting the giving cannot, 
in the view that it is a pratisedh or prohibition proper, 
be regarded as having any bearing oil the legal 
validity of the act of taking. For these reasons, an 
adoption in violation of the first rule, i. e. } the one 
which forbids the giving of a son except in distress, is 
not deemed void in law. The second rule, /. e , 
the one which prohibits the adoption of an only son, 
is very differently enunciated in the texts. Vashishtha 
i expressly says that an only son should neither be 
given nor taken. 

The ceremony of adoption pa? uake^ of the nature 
of a religious observance, which produces an occult 
result. The question whether an only son can be 
adopted, is to be solved only by referring to what 
is said in our shastcrs as to whether a ydg can be 
performed with a thing the use of which is prohibited. 
Oil the principle that, in the absence* of the precise 
tiling required for a sacrificial purpose, something 
like it mav he used, black kidney beans might have 
been used where green kidney beans are not pro- 
curable. But there is an express text* which inter- 
dicts the former. It is therefore settled that a ydg 
cannot be validly performed with black kidney beans. 
Similarly, the giving and taking of an only son 
being prohibited, such a son cannot be. validly 
affiliated. The affiliation is an occult result, which 
cannot be brought about except by # a valid perform- 
ance of the ceremony. • 

The argument on which Mr. Mandalik lays the 
greatest stress and which has been adopted by our 
author, is that founded on the reason assigned m 
Vashishtha’s text cited above. The Rishi says that 
an only son should not be given or taken, because he 
is for the perpetuation of lineage. Applying to this 
the he t iimart nigadddhikarana or the topic of “precept 
with reason” as constructed by Sabaraswami, in his 
commentary on the Jairnini Sutras, Mr. Mandalik 
arrives at the conclusion that the prohibition as 
to the adoption of an only son has no legal force. 
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Bat his translation t of the Adhikarana is in- 
accurate, and his conclusion is far from being well 
grounded. The principle established by Sabara- 
s vvami’s Adhikarana is, that, where the reason 
given in a text for t thc rule of law contained in it, 
tends to extend its scope, the reason is not to be taken 
as such, but* as a statement of fact to heighten the 
importance of the act enjoined. It is a general 
piinciple of interpretation that an utpatti vidhi or 
original injunction of the shasters must always be 
taken to be so worded that there may not be any 
mistake as to its meaning. A reason given in an 
utpatti vidhi cannot therefore be treated as such 
where such a view may affect the interpretation of 
the part of the text that enjoins the rule for which 
tlie reason is given. The text which forms the basis 
of Sabaraswami’s Adhikarana, enjoins the use of 
the winnowing basket in certain ceremonies, and 
concludes with the observation that its use is en- 
joined because it is required in making rice fit for 
food. If the reason thus given were taken as a 
reason, then the result would have been that not 
only the winnowing basket, but all the instruments 
for making rice would have had to be used in con- 
nection with the ceremony in which the use of the 
winnowing basket is enjoined. Hence, Sabaraswami 
says that the reason given in the text, snipcna 
juhoti , must be treated as stuti or commendation. 

Where the reason given in a text cannot 
possibly affect its meaning, it may be treated as 
such. This is the case in the text of Vashishtha, 
which prohibits the adoption of an only son. The 
author of the Chandrika is, therefore, justified 
in drawing the conclusion that the prohibition does 
not apply where the only son of one brother is taken 
in adoption in the Dwyamushayana form, by an- 
other. According to Mr. Mandalik, the reason given 
in Vasisthu’s text is only a commendation. Yet, in the 
same breath, he says that the prohibition does not 
apply to one who aspires for moksha (complete sal- j 
VTition) or intends to beget another son. If the' 
reason given in Vashishtha’s text is a commenda- 
tion only, then the rule itself is always applicable, 
whether the reason applies or not to the particular 
case. Even on the correct view as to the effect of 
a reason in a text, the adoption of an only soil 
cannot be justified by the supposition that the giver 
of an only son may achieve his salvation in other 
ways. • The gift # of an only son may, without postu- 
lating any such supposition, be treated as valid in law, 
simply on the ground that it is warranted by a natural 
right. -Hut, as a religious ceremony cannot be validly 
performed by the use of a thing which is absolutely | 
prohibited, the taking of an only soil in adoption 
can, under no circumstances, be regarded as having 
any legal validity. 

The other arguments on which Messrs. Mandalik 
and Shastri rely in support of their position, are not 
of much importance, and we refrain from noticing 
them. Whaf we ha\fe said above, will, we hope, suffice 
to show that, with regard to at least one most im- 
portant question relating to the subject dealt with 
by our author, he has only blindly followed the late 
Mr. Mandalik. As to the value of his work in other 
respects, we are not prepared to pass any opinion at 
present. In conclusion, we have only to note the 
fact that he has adopted some of the views which 
were propounded for the first time by Dr. Jogendra 
Nath EhattacharjJki. The» famous dictum of Jiumta- 
vahana, which led English scholars and lawyers to 
ascribe to him the doctrine of factum valct ) was first 
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correctly explained in Dr. Bhattacharya’s work on 
Hindu Law. Pandit Sircar has accepted that inter- 
pretation without any qualification, but has not been 
consistent enough to eschew the application of the 
exploded doctrine altogether. Dr. Bhattacharya’s 
theory as to the position of a female adopter has also 
been accepted by our author, though in a half heart- 
ed manner. He admits that, when a widow adopts, 
she does so in her own right and not 'as agent for 
her husband. In conclusion, however, he avoids giving 
due importance to the distinction by observing that 
the mordern doctrine, i. c., the doctrine of the courts 
of law, is different. But if he has studied the subject 
at all, he ought to know that the apparently conflicting 
decisions of the several High Courts, as to the condi- 
tions on which a widow is allowed to adopt, can be 
reduced to harmony only on the theory propounded 
in Dr. Bhattacharya’s Commentary on Hindu Law. 

MONCHYR. 

Jamal pore, November /, iSgr. 

The grand autumnal festival of the Doorga Poojah is now over. 
Before resuming our task 1 must offer my sincere greetings for 
the year to your goodsclf, Mr. Editor, and your readers. There 
was nothing worthy of note which might interest your readers, 
excepting that the Pooja was celebrated in Monghyr, in purely 
Bengalee fashion, distinct from the Bcharcc style, by a Bengalee 
Baboo resident at Monghyr. This is no doubt a novel feature 
in the kingdom of Jara Sindhoo. 

As usual the Ram Lila went off in the Monghyr maidan during 
the vacation with some enthusiasm. 

With reference to the query made by your correspondent Baboo 
Ramgopal Sanyal regarding the No Ikunt bird, I beg to point out 
that the piaeticc of freeing that kind of bird before the immer- 
sion df the goddess into a river or tank on the fourth day of the 
Pooja, prevails not only in Krishnagore and its vicinity but in 
other parts of lower Bengal. Kor instance, in the ancient house of 
the Chatterjces of Sursounah Bchala, in the 24-Pcrgunnahs, from 
time immemorial the practice holds. I do not think it has a 
religious basis. It is the belief of the worshippers, confirmed hv 
long usage, that the freeing of the biid on such auspicious occasions 
serves two ends — rvz., first to gain virtue, secondly to find an 
indication by its flight whether the goddess is likely to be wor- 
shipped the next year or not. Jf the bird in question, after being 
freed, flies and takes its seat within the boundary of the house 
in which she was worshipped, say either on the terrace nr on a 
tree close by, the deity is supposed to come in the following 
year. When the bird flies straight in an opposite direction, there 
is no likelihood of her being worshipped the next year. 

The whole station of Jamalpur is now being surveyed and level- 
led by the local municipality, with a view to draw out a plan, 
shewing the roads, mbullos , diainage arrangements, &c., for sani- 
tary improvement of all the quarters of the little town. This, 
no doubt, is a move in the right direction, and sooner its operation 
is taken in hand the better. This little town, though famous for 
years past for salubrity, is not unlike lower Bengal now-a-days as 
regards its climate. Fever seems to be the order of the day, tending 
ro assume a malarious type. 

For want of rain, the food grains, &e., arc becoming dearer 
day by day. Without a heavy downpour within a short time, 
famine is apprehended in no distant date. 


THE LATE KALI CHURN LAHIRY, OF 
KRISHNAGHUR. 

Sir, — The above native physician, wcllknown in the district of 
Nuddca for his liberality to the poor, and for his skill in 
his own profession, breathed his last, on Wednesday the 
71I1 of October last. No proper obituary of this remarkable man 
having appeared in any of the Bengal newspapers, I solicit the 
favour of a little space in your journal, for the purpose of describ- 
ing the chief events of his life which, I dare say, will throw an 
incidental side light on that of his eldest brother, 1 mean Babu 
Ram Touoo Lahiry. Babu Ram Kristo Lahiry had five sons, viz., 
Babus Kcshub Chundcr Lahiry, Radha Bilash Lahiry, Ram Tonoo 
Lahiry, Srcc Prosad Lahiry and Kali Churn Lahiry. But of these 
five brothers, only Babu Ram Tonoo Lahiry, an alumni of the old 
Hindoo College, and a class-fricnd of Babu Ram Gopal Ghosc, 
Raja Dhukhinarunjun Mookerjee, and Baboo Rusik Kristo Mulik, 
et hoc genus mne, still survives. The father of these Lahiry 
brothers, Babu Ram Kristo Lahiry) was a Barcndra coolin Brah- 
man of high caste, and possessed high moral qualities which the 
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brother. Ram ronoo and Kali Churn inherited. How their 
good and pto«, father came to settle in Kri.hn.ghur, I canno 

b 0 7 BaLT Ca v bC 0fthe fimi, y. 8 that the mar- 

na g e Babu Rant Kristo Lahiry with the daughter of 

the Dcwan of the Maharaja of Krishnaghur gave it a L 
and a recognized position in the local Hindu society. Babu Ram 
Kristo Lahtry was a poor man and maintained* himself and his 
large family with a monthly income of R,. 6, which he used to 
receive from the Roy Molushoy (the relatives of. the Maharaja 
ot Krishnaghur) as their gomasta. The family thus remained in 
somewhat obscure position, till the first child Babu Keshub Chandra 
Kahiry got an appmntment as a clerk under the circuit .Judges of 
the late Sudder Dowany Adalut. From a recent enquiry I made 
from my uncle-in-law Babu Ram Tonoo I.ahiry (for, I married the 
youngest daughter ot the fourth brother, Babu Srcc Prosad Lahiry) 
I came to learn that, it was Babu Keshub Chunder Lahiry who 
brought Babu Ram Tonoo Lahiry in his thirteenth year to Kidder- 
pore, where he had a separate lodging and put him into the Hindoo 
College. Babu Keshub Chunder had a tolerable knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and Babu Ram Tonoo says that it was acquired from a Calcutta 
Babu who was .then a clerk in the Nuddca collectoratc. Babu 
Ram Tonoo relates a little incident in the life of his eldest brother 
which is too good to be Just and forgotten. When Babu Ram 
Tonoo was in the college classes of the Hindu College, his eldest 
brother entertained the idea of retiring from the Government 
service and insisted upon him to put a stop to his college career 
abruptly, with a view to serve in the same appointment from which 
his brother contemplated a speedy retirement. The proposal 
was made in accordance with the then prevailing idea that a 
smattering ol knowledge in English was quite sufficient lor securing 
a clerkship either in a mercantile or Government office. Balm 
Ram ‘Tonoo demurred to this proposal and incurred the displeasure 
of his brother. While Babu Ram Tonoo was a subordinate 
teacher in the Hindoo College, the boys Kalicharn and Srcc Prosad 
came down from Krishnaghur and lived with him in his lodgings 
at Tunthania in Calcutta. Babu Srcc Prosad Lahiry, the fourth 
brother, was a favourite pupil of David Hare. I have heard from 
the late Babu Shyama Cham Sirkar, whose life 1 have described in 
my biographical work entitled “ Be ngal Celebrities,” Vul. 1 , that 
one day, in the rainy season, boy Srcc Prosad was found ailing and 
no sooner the news reached David Hare, than the philanthropist 
came to their lodging house at Tuntuniah, with a large talpata 
(cocoanut leaves) umbrella over his head. The night being dark, 
stormy and rainy, David Hare was obliged to remain in the 
Lahiry Brothers’ lodging. He slept by the side of Shyama Churn 
Sirkar who was then a free chum with them. Boys Kalicharn and 
Srcc Prosad used to accompany Shyama Churn to the College 
Square tank in (runt of the Sanscrit College buildings, to fetch 
water for their own use, and while robust Shyama Churn used to 
carry a largo kolsi (earthen pot) one on his head and another in 
his loins, boy Rally Cham, then in his teens, used to fetch water 
m a ghotc or garoo (a kind of brass utensils ot smaller size). Babu 
Kalichurn after 1 aung the Hindoo College was induced by David 
Hare and his eldest brother to pnrecute his studies in the Calcutta 
Medical GJlcgc, where 1 -e tool, his degree in medicine in 18S4, I 
wdie vc. He was a contemporary ot Dr. Durga Churn Bancrjee, 
the father of Babu Surendra Nu*h Banetjee. In iK;j2, 1 believe, 
Bibu Ram Tonoo threw oil' hi-, holy thread, while taking a plcasuic 
rip to tly: North West, wlwro ofren times he used to go to Gazipur 
where the late Baku Ram Gop.tl Gho«-c had a great sugar factory, 
social ostracism w.r the consequence of the abjuration ot his an- 
cestral Hindu faith, and the Lahiry family had to suffer in a variety 
>t ways in the estimatioi of the Hindoo local public. The old 
;ather, the hoary headed Bdm Ram Kristo, was then living, and 
the news of Ram To:i*w/s abjuration of Hinduism came like a 
thunderbolt to him and his luothcis. Babus Kali Charan and Srcc 
Prosad managed to tide over this sodal crisis by celebrating Pon;alis 
nr their house at a .it cost and performing other Hindu social 
ceremonies in a similar manner. 

Babu Kali Churn being the first native allopathic plnsician in 
:h c district, he had the eirirc field to himself, and in the hev-d.iy of 
his professional career, he uted to earn Rs. i,ooo a month. This 
um he continued to earn for more than thirty five years. With 
, uch large income in such a quiet place as Krishnaghur, he lived 
ike a true gentleman and spent the major portion of his 
"iconic in helping the poor. His house was the resort of all the 
nlightencd people of the disiriet, be he an official or non-official. 

In my younger dav, 1 have seen almost every night men like Babus 
Dcno Bondlni Mito'r, Coornar Brojendra Nara>an Deb Bahadur, 
Hahn Ram Lochun Gl n).e, the father of Mr. M. M. Ghosc, Babu 
Dwarka Nath Dey Hihadur, and a host of others too numerous to be 
mentioned here in detail. 

With the death of my father-in-law, Babu Srcc Prosad Lahiry, 

.n 1858, the family w.f/spbt up and lost its grandeur and prestige. 
Babu Kali Churn, after leaving the Medical College, obtained a 
Government appointment and was placed in charge of the Charitable 
Dispensary at Krishnaghur, buj lie had to give up that service 
-try soon. 



The late Maharaja Srish Chunder Roy Bahadur appfl 
as his family physician, which appointment he held for 
forty years till the time of his death. He was an ornament . 
Krishnaghur society which has suffered an irreparable loss from h 
death at the advanced age of seventy. May his soul femain in pe.u 
in Heaven ! Yours &c., 


Ram Gciwl Sanyal. 

Taltollah, Calcutta, 

3rd Nov ember 1 89 1 . • 


A SHORT RESUME OF THE SALIENT FACTS 
OF THE PERSECUTION OF THE 
JEW'S IN RUSSIA. 

1 . I he Jews of Russia have long been compelled— with certaii: 
exceptions only — to reside either in Poland or within the lifted 
provinces known as the “Pale of Jewish Settlement.” 'This, thougl 
a geographically large tiact of country, contains comparatively leu 
towns. 

2. They may not live within fifty versts (about thirty-three 
miles) ot the frontier. A large smuggling business is carried or 
by Russians, and the object of the law is to prevent Jews from 
participating in this profitable business. The effect, however, h 
to prevent them carrying on legitimate trade with neighbouring 
countries. 

3. Under the May Laws, which prohibit Jews from settling 
“outside of cities and towns,” those settled in villages since Ma>, 
1882, are expelled thcrclrom, and driven into the overcrowded 
towns of the Pale. Even “skilled artisans,” heretofore allowed D 
reside anywhere, have been expelled fiom the villages of the Pale. 

4. Under certain decisions of the Senate, interpreting the Mav 
Laws, Jews settled in villages before May, 18S2, have the right of 
remaining there, but only provided they do not move therefrom, 
hew can earn a livelihood under such a condition ; so t li c force ol 
circumstances drives many who have the right to remain villager 1 
into the towns of the Pale. 

5. Many have been driven out of the villages who had been 
settled there before 1882, but whose names had not been inscribed 
as villagers. Others have beeu expelled because they had temporari- 
ly left the village, and returned since 1SS2. Many who had 
temporarily left on military duty have been similarly expelled. 

6. Suburbs of towns and small towir. have been in many cases 

officially declared to come within the category of villages, and the 
Jews have been expelled therefrom. * 

7. Under the May Laws, Jews are prohibited from owning or 
holding on lease, or even managing, land. 'Those, therefore, who 
have that right to remain villages, in consequence of settlement 
before 1882, cannot find a livelihood, and the majoiity must, there- 
fore, migrate to the over-crowded towiui of the Pale. 

8. Jews are, under the May Laws, not allowed to take a mo* 
gage of land ; so they are debarred from the ordinary seem it) tm 
loans on farms. 

9. Skilled artisans and tlu ir families have hitherto been allow. d 
to reside outside the Pale of Settlement, subject to ceitain umuL* 
lions. Under recent rule,, the Guild masters arc inquired to 
examine [evvs claiming residence in Russia proper ; and il the.e arc 
found inefficient in their trade, or not actually in work, or p,i-,t 
work by reason of ag‘, they are expelled, and returned into the 
Pale of Settlement. 

10. Skilled artisans, who fm m**ilv lu 1 1 t he t igfit of penuancnt 
residence in Moscow and St. Pei'U.bme, luve lately b.en deprived 
of that right by an aibiuary and snmmaiv administrative order. 
Wholesale expulsions of Jews from the.e capitals have ensued, in 
most cases at a tew hours’ notice, no time being allowed f«»i collec- 
tion of d-'bts or realisation ol olivets. 

11. The definition of “skilled artistn” ha., been 1 on t Meted for 
the purpose of excluding J< ws. Ir lias lately been dcclar-d that 
bakers, vinegar makers glaziers, printers’ 1 oinpo- imrs, and other 
workers in light occupations are not artisans, and Jews raining 
on th'*se* tra les have been accordingly expelled fiom towns in 
Russia proper, and driven into the towns ot the Pale. 

12. Until lately Jews ol all classes were allowed to r.side in 
the Grand-Duchy of Finland and in Courland. 'This year huge 
numbers not being aitiians or merchants ol the Eijst Guild have 
been expelled ami driven into the Pale. Widows* of men who 
resided in Riga have, though natives of Riga, been expelled cheio- 
froni and driven into the Pale, the reason given being that their 
husbands were natives ol the Pale, and would, if still living, have 
been sent there. 

1 Jews have lately been also expelled in large numbers from 
certain important commercial centres outside the Pale, such as 
RostofF on the Don, Tomsk in Siberia, and other towns, where, 
for commercial reasons, they had hitherto been allowed to settle ; 
also from the Transcaspian provinces, and from Batoum, and other 
Asiatic places formerly owned by 'Turkey. Many thousands have 
been so expelled. Those in the Transcaspian provinces have nor 
been merely expelled, but have been conveyed into the Pale of 
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Settlement bv hope ; that is, conveyed in gangs of prisoners on foot 
between 1,500 and i,fioo mill's, halting on the way only in places 
where there are prison*. This has taken place during the past 
winter, and it is reported that large numbers of the victims have 
died on the journey. Those who reach their destination find in 
the Pale no manner of livelihood. 

14.. The result of alV "these expulsions is not only to deprive of 
their livelihood the persons expelled, who have to commence anew 
a career in the* Pale of Settlement, but also to injure the original 
inhabitants of the towns of the Pale, who have to sustain the 
competition of the new arrivals, to incur the burden of a crowd 
of paupcrised*peoplc, and to find for them house-space within limits 
that were already too contracted. 

<v Besides expulsions from Russia proper into the Jewish Pale, 

\ very larg-* number of expulsions of foreign Jews has taken place, 
not only from Russia proper, but from the Pale itself. Under 
recent legislation no foreign Jew may reside in Russia, the excep- 
tions being r .o rare as to be scarcely worthy of notice. Among 
those classed as foreign Jews arc those inhabitants of Bessarabia 
uh<>, when that province was transferred to Russia, under the 
Tieaty of Berlin, neglected to register themselves as Russian citi- 
/ ■ns. All these are now expelled or prosecuted as alien vegrants, 
or rogues and vagabonds (T^/y./.p). Any Jew who is unable to 
prove the place of his birth inay be prosecuted in the same way, 
and, as registration was formerly a lax institution in Russia, prosecu- 
tions and expulsions of Jews, as alien vagrants, are of no rare 
•/cuirrcnce. 

if). Jews are not allowed to occupy any Government or public 
)ppointmcnt. They ha\ c accordingly been dismissed from railway 
and post-office sei vice, from the posts of schoolmasters, and from 
notarial offices. They may no longer be appointed doctors, or even 
\eterinarv surgeons, in flic armv. Under a law made about a year j 
ago, no Jew may become an advocate, though fully qualified by ex- 
amination, without the spa ial sanction of the Minister of the In- 
terior, and, as a matter of fact, that sanction has not once been 
given. According to a report of the Times' correspondent, Jewish 
advocates in St. Petersburg and Moscow arc to be restricted in their 
practice and number, and no new advocates, though qualified, are 
to be admitted. No dentists or apothecaries of Jewish extraction 
»rc to receive a licence to practise, even though fully qualified. No 
|cw may become an oflicer in the army, though bound to serve in 
the rank and file, like all other Russians. The penalty of evading 
military sen ice i& higher for the Jew than for others. Notwith- 
standing many cv.i .ions, the Jews serve in the army beyond their 
due proportion. No Jew may serve in the navy. 

17. The attainment by a Jew of the highest degree in any 
University Faculty entitles him to the privilege of residing outside 
the Pale. A large number of Jews have hitherto been candidates 
for University di . miction 1 ; but recent laws have limited admissions 
not onlv to the Universities but to the Gymnasia, the proportion 
iTxed four years ago being 10 per cent, in the Pale* 5 percent, 
outside it, and 3 per cent, in Sr. Petcisburg and Me u-mv. The 
injustice of this limitation in a place like Odessa, where one-third 
of the inhabitants are Jew;, is obvious, l he Jews arc not allowed 
schools of their own. B imn Hire h’* piupo^il to give two millions 
sterling for establishing technical schools for the Jews was rejected 
by the Russian Government. In the spa ial technical school* built 
and endowed by certain iicli Jews, the proportion of Jews admitted 
is limited in the same way as if they had been established by the 
Gove 1 nm cut. 

18. "Jewish children attending the public sc hools are required 
to be piesent on the Jewish Sabbath, the law' stating rhat “their 
entrance to such institutions saves as evidence thar they and their 
parents are no longer bound to that exclusiveness which demands 
the* severest observance of Satuidav.” 

19. Jews ate not allowed to sell intoxicants except in houses 
which they own as freeholders. J< u i.di waiters may be employed 
only bv Jews. 

20. )ews are not allowed to engage in ativ mining indnstiy, or 
to hold mining shares, or ro act as agents lor persons engaged in 
mining. If th <*\ already hold any mining share* they must sell 
them within a year. 

21. Those |ews who, as high graduates uf a University, or as 
merchants of the First Guild (men paying at least 1,000 roubles 
taxation annually), arc allowed to reside outside the Pale, may have 
no more than two Jewish t’vp/yi's in their service. A privileged 
jew, who wished his aged parents to reside with him outside the 
Pale, had to register the one as his valet and the other as hi* cook. 

22. Jews are prohibited lroin forwarding goods, as agents or 
t'wphu r, from frontier custom-houses to localities outside the Pale. 
There arc numerous other laws tending to cramp the trading of 
lews both inside and outside the Pale. Even the merchant of the 
First Guild, who is allowed to reside outside the Pale, is subject to 
these laws, which greatly checlj his industry and enterprise. 

23. There is a special tax, called the “box tax,” levied on the 
animals killed according to Jewish ritual law — a tax payable on the 
slaughter of the animal, and another on its retail sale. The tax 
is farmed out, and the contractor is allowed to make a profit on it. 


In the town of Bcrditschcff the legal tax on the Jews for the 
slaughter of animals and birds amounts to £5,500 a year, while in 
reality they pay, in consequence of an illegal conspiracy between 
the tax-farmers and the police authorities, £27,500 a year. There 
are a bo special taxes on house property owned by Jews, on business 
profits of Jews, on the skull-caps used by Jews during domestic 
prayer, and on the Sabbath candles used by Jews ; besides other 
special imposts. 

24. Jews on reaching their fourteenth year may be received into 
the Orthodox Russian Church, notwithstanding the objection of 
their parents or guardians. All Jews, on conversion, receive from 
the State a considerable money payment, and are thenceforth free 
from all disqualifications and restrictions. 

25. Synagogues arc only allowed in places where there arc no 
less than eighty Jewish houses ; houses of prayer, where there are 
no less than thirty Jewish houses. Jews holding divine worship in 
their houses without permission of the authorities arc punished 
by law. 

26. Rural communities of Jewish agriculturists (specially ex- 
empted from the May Laws) must keep apart from settlers belong- 
ing to another persuasion. These agriculturist settlements are tew 
in number. 

27. No Jew may be elected Maycvr of a town, or as Councillor 
in a town, or as Police Judge. Nor may a Jew hold any other 
town office. The law says, “The duties of judges cannot be en- 
trusted to Jews with convenience or decency.” 

28. The Russian law declares all Jews “ to be aliens whose 
several rights are regulated by special ordinances.” This law and 
the mass of special ordinances cause the Jews generally to be re- 
garded as a pariah caste, not only by the officials, but by the Chris- 
tian population generally. 

29. The minute legal restrictions which hem in the action and 
movements of every Jew, and compel him to obtain police sanction 
for everything he requires to do, renders him a ready subject for 
blackmail, and he can only live by a series of evasions always pur- 
chasable by bribing the officials. The poverty of the bulk of the 
Jews has now reached that stage where bribery is impracticable. 
Hence the laws are now enforced with all possible rigour, and the 
means of living arc rendered unattainable by the great majority. 
— Darkest Russia. Oct. 16. 


TEXT OF THE MOSCOW EXPULSION UKASE. 

As the expulsion of the Jews from Moscow has now attained 
formidable dimensions, wc think it right to produce the actual text 
of the Ukase under which the expulsions are effected 

“‘Concerning the expulsion of the Jews from the city and pro- 
vince of Moscow, the cases to be dealt with arc divided into several 
classes. 

“‘'To the first class belong those Jews who have resided in th^ 
district for not more than three years, those who arc unmarried, also 
those who are married but have no children, and those who only 
employ one assistant in their handicrafts. 

“ ‘ To the second class belong those who have as many as four 
children, those who employ four assistants, and those who have 
dwelt in the distiict at least for six years. 

“‘To the third class belong those who have large families and 
those who employ more than four assistants. 

“‘Those who voluntarily leave the city or district and belong to 
the first class are allowed from three to six months, the second class 
from six to nine months, the third class from nine to twelve months, 
in which to depart. 

“‘Those who are to leave the city must receive notice from the 
police three months before the period fixed for them, and their ac- 
knowledgment of this notice must be obtained. Those artisans who 
possess real property shall be granted an interval of two years, and 
they too must receive notice from the police. 

“‘The same principles must be applied' to the other Jews who 
dwell in Moscow'hy virtue of the rights conferred by the circular of 
the Minister of the Interior, dated 1886, paragraph 30. These 
|ews, however, fall only into two categories— first, those who have 
licences as commercial travellers or clerks, or those who have no 
special employment, are to be allowed six months in which to leave 
the place. Secondly, those who are engaged in business or have 
partnerships with Russian manufacturers, shall be allowed a full 
v ear’s respite. The manufacturers must receive six months* notice 
before the expulsion. Those who have licences from the larger 
manufacturers are to be allowed a period of two years. In all cases 
the renewal of the annual licences must be carefully guarded, for 
these licences have force only until the 1st of January. Those 
Jews who would otherwise be included in one of the classes to 
which shorter periods arc allowed, must be permitted to remain 
until their licences have run out. 

“‘As to those individuals who may be permitted to remain per- 
manently in Moscow, each separate case must be separately and 
specially investigated. The period of expulsion fixed for each of 
the three classes shall date from (the time that the special order 
arrives.’ "—Darkest Russia. Oct. 16. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
■^initted to be worth 

a guinea a box. 

For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pam in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Drowsiness, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

7 he just dose 7 vi 1 1 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Eveiy suffeicr is 
earnestly requested to 
tty one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 

WORTHAGUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills ate 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. Theieisnota 
medicine to lie found 
to equal them for le- 
movmg any obsti no- 
tion 01 itregulanty of 
the system. If taken 
aciotdmg to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon icstoie females 
of all ages to sound 
a u d robust health. 
This lus been pioved 
b y thousands w li o 
have tiled them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which ate ensmed by 
tlieii use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, lmpuned Di- 
ge->twn, .m d .ill Disoi - 
tiers oi the Liv er, the) 
at t like m.i;;u , and a 
f e w (lo-irs will be 
found to woik won- 
dels mi the most 1 m - 
poitruu 01 guns in the 
h it m a n Machine. 
They -.{lengthen the 
whole tniiscui.ii sys- 
tem, lestoie the long 
lo^l complexion, lit mg 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, ami aimi-ai 
into action with the 
losebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of l he human fiame. 
Tlieseai c* fat is test ilied 
ty continually by mem- 
IjCISof all Classes of 
society, and one of the 
be-n guarantees to the 
Nervous and 1 >«'lnlit:r 
te«l is, BE ECU AM S 
the 
my 
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pEECIIAM’S PH. 
pEECHAM’S PILLS 


PILLS haoe 
fart* eft Sole of 

nEECIIAM’S FILLS {‘C'!!, ;\ ,nii “" e 
J y the 1 1 Of Id. 

Sole Agents for Indi\: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

1 1 ’ holesalc Depots jj, C 7 / : 'c S t reel , 
CALCUTTA : 


N OTICE,— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
& Co. will furwuid, on tcceipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following 
tates 9 size 8 annas pet box. if I lid. sue 
12 annas per box. 2S 9<r, sue 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to t amount. 

Chemists and Sioiekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


MOTICE. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

The Commissioners of Calcutta will repay 
the Municipal six per cent Loan of 1871 on the 
1st January 1892, the date when the Loan falls 
due. Debenture-holdeis aie requested to sur- 
render ^their Debentures at the Municipal 
Office on or before the 31st December 1891. 
Interest on the above Loan will he pud up to 
31st December 1891, and will cease after 
that date. 

John Cowif, 

• * Secy, to the C01 partition. 

22nd October, 1891. 


GENUINE I IOMCEOPATHY.* 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

1 i o/mrofi, it hie 1 \ r petitioner , 

for many years assistant at the Hon’hle l)r. 
Mahendra Lai Sii rat’s Charitable Homampa- 
thic Dispensary, wliere he attended that emi- 
nent man of si ience and physician in Ins 
Clinic every day, recording Ins cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may he consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at Ins residence, 23, Muzapur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendra Lai S11 cat’s house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Clock Row) Calcutta. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one nna y 

SPEECHES 

ON Til K 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. ScoMe, intioducmg the Bill in Council, 

H. E. 1 he Vicetoy, on the same day, 

Sir A. S colile, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Blnnga, 

The Hon'hle Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
in, m Nulkar, c I.K., 

The Ilon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular fimn the Homp Depailmcnt to 
Local Governments 

on the Adininistiation of the Act. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Ret t and Rayyef^ 

I, Uckoor Dutt’s Lam*, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta 

THE AGE OF CONSENT HILL. 

fib IE following pollinations by the C tic utt.i 
L Committee in suppoit of the Age of Con- ! 
sent Bill maybe had fioin the Seeiet.uies of the 
! ('01mmttce.it their offn e, No it, Wellington 
j Squ uc, at No. 1, Uikoor Dutl’o Lane, and 
at 1 2, Lai Bazar Sited. 

1. On tin* Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memonal to the Viceioy. Half 
anna 

]. The Bengali translation of the Memo, j 
1 t.il. Half anna. 

4. The Ooidoo translation of tbe Memonal. 
Half anna. 

5. The G uhiiadhan Vyaoasta by Pandit 
Uamnath Taikaratna (of Santipoic;, author of 
V am deb Bijya (a Sanskrit epit_) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavas/a in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmam Mookeijee, 
M.A., K.L., Piofe c sor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 



THE ELYSIUM 
COMPANY, 

(Incorporated under Act VI of iSRj.) 


OBJECTS.— The main objects of the Com- 
pany are (t) the erestjon and establishment 
of a 'Theatre in the heaitof the town, and in 
the best modem style of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the'advani ement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Arts connected 
with it, and the encouragement of 'Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful aud cm reel 
presentation of the choicest wotks of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, m, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (0 the punting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the inteicsts of 
the Company in any regard, ami, generally, the 
sale of all hooks and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL.- — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. I each. 

D I VT DENI). —From the very nature of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account heie of our piob.ihle muimc 
and expenditure in the future, but we can un- 
hesitatingly ptomise our subscnbeis as high an 
average dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

INTEREST. Putchasers of slimes in our 
Company, paying for them in full on or befme 
the fiist of Match next, shall he entitled to 
leceive mteiest on the amount of their sliaies 
until the Theatre is in rxu< t woiking oulet 
The Intel est will lun from the date of such 
pmehase. 

BOX US.— 'They shall also get bonus in the 

shape of ceitam fiec tickets of admission to 
the Theatre (pai titulars about which will, heie- 
aftei, he supplied on applu ation). Of ionise, 
attention will be paid to the claims of piiomy 
in pmehase and payment. 

DIRECTORS. Dr. Sambliu Chinnier 
Mookeijee (Chau man), Piincipal Kiishn.tkamal 
Bhaltnc liaiyya, Balm Haialal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu Si hool), Kumai Niiyauanda 
Smgha, Bahu Nilamhar Mookeijee, m.a , II L., 
late of C ashmeie, and four others. 

BANKERS. — The New Ouenlal Bank Cor- 
poraiion, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY. -Balm Kedar 
Nat It Bose, r, \ 

REGISTERED (OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY. — IIO, College Sued, Caluitla 


Full details in the Pio.peitus, winch mn- 
I.iiiis leltei i of sympathy and suppoit fiom 
the most eminent peisona 'es in the land 'The 
follow in,;, among otheis, an* oui piuuipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 


Malian ij 1 Jntunho Muhun 'T.igoie, 

„ Naii.mli a K» islina, 

,, Dm g i< hat an L iv\ , 

Sii Rimes Lhandia Miiia, # 

Jusiu e Cliandia Madhub Ghosh, 

„ ( ini ad i-. B niri )i, 

I loil ble l)l‘ R isldn 1)01 ( iho-.li, 

Balm IB 111 Chmdia Binei|'*r, S' nqn Go 
ICIllliU'Mt I 'ie.idel , High Cu.m, 

Rax | 1gad.1n.md 1 Muol.eipe I', ili.ului, 

Pj.ilm Cham 1 1 a Nath Bosm.m. \ ,fi i, , 

„ Piat.ma Ch imiia ( ihodia, 

Rabindi 1 N ith lagme, E q , 

Bahu kmi] 1 lh bail Mallik, <f |’ms!:i, 

Balm t h null L d Singh 1, I itr Piesident, 
N itimial (JliamiM i uf Cminm . < « , B inker, 
Ra> Yolmdi i Nath Cli.rudliiu 1, <»i ilm .Mmislu 
family, T.d;i, M \., 1. I. , 


Dr. Trailokya Nath ^Miti.i, I •• 
(Join l , Chau m in, Si n imimi 'V 
1 1 (bn ('ll. nidi l >a*. < iln 1 >li, M \ i: • 
Officiating Sub-Divi-vional < >1 1 1 
B.ilm Jadu Lai Malbk, cl 
/.'•mihd.ii, 

Rum u Radii ipra .. id R ( y 

In. Nil R itan Sai kn, 111 \ , * i . 

R «y 15 inkmi Cbandi ,1 ( b o 

Balm Akkaya Ch aiuli 1 E 
Publicist, 


HI, High 

ipality, 

a uampiii, 
mighata, 

»sta, 

• k 

diadnr, 
t'oei and 


Babu RamanaBi Glimli, of ]' hala. 


NOTICE. 

Wanted a ( ashier for 1 i* Jump. my. 

Security Rs. 2,500. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

P^IOE ES. 6-8. 



A strong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Bold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can be repaired hy any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price... 8 8 
Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Price ... .-.13 0 

Do. Hunter do.... ... ••• r 3 8 

Chain . 


"IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF" 

All w ho suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the syst^n 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS^ 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACRACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 


White Metal Albeit Chains, standing 
acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bmy including, as we always employ a staff of 
*the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept , 
our charges are based upon the very lowest 
calculations, 


Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
4 result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottles at / Re. each. 
Obtainable of all respectable chemists 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism' 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand roughi 
est use. Others sell at double our rates 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. s 
Gooniah of District Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says :— u A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says ;-~ 
“ H^ts never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold hy the publisher G. P. Varmn, and 
at the office of tire Advocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 


P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbary Watch Depot, 

37 ft Miii'jidbari-st r cet, Calcutta. 
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Printed and published for the Proprietor every 


throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith St.inistreet Si Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

J EYES’ DISINFECTANTS: 

The best and cheaepest Antisptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers. 

Jeyes* Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Carbolic and other Disinfectants, 
being much more efficacious, non-poisonous, 
non-corrosive, stainless in use, and cheaper. 
Ihevcnts contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly removes bad smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cure for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

prevents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very germs of contagious diseases. 
It remo.es instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often' 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pure and healthy atmosphere, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents : — DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Review of Politics , Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yeatly ... in adiance ... Rs. 12 

Half-yearly ... - „ ... ,, 7 

Quarterly ... ,, ... „ 4 

Monthly ... „ ... Re. 1-8 

Single or sample Cony,, ... „ 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advertrsements(three columns to the page and 
102 lines to the column) are charged by thr 
space taken up, at th<^ rate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ad- 
vertisement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur. 
r enccs, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 5 


Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 50 per cent* 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to "The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Uckoor DutPs Lane , Wellington 
I Street, Calcutta . 


Saturday by Mutty Lall Chose, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Dutts Lane, Calcutta. 



DROIT ET A PANT. 



SS/7 W i \ -/ >-n/ 

(PRINCE & PEASANT) 


W K F> K L Y N E W S P A 1’ E R 

* AND 

REVIEW OF POLITICS LITE R A TURK AND S O C I E T Y 


Vol. X. \ CALC U TT SAT U R DAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1S91. J No. 4^ 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

GA UDEAMUS 1GITUR. 

II Y I)R. T. IIELMUTH. 

’Tis midnight, now, and curious thoughts are weaving 
Mysterious spells athwart my dreamy mind, 

Which drowsily is in the distance leaving 
The world, the joys, the follies of mankind, 

And as I ponder o’er the mighty past, 

With ghostly memories my spirits teem ; 

Now forms grotesque are rushing o’er me fast, 

And fairies come to lull me to a dream. 

'Tis not a dream of love, as Dido fain, 

Would pray to rest upon her anxious brain, 

When faithless son of old Anchises swore 
Eternal friendship and then fled her shore. 

Nor such an one as (Enone, whose charms 
Awhile brought faithless Paris to her arms, 

Would raptured wake from and would wailing cry, 

“ ManyTountained Ida, harken ere I die.” 

’Tis not a dream of horror, crime or blood, 

As told of Aram by the poet Hood, 

But one in which compounders of new pills 
Doctors for patients making monstrous bills, 

Female physicians, literary hacks, 

Charlatans, empirics, regulars and quacks, 

A wild incongruous and motley mass 
Stand by to see a grand procession pass. 

A youth moves forward, bearing pioud on high 
A 4orch of “Bark” and “Pitch of Burgundy,” 

While in “Etherial” air from founts obscuied, 

With golden spouts “01. Terebinth” is poured, 
Which ceaseless streaming on the flickering fit e, 
Creates new brightness, never to expire. 

Then there appears Old Chiron in the van ; 
Medicine’s instructor— partly horse, part man. 

His noble front is bound with leaves of fig ; 

His locks anointed with “01. Croton Tig.” 


While on lus shoulder rests a “sculptured hod,” 
Rich with “six livers from a single cod.” 

And thus ptepared, he joins with master art* 
Those sttuctures fair, disease has torn apait. 

“Four patent legs” a “flaxseed cushion” bear, 

On which there rests “a carbuncle" most rare. 

The gem a dragon guards with iron teeth ; 

“Noli me tangere,” the motto ’neath. 

In solemn state “a hundred donkeys” pass, 
Ladened with “Tumors well preserved in glass 
A Hottentot with setons in his ears 
Bearing Koch’s Dead Tuberculme appears. 

The lubes are covered with a sombre pall 
On which is written “He hath fooled us all.” 

Ten tottering gray beards tote a tin petard 
Inscribed “ Catholicon of Btown Sequard.” 

They chant this song in tones of deep regiet 
“We’ve taken tons but have not got there yet.” 

But Lords supreme of all who move before, 

The doctors come, the heroes we adore ; 

Ancient sarcophagi, encased with dust, 

With old traditions filled and moist with must*; 
Their chariots form ; the glowing wheels of brass 
Creating defeaning thunder as they pass. 

Then over all falls deep Cimmerian gloom. 

And I behold the yawmngs of a tomb. 

.So vast in size, mine eye can scarcely see 
The full extent of its capacity, 

The whole procession, with convulsive dm, 
Wavers a moment, and at once falls in ; 

While from the eatlh, the air, the skies, 

Clad in the drapenes of Truth, arise 
A host of men, mu*, honest, stiong and brave, 
Who close the sepulclne and seal the grave. 

And then I see, in new effulgence bright, 

A Buffalo reporter here to-night, 

I cry aloud, “ Oh ! Paragon of until, 

What awful accident is this forsooth.” 

He smiles and say.>, “ It is— (my words are true,) 


W’itK vig’rous tail he slays the flies that tease, 
While imps of “Sheepskin” shout “Canthnrides.” 

His pupil next, great “Aesculapius,” see, 

With grace sublime, he sips strong “Catnip tea.’' 
His daughter, “Hygeia,” near, with tresses loose, 
Divides her time ’twixt “Apple Sauce and Goose.” 
While “Shining Mercury” o’herhead doth flit, 
Bearing his son in arms, “Chloride Mit.” 

But, oh 1 what grace, what dignity is seen 
In “Galen’s” bearing as he moves supreme. 

One mighty aim supports a “pail of tin,” 

With “Lime” and “aqua pura” mixed therein ; 


j The but nil of the Old School by the New.” 

I woke and thought — this may be only fun ! 

But, 'pun my word, the thing is almost done. * 

Holloway's Pilh and Ointment.— Dyspepsia, Jaundice.— These com- 
plaints are the result of a disordered liven-, which secretes bile m 
quality or quantify incapable of digesting food. Digestion requires si 
tree flow of healthy bile, to insure which Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment have long been famous, for eclipsing every other medicine. 
Food, irregularity of living, climates, and other causes are constantly 
throwing the liver into disouler, but that important organ can, 
under all circumstances, soon be regulated and healthily adjusted by 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, which act directly upon its vital se 
cretinn. The Ointment rubbed on tbo skin penctfates immediately 
to the liver, whose blood and nerves it rectifies. » One trial is all that 
is needed ; a cure will soon follow. 


given any other being unnecessary , and likely to cause confusion . 


4 
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News and Our Comments. 

The Viceroy wul his party left Srinagar on their return journey from 
Cashmere on Sunday. They are timed for Amritsar this day. 


vindicators of their rights or of their ‘honour' when they suppose 
this is violated, argues a licence more in keeping with barbarism 
than civilisation.” He then calls upon the bishops “ to form, so to 
speak, a confederation, and pledge themselves on no occasion and 
under no circumstances whatever to engage in a personal encounter.” 


General Roberts is about to complete his extended term of office as 
Commander-in-chief of the Indian Army. The report that Major 
General Sir George White will succeed him has been contradicted. 

• *** 

Sir Auckland Colvin will probably pay a visit to Calcutta early in 
December, with a view to hold consultations with the Viceroy on 
matters connected with the administration of the Upper Provinces. 

*** 

The arrival of the Russian Prince Galitzin in Cashmere through the 
.steppes of Cential Asia, just at the time of the Viceroy’s visit, 
is naturally regarded as having some political significance. Hut all 
that is yet known of him is against the supposition that he has 
any connection with Central Asian politics. It is said that he is a 
savant m archaeology and a Buddhistic scholar, and that the only 
object of his visit to India is to improve his learning. He is expected 
to pay a dying visit to Calcutta about the fust week of December. 
Then lie goes to Burma and thence to Ceylon. He had been in 
Kngland and speaks English fairly. 

*** 

Atcordinc. to present reports, both Captain Younghusband and Lieu- 
tenant Davidson sp<\ak in high terms of the courtesy shown them by 
Colonel Yunoffin Pamir. So the attempt to repeat the Ali Musjid 
story for bunging about a onus belli appears to be given up for the 
present, though the St. Junes' Gazette still professes to believe in the 
myth of the anest of, and insult to, Captain Younghusband by the 
Russian Colonel. 

« 

• • 

According to the Standard's Berlin coriespondent, Russia in- 
tends, next spring, to make a caravan road through Pamir to the 
Caslitueie funnier. 

• « 

RED PER says that the Police of Russian Poland have expelled Mr. 
Pound, the conespondent of the Illustrated London News, from the 
Russian temtoi y. 

The Amir of Cabool is said to have sent an envoy to St. Petersburg 
to conclude a commercial treaty with Russia. The Czar will grant an 
alienee to the Afgan Vakil about the middle of December. 

• a 

The Russian military authorities have decided not to allow Dr. Koch’s 
method of curing consumption to be piactised in hospitals under their 
lontuil. The doctor had feathered his nest befote he made his cute 


The third International Statistical Congress was held at Vienna, on the 
2Sth-i6eptembfcr last. Sir Rawson Rawson gave the presidential ad- 
dress. Dr. Longstaff took up the interesting subject of parentage and 
incidentnjly alluded to the decrease of marriages and births in England 

* « 

* * 

Have you seen a cat with two fegs? Professor Leon of Jassy has one 
such. The animal’s forelegs are absent from the shoulder blades, 
yet it can go about easily, the body being in normal position. Wh<>n 
startled, it rises up like a kangaroo, supporting itself on its tail. It 
has borne kittens twice, two at a time, one has four feet and the other 
only two. * 

Thic Middlesex County Times reports^ the fortunate escape of three 
men from the accident of a falling me.teor. A gaidener was sawing 
a detatchcd bough of a tree while two gentlemen mere watching th^ 
operation. It was just befoie noon, when one of them saw a ball of 
fire strike the tree in an oblique direction and fall within two or thiee 
yards of them. It then rebounded and exploded, producing a sound 
like dynamite. The men were not struck, but the shock was so great 
that all were dazed, and one of them rolled over two or three times 
They recovered quickly, complaining only of headache which lasted for 
some horns. The trunk burnt presented the appearance of a zigzag 
line uf some 20 or 30 feet. 

* # 

THE Governor General of Portuguese India has had his salary it?- 
duced from Rs. 23,000 to Rs. 15,000 per annum, so that pecuni- 
atily he will be now not much better off that a first grade Joint 
Magistrate in British India. 

• • 

The gieat annual solemnities at the old Portuguese church at Handel, 
near llooghly, take place to-morrow, when a large attendance of 
Roman Catholic pilgrims fiom Calcutta and its neighboui hood is ex- 
pected. 

• • 

J’he N. \V. Provinces have already got a local legislature. A siuyl.ir 
experiment is now seriously contemplated for the Panjab 

• • 

The eatthquake in Japan seems to have been more destructive than 
at fust telegraphed. An official leport gives the number of the killed 
at 6,500 and the injuied at 9,000. No less than S6, 000 houses wer? 
destroyed. 


public 

• • 

I c»K if Tennyson jias addressed the following letter to a member of 
the Ras ,o-Je wish Committee 1 

“OttoiuM 1st, 1891. — So, I have lead what is reported of the 
Rn>M.y pei sir'll imis by your pap<o and by the Press genet ally and 
if tint lu- true, I can only say that Russia has disgraced her Chinch 
and lu’i* nation alitv l once met the C/ir. He seemed a kind and 
go »il naiured man. I c -in scaitely believe tii.it he is fully awaic 
of tin* hat bat dies piepetrited with his nppatent sanction.” 

Thu C/.nr, it may he imped, will be wise enough to take due note of 
tin warning thus gently given to linn by the British Laureate. With 
all his power on eat til, tlm Russian autocrat can have no terrors for 
the nnmoital poet. Hut the genius of the bard may hand over the 
mightiest potentate on earth to the execration of the whole wot Id for 
age s. • 

• • 

The man Tsmla S.mzo who attempted the life of the Czn*cwl*rh at 
Ots-i, and was in consequence cast into prison for life, has died of 
piuMimoma. He will, however, be always remembered for the subject 
ol hi* attack. 

• • 

Til r. Pope has addressed an “ Epistola” to the German and Austro- 
Hung.man bishops against duelling. His Holiness denounces the prac- 
tice of thus obtaining “satisfaction.” “That private citizens shouid, 
individually, by the use of lethal arms, constitute themselves the 


According to the latest reports relating to the movements of “Geneial” 
Booth, Calcutta ought to be prepared for an “invasion” by his army 
under his immediate command. There is, however, no sign as yet uf 
anything to distui b the usual quietness of the Metropolis of British 
India. There is no indication of the possibility of anything like even 
the Panic Sunday. 

« 

• • 

With the commencement of the new year, the cavalry of the Madras 
Army will be organized in three regiments *of four squadrons each 
From luat date, the 4th Regiment of Madras Light Cavalry will be 
disbanded, and simultaneously the three remaining regiments— the is»b 
2nd, and 3rd, Regiments of Madras Lancers — will be augmented from 
three to four squartmn? each, with an establishment, for each regiment, 
of 10 British officers, and 625 Native ranks. The native officers, 
non-commissioned officeis and men now serving in the 4th Madras 
Light Cavalry will cease to be borne on the rolls thereof from the 
1st January next. Hut such of them as have served for pension for 
twentyfive yeats and upwards will be transferred to the pension estab 
lishment on the superior rate of pension of their rank (irrespective 
of the period they may have served therein), plus rice compensation, 
with the option of being transferred to other regiments of Madras 
cavalry. Those of fifteen years’ service and upwards will be relegated 
to the ordinary pension of their rank and will be eligible for the othei 
facilities granted to 25 years’ officers and men. The like for those 
of more than ten or less than fifteln years’ service with transfer to 
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the pension establishment on two-thirds of the ordinary rate of pension 
of their rank. Non-commissioned officers and men of more than five 
years* and less than ten years’ service will receive their discharge with 
a gratuity of one month’s pay (including gnod-conduct pay) for each 
year of service, or will have th^ option of being transferred to other 
regiments of Madras cavalry. Such officers and men of le^s than 
five years’ service have the option of being transferred to other regi- 
ments of Madras cavalry or of taking their discharge with a gratuity 
of three months’, including good-conduct, pay. Transfers to the llody- 
Guard and to the other regiments of Madras cavalry will bp made 
to the extent required to complete those corps. 

* 

* * 

WK take the following from Nature of October 22, 1891 

“Mr. W. L. Sclater, the. Deputy Superintendent of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, will proceed to Upper Assam in December next, 
upon a collecting expedition for the benefit of the Museum. From 
Makum he will ascend the Dihing river in the north, and establish his 
ramp at some convenient spot in the Dapha valley, * t the head of 
the Dapha valley rises Dapha Bum, a mountain of some 15,000 feet 
jn altitude, on the frontiers of the Chinese territory, so that there is a 
good prospect of the occurrence of Chinese forms in the district. The 
Dapha valley has been described geographically by Mr. S. E. Peal, 
who visited it in 1882, but has not been much explored zoologically. 

Mr. Sclater will pay special attention to mammals and birds.” 

• 

• • 

THE Sibsagar Mounted Rifles, the Darrang Mounted Rifles, the 
Lakhimpur Mounted Rifles, and the Nowgong Mounted Rifles will 
henceforth form one corps under the designation of the “ Assam Valley 
Mounted Rifles.” 

• • 

TH€ Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the construction of a 
permanent line of railway through the Mushkaf Valley, from Sibi to 
Kalpur, on the Sind- Peshin Section (Quetta loop) of the North-Western 
Railway, a distance of 56 miles. 

* * 

Mr. Justice Mathu Swarni Iyer is laid up with fever. 

• • 

The Pioneer says 

“ All is quiet in the Rampore State, and the troops encamped within 
a few miles of the capital town will probably be complaining very 
soon of the monotony of their lot. It will, however, he necessary to 
keep them there for some time to come, in view of further attempts 
being made to raise trouble in the State.” 

#% 

The report is gaining ground that a portion of the Chinsura barracks 
has been purchased by a company of Manchester merchants for set- 
ting up a cotton mill in the locality. 

* 

# # 

By the retirement of Mr. Halliday, Sir Henry Harrison is now the 
senior Membcr.of the Board of Revenue. He has also been appointed 
Chairman of the Port Commission in the place of his late senior 

m the Board. * 

• # 

ArrRR the long Dussehra vacation, the High Court opened fot its 

regular work on Thursday. * 

• * 

> Tub Deputy Educational Inspector in Broach, Mr. F. M. Khimjiam, 

’ struck a boy of a school he had examined. A complaint of assault 
was laid in the District Magistrate’s Court against the Inspector. The 
Educational officer demurred to the jurisdiction of the Court, on the 
ground probably that be,received his ordeis fiom a different authority 
than the Magistrate. The Court held that his jurisdiction extended 
to all departments including educational. Thus over-ruled, Mr. 
Khimjiani had no other plea to advance, ile apologized for the assau t 

committed and received his release from the clutches of the law. 

• 

FOR theft of official letters, the* Cantonment Magistrate of Rawal- 
l’mdi has sentenced Pooran Singh, lately a clerk m the office of e 

Controller of Military Accounts, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and a fine of rupees five hundred, or, in default, to additional imprison- 
went for six months. 

THE Warburton defamation case has at last ended-in an apology by 
tiabu Sitala Kanta Chatterjee, the late editor of the Triune, . ■ 
Payment of substantial pecuniary compensation y « ’ 

Sirdar Dyat Sing Majitha. The sum of money paid to appea e 
‘he Afghan ire, is not mentioned, f but is believed to some quarters 

ttbeRs. 13,000. 


RAJA Amar Singh, brother of the Maharaja of Cashmere^ 
appointed a Knight Commander of the Mosf Exalted Order of the . 
of India. 



Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. ’ 


Notwithstanding denials and contradictions, they still talk of re- 
tit ement before time of Lord Lmsdowne. They even mention Lord 
George Hamilton as the next Viceroy. Thete is, however, no founda- 
tion for the rumour, .and Lord George Hamilton has himself denied 
that he comes out to India to succeed Lord Lansdowne. 


AFTER his tourin South Debar, Sir Chailes Elliott is enjoying a few 
days 1 sojourn at Soncpore. The presence of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and that of most of the big Rajas and Reises of Beh.tr has materially 
added to the gay scene of the Han liar Chattra Mela this ycai, though 
Behar is just now under a gloom in consequence of the cadastral 
survey ordered by Government. The Maharaja of Cooch Behar 
has tun up to Sonepore to add to the festivities of the week. 


THE decision of the Viceroy with regard to Cashmere, has been 
announced. The Maharaja has been partially restored to power. He 
will henceforth become President of the State Council, his brother 
Sir Raja Amar Sing, continuing in it as Vice-l’icsident. In 
the event of a difTeience of opinion aiising between the Maharaja 
and the Council, reference will have to be made to the Resident, 
whose advice must also be taken in connection with every measure 
ofimportance. This may be regarded as a kind of annexation. But 
if the administration be carried on through native officials, theie 
ought to be no reasonable ground for complaint. A really strong and 
wise ruler is a blessing to his countiy, and we may regret much if 
such a prince is dethioned or prevented from exercising his powers 
according to his own discretion. But we can not shut our eyes to the 
fact that there aie Chiefs and even petty l.tndboldcis whose imbecility 
and profligate character make them a raise to their people. The 
sympathyof our countiy men for native pimccs of whom they know 
nothing is natural. But the supersession of an individual ruler 
cannot be regarded as a national gucvaiice. What we deprecate is 
the swamping of native Stales by B.itish officials. The appointment 
of Colonel Neville Chrimbeilam to oiganise the Cashmere State Hoops 
nuy be justified on the ground that a similarly qualified native military 
officer is not available at piesrnt. But are there not, among the 
natives of tins countiy, men who can manage the revenue and finances 
of Cashmere quite as efficiently as any Englishman ? • 

ON Monday last, the Goalumla Mail hi ought to Calcutta the ex- 
Maharaja Kula Chandra Smg and his hmther Angao Sena, with 
t hi 1 teen other Maiiipmi State prisoners. F.om Se.lld.ih they were 

conveyed under a strong Police escoit to the Abpo.e Jail, wheie they 

are staying for the present, their final destination being, as is well 
I known, the Andamans for which they will be made to embaik by the 
next steamer available. 

AT a meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Cmmnc.ce, l.el.l on Salmday 
, ast it was unanimously resolved to appoint a standing committee to 
advise the Chamber on affairs connected .villi indigo. Notwithstanding 
the p. ogress of the chemical science m the present ccnluiy, the - bine 
dvc” of India hitheito successfully maintained its ground. But the 
time has now come when the mdigo plan.eis’of our country must, 
,0 avoid general .urn of their business, take immediate stops to -educe 
the extent of it gradually. While the competition of aniline and 
azalea,, dyes has been increasing of late years, the cultivation of 
indigo has been at the same time rather extended, instead of being 
brought within narrower limits. The result of this expansion is that 
lbe country is now producing more indigo than it ever did when 
it Had no rival to compete w„h. In the year .889-90, the total 
outturn was one lac and forty thousand maunds, and emoted the 
average of previous years by at least 25 per cent. The glut m 
the market resulted in the falling of the prices to a point which 
could hardly yield any profit beyond the manufacturing expenses. 
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Last year, the outturn did not exceed a lac of maunds. But there 
was no improvement in *the ruppee pv ice of the dye on account 
of the rise in the exchange. The production of the season just over, 
is estimatfd^at one lac and fifty thousand maunds, and the prospect 
of pLmteis is not very cheering. In the state of things which has now 
arisen, they cannot hofjei to carry on their business with profit unless 
they resolve unanimously to reduce the extent of their cultivation in 
the futuie. * 

Thk Butovs’ passion for amusement flags nowhere. They can afford 
to he merry everywhere and under any condition. The murky old 
goods shed of the G. I. P. R. at Khandvva, lately presented a spectacle 
to which the poet’s description of the famous ball at Brussels that 
preceded the great battle of Waterloo might well apply. In the dull 
prosaic Railway godown to which British decorative ait gave, for 
the nonce, the appearance of fairy land, were assembled the local 
battalion of engine drivers and guards — not with sooty faces and dirt- 
laden garments, but washed and diessed in fancy costumes in the 
sty I ish fashion of aristocratic theatricals. Like Belgium’s capital the 
little town of Khandvva in the land of Kalidasa 
Gathered then 

Her beauty and her ohivahy, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 

A thousand hearts heat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spakeJagain. 

The tomfoolcty was carried to the utmost extent possible. The 
Railway hands and their guests played various parts. They disguised 
ihemselves in 'diffeient characters — from rollicking sailors to crafty 
diplomatists in full political uniform. The Anglo-Indian’s favorite 
butt of iidicule, the Baboo, was wanting. But his place was, we believe, 
taken up, in some respects, by the Vakeel from Bombay. Upon the 
whole, ail went merry as a marriage hell, and there was neither 
“cannon’s opening roar” nor any railway accident to mar the 
meny-making. 


Thk Zemindari Dak Tax is an assessment which was originally im- 
posed on Zemindars as commutation money in lieu of the practice 
under which they had formerly to convey all official letters from place to 
place. In these days of penny post and pice po->t, when [herd is haidly 
even a nual village in the remote nmfossil which is not served by the 
Government dak, the tax levied under Act VIII (B,C.) of 1862 can have 
• no justification whatever. Section 4 of the Act expics^ly piovides that 
“ no Zemindar 1 dak shall be established or maintained between any 
tw*> places between winch a Government post for the time being exists. ’ 
The tat'son eCefte of the tax is in fact altogether wanting in these 
days. Knowing well, however, the history of the Income Tax, the 
Zemindars can haidly expect the total abolition of a cesi to which the 
Govetmoriit has aujmied almost a piescriptive right by length of 
lime But now tlut the late of the assessment is going to be fixed 
pei m.mcntly, it s»»ems woith considering whether its proceeds cannot 
be applied t<> purposes oilier than that for which it was originally levied, 
as, fm instance, to village sanitation. To the Zemindars who have to 
p iy the t iv, it matteis little how the money is spent. At any event, 
limy 'lie icitainly moie interested m village sanitation than in the 
maintenance of a dak semee that is quite unneccssaiy m these days. 

t 

Tin Goveinor-Genoral in Council has directed that, in future, when 
any immoiealde public piopeity is made over to a local autboiity for 
public pm poses, the grant shall be made expressly on the condition, ju 
addition to any others that may be settled, that, should the property 
be at any lime lesumed by Government, the compensation payable 
tliei cfot ‘‘hall in no car.e exceed the amount (if any) paid to the Gov- 
ernment for ^be giant, together with the cost or their present value, 
wim hevei shall be the less, of any buildings erected or oilier woiks 
executed on the land by the local authority. 

Jn the Bombay Presidency, compulsoiy vaccination is only legal in the 
< if y of Bombay and the town of Karachi. It has been proposed to le- 
galize it for other areas as well. For this purpose, Sir C. B. Pritchard 
has introduced a Bill in the local Legislative Council. It is urged in 
suppoit of the measure that tBe voluntary system has not been effectual 
and tint there have been outbre^s of smallpox, especially in Sind. The 
failure ot the existing system is attributed not to any rooted objection 


to vaccination among the various populations of the presidency but 
rather to their indifference, indolence and ignorance. This statement, 
it seems to 11s, is rather, inconsistent with the provision that it will 
be competent for the Governor to extend the compulsory system to 
any local area in the presidency with the further power to withdraw 
it, peimanently pr temporarily, from any area to which it might have 
been applied. The Bill also legalizes compulsory vaccination of 
convicts and persons detained for long periods in jails, reformatories 
and lunatic asylums. Under-trial prisoners are saved the operation. 

Dk. Bhandrflkar, the well known Sanskrit scholar of Western India, 
has been excommunicated by his caste, for permitting his widowed 
daughter to marry. It is very convenient for caste men sometimes to 
peisecute one of their members for his supposed transgression of the 
blusters. Petty jealousies and personal grudges suffice to deaden the 
capacity for sympathising with neighbours in their afflictions. But 
the time usually comes when the quondam leader of social tyranny 
finds himself in the position of its victim, and then he discovers the 
folly of his so called orthodoxy. Those who have begun to abuse us 
for our appeal regai ding the fasting 6f Ekadasi, ought to temember 
that a day may come when they may have to repent bitterly for their 
upholding one of the greatest cruelties ever perpetrated in the name of 
any religion. They, we may presume, are all family men. If they have 
children, they ought to be able to see how miserable they may be made 
at any time by the death of .1 married son or of a son-in-law. If they 
have not been so unfortunate as to have suffered such a bereavement 
alieady, they know at least what a misfortune of that kind means. 

Thk Raja of Bnbhili, in the Madras Piesidency, is doing everything in 
his power to get lus people to reduce the heavy expenditure which 
they incur in marriage ceremonies. If the British Government made 
any such . attempt, the leaders of “ Baboo Hinduism” would have 
rent heaven and eaith with their cry of “ religion in dangei.” Those who 
have any idea of the natuie of their national creed, cannot in their 
hearts possibly entertain any apprehension as to the stability of its 
essential principles. 


CONSISTENCY is not an essential chatacteristic of Babu “ Hindooism/' 
The exponents of the new fanglcd orthodoxy have recently given the 
honor of sainthood to one of the most heterodox members of their 
community. And now it appears that the University of Calcutta, des- 
pite the Hindoo element predominating in it, lately held some of it- 
examinations 011 a Hindu festival day. 

Wk have to thank our contemporary, the Statesman , for its sympathy i< 
notice of our appeal on behalf of Hindu widows in Bengal. It says ■ 

“ Rets and Ray yet makes a stiong appeal on behalf of the Hind'" 
widows of Bengal, and on what certainly appear to be veiy good 
gt minds. It is a practice rigorously enfmeed on widows in Hindu- 
households, we are told, that they should absolutely abstain fiom al’ 
food and di ink on the Eh ad a si or eleventh day of the moon. The 
ciuel tieatmetit to which widowed mot he is, sisters, and daughter are 
thus subjected, is described as simply ‘shocking.’ No exception 1- 
inade in favor of infancy oi extreme old age. Even though a widow 
he at the point of death, her childien will not put a diop of water 
into her mouth to quench her thirst. The most remarkable fact m* 
connection with tins piaetice, Reis and Ravyet ohsci ve*, is that it is not 
auihoi ised by any inspiied text in tlie Shnstias that ran be held ab- 
solutely binding on the conscience of orthodox Hindoos.” 

Fasting on the eleventh day of the moon is obligatory on every Hindi- 
male as well as female, excepting, according lo some authorities, mm 
1 icd women dining coverture. But while we of the male persuasion 
honor the injunction more in the breach than in the observance, it ^ 
enforced nn widows with even greater rigor than the Shasters re 
quiie. It is a fundamental principle of our sacred scriptures that their 
ordinances apply only to those who have the capacity of complying 
with them. With regard to the fasting of the Ekadasi y there are 
numerous authoritative texts, which expressly say that peisons incap- 
able of observing it by abstaining altogether from every kind of food 
and drink, may have their hunger appeased by roots, fruits, milk and 
water. There is, in fact, no Shastric authority for the cruel discipline 
of Ekadasi in the form in which Hindu widows in the central districts 
of Bengal are made to observe it. In other parts of India, their 
sisteis, in the same unfortunate situation, abstain only from cooked 
food 011 the day sacred to the god Hari. The Shasters require 
nothing more, and there is no justification whatever for the extra cruelty 
to which we in Bengal subject the Widows. The question is one in 
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fully cruel practice in their name. ° f ‘ l sh ime * 
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THE U, ’" S 7 ^tak«„ llr conntiyinen ,o taxk for , he Ue1 , mem 

“ V '° ' H,r domcs,ic "“»»■ ■>!«• Our cotiicnpor.jiy ,,, fs 
and h„<N fault with for havi J 1 

to tile sliced cow sufficient fond, and piotectim, from cru ‘ 

Bu ‘ °;; r r ; li " i,,n 'r d,me al1 ; 

possibly d„ to „,.,ke „,e„ humane, and to , of ,e„ their natu.al ca, J s " 
ness toward* the suffering of the lower animal*. To people who 
toontregim heef-eatm- as a heinous cm, w, and who, heiif. ronver- 
sam with the stones of their shipw.ecked sailois, know well enoted, 

m , en pr0fess ; ,,i; evcn "'? m,ble 'elision Of Christ ,„e capable of 
iiomg when pressed hard by the caving* of hungoi, „ nuis, appear 
ex raord.oa. y tha,, even in tones of famine and otter destituting the 
H I, an peasant would rather die of starvation with his wife and ch, I- 
dien than kill one of Ins bollocks for the purpose of food. It „ , lue 
that our cattle and beasts of burden a,e not properly housed and fed. 
Lot the sent, -starved peasantry of our country cannot be expected to 
keep. be, r live-stock in a better condition than themselves and their 
children. In former times, there we, e large Pacts of pas, u,e land ,n 
the^ vicinity of every village. With the demands of the abnormal 
foreign commetcc which has gtown np dmmg the p.esen, centmy 
tneatea of our commons has been teduccd almost to „,/, , m d the 
cattle bteeders, car, owners and agiictiltmists ate dnvei, to thetr w„s' 
eml to piovide fodder for their cows, bollocks, buffaloes and pomes. 

he brutalities sometimes practised by can dmcis on their bulhxks 
may be effectually checked by making such acts cm,.,,,, ally punish- 
able throughout the country. Dm until, hy the expansion of our 
"lanufar.tui mg industiies, there is a larger town population, no amount 
of bullying or even actual prosecutions can mciease the means of the 
Indian rayyet to keep his cattle in the condition in which English 
faimeis keep theii live-stock. 

In any case, the peroration with which the Times of In, in concludes 
its advocacy of the cause it has taken up, mats its effect altogether. 

In the tone of an omnipotent autocrat, our rontempoi.uy obseives 

" Whetr we see so much abominable riuc-lty stiun-ely , nupled will, a 

piofessedness.il tenet. cion we can but pity the l(: and n. iver 

Sion, which sanction sud, a disgiaceful anomaly; ml on, stmpnhv 

wall the dumb cieatton should not end he„.-we sin,ul I t-.„ h, |,, 

cllgii punishment uf the olfendct, wli-ueter Ins tin aoi,^ I,,,,,, 

lum under tn» Huger of the law, that as long as En -1 tnd’i ih s in India'’ 
Uie dumb Iniites a. well as 1 India’s dumb million, ’ aie unde, hei mo- 
tectioii, and may not be tortuied with impunity.'’ 1 

I!y language like tins, a teally good cause i ; spoilt. Cniu is», hi such 
spun only piovokes letahation in the same style, the ultimate h-suIi 
being the Widening „f the bleach which alieady c.v t. l.c tween the 
lulets and the uilcd. 


pionomueil by the Lmd Chancellor himself was on one occasion set 
[ aside in appeal, on the ground of the Judge having had, unknown to 
nun-elf, pmchased some yeais back a share of the value of £ s i„ 
company whose affiiis had been under adjidicaiion. As long 
• . ' al * llaturc B *II lemain human natuir, stmnaihy with, or even 

mteiest in, all ihe paiochia! disputes of one’s native place, 

is sine to be fell or taken. Such sympathy or inte.ex*, may not inter- 
eie, eieii appieciably, with just and impattial discharge of one’s 
"' S ln,t mlmmisirative policy should no, ignore its possibility 
n in the case of tried servants. Upon the same pnnciple, we 
think, ,s founded the title about nec c. allowing an officer to continue 
foi mote than live yeais in any station. Dull, ,|,ese ,„les, hmvecet, 
aie mmu honoicd in the bleach lhan the ohse, vance. Tins ,s 
veiy often due to the weakness of pailicnl.ir Sectelai les or Under- 
■ ec.etanes in yielding to pi, vale solicitations. An instance may be- 
llied of m, Executive othcer at Howrah fully healing out this ohse, - 
vatnni. He has not only been posted ui Ins native town, but lias even 

" r,,m,n " c »'»«' I ,,r much longer pe, iod than five 

>cars. In consequence of Ins religion again he „ looked upon as the 

lepiesen, alive of.be Native Clmstian, of l„s tow eve, y tune. 

Since the giant of a„ elective municipality to Howrah, he has entei'ed 
the municipal Hoard by official nomination, althoogli the mu It is 
1,C ,e(,,< ‘ ,c, " s mine but himself. He was on one occasion allowed 
even si. md as a candidate for election in his own ward and canvass 
as actively as anybody else for securing los teinrn. A pciition was 
made |<> the (lovein-nent of Dengal sometime hack for the tiansfe, of 
Itlf er. The 1 nine, howrvrr, with ih usu il adi mines*;, succeeded 
in showing that the majority of the signatures to the petition had been 
"blamed on mcoiiect leprcsentatinns and the officer himself explained 
that the house 111 which he lesided belonged to Ins mother. He could 
no, hut admit that both he and h,s father before him were residents 
of Howrah. For all th it, a gi.n unis secietaiiat hushed the matter 
up, to he i eopened, peihaps, upon lecmp, ofanoiher petition more 
pungent than the fm tuer. Executive offices should never be allowed 
to mingle in the parochial dispmes o| ihei, stations. Aimed with 
amhoniy and with the Police evei obedient to them, they can swamp 
all opposition a ml always senue their own ends. 


•SlK John (hirst has been fpueily lemovel finii, the position ol 
Under-ScTietaiy of Slate for India. I'ln: nulls, leemes, which he 
betrayed in vindicating thg M tinpur poll, y of ,l,e Indian (hue ...men,, 
bi ought upon him the cl, .plea,„i ■ ot Ins oil,, , ,1 , hiel., and they have, 
tik-n the eaiiie.t o|>|mil-iiu,y to pi u.e lum out ol li.mn’s way hy 
i s"eU mg Inn, F ui.ui, i ,1 Scu-it.y nea.my. Si, John, re 

I place. Ml. \\ I.. J „ who .la. been appointed t.liief Sec letaiy fm 

I Iicl.lllil. 


j I III- pir.spta t of silver is Mill iiuciUmi, »b-sp,te the optimisin' view 
j taker by ’he h.n.w. / d \\*u . \ ,1 only h ls the s,„ v . I, of M,. 

j Seuctaiy to the L T ill led Slates Thmsi ly, d< alt a sewje blow to tb£ fic*e 
coinage agitation, luit it is now aim . mu ed that the \ew Voi k Cham 
he, ol Cmnme.ce ftvtns tlv vi pen aim, „f pm , h.ise , and of i |,h rom 


liENIGIITFI) Madias is now going ahead of Imr sistet I’lemlenues 
•^lie lias suffered enough fiorn the vagaries of the iam god, ami 
is determined not to depend entirely upon Ins voluntary <.lunty 
which is. provokingly irregular and precai ions like that of men. '1 In* 
lemlt of the ram-making experiments made in the district of CmMapat, 
lus been sufficiently encouraging. Ten packages of dynamite, of ten 
pounds’ weight each, were exploded on a rock about .1.40.J feet above 
tke level of the sea. About six hours after the explosions, there was 
a magnificent shower of rain which lasted for neatly half an hour 
and which guaged about r inch, over a portion of the area benefited 
hy it. Here, in llengal, the question of having similar experiments 
lor the benefit of our winter rice has ceased to be. a pi easing one, after 
l lie heavy downpours that we had last week. Hut wnat aie our 
savants doing ? To them the question has an interest irrespective of 
th® immediate physical needs of the people. 

E believe there is a rule that no Executive or Judicial officercan 
he posted in the sub-division, if rjot the district, of which b p re a 
native. The rule is certainly a salutary one. A solemn judgment 


ago of Mlvcr, until m ngi- incut on th- quc-Aion 1 , coiuhnh-d but ween 
the Slate., and othei cmnmeici.d nation-, 

Itlb financial panic < ringed by »!)#♦ fnlme of tlm IImIih H mk h.is 
resulted in a inn on all the banks in th- Fafheilan.l. In this state ,4 
things, Herm i.i 1 apitalists in ly not lie able to gua effect to tbnr p l() . 
ji.ct of ( »ening a I* ink in Calcutta, at least fm some time to come. 

i 

Fkf the dividends given by the Ranks here, they appear to be all 
in a asperotis condition. Uui a wnter in the columns of a Caluilta 
daily n-'c-ntly reniiinled us that la^e dividend-; do not always mean ,\ 
sound financial position. The confidence of the Indian public in ibeir 
J> inks In never been seriously shaken since the failme of the Union 
Rank The temporal y collapse of th* Agra Rank, the Oriental Rank 
and the Cmnptoir des Compte de I-’.ms uealerl panics for a time. 
Rut their revival has at least partially restored the confidence reposed 
in them by the public. Yet we think that* the affiirs > of all the banking 
corporations and joint stock companies ought to* he subject to the 
supervision of response officers of Government, who may be re- 
fetred to by their shareholders, creditors and constituents for informa- 
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tion, and who may publish frpm time to time such reports as may, I 
without divulging the business secrets, enable the public to form 
correct estimates of their position. The history of most of our 
now defunct Joint Stock Companies shows that the Indian Companie 
Act now in force does not afford to shareholders sufficient protection 
against the misconduct of Directors and Managing Agents. 

• 

Gambling is practised in some shape or other in almost every part 
of the world. But the form of it recently adopted by the sweet- 
meat vendors in and near Manch ester, is quite an original invention. 
The victims of their sharp practice are not grown up men but little 
boys and girls, who buy their so call led “ lucky sweets,” not to eat 
but in the hope of finding a three penny piece in one of them 
We should wonder much if the contagion failed to spread in other 
countties, especially among the children of our Marwari brethien. 


It is mme than ten years that the Czar Alexander II. was murdered 
in the streets of St. Petersburg. To mark the deed or rather the 
spot were he fell, it was decided to erect a memoiial church, with 
funds contributed by all classes of the population, even of the farthest 
wastes of Siberia. Millions of roubles have been collected, and the 
wotk is proceeding, though slowly. The spire lises above the fatal spot, 
and light is made to fall from above on the two paving stones upon 
which the Czar sank mortally wounded. 


The famine in Russia is growing keener and keener. The wheat stocks 
are dangerously depleted, and it is feared that next spring wheat wil) 
have to be imported. In the meantime, the Czar has prohibited the 
export of that article of food. It is estimated that the famine will 
entail an outlay, during the next six months, of eight hundred million 
roubles. To heighten the horrors, typhus has shewn itself and causing 
great havoc among the starving peasantry. Thirteen whole pro- 
vinces, with an area of half a million square miles or more than 
twice the size of France, and a population of 26 millions, are suffer- 
ing from the want of the barest necessaries of life. These form a 
solid area of the richest cornfields in the Empire. 

Wk Hindoos who believe in the doctrine that charity ought to begin at 
home, can make great sacrifices for the benefit of our kith and kin. 
liut it is impossible not to admire the charity of the apparently selfish 
and hard-hearted Anglo-Saxon race, that does not require to be sti- 
mulated with vociferous cries of R'ibu-ki-jai and similar other expres- 
sions of good wishes. The Behar famine of Sir Richard Temple 
showed that their hearts can overflow with the milk of human kindness 
where there is real occasion for it. They do not found Sadabrafas and 
Annachatras for the sake of name. They have no such inexorable 
custom as to make it obligatory on them to feed every vagrant and 
idler at Pnjas and Shrads. But they can feel for human misery in a 
manner which is truly astonishing. In connection with the Russian 
faming, we read in the papers that the Americans have come forward 
to succour the distressed subjects of the Czar by sending several ship- 
loads of corn as free gifts to them. 

ON the loth instant, a storm swept over Great Biitain. It is said to 
have been the jvotst known for years. Three vessels were driven 
ashore on the Kentish coast and forty persons killed. There were 
severe floods in the West of England and numerous casualties in 
London through the falling of wires and hoardings. 

Man is still a mystery to himself, by a great deal. Here is just a 
casual glimpse of self-acquaintance come all the way from Berlin. A 
doctor there,, with a view to ascertain how weak a solution of cocaine 
would prove efficacious as a local anaesthetic in minor surgical opera- 
tions, went on reducing the quantity of cocaine by successive degress, 
till he was surprised to- find, as an ultimate result, that pure water, 
injected under the skin with a syringe, renders the flesh at that point 
insensible to pain. Miraculous is the effect of pure water. It causes 
a slight swelling, resembling that caused by the sting of a gnat. The 
space thus differentiated remains insensible to pain for some minutes, 
during which incisions can be made without causing pain. 



At Denbigh police-court, J. W. Barnwell, a schoolmaster of twelve 
years’ standing and church organist, was committed to the assizes, on 


a charge of having effected the ruin of his niece, Rose Allen, aged 
twelve years and eleven months, whom he had received from her father 
and adopted as his child, and under hi 9 intimate lurition was on the eve 
of reaching the high status of mnternity. 


« 

THE British Medical Journal finds fault with the evidence of DY. 
Smith in the, Bombay Tower case. On a review of all the 
medical testimonies before the juror9 f it comes to the conclusion 
that sufficient care was not taken in the post mortem examination. 
Dr. Smith* ascribed all the injuries to the fall, but he was quite mis- 
taken. There were rents rn the clothes corresponding to parts of the 
body which unmistakably point to outrage or attempted outrage. 
Dr. Smith laid much stress on the absence of spermatozoa in the 
mucus he had examined, but it must be known that he did not take 
sufficient precaution to examine the clothes, for his answets in this 
connection were very vague. Though the culprits have not yet been 
detected, there is no doubt as to the cause of the two ladies’ death. 


The Emperor of Germany has conferred on Professor Von Helmholtz, 
the great scientist of that country, the much esteemed distinctions of 
“YVirklicher Geheimer Rath” and “Excellency.” They are fuither 
enhanced by the following message from the Emperor. 44 Your whole 
life has been given to the service of humanity, for whose benefit 
you have made a great number of glorious discoveries. Your mind, 
always directed to the purest and highest ideals, in its high flight 
left politics and party strife far behind. I and my people are proud 
to call so distinguished a mail ours. I have chosen the birthdaj^of 
my deafly beloved and never to be forgotten father for this mark of 
appreciation, knowing well how highly hre valued you and how 
devoted a friend and subject you were to him. May God long pre- 
serve your life for the good of Germany and the entire wm Id.” 


Two' men bearing the same name were sentenced to different terms of 
imprisonment by two different Magistrates and lodged in the Jhelum 
Jail. It so happened that the fathers of the two prisoners were 
known by one and the same name. On e of the two prisoners appealed 
to the District Magistrate, who reduced his punishment to 10 stripes. 
The other prisoner who had not questioned the justice of the 
sentence pronounced against him, got, however, the benefit of his 
namesake’s appeal and was let off with 10 stripes. When the jad 
authorities discoveied their mistake, they could not any longer 
detain the other prisoner whose discharge had been oidered. 
So he too, having been subjected to the revised punishment, 
was let go bis way. A warrant of arrest has now been issued 
against the first discharged, and he will have to complete the term 
of bis imprisonment, without any deduction on account of the 
flogging to which he was subjected by mistake. A contemporaiy 
suggests the remission of his first sentence, for the punishment 
wrongly inflicted on him. But nothing has been said or suggested 
by any one as regatds the other prisoner, who was detained in jail 
beyond his lime and yet received no consideration and on that ac- 
count the order of the appellate Court was carried out in its entirety. i 
It seems to ns that both the convicted persons are entitled to compen- 
sation, the fiist for wrongful flogging and the second for wrongful 
confinement. 


The Senate of the Calcutta University appointed a Committee of 
eight members to consider the needs of the University and the best 
mode of providing for them. Five of these unanimously find that, as 
a piece of land in the vicinity of the Senate House is available at a 
reasonable price, the University should purchase the land imme- 
diately, and hold its examinations there, either in tents or temporary 
structures, until it is iu a position, with the help of the Local Govern- 
ment and the Municipality, to raise a substantial structure to ac- 
commodate all the examinees. There is not a buildiug available in 
Calcutta which could serve that purpose. To hold the examinations 
in different schools and colleges, as is the present practice, deprives 

those institutions of two or three weeks’ regular work at a time when 
it is most required. The members report that 44 the Commissioners 
are willing to let the lower floor of the Town Hall to the University, 
but this would not be sufficient, ani the upper floor might be used for 
other purposes which would interfere with the conduct of the examine*’ 
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lions. 1 Their second recomendation is that a whole-time Registrar 
be appointed on the pay of an officer of the second grade in the 
Bengal Education Department, that is, Rs. 1,000 rising to Rs. 1,250 
a month. To meet the increased cost, it has been proposed to raise 
the admission fees in the I*. A. Eximination from Rs. 20 to 24 ; in the 
& A. from Rs. 30 to Rs. 36 and in the B. L. from Rs. 30 to 50. 

Dissents have been recorded by three uf the members. One is not 
convinced of the necessity of a building, though he* has no objec- 
tion to one, if funds permitted. Another signs the report but re- 
serves his opinion as regards the pay of the Registrar ajid the con- 
struction of a new building. The protest of the third is thorough. 
He objects to the recommendation for a whole-time Registrar on an 
increased salary as premature which may have the appearance of 
forcing the hands of the Senate, for it never expressed a decided 
opinion on the point. He has always been opposed to the construction 
of a building on account of the costs, and he has found no reason to 
alter it. There is no knowing that the raising of the fees as proposed 
will cover the extra expenditure. Why then impose a heavy burden 
upon poor candidates who already find it difficult to pay the present 
high rate of fees? He admits the necessity of a building but would 
not raise the fees until all other sources for raising the necessary sum 
have been exhausted. 

The Senate will receive, whatever that may mean, the said report of 
the Committee on Saturday, the 21st November. 
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GRIEVANCES OF INDIAN SHIPPERS. 

In a letter addressed to the Government of India, 
in April last, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
made out a very strong case for amendment of the 
sections in the Sea Customs Act, under which Customs 
House passes have to be taken before shipment of 
goods for export. Chapter XIII of the Act contains, 
among others, the following provisions : — 

“Unless the chief customs authority shall, in the case of any 
customs-port nr whatf, or of any class of goods, otherwise diieet by 
notification in the local official Gazette, no goods except passengers’ 
baggage, shall be shipped or water-borne to be shipped for exportation, 
until 

(a) The owner has delivered to the Customs-Collector, or other 
proper officer, a shipping-bill of such goods 111 duplicate, in such form 
and containing such particulars in addition to those specified in section 
29 ns may ft om time to time be prescribed by the Chief Customs- 
Authority. 

(b) Such owner has paid the duties (if any) payable on such goods ; 
and 

(c) such bill has been passed by tire Customs-Collector. 

It any goods mentioned in a shipping bill or manifest be not shipped, 
or be slopped and afterwards relanded, the owner shall, before the ex- 
piration of five clear working days after the vessel, on which such goods 
were intended to be shipped, or fiom which they were telanded, has 
left the Pori, give information of such short-shipment or re-landing to 
the Customs-Collector. 

Upon an application being made to the Cusroins-Collectnr any duty 
levied upon goods not shipped, or upon goods shipped and afterwards 
relanded, shall be refunded to the person on whose behalf such duty 
was paid. Provided that no such refund shall be allowed unless infor- 
mation has been given as above required.” 

The inconvenience which merchants and ship-own- 
ers are put to by the law as laid down in these sec- 
tions, is altogether without any justification, at the 
present time when, with the exception only of rice 
and opium, all our exports are duty free. For statis- 
tical purposes, the shipping bills, which are required 
to be delivered to the Custom Collector, under see. 
137 of the Sea Customs Act, are no doubt necessary. 
But it is difficult to discover any rationale for the 
continuance of the present law so far as it makes 
it incumbent on shippers to take out passes be ore 
shipment of their goods. The law in force in the 
United Kingdom is not so unreasonable. The 
British Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 44 and 
45 Viet. G 12 provides : — 

“ The exporter of goods for \.ffiirh no bond is required shall (ex- 
cept us hereinafter provided), within six days after the final clearance 


outwards of the exporting ship, or within such other period as the 
Commissioners of Customs may direct, lither by himself or his agent, 
deliver to the proper officer of Customs at the port of shipment a spe- 
cification in the Form No. 8 or No. 9 in schedule B to the Customs 
Consolidation Act, 1876, according to the nature fcf the goods, and 
containing the several particulars indicated in or lequired thereby, or 
in such other foitn and manner as thp Commissioners of Customs 
may direct, and shall subscribe the declaration at the foot thereof, 
and on the demind of the proper officer of Customs shall produce 
the invoice, bill of lading, and other documents r el. fling to the goods, 
to test the accuracy of such specification, and on failuie to comply 
with any of the foregoing requirements the exporter or agent shall for 
every such offence foifeit five pounds ; and in case anj» of the particu- 
lars contained in any such specification shall be incmiect or innaccu- 
rate, the person subscribing the declaration shall foifeit the like penal- 
ty.” 

The law as contained in this section has been re- 
commended for adoption in British dependencies by 
the Committee lately convened in England for the 
purpose of framing a scheme for securing uniformity 
in the compilation of Colonial Import and Export 
statistics. So the Sea Customs Act now in force in 
India is likely to be amended before long, in accord- 
ance with the prayer of our Chamber of Commerce. 

The initial mistake of our Government was to 
abolish the import duty on cotton piecegoods. By 
yielding to the iniquitous demand of Manchester, 
our rulers not only sacrificed a large revenue and 
made the Income Tax inevitable, but they are now 
compelled to maintain a costly establishment only 
for compiling figures. The clerks in the Customs 
House, nay the very shippers who are benefited by 
the unasked generosity of Government, cannot but 
feel disgusted at the worry and drudgery they are 
subjected to without any tangible advantage to Gov- 
ernment. They cannot avoid feeling at times as if 
they have to work at a tread-mill. The work which 
is done under such conditions must necessarily be per- 
functory. The Committee referred to above state 
in their report : — 

“ In general terms it is not too much to say that while goods subject 
to an ad valorem duty are valued with considerable care and cm red- 
ness, those liable to a specific duty are valued with but little care, and 
duty-free goods with no care at all. In the last two cases the im- 
porters declaration is in the majority of cases allowed to pass practi- 
cally unchallenged, under the supposition that as he has nothing to 
gain by a false declaration his statement may he accepted as correct. 
The experience of the British Customs House, however, shows that this 
infer ence cannot safely be drawn ; for it not infrequently happen!} that 
goods, although duty-fiee, are found to be dedaied at values which 
are wildly above, or below, the Until, This arises not fiom a Wish to 
deceive, but fiom sheer recklessness, and a desire to avoid trouble, on 
the pat t of the impoiter’s cleik, on whom, io practice, the duty of 
pieparing the declaration geoeially devolves, and it is an impmtant 
somce of error, which has to be remembered and guaided against. 

To the Padshavv’s favorite, who obtained a com- 
mission from him to count the waves in the. river 
near his master’s palace, his occupation may have 
been very agreeable and lucrative too. But to ordi- 
nary clerks and mercantile agents, the compilation of 
figures that are apparently useless cannot possibly be 
interesting. 

THE LATE CYCLONE. 

FORTUNATELY for Bengal, the recent cyclone did not penetrate 
very far into the interior of the Province but spent its fury chiefly 
in the tracts bordering on the sea. It ibigmated in a portion 
of the water between the Diamond Island and th’e Andamans. 
From the 1st November, the sea \vas rough and there was a 
barometric depression in almost all the stations on the Bay. Mr. 
Pedlcr, the meteorological reporter to the Government of Bengal, 
expected the centre of the cyclone to lie in the south-west corner 
of the Bay. The Signaller of the Diamond Island telegraphed 
on the 2nd instant, that the weather was distinctly cyclonic on the 
south west, indications were next given by the barometer of gradual 
fall at all the West coast stations from Gopalpo^e to Coconada and a 
gradual rise in the East coast stations. On the 4th of Novembei the 
cyclone was moving in a north-westerly dilection, the centre being op- 
posite Vizigapatam. Storm signals were hoisted that day at Calcutta 
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ruul other stations. On the 5th, the centre was, as predicted by Mr. 
]'edler, very near (inpalpore between 2 and 5 A.M. This was the time 
when the stmm centre touched the land, the telegraphic communication 
between l’omre And False Point was stopped and no fmthei informa- 
tion Could be gained at ill it time. Storm danger signals weie put up at 
all the stations on the Iioo^jf and the Orissa coa^t. At l i\ M. of the 
5 Noveuihci, the^centic passed close to the ea-'.t of Cuttar k and fmm 
S lf) 11 !’• it was to the south of Bulasore, and on the morning of the 
(> li, near the S mgor I>l md, t h ti taking a noi th-easter Iv dnection. At 
Hie Sangor Ll.ifcd the veloc ity of the wind was about 50 tmb*-. an hour. 
During the forenoon, the centre passed alvmt So miles South-east of 
Cih ut la, and between 5 and S P.M., a little to the North of Uarisal. 
Afet a 1 empire of a good weather for two days, the ahum was 
again given on tin- mil that a fiesh cyr Ionic centre was forming 
most piohahly on the We«*t of the Andamans, ft is not as yet known 
to win 1 h direction it is destined. 

II' re aie some casualties of the storm that h.i^ blown over : — 

I he cy< lone whu h has lately hern lading in the B iy and vi'inity 
of Cuttack hi mgs m rts tram a long list of devastation and suffering, 
of loss of pmpeity and life, and d 1111 ig** to tb” slop; w Inch weieun- 
foi innate enough to encounter it From l’oorpe a heavy rwlone is 
1 epor ted »o have blown fmm 10-25 J ‘. M. of the 4th f 50 P M of the 
5th instant accompinipd by an unusually l uge rainfall, iv^l inches 
having been ipgistned. I bis resulted in seveic loss of house pio- 
peny and some lives, and Native vessels rrspi.»< lally, which m.iyh.ivc 
eiu ountei ed its foie e, aie likely to have suffeied hadlv. The folimving 
telegram was received on Saturday night at the Port Office ‘ Fame 
dismasted at the Siotlheads, Coleioon not on station, Ship l.en i, with 
emigrants, dismasted, ancluned near South Channel buoy. Interme- 
diate light vessel auchuied near hei. J Yesteiday morning |li e fol- 
lowing wilt* was receiver! : Intei mediate light vessel anchoied west 

t 8 miles Eastern Channel light vessel ; steamei Alex mdi a attending : 
I.eim lost her masts; Dalhousie attending; Wanen Hastings 
lest lied thiee men fmm a uierkf There aie now four tugs out- 
side as well as the Port Commissioner s’ steamer Resolute communicat- 
ing with the damaged vessels and Pilot Pngs, so that we need 
have no anxiety on that score, hut, on the otnrr hand, it is niinoiired 
that an A 1 ah huiqnc has not been seen since the cyclone, and 
fiom the numberless dry cocoamrls and other debris floating about 
t lie S’lfldliPitfN we fear that there will he a sail loss among the poor 
lutle native craft that visit this pmt annually. The Lena with emi- 
gianls on hoard is repotted dismasted, and in tow of the Dalhousie 
at Sangor. The Pot t Officer, Captain Petley, is now sending another 
steamer down in < barge of Branch Pilot Mills to seek for fuithet 
information and to attend on the Pilot Brigs, and the Tigiis is being 
fitted out with all despatch to piocerd to the Refuge Houses. 

At Via P.M. on Fnrtuy the storm signals at Sangor were loweied, 
and the ships at anchor at once went out to sea, the Bengal leading 
the way, followed by the Canal a and Kistn 1. On Saturday the steamers 
M ah. u aja, Holymnd, lbn ephalits, Str aits of Magellan, Mira, Ldpooia, 

I nm^ho w eii Head, GoFoml 1, Swainby, ami N awal), the ship Tei psi- 
chme, anil the bai’pie lludi Canon pun. ee.'ed to -,e.i, The same day 
the annals weie--ilie siemi'is Sunt R-*gu!ns, Lincolnshire, | ip in, 
W iveijev, ( _ i t v '»f \ 1**1111.1, SImIiz ida, Laivaila, Cougella, and Paiia.” 

■ — The /'. /ij* / A ittJi tin, Mondav, Nov. 9. 

Tlie only vessel still unhe.nd of n tlie Caletoen. .She was at one 
tune lepoited to hive been se*m anchoied to the eastward of the 
Mullah, but she is neitiiei them 1101 .m\wlieie. A total desti utdion of 
the Indian Maime sliip hnterfa i\e :n repotted fmm Pmt Blair, Anda- 
man Islands. The sionn broke over trie is] md at midnight on Sunday 
the 2nd ttnvemher. The ship was mooted m the haibcm, and unable 
to get up steam in time, she tn**» the full foue of tin* cyclone, and, aftei 
faiily wealhenng the stmm f»r about two houis, suddenly bioke from 
he 1 moomig.s and was dashed on the Smuh Point Reef, composed of 
figged non stone m<ks. The * hip’s complement, all-fold, excluding 
the pnvate servants of the otliceis, WrlS 77 mPn . All these perished, ex- 
< eptrng four lascais, one fireman ami one native steward. The only 
vestiges of the lost vessel weie Inn stem and her boilers. The sa\ 
.survivors hung on till break of d iy, when they swam ashote, hut on ac- 
count of the heav y sin f then lagmg, could not gain land. A hand of 
v onvict women, unasked, now came hemic. illy to their lcseue. They 
went into tlie water, unmindful of the angry sea, formed a chain 
by joining thqir hands, and landed the si\ in safety. The entiie 
settlement stiffened. About 60 convutsweie killed and two bundled 
injured by filling buildings. The bungalows of several of the offi. 
tei', were unroofed, the Government House itself not escaping. Two 
strain launches and almost all the boats and lighters were destroyed, 
and the paddy crops uttcily mined. 

; FASTING OF l/INDOO WIDOWS. 

To i ft k Editor ar thk Statesman. 

Sir, — On the subject of the fasting of Hindoo widows which 
has led to such heated controversy in the vernacular journals, [ 


address this letter to you only to draw the attention of my co-reli- 
gionists to the following questions : — 

(1) Whether there is any inspired text disallowing Anukalpa , or 
fruits, roots, milk and water to widows on the ekadasi day ? 

(2) Whether it is not a fact that throughout the greater part of 
India even Brahmin widows do not observe the fasting of ekadmi 

"in Hk* manner insisted upon bv the interpretation of Raghunandan 
of Nudlca? With regard to the letter on the subject in to-dav’s 
issue of the Statesman^ it is to be observed that the fasting of the 
tkadiidy in its strict form, is practised only by the widows of the 
higher castes in Bengal. 'Flic lower castes do not -practise it at all, 
or make it the yeeasion for eating daintier food. Your correspond- 
ent says that 99 per cent, of Hindoo widows in Bengal never 
abstain from all kinds of food and drink on the ekadmi day. The 
correctness of this remark depends upon the relative strength of 
the higher castes to the toial Hindoo population. If ir be that 
the Brahmins, K^hctriyas, Vaidyas, and Kava^ths form only one 
per cent of the total Hindoo population, then your correspondent 
may be right. But the point at issue is not whether all the castes 
observe the practice of ekadasi. The appeal made by the Reis mid 
R.iyyet has reference to widows of the higher castes only. Among 
Biahmin widows in Bengal there is hardly one in a thousand who 
has not to observe the ekadmi by total abstinence from every kind 
of food and drink. I need not expatiate upon the absurdity of 
supposing that the widows who practise it arc not subject to any 
undue influence. From personal experience I can say that the most 
pious widows sometimes openly curse the ekadasi dav.— Yours, etc., 

A TRUE HINDOO. 

ACQUISITION OK LAND FOR MUNICIPAL 
IMPROVFMKNTS. 

lit (ill COURT.— ORIGINAL JURISDICTION. 

J * 

An application was nude yesterday (Nov. 12.) to Mr. justice Wilson 
by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Stokoe, moving on behalf of Mr. Miller, the 
Official Assignee and* Assignee of the estate of Jaganath Khannah, 
for a rule calling on the Corporation of Calcutta to shew cause 

why an injunction should not issue to restrain the Corporation 

fiom further prosecuting proceedings under the Land Acquisition 
Act 19 acquire certain lands for the new Central Road. He also 
moved for a like ad interim iiijunetim. The facts of the case were 
stated to be as follows 

In May 1889 the Corporation published a declaration that part 
of Nos. 6 and 7 Cnns Street Bye Lane, which belonged to Jaga- 
nath K hamuli, was required by them for their new Central Road, 
the construction of which was then in contemplation. A portion 
of these premises was afterwards marked out as being required for 
this purpose. This portion comprised not only such part of the 
premises as was needed for tlie Central Road itself, but also a 

breadth of 50 feet on either side of the mad wliiJi the Corpora- 

tion claimed to acquire in connection with the road. Jaganath 
Khannah, being desirous that no more of his premises should be 
compulsorily acquired than actually required for the road itself, 
entered into negotiations with the Corporation .for that purpose, 
and an arrangement was come to under which Jaganath Khannah 
agreed, in consideration of the whole of his premises other than 
such part as was actually needed fur the new road bang exempted 
fiom acquisition, to make over to the Corporation free of cost such 
portion of the premises as was actually required for the road, and 
to pay, in addition, to the Corporation, a sum equal to a third of 
the value of the other portions of the premises which had been 
marked out for acquisition. These terms were embodied in a Re- 
solution of tlie Ceatral Road Committee of the. Corporation, which 
Resolution was confirmed by the Corporation and was communi- 
cated to Jaganath, who accepted the offer embodied in it. Jaganath 
informed the Collector under the Land Acquisition Act, of this 
arrangement, and requested him to ascertain the value of the sur- 
plus land, the acquisition of which was abandoned. The Collec- 
tor intimated that there was no hurry about the matter, and that 
the value might be ascertained later on when he took up the 
valuation and acquisition of the Burra Bazar section of the road. 
Consequently the amount of the third of the value of the surplus 
land was not then ascertained, but it was eventually fixed at Rs. 
7,843-12. In February last, Jaganath was adjudicated an insolvent. 
At tlie beginning of June the Corporation applied to him for pay- 
ment of the sum due to them in consideration of their exempting 
his surplus land from acquisition, and on the 15th of June, in con- 
sequence of his being an insolvent, forwarded their letter of de- 
mand and bill to Mr. Miller, who sent them a cheque for the 
amount on the 22nd of June. With the cheque Mr. Miller sent 
a letter stating that the cheque was in payment ol the amount 
demanded by them for exempting the surplus land from acquisition. 
This cheque was cashed by the Corporation, but on the 30ih of 
June they repudiated the agreement and returned the money. . In 
a letter of that date Mr. Covvic, the Secretary to the Corporation, 
stated that the land was acquired bv the Corporation on the morn- 
ing of the 22nd of June before the receipt of his letter and cheque 
which would be regarded as an offer to buy back the land and 
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would be considered at the next meeting of the Central Road 
Committee. Mr. Miller wrote in reply pointing out that the delay 
in settling the matter was caused in the first place by Jaganath’s 
insolvency, and, secondly, by the postponed delivery of their letter 
till the 15th of June, and claimed to be entitled to the agreed 
arrangement. Mr. Cowic replied on the 15th of July to the effect 
that his letter of the 22nd of June had been considered by the 
Committee, and that they could not accept his offer to buy back 
the land for Rs. 7,843-12. On the 28th of July Mr % Miller wrote 
a letter in which, after expressing his surprise at the contents of 
the last letter, he criticised the action of the Corporation in taking 
from the insolvent free of cost the land required for thp road and 
further making him pay a money contribution for that portion of 
his land which was not required for the road. This transaction, 
he wrote, at the first blush, looked very like legalised blackmailing, 
was opposed both to the spirit and to the intention of the legisla- 
ture, and was indefensible on public grounds as an unnecessary 
and arbitrary interference with the rights of private property. He 
pointed out that the delay in payment was not due to any default 
on his part, that his cheque was accepted and cashed by the Cor- 
poration, and that, in acquiring the property as alleged by them, 
they had violated the agreement. He stated that he had instruct- 
ed his solicitors to institute legal proceedings, and later on should 
refer the matter to the Government in order that it might have an 
opportunity of rightly appreciating the mode in which a legislative 
enactment intended for the public benefit would be wrested ftom 
its original purpose through a misconception of its scope and ob- 
jects and made to subserve with, however honest an intention, 
a distorted policy of commercial bargain and sale, and in that 
manner rendered oppressive and subversive of private rights. On 
the 3rd of August the Secretary wrote enclosing a copy of the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Road Committee at which the 
Resolution in question was passed. He further wrote : — “The Com- 
missioners arc not concerned in establishing the morality of the 
principle of a betterment tax which finds partial recognition in 
clause (b) of Section 204 of Act If of 1888, under which section 
the marginal lands to a depth of 50 feet have been acquired for 
the new Central Road, but the Chairman observes that the ethical 
question is interestingly discussed in the May number and two 
subsequent numbers of the CoMtmpomry Review for 1890 between 
Mr. John Rac and the Duke of Argyll.” On the 6th of August 
Mr. Miller wrote to point out that there was a misstatement in 
the proceedings of the Committee to the effect that the bill for 
the money was presented on the 1st of June, the real date of 
presentation being the 15th. On the 17th of August lie further 
wrote : “I regret to note from your rather cynical statement that 
the morality of the question involved is a manor of unconcern to 
the Commissioners. I should prefer to think that you were express- 
ing rather tlvc individual views of your Chairman than those of 
the Commissioners generally. It would appear as if he were 
somewhat desirous of illustrating the truth of the old aphorism- 
ail aphorism which has been discredited in iccent years in all 
civilised communities, and which explains in lather cpigiammatic 
lanpua^C that the conscience of a Corporation is impervious to 
appeal ^bc cause owning no body which is sensitive to physical punish- 
ment. Hicg to thank your Chairman for Ins literary reference, 
but 1 mav be pardoned for saying that I hardly think it necessary 
to consult an cplicmei.il controversy in a current review in order 
to fortify or displace the geneiallv received conviction as to the 
inviolaWe sanctions which regulate or ought to regulate all honest 
and honourable dealings. In my letter to which ym reply I diJ 
not so much complain of the existing law as enter a protest agaimt 
its unintelligent misapplication, and therefore a possible oppressive 
abuse of its machinerv. . . 1 have also to correct the mis-statement 
conveyed indirectlv that the Official Assignee mad.' auv proposal 
‘to buy back the land.’ All that the Official Assignee did was to 
pav in the amount for .which this office had been billed in order 
that the agreement entered into by the Municipality might he duly 
carried out. The statement that the Act X Collector acquired the 
land* and ‘made it over to the Corporation at 7 *.u. of the 22nd of 
June, the sale taking place at noon of the tame day’ is not veiv 
intclligiblc. This is the first time that l have heard of the Collector 
selling" the land in addition to his having acquired it. IWolv, 
however, it was intended to refer to the Official Assignee’s sale. . . . 
The fact is unquestioned and unquestionable that whilst the bill 
of the Corporation remained in the office of the Official Assignee 
for examination and without any sort of remainder for paj ment, 
the Corporation, in direct violation of their dclihciatc agreement, 
stepped in and professed to acquire the very land which had been 
exempted from acquisition, and it is well to remember that the 
Corporation had already accepted a portion of the consideration 
for their verv usurious forbearance to abstain from acquiring the 
property of 'the insolvent which they did not require in the shape 
of a free grant of land from the insolvent. 

Now the keynote to this rather dubious Nabothvineyard sort of 
land-hunger seems to be somewhat naively expressed in the Chair- 
man’s statement, that the insolvent’s land was now probably 

wo nh some Rs. 20,000, so t/iat for the sake of acquiring land 


which constituted private property and which the Municipality 
had expressly contracted to exempt horn acquisition, they seized 
upon a specious pretext, however legal in form they may have 
deemed it, lor repudiating their undertaking and hastened on their 
acquisition of the land in question without, making any attempt t * 
ascertain whether the Official Assignee was prepared to pay the 
.amount levied as part consideration for its, exemption. In the lirsi 
instance the Municipality entered into a most usurious contract to 
exempt certain land belonging to the insolvent • which was nor 
required for the purpose of the Central Road arranging lor the 
payment of what, if I had not been describing the action of so 
honourable a body as the Calcutta Municipality, l should have 
almost been tempted to call a sort of legalised bribe or black mailing 
for such exemption, and then, having so far profited bv the contract 
as to have accepted part payment in the shape of the Irec gran: 
of laud, they ivoulJ seem to have become bitten with a still num 
usurious greed to increase the profit which had already been mad: 
though unearned at the expense of the insolvent, and so under an 
allegation of legal right they suddenly threw overboard the obliga- 
tion which they had deliberately settled and ratified, and proceeded 
to possess themselves of the very property which had been spccialh 
and expressly exempted from acquisition. Had this very excessive 
zeal in the public service been perpetrated by a private individual 
L should have been siionglv tempted to have defined it by the 
French word Louche, but as 1 am dealing with the conduct of 
highly honourable Corporations and citizens and that of their 
responsible, or, perhaps I should say, irresponsible Chairman, it is 
more than probable that my judgment in the matter may be mis- 
taken. At all events, 1 think it more respectful to them to refer 
their conduct undescribed to the superior aibitramcm of the High 
Court and the Executive.” 

The Collector of Calcutta subsequently referred the matter of 
the amount of the compensation to be paid for the land in question 
to the Court of the Additional Judge for the disposal of eases under 
the Land Acquisition Act, and a notice was issued to the Official 
Assignee that the matter would be heard by that Court on the 20th 
instant. 

Wilson, J, — Before making the reference had the Collector first 
fixed a day for considering the question of compensation, and had 
he tendered compensation ? the law lays down that he cannot refer 
the case before so doing. 

Mr. Jackson. — It is not even suggested that he did so. 

The Court then granted a rule nisi for an injunction returnable 
after four days, but icfused to grant an fid 'interim injunction on the 
ground that it was not necessary to do so. — The Rn^/^b>/nih\ Nov, 13. 

ORIKNTALS IN LONDON. 

Socially considered, Oiicntals in London include only two classes, 
at opposite ends of the scale. They arc either quire inferior or 
quite superior — either of Limehoir.o or Whitehall. Between thesf 
there is nothing. The former class consists almost exclusively of 
seafaring men. Their h-nwl-quartcr. are the “ Strangers’ Home” 
in West India Dock Road, and the history of that institution is 
practically the history of the poor Oriental colony in London during 
the last forty years. It is often said, and commonly believed, that 
theie L a regular Asiatic— and particulaily Chinese — qu.iru r in 
East London, something like that (j! which we hear so mm h at 
San Francisco, only on a smaller scale ; and a good many years ago 
there was some foundation for the belief. The “ Royal Sovereign,” 
in Blucgate Field-., was a ic«'ngni/ed 'Tm/i of Asiatic: seamen , 

and in the n« iglibourhoo 1 w.ie a good many low lodginp-liousc*., 
kept ami frequented by Chino, c, Lascars, Malay-., ami Japanese 
But the opening of the Siraugeis’ Home pioved the death-blow, 
as k was intended to be, ni this umavoury sc it lenient. Ca* Ionia • 
gradually deserted the lodging houses in favour of the Home, and 
tlicv were <. mutually shut up. An illicit* .ting account of the move- 
ment is given in “The Aiiatii in Lnglami” bv Joseph Saltct, 
published in 1K73. At present the “ Chine.-e quarter” in Loudon 
consist*, of three very *mail h.»u*'s in Link house Can*' wav, a 
narrow street running f,l|t °f West India Doik Road, not far lioni 
the dock gites. In tJw.e houses all the accommodation is a couple of 
small rooms upstairs frequented by ChinaiiKii ashore for Mnoking 
and gambling. A leu' sleep there loo, but spai e is limited. Th_ 
most vivid imagination cannot manufacture anwhing jp-rv dreadful 
out of these places TIkv ate quite as cban and ’inoffensive a*, 
any other lious.b in the same locality, and ar least as much may be 
said of the ir inmates. No das. in the East Kn 1 gives the police 
so little trouble as the Chinese. Most of them, however, do noi 
live in 1 lie Causeway, but over the wav at the Home, which rcall) 
constitutes the Fast Kin! Oriental Colony. 

Like most institutions of the kind, it sprang originally out of 
missionary efforts among the seafaring population of the* river-sidi 
It was opened in 1S57 by the Entice Consort, and the Mahaiapi 
Dhulecp Singh was one of the principal contributors. Since dun 
ir has been supported mainly by English charity, although some <-f 
the Eastern Governments subscribe to the funds. Its best fuciuL 
fiavc always been British oflicials connected with the East ; among 
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whom may be mentioned the late Lord Napier, Lord Reay, Sir 
Charles Aitchison, an.i Sir William Muir. Considering the very 
admirable work done by the Home in keeping Asiatics of all kinds 
out of the hands of river-side harpies, and in looking after their 
physical, mental, and pecuniary welfare, it is matter for surprise as 
well as regret that it should receive no support from the wealthy 
(Oriental houses established in London. This may be due to am 
idea that it is a proselytising centre, but that is a mistake. Although 
the underlying spirit is that of the Christian mission, no religious 
pressure is brought to bear on any man. The objects of the insti- 
tution are practical : to afford good food and accommodation to 
Asiatics ashqfc, to take care of their money, to find ships for those 
out of employment, to take in such as arc stranded here, destitute 
and friendless, and assist them otherwise. The mijority pay, and, so 
iar, it is self-supporting j but about 800/. a year is required above 
the receipts for board and lodging. The accommodation is from 
150 to 200, over a varying number pass through in the year. Last 
year there were 50 6, representing the following nationalities : — 
Chinese 138, Indians (lascars) 131, Japanese 92, Arabs and 
Egyptians 58, Africans 40, Malayas 27, natives of Mauritius 10, 
»d Ceylon 10. With all this mixture, prejudices of caste and 
race have to go by the board, but there is very seldom any 
trouble. The Japanese gave most. They arc very fond of drink, 
and being of an extremely gallant disposition, are totally unable to 
withstand the blandishments of the Limchousc Circes. Lascar 
seamen, it must be understood, form a comparatively small propor- 
tion, because the great Oriental liners, on which they serve, only 
come up now to the Talbury or Albert Docks, and the crews do not 
live ashore. A good many of those who use the Home have come 
from India on purpose to man some particular vessel, and arc simply 
waiting until she is ready ; for the custom has grown in recent years 
of engaging crews at Indian ports and bringing them over as pas- 
sengers merely for the voyage out. It is cheaper than taking out a 
European crew and paying their passage money home. The 
Chinese arc almost exclusively firemen. Opium-smoking is not al- 
lowed in the Home, and there is generally no attempt at it. Those 
who use the drug go over to the Causeway to have their pipe and 
game of cards or ting-ho. The dissipation is not nearly so injurious 
ro themselves and other people as the public-house. Only they 
will sometimes go in for a regular debauch, when they have nothing 
to do, and refuse to stir from their beds for days together. This 
happened once at the Home, and gave a good deal of trouble. 
One of the great objects of the place is to keep these men out of 
the hands of crimps, who still infest the docks. A good many 
deposit their money at the office, so as to be out of harm’s way 
during their stay on shore. Last year nearly 3,000/. was so deposited. 

Besides the seafaring class, there are two others to be sometimes 
found here — the “ chickon-wallahs ” and the “ claimants.” The 
former arc itinerant vendors of cheap Indian goods, who may be 
occasionally seen in the streets. They do no good, and often fall 
jnto great straits through poverty or the climate. When they come 
to the Home they are sent or persuaded to go back to India. 'The 
“claimants ” are poor men who come to seek legal redress in Eng- 
lish courts of justice for real or fancied wrongs. They have the 
true litigant’s obstinacy, and are fometimes very troublesome. These, 
too, are frequently saved from the work-house by being sent back. 
No women arc taken in except when actually on their way to 
India ; ayahs are eared for at another institution in the West End. 
Altogether the Strangers’ Home does a very good work in a very 
unpretentious way. The superior Orientals in London arc almost 
exclusively from India, except such as represent diplomacy and 
they include two # classes— men of business and students. The 
former arc few, but represent very large commercial interests. The 
latter number about 200. They have their head-quarters at the 
Northbjook Club in Whitehall Gardens, of which the majority are 
members. The practice of sending young Indians to study in 
England is increasing. They come from all parts of India and 
include Mahomedans, Hindoos, and Parsec 5 . The luxury of a 
European education is not to be had for nothing, and as a matter of 
course only men of means can indulge in it. These young fellows 
arc, as a rule, extremely intelligent, with charming manners, and 
they speak English admirably— far better than most European 
foreigners who have lived for many years in England. They study 
law and medicine in London ; but some go to Cooper’s Hill for the 
engineering service smoothers to Cirencester for agriculture. The 
English universities and Edinburgh also have their contingent. In 
neatly all eases they go back to practise in India; but of late a 
tendency to settle here has been visible. The only other Eastern 
country which occasionally sends us a similar class is Japan. — St. 
James' s Gazette. 

THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 

According to the latest issue of the “ Bevolkcrung der Erde,” 
published by Pethes of Gotha, the population of the world is 
i» 479 » 7 2 9 » 4 00 * scattered over 52,841,684 square miles. The highest 
percentage to the square mile is ui Europe, where it reaches 94. 
The population of the respective divisions are as follow Europe, 


357 * 379 i° 00 5 Asia, 825,954,000; Africa, 163,953,000 ; America, 

121.713.000 ; Australia, 3,230,000; Oceanic hlands, 7,420,000; 
and the Polar Regions, 80,400. 

Among European countries Belgium still exceeds all others in 
density of population ; the proportion is 530 persons to a square 
mile. Belgium is followed by Holland with 365 to the square 
mile, and the United Kingdom with 312. If we take England 
alone we find the density to be close on 480 to the square mile, 
still considerably below that of Belgium. The density in Scotland 
is only about one-fourth that of England, while that of Ireland is 
one-third. The most thinly-populated countries in Europe arc 
Norway a/id Finland, which have only 16 people to the square mile. 
Turkey occupies considerable space in the new issue, the statistics 
of the area and population of the various divisions and sub-divisions 
of Turkey in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and of her tributary States 
being given in minute detail, with copious references to authorities. 

There are some curious and delicate estimates of the area of 
Europe according to various calculations and within various limits. 
Thus, according to Strelbitsky, the area of Europe is 3,756,545. 
square miles, while according to Wagner’s estimate it is 3 » 755 » 493 — 
a difference of about 1,000 miles. But if to this we add Nova 
Zcmla, Cis-Caucasia, and Cis-Uralia, the Marmora Islands, and 
Iceland, we gn, according to Strelbitsky, 3,865,417 square miles ; 
and according to Wagner 3,865,279, a difference of only 138 miles. 
Again, if we take Europe within the limits of administrative divi- 
sions we obtain an area of 3,836,912 ; but this includes Iceland, 
Nova Zcmla, the Canaries, and Madeira making 79,165 square 
miles. Here conics in the question as to what are the natural 
boundaries of Europe — a question to which Drs. Wagner and 
Supan briefly refer. They regard as outside of Europe the Canaries, 
Madeira, the Azores, and the Marmora Islands. The inclusion or 
otherwise of Iceland, Spitzbergen, and Nova Zcmla will make a 
difference of 103,093 square miles ; while there will be a further 
difference of 424,750 square miles, depending on the limits adopted 
for the eastern boundary of Europe. Europe in the narrowest 
sense, according to these highly competent authorities, covers 
3,570,03° square miles. This excludes the Polar islands, and draws 
the boundary of Eastern Europe along the crest of the Urals and 
the line of the Manvtch River, thus excluding the Caspian Steppe 
but including the Sea of Azoff. By including the Polar islands 
another 103,000 square miles would be added. If the Caspian 
Steppe be included, the area of Europe would amount to 3,688,792, 
or with the Polar islands to 3,791,792 square miles. If the boundary 
of Eastern Europe be drawn along the Ural crest, the Ural River, 
and the crest of the Caucasus, we obtain an area of 3,790,504 
square miles, or, including Iceland and Nova Zembla (Europe in 
Strclbitsky’s acceptation), the area is 3,866,605 square miles. 
Finally, taking Europe in the widest sense, including the Ural 
mountains, the south slope of the Caucasus, the countries on the 
cast side of the Ural, and the steppe between the Ural Ri\er and 
the Kmba, we obtain an area of 3,988,618 square miles, or, with 
the Polar islands, about 4,092,000 square miles. 

For the section dealing with Asia, Herr B. Trognitz, a land 
surveyor, has undertaken a new and elaborate calculation of the 
area of the continent on the basis of the best maps at his command. 
The general result is that for the continent we are now given kn 
area of 16,021,078 square miles, which may be slightly increased 
or diminished according as the boundary between Asia and Europe 
is drawn. 

As to the population of China proper (the eighteen provinces), 
which at one time was greatly exaggerated, some authorities making 
it out to be 500,000,000 ; after a careful examination of all avail- 
able data, Drs. Wagner and Supan arc inclined to estimate the total 
population at only 350,000,000, in round numbers, or about 

68.000. 000 more than the estimate reached by Sir Richard Temple. 
Including Manchuria, Mongolia, Kansu, and Thibet, the total po- 
pulation of the Chinese Empire is given as 361,500,000, living on 
an area of 4,674,420 square miles. Corea is qredited with a popu- 
lation of 10,500,000. The total population of Arabia is reduced 
by Dr. Wagner to 3,472,000, very different from the estimate of 

10.725.000 given by Rashid Bey in 1875. The area assigned to 
Arabia by Wagner and Supan is 1,153,430 square miles. 

As regards Africa, the result shows that the population has been 
reduced to 164,000,000, whereas a few years ago a common esti- 
mate was 220,000,000. To Africa south of the Equator Herr 
Trognitz assigns an area of 3,540,740 square miles. Of this, 

951.000 square miles are assigned to British South Africa, including 
Nyassaland and the whole British region from the Zambesi to the 
Cape. The total population of this area is estimated at only 

3.800.000. Neither to the Niger Protectorate nor to the British 
East Africa Company’s sphere do Drs. Wagner and Supan venture 
to assign either an area or a population. The area, they tell us, is 
“ offen,” and for population they simply put a (f). To Portuguese 
East Africa (Mozambique) an area of 310,000 square miles is given, 
and Portuguese West Africa, including Portugal’s share of Loanda, 

517.000 square miles. The Congo Free State is credited with an 
area of 865,380 square miles and a f population of 14,000,000. Of 
the total area, 309,000 square miles are under forest* 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 

BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
<r *mittedto be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and D mwsincss, Cold 
■ Chills, Flushings of 
Heat,Lossof Appetite, 
„ Shortness of Breath, 

O’sliveness, Scuieey and Blotches <.n the Ski.., 
ptstiirhed Sleep, frigl.tful D,eam>, and all 
Nervous and Iremljluig Sensations &<• 
gEKCHAM’S PILLS rife fit ,L unit 
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EECHAM’S PILLS 
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give relief in twenty 
minutes. This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in, countless cases. 

Evety sufifeter is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
W ORTH A GU I N E A 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills ate 
invaluable. No female 
should be without 
them. Theie is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obsttuc- 
tion or irregularity of 
the system. If taken 
accotdmg to the di- 
rections given with 
each box they will 
soon teslore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
This has been pi rived 
b y thousands w h o 
have tiled them, and 
found t h e benefits 
which .11c ensuied by 
their use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mach, Impaned Di- 
gestion, and all Divi- 
ders of the Liver, they 
act like magic, and a 
few doses will be 
found to vvoik wou- 
deis on the most tin- 
pot taut organs in the 
h 11 111 a n Mat hme. 
They stiengthen the 
whole muscular sys- 
tem, testore the long 
lost complexion, bring 
bac k the keen edge o| 
appetite, ana arouse 
into action with the 
1 osebud of health the 
whole physic d enei gv 
of the human fiann*. 
Trtese.ue far. is testified 
to conlnui.illy by mem- 
beisof all classes of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Nei votis and D« mlita- 
ted is, BEECHAM’S 
tin 


PILLS hive 
Laryeit Safe of any 
Patent Medicine in 
the World. 

Sole Agents for Indiv: 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & GO. 

Wholesale Depot , ,’j, Clive Street, 

CALCUTTA ; 


VIOTICE.— 
«Nc Co. wi 


Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 


sample boxes of the Pills at the followin' 
rates : — 9 %d. size 8 annas per box. I jt I fid. size 
12 annas per box. 2r <)d, size 2 Knpres per 
box. The.su rates do not include the cost of 
postage, which will be added to jhe amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


MOTICE. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners of Calcutta will repay 
the Municipal six per cent Loan of 1S71 on the 
IM January 1892, the date when the Loan falls 
due. Debenture-holders are requested tu sun 
render their Debentures at the Municipal 
Office on or before the' 3 1 st December 1S91. 
Interest on the above Loan will be paid up to 
3 1st December 1891, and will cease after 
that date. 


John Cowie, 

* * Secy, to the Coi potation. 

22nd October, 1891. 


GENUINE H O M CEO I* AT H Y. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

// o mn' 0 p> itluc Pi a< til inner, 

for many years assistant at the Hon’ble Dr. 
Mali end ra Lai Sircar’s Charitable Honucopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he attended that cun- 
nent man of science and physician 111 his 
Clinic every day, recording Ins cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his treatment, 

may be consulted by letter or peisonally, 
drdly at his lesidence, 23, Mimpur Lane, (near 
Dr. Mahendia L'll Sircai’s house) Sankau- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


FOR SALE 

Price Two an nos, Postage one tutu , 

SPEECHES 

ON Tine 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

del 1 ve led by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill m Council, 
II. E. the Viceroy, on the samedav, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th Match, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rio Bahadur Kiishnaji Laksli- 
man Nulkar, c I.K., 

The Hon’ble P. P. Hutchins, 

Ills Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Local Govtu mnents 
on the Administration of theA:t. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Managei, Pets and A'ayyef , 

l, Uckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Stieet, 
Calcutta. 

TIIE AGE OF CONSENT HILL. 

fill IE following publications by the Calcutta 
-L Committee in suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had fiom the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their oftire, No. 1 >, Wellington 
Square, at No. i, Urkoor Dutt’s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Ba/ar Street. 

1. Oil the Legislation of the Rishis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. i he Memorial to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo 
rial. Half anna. 

4. The Ooidoo translation of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Vyavada by Pandit 
Ramnath Taikaratna (of Santipore), author of 
I'asudeb Pijya (a Sanskrit epic.) and Pandit 
attached to the Astatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

f>. Abstract of the Vyavastn in English 
with notes by Nyalankar Nilmani Mookerjee, 
M.A., ILL., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, and a preface by the President of tlr 
Committee. Half anna. 




THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMKANY, “ i.iMrn.n." 

( Incorporated under Act VI of iSS?.) 

— ....... 4 

OBJECTS. — The mam objects of the Com 
pany aie (1 ) the .erection and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heaitof the town, and in 
the best modern style of t comfoii, elegance, 
comnleteness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Dtama, and all the Fine Ails connected 
with it, and the encouragement of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tas.*ful and correct 
presentation of the choicest works of the age 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the punting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to fmther the mteiests "f 
the Company m any regatd, and. geneially, the 
sale of all books and stationery, &c. 

CAPITAL. — Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIVIDEND — From the very nature of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account lieie of our probable income 
and expenditure in the fiitme, Imt vve can un- 
hesitatingly promise out subset ibeis as high an 
average dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint -Stock Company, Limited, m Calcutta. 

INTEREST. — Purchasers of shares in our 
Company, paying for them in full on or before 
the tii st of March next, shall he entitled to 
receive interest on the* amount of theii shares 
until the Thcatie is in exact working otdei 
The imeiest will mil from the date of such 
pm chase. 

BONUS. —They shall also get bonu r in the 
shape of certain fiee tickets of admission to 
the Theatre (particulars about which will, here- 
after, he supplied on application). Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of priority 
in pun base and payment. 

DIRECTORS. — Di. Sambhu Chinnier 
Mookeijee (Chan man), Principal Kiishnakamd 
Bhattac haryya, Balm Haralal Ray (late Head 
master, Hindu S< hool), Kumar Nityananda 
Singlia, Balm Nilainhai Mookerjee, M.A., ML, 
late of (’ ishmeie, ami four others 
BANKERS. — The New Oriental Bank Cm- 
poi aiion, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY -Balm Kedar 

Nath Bose, II A. 

RE(HSTKREI) OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY. 1 10, College Stieet, Calcutta. • 


Full details in the Pinsprvtus, winch run 
tains letters of sympathy and support fiom 
the most eminent personages m the land The 
billowing, among mhris, ,ue 0111 pnu< ipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mahaiaja Joiindio Mohiin Tagore, 

„ N 11 endr 1 Kt ishna, 

,, Dm giii liar an Law, 

Sir R imes C.liaiul 1 a Mura. * 

Justice Chandia M idlmb Ghosh, 

„ ( > m mi is B mei ji, 

I Ion l)le Di. R 1- hheliai 1 Ghosh, 

B tin 1 II ‘ in Chandia 1 ! meijee, Senior Go 
vei nmnit PI'* ubu, 1 1 ig li Com t, 

R ty J igad inand 1 Monkeij.*e R ihadm, 

B dm Cliandi 1 N »lh Bo e,M \ j; 1. ? 

,, Pi it ma (’li. nidi a ( ihoslia, 

R dnudta N air Tagoie, Ehj , 

ILdm K n 11 j 1 J ’> 1 hail .Mallilc, nf Posia, 

B dm ( h and 1 Lai Singh r, late President, 
N ition.d Ch mdier of Couinn-ne, Banker, 
Ray Yotmdia Null (Hi indium, of the Miinsm 
family, Tak», M A , I: l. . 

Dr. Tr.ulokya Null Mitra, |‘lei'b*r, Hgh 
Court, Chaiim in, SnianipiT? M mu. rpality, 
l’» nm Cliandi i hi-. (iho-.it, m a j , ill , 

( )ffi( lating S'il>-DivMsional Offnm, Smampm, 
ILibu j ubi Lai Mallik, of Palhui lagluLi' 
Z'Miniidai , 

Kumar Radhapr isad R ty, of posta 
Dr. Nd Katan S.iiImi, (m \ , M d , tkr.) s 
R»V Bai.kim Chandra Chatteiji Bahadiu, 
Balm Akka) a Channia Satkai, Poet and 
Publnisi, 

Babu Ram jiiKilh Ghosh, of J’athm iagliaiti. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashie.r fot the above Company. 
Security Rs. 2,500. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld- 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

PBI0E IRS- ©-8- 



11 IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF:’ 

All who safer tind sure relief from 

k"‘* 77 " 1 N 



8 8 


A strong affiliate Keyless open-face Watch 
hi nickel silver case. 

Runs 30 Homs with one winding short wind. 
Ululated to a minute a nionih. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from outside, ft has a icwelled visible 
1 ompact escapement. Can be tepaued by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spnn<r case. 

j )0 . Do. Ladies’ Wiist Watch. Price... 

Dn. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
pi event vanation in ext.emes of tern* 

, perature. 1*1 ice ... ••• ! 3 0 

l)o. Hunter do. ... 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albeit Chains, standing 

acid. Of all I’.itierns ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ••• 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... j 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to everv kind 
of i c pairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bnny including, as wo alwavs employ a staff nl 
the most skilful woikmen fm our jobbing dept , 
our charges ate based upon the veiy lowest 
i .tlcuIrfiVins. 

V. K. M 01 TRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbuiy Watch Depot., 

37 i Musjidbat i-stieet, Calcutta. 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after yeats of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, HRONCHITIS, 
LUMP. AGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
S TRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in avoiding instantaneous 
relief m 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost ton icmarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve yon. 

In Smc-tluoat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oiiental Halm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in the'ir practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. Hy its intrinsic viitue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever before attained. 

SM in Boltin at / Re. cadi. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the wot Id. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrcet & Co., | 
R, Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the vatious shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable in the Indian climate. 

They are peifeetly haimless, nun-poisonous, 
and non-irritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and ulccts. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the rich and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they are alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles, typhus and typhoid fevers. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes .and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, yout drains inodorous, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, rind 
evety other part of a house. 

Agents.— DYCE, NICOL & CO., 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless y sjiort winding nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dialjewelled y and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheaoness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MunsiflTs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch- maker valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
s'iys Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myah of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says - 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLEEY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils. Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
p.iii), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Hi ooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
pi aids, t&r., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says A 
Get man valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 


WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND TIIE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations from 
Reis fr* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Yarma, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Polities, IJtaaturc. and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Veaiiv ... in advance ••• Ks. 12 

Half-yearly ... ' ••• •* 7 

Quarterly ... »• „ 4 

Monthly ... ?- ... Re. 1 8 

Single or sample Cop\,, ... u °‘® 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aavcrusements(three columns 10 tne page and 
102 lines to the column , are charged by tne 
space taken up, at the me of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lowest charge for any ao 
verusement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur. 
r ences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 3 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 30 per cent- 
will he charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 1 annas a month or 
Ks. j, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “Tne Manager,’* and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor” of “Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

OFFICE : /, Vckoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington 
'i Street, Calcutta . 


'printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mum 


Ull Ghose N TNE SEE PRESS, No. /, Vckoor Dutts Lane, Calcutta. 
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CO N T E M PQ R A R Y POE T R Y. 

EGYPT. 


“ Dinan/i a me non fur cose cir.ite, 
Se non eterne, eel 10 etcino dmo.” 


On the deep rock of ages have I set 
My everlasting pyramid, and look round 
From its great throne on oceans without bound ; 
Time shoreless, shifting sands, and i calms as yet 
Growing to bring. Of all here who met- • 

1 eisian, Gieek, Roman, Arab- -who hath stood ? 
All, all have dnfted ornvaid by my base, 

And here I hold amidst their suige my place \ 
Uefme me things were not, or such as tould 
End me like me, eternal. The broad Nile, 
VmitiK as the day it leaped to life, and made 
Life wheresoe'er it moved- the godlike sky, 
Star-wi itten book unfathomable— the pile 
Of mountain- walls aiound— these shall not fade. 
They were- and are— and shall be !— shut/ / ' 

l HAVE FOUND A VEIN OF GOLD 
11V MRs. (/. w. hF.NNISON. 

I HAVE found a vein of gold, 

By the valley gieen and old ; 

Whcie the stummr smilelh ever, 

And the flown et dieth never ; 

Where the sun is flinging glistening 
Mantles on the lull-tops, listening 
Late I stood, 

By the rustling, delicate fountain, 

Weeping fiotn the gray old mountam 
Tears of blood, 

As the red lays tinged their glowing 
Diops, adowm the rough locks flowing; 

So, while*listenmg 
There, I Vmnd a vein of gold. 

Not in eat th’s deep bosom sleeping, 

Uhrnugh her sluggish arteries rieepmg, 

In her heart its tapers burning, 

In her gloom its c harms nun rung ; 

Not with knife, and spade, and ladle, 

Not with miner’s pick and cradle, 

Did I find this treasure golden, 

13 y the valley green and olden. 

In a simple cottage maiden, 

With a soft fleeced lambkin laden, 

And bare feet 

Gleaming on the carpet glossy, 

With the fresh young grass — her flossy 


Dante. 


Yellow mills, by zephyrs lifted, 

Shone like sp.uklmg amhet, drifted 
Kiom the Baltic, on its snow-white 
Ranks, that glitter by the moonlight. 

In that sweet, 

Gentle, loving, happy creatine, 

Angel like m form and feature, 

I have found a vein of gold. 

I h rough hei eyes my soul went glancing, 
While the fimged spntes vveie dancing, 
Brightly beaming ; 

Many a nook I scare bed, till 'minded 
They who dare the sun aie blinded 
By his gleaming. 

Q ! a heart, so urh in holy 
Love and sweet devotion, lowly 
As a little 1 Inld, that met 
My spun eyes ! could I forget 
Its gentle i h.u ms i 

No ! I sought, and soon I brought her 
lo my home beside the water, 

And my aims 

Daily clasp that guileless creature, 
Angel-like in forms and feature. 

Still, w hen old, 

Dimmed by soirow, or utikindness, 

Mute with gnef, 01 touched with blindness, 
She shall be my vein of gold. 


News and Our Comments. 


MRS. Gmmvood’s expc lienees of Manipur have been published in 
.book form under the title of “Three years in ManiporV.” Sim 
| pnurlt.rys the character of the unfoi lunate Juhaiaj # Tikendrajit very 
J favorably. The hook is m us second edition, the first being bespoken 
j before publication. 

L 

'THE last of the Wateiloo British officers— Lieutenant-Colonel William 
j Hewelt— -has passed away. He was bom on July 2 , 1705, and was a 
; son of General Sir George Hewett, a former Commander-in-Chief in 
| India. He served at Waterloo as junior Captain of the, 3rd battalion 
| 14 Foot. He married, in 1828, Sarah, daughter of flit' late General 
1 Sir James Duff, of Funtmgton House, Sussex. 

j ♦ 

• • 

! The Emperor William m us a new face.- The Empress never liked 
, his beard and lie, on <> 1 »b«*i 2 2, tier birthday, congratulated her 
! without that facial append me Tim removal of the imperial beard 
ha^. also given peace to Her Majesty’s Judges by saving them tlm 
trouble of deciding a 1 me po,,it of >uv. A maker of busts bad re- 
ceived orders for a ihousmd likenesses of Hi% Majesty, when the 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible, as the safest and i(iost convenient 
medium , particularly as A cusuns acknowledgment through the Department. No othe( receipt will be 
given a?r t 'her being unnecessary , and likely to cause coa tsion 
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Emperor had not grown .any beard. When ready, the delivery of 
the busts was refused, because they did not represent the emperor. 
The matter went into court, but there was no need for the order of 
the Judge, for Jhe original had himself settled the quesliion by becom- 
ing heat dirts again. It is fur tiler said that the beard never suited 
the martial physiognomy of the emperor. , 

• 

• • 

Mr. Gladstone is not alone given to tree-felling. The present Czar, 
says a writer in Piuadilly , takes daily a vast amount of violent 
open-air exeguse ; when at home he not only walks, hut wheels heavy 
hattows full of stones, chops wood, or romps boisterously with his 
family. 

* 

* * 

SOME of the rich merchants of Moscow petitioned the Czar for per- 
mission to organise a society for the relief of distress caused by the 
famine now laging in his dominion. The Minister of the Interior 
has not only tefused his sanction, but is said to have also declared 
that persons visiting the famine stricken districts with the object of 
administei mg relief to the sufferers would be arrested. Without 
further explanation, the lcpoit seems incredible. 

* 

* * 

A in i'KKK af the Czar forbids the singing or playing of the “ Marseil- 
laise ’ at all clubs, restaurants, and places of amusement. 

# 

• * 

.Serious anii-Jewish riots arc reported from the Russian province of 
Trhetmgoflf. The houses and shops belonging to the Jews in the town 
of Staradoub were pillaged and destroyed by (lie. The persecution 
of the “children of Israel,” has given a rude shock to the belief that 
in tht* dominion of the Czar all classes of his subjects leceivo equal 
treatment. 


On the principle that one must never prophecy until he knows, it is now 
being assented that General Boulanger had some of the most important 
incidents of his life foretold by a Madame Remal, an adept in palmistry. 
At the time when be was minister of war, the lady, after examining the 
lines in his palms, is repotted to have said “ You ate in an unhoped 
lor situation; but you will not keep it. A fall rs awaiting you shortly. But 
do not despair. Baler on you will attain an even higher position. The 
lines of your hand indicate that you will almost reach a throne” Being 
informed subsequently that it was Geneial Boulanger to whom she 
had made these piedictions, she leplied, “ah,” “m that case lam 
glad that I did not tell him all. It is written in his hand that he 
•ail l die a violent death.” The prediction, it is said, was quoted 
at the time in the T'tgai 0. But the date or number of the issue is 
not given. 

4*4 

TlIFY have discoveted the birth certificate of Mine. Sarah Bernhardt. 
She is not a native of Havre, as she herself supposes, but a Parisienne 
of tlie Latin Quarter. She was born in 1844, of a Berlin Jewess, a 
snuggling milliner m the Rue cle l'Kcole de Mcdecine, in an old and 
dilapidated house. She w is educated at a convent at Versailles, at the 
cost of M. Meies, r» he financier. 


The Times writes 

“A feinaikable galheiing took place at St. Ives, Hunts, on Oct. 27, 
in lire foi mot the flist public meeting held in England or Scotland 
since 174^ in furtherance of the Stuart cause. The Legitimist Jacobite 
League sent several speakers fiom the central executive in London, 
. 1 ml these gentlemen addressed a laigc and fairly orderly meeting in 
the Conn Exchange. The Rev. R. C. Fillingham spoke on the effects 
nf the revolution of if >88, and the Hon. Small Eiskme on the repeal 
of the union between England and Sc.oUaml. Other speakers contend- 
ed that the eluert succession to the Throne of England belonged to 
t he House of Stnait. A resolution in favour of the Jacobite movement 
having been pioposed, the chairman of the St. Ives School Board 
moved an amendment tf> the cftect that the audience were in favour of 
the mainienalice of the present dynasty, and he elicited hearty cheers 
by remarking that it was owing to the magnanimity of her Majesty 
that the gentlemen on the platfoim had been allowed to hold sccli a 
meeting. The Mayor of St. Ives seconded the amendment, which 
was carried amid great enthusiasm.” 

• 

• • 

Mr Gladstone will leave England about the middle of December, 
and pass the winter months in the Riviera. 

* 

0 * * 

Reuter announces tjiat Mrs. Besqnt’s medical advisers have forbidden 
her contemplated visit to India. We may assure her that our country- 
men will not be in sackcloth and ashes for the disappointment. We 


have had enough of indigenous prophets and prophetesses to he too 
eager for the addition of a foreign element to our already overcrowded 
pantheon. 

**# 

IN the Magazine of Art , Mr. Thomas Woolner, R. A., thus illustrates 
the value of drawing. Mr. Nasmyth, of steam-hammer fame, 

“ was travelling in Norway, and one day in a wild out-of-the-way 
place leached an inn, very hungry, but unable to make the hostess 
understand h« wants by anything he could say. lie was considerably 
perplexed, till he happily thought of his pencil. He then carefully 
drew a dish in perspective, with steam rising from it ; beside this he 
diew a plate with a knife and fork, and on the other side of the dish 
a bottle and* a wine-glass. When lie had completed this diagram of 
Ins wants, the face of the hostess biightened, and she at once left him 
to execute his design. He then went for a sti oil, and on returning 
found the picture complete. There was the bottle, with wine-glass 
beside it, the plate, knife and folk, and the dish coveted. So soon as 
he sat down, mine hostess lifted the cover, displaying a fine hot fowl 
that sent forth a cloud of steam, and this was the finishing touch given 
to the Norwegian design of the great Nasmyth.” 

The Norwegian hostess completed what the gieat Nasmyth had de- 
signed. She was no ordinary woman who could fully understand a 
pencil drawing. 


Lord Lansdowne’s visit to Butina at the end of January next is 
postponed sine die. 

• * 

Nor only Sir Auckland Colvin, but the Governor of Madras also, is 
expected to visit Calcutta about the end of this month. Lord YVenlock 
has already started on his journey. He will, after visiting Ganjam 
and Vizigapatam en route % embatk for Calcutta at Gopalpore, on the 
25th instant. 

* • 

• * 

Cashmere is to he penetrated with railroads before long. The Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Government of India, lately made a rough 
survey of the tract between Jummoo and Srinagar with a view to as 
certain the feasibility of a railway by the direct route. It is now be- 
lieved that Mr. Hell has decided in favour of the route vid Abbottabad. 
* 

TWELVE HUNDRED ponies have been collected at Srinagar for trans- 
posing grain to Gilgit. 

**4 

Sr. Mary’s Church, Fort St. George, which lately celebrated its 211th 
anniversary, is peihaps the oldest church built by the English in India. 


Mr. White, Director of Public Instruction, N. W.-P. and Oudh, pro 
ceeds home on fm lough in March next. Mr. W. N. Coulllower of the 
Muir College is likely to succeed to the vacancy. Mi. Boutfluwer is a 
clever mathematician and a thorough gentleman. 

*% 

At the Indian Medical Service Examination to be held in London m 
February next, sixteen appointments as Suigeons in the Indian Medical 
Service will be thrown open to competition. 

• • 

A NEW Nanuk in the person of a Moulavi preaching at Ludiana, is said 
to be winning the admiration not only of his co-religionists but of all 
classes including Hindus and Christians. 

* 

4 * 

Wf have it on the authority of the Pioneer , that a reduction of the 
rates at which inland telegrams are charged at present, is one of the 
possibilities of the near future. 

f # 

CANDID U’ES for appointment as Deputy Collectors and Sub-Deputy 
Collectors are required to for ward, with their applications for permis- 
sion to appear at the Subordinate Executive Service Examinations, 
statements showing the landed ptopeity owned by them in these pro- 
vinces, or m which they may have any interest, or which may be held 
by, and managed by, their wives or by other members of their families 
living with, and in any way dependent on, them. Such a statement 
must show 

1. The district in which the property is situated. 

2. The nature of property and extent of interest held. 

3 Whether held in his own name or in the name of another, or by 
his wife. 

4. How acquired (inheritance or purchase). 

5. If held under superior landlord, his name and place of residence 
with district. 

6. Annual value. 
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ArCOkDINr. to the RdTUust pie.tcher wim recently lectuied in this 
to'V'h ancestors of the Grand Lunas of Thibet vveie Bengalis. 

•V 

* > 

A VERY small part of the opium that is produced in this country, is 
c oosimied locally. I he total aiea winter tne poppy ci op m the P.una 
and Bennies Agencies, is about 15 ucs of Mgahs, and jhe average out- 
turn of opium m Behar and Benares, is about a lac of mauinU, out of 
which only 2,500 is consumed in India. The total outturn of opium 
in this count 1 y is about one lac and fifty thousand inaunds 

• 

THE Chief Justice of Madias, while passing sentence on Seigcant 
McNamara, convicted of having caused the death of a shoe maker, 
addressed the pusonei as follows : - 

“ You have been convicted on the clearest evidence of grievously 
hutting an uufoi lunate chuiklcr who did you no liar m. lie came to 
y out compound to i I, tun a small debt, ami instead of paying the debt, 
your wife abused him, and you committed a veiy biutal and cowardly 
assault, beating him with yom hands while he was on the gioimd, and 
kicking him wheie none bin a cowaid would kn k t in hi. Your de- 
fence at the fii st ti lal was a vv irked defence. You allowed your wife 
to go into the u itwess-bo\ ami tommil miblu-jhing prijui) ; you allowed 
yotu comirides in the Ordnance l.ines to come 111 and cmleavoui to 
deceive the muit ami juiy, ami they p.ntialiy sm reeded. In the 
second tnal, Conductor Smith gave evidence w hn 11, if any more evi 
dent e was wanted, coin lu-uvely showed the violence you used You 
and men in your position must be taught you have m> light to stnke 
the lowest native m tin, country. He is just as much a subject of the 
( hieen as you, ami just as much entitled to the pioteciion of the law. 
1 have consideied the sentence I am about to pass on you. It is a 
severe one, and will, I hope, be a lesson to otheis. The sentence is 
that you be rigoiously impiisoned for thiee years.” 

. * * 

ItABU Mohendia Nath Chitteijea, Pleader, ami editor ami piopnetoi 
of the defunct Eastern llctald of Mliow, who, by a gioss perversion 
ot tlie ciinim.il law ami piocedure, was, 111 Apnl last, sentenced to 
nine months’ impusonmcnt and a fine of Rs. 1,500, foi publishing 
ai tides defamatoiy of Captain Noimun 1 * tanks, English Sciict.uy 10 
the Mahai. sja llolkai, has been, bel'oie the expiration of ihe full 
let in ot his mcaicei ation, leleased liomjail by older of the \'k eioy. 
It is much to be legicltecl that Viceieg.il mri*y could not step 
m earlier to give mine effectual lelief to the unf mini ite Yakeei ami 
publicist wno n.is, wo feai, been simply milled by Ccutial Indian 
justice. 

» 

m # 

A i, ay Loth.mo hailing fiom Smgapoie had lately .« narrow escape 
1 1 1. 1 1 1 the uutches of 1 1 vv — tor loving loo much and not wisely, 
urn hem, Mi. Gibbes, is a membet of the colonial civil service, who 
tv. tiled nmisMt of the leave giauted him by his C,ovennneul in so- 
j„ ulil i„g foi neatly a year at Olacamund, which had some mysteiious 
nti iciiou for* him. For aught we know of him, his cliaiat ter and 
abilities us an official may be of a vety high uidei. But with the 
hi, tmy that we have of his recent campaign, it is impossible to give 
mm any credit for being either a lngh-mimled gentleman or a veteran 
stiatigist m the game of love-making. Without any pielimmaiy smvey 
of the giound lie was ventming upon, without any rcconnoitt nig, 
he supposed that he could, with merely the effusions of his poetic 
*gemus, cany the heart of his lady-love by storm But the lady whom 
Mi. biubes sought to immortalise, could not appieeiale the value 
of his gibberish. On the contrary, she resented his effrontery 
and for Ins folly had him dragged bcfoie the local magistracy on a 
chuigc under section 509 of the Indian Penal Code. Mi. Gibbes 
could not deny that the verses by which he gave offence to the 
complainant and the address on the envelope were written with 
Ins own hand. With the confidence that he uppuieutly had in his 
genius, he did not contemplate the possibility of Ins di,comfiture, 

committed himself in black and white in a manner that left him no 

loophole for escape. He had in fact m> defence whatever. But Ins 
own resources or those of his advisers did not fail altogether to make 
out an explanation. His case was that be did not send the ob- 
noxious lines to the complainant, but gave them to Mrs. Morgan, 
the heroine of the matrimonial suit of R»»s v. Morgan. The 
lameness of the defence was apparent on the face of it ; hut tne 
Court was lenient enough to believe his stmy, and let him off srot- 
fiee. Nevertheless, it may be hoped that the lesson he has got by the 
exposure and by bis nanow escape from punishment as a criminal, 
will serve to make him a;wiser, if uo^ a better, man in the future. 


The piiests of the temple dedicated to Mahadeo at Sonepoie cleared 
over two lacs of rupees at the last full mooi^. 

» • 

Dr. Bihaclmjee has returned to Bombay. During his buef sojourn 

in England, he did yeoman’s service in the cause of Indian mill 

owners and mill hands. He won the ear of the Times , and seems to 
• • » 
have “shut up ” completely Mr Holt Hallett. 

* * 

* * ■ 

The Municipal Commissioners have determined not to allow adulterat- 
ed ghee to he sold m their maik»M. The owneis of puvate m.ukels 
in the* town ought not to be behindhand. 

■v 

-V * 

I r i, said that ( iovet nnmnt has decided in favor of the use of 
Roman chaiacter for Ka'thi m all dm iiiiumiu prepaied by public 
servants m Behai. We enter tam grave doubts as to this inno- 
vation being within the range of fii.utical politics. A moie feasible 
plan cei tamly would be to insist upon the veinacu'nr clerks to wiite 
evei y thing in a dear legible hand. 'Phis was the pi. m whuh the late 
Mi. Justice Louis Jackson, while Distnct Judge at Ki.shnaghur, en- 
forced on his amlii with very lem. likable success. 

• 

% • 

On Sunday last, the S. S. Pilot arrived in putt from Balasore having 
on board as passengers 0 out of 9 of the crew of a country vessel 
which, on her voyage fiom the Maldives to Calcutta, was caught 
by the cyclone on the 51I1 November, west of Shoitl’s Island. 

She was swamped near the mouth of the Mynpote liver. Three 
of the crew hud pteviotisly been washed oft the deck and drown- 
ed. The remaining si\ dung on to planks and wreckage, and managed 
theicby to teach the shoie. They walked theme to Balasoic vvhcio 

some native men hunts paid for then passage to Calcutta. 

♦ 

• * 

There is Still no news of the Coh'ivoh. 

Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our. Own News. 

Sir Michael Hicks Bern h, in a speech at Bristol last week, hinted that 
the picscut Parliament was not lilwdy lobe di, solved before the cx- 
pn.ition of its foil tei 111 in CDv The ussin nice vvas baldly needed, 
either by friends or by foes. Pheie nevei was any gi ound for eiltei - 
taming the least appi ehension that Lord Salisbury would risk Ins 
present position on tin* i h »u< e of being relumed to power again. * 
The premier legn.mi of Kngl iml is certainly shiewd enough to per- 
ceive that the result of a gtono.d election, while the (Land Old Man 
is living, may not nec h ;sai ily lx* in In, favor. The giant leader of the 
Opposition is in Ins eighty- fit *1 yeat. In the natural course of human 
affms, he may lu* 1 conned fiom this world any clay by the hand of 
dcttli. The lougM that the piesent mnristiy can, by holding cm, post- 
pone the m*\t contest for power between the rival parties, the greater 
is their c ham e of an easy victoiy. 

I'RM’AR v ito.ns are lv*ing made for a gathering of our Congiess politicals 
in London 111 the early summer of 1S9J. A reception committee has 
alie.nly been foi mud, for tin* purpose of laising funds to meet the 
necessai y expenses. Phe meeting will biiug to the front some medux u; 
men at home who aie acting as vvire-pullei s. Backed by India, they 
maybe able to serine a mmI in Parliament, or even a position in 
the cabinet. But this coimtiy can ill afford the waste of energy 
and capital which the London Congress will involve. The late “un- 
crowned king of Ireland, 11 wiili all his power and influence in Parliu 
merit, c ould do nothing to secure Home rule for his courftry. Kven 
the (Laud Old Man’s powerful advocacy and support have not yet been 
able to achieve any practic al result. If our Muzzinis and Gar ibaldis 
can secure political privileges by begging or by clamouring or by long 
harangues, it would be quite a novel phenomenon in the history of ihe 
human race. 

We do not mean to say that we condernn % the aspirations of the Con 
<f 1 ess in toto. What we disapprove of, m the most unqualified Mims, 1. 
its modus opetandi. Our firm convict is that it is pursuing an e * 
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sentially wrong course, and that it is hound to be a failure. If they 
are open to advice, we would ask the Congress leaders to study 
carefully the science of political economy and the statistics of India’s 
foieign commerce. If they can give that impetus to the manufac- 
turing indu'itiies of the country which it sadly needs, everything else, 
including perhaps #»ven higher political privileges than those claimed 
by the l.ulirals of the Congress, would come as a matter of course. 

AT ftie nrxt general election, Mr. A. O. Hume, of the Indian Con- 
gress, will be in the running for the honor of an M. P. We do 
not know whether any English constituency has yet taken any fancy 
for him. It is said that he intends to offer himself to Dulwich, a 
borough in the suburbs of London. Hut we are told that Dulwich is 
in the possession of a conservative wuird, having a much longer 
purse than the conjuierof the Indian Congress. 

To os K who dcplme the depression of our manufacturing industries 
under Hi uish 1 ule, m ly take heait now. The Pioneer itself has pi o- 
nounred a strong condemnation of the practice of procuring from 
England materials fm public works which can be supplied as well in 
India. Our Allahabad contcmporaiy lays special stress on the con- 
tinuance of importing railway plant from England, and the shabby 
ncatment given to local it on foundciies. The Pioneer justly 
observes : - 

“ It may be said at once that the various pretexts alleged by the 
Government for not granting a fair field to the Indian industry would 
d***pr\'f to he stigmatised as purely hypoci ideal, if it weie not that 
eveiyone knows that the Government of India is not a free agent in 
the maitm, and that these aie the fenced excuses of one who has to 
say something. ’’ 

However humiliating this apology may he to our rulers here, it is 
uevei theless an undeniable f.ict that the Indian Government, being 
subordinate to the Home Government, is altogether powerless, when 
Her M ijesly’s ministers sari dice the interest of her Indian Em- 
pire for party purposes. Put the competition of German commerce 
has now at lived at a stage which makes it clear enough that the Eng- 
lish cotton spinners, iinn manufacturers, and salt merchants cannot 
long continue in the enjoyment of the undue advantage which they 
have hitherto taken of India’s dependent position. And we may now 
look forward to the possibility of English capitalists themselves setting 
up coton mills and iron founder irs in India, and taking an active 
interest in encouraging focal industries, instead of bringing about their 
min. The purchase of the Chinsuinli banatksby Manchester mer- 
1 hauls is a good sign. The sentiments expired ny Sir Charles Elliott 
in his recent Resolution on the administration of the Salt depai tment, 
incline us also to be hopeful. 

« 

Till*: system of trade statistics obtaining in lliifish India has been 
described as follows 

“ The valuations are based for imports on the hills of entry, and for 
exports on the shipping bills, which every imponer and exporter must 
put in when lauding or shipping goods. These documents aie pie- 

ribed by the Sea Customs Act VIII of I1S7X, section 29 of which 
lequues that the quantity and value of gonus shall bn truly declared ; 
rhe talue being, ighiier section 30 of the Act, the wholesale value at 
the place of import or export, less tiade disiounl. These declarations 
aie subject to scrutiny in all cases, whet her the goods are dutiable or 
not, and the Collector of Customs lias the power to examine any goods 
at any time, and call for invoices or other documents wheie he doubts 
the accuracy of declarations. Impoiters and expoiteis are liable to 
penalties for false declarations, whether the goods aie dutiable or not.” 

The recommendations of the English Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the Compilation of Import and Export Statistics in the 
Colonies, are 

“ IMPORTS. I. Imports should be valued as they lie in the port of entry. 
--Tins method not only lias the advantage of bringing the Colonial 
practice into confonnity with that of Gieat Britain, India, and most 
foreign couutnes but it is also the most ronect. For the cost of a 
commodity to its ccMsumcr (represented in tins case by the importing 
< ountry) isi for the most pait, ultimately measureable hy the labour 
expended ufion it before it reaches the consumers hands, and there 
ran be no justification for arbitiauly excluding from the calculation 
that part of the labour which has been expended on the sea transit. 

II. The value at the port of entry will be made up of the following 
items : — 

(a) Invoice vahte, less trade discounts where these are allowed ; 

(b) ft eight ; 

( t ) Insurance ; 

(d) Value oj packages. 

III . The value should be obtained from a declaration of the consignee , 
winch it should be obligatory on him to furnish in each instance. 

It will be seen fimn Append*? E that in most foreign countiies the 
values are calculated fiont average prices fixed officially once a year ; 


and prior to 1871 the system of computed values was followed in the 
British Custom House. The relative accuracy of the two methods 
has been warmly debated, but we are of opinion that the principle we 
advocate is the better for two reasons. In the first place, if the declara- 
tion is correctly made in each instance, it is evident that the totals 
must be accurate ; and in the second place, where there are fluctuations 
in prices, the official value is always behind the true value, prices 
being under-estimated in a rising market and over-estimated in a 
falling one. Nor do these opposing sources of error necessarily 
balance themselves in a given penod of time, for the experience of th e 
Iii itisli Custom House, in the cases refened to below in section IV, 
where it is necessary to use computed values, has shown that very 
considerable errors may arise in this way. 

Under this system the coi rectness of the returns will be dependent 
on the at citacy of the declarations, which is to be secured in two 
ways : (a) by a Customs check, and (b) by a penalty on the consignee 
for making an incorrect declaration — 

(a) The Customs officials in abstracting the entries into their books 

will, from the experience they thus gain as to the normal 
pi ices of commodities, be able to detect at once any depai- 
lure fiom cm rent values. They should queiy such cases 
and icfer them to the head of the department, who would 
then call on the impoi ter for an explanation to be accom- 
panied, if necessary, by production of the invoice. 

(b) If the explanation is unsatisfactory, as showing either wilful 

carelessness or an intent to deceive on the part of the im- 
potter, the latter should be punishable by fine.” 

For the law for enforcing regulations by fine, the Committee recom- 
mend 39 and 40 Viet., C. 36, secs. 64, 65 and 72 ; 44 and 45. Vic., C 
12, sec. 1 1, and 39 and 40, Viet., C. 36, sec. 209, as the model for Colo- 
nial legislation. They lay special sttess on sec. 209 for waiver of 
proceedings, and rcmaik : - 

“The power given to the Customs authorities to waive penalties on 
terms, in other words to impose mitigated penalties, is of special value. 
It avoids the cumbrous piocedme of suing for penalties before a Magis- 
trate, and the offender will geneially be very glad to escape with the 
mitigated penalty. In pi .11 Lieu it will be found that .1 fine of 5s., or it. 
in bad cases, will usually be quite sufficient to secuic collect ictuins, 
if regulaily inflicted; while in grave cases the full penally would be 
sued for in the Courts. It should he understood, however, that the 
onject is to secure accuracy and not to luiass tinders, and that each 
recommendation for a fine must be submitted to the head of the 
Customs Department and appioved by him befme being acted on. 
Moreover, it not uncommonly happens that the imponer, with every 
desire to afford information, lias not the requisite pni ticulais at the 
moment of landing the goods; and this case will he met by the 
permission given in section 64 of the Act of 1876 to amend the entry 
within 14 days without fine.” 

So far as regards Imports ; for Exports, the recommendation i« 
that — 

“ VI. The. value of the goods shown in the slop’s manifest should he 
ascertained from the declaration of the exporter, to be supported, 
when leqmied, hy production of the invoice ; and penalties should l>e 
imposed tor inconect declaration exactly as in the case of imports.” 


Mr. Foibes Mitchell, an advocate of Eui asiun interests, has recently 
tin own out certain suggestions which, if the necessary capital weie 
foithcommg for being given effect to, might benefit not only ihc 
paiticular section of the community, but the countiy generally. Mi, 
Mitchell’s sympathies being confined to a particular class, lie is natur- 
ally veiy bitter towards the other sections of the native population 
which are numerically far more important than the comparatively 
small class whose pall on he has constituted himself. But we 
nevertheless heatuly concur with him in the views expressed in the 
following passage : — , 

“ India po^st'sses many natural advantages for industrial enterprise 
* * My (urn opinion is mat the salvation of the Anglo-Indian and 

Eutasiau pool must be worked out tmough a special system of indus- 
liial workshops and facloncs.” 

THE last decade of the nineteenth ceutniy is preeminently a period of 
congresses and conferences. Not the least of these is the folklore coir 
gress recently held in England, under the presidency of Mr. Andrew 
Lang. Many and vaned are the superstitions which serve to terrorise 
men and women, or keep them now and 1 heir in fools’ paradise. The 
Englishmen who come out here may laugh at the Hindus’ belief 
111 astrology and palmistry. But in their native land they have super- 
stitions quite as bad as those that prevail in this country. Theie are 
very few among their untravelled and uneducated countrymen who 
like to sit down thirteen to table, or to spill salt, or to walk 
under a ladder, or to break a looking glass, or to receive a present 
of a knife. Some of their superstitions are quite identical with ouis 
as the following lines shew ; — 

Hadst thou been kille’d, when first thou didst presume, 

Thou hadst not liv’d to ki.’l a son of mine. 
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And thus I prophesy,— that many a thousand, 

Wh.ch now mistrust no parcel of my fear, 

And many an old man's sigh, and many a widow’s, 

And many an orphan's water-standing eye,— 

Men for their sons’, wives for their husbands’ fate, 

And orphans for their parents’ timeless death,— 

^hall rue the hour that ever thou wast born. 

The owl shriek’d at thy birth, -an evil sign ; . 

The night-crow cried, aboding luckless time ; 

1 I)ogs howl ’ d t and hideous tempest shook down trees • 

The raven rook’d her on the chimney’s top, * 

And chattering pies in dismal discords sung. 

T’hy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And yet brought forth less than a molhei’s’hope ; 

1 To wit, 

An indigested and defnrmdd lump, 

Nut like the fruit of such a goodly tree. 

reeth hadst thou in thy head when thou wast born, 

To signify, thou cam’st to bite the woild. 

_ l 

ON the 7th of November last, died at Lucknow Nawab Akhlar 
Mahal Rounuck Ara Begum Sahibah, the younger of the only two 
married Queens of the late King of Oudh, Wajid Ali Shah, and the 
third daughter of the late Ptime Minister of Lucknow, Nawab Ali 
Nuckee Khan, It is a striking circumstance that this Pimcess having 
accompanied her loyal husband from Lucknow to Calcutta in 1856" 
and passed the greater part ot her l,f e at Gaiden Reach without 
leaviug it even for a day— should have revisited the city of her biith to 
breathe her last there and to be buried in the faintly giave-yard of her 
Ltiheis, at Tuliseengunge. 

The elder Queen uf Oudh, Nawab Khas Mahal Sahibah (who is 
still alive) had been married to her husband, when he was heir- 
apparent ; but Akhlar Mahal was mamed when Wajid All Shall 
was on the throne mall his gloiy and royalty. 1‘he wedding was 
celebrated with gieat splendour and mag u (licence in the nmlbt of 
unlimited festivities and rejoicings, throughout Lucknow, and her 
dower was fixed by her loyal lord at rupees one croie and twenty-five 
lacs. In a book composed by the king, uiiimg his mcniceiation in 
Tort William, he has lavished great piaise upon Nawab Aklitar 
Mahal, as the most handsome lady in his Haiem. 

This lady gave birth to only one son, named IVince Muza Khoosh 
liukht Bahadur, who grew up a handsome and sweet-tempered 
youtu of twenty, when he died. Ills piemature death without any 
issue diove his mother mad, and made her imsei able lor the test ol 
her life. The king had also become inconsolable on the death of 
this Pi nice, as he was then the ouly son by a mariieu Queen,— the 
only other* son by the elder Queen, Pi ince Muza Mahomed Hamid 
All Bahadur, who was the heir-apparent, having mod several years 
picviously. 

NawaJj Akhtar Mahal boie an exemplary character. She was 
maiked out for fidelity to her lord and husband. She dung to him 
while living and cherished his memoiy when dead. 

This unfortunate lady, when she came from Lucknow 35 years ago, 
was possessed of vast wealth ; but she was gradually deprived of all 
by her relatives and servants, until at last a few years before the king’s 
death, she was reduced to the allowance granted by her husband. 

On the death of the king in 1887, a pension of only Rs. 600 per 
mensem was settled upon her by Government, but it was hat clly suffi- 
cient to keep her in comfort and dignity. 


The Statesman of the 14th instant has the following 

“A marriage has been arranged between H. H. the Begum Ahmedee, 
youngest daughter of Sir Syed Ahined Ali, K. C. S. I., and Mr. A. 
Fowler March, of The Hembs, Great Karr, Birmingham. The Begum 
Ahmedee is through her lather a lineal descendant of the Emperor 
Akbar.” 

Who is this lady with H. H. prefixed to her name and claiming de- 
scent from the Royal Line of Timour ? Who is her father ? Who is Sir 
Syed Ahmed /Ui, K. C. S. I. ? The Knight we know of with the nearest 
approach to that name is Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, K. c. S. I. He is no 
Ali, however. He had been to England it is true, but he neither 
married there nor had he any issue by that matriage. We must there- 
fore give up the distant Aligarh and try and find out, if possible, 
a Knight-errant in our own Neighbourhood. We are reminded 
Mutt there is in Abe Bamboo Villa, Syed Ahmed Ali, of the Chit- 


pore family, who left his English wife and the daughter by her 
in England when he returned to India several years back. But then he 
is neither a Knight, nor a K.C.S.L, nor a descendant of the Em- 
peror Akbar ; neither is his daughter entitled to the prefix of H. 11. 
Who then is this Begum ? Will the Statesman enlighten us on the 
•point? « , 


If we are to believe all the stories current in the country about dead 
and dying men, there may be cases of suspended animation which are 
liable to be mistaken for actual death. A Lahore paper reports an 
instance of the kind in which a Hindu in Kulu narrowly escaped being 
cremated alive. Fortunately for him, it was rather late in the evening 
when his life appeared to be extinct, and his crem ition lud conse- 
quently to be postponed till the following morning. While the body of 
the supposed dead man was being carried to the binning ground next 
day, it suddenly sat up on the bier and demanded its clothes. The 
beaters dropped their burden in fright and bolted, leaving what 
they supposed to be a ghost to shift for itself. The story spread like 
wild fire, and when the man reappeaied in his village, Ins friends and 
neighbours dispeised in every direction, utteiing the name of the god 
Ram. who alone, according to Hindu notions, can piotect men from the 
mischievousness of ghosts. Thus disowned by his relatives and his 
fellow villagers, the man has since embraced the faith of Mam. 

Two high appointments recently made by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal have been the subject of comment among the natives uf both 
Bengal and Behur. Mr. C. F. Worsley has been appointed Com- 
missioner of the Dacca Division, although dining the whole career 
of his sei vice he has always been in Behar, and never held chaige 
of a District in Eastern Bengal. Mi. D. R. Lyall has been posted as 
Commissioner of P.itna, who has always hern in the Eastern 
Districts, and never saw service in any Distiict in Behar. 

Towards the end of last week, the Government of Bengal published 
the Resolution on the Cadastral Survey of Behar which will be found 
elsewhere. In fact, it was hastened by the alarm created in that Province 
and the consequent agitation as manifested in seveial meetings on the 
subject. By way of introduction, as it were, Sir Charles Elliott had 
been lecently expatiating on the usefulness and necessity of survey 
and of a recot d of rights. But those chiefly affected by the measure are 
not satisfied with the explanation in the resolution, and they held a 
meeting at Sonepore, dining the fair, uuder the presidency of the 
Mah.uaja of Dm bluiuga. The meeting passed resolutions condemning 
ihe survey. That meeting is likely to have as much effect on Govern- 
ment, as the Government 1 evolution dated Arrah, the 9th Novembei, 
lud on the meeting. We find that, by a notification dated the 
171I1 Novembei, 1891, published in the Calcutta Gazette of the next 
day, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal is pleased to order that a 
survey (under the Bengal Suivey Act V. of 1875) shall be made of 
the lands situated in the districts of Mozuffei pore, Durbhunga, Saiun, 
and Chumpanm, and that the boundaries of estates^ tenures, irrouzabs, 
and fields Hull be demarcated on the lands so to be sm veyed. Mi. 
J. S. Pembeiton, Suiveyor of the Suivey of India Department, has 
been appointed the Superintendent of Survey for the surv.ey thus 
ordered. 

Mr,, Justice Wilson will preside at the Criminal Sessions which begins 
on Monday, the 30th Novembei. He refused an application, oil 
Wednesday last, for a subpoena on the Pnme Minister of Hyder- 
abad to give evidence in the Hyderabad Diamond Case set down 
in the calendar of that sessions. He was not sure that the High 
Court had authority over a foreigner residing jn a foreign jurisdiction 
An order for pioduction of certain documents was made the Cham- 
beiiain of the Nizam, who had submitted to the CouiVs juiisdiclion 
by appearing to prosecute the accused in the Calcutta Police Court. 


The Dacca bribery case transferred t«5 the High Court and set 
down for trial at the next sessions, bids fair to be quite as sensational 
here as in its place of origin. We are told that the record in the 
case is missing. It was despatched from Dacca on the 30th of Sep- 
tember last, but has not yet. reached the High Court. The matter 
has been placed in the hands of the Police. * 

The Bangabasi people will receive their final discharge at this sessions* 
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Mr. Baker, late of the Bengal Secretariat now Magistrate and Col- 
lector of the 24-Pergunnahs, has conceived no very favorable opinion 
of municipal elections. He thinks that the best men as a rule 
stand alo 'f fjoni municipal administrations, while seats at the 
Municipal Board are wholly contested by those who lead, or who have 
to serve, village factions,, ur seek to acquire or keep up influence' 
with the people of the locality. He admits that theie are honorable 
men who seek cfr accept office from purely unselfish motives, but says 
that the number is extremely small. 

lie takes exception also to the constitution of the Local Boards. He 
does not find fault with the personnel but with the system under which 
they have to work or are rather prevented from working. He says that 
the Boards as now framed, can not be of much real use. They are not 
given the power of initiation, and their functions are practically 
limited to disbursing fixed grants for prescribed work. They take 
no pait in the financial administration of the distiict, and their effi- 
ciency as executive agents of the District Board is necessarily limited. 
A pm non of the money at their disposal is expended on establish- 
ments, office buildings and the like, which he would put to better uses. 


'i’ll ic Age of Consent Bill naturally occupies a prominent place in 
the reports of the year in the Bengal Presidency. One Commis- 
sioner wntes The Bill may be said to have monopolised public 
attention, and its opponents did not spare misrepresentation as a 
means of adding to the number of their followers. Still the sudden- 
ness with which, as soon as the Bill was passed, the agitation subsided 
does not say much for its genuineness ; and as a matter of fact, the 
aigumenis, the denunciations, and the resolutions were provided from 
Calf utta, whilst the meetings were got op by paid emissaries, who made 
all the ai rangements. The very futility of ihe attempts made to do 
mischief by cieatmg and exciting popular indignation, shows vvliat the 
apathy of the people really is, or rather how strong, outside the large 
towns, is i heir confidence in the Government which rules and protects 
them. In the rural tracts there is no public feeling ; litigation, social 
< Piemonte*, the state and prospects of the crops, the best way to get 
the better of a bargain, or to evade payment of just dues,— these are 


the topics which occupy men’s minds, and the common weal is not even 
a name to them.” This view is supported by one Distiict Magis- 


trate who reports “ No one thinks ; 4 ihe nanow touiui the 


common task ’ engross the minds of all — of the late scholar of the 
high English school as well as of the illiterate cultivator. The 
former after having been introduced at school to the magnificent 
periods of Johnson and Addison, and after having been told of the 
wonders of the Western world, leaves school never to open a book 
again, or to give a thought to any matter out of the tange of his every- 
day life. How can there be public opinion in a society so constituted ?” 

Another Magistrate of a nearer and more advanced District wntes 
to the same purport though in a different strain : - 


‘‘Public feel in in this district is naturally confined generally to 
the educated few. So far as these a.e concerned, there ate no 
dmibt certain vague yearnings of a political cha.actei which may 
Be Lathered fiom the del.beiations of the Confess, to whn h 
*' * •contributed .largely. I do not think that by any means 

all the Bengali educated community consists of aruent Reformers , and 
among those who support or take ait ...iciest tit the Congress which 
I accent as the exponent of the views of the most ambitions class of 
reformers, there are men of every shade of opinion,— from those vv 
are led bv curiosity to take Dart in a tumnshu, ro those «>f aspirations 
which fall little short of sedition. I think, however, th.it the mass of the 
sympathisers with # the Congress are at heart sound conservatives, and 

taken individually and apart from the intoxicating influences of the 
rational assembly, arc* wonderfully mild reformers. 

A native Civilian has on better opinion of the agitation against the 


His opinion on vernacular journalism is not creditable to the editors, 
who, he thinks, are for the most part people of very little education 
who have betaken themselves to journalism as a last resource, 

“ It is said,” says the Indian Daily News y “ that a change is contem- 
plated as regards presentations at Government House.” It is not in a 
position to say whrit the nature of the change is to be, but would pre- 
fer some “ 4 weeding* process, as the assemblies are becoming* too nu- 
merous and less select than is desired by the Home authorities.” 
One innovation has already been announced. Gentlemen making new 
presentations at the Levde must themselves be present. 

The death of the young lady Sremutty Mamada, now being investi- 
gated in the Coroner’s Court, is painful in the extreme. Bereft of a 
mother’s care in her childhood, she might have expected a mother’s 
affection from her mother-in-law, after marriage. Yet her domestic 
life in the home of her husband was never a happy one. Somehow she 
dragged her existence for a few years, all dutiful to her husband and 
obedient .to her mother-in-law. But the mother-in-law made her 
life a daily torture to her. Yet she bore it meekly. Whether the poison 
that caused her death was self-administered or not, the Coroner’s jury 
will have to decide. But it is significant that her letter to her father 
immediately before her violent death, has not the slightest allusion to 
self-destruction. She complains, it is true, that life had proved a 
burden to her and that she preferred death to the treatment she was 
receiving, but she did not breathe one word to hint that she had 
made up her inuid to put an end to her life. On theconirary, the 
request which she makes to her father to reply to her letter, clearly 
shows that she did not entertain any intention to be a felo de se. She 
only implores him to deliver her from the tyranny of the mother- 
iii-law. That deliverance she has received. The question is, Who 
paved the way? 

The champions of orthodoxy who were foremost in opposing the Age 
of Consent Bill, have initiated a little reformation on their own account. 
Although the almanacs prepared by the native astronomeis have 
hitherto been and are still accepted by the Pandits of Bengal without 
question, the leaders of the new tangled conservatism are against con- 
serving what they consider to be errors on the part of the authorita- 
tive expounders of our shasteis. They held a meeting on Sunday 
last, at the house of the late Maharaja Kamal Krishna. There weie 
present Di. Guiudas Banerjce, Sir Jotendra Mohun Tagoie, Raja Peary 
Mohun Mookerjee and a few others less known to fame. 

Dr. Gurudas Banerjce having declined the chair, Raja Pearymohun 
Muokeijee was put into it. But it was the political Mahamahapadhya 
Mahesii Chandra Nyaratna who did the actual work of chairman. 
The gieut Pundits of Bengal were canspicuous by their absence. 
A few of the minor Pundits holding different opinions attended. 
There were Resolutions as usual ; but the speakeis confined then 
attention chiefly to the question of the proper time for Sandhi pooja 
at the last gieat festival of Bengal. Those only of the speakers who 
justified ihe view of our “conservative” reformers nad fiee scope, whilst 
those who attempted to take exception to the innovation sought to 
be mlioduced into shastric observances, on the authouty of the English 
nautical almanac, woe made to enjoy the luxury of being promptly 
snubbed down. In the words of a gentleman who was present at the 
meeting, Mahesh Chandra was like a boiling cauldron from the begin- 
ning. The reformation contemplated, no doubt, is laudable, but, we 
are afraid, the pioinoters of the movement took a course which is sure 
to widen the breach between the opposing combatants. 

Thk Gover not -General in Council has declined sanction to the Law 


Consent Bill 

“All discussion regarding the Age of Consent Bill was emi.ely rnnfio 
,d to the so-called educated classes, who took up the cry ta.sed by 
the vernacular newspapers of Calcutta ahum then religion being in 
danger, and held a meeting to protest against its provisions. But all 
feeling regaidili* it appears now to have effervesced away. 

/ IoUowav'$~ fills. — 1 n general debility, mental depression, and 
nervous irritability there is no medicine which updates so like a charm 
as these famousPills. They pimfy the blood soothe and strengthen 
the netves and system, give tone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, 
■i nd in fr\ct, make the patient sensible of a total and most delightful 
revolution in his whole system. They may be commended most tin- 
■ eseivedly as the veiy best family medicine in existence. 1 hough so 
powerfully efficacious, they are singularly mild m their operation, and 
mie-ht be given with pet feet rof.fidei.ee to delicate women and young 
rhildien. They contafu not a graix-.f mercury, or any other noxious 
substance, and cannot do harm. Delicate females and all persons of 
•eedcnuuy habits will find these Tills a blessing. 


Publisher Mr. Cianenburgh to publish 1,000 copies of a fac-simile re- 
p,int of the Indian Law Reports up to December 1890. While making 
the application in Apiil last, Mr. Cranenburgh had, as he thought, pro- 
vided against a possible refusal by offering to purchase from Gov- 
ernment as many sets of the Reports as had been sold during a 
specified period at Rs. 4 °° » set. He was 50 confident of the success 
of his request that, in anticipation of a favorable reply, he indented 
for maebinety from England to manufacture his own type, and 
made other arrangements to bring out the reprints. Being therefore, 
unwilling to retrace his steps, after having gone so far, he will apply 
a-ain, and, if Government still refuse,' will proceed to publish the 
Reports, unmindful of any legal action that might be taken against 
him. He will then have the satisfaction, as he says, that “the 
doubtful question as to the copy, ight oS the Government in the above 
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Reports will have, once for all, to be finally settled.” This attitude of 
Mr Cranenbttrgh looks like a threat which the Government may be 
justified in resenting. 
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« A CASE FOR A NEW LAW. 

The history of most of the gold mining •companies 
which were floated in Calcutta last year, empha- 
sizes, in the strongest manner possible, the neces- 
sity of vesting the department of Finance and 
Commerce, or a special staff of Government officials, 
with legal power for superintending the affairs of 
joint stock companies and banking corporations. 
A law requiring the managing agents and direc- 
tors of such concerns to submit periodically duly 
verified reports, and also to give unequivocal 
replies to all reasonable questions addressed to 
them, may go a great way to safeguard the inter- 
est of investors. The existing law requires that 
a balance sheet shall be made out and filed with 
the Registrar of joint stock companies annually. But 
the case of defunct concerns like the late Ganges 
Steam 1 ug Company and the Orissa Coasting 
Company, which for a long time successfully main- 
tained their credit, proves beyond doubt that it 
is easy enough to make out balance sheets and get 
them passed by auditors. What is wanted is that 
some officer of Government should have the power 
of calling for such reports and returns as he may 
deem necessary. I he most essential element i‘n a 
company's balance sheet is the correct valuation of 
the assets owned by it. But with regard to this, the 
auditors have no power and they have to accept the 
company’s valuation which, if its directors be not 
honest enough, may not be necessarily correct. 
Then, again, where the directors make a profit by a 
fraudulent contract, investment, sale or purchase, 
the auditors cannot possibly detect the trick, even if 
they discharge their duties conscientiously. 

The power which the law now gives to shareholders 
to prevent misconduct on the part of their directors 
and managing agents, is altogether inadequate to 
meet the necessities of the case. The company 
promoters who float a new enterprise with the sole 
object l)f benefiting themselves, take good care to se- 
cure to themselves a predominating interest. The 
trick by which they usually continue to be in power, 
eveu after being found out, is well known. Their 
first move in their game is to purchase the property 
to be required for the projected company. When 
the company is formed, then the property pre- 
viously acquired ’by the projectors is sold to it, 
partly for cash and partly for shares. The cash por- 
tion alone secures a handsome profit, while the 
shares serve to make the vendor virtually the owner 
of the business. A clear case of fraud may he liable 
to punishment criminally. But the shareholder can- 
not, after being once fleeced, be inclined to throw 
away good money after bad, on the chances of a 
criminal prosecution. They suffer quietly, and re- 
solve in their heart never again to invest a penny 
in any joint stock concern. It is for this reason 
chiefly that even bond fide companies can very seldom 
be successfully floated in this country. 

That the protection given to investors by the ex- 
isting law is altogether inadequate, has been proved 
over and over again by thi test of experience. Among 
the latest instances in which it has been found want- 


ing, are the case of the Dadkha ^lining Company and 
that of its offshoot the Bengal Trust and Loan Com- 
pany. rhe Dadkha is one of those Gold Mining 
Companies which started into existence in quick suc- 
cession, when the gold mania was at its height in 
August 1X90, It owed its origin to a Mr. Vansittart. 
1 his jewel of Calcutta’s “golden gang” played even 
a bolder game than most other members of his cult. 
He succeeded in floating his enterprise, and in sell- 
ing his shares at a high premium at a time/ when he 
had not yet been able to buy out all the people claim- 
ing rights over the property on the acquisition of 
which the working of the company depended. The 
property then belonged to certain gentlemen associat- 
ed together under the name of Boro Bhoom Syndi- 
cate. As usual, Mr. Vansittart contracted to buy the 
property, and to sell it to the company of which he 
was the originator and managing director. 

That Mr. Vansittart made a handsome profit 
by the business, will appear from the following pas- 
sage in the prospectus issued by him in the first week 
of October 1890 : — 

“The agreement with Mr. Vinsitt.irt, the vendor, is the sole contract 
entered into by the Company, and the vendor shall not be answeiable to 
the Company for any protit made upon the sale of the company.” 

This prospectus, which was the outcome of some 
ugly revelations in the press by the Pioneer's com- 
mercial correspondent, contained also a statement to 
the effect that only forty three sixty fourths of the 
rights of the Boro Bhoom Syndicate had been ac- 
quired. Mr. Vansittart thus himself admitted that 
the property which he contracted to sell to his com- 
pany, and which was essential for its working, was not 
even then entirely his own. The issue of this pros- 
pectus had a prompt effect on Dadkha shares, which 
from Rs. 4.)^ fell at once to Rs. 2.}^. But it is 
in the hour of danger that the light of genius shines 
with the greatest brilliancy. The correspondent of 
the Pioneer, to whom the public is indebted for most 
of the facts yet known regarding Mr. Vansittart and 
his bubbles, says : — . 

“ Kvery attempt was m ide by Mr. Vansittart and his friends who 
had hero behind the scene of the gold gamble farce from the be^in- 
mn l{, to bolster up prices. AH expedients failed; hut as a last resource 
the Bengal Loan and Trust Company, with a capital of too lacs was 
advertised as in course of mcoipot.Uiou and the public were further 
notified that it would ‘giant advances on approved mining and 
other slocks* Its formation was one of Mr. Vansntart’s last uml^i tak- 
ings line v * 4 Die next ieally important incident in the history 

of Mr Vansitt irt’s connection with th* Didkha no uried at the meeting 
called to consider the statement of accounts made up to 31st March 
1891 * * Some shareholders present at the meeting drew attention 

to the fact that R->. 3 < 57 i 74 i the Company’s money was invested 
tn Mi. Van-ultait’s Bengal I'iiM and Loan Company. An amendment 
however to the effect that Mi. Vansittart be instiucted at once to 
temove the money was negatived.” 

I bus the entire capital of the Dadkha has been 
swallowed up by Mr. Vansittart, and t»he investors 
who trusted him with their money are. in vain trying 
to make him disgorge the amount. That the finan- 
cial juggler who has been able to deceive; them and to 
fill his own pocket at their expense, by the mere 
project of a gold mine, deserves credit for originality, 
goes without saying. But such inventive genius can 
lie sufficiently recognized only by being provided with 
free accommodation, at state expense, in No. i, 

2 ringee. 

r THE NEW INDIAN' PANACEA. 

irrender Not and his political associates belongs the 
credit of having discovered a panacea for every kind of 
Indian grievance — political, social, mental, moral and 
physical. Like the religious teachers who dupe men by 
professing to be able to cause the death, or to bring about 
the subjugation of their enemies, by the recitation of a few 
mantras or choice words, the political high-priests of New 
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India are always prepared for every kind of feat — pos- 
sible and impossible. They have a cure for all ills that our 
flesh and brain and the material world round us are heirs 
to. Their treatment is simplicity itself. There is no variety 
in their nosfrums. They are no poly-pharmacists. They are 
all single-medicine disciples of Asculapius. Whatever may 
be the nature of the complaint they arq called upon to deal 
with, they have the same remedy, the difference being only 
in the packing and the label. Whether their clients want 
political independence or technical education or the prevention 
of inundations, they come forward with a solution which, 
whether effective or not, has at least the merit of being easy of 
application. If the problem to be solved is, How to improve 
our manufacturing industries, they would not be so foolish 
as to think of organising or floating joint-stock companies 
for the purpose. They know .the difficulty of inducing th? 
capitalists of this country to open their purse for financing 
new ventures. They know well enough that men who under- 
stand business, seldom believe in talkers. They are far too 
wise in their generation to go through the drudgery without 
which real success in any sphere of life can never be 
achieved. The solution of the problems brought before 
them, cost them nothing beyond a little theatrical 
display. 

By the exercise of their vocal organs once or twice a year, 
they can achieve what practical men of the world shrink 
from undertaking, or cannot hope to accomplish except after 
years of hard labor. They hold a congress or a conference 
and give their countrymen political independence and an 
ultra-radical constitution by recording the following reso- 
lutions : — 

1. That in the opinion of the delegates — deputed by no 
body and from nowhere — who are assembled in this ‘meeting, 
“ the down-trodden and dumb millions of India ” owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to their mother Queen-Empress and her 
late representative the Marquis of Ripon for the “ boon of 
local self-government.” 

2. That this meeting desires to place on record the 
yearning of the noble Arya race, as represented by new 
Indian Babudom, for the privilege of being enrolled as 
volunteers and village watchmen. 

3. That a sub-committee, consisting of every one who 
desires to be on it, be appointed to deluge the country with 
declamations on the blessings conferred by the vocal gym- 
nasiums yclept congress and conference, and to send 
telegrams to the Calcutta newspapers regarding enthusiastic 
mass meetings. 

• With these and a few other Resolutions, backed by a 
speech calling upon India’s sons — to gird up their loins — 
to awake, arise or be for ever fallen—thc political regenera- 
tion of India is completed — at least for the year. 

Then comes the question of improving the material con- 
dition of the starving Indian rayyct. The problem is beset 
with almost insuperable difficulties. But the resources of 
our Babu politicians can never fail. With the infallible 
panacea that they have patented, they arc provided with 
a ready solution for every question which they are called 
upon to meet, file poverty of the Indian peasantry cannot 
be removed by an elected parliament or by volunteering. 
Our 11 politicians ” recognise the fact and, like practised 
theatricals, they assume at once a new character. They 
arc no longer political delegates, but reappear on the 
stage as representatives of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country with which they have no earthly 
connection whatever. By the industrial conference thus 
organised or conjured up, and by its Resolutions dilating 
on the value of technical education, i. shoemaking, ^tail- 
oring, &c., the country is literally overflooded Avfth rupees, 
and famine is chased away from it for ever. As a peda- 
gogue, Surrender Not ktf always for beginning from the 
beginning. *Jhe cardinal principle of his political philo- 
sophy is that vve, as a nation, are mere children and that 
we must learn the art of government* by serving an ap- 
prenticeship as managers of burning ghats, poundfe and 
latrines, if not as nightsoil men and u^deytakers’ assistants. 
The economical philosophy of his school is based on the 
same principle. He and his followers do ndt believe in 
cotton mills and iron founderies. If vve are hot greatly mis- 
taken, the only industry which we are fit for now, in* their 
opinion, is shoe- making, and we should not be surprised if 
they advise our youths to perform a pilgrimage to Eltigland, 

to learn the art in the firm of Messrs, Dawson & Co. 

« 


We have not yet had a sanitary conference of new Indian 
Babus. But as, like Bottom the. weaver, they are always 
ready to sfet any part by which they can hope to bring them- 
selves to prominence, we hope before long to have a few 
Resolutions which will drive out cholera, malaria and small- 
pox from the country for ever. With such an infallible solu- 
tion for meeting any difficulty, the fuss that our rulers and 
publicists are making about the gradual advance of the 
Russian Bear towards India, is simply unmeaning. With a 
couple or two of Resolutions not only can the Cossack army 
be driven away from the Pamir, but the Czar with his minis- 
ters and" generals may be all polished off the face of the 
earth. What is an Armstrong gun, a mitrailleuse or a chasse- 
pot compared with a Resolution manufactured by the firm 
of Messrs. Surrender Not & Co. We wonder much that the 
great Powers of Europe are yet maintaining their unwieldy 
and ruinously expensive standing armies, instead of adopting 
our new India# weapon. The reason perhaps is that the 
patentees have not yet been able to advertise it sufficient- 
ly. We advertise it for them gratis, and wc hope that 
the Congress to be held in London in 1893. may lead to 
a better appreciation of its virtues. In the meantime, a 
specimen of it might with advantage be sent to the World’s- 
Fair at Chicago. Surely, a conference meeting in the Indian 
village to be transplanted to America, would be at least quite 
as enjoyable as the “ artillery practice ” of the Salvation 
Army. 

THE CADASTRAL SURVEY OF BEHAR. 
REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

RESOLUTION. NO. I243L.R > 

Arrah, the 9th November 1891. 

The Government of India having Sanctioned the resumption of 
survey and settlement operations in Behar, the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor considers that it will he to the advantage of all parties 
concerned that he should take an early opportunity of stating pub* 
licly the objects and intentions of Government in carrying our 
this undertaking. 

2. Soon after the Bengal Tenancy Act, VIE of 1885, came 
into force, Mr. E. W. Collin, c. s., was appointed to carry onr the 
survey and settlement of a portion of the MozufFerpur district. 
These operations w^re initiated with the object of gaining some 
experience of the difficulties to be met with, and of the best and 
most economical methods of dealing with them, as well as of 
gauging their probable cost. They were avowedly intended to be 
of an experimental character, jn the hope that, if successfully ac- 
complished, they might be generally extended. The experiment 
lasted about a year, during which about 400 square miles were 
cadastrally surveyed and a record of rights was prepared for about 
1 50 square miles. ' 

3. The late -Lieutenant-Governor, Sir S. C. Baylcv, in swb- 
mitting the final report of this work to the Gowernmcnt of India, 
expressed himself satisfied with the results of the experimental 
survey, and stated his opinion that there was good reason for desir- 
ing to extend the process to other tracts in the position of that 
dealt with in MozufFerpur. He also .intimated his view that, 
should the experiment which had been tried at the expense of 
tfie State be extended, the cost must be paid by the zemindars and 
rayyets concerned, and that a charge of 8 anna9 an acre would be 
by no means excessive for the benefits conferred. The Govern- 
ment of India in reviewing this report concurred in Sir S. C. 
Bayley’s view that it was desirable to extend the measure to other 
tracts. They regarded Mr. Collin’6 report as throwing much light 
on existing agricultural conditions in Behar, and as a valuable ad- 
dition to the evidence already collected of the depressed state of 
the cultivating classes in that part of the country. They particu- 
larly noticed the fact that the Tenancy Act had defined and en- 
larged the rights of the tenants, and that in tracts like Behar an 
authoritative survey and record appeared to be indispensable to 
give reality to the provisions of the Act. In the review of this- cor- 
respondence the Secretary of State wrote as follows : — 

The Settlement Officer, who appears to have conducted his 
operations \VitH skill and judgment, is careful to say' that* for sta- 
tistical purposes, generalisations cannot be safely based on the'* facts 
ascertained over a limited area of 56,588 acres. Still, so far as the 
proceedings went, 'they show--.- 

(1) that the nvork of survey and of recording rights, in Behar 

was smoother than had been expected ; that it was sa- 
tisfactory* to the rayyets and not disliked by the zemin- 
dars ; 

(2) that the whole operation can probably be carried out at a 

cost of not mote than Rs. 320 per square mite ; 

(3) that the work has not given rise to litigation, or class en- 

mities, while it has safeguarded the position of the. 
rayyets and increased the value of ihcir rights. 
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His Lordship went on to say that he noted the opinion expressed and settlement of the four districts of the Patna Division which 

by the Government of India that, even if the continuous main- He north of the river Ganges. » 

tenance of the village record cannot be fully secured, still an ac- 8. The Government of Bengal did not fail to represent, as 

curate knowledge of existing facts would be of great advantage as clearly as possible, the difficulty of the work in prospect, and the 

affording a basis on which a better state of things might grow up fact that the scheme will not in the commencement commend 
under the Tenancy Act, and that a survey and record of rights itself favourably to the landed interests concerned. But Sir duties 
ought to be attempted in other permanently settled tracts, when; Elliott expressed his complete concurrence with the views expressed 
doubts prevail as to existing tenures and rents. He laid weight by his predecessor that the advantages which will accrue to the 
on the conclusion that the cost of the survey and of the subsequent people from the survey and settlement proceedings outweigh the 
maintenance of the village record must be kept* within the nar- inconvenience and difficulties that may arise, and that they justify 
rovvest possible limits, as the expenses will have to be defrayed by. the undertaking. His Honour entirely agrees with all that has 
the classes and localities concerned, and said lie would await with been said during the course of the discussion as the advantage 
interest further information and proposals on these Mnosf important and, indeed, the absolute necessity, of such a survey-settlement if 


matters. I 

4 # March 1889 Mi. Boxwcll, Commissioner of Patna, submit- 
ted a report on the question of extending the survey and settlement 
operations in his division. His conclusions were stated in the follow-* 1 
ing words : — 

(a) The evidence produced from many different places prove 

that all over the division there is a general uncertainty 

differing in intensity. 

(b) Both the complaints of landlords and the attitude of the 

rayycts prove that the rayycts arc beginning to appreciate 

their widc$prcad*right of occupancy. 

(c) Transactions between zemindars, indigo planters, and rayycts 

prove that there is uncertainty with respect to tenure, 

(d) And individual rayycts are not strong enough to deal commer- 

cially with either of the other two parties. 

(e) The effect of the Tenancy Act in diminishing uncertainty 

about both rent and tenure is already felt. 

(f) The effect of the MozufFcrpur survey and record is univer- 

sally acknowledged. 

When', this report and other papers connected with the subject 
p camc before Sir Sreuart Baylcy, in September 1889, he reviewed the 
question as a whole, and, with full knowledge of the condition of 
Bchar, recorded his deliberate opinion that the considerations in 
ftvour of the proposed resumption of the Mozufferpur experi- 
mental survev-setO ’merit proceedings decidedly preponderated. He 
asked the Government of India to accord sanction under the 
Tenancy Act to a survey and settlement of rights of the Patna 
Division with power to exempt particular tracts for special^ cause 
shown : and he explained the delay in making this application by 
a reference to the proceedings which had been undertaken to gain 
further expci iencc in lands under the control of Government, and 
to the surveys of estates the proprietors of which had voluntarily 
offered to pay the necessary expenses. 

5. Sir Steuart Baylcy considered that the effects of a survey- 
settlement would be to define the holdings and rents of each rayyct, 
to place in the landlord’s hands means which very few now have 
of proving without difficulty what they are entitled to claim, and 
to give the raj yets the power of resisting illegal and improper claims. 
He foresaw that such a mcasuic would be unfavourably received 
by the zemindars’ employes, as it would put an end to the large 
profits made by those who collect rent for the proprietors, a 
tumorous and powerful class divided into various grades, from the 
farmers of manv villages to the parwaii or gomashta. After giving 
all such considerations their full weighr, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor, as has been said, recommended the adoption of the 
measure in question. At the same time, having regard to the 
partiaUfailure in the Patna Division of the autumn and winter 
harvests of 1888-89, and to the serious injuries caused by the Hoods 
of 1889 to the autumn crops in Chtimparun, Mo/ulli rpur and 
Durbhunga, he proposed to postpone the commencement of the 
work until the effects of these calamities of season had disappeared. 

6. The Government of India in reply stated that survey parties 
would be provisionally reserved lor employment in Bengal upon 
the supposition that th^ Bchar survey would be commenced in 
1891-92 ; though, it was added, no final decision could be given 
authorizing the suivc? until the question nj cost and the share 
which it was proposed to accept on the parr of Government 
was more precisely determined. I11 reviewing this correspond-^ 
once, the Secretary of State for India vvtote on the 20th Febru- 
ary 1890:— “I am glad to learn rhat it is proposed to carry 
on this important work as soon as the people recover fiom the loss 
caused by the scarcity of 1889. It is satisfactory that rhe Govern- 
ment of Bengal expect the cost of the work to fall below the sum, 
eight annas per acre, first estimated. I have no doubt that your 
Government will arrange for the diligent prosecution of ^ the 
undertaking as soon as the circumstances of the country permit. 

7. The outline of the correspondence as above presented is 
sufficient to show the progress made with the project, up to rhe 
time when the late Lieutenant Governor had to abaudon it tempo- 
rarily on account of the scarcity of 1888-89. The question reserved 
by the Government of India for more precise determination has 
been fully examined and settled in the usual course, and, as a direct 
result of the Secretary of State’s orders last quoted, the whole 
subject has again recently been laid before the Government of 
India, and proposals ^avc been Submitted for carrying out the survey 


administration is to be conducted with complete and accurate 
knowledge of economic ficts, if famine is to be successfully combat- 
ed when it comes, and if the relations of landlords and tenants are 
to be put on a secure and definjre basis by the authoritative registra- 
tion of areas held and rents fixed. lie regards such a measure as 
a necessary corollary to the Permanent Settlement, and as thcwmly 
way in which Government can give full effect to the priffiplcs 
laid down by the Bengal Tenancy Act as to the rights of the 
different classes of rayycts, by creating an accmate record of those 
rights, and establishing a system for registering them in future. 

9. In reply to this communication, His Excellency the Governor- 
General in Council has now been pleased to issue orders sanctioning 
the proposed operations. In view of the partial failure of the late 
rains and the prospects of some degree ol scarcity, it is not proposed 
to begin the survey this year, but arrangements arc being matured 
for making a commencement of the work this season, by demarcat- 
ing tli 2 village boundaries and starting the skeleton or traverse 
survey (the cost of which will be borne by Government), while the 
field-to-field survey will be put in hand in November 1S92. The 
reasons why it is in contemplation to confine the survey and settle 
ment to the districts of North Bchar are that the evils arising irom 
the uncertainties of tcnuics and want of'a record of rights have 
been felt there more than clsewheie, on account of the pot city and 
density of the population. 

10. Sir Charles Elliott has not failed to notice indications of 
uneasiness felt by the classes interested, and especially the zeinin- • 
dais, and there can be little doubt that much of this uneasiness is 
due to misconception on the pait of those classes of the objects 
of the survey-settlement proceedings, and of the spirit in which 
they will be carried out. He has therefore deemed it desirable, 
besides recapitulating briefly the official history ut the measure in 
hand, to give some explanation of its scope and character. 

1 1. The objects of rhc.cadasrr.il survey and settlement of Behar 
are to obtain an accurate record (1) of ihe area and situation of all 
villages and estates, of each i- inire and of each rayyct’ s holding 
within an estate, and (2) of the status of everyone who has rights 
in the land and of the rent paid by each rayyct and tenure- holder. 
In otlmr words, the intention is to tarry out accurately what cv 4 rry 
zemindar is understood to attempt to cany out more or less accur- 
ately, but often fails in doing. On every estate zemindari accounts 
are kept up, which correspond in all but accuracy to the khasr.i 
and kbatian of the settlement, and it is imrcdible that the zernin- 
dais should really wish not to have the opportunity of making 
these accounts correct. The Lieutcnent-Governor has recently 
ascertained by personal enquiry the value which gentlemen of such 
experience as Messis. Burrow, Thomson and Myliiio ol Bcehcca in 
Shahabad attach to the information collected in the cadastral survey 
which was effected for the canal-irrigated villages in thi district. 

I lis Highness the Maharaja of Tipperah is so i^mvinced of the uti- 
lity of a cadastral suivcy that he has recently made application to 
rhe Government to have such a survey carried out in all his estates 
which lie in British territory. Ir is within the knowledge of the 
Court of Wards and of Government that, in the zemindaris which 
have conic under the temporary management of ahe Court, there is 
generally an ignorance on the pan ol the late propeicron,* officials 
of the rights and intetcus appertaining to the esiate which is alto- 
gether incompatible with successful administration. In one impor 
tarit estate still under th : Court wh*» 1 e m dials had been lost sight ol 
and had paid nothing to the proprietors lor many years : in oilier 
estates, wheic suivev settlements had to be undertaken, ir came to 
li^ht that managers were ignorant whether the estates were com- 
pact or scattered, or where the lands Were situated. Ir is a fact also, 
of which zemindars must be fully cognizant, that* purchasers of 
cstaie» arc often unable to find out what are the boundaries of the 
property they have bought, or to obtain any records showing who 
the rayycts arc, where their lands lie, or what their rents are. These 
are instances of the in< on venienees and defects whic h would all be 
removed by a fidd-to-fii Id survey and an accurate record of rights. 

12. O11 the other hand, the gain to the ra\ \ ct of having his right* 

recorded and his status and rent determined is incontestable. The 
law has bestowed on him certain lights, and the Government has 
decided that it is the duty of the administration to provide him with 
the means of knowing precisely wherein they-* consist. This know- 
ledge will benefit him in his dealings with his zemindar in any dis- 
pute as to the rent due to f : - l L - 
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lo lease his Helds to them, and with the Opium Department officers 
when he applies lor an advance lor growing opium on his land. 

13* Putting aside the feat ol the unknown, which will he dissi- 
pated as the work of survey goes on, and the fear oi increased litiga- 
tion, vvhieh the Experience ot Mr. Collin’s experimented survey 
shows nor to be pudiahle, it appears to tin* Jdeut :nanr-(Iovernor 
that the mam reason for which the contemplated cadastral survey of 
Behar will not be welcomed, in the first instance, hy tin: land own 
ers «#f the divison,*is their fear of the cost of the proceeding*. Tin 
Lieutenant Governor cannot hope altogether to dispel this fear, bu 
he believes that explanations will do a good deal to diminish it 
Alter carefully examining all that has been written on this subject 
the Bengal Government has come to the conclusion that, a-> an estr 
mate based on the actual cobt hitherto incurred elsewhere, th 


for two parties 4c the rate ol 2,500 square miles a year, so that the 
' total sum payable by the general body of zemindars each year will 
| be distributed over a considerable period. In some cases, no doubt, 
the aggregate amounts which will fall upon single zemindars in any 
one year will be large ; and to meet this difficulty, the Government 
intends to facilitate payments by allowing them to be liquidated 
| Ay instalments. Si^ Charles Elliott has no doubt whatever that 
! in the end the zcmindais will find the results well worth the money 
j they will I u vc, under the law, to pay for the survey and settlement 
1 operations. He* feels sure that the zemindars of the large estates 
| in which aticli proceedings have recently been completed would 
, | agree in the view that they have received, by an accurate and a 
- | wcll ordercJ rcifr-roll which has been generally accompanied by a 
e 1 slight increase in rents, good value for their expenditure. It is the 


entire charge cannot be safely taken at less than eight annas an acre, 
though it is hoped that there will be some reduction in the expendi- 
ture when the operations arc undertaken on a wider si ale than they 
have hitherto been carried out anywhere. Of this isiunated cost of 
S an.ias an acre, the Government of India has accepted the charge 


Lieutenant-Governor’s intention to have published shortly an ac- 
count of what the surveys and records of rights in those large estates 
have cost and the returns they have produced to the landlords, so 
that the zemindars of North Behar will be in a position to judge 
for themselves of the advantageous results which they may 


of one-eighth of the total expenditure as representing the cost of tra- anticipate. 

\ersc surveys. Of the rest the Licutenant-Govci nor has decided 14. His Honour need hardly notice the suspicion, if any such 


that half, or three-and -adialf annas an acre, should be paid by the 
zemindars, and the other half divided among the subordinate interests. 
Thus a tayvel holding an area of 3 or 4 acres may have to pav 10 % or 14 
aiiuas,au amount which ceitainly cannot be considered excessive, since 
it ensures him security in the possession of those rights which the 
Tenancy Act has declared to belong to him. The lowest charge 
for a copy of an extract from the j.imabundi exceeds one rupee, and 
His Honour understands that cultivators often pay even larger sums 
lor documents or considerations of much less real value than the ex- 
tracts from the khasras and kharians will be to them. The zemindars 
who own large properties will necessarily have larger total sums, 
but not proportionately larger charges, to pay: bur in return, though 
no general increase m the rents of ray yets can be contemplated, they 
will reap some return fiorn the discovery of concealed holdings, and 
of tenures in which a large increase of area has taken place without 
any corresponding rise in rent, which will go some way towards 
compensating them for the outlay entailed upon them. Moreover, 
•the survey itself Will, it has been cal- ulated, take about five years 


exists, that the survey and settlement operations are intended to 
restrict just rights. There is no intention whatever on the part 
of Government to restiicr the just rights of a single individual or 
of a class : nor would Government have the power to do so if it 
so desired. 

15. The Lieutenant Governor’s object, in making the state- 
ments contained in this Resolution, has been to dispel tlu* prevailing 
ignorance of' the real objects of a survey settlement and the inten- 
tions of Government and to make known the truth ; and he mists 
that the effect of what he has ordered to be published will be to 
show that some of the suspicions which may have obtained credence 
are unfounded and some are exaggerated ; and that in the minds 
of those who aie best able to judg*, th: conviction will be* establish* 
cd that the settlement survey of Behar is likely to produce gicat 
benefits to all classes who are interested in the land. 

By order of the Lieutenant Governor o| Bengal, 

C. K. BUCKLAND. 

Of-. Sundry to the (toz’t. of litugul. 


CA LC U TTA IJ N IVK RSITY 

NOTICE. 

His Excellency the Chancellor of lift Uni- 
versity having signified his intention of again 
allowing the Masters of Ails and holders of 
coricspondmg degress in the other Faculties 
to fill up some of the vac am les in the Semite 
by election fioni among themselves, it is here- 
by notified that an election of one or moie 
Fellows (the number to be hereafter annomv rd) 
will be held on Friday, the 1st January, 1802. 

Kvciy candidate for electron must be nomi- i 
nated by a giaduate holding one of the above- 1 


BENGAL BONDED WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. 

I O | I n Dimdpxu. 

The Dividend for the half year ended 31st 
Uctober, iSqi, of Rs. 13-8 per share will be 
payable on and fiom the 2pd instant. 

S. K. J. CLARKE, 
bee 1 etai y. 

Calcutta : 1 

18th November 1S91. j 

BENGAL BONDED WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. 


p ivalih* on .and fmm Monday next the 23rd 
Novembei 1 m lent. 

Cat 1 ied unanimously. 

W11I1 a vote of thanks to the (hair, the meet- 
ing then scpaiated. 

(Sd ; DAVID COWIE, 

L halt man. 

S E. J. CLARKE, 

Sc 1 et. 1 1 y. 

REl'UR I’ OF THE DIRECTORS 

fit* i I ! K 

BENGAL BONDED WAREHOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. 

J OR 1 II L 


named degiees, and no graduate will be allow. , 
ed to nominate none than one candid ite. 1 he 
wi men nomination-, of candidates must rea< h 
the of In of the Reg^liar not later than the 
7th Deeembci. 

On and after the 15th December voting 
pappis <019, lining the names of all the camii- 1 
dates nominated will be supplied on application 
by the Registtai. These papcis must be filled | 
up in the piescnce of the Registrar at the ] 
Senate House on the 1st Jammy between the ; 
hours of lo A M. and 5 1 \M., but graduates who 
ate not able to appeal in p<o-<>i In 'me Hi" ! 
Registiar may fill up the papeis m the presence 
of a Magistrate, by whom # the papeis will be 
c- mu- 1 signed • A 1 1 sin h voting papers must 
teach the Registrar by the 1st Januaiy. Giadu- 
a'»*s who are not peisonally known to the officer 
in whose piesence the voting papeis aie filled 
up must bring with them thtfir diplomas, or 
other satisfactory proof of identity. 

By order of the Vice-Chancellor. 

A. M. NASII, 

• Registrar. 

Senate House, 

The I7tli November, 1891. 


ll<itf-ye,u ly Meeting. 

Calcutta, 1 8th November 1891. 

The Half-yeailv General Meeting of Pro- 
prietors was held ibis day at the Rooms of the 
Association, No. 102, Clive Stieet. 

Present . — David Cowie, Esq , J. A. Craw- 
ford. Esq , by his attorney David Cowie Esq, 
G. 11 . Kiemander, E-q , Estate of Mis. M. 
Kiel namlei hy her Exec utoi (». H. Kiemaudei, 
Escj , Soouq Mull Behai v, Esq., Sanat Coomar 
Sen, E-q , Atal Commit Sen, E->q , Hadjee At iff 
Ismailji Blum, Esq, Geo. living, Esq. 

It was purposed by Mr. G. Irving seconded 
by Mr. ( i. II. Kiernandet, that Mr. David 
Cowie ilo take the iluir. 

The Sec.retaiy then lead the advei tiseincnt 
calling ttie meeting. 

It was purposed by th" chairman Mr. D. 
Cowie and seconded by Mi G H. Kiernander, 

That the Report of the Directors Ire teccived 
and the accounts passed as collect. 

Can ied unanimously. 

It was next purposed hv Mr. G. Irving se- 
conder by Mi. Haujee Aufif Isinaiiji Bliam, 

That Hie divisible surplus of Rs. 29,881-3-1 
be app» < i»i uted in lerms <-f the 31 cl and 4*h 
paiagi.ipn- f the l)neri irs > Report and that 
a dividend be declaied of Rs. 13-8 per share 


Half-year ended 31st October, 1891. 

1. Your Directors submit for examination 
and approval the Account- of the Association 
for the half-yeai ended 31st Ociobei, 1891. 

2. On tin* 30th Apt 1 1 l.i'-i, the uncollected 
Rent Bills amounted 10 Rs 10,941-12-5 ; (luting 
I he subs< quenl six mnnlli. lulls weie issued 
for Rs 52 902 - 2-6 ; of Ihesf- two amounts 
Rs. 50,9 i/ 15-3 ha*, e been icalized, leaving 
Rs. 18.91)5-15-8 outstanding. 

3. 'The divisible smplus amounts to 
Rs. 29.881-3- 1. You. Dneetois purpose to set 
apart as usual the sum of R*. 2. OOO to the cte- 
dit of the Repaii and Budding Fund. 

4. After tied tic ting the sum to be set apait 
under puiagiaph 3 of iliis Report, the divi- 
sible balance will Ire R->. 27,88 1- 3- r, of this 
amount pun Dim mis recommend that 
Rs. 27,000 be applied m p lyment of a dividend 
of Rs. 13-8 per *l»ai •• and the balance 
Rs. 881-3 1 earned n«\\; half-year’s account. 

DWID cowie. 

KRIS TO DAS LAW. 

M W SAIN. 

J , MAXWELL. 

H 1 RATT. 

«. I iVING. 

CaU nit 1 : I 

13111 Novel. >»• t, 1891 j 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A RE universally ad- 
muted to be worth 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
1 ' or bilious and Ner- 
vous Disoidcis, such 
as Wind and bam m 
the Stomach, Suk 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and Diowsmess, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
r . Shoitness of Biealh, 

Costiveness, Scurvey and blotches on the Skin, 
Oisluibed Sleep, Kiighiful Dieam S , tlK l all 
Nervous and Tiemblm.r Sensations Xr 

TVTTTT/'IJ A X t 1 C T ) I I I «,« ’ 



J)EECH AM’S PILLS 
DEECIIAM’S PILLS 
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DEECHAM S Til I S 


The fn st dose will 
give relief in twenty 
minutes. Tin*, is no iie- 
tion,for they have done 
it m*i ountless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one T»o\ of these 
Tills, and they w ill be 
acknowledged to be 

WOR rilAGUINEA 
A LON 

For fem, ties of all 
ages theLe Tills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o n 1 d be w itliont 
them. Tbei e is not a 
medicine to he found 
to equal them feu te- 
movmg any obsti tu - 
turn 01 in egului ity of 
the system. If taken 
accoidmg to the di- 
rections given will) 
each bo\ they will 
soon lestoie females 
of all a* c*s to sound 
a n d lohust health. 
'I his has been proi ed 
I) y thousands w h o 
have mod them, and 
found t h e henelits 
w hu h ,11 e eiism eel by 
then use. 

E01 a Weak Sto- 
ma' h, Impau ed I )i- 
gest loll, and all I)i ,01 - 
del s of 1 lie Ll\ el , t hey 
ac t like magu , and a 
f e vv doses w ill h e 
found to woik ivon- 
dei s on the hum mi- 
poi taut 01 gans m the 
ii 11 111 a n Mac him*. 
Tilt v stiengtheu the 
whole midcuiar s^,- 
tc m, 1 e-doie (he long 
lust < ompieMoll, hi mg 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, and mouse 
into actum with the 
1 o-admd of lieadh tin* 
whole physh il einugy 
of the human fiaim* 
Tfle ,0 me fac ts testified 
to continually by 111c m 
bei s of all t las-iO of 
society, and one at the 
hf'-'t gum aiders to t lie 
N r 1 v mi - aii'i 1 )« iiiliia 
led is, BEEUiAMS 
TIMS /' roe the 
Ltn>>e\t S t/e of tinv 
Patent Mtdmne in 
the W'oiid 


S 01 .K Ac, liN I s H ik I N I ) I \ 

NAYLOR, SON GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Pc pot , If, C live Sheet, 

CALC U I TA : 


N otice, missus nau-or son gkimim 

& Co. will forwaid, on jeieipt of letter, j 
sample boxes of the Tills at the following , 
iatt . s \—s)) \ £ d. size 8 annas per box. I v 1 ' 2 d size j 
12 annas per box. 2? *>/, M/e 2 Rupees pei 
box. These rates do not lnuube the cost of 
postage, which will be added to \he amount. 

Chemists and Storekeeper, can obtain 
iv hole sale rates on application. 


GENUINE HOMlEOFATHY. 

A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

// onurofiithic Prat titionei , 
for many yeais assistant at the Hou’ble Di. 
Mdhendra La) Sircar's* Cbantable II umuopa- 
thic Dispensaiy, where lie attended 1h.1t emi- 
nent man of science and physician m his 
Clinic every day, tecordiug Ins cases, watch- 
ing his diagnosis and his tieatment, 

tn.iy^ he •consulted by letter 01 peisonally, 
daily at Ins lesulemx*, 23, Muz lpur Lane, nn*m 
Do M.diendra L il Siu.m’s house) Sankau- 
toll.ih, (adjoining Cieek Row) Cah utta. 

FOR SALE 

Price J iao annas, Postage one nna , 

SPEECHES 

on ntK 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. Sroblc, introducing the bill in Council, 
II. E, the Vu.cioy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, cm the passing of the bill on 
iqth MunJi, 

The R.ij.i of binng.i, 

The Ilou’blc Rao Bahadur Knshnaji Laksh- 
111 a 11 N ulkai, c u\, 

The Hon’ble T. T. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-! juwm nor of Bengal, 

I L E. the Vtceioy, 

with 

Ciiculai fiom the Home Department to 
Lck al Govei nments 
on lire Administration of the Act. 
Tublished by Dovenmieut. 

Apply to the Manager, Ren and Roy yet, 

1, Hckoor Dull’s Lane, Wellington Sneet, 
Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSEN T HILL, 

rnilE following publications by the Cah utta 
JL Committee m slipped t of the Age of Con- 
sent bill may be bad fiom the Sec letai ies of the 
Committee at then office, No. 12, Wt*llmgtou 
Squair, .it No. 1, lukooi Dutt s Lane, and 
at I 2, Lai 1 5 . czar Sttect. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rislns and the 
Age of Con-ent bill. One arma. 

2. 'The Memoiial to the Vieeioy. Half 
anna. 

3. I he beng.ih translation of tlie Memo 
rial Half anna. 

]. 1 lie Ooidoo tiansl.il ion of tlie Memoiial 

Half anna. 

5. 'The bhodhun Vy iv.nta by Tamm 

Kainualh T.ukaiatni -of .Santipoi e >, aid In u of 
l <nudeo Ri/*i i.i Samkut rpu ; and J’amln 
ati.n bed to the Aa'alic Society, Bengal, Om* 
anna. 

0. Ah-*l t'ac 1 of the Vy u>,n:,i in Enghsii 
with notes by Nyal.mkii N'lliti 1111 Mookerjee, 
M \, 111.., Tiofes-ioi of B.mskid, Tiesidemy 

College, and a pie-face by the Ticsidcmt of the 
Committee. Half anna. 

In Pamphlet , P rue ./ annas 


01 0 copies for a Rupee, 



With special icTe-icrit c to the Question of 

A Reserve for the Indian Army. 

By Co ft. AO DREW HEAKSEY. 

Apply to Ren Lr* Roy yt t (Juice, Calcutta. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY. “ LIMITED.” 

( Incorporated under Act / Y of i SS2. ) 


OBJECTS — The main objects of the Com- 
pany aie ^0 t’rte* eieMion and establishment 
of a The. die in the* heart of the town, and m 
the best modem style of • romfoi t, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Diama, and all the Fine Aits connected 
with d, and the? encouragement of 'Talent, 
especially new Talent, b\ a tasteful and collect 
piesenlation of the i hoiccst wcuksof the age 
cu day ; ,3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honnui able tailing by tlie elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and clegiaded, or, in any way, 
objei tionable ; and (|) lid* punting, publication 
ami issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to furlhei the mteiests of 
the Comp my in any legaul, and, generally, the 
sale of all b roks and stationery, Xc. 

CAPITAL- Rs 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shales of Re. I each. 

DIVIDEND. Ki om the veiy natme of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed act mint lour of om piobable income 
and expendituie in the futuie, but we ran un- 
hesitatingly promise om siibscnbris as high an 
aveiage dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint Stock Company, Limited, in Cah utta. 

IN TEEEST. — Tuic baseis of shaics m our 
Company, paying foi them m full on or befoie 
the lust of March next, shall he entitled to 
leceue mteiest on the amount of then shaies 
until the Theatre is in exact woiking ordei. 
Tlie mteiest will run fiom the* date of such 
pint base. 

BONUS. -'They shall also get honin’ in the 
shape of ( ei tain fire tickets of admission to 
the Tlie.'di e (par Ik ulais about which will, here- 
aftei, he supplied on application). Of ionise,* 
attention will be paid to the claims of pnoidy 
m purchase and payment. 

DIRECTORS |)i. S. unbhu Clumder 
Mookeijf-e (Chan muni, Tiinc ipal Krislmakamal 
Bh. iliac hai yya, B ibu II. u. dal Ray (late Head- 
niastn, Hindu S< hooT, Kumar Nityananda 
Smgha, T. dm Nilamh.u Mookrijec, M.A , hi.., 
late of ('.o-hmeie, and foui others, 

BANKERS.- The New ()i icnlal Bank Coi - 
ircualion, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.-- Babu Kednr 

Nath I’ose, |: a 

KEGISIEKED OI-FICE OF THE COM 
TANY 1 10, College* Sheet, Calcutta. * 

1 * nil (Flails in I he I’l osprrtus, whic h con 
t.iuio hlleis of -smpdhy and snp|)oit fioni 
the nmu emmeid pecwuiages in the land The 
following among otlwis, aie out pmicipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mali iiaji lotiimi o Molmii Tagotc, 

,, uni'll 1 Ki islma, 

D01 g u li.u ,m L uv, 

Sn R urn- . ( iiandi a M if r a, 
jiishc e ( li mdi 1 v iclhuh (jliosll, 

,, l .m iida^ B inn p, 

1 1 on I ile I » 1 R isliheii u 1 { ihosh, 

bah 1 1 l**ni ( h nidi 1 banei jee, 'Semoi Uo- 

\ ei 1 1 1 1 1 • * 1 1 1 Tb-idci, High Com I, 

R IV I I • I'ialialida M lokej |' j e bihachu, 
b ibu hh. cimIi 1 N.itli Bo <\\f \ ,n 1 , 

Ti d 1 im ( I1.1 uni i < fho dia, 

RahiU'ii 1 \ dh I ig'-ie, E ,q , 

I* >l"i Run) 1 lb bail M.1II1I:, of Tosf.i, 

BT'i < li.ui'li l.i! .Sin/lia, lad! Tn*snh*ui 
N '•mu J ( ii oiiO'-i of l'oiniiii , i' e, It inkt-i, 

R iv Noimdi.i N.nl, ( haiidhim, of the Mmisln 
1 nnily, T d 1, *t \ , 1: h , 

Di- liadokva N.fi 1 1 Mitra, Tie ider, | ] , * ■ I » 
k'ouii, Cliait mu., Si ii.impuf Muunipaliiy, 
b »l»u < h.mcli D i> ( >lio ,|), m |i | 

( )f|ji i.d mg Suh Divisional Offner, Sin c. unm 
l> (Oil | n lu Lai Mallik, cd Tallinn 1 - liaia, 
/'•mimi.ii, 

R 'in. .11 RadUipiasad Ray, of I’osta, 

D». \ il R a t in S 1 1 k 1 1 f *vf A , Ml), Xc ), 

R 'V T H'kim Ch.mdi i (,'hatteiji Bahadur, 
Bimr Ahk.iya Chamna Sarkar, Toet ami 
Public isl, 

babu i'.aiiiRnatb (ihosh, of Tathui iagbata. 

— j 

NOTICE. 

W trile-1 a ( asluc* for the above Company. 
Sn im ) R- t 2,500, 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World. 

All our I Vote Ins (At, irau tied for 3 years 

PEICE -R.S- e-S- 



A strong .accurate Keyless open- fare Watch 
in nit kel silver ( rise. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, shot t wind. 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold h.unk 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set fiom outside. It lias a jewelled visible 
compart FM'apemrnt. (’an he reprined Hy any 
watch-maker for ,1 tulle. Is a ihomnghlv ie- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring rase. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wiist Watt h. Price... 8 8 

Do. Dent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent valuation in extremes of tem- 


peiatnre. Puce ... ... 13 o 

Do, Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal AIL 'it Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 1 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give ottr greatest attention to every kind 
of repun *», stone settings, Walth 1111 and Watei- 
bir. y inc luding, as we always employ a staff »d 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept , 
onr charges are baaed up 01 the very lowest 
calculations. 

V. K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Wateibmy Watch Depot, 
37, Mipjidbaii stieer, Calcutta. 


" IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’* 

All who 1 ufjt'r find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has du ven out limn the sysrein 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffri- 
mg; while m ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACIIE- 
SP RAINS, it is the surest and safest lemedy 
fnr these < mnplamts in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic etfect in allot ding instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

is almost too jemarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are y on suhjec t to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of lOOl'IIACHE? A single applica- 
tion w ill 1 clieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power lias been so rajud 
and c omplete that it is universally i< t ommencl- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Tiy this wondeiful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

Tin* Oriental Palm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their piartire. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. Py its inti insic 1 ii tue, it has a< hieved 
a wide-spread popularity vvhic h no similar pre- 
paration has ever hefoie attained. 

Sofd //. Hot ties at / Re. e.n It. 

Obtainable* of all iespei table chemists 
throughout the wm Id. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistieet & Co, 
R. Scott Thompson Co. and Bathgate & 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Tears. 

Pretty, small, arrmate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short winding nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism 
secondhand, enamelled dial Jewelled, and bold’ 
figures for Rs. 6 pet V. P. >. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand tough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S* 
Goomah of District Munsiffs (.'1)1111 from 
Chiricole s.iys : -“A watch. maker valued il 
at Rs. 25 Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
bays : Many were deceived thinking that its 

puce was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung H. Myall ot 
Marine Woikshop fiom Mandalay says - 
“ Has never been u-paiied during the whole 
peuod of tlnee and a half years” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

I ictty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, 'Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelet^ Bangles, Eamngs, E.iidmps (all 
j»aii), Scarf Pins, Seal f Rings, Ntr klets, 
Prom lies, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds. Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
e 1 aids, Xt., at Re. i-S/V^ eat It V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Samkntla, says: “A 
Geim.m valued the diamond ling at Rs. 50 and 
tuny at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece foi 
Rs. 4 ; guaianieed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THIS 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THI- 

Fourth Indian iX at tonal Confess 
Held at Allahabad. 

Hep) in ted with additions and alterations from 
Reis Rayyct 

With a potitail of Mr. George Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. V.unia, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 
at the office <»f “ Reis ft R.iyyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAY YET 

(PKIXCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AND 

Review of Poll tit v, / Reralui e. and S octet). 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ye. lily ... in aovame ... Rs. 12 
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Co. Limited. 

i uri: 10 its n \ >. i 1* , 

J EYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the 1 )« st disinfectant and exteiminatm of 
all obj'*c tmnahle odouis and infer lions diseases. 

It ikanses the toads, jnmti<*s the atmos- 
plieie and itisinfeci-* the drains, keep** the sick- 
100m j ue and healthy. 

1 OUA! LY I’SLi UL ’I O 

ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 

It keeps .1 tow shed pm e and sweet. 

It impioves the coat, destroys vcimin, keeps 
tly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of its own. 

It kills fleas, red lice and vet min of every 
kind in Poultty, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses. 
Dogs, Cats, tti. Effec’ually cures Gapes, Roup 
and C'unb Disease .a Pom \ 

IT IS GARDENER’S 1 .; 1 END* AS WELL, 

It destroys moss and weed , on gravel path- 
ways and extei inmates woims in lawns. 

It is a valuahle destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills gieen fly, ted spuh t, limps mealy 
bug, removes worms from the soil 'u j)ots, &c. 

Agents : DYCK, NK.OL & CO., 

3, Commerci. 1 Buildings, Calcutta. 


ILilf-yeaily ... - , 7 

Otiarictly ... ,. ... ,, t\ 

Monlbly ... ,, ... ke. 1 8 

Single or sample Copy,, 0-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advei ti->einenis^three columns to tiie page and 
102 lines to the cplumm aie charged by trie 
space taken up, at the taie of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. The lovve-a charge for any au 
vertibement is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occ- r 
l em;es, the lowest ciiarge for w iiicii it Rs 7 

Special rates lor Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. £or arrears an advance of 50 pet cent- 
w ill oe charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year 

Bn mess Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to “The Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and boons a or. pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& R ay yet." 

Off ter : /, Uckoor Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
« Street , Calcutta . 


Panted and published for the Proprietor every Saturday . -l.n .v Call Ghosh »</ JOE BEE PEE SB, No. i, Uckoo , Dull's Lane, Calcutta. 
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CO N T K M PC) R A RY PC) \IT RY. 

SONG OF THE ROYAL DIAMOND. 

A full true Account of t lie vvnndeiful Diamond, presented to the 
Km^s Majesty, hy Waiieu Hastings, Esq, on Wednesday the 14th 
or June 1786, herng an excellent new song, to the tune of Deny down.” 
Such was the title under which the following sonjj appealed in its tune, 
li was 1 epi lilted, (with a slight necessary alteration,; sixty years after as 
in illustration of the class of literary piodm turns to whu h it belongs. 
We reproduce fiom that repiim. — liniuiR, AV/'f A’aynt. 

I’ll sing you a song of a diamond so fine, 

Tii.it soon in the ciown of our moiiaich will slime ; 

Of its size and its value the whole count 1 y lings, 

IJy Hastings bestow’d on the best of all Icings. 

Deny down, Ac 

From India this j-wel was lately bi ought o’er ; 

Though sunk in the sea, it was found on the shoic ; 

And just in the nick to St. James’s it {jot, 

Convey'd in a bag by the luuve Major Scott. 

Deny down, Ac. 

Lord Sydney stepp’d forth, when the tidings were known— 

It’s his office to cany such news to the throne ; 

Though quite out of bieath, to the closet he inn, 

And stammei’d with joy ere his tale he began. 

Deny down, Ac. 

“ Herds a jewel, my liege, theie’s none snclr in the land ; 

Major Scott, with tiuee bows, put it into my hand ; 

And he swore, when he gave it, the wise ones were bit, 

For it never was shown to Dund.is or to Pitt.” 

^ Deny down, Ac. 

“ For Dundas,” cried our sovereign, “ unpolish’d and rough, 
Give him a Scotch pebble, it’s more than enough ; ; 

And jewels to Pitt Hastings justly refuses, 

For lie has already more gifts than he uses.” 

Deny down, Ac. 

“ Put run, Jcnky, rm>! ” adds the king, in delight, 

“ Lung the queep and the princesses here foi a sight ; 

They never would pardon the negligence shown, 

If we kept fiom their knowledge .so glorious a stone.” 

Deny down, At. j 

“ But guatd the door, Jenky — no ciedit we’ll win | 

If the prince in a fiobc should chance to step in . 

The boy to such secrets of state we’ll ne’er call ; 

Let him watt till lie gets our crown, income and all.” 

Derry down, Ac. 

In the princesses run, and sin prised, civ “ O la ! 

T is as big as the egg of a pigeon, papa ! ’ 

“ And a pigeon of plumage worth plucking is he, 

Replies our old monarch, “ who sent it to me,” 

Derry down, Ac. 

Madam Schwellenberg peeped through the door at a chink, 

And tipp’d on the diamond a sly German wink * 


A>. nun h as to sa\ , u t an w e r\ ci be ci uel 
lo him who Has sent us s*> gloi toils a jewel ?' 

Deny down, Ac. 

Now, God s ive the queen ! while the people I teach, 

How the king m ly grow mil, while the commons impeach ; 
Then let nabob, go plunder and rob as they will, 

And throw m tln.n diam mds as glut to Ills mill. 

Deny down, Ac. 


Tiior, whose every houi 
I> spent in home’s green bowei, 

Wheie |ove like gohim fiuit o’ci hanging grows, 

Wlieie fi lend ■» to thy mill sweet, 
l lilted, ci 1 1 ling meet, 

As lapping !*\ur-, ih it f-u m the entue lose ; 

I hank thy God well— soon fiom this joy, thy day 

Passes away 

Th in, at whose household fiie, 
hull sits t In ue aged sue, 

An angel gue-»t with hue as those of old , 

Make thy young children's caie 
That ci own of houy hut 

\ Y hit h tip* Calm heavens love as they behold ! 

Soon, soon, the gloiy uf th.it sunset ray 

Passes away. 

Thou, from whose household nooks 
Peep foi til gay, gleaming looks, 

Those “faiiy head'.’ shot up from opening flowers, 

With wondrous peifmne filled, 

The fresh, the nudist died, 

The ovei (lowing bliss that childhood si..,..,,. , , 

Piaise Him who gave, and .it whose word their stay 

Passes aw, i y 

Thou, with another heart * 

United, though apait, 

As two dose stais that mingling slime but one , 

Whose pleasant pathway lies 
’Neath tender watchful eyes, 

Where love shines dearer than lire morning sun , 

Praise God for life, that in such soft ajray 

Parses away. 

More— more —thou hast yet more ! 

These, thy heart's treasured store 

Transferred to heaven, may wiv immortal birth, 

With radiant seraphs there 
May tune ambrosial air 

To ever-glorying hymns of praise, while earth, 

Like lingering music from some harper gray, 

• Passes a way 

II L. C. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknoiv lodgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion . ^ 
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News and* Our Comments. 

— — //T>4<7vv-'— — 

It is some twenty years that the Prince of Wales was attacked with 
typhoid re m, the fit st sym^lons shewing themselves 011 November ig 4 
Pi nn«* fr'oijre of Wales is now lepoited to be suffering from the same 

rn t’a ly It is satisfactory to lc 11 nv th it it has taken a favorable tmn. 

• 

• • 

Mr. George N. Cur zon, member for Southport, succeeds as Under- 
Societal y for India Sir John Curst, transferred to the Tieasmy. 

• # 

Ar Melbourne, a lady journalist, bv name Miss Connor O’Biien, read 
before the Austral Salon — 1 “-.well” ladies 1 club — a paper proving, 
by (potations finm Shakespeare, Tennyson and Raskin, that “ woman 
w is the e<jual of man in almost eveiy spheie of life.” To prove her 
point, she could have cited the old saying — the grey mare was the 
bcitci hoise. 

• • 

A woman is being tued in Servia for fourteen murders and an endless 
number of 1 nbhei les. 

♦ 

* « 

A r.\r>Y m the S mth of France b is left by a will 320,000/ for a caravan 
of 500 or more persons to penetrate into the wilds of Africa yet untiod 
bv any explmer. Tiie condition is that the organizer must bring back 
safe and sound to Fiance one half of the entire number. The will is 
being contested by h**r relatives. A Toulouse enri espondent explains 
tin' objf»< t of the lv*quest to be to kill tiie slave tradejjy making Afiica 
u ell known. 

• 

• * 

A r t he pi eseni time when f imine is devastating the dominions of the 
Cmt and 1-. raging with greater or less fmy in sonv' parts of India also, 
the new, that the Canadians have had a beautiful harvest this year 
must be stngulaily refreshing. We re,nl in the Tima of India : — 

'* The m ame f irmers ai e still snuggling with their colossal wheat 
fields. F01 a month past the vast plain has been alive with reapeis and 
tbreslieis. Miles of giam trams go e.istwaid to the European boats 
Fai ms are almost b)of ka«led by then own stupendous produce stocks. 
Wheat lias been yielding lifry-five busiids to the ane. Twenty millions 
of dollars from Europe will b<* distributed among 25,000 furmeis in 
Canada, and many settlcis will become rich this ye. 11. The weather is 
super b.” 

• 

• • 

Dr. J. Edward Polak, an eminent Pnsrai. scholar, paid the last 
debt of nature, at Vieim 1 on Ouobei 8, at the age of seventy-one. 
lie was the lectuter of the Medical S* bool at Teheian in 1851 and 
h id 1 lie* honor of being appointed as a royal physician in the court of 
the Shah. He was in Persia for 9 yeais, and on his return to Vienna 
published his well-known woik Persien : das L ind uud Seine 
Rorvohuei.” IIs was again invited by tiie Peisinn monarch and 
tbeiefore had occasion to be at Teheran fir a second tim*. At 
the Geographical and Anthropological Societies of Vie.nua, he. lead 

many valuable paperf on Persia and its antiquities. 

* 

• • 

Gjoro Erkks, a (ifti man Egyptologist, Ins in his possession an old 
medical \\mk, acquired at Luxor. He thinks it the oldest medical woik 
in the world and traces its age to 1550 T» C. It Iris been translated 
into Geiman by Dr. H**unch Joachim, a Beilin medical man. Is 
not Chat aka moie ancient? 

• » 

Sir Edwin Arnold has icpublished Ins let to 1 3 to the Daily Telegraph 
,vs a book under the title of Seas and L mils. 

# 

• # 

'THERE is an ^alarming Mecrease of population in France. In 1890 
there were 2,69,332 marriages, 5,457 divorces, 8.38,059 births and 
8 76,505 deaths. Compared with 1889, there is diminution in mar- 
riages by 3.602, in bnths by 42,520 and an increase in divorces and 
deaths by 67 1 and 81,572 respectively. The death rate, in fact 
everything relating to population, is against France. There have been 
imnimeiable discussions on this subject in the Academic de Medicine 
and various remedies proposed. 

• • 

• • 

• ft 

THE supersession of steam by electricity, has been, from a long time, 
regarded as one of the future possibilities of science. The ideal is 
mow about to be a fait aUompli. It is said that Mr. Edison, the inventor 


of the phonograph, has devised a novel method of using electricity 
in the propulsion of trains which, with three stationary engines, will 
be adequate to the traffic on the Pennsylvania Railway between New 
York and Philadelphia, a distance of 90 miles. In the mother country, 
the town of Leeds has already made a small beginning in utilizing the 
mysterious energy of electricity for locomotive purposes. We read in 
the English papers to hand : — 

“Leeds has the first overhead wire electric tramway in England. 
The fust car has just made a trial trip over the line which runs to 
Runmihay. It is on the Thomson-Houston principle. The expei intent 
w.i', cumoTetely successful. Each car holds 22 passengers, and several 
cats can h* coupled and run together. The power is supplied from a 
central station to overhead wires carried along the toad on tall posts.' 1 

*** 

There was an outbreak of cholera at Damascus. To prevent its 
spieacl, sanitary cordons were established round Deyrout, Jaffa and 
other ports. A convoy of 100 camels having left Jaffa, in violation 
of these precautions, the camels were, by older of the Governor, 
destroyed and the dnvers imprisoned. The death of the animals might 
have killed the gei m they had imbibed, , but how could the imprison- 
ment of the men puiify them or arrest infection ? 

• • 

To avoid the dangers to the public health arising from their “agglo- 
meration,” the Porte issued instructions prohibiting the entiy of Israelite 
emigrants into Ottoman territory. Accordingly, the captains of two 
vessels, each carrying about eighty Jewish families from Russia, 
Roumauia, and other commies, were prevented from landing then 
passengers. 

• # 

The Morning Post of Allahabad writes : — 

“A queer feature of American taste and sentiment has just been 
displayed by a leading daily newspaper of New Yoik which devotes 
no less than five columns of one of its receni issues to the enumera- 
tion of t lie ‘ finest things ’ in Nmv Y >tk, together with the names of 
their, possessors It is entitled ‘Puzos of New Yoik Life,’ and con- 
stitutes a list of tiie men and women who have the finest houses, the 
finest wine, the finest clothes, the finest yachts, the finest cooks, etc. 
No article that has been recently published by the American pi ess 
h is attracted more widespread attention or been more generally 
discussed, especially as it is known that tin* information in each cjjsti 
was given for publication by the owners of the so-called prizes Thu- 
we aie informed that Mis. William Astoi has tin* fi ne^r diamonds and 
emeralds, including a stomacher which belonged to Mane Antoinette, 
and the famous bow-knot of diamonds presented in 1645 by Louis XIII. 
to Caidmal Richelieu. Mrs. Vanderbilt is stated to own the finest luoies 
and a pe.ti 1 necklace once the property of the Empiess Caihennenf 
Russia. Mrs. De Forest ts stated to have the finest clothes ; Mis. 
Seward Webb the finest diamond and sapphne cimvn ; Mr Haveme- 
yer the finest collection of pictures ; Mis. Robert L. Stewart (the 
widow of a sugar refiner ) the finest collection of old laces ; Mr. 
Whitney the finest cook ; Mrs. Sdigm in the finest collection of fans , 
Mis. Busier Duncan the most elaborate collection of silk petticoats ; 
Mr. Frank Woik the finest stables; Mr. Klbndge Geity the finest 
yacht; Mr. Stanley Mutiinei the greatest assortment of English* 
111 ule clothes ; Mr. Malcolm Grail im the finest team of looses and 
turnout ; and Mr. Abiam Hewitt the finest house. The finest wine- 
cell.ii in New York ami in Amenta is that of ex Judge llem'y Hilton, 
the luwyri who acquired such an immense fra tune by attending to 
the intei ests of the demented widow of the million, nre, A. T Stewart ; 
and the finest omntiy house 01 villa is that of Mi. Odgen Goeiet, the 
plumbing of winch is of solid silver.” 

v 

* * 

Mr. Tom Anderson, of Dibrugaih, though 4 Scotch beyond redemption, 
is a pud uiihiopist beyond question. For tbe.good of human kind, he 
proclaims, in the Rn^iishm vt of Thursday, what a fool lie is,— how, 
a night m wild Assam sleeping in his bungalow, he perceived a 
shuffling sound and directly proceeded in the dark without a stick in 
hand to see wlnt it was, how in this state he introduced his hand into 
every nook and corner, how the brave British Tartar thus turned up 
all manner of tilings, men’s and women's apparel, odd shoes, and so 
on, until he caught a — snake, when all his foolhardiness oozed out of 
his fingers and wisdom entered. The end of it all is, that Tommy 
teaches others of that ilk and the Johnnies in general this unimpeach- 
able moral, namely, that “In India, at any rate, it is unsafe to make 
investigations at night without a light.” 

• 

• • 

Mr. George Sibley, a retired Engineer of the East Indian Railway, 
well-known to many of the old residents of this city, breathed his last 
at his residence at Catherham, on Stynday the 25th October, at the age 
of sixty-seven. Mr. Sibley has left a legacy for the purpose of founding 
engineering scholarships in the University of Calcutta. 
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There is water famine in New Yoik and Brooklyn. The ordinary 
supply has failed— how, it is not stated. To add to the distress, that 
failure has compelled the stoppage of work in a number of factories 
and the elevated railway, which, in their torn, have thrown out of em‘ 
ployment so many as thnty thousaua prisons. 

w • 

A BUST of Mathew Arnold has been placed in WeMminstei Abbey) 
Lord Coleridge delivering an address before the unveiling. 

IT is believed that Sir Andrew Scoble will be in the running for a seat 
in Parliament at the next General Election. 

• • 

WE read 

“Madame Melba the celebrated Australian fi> ima donna, now 
recognsied as superior to Madame Patti, has been served by her husband 
with a petition for divorce, on the ground of adnlieiy with the I)tic 
d’Orleans at Vienna and St. Petersburg. She dedates the chaige to be 
untrue and simply instituted m retaliation for her steps to secure a 
judicial separation owing to her husband’s ctuelty. He claims /20.000 
damages. The Due d’Oi leans was served with awnt dnectiy lie alighted 
from a train upon reaching Vienna after a visit to Baum Husrli’s. The 
Due d’Oi leans is fuiiotfs at being tiirked into the acceptance of the 
writ, which he believed to be a petition lemleied by a gentleman 111 evening 
dress. The leaders of the Royalist party in Fiance, including the Due 
d’Aurnale, ate believed to be disgusted at the Due d’Oi leans’ behaviour. 
The Countess of Lytton and the Countess DcGiey have visited 
Madame Melba, assm mg her of their belief in hci innocence.” 

s- 

* * 

Last Sunday, the annual Harvest Festival was celebrated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and in all the Anglican Churches in Calcutta. It is the 
counterpart of out Lakhsmi Pooju. 

• • 

The Procurator of the Madura Roman Cotholic Mission has procured 
permission for manufactme, at Tnchmopoly, of raisin wine. The con- 
sumption is to be limited to Church uses, and not extended to the pub- 
lic. But cannot the “ Chinch uses ” be made to include a pm turn of 
the public ? , 

ONE Hammond was taken up heforc the Chief Magistrate for tefusing 
to pay Rs. 5, the hire of a fiist class phonon for nine hours. The 
defence was that the huer did not know that the carnage was legister- 
ed as first class, and that he all along, while being driven in it, 
understood that it was of the next lower class, and that if lie had 
known it to be dit'fcieut, he would not have used it at all. He was 
willing to pay tile usual second class fare. Mr. Handley, in the 
absence of Mr. Marsden, ordered him to pay the first class fai e, but 
saved him the cost, as very few people were avvaie of the new Act 
being in operation. 

Ignoiance of law being no excuse for its tiansgicssion, it is plainly 
the duty of municipalities, as of Government, to give due publicity 
to their laws and byelaws. But our civic ruleis and legislators would 
lather hide the light of their wisdom under a bushel than willingly 
incur afly expense in advertisements that might put a few rupees into 
the pocket of the greatest of sinners in this woild— the Indian 
journalists. It is enough that they are not teqnired to pay any royalty 
when they choose to entertain or enlighten their teadeis with municipal 
lucubtations. 

The Maharaja of Benares will be invested with the order of the 
K. C. 1 . E. by Sir Auckland Colvin next Satuiday. 

• * 

THE Syndicate of the Allahabad Umveisity have unanimously re- 
solved to bestow the honorary title of Doctor of Laws on the Hon’ble 
Mi. Justice Straight ptevious to his ictuement from the bench next 
March. 

• « 

WE read in the official reports that “ Homoeopathy, as a novelty no 
doubt, is beginning to engage the attention of the educated classes, 

who prefer it to allopathic treatment. A leading resident in (in 

the Burdwan Division) distributes medicines free, and they appear to 
be on sale at many druggists ’. 9 Homccpathy has long ceased to be a 
novelty. 

• • 

As a preventive against railway accidents, the Magistrate pf Hooghly 
recommends better pay to the railway staff 


A Divisional Commissioner explains large balances of outstanding 
fines in these words ; — • 

“Fines are often imposed inconsiderately ; but the real reason why 
the bai mces mount up is that the quarterly comparison of the court 
and than 1 registers is not what it should he. The .A ei age Deputy 
Magisiiate sct.m U lus initials against t he Iasi, m what be thinks is 
.the last, entry in each register without jts once occurring to him to 
find out why the fine is outstanding. Then at irregular intervals a 
list of lapsed and it iccovei able fines is put up by the Court Sub- 
Inspector, and on it 1 emission follows. As to the way in which fines 
are imposed, I would mention a case in which nine Harms weie fined 
amongst them Rs. 1,650 for illirit manufacture of country spirit, and 
of course went to jail m default. The tiying officer’s explanation was 
that he thought the men’s unknown employer would pay the fine 
sooner than let the. men go to jail — a leason which said little for 
his knowledge of the wold or «»f chaiactet. Sessions Judges ate often 
offenders in ibis way. They appear to think that if they hue at all they 
must fine heavily, and without the least regaid for the accused’s cn- 
cumstances. I’lien, too, it is a common thing to find a man fined 
Rs. 51 where Rs. 5 01 Rs. 10 would have been ample, because the 
pleader ask^d to have it made high enough to give Ins < lient the right 
of appeal. The appe d is dismissed, perhaps stun k off if the client 
has come to the end of lus money, and then we have the old stmv of 
priiodical visitations by ilu* police to the disgust and discomfmt of the 
man and his neighboms, whoaie called upon loenteitain them.'’ 

• 

# * 

THE death of the Nawab Consort paved the way fm missionary enter- 
puse in Bhopal. A In .inch of the Ouakei Mission, which lias its 
headquatiers at llosluingabad in the Ce1U1.il Provinces, lias been 
established in Selim e. 

• • 

A COLLISION ou lined ou Thursday, at noon, between the river side 
goods tiain and the Bmmali special tiain at the Howrah down 
platfmm, lesultmg m considerable damage to tolling-stock. For- 
tunately, theie was no loss of life. The Burma special was com- 
pletely wrecked The diiver and the fneman of its engine escaped 
by jumping. Thecleiks in the postal van were soon extucated. They 
had a good shaking, but have not sustained any visible injuiy. 

* 

♦ * 

A LOKKEhlMjNDh.N L of the Iiengal Timet, signing himself “Islam” 
and professing to he “a fiend to both Nawabs,” reminds them of 
then condition in the days of their ancestor Khajeli Alimoollah, 
and advises them cuhei to “pension 01 send out of this district” 
two of their n-latues, who have “ se.t up in business, one as a 
shoe-shopkeepei and one as a tobacconist.” The editor, without 
making any ptibhi avowal of his friendship for the Nawabs, completes 
the pirtuie by 1 un,u king, “ As to rank and social status — all that is 
nonsense, unless a man be bom to both. Gentlemen, like poets, must 
be boi n as sik h. 1 * 

# * * 

The pa pet noils .it Titnghur are ivoiking successfully. During the 
past official yea 1, ihc outturn was 2,756 tons against 1,864 and 1,65b 111 
1889-00 and 1KK8 <8g, lespcetivcdy. They can produce white printing, 
bad mu and colmed papeis, caitndge, foolscap and blotting papei s, 
but their production * aie not yet eqn.d to English papeis in point ol 
texture 01 coloi 

* . 

* • 1 

The Madras Government has made a further grant of Rs. 500 tmvnnls 
the boring of Artesian wells, which was first commenced in 18N6 
by the Rev. Father Dominic at the village of Kicheiy, in the Chmgleput 
district. After the well had been sunk to a depth of 285 feet, opera- 
tions had to be suspended last year for want of funds. 

• * 

Thf. Viceroy and Gov^rnni -General has recognized the claim of the 
Zemindar of Rainnad to the title of Raja. 

-* 

* * 

Sir Auckland Colvin has declined to grant any compensation to H.tbtis 
Sitaram and Brojomohun for the damages sustained by them dunng 
the late riots at Benares. 

Holinway't Till s are admirably adapted for ctuing diseases incidental 
to females. At different periods of life women aie subject to complaints 
which require a peculiar medicine ; amV it is now an indisputable fart 
that there is none so suitable for complaints of this nature as Holloway’s 
Fills. For all the debilitating disorders incidental to the sex, and m 
every contigency perilous to the life and health of woman — youthful or 
aged, married or single-- this great regulator and renovator of the 
secretive organs and the nervous system is an immediate cure. Their 
purifying qualities tender them invaluable to females at all ages. They 
are searching and cleansing, yet invigorating ; a* few doses will speedily 
remove every species of irregularity in the system, and thereby establish 
health on a sound and firm basis. 
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The new Imperial Central Library, Calcutta, which is under the charge 
of Professor Forrest, has been almost completed and arranged in the re- 
cently erected Secretariat building in Government Place. 


Notes, • Leaderettes, and 

• Our Own News. 

Under the«head of Conteinpoiary Poetry wc unearth as suitable to 
our time when the Jacobite Imperial Jewel is on the Indian mind, a 
Ming of the last century of another Diamond. Although inferior by 
far in size and importance to the Imperial, the Royal caused far more 
sensation and even trouble than the other will ever do, we may be 
suie. It, in fine, created history. The persecution long drawn out 
of the presenter followed close upon the loyal presentation. The 
reason of such a queer return for the compliment, is avowed with 
(yrucal bluntness in the song itself. 

“ * a pigeon of plumage worth plucking is he," 

Replies our old monarch, “who sent it to me.” 

1 he year of the present is the year of the great Impeachment. 

I UK \ ict*roy arrived here this morning. His receptions at Gwalior, 
Indore and Bhopal were splendid and he too was highly complimentary 
to his hosts and hostess. Loid I.ansdowne specially marked his 
apperuation of the lady ruler by foregoing the customary nuzzer. 

l.ukD Lansdowne will dine with the loyal Scots on the 30th Nov- 
ember, at the Town llall. 

I HI Viceroy will hold his levee next Saturday. 

The I.ieuienant-Governer of Bengal 15 still on tour and will not 
feiurn to Bclvedeie till next Saturday. 

f HE Governor of Madras is in Bengal. Lord Wenlock, accompanied 
by his Piivate Sectretaiy Mr. J. D. Rees, arrived heie yesterday by the 
B. 1 . S. N. Co.'s steamer Lin,iu»u. lie was received by Sir P. 
Hutchinson behalf of the Government of India, Mr. C. E. Buckland 
lepresenting the Local Government. After a view of the Government 
House, Lord Wenlock lunched with the Home Member at his lesidence 
ami then left for Darjeeling. lie comes back to Calcutta on Tuesday 
next, and starts on his return voyage to Madias by the Dunera on the 
8 th December. 

The Maharaja of Vizianagram arrived at Calcutta about the same time 
as the 1 tiler of Southern India. 

The Dacca briber y case has been taken out of the calendar of the 
sessions « Mr. Justice, YV ilson who has been deputed to preside at the 
next sessions held that, as Sessions Judge, he could tiy only cases as 
arose within the original jurisdiction of the emut. i’heie was an ap- 
plication to the Chief Justice on behalf of the defence fora special 
Judge, and Sir Comer Petheiam has now authmised Mt. Justice Wilson 
to take up the tiaifafeircd case after the conclusion of the sessions. 
In the Hyderabad Diamond case, a special juiy has been ouieied in 
accotdauce with the prayer of the accused. 

Mr. J. II. S. Cotton has returned and resumed his place as Financial 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

* 

Though there afe some who still fondly believe that the Colcoon may 
yet min up, it seems that no doubt can any longer be entertained as to 
her being lost. The cruiser Guide , which was sent out for searching 
hei, came back to town on ^Saturday last with a large quantity 
of wieckage found at a place about 32 miles east of Puri, in Latitude 
45 ' n- and Long S 7 ' 41' i*". The relics include among other things 
six life buoys with the name of Coleroon on them. 

1 HERE wao again anofner formation of cyclone from almost the same 
pait of the Bay of Bengal, but this time it travelled towaids the Arracan 


coast. On the 22nd November, the Meteorological Reporter found by 
his observations that the centre of this cyclone was to the West-bouth- 
West of the Diamond Island or at the Noth-West of the Andamans. 
In the Diamond Island the velocity of the wind was greater in the 
second cyclone than in the first. From the .absence of any telegraphic 
communication, r\o information could be received from the Andamans. 
After the lapse of 24 hours, the wind increased in intensity and was 
moving in a « North-North-Eas terly direction. The centre passed to 
the West of the Diamond Island on the morning^of the 23rd, where 
the velocity was 45 miles per hour. Approaching near the coast, its 
direction was’tnore easterly, and reached it about midway between 
Akyab and the Diamond Island. After this, the Meteorological 
Reporter assumes that it was broken up through the obstruction pre- 
sented by the Airacan Hills. 

The ex-Empress Eugdnie proceeds to Egypt in December, where she 
will spend the winter. She was there in the days of her glory, just after 
the opening of the Suez canal, which owes to her its existence. When 
England opposed its construction and M. de Lcsseps was m despair, the 
French Empress started a subscription in France for the prosecution 
of the work, and by appealing to the patriotism of Frenchmen made 
almost every middle class household give its mite to finance the 
undertaking. When the canal was open, Egypt was en fete , and 
the magnificent reception which Ismail Pasha gave the French Sultana 
at the time, is still fresh in the memory of those who witnessed 
the scenes at Cairo and its neighbourhood. Of all places in the world, 
she should never visit Cano in her present condition. 

Young Kaiser Wil of the Fatherland has been adopting vigorous 
nir.isuies for the suppression of the “ social evil” which is the special 
disgrace and danger of great cities, in his dominions, as in every other 
part of the world. Our old Wil — of British Indian Street has taken 
up the same question with the usual vigor of his pen. He observes : — 

“It is too much the fashion to slink and ignore problems of this 
awkwprd character, to attempt to hide them out of sight, with the 
result that the evils grow rapidly in the daik, which suits them. The 
criminal lernid—diuiikemiess, robbery, tmudei — attached to it is not 
the only, perhaps not the worst, mischief attending the spread of the 
social evil, as it has been well called. Other sad results aie produced, 
which are not the less injurious to society and national life because 
they are less conspicuous. Social hypocrisy is one of the least of 
these evils, if the most common. The head of the Madras Education 
Department recently remarked on the ‘ double life ’ which educated 
Natives lead. How many Englishmen lead double lives m which the 
hypocrisy is quite as pronounced and harmful? How many young 
men — older ones, too, for that matter -deceive their patents, sisters, 
or wives by an outwardly reputable demeanour, while they are secretly 
engaged in pursuits at which parents, sisters, or wives would bn horrifi- 
ed and grievously ashamed. The ch uacter of a man cannot benefit 
by this duplicity, but on the contrary his moial fibre must become 
roaiser and moie callous, his sense of right and wiong dulled, his 
< ouscience blunted. Then there aie the purely physical evils, as 
distinct from the moral evils, which are in themselves sufficiently 
appalling to impress any nun of sense and feeling, who pi ides himself 
mi being able to make his life very much what he cirooses by his own 
mle of conduct’ 

In conclusion, we aie told : — 

“that repressive measmes are being discussed in Paris, and in 
England the Watch Committee of the Liverpool Corporation has de- 
clared a crusade against 1 disorderly houses.’ Something needs to be 
done in Calcutta, wlieie the evil is becoming yearly more pronounced, 
more shameless, and more mischievous. We are told that brothels 
are being opened in hitherto respectable streets, and the police aie 
pow^iless to interfere unless upon complafnt and proof of annoyance 
by ihe neighbour s.” 

'I he state of things in Calcutta as described above gives only a part 
of the truth. The impudent solicitations by words, gestures, or actual 
physical demonstration and the “ disorderly houses" in respectable 
quarters, are nuisances which might surely be stopped and weeded 
out, if the Police and the citizens be armed with a little more power 
than they possess at piescnt. 

There is a foundling hospital at Moscow, which was founded by 
CaLheiine II and is maintained by the Government of the Czar 
at a yearly cost of ,£180,000. Any mother who finds her baby an in- 
convenience, may bung it to this hospital. The name of the baby, if 
it has one, is registered in the books of the hospital ; if it has not been 
already christened and baptised, that ceremony i? performed on the day 
following its admission. The child is immediately ticketed with a 
particular number ; the ticket is tied on its back and never removed, 
so that there can be no future mistake ,as to its identity. A corres- 
ponding ticket is given to the mother, by the pioduction of which she 
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can reclaim the child at any time within ten years alter its admission. 
The child remains in the hospital until he or she is 17 ; then il a boy, he 
is put into some agricultural employment, and if a girl, she is nppren- 
ticed to some other trade. About 40 children are admitted evei > day, 
or about 13,000 in a year, most of whom are illegitimate. The percen- 
tage of bastards among nations th.it favour late matraige and maniage 
by self choice, is everywhete large. But it must be specially so among 
the subjects of his Russian Majesty. * 


THE idea of making village schoolmasters serve .as loraj postmasters 
in addition to their ordinary work, is not a new one in this pait of the 
countiy. We are now told that this plan of extending village postal 
arrangements may, before long, be introduced into the Punjab. If the 
services of village cliowkulars be utilised in the same way, then not 
only would life network of the postal system be complete, but the 
problem of giving them adequate remuneration would be solved with- 
out entailing additional taxation. 

ST. George’s East is one r( the poorest districts 111 East London. 
There are neveitheless irt it 81 public houses, which supply drink to the 
11,000 people who reside within its limits. From the case of this 
single parish, we may form some idea of the extent to which drunken- 
ness prevails in England. Liquor shops in the island home of our 
rulers are frequented by the majority of their custoineis openly and 
without any feeling of shame. Even little children are found to enter 
them with cans, jugs and bottles in their hands. We ought to regard 
ourselves as fortunate that we are yet veiy far from coming to that 
stage. 


Our ancient legislators included the drinking of spirituous liquors in 
the category of inexpiable crimes. Maim says 

*• Killing a Brahman, drinking forbidden liquor, stealing gold from a 
priest, adultery with the wife of a father, natural or spiritual, and 
associating with such as commit these offences, wise legislators . must 
declare to be crimes of the highest degree. Any twice-born man who 
has intentionally drunk spirit of rice, through perverse delusion of mind, 
call atone for his offence only by binning hmw'lf to death, by drinking 
incandescent wine, or boiling urine of cow, or pm e, water, or milk, or 
clarified butter, or juice extracted from cowdung.” 

The result of this legislation was that, throughout the greater pait of 
India, a drunkaid was, until recently, a rare spectacle. In the native 
faints or theatrical exhibitions, which had their headquarters in Cal- 
cutta and were occasionally invited by country gentlemen for enter- 
taining the mofussil people by their performances, the actors who took 
up the part of sweepers generally delighted toe audience by pretending 
to be under the influence of liquor. But a real drunkard was a rata 
avis in those days. Most of our elderly countrymen who passed their 
eai her days in places remote from modern towns, must remember a 
period when they felt an eager curiosity to see the freaks of a real 
drunkard, and yet could not gratify their desire. Drunkards have, 
however) become now too common to be regarded as enjoyable 
sights. In fact, they have become quite a nuisance, and the ques- 
tion everywhere now is— Howto check the mischief that is being done 
by wme. 

THE legislation of our early Rishis gave such bent to the moral *ense 
of the Hindus as a nation, <hat when latterly another class proposed 
to legalise and sanctify.alinost evety kind of abomination, they found 
very little favor. To prevent disobedience to ll.eir injunctions by 
their own followers, they laid down that cocoanut water in a copper 
or bronze vessel was equivalent to wine, and that the merit of drinking 
spirit could be attained by quenching one’s thirst with the pleasant 
beverage which nature provides, and which is quite as harmless as 
filtered water, even though taken in a vessel made of copper, brass or 
bronze There a.e ...thodox Hindus of the Ko.vl sub-division of the 
Sakta class who do drink real wine. Hut their number is very small, 
and most of them dunk only once in the year, namely, on the Kali Pooja 
day and even lli-n in such small quantity that half an ounce suffices 
for a whole family. r he only classes who freely indulged m strong 
drink in former t.m-% were the Urit, towns, chamars and other 
aboriginal castes .ha lived in a completely isolated condtt.on 
in the outskirts of some of the Hindu vtllages. 

It is not an uncommon thing for an Indian or Colonial Judge to re- 

same practice when h. has left the Bench. But there is no precedent 


for an English Judge appearing again at the Bar after letirement. The 
question, whether a retired Judge can practice again at the Bar may 
arise for derision before long, if the report be true that, after his retiie- 
ment next month, Mr. Justice Hawkins will resume lys old roU of 
advocate. 

* v # 

The Bengali Babu is taken to task veiy often for^his distaste of 
everything except the drudgery of service. But the true Biilon, who 
is always good enough to advise us to take to agriculture and trade 
instead of seeking Government employment, is himself never tired of 
the trammels of office. Mr. Justice Hawkins may havfe some excuse 
if he attempts to resume practice in the bar in his native countiy. 
But what justification can there he for the action of the late Civilian 
ruler of North Bengal who, after securing a handsome pension that is 
or ought to be more than sufficient to enable him to p iss the “ scar 
and yellow leaf n of his life in peace, is about to harness himself again 
as the servant of a Raja over whom he lately exercised the authority 
of suzerain? It appears that when theie is pmspect of money-making, 
even the heaven-born membeis of the Indian Civil Seivice may be alto- 
gether indiffctent towards their personal ease and the dignity of their 
Government. With our oriental ideas, it seems to 11s that the humilia- 
tion to which Mi. Lowis is going to subject himself may have a piejudi- 
cial effect on the tone of the service. 

In Austria, they have started a club of the tich -bachelors, of course--* 
the members whereof are under a vow to many poor giris. The 
non-obsei vance of the pledge is saddled with a penalty of 400/, which 
will go to an impecunious engaged couple to give them a good start 
in life. We are afraid, the foifeit of only 4 00/ to a man of wealth is 
no strong bar to the attraction of a lich heiress. At any rate, the 
formation of the society shews thaLtnen of money are not always for 
pelf and that they are not dead to fellows less fortunate. In our 
country, wheie every girl must be mat ried, a movement of the kind 
is loudly called for, specially at the present time when heavy demands 
aie made, iriespeetive of all consideiations, on the patents of the 
brides. There are plenty of men in our country to imitate Kuiopean 
models in other respects. But is there none to follow their footsteps 
in sacrificing self interest for public good ? 

TlIE Grand Old Poet of England is in his eightyserond year. But, in 
spite of his age and the bereavements be has suffered, the freshness 
of his genius is still the same. From the nature of his pursuits, he 
cannot be prominently before the public at all times like the grtfat 
octogenarian statesman whose “beacon light’' is still veiy far fiom 
being quenched in smoke. But the weight of years sits lightly oh both 
the great men. We are told that the Laureate is engaged in giving 
the finishing touch to some fresh inspiration which will enrich the 
literature of his country quite as much as the carliei productions that 
have already made him immortal. 

Mr, Justice M ithuswamy Iyer having taken three months’ s\ck leave, 
Dewan Buhadoor S. Subramania Iyer, C. I. E*., has been appointed 
to act for him. It is an unexceptionable selection. 

Thf. Congress papers are grieved at the elevation. Even the’ generally 
sober and practical Mu hr a it a, while congratulating the Dewan Baha- 
dur for Government recognition of his abilities, regrets his accept- 
ance of the place. It virtually finds fault with Government for thus 
“absorbing onr best intelligence and leaving few able advocates 
for the public cause.” Does not the complaint lie the other way? The 
general giievance is that our best men have no chance with Gov* 
eminent. Would our contemporary be satisfied, if Government 
ignored the claims of Mr. Iyer on the g»*ound of his being a con- 
gressist ? The grumbling of the Muhratta reminds vp of the remark 
recently made in a private conversation that, to cripple the Congress, 
Government made Messrs. Telang and Ali Judges of the Bom- 
bay and Calcutta High Courts respectively, and now Madras has 
come in for her share through Mr. Iyer. Being told that Mr. Ameer 
Ali never belonged to the national assembly, the reply was that the 
Mussulman had uttered an indistinct sound in its favor. 

WE have much pleasure in announcing the Jay.Gopal Mallik Scholar- 
ship, the particulars of which will be found in another column. The 
name’ associated with the gift is that of a Kayastba gentle* 
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man of this town. The scholarship is not limited to one term. 
The selection of the scholar will be made every leap year, com- 
mencing with the next, in 1892, from among the successful bachelor 
examines of *he Calcutta University. The scholarship is open to 
eveiy native of India, who, for want of means, though willing, is unable 
to finish his education in Europe. The selected candidate is free to 
prosecute his studies in any part of that continent or to fit himself 
for any profession or service or trade. In addition to the annual ^150, 
he will receive his passage money to Europe as also for the voyage 
hack. If necessary, the donor will bind himself for strict fulfilment 
of his part of the contract. 


Mr. John Charles Veasey, with twenty-five years’ experience in the 
Bengal Civil Service in all the grades from Joint Magistrate and De- 
puty Collector to Commissioner, has come to the conclusion, that it is 
impossible to say that the Arms Act is woiked with any severity, but 
lie adds that in these provinces it is in some danger of becoming an 
anachronism. He would lepeal the law altogether, and recommends 
a fiscal measure, treating arms as luxury with heavy fees for their 
possession, and doing away with the present exemptions. The sug- 
gestion IS worthy of consideration. It is calculated to introduce uni- 
formity, to put an end to racial distinctions, and to remove the sug- 
gestion of disloyalty which is the sting of the present Arms Act. 


For the fit st time in the history of the native State of Rewa, a Brah- 
man named Jliul Ram, convicted of murder, has under British ma- 
nagement of the State, been capitally sentenced and hanged. It is 
significant that the event did not give occasion to any excitement or 
demonstration. 


THE Bengal Government has called upon all the Commissioners of Di- 
usions to rcpoit, after due employ, what arrangements are made in the 
municipalities within their respective jurisdictions, with regard to the 
slaughter of cattle. Excepting the sacrifice of goats and buffaloes 
in the sacied shrines, which cannot be intei dieted altogether without 
interfering with the religion of the Sakta sect of Hindoos, the arrange- 
ments for slaughter of cattle for meat are generally unexceptionable. 
But the shocking sights piesented by butchers’ stalls and meat shops 
on the roadsides, with legs, rumps and nbs of slaughter'd cattle 
dangling in the air, or, in the process of being boiled or fiied, suffocating 
the passers by with the steamy vapour and the smell emanating fmm 
the.ni, me a disgiace to the municipal administiation of this town, pre- 
dominated as it now is by Hindu Commissioners. The Hindu sellers 
of go.Vs’ flesh are quite as great offenders as the butchers who sell beef 
and mutton. In the town of Bmdwan, the butchers’ stalls have been all 
teinoved within an enclosure, and thus sequestered fiom public gaze. 
If similar action be taken by our metropolitan municipality, it would 
entitle itself to the gratitude of not only the Hindu community bin of 
every citizen whose sensibilities aie not blunted by his sui roundings. 


The following scives to point a moral which not only young men going 
to England, but also the advocates of uuiestucied female liberty, should 
not forget : — 

ll ill him M 001 29, well-diessed, described as a racing man, and 

Alice Brook «, a young woman, fashionably attiied in a light grey cos- 
lume, who styled herself an actress, though the police say that she has 
no connection whatever with the stage, we. e together placed in the dock, 
before Mr. Shed), charged with being together concerned in stealing, 
at then address, 11, lVlham-sireet, South Kensington, £4 in gold’ 
and ns. in silver from the person of Mi. Lakhmi Dass, an Indian law 
student, who 1 esidcs at 2, Stepheii’s-ioad, Bays water. The male 
pnsoner was additionally charged with assaulting Mr. Dass, at the 
same time and place. The prosecutor said, that on Friday evening, 
the 23rd of October, he was in the Naval Exhibition with a friend,' a 
Mr. Sing, whe he got into conversation with the female prisoner 
The young lady remarked, that she was tired of the exhibition, and 
suggested that he should see her home in a cab. Thinking that she 
wms a veiy nice girl, and that most likely he would be introduced to her 
father and mother— (loud laughtei) — lie went in a hansomcab witli her 
to South Kensignton, but wherv he found that she asked him into the 
parlour alone, and told him stones of presents of /20 and /io which 
she had received fiom gentlemen friends, he did not think she could be 
as respectable as he at first imagined. She suggested two sovereigns 
as a suitable present from him, but as he did not feel disposed to part 
with such a sum he told her that h_e had only got five shillings— which 
was not the fact. This announcement was not received in a lady-like 
manner, for the girl bdhnced out ftf the room, evidently to make a 
loiumunicetion to some one else. On her return she sard, she could 
not believe he had so lir tie money about him, and suggested thiit lie 
bhoulu just permit her .u confidence to examine his purse ; she 


promised faithfully not to take anything— only to sec how much he had 
got. Then he put the purse in her hand, but as be saw that she went 
for the gold at once, he seized her wrist, and tired to get the purse 
back. She then called out, 4 Landlord 1 landlord ! ’ and the male 
prisoner rushed in the room and gave him a blow on the eye, bruising 
him severely.” 

After recording dhe evidence of the prosecutor, Mr. Sbeill committed 
both the prisoners for trial, and refused bail, remarking that these 
cases often occurred, but it was very seldom that any one had the 
coinage to prosecute. It was all very well for the counsel for the 
accused 19 attempt at holding up the prosecutor to ridicule for his 
“ primeval simplicity.” But with our purda system, there can be no Alice 
Biooks in our country. In the East, a young woman respectably 
dressed who can appear before the public, and talk familiarly to a 
Stranger, is at once taken at her true valuation. But readers of 
Macaulay’s Essays need not be reminded that in the metropolis of 
England, even her own country squires veiy often run the ri-sk of 
mistaking painted women for countesses. That a native of India should 
make the same mistake in the modern Babylon is no wonder. 


THE group of six figures 142,857 has remarkable mathematical virtues. 

“ Multiply it by 2, the answer is 285,714. 

44 Multiply it by 3, the answer is 428,571. 

“ Multiply it by 4, the answer is 571,428. 

44 Multiply it by 5, llie answer is 714,285. 

“ Multiply it by 6, the answer is 857,142. 

“Each answer contains the same figures as the original sum, and no- 
others, and three of the figures of the sum remain together in each 
answer. 

“Thus 285 appears in the first and second numbers, 571 in the secoud 
and third, 428 in the third and fourth, and 142 in the fourth and fifth. 

“ It is also interesting to note that taking out of any two of these 
sums the group of thiee common to both, the other thiee, read m the 
usual order, from left to right, will also be in the same order in both’ 
sums. 

‘‘Take the fust and second sums, for example. Thegioupof 285 
is common to both. Having read 285 out of the second sum, read right 
along and bring in the first figme of the thousands last. It will read 
714. All the others will read in the same way. 

“Again, note that the two groups of three in the first sum are the 
same as the two groups of three in the fourth revnsed in order, and 
that the same thing is true of the second and third. The last multipli- 
cation has its groups of threes the same as those of the original number, 
reversed again. 

“Examine these results again, and you will see that in these calcula- 
tions all the numerals have appeared save the nine. Now multiply the 
original sum by the mighty seven— and behold the answer 
142,857x7-999,999. 

“No other combination of numbers will produce the same result.” 

What a potent charm the group of figures having these properties, 
would have been in the hands of our astrologers, if they knew its 
possibilities I It might have thrown into the shade even the square of 
sixteen figures, which gives a total of 32 in all directions, and which, 
according to their mock science, facilitates child birth. 

THE opening of a separate head in the annual administration reports 
for shewing the extent to which Mahomedans are employed in the 
public service, has had its desired effect. It now appears that, in at 
least the Bind wan Division, they have been taken on in excess of 
the proportion which they bear to the total number of the population. 
If their number in the superior grades of the public service is not 
larger, it is ascribed to their own backwardness. 


IN Bankoorn, the Supore estate has been released from Government 
management, as it could not afford the cost. The management of 
the Court of Wards is generally more expensive than it ought to be 
It is sometimes inefficient too, specially in the case of estates placed 
in charge of the favoied hangers on of officialdom, utterly without any 
knowledge of, or experience in, Zemmdari affairs. Nevertheless, by 
teducing expenses, if not by efficient management, the Court of Wards 
has saved many old families fiom absolute tuiu. But the same can 
hardly be said of the appointments usually made by the High Court 
to the stewardship of estates under litigation. The Receivers have 
usually neither the experience nor the leisure to manage properly the 
estates in their charge. It seems to us that it would give greater 
satisfaction to all concerned, if the Court of Wards weie vested with 
jurisdiction to take charge of estates under litigation. 


Lord Lytton, the second of the literary peerage of Bulwer, died on 
Tuesday. The place and circumstances were all appropriate— 'from 
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every point of view. The Ambassador died at his post at the Em- 
bassy. If the swan did not exactly sing and die, the writer at any rate 
expired in the act of writing. 

It is said he had been suffering for a whole year and was lately con- 
fined through infl.unuitiium. The immediate cause of, death was spasm 
of the heait. 

So far as we can judge from remembrance of his Indian sojourn, his 
health was always bad. And small wonder therein seeing what little 
•care he took of it. But we thought his complaint was hepatic rather 
than cardiac. * * 

Weak to a child, he was unable in the least to resist temptation. 
Hence his habitual complaint. A continual snuggle went on between 
his taste and his stomach. In India, it was neccssaiy to appoint a 
gladiator of the Civil Service to help the representative of Majesty to 
stand on his legs and maintain his post. And that officer, though ever 
on the alert, and never aught but useful, did not succeed to the full 
of his mission. 

His appointment to India was a great surprise. But the premier- 
ship of Benjamin Disraeli was' a far greater one, and it was made by 
that statesman. It was a litterateur's prefeience for a litlcratur and 
a litte* aieur' s. The only point in the way of substantial lecotnmenda- 
tion in his favour for such a grave office, was a report that he had sent 
home from Lisbon, while Ambassador at that capital, on Finance, 
which was much piaised. But a literal y man is expected to be a 
good hand at reporting. And he remained so to the last. For the 
rest, he introduced into the administration of affairs the methods of 
liteiary business by division of labour of the Frenchmen of letters to 
whom he was expressly partial. He conducted the Government of 
India much as the Dumases and Kickmann-Chattians produced their 
prolific woiks of fiction, one man supplying the plot, another the 
narrative, a thud the smait dialogues, and a fourth the glowing 
descriptive writing. His Imperial policy and piogramme he ear- 
ned out with linn from Home, as fioin Home he expected and 
obtained their modifications according to times and circumstances, 
from time to time. His internal policy, originally the product of his 
own liberality, was soon what the dominating illibeiality of his 
‘Council made it. The iest of the work was left to the Secretariat 
and the Departments. In fine, the gieat office was thus put to 
commission. Theie was but one exception. The speaking of the 
office lie. kept to himself. A master of sentences, he loved to com- 
pose fine essays and round of eloquent periods. So long as he had 
the making of the jokes and the epigiams, he did not cate how India 
fnied or Gieat Biitam was involved. The Viceroy entered into the most 
serious undertakings with a light heart -launched on gieat wars as on 
a picnic. He was no doubt to blame for having placed himself 111 a 
situation to he so led. Otherwise, the poor man was scarcely respon- 
sible for the mist lnrf caused by him. He was but a lay liguie of 
state. Others ruled in his name 01 through him. lie was scarcely 
<ogmzaglof what was going on. Ilis political morality was essentially 
low, belonging to the diplomacy of the olden times, of which we have 
I lie ivellknown definition of an ambassador. His Afghan policy 
will always coxei his memoiy with shame. His treatment of the 
Ameer was ineffably me. m. In domestic administration and legisla- 
tion, he was not his own master Of wilful wrong-doing, he must be 
acquitted. Only .is Vnei^iy of India he was a fish stianded on 
the dry bank. IB* made his debut with the blunder of the I* idler 
Minute. Thai minute n si - 1 f however, while it discovered his inca- 
pacity for a constitutional office, showed also the griffin’* amiability. 
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MARRIAGE UROKAGE CONTRACTS. 

The Hindu of Madras comments in very strong 
terms on the judgment of the Madras High Court 
in Viswanatham v. Saminatham , I. L. R., j 3, Mad. 
p. 84. We cannot fully agree with our contempo- 
rary in the view that this decision has practically 
legalised the sale of marriageable girls by Hindu 
parents. We take exception to the decision only 


so far as it declares that marriage brokage contracts 
may be legal where the match itself is a proper one. 
In the judgment delivered in the case, t^e court ex- 
pressly lays down that when a father agrees for 
money consideration to give his daughter to an old or 
otherwise ineligible bridegroom, the contract may be 
treated as void, on the ground of being ‘immoral and 
opposed to public policy. Our own view is that 
the decision is correct so far as Sudras art concern- 
ed. But in the case of Brahmans, marriage brokage 
contracts are altogether illegal, irrespective of the 
particular circumstances of individual cases. 

In the case under comment, the suit was on a bond 
executed by the defendant, in consideration of the 
plaintiif having consented to give his daughter 
in marriage to a nephew of the obligor. The 
parties were Brahmans, and the contract was clearly 
invalid according to Hindoo Lai* and Hindu ideas 
of morality. No doubt, questions relating to the 
validity of contracts in British India, are not deter- 
minable now by the Hindoo Law, but by the Con- 
tract Act. Nevertheless, the law of our Shastars is a 
part of the law of the country, so far as Hindus 
are concerned, and a contract between Hindus the 
consideration or object of which is against the injunc- 
tions of our Rishis, is surely unlawful and void. 

The written law of our Shasters clearly prohibits 
the taking of any gratification by parents from 
persons to whom they give their daughters in mar- 
riage. To contend that the practice is sanctioned 
by custom, is quite as absurd as to say that cases of 
robbery, manslaughter, and theft, being frequent in 
the country, are not unlawful though made punish- 
able by its written law. It has been repeatedly 
held by our courts that, under the Hindu system, 
clear proof of usage will outweigh the written texts 
of law. The Collector of Madura v. Mootoo Ram 
Linga Satapaty , 2 F. C. R., p. 140. But the im- 
portance thus given to custom, has nothing to justi- 
fy it beyond the erroneous translation of verse 
108, in chapter I of Manu's Code, by Sir William 
Jones. The word dchdra , in its popular sense, 
may lie regarded as equivalent to custom. The 
explanations given by the commentators, however, 
clearly shew that in the text of Manu referred 
to above, it is used in a very different sense. It 
^there means not custom, but what may be called 
adjective law with reference to the performance of 
religious duties. • 

The other texts which are legarded as authorities 
for the doctrine that a custom can outweigh a written 
text of law, are Manu, Chapter VIII, verses 41, 46. 
Here, again, the commentators agree in laying down 
that tribal, local and family customs may lie given 
effect to by the King, only it not opposed to express 
texts of law. A text of Goutama is cited by Kullnka 
and Raghavananda which says : — 

“Local, tubal an:l funily cuauins, if uoi opposed 10 cxpi uss lexis’ 
arc binding as law.” 

Goutama, Cbap^er XI, v. 20. 

In an old case, the Madras High CouYt itself held 
that “ no custom how long soever continued, which 
has never been judicially recognised, can be permitted 
to prevail against distinct authority, Narasaumal v. 
Balatamachal \ 1, Mad. 424. 

From the fact that a marriage in the Asura form 
is nowhere declared as invalid altogether, the learned 
Judges who decided the case under comment seem 
to have arrived at the conclusion that the taking of 
bride price by the father cannot lie illegal. From the 
nature of the connection which Ensues, our Rishis 
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have admitted the validity of marriage even by force 
and fraud. But it cannot therefore be said that the 
use of force t or fraudulant means, for the purpose of 
marriage, is not punishable. 

Whether the practise of taking bride price is im- , 
moral from an abstract point of view, is a subject as 
to which thefe may be difference of opinion. But 
there can be no doubt that it is immoral according 
to our Sl^isters, and according to the beliefs of 
orthodox Hindus. Yet, the Madras High Court 
observes in its decision under comment : — 

“The paucity of decisions is in favor of the contention that the 
moral consciousness of the people is not opposed to the practice.” I. 
L. R., 13, Mad. 84. 

As a matter of fact, the sentiments of the Hindus 
are so strong against the taking of money by bride’s 
parents, that, as a general rule, the utmost secrecy is 
maintained where money is so taken, and where there 
is a breach of sifeh contract the aggrieved party 
would rather suffer tin! loss than incur the odium of 
being publicly known as a seller of daughters. That 
Hindus generally regard the taking of bride price 
as highly sinful, will appear clear from the case in 
the Allahabad Law Reports to be'cited later on, and 
also from the summary of oral evidence in the judg- 
ment reported in I. L. R. 2 Bom. 9. In the last case, 
a witness belonging to the Bania caste stated in his 
evidence that the Asura form of marriage pre- 
vailed in his community ; but when he was asked 
whether in giving a daughter of his in marriage he 
. would deem it proper to take any money from the 
bridegroom’s side, he was evidently offended and 
said that if he had a daughter he would consider it 
very disgraceful to receive anything for her marriage, 
and his caste would not tolerate such a thing. Any 
Hindu would deem himself insulted by a similar ques- 
tion and make the same answer. 

With the highest respect for the learned Judges who 
decided the case, it seems to us that the taking of 
bride price by a Brahman is against both Hindu law 
arid Hindu notions of morality, irrespective of the 
particular circumstances of individual cases. We 
neecf not offer any opinion as to whether the practice 
is against public policy. The view of the Madras 
High Court on the subject is, that there can be no 
harm in parents or guardians of girls taking money at 
the time of their marriage in order to feed them during 
the time that they remain in their paternal home. 
But, ac a matter # of fact, when a gratuity is taken from 
the bridegroom or from his relatives, by the father of 
a girl, he does not bind himself to feed her in his 
house for any definite term. Presents intended for the 
benefit of the girl, are not prohibited by our shasters. 
Such presents ‘stand on a very different footing from 
gratuities given to parents in consideration of their 
giving their daughter in marriage. In the one case, 
the ownership in the unexpended balance passes to 
the daughter ; in the other case, the whole amount is 
appropriated by the parents as their own property. 
A contract on the part of the bridegroom to give 
maintenance to the bride from the day of marriage, 
cannot be regarded as opposed to public policy. But 
the same can hardly be said with reference to a con- 
tract the primary object of which is to secure some 
material benefit to the bride’s parents. 

According to the Madras decision in Visvanatham 
v. Saminatham , marriage brokage contracts are invalid 
where the father for a mofiey consideration agrees to 
give his daughter* to an ineligible bridegroom. To 
us, it seems that in such cases not only is the con- 
tract invalid but the father forfeits his right to guar- 


dianship altogether. Dr. Bhuttacharjee, in his Com- 
mentary on Hindu Law, says : — 

“Fiom the texts which make it incumbent on the father to give his 
daughter in mariiage before niatmity, and from the law as to Swamvar, 
ii follows : — 

1. That the pouter which the father possesses is more of the natute 
of a duty than a right. 

2. That the father may forfeit the right by failing to discharge the 
duly in accordahce with law. 

“ Modern Hindu jurists are agreed as to the father having no abso- 
lute dominion over his children, as over goods and chattels. It is said 
that the faUiet Jus the right to give ins daughter in rnamage. But as 
gift can not be made of that which is not property, the word gift, in 
refcience to the marriage of a daughter, must be held to be used in a 
secondary sense. Properly speaking, the right of the father in the 
matter, consists in his power to select the bndegroom, and to preside 
in the ceremony. So f.ir as other people are concerned, it is a right. 
But so far as the daughter is concerned, it is a duly. While the 
daughter is yet a minor, she must submit to the will of the father or 
other guardian. But neither the father nor any other guaidian can 
have the light to dispose of her in a manner not warranted by law” 

In the Asura form of marriage, which is lawful for 
Sudras, a Sudra father may fake money from the 
bridegroom. But where, for the sake of money or any 
other advantage, a twice-born or even a Sudra father 
is about to give his daughter to an ineligible bride- 
groom, the parental right may very properly be held 
to be forfeited. In the case of Shrid/iar v. Him - 
lal y the Bombay High Court observed : — 

“ In the case of very gross misconduct and disregard of paternal 
duty the Court may interfere even in the case of a futhei ; but the 
distinction between a patent and a more distant relative has betyi 
recognized by the English Courts and is founded in naiiue * * * 

The texts relied on by Colebrooke in 2, Strange’s Hindu Law, 73,74,75 
(Ed. of 1830) for the doctrine of a general supreme guardianship of the 
state have m view no doubt — at least primarily —the piotectmn o 
mmoi’s estates * * * But the extended authority ascribed by 

Colebrooke and Strange to the sovereign and tne state is consistent 
with the tange of authority assigned to the Comts by the chief Hindu 
wnteis.” I. L. R., 12, Bom. p. 484. 

The question under consideration arose directly, 
before the High Court of Allahabad, in the case 
already referred to. The suit was brought by a near 
relative of a Hindu who was outcasted for attempting 
to give his (laughter to an old man. The plaintiff 
prayed 

(1) for a declaration that the defendant had for- 
feited his right of guardianship, 

(2) for an injunction restraining the intended 
marriage, 

(3) for an order empowering the plaintiff to give 
the girl in marriage to a suitable bridegroom. 

The plaintiff’s suit was dismissed. But, in deliver- 
ing his judgment, Mr. Justice Pearson observed that, 
in a suit properly framed for the purpose, the court 
might interfere so far in the matter as to restrain 
the defendant from marrying his daughter to an old 
and ineligible bridegroom. Kanahi Ram v. Biddy a 
Ram , I. L. R., i All. 549. The decisions on the 
point are thus somewhat conflicting. But when the 
question arises again, we hope it will be settled in 
such manner as to check the abuses .which have grown 
up in recent times, on account of the reluctance 
of the courts to give legal effect to one of the most 
important shastric injunctions. Hindu jurisprudence, 
no doubt, recognises the distinction between positive 
legal injunctions and mere moral precepts. But the 
line of demarcation has to be ascertained by the rules 
of interpretation laid down by our exegetes and not by 
mere conjecture. 

SNAKE STORIES. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “REIS AND RAYYET.” 

Sir, — On the occasion of the last Doorga Pooja, I met a young 
friend of mine who gave me two snake stories of lively interest for 
all Hindus who worship Doorga in the usual form. One of the 
instances was personally witnessed by my friend when he was a boy 
of 10 or 12 years of age. It occurred about 20 years ago, in the 
house of the Roys (an old family) of Khanakul, a few miles to the west 
of Calcutta. Everybody knows that the image of Doorga, as usually 
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made, cannot be complete without that of a large-sized and broad- 
hooded whitish cobra, the tail of which is held in one of Doom’s 
hands and the body of which winds round the form of the demon 
whom Doorga is slaying. Of course, the snake in that attitude is the 
symbol of what is called the N a gap a a celestial weapon that could 
be created with certain mantras, and that could, when hurled against 
a foe, immediately wind itself round him and deprive him of all 
power of motion. The image of the cobra, in the Doorga group, 
is made and painted with great skill. Without further preamble, I 
will quote the words of my informant regarding what occurred in the 
house of the Roys of Khanakul about the time already mentioned. 

“I was a boy of about 10 or 12 years of age. On t hew afternoon of 
the sbashti (the day immediately before the first dav of the Pcojab), 
I went to sec, accompanied by other boys, the completed image 
of Doorga in the house of a substantial neighbour. We wcic about 
5 or 6 in number, and none of us was more than 12 years of age. 
The c >m pie ted image of Doorga stood within the inner Pooja-liall 
upon a painted platform. The image and the bamboo frame had 
been decked gorgeously with the usual tinsel ornaments. While 
admiring all we saw, my eyes were suddenly directed towards the 
demon, when I noticed that instead of one cobra there were two 
of exactly the same size and color, and one of them frequently 
darted its tongue out. My 'companions also noticed it. All of us 
believed that both the Cobras were inanimate. Wc began to speak, 
somewhat loudly, of this fact, which was a peculiarity. Our remarks 
were overheard by an elderly gentleman of the family who 
was standing in another part of the hall, engaged in supervising the 
cleaning of certain brass vessels, or some such work. He came to 
the spot, and, understanding the real situation, gently called upon 
us all to come out of the inner hall. By that time some other 
elderly members of the family had come up. A sort of consultation 
took place and it was resolved that the live cobra should not be 
hnrt or killed but allowed to go to the place it had come from. 
The reptile, however, would not move. No amount of clapping 
would induce it to unwind its coils. Intelligence of this strange 
phenomenon gathered hundreds of persons to tho scene. The 
cobra, with hood expanded and with its coils round its inanimate 
prototype, remained perfectly still, now and then gently waving 
to and fro, and darting its divided tongue out towards us. The 
shades of evening descended ; the hall was lighted, and all persons 
were asked to leave the place. A watch was, of course, kept/ but 
soon after the live cobra quietly deserted its clay piotolypc and 
moved away most unconcernedly, finally escaping through a water- 
hole (of the Poojab hall) into a spacious garden outside the house. 
At the time that we first noticed the cobra, some of* us were stand- 
ing only three feet from it. Never imagining that it was a live 
animal we would have touched it had it not been for the awe we 
felt for the completed image that awaited worship.” 

The other incident, of an exactly similar nature, occurred some 
years ago at Dashgaia, near Tarakcswar. Only, the discovery was 
made on the morning of the first day of the P>vjja by the family 
priast, instead of any one else. The live coin a was forcibly com- 
pelled to leave the companionship of its clay prototype, and was 
then killed by a young man of the family, the eldest son of* the 
managing karta, in spite of the proiesuiioiis of all the spectators 
gathered together ar the Poojii hall. The young man died within 
three months of this incident, and all the villagers - men, women 
and children, --ascribed the sudden death to the sacrilegious act of 
killing iMc snake. 

Bh aroav V. 

TUK UK A DAS f FAST 

TO J UK hDl'lOK OF rHK “ ST V'l F jMAN." 

Sir, — Many of the statement* of your cm respondent 11 1 *. D. M.,” 
published in the issue of the 81 li current, do not squaie with facts. 
It is not a fact that gills losing their husbands at an infant age 
ace exempted from t 4 m observance of the practice ; neither it 
is tr-uc that the observance ot the ckada \t is a matter of t hoii e 
and not of obligation. The contention ol your correspondent that, 
4t instead of there being no exception made in favour ol infancy 
and extreme old ag’, the practice is never enforced inasmuch 
as the widows observe it for the oake of purity here and salva- 
tion above ” smacks of sophistry. That the widows refuse to takc- 
lood and drink on the ika<ia\t day, is not because they are impervious 
to the agonies of hunger and thirst, but because they have been so 
trained up in the imperative nature of the tiadau, that any infringe- 
ment, be it for whatever cause, and however slight, is viewed with 
awe as a sure and smooth descent to eternal perdition. Besides theic 
are heavy penalties following in the train, — social degradation, infamy 
and ostracism . Will any one suppose that in the face of so many mighty 
deterrants, — social degradation and ostracism for her and the hideous 
spectres of interminable miseries hereafter,-- the poor widow in 
her unmitigated ignorance will dare to appease her hunger and thirst 
on the ekaJasi day rather than confront death in all its horrors. If 
the practice were authoritatively abolished, if it were promulgated 
to-day that the non-observance o' the ckadau docs cutistitatc ho \?n, I doubt 
not, thousands of the poor widows will be too glad to give it up to- 


morrow. The practice as it obtains in the households of the 
Brahman, Kayasta, and Qaidya castes, is a compulsory oik ; it admits 
of no relaxation in favour of infancy or age. The unhappy little child 
of 10 of 12, happening to lose her husband, has to observe it as well 
as the old decrepit widow of So. In the ease of the infant widows 
their sufferings arc extreme; they are locked up in a room containing 
ho edibles lest they take up a morsel or twd Unnoticed, and thus break 
the sanctitv ol the day. Let any one witnessing the indescribable 
distress ot the poor child, locked the whole dav in a room, rending 
the skies with her agonised shrieks to be released, and the pathetic 
resignation of the unhappy parents, bound hand and foot by a cruel 
and inhuman custom, ministering to the tortures of their child with 
streaming eyes and doleful hearts, conscientiously declare whether 
the practice is enforced or not. Lastly, your correspondent fares no 
better in his attempt to defend the practice from what may be called 
j the utilitarian point of view. His position appears to be that since the 
practice leads to purity of life, to “making the pure Hindoo widow's 
goddesses of our households,” it must be observed at all hazards. 
Allowing this for argument’s sake, I don’t see why, if the utility* of 
the practice be the sole cause of its adoption a particular day is 
selected for its observance and not any other; why the poor willow 
is compelled to abstainTiom all food and drink on the I ith day of the 
moon, while, from considerations of her health and other interests, 
it would be infinitely more beneficial for her to observe it on any 
other day. It t-jJ abstinence from food and drink once in a fort- 

night is c/iturud because of its beneficial effects, 1 see 110 reason why a 
hard-and-fast rule should be laid down with respect to the day. 
Your correspondent will probably answer that all the days of the moon 
are equally good for fasting. I may allow this even; but then he should 
remember that the effect of fasting docs not depend solely upon the 
day on which it is observed, but, to the largest extent, upon condi- 
tions of health and age of the person fasting. A particular day may 
be propitious, but the state of body and mind are not necessarily 
so.— -Yours, etc., 

A HINDOO. 


Burrisal, Nov. 19. 


DEFAMING A HINDU REFORMER. 

On the Appellate side of the High Court yesterday, the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Jaidine and the Hon. Mr. Justice Parsons disposed of 
the appeal in the case of Imperarrix vs. Vinayak Narayan Bhare 
who was sentenced by Mr. Slater to three months 1 imprisonment 
for the offence of defaming the family of Mr. Vaman Abajce Modak. 

Their lordships in delivering judgment said : — Wc expressed out 
opinion at the conclusion of Mr. Kit kpatt ick’s argument that the 
Magistrate was right in holding that the article complained of was 
defamatory to the complainant and his family. The circumstances 
of the reformer's family described in the article closely resemble 
those of the complainant's family, especially those relating to Wcsteflt 
education and postponement of marriage. It is also proved that for 
some time bdoi • the aitii lc was publislie 1 two rumours had .been 
circulated and had tome to the ears of the witnesses alleging an ad 
of incest and a design to commit suicide on the part of tw o members 
of the complainant’s family. Tin re is evidence that the stoiy told 
in the article about the doings u! tin reformer’s familv is substan- 
tially a repetition of the story lol 1 l*v tumour. The result was that 
the witnesses, intellig * 11 1 men who had read the aitiile had no 
difficulty at all in at note inbrring that the persons indicated were 
members of the complainant’s family. It hr. bco n argued h*rc that 
the article m.iv lie viewed as a moral apologue, intruded merely 
to warn the r id 1 rs of the maga/iu rt against the evil Ksults of 
Western education and tin* postponement of marriages and that the 
court ought not to assnm** that anv individual pdtou is designated 
The coinridcn* es alrea Iv iiotit » d preelud <1 our taking this v lew ol 
the airubn Si d >.s the prom 1 o' in the ar t i. le to give the name . 
of the persons, and it further appear, that the accused did not inform 
the complain nit that the aitule lr.nl no 1 eb tenoc to him and In. 
family aed wk fi. id no such i ejmdi ition bv the accused when th 
magistrate asked him to ext lain as he pie ised. Wc deb mof judg 
in cut in order to cuisidor the more diflu ult question whcth.-i tl. 
complainant is a prison aggrieved u ii hin the meaning of Sene, 
Iy8 of th- Cod: of Cuminal Plot, dure amj thus entitled to ini! • 
the complaint. It appears that the gros.et charges made, in the art:- 1 
ate aimed at a sou and daughter of the t omphtnMiit. But th 
Magistrate finds that the complainant hiinv-lf has a grievance too. 
because of the injury to IiL own reputation. He ieeord.» as follow. 

“ l hold that the libel docs touch him personally. Lil e m anv * 
poisonous insect its weapon of oflence 1 chides in its latter end. Th-- 
present account relate, to the family of a reformer which vve sa 

+ Is not the chastity of Hindu widows sufficiently safeguarded by H 
fact that they aie allowed only one mr.il in 24 hout t Is it absolnt* . . 
necessary that they should be brmijflu to the verge of death om »• 
eveiy fortnight in older to make them goddes\«;s by fetich cliv ipnnt 
P>ut the discussion as t»> J»e utility of hkiuiusi is altogether mefi v .0 
in t he controversy. The only question is whether accoidmg to nu< 
Shusters absolute fasting is imperative on vvidoys. — Eb. A\ u- A’. 
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irom the information we have received. There can be no 
objection in such a remark unless it is intended to point the finger 
of scorn at the reformer, whose family through his boasted reform 
have fallen so grievously from the standard of morality of the 
orthodox.” I fiis is how the Chief Magistrate deals with the evidence. 
The witnesses, Hindu gentlemen of intelligence, d .pose that the 
tendency of the imputations is to lower the credit of the com'- 
plainant. No evidence to contradict the witnesses lias been given 
nor reasonable explanation of the meaning of the article or the 
motive of the writer, and in dealing with the question of injury to 
the complainant’s reputation it is open to this court and in our 
opinion riglvt to bring into consideration the fact that the com- 
plainant is the Principal of the Elphinstone High School. To say 
of the instructor of youths that he is a corrupter of morals would of 
course be defamation. 1 he article before us does not, in express 
language, go so far; but we think, agreeing with the Magistrate that 
among the imputations arc some relating to the complainant himself 
closely connected with the others and that as the witnesses sa\, thev 
lowered his credit and might lower his character in respect to his 
calling. The writer has not been quire clever enough to elude the 
criminal law. The statement under the heading of the article is 
“■uich people should be considered even low beasts.” This is general. 
When the narrative begins, the writer uses general language, which 
includes the whole family in this passage : — “In a good natured 
family among our Hindu community the fidgetiness of its male and 
other members, who have been embellished with Western educa- 
tion having increased owing to the flow of new reformation, all 
persons old and voting are filled to the brim with the arrogance of 
their learning.” This introduces the story of the immorality, its 
discovery and design to commit suicide and the article concludes 
with the statement that the family of a reformer is intended. Now 
the evidence of witnesses is that the above libel harms the com- 
plainant’s reputation and the Magistrate has so found. It is not 
necessary for this Court in the absence of any evidence, to be 
astute in finding reasons for the contrary. Rather we are disposed 
to believe that the imputations as made would injure a reforming 
schoolmaster and would lower his credit in the Hindu society. The 
allegation about fidgetiness coming from Western education produc- 
ing the arrogance of learning served, as we have tcinarkcd, as 
introduction to the two stories about other members of the family 
which they deny to be true, which arc highly scandalous and arc 
found to be false. 'Hie witnesses who have deposed to the effect 
of the article as regards the impression produced on their minds 
about the complainant’s repute are intelligent men and this court 
believes that they were right. On the other point, namely, that 
the article related to the complainant and his family, we think 
that we may give weight to their opinion as to th* result of the 
imputations on the complainant. Adopting this view we must 

sustain the conviction and sentence. We dismiss the appeal. The 

Advocate of India , Bombay, November 20. 

«. 

, FATHER LA FONT'S LECTURE ON THE 
PHONOGRAPH. 

Thf hall of the St. Xavmr’s College was crowded last evening on 
the occasion of Father Eafont’s lecture on the phonograph, illustrated 
bv means of an instrument presented to him by the Maharajah of 
Durbhunga. 

The lecturer described briefly the discovery of the invention by 
Mr. Edison, and told the audience exactly what the instrument was 
meant*for, namely, /o record and reproduce at any time anv sound 
whatever. He explained that first of all any sonorous body must be in 
a stare of vibaration whether it be solid, liquid, or gas, provided that 
ir periodically vibrated with sufficient rapdity. Between the human 
ear anTthc sonorous body there must be an elastic medium capable 
of t^ung put in a state of vibration analogous to the vibrations 
of tnc source of sound. When those vibrations ultimately reached 
the dium of the ear, the sensation of sound was produced. There- 
fore there were three things necessary, and the first was the body in 
a state of vibration ; secondly, the elastic medium which could be 
affected by those vibrations ; and finally, there must be some living 
organism to perceive them. He perceived the sounds emitted by a 
body at a distance by the modifications of the medium existing be- 
tween it and his car, stj that each of the modifications occurring any- 
where in theiline joining his ear and the sonorous body was sufficient 
to produce autlition. It was then possible to coiibiruct an instru- 
ment which would reproduce the sensation of sound, and that was 
done by the phonograph by two distinct operations. The first was 
to obtain a permanent record of the vibrations produced in the air 
In' the source of sound, a*nd the second, by means of that record, 
excited fresh identical vibrations in the air. The former, or re- 
cording operation, was performed by causing a sharp cutting instru- 
ment attchcd to a vibrating disc to scoop out in the surface of a 
revolving cylinder of wax smaV, indentations which were produced 
by the sonorous boijy itself, 'yie second, or reproducing part of 
the instrument was made up of a similar disc, carrying, instead of a 
cutter, a little smooth polished ball of sapphire, which was kept 
gently pressed against,, the surface of the wax bearing the indenta- 


tions. As the cylinder revolved, the little ball of sapphire exactly 
followed all the ups and downs of the indentations, thus communi- 
cating to the disc a mechanical state of vibrations identical in every 
respect to the state of vibration induced in the first disc by the 
sonorous body itself. Thus the air was affected as it was when 
the sonorous body emitted the sounds, and they were reproduced. 

1 he reverend lecturer then held a conversation through the 
instiument, and the reproduction of the sounds was perfectly 
audible in ev*ry part of the hall. Solos on the cornet, piccolo, bas- 
soon and xylophone were given through the phonograph, and the 
sounds emitted in a most perfect manner. The bagpipes were played, 
and the wailjling of a bird imitated almost to perfection. A portion 
of the Italian song “U11 Ballo en Maschera ” was rendered by Signor 
Bonacci, and was also successfully reproduced. Altogether a most 
instructive evening was spent, and a request was made to the rever- 
end gentleman to repeat the lecture on an early date. — The Indian 
Daily AVew, Nov. 20. 


THE JAY GOPAL MALLIK SCHOLARSHIP 

FOR EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

In memory of the donor’s father, the above scholarship of the 
annual value of (15 ) one hundred rfnd fifty pounds sterling, ten- 
able in Europe for tour years, will be awarded in the year 1892, on 
the following conditions:— 

1. T’he candidate for this scholarship shall be an Indian who 
shall have passed, in the First Division, the First Examination in 
Arts, of Febuary 1892, of the Calcutta University and shall be a 
bachelor at the lime of his selection. 

2. The selection will be made, by the donor or his representa- 

tive, from among the candidates who shall have so passed and who 
shall satisfy him that they arc physically and morally qualified to 
undertake residence in Europe. * 

3. The candidate shall, before he is selected, be required to satis- 
fy the donor or his representative that he has not means of his own or 
other means which m.iv enable him to finish his education in Europe. 

4. The scholar shall, before receiving passage money, select the 
University or College 01 institution where lie Intends to study and 
such selection shall be subject to the confirmation ot the donor. 

5. The scholar shall receive Rupees seven hundred as passage 
money and for outfit and embark for Europe within a month of the 
receipt of that sum. At the time of receiving the amount, he or, if 
he is a minor, his guardian shall enter into a Bond binding himself 
to return the sum in lull should he fail to leave India within the 
specified rime. 

6. The scholar shall, a few days before his departure, receive in 
advance a draft of quarter’s scholarship, that is 37 f 10s. on a Bank 
at such place in Europe as he may desire, and subsequent quarterly 
remittances of his scholarship will reach him before the end ol the 
second month of the quarter for which such remittance is due, or 
shall be handed over in the form ot a draft payable on demand on a 
Bank at such place as he may study in or at such other place a* 
he may choose to some one of his relations or friends whom he in a v 
name or appoint to receive the same. 

7. The scholar shall send the donor or his representative, at the 
end of every term or quarter, at least two certificates as u> his good 
conduct and progress in study from his College authorities, and on 
failing to do so shall have his scholarship stopped. 

8. The scholar shall devote a portion of his time to physical exer- 
cises, such as rowing, gymnastics, riding and volunteering, and shall 
send the donor or his representative quarterly uriilicates that he 
docs so. 

9. The scholar will likewise have his scholarship stopped should 
he fail to satisfy the donor or his representative, fiom time to time, 
of his excellent moral character and gentlemanly behaviour. 

10. Subject to the above condition* the scholar may study or 

qualify himself for any profession or service or trade which he may 
choose. ? 

II The scholar foiling to observe any one or more of the condi- 
tions laid down herein, or on getting married, shall forfeit his 
scholarship, but will, except in case of moral delinquency, be g^'ven 
a free passage back to India, if he chose to return without delay. 
The scholar shall, in ease of such forfeiture, have no claim whatever 
upon the donor. 

12. The scholar shall embark for Europe before the end of 
August 1892, and the scholarship will be tenable for four years, 
from the 1st October 1892 to the 30th September 1896. 

13. The scholar on completing his full term, that is four years, 
in Europe on the conditions herein named, shall receive for his 
passage and travels (6o£) sixty pounds sterling, on his undertaking 
to return to [ndia before the end of December 1896, and shall be 
liable to repay the amount should he not so return. 

The selection of the first Jay Gopal Mallik scholar will be made 
as soon as possible after the result of the First Examination in Arts 
of February 1892 is known. 

Candidates should send in their names and addresses to the 
donor, at 12, Wellington Square, Calcutta. 

November, 1891. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 

A RE universally ad* 
mi t ted to be worth 
A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Net* 
vo us Disuider-;, such 
as Wind and Pain in 
the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Di/zmess 
and Diowsmess, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
I lent, Loss of Appetite, 

■ *■ Shoituess tf Bieath, 

Costiveness, Scurvey and Bloh.hes on the Skin, 
Dlstm bed Sleep, Frightful Dieams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c. 

1 )EECHAM’S bills 



The ji> st dose 7 oil! 
give relief in twenty 
minute v. 'Bins is no tic- 
tiontfor they have done 
•vx-c-TT,*!! \ S/I»c nr I T c* it in countless cases. 
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Evciy sutTcrer is 
earnestly icijuested to 
tiyone Box of these 
Pills, and they will be 
acknowledged to be 
WOK 1 ilAGUINEA 
A I OX 

For females of all 
ages these Bills aie 
invaluable. No female 
s li o u 1 d l»e without 

BEECHAM’S PILLS Tllel< ; '* not 

Jj^ medic me to be found 

to equal them foi le- 
movmg any obsti ac- 
tion or 11 1 cgulai uy of 
the system. If taken 
aeon ding to the «u 
lections given with 
out h box they will 
soon lestote females 
of all a;, es to sound 
a n d robust health 
'Bins has been piovmi 

r X HAM'S BILLS by thous.mds who 
have tued them, ami 
found t ii e benefits 
which.ue ensuied by 
thmi use. 

Foi a Weak Stn 
nEKUIAM'b riLL.'i m.u h, Imputed Di- 
L gestnm, ami all Dn-ot* 

ciei s of the lav ei, the) 
at t i.ke magic, ami .1 
f e w doses will be 
found to woik won 

nEECliAM'a ’ <"> the ni 

j y u« 11 1 am 01 .4.10s in tm* 

ii 11 m a 11 M .u lime. 
They stien^then the 

w' 11 on* mu -a ulat *• y->- 
tem, lCilote the Ion.'. 
In si 1 i imp i'*\ inn, 1 * 1 mg 
1) u k l lie K* ell »*dge of 
l ) EECII AM S Bll.Lb aop-tue, ami moose 
into action with lln 

UEECHAM'S PILLS < « Iv-.I.h Hu 

[) w hole pinsu u euet g\ 

i >T llo* hum in fi .I'lK 
'1 ii'-se ai e f.n tr. it* c t died 
to coni 111 1 Lilly by mom- 
bet s of all < lasses of 
sot ie'y, ami one of the 

best y4u.11 aulers tu the 
N ervt »iis amt I )'*bib t a 
it* in,. BEECHAM'S 
BILLS nave the 
Lat^a Sale of any 
Talent Muiuine in 
the I Valid . 

Sole Agents for 

NAYl.011, bon, grimes & CO. 

Wholesale Depot , Utvc Sheet, 

CALCUT BA ; 

VT OTICE. — Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 
A & Co. will for* aid, on leceipt of letter, 
ample boxes of the Bills at tlie following 
ates —0 %d. size 8 annas per box. i\ 

2 annas per box. 2f 9,/, size 2 Rupees per 
,ox. These rates do not mfclmle the cost of 
Kistaoe, winch will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Stoiekeepers can obtain 
diulesale rates on application. 


PURE GHEE. 

PURE MUSTARD OIL. 

These at tides are to be bad in peifect purity 
at the Municipal Market. 

4 M V vendor who adulterates either Ghee or 
Mustard Oil will be piosecuted and ousted 
ftotn the Mailed. 

\V. N. JONES, 
Super intendent 
of the Municipal Maiket. 


GENUINE HOM(EOPATHY. 
A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudhuri, L. M. S., 

Homoeopathic l V at titioner , 

fir many yeais assistant at llu* Hon’ble Or. 
MahendraLd St 1 car’s Charitable Homteopa* 
line Dtspensaiy, whore he attended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in Ins 
Clinic evety day, recording his cases, watch* 
mg his diagnosis and his tieatment, 

may be consulted by letter or personally, 
daily at his lesulence, 23, Muzapur Lane, (neai 
l.)i, Mahendia Lai Sucai’-i bouse) Sankaii- 
tollali, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 


FOR SALE 

Price Two annas , Postage one anna , 

SPEECHES 

ON THF. 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scnble, introducing the Bill in Council, 
H. K the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A S< ohle, on the passing of the Bill 011 
l'ph Match, 

The Raja of Bhing.a, 

The Hou’ble Ran Bahadur Knshnaji Laksli- 
m. ni Nulkar, c i.k., 

The Hou’ble B. B. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
li. E. the* Viceroy, 

with 

Ciicuiar from the Home Department to 
Local Govei uments 

on the Administration of the Act. 
Bublished by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, AY is and Ray yet , 

I, Uikooi Dutt’s Line, Wellington Stieet, 
(.ah utt a. 


THE AGE OF CONSENT BILL. 

rPHE following publications by the C.d< lit t .1 
JL Committee m sujjpoit of the Age of ('011- 
seut Bill may Ik* bad fn»m the Secictaiies of the 
C01111111l1cc.it then oftiie. No 12, Wellington 
S juaie, at N ’. I, IBkoor Dolt’s Lane, ami 
at J 2 , L »l 1 > a 7 11 Street. 

1. On the Legist it ion of the Kishis and the 
Age of Con-cut Bill. One anna. 

2. Tue Memmial to the Viceioy H tlf 
aim 1. 

3. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
rial. Half anna. 

4. Tue Ooidoo translation of the Meinonal. 
Half anna. 

5. The Garhhxdhan Vyavasta by Bandit 
Ramnath Taikir.itnn (of SamiporrJ, author of 
I'asudeb Tijva (a S inski it epic) and Bandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Abstract of the Vyavasta in English 
with notes by Ny.1hmk.11 Nilinani Mookerjee^ 
ILL., Professor of Sanskrit, Piesulency 
College, and a pieface by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


THE ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “LIMITED.” 

( Incorporated under Act VI of iSSj. ) 


OBJECTS — TJif main objects of the Com- 
pany .tie (1) the election and establishment 
of a Theatre m the heattpf the town, and in 
the be*>t modem style of romfmt, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (2) the advancement 
of the Diama, and .ill thr Fine Aits connected 
with it, and the cm our.igeuient of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and roriert 
pteseutation nf the rhoicest wm ki of the .ige 
01 day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
homuuable calling by the elimination ftom it 
of all that is low and degi.nled, or, in any way, 
objectionable ; and (.|) thr pnutmg, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlet*, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to fuithei the interests of 
the Company in any regard, and. generally, the 
sale of all b ioks and statioucty, Xc. 

CAPITAL,-— Rs. 3.00,000, divided into 3,vxi 
000 sliares of Re. 1 each. 

DIVIDF.NI).— Fiom the veiy nature of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed acc ount hne of our ptobahle income 
and expenditme m the futme, but we can im- 
liesit.itmgly piomise out subset diets as higli ail 
.iveiage dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

IN BEREST. Butch. ispis of shaips in our 
Company, pacing foi them in full on or hefoie 
the li t st of Match next, shall he entitled to 
receive mteiest on the amount of their shares 
until the Theatie is in exact woiking older. 
The interest will tun ftom the date of such 
purchase. 

BONUS. — They shall also get bonus in the 

shape of ceilam free tickets of admission to 
the Theatie ( pai tu nl.irs about which will, hcie- # 
alter, be supplied on application). Of comse, 
attention will lie paid to the claims of puority 
in pmrhase and payment. 

DIRECTORS. l)i. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookeijep (Chaiiman), Biincipal Knshnakam il 
Bhattai hat yya, B dm Haialal R ly (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar Nityanauda 
Smgha, Balm Nil. unbar Mookeijee, M.A , lit.., 
late of Casbmeie, and foul otbeis. 

BANKERS "The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Bab 11 Keda. 

Nath Bose, J 5 A. 

REGIS BERED OFFICE. OF THE GOM- 
BANY. — no, College Street, Calcutta. 


Full details in the Biospectus, wlm h con 
tains letters of sympathy and suppoit fimn 
the mosi emim*iit pei sonages m the laml. Bhe 
following, among mile is, tie 0111 pi irn ipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mahaiaja |otimiio Mohun T.igoie, 

,, \ ai cull a Ki ishua, 

., 1)111'; m I1.11 an L ivv, 

Sil R lines (li null a Mill 1, 

Justice-* l h uulia M.uihnb (ihosh, 

,. ( .in ml is B.uwiji, 

Hon bit* !>i Rishbeban (ihosh, , 

Balm If* 111 Ui iii'li 1 Baneijee, Senmi (.> 
u'iniiinii BI'-uU'i, High Conn, 0 
R iv J 14 ui inaiul 1 MookLp-f Bahadin, 

Balm Chamlia Nath Bo*< ,M \ .!: 1. , 

,, Ri al mm ( liamli a ('/luedia, 

Ra In ml 1 1 N il ii I i " u e, Il .< j , 

Balm fsiinj 1 B hall M disk, of B-i-.lt. 

Balm (Jiindi 1 . d Smglla, late I ’i e ... len 1 , 
N itmnal Ch noiiei of Ghiiiiihi e, Btnk' , i ( 
Ray Yotirnh t Nath Chamtimii, of me Mnn-tiii 
family, B.ik , M li I. . 

Dr. diailokva Nalli Miiiw, Bieader, High 
Com 1, Chau m in, Siirtinpm Mnimipdity. 
Balm Chandi D is ( ii'o-.h, M a , 11 1. , 

Officiating S'd> Divisional Offjrei, Smampnr, 
Balm join Lai Malhk, of Baihnu tghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radlnprasad Ray, of Bosta, 

Di. Nil Ratan S ii k ii, i v M \, Ml), Xc, ), 

Ray B mkmi Lliandia Cnatteiji Bahadur, 
Balm Akkayi Chanctia S.ukai, Poet and 

Bublii 1st, 

• 

Babu Ramanath Ghosh, of Pathm iagh »ta. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a Casluci foi the above Company. 
Secuiity Rs. 2,500. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping W atch in the W orld 

All our J I T (iti lies G uiiraultt'd for 2 ye a rs | 

PRICE ES. ©-S. I 



A n!ioh" Jirrtii.iif Keyless open-face Watch 
in im kH silv ei c;iiP. 

Rons 30 Homs with one winding, short wmd. 
Regulaifd to a minute a month. Hold humU 
ami figiu^*., euauu’hd dial, sunk si*cnml hand, 
from outsnle. It has a jewelled visible 
compact escapement. Can he 1 emmed by any 
w atch'inaket for .1 mile. Is a thot mi ddy te- 
l, u l,[e Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spun*; case. 

1 10 D<». Ladies’ Wnst Watfh. l’lice .. S 8 

Do Gent’s L**ver movement, fully 
jo welled Cluononn-ter halaiu e to 
prevent vanation in extremes of tem- 
peratme. 1’iice ... ... i> o 

Do Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albeit Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ...14 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... - 0 


“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.'’ 

All who sitj/er /in, l sure reiiej ftom 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It ha-* oiivom mil nom the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

anet \ears or snni-hclpiessne^s and sober- 
ing : while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
LUM I 1 A GO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SP RAINS, It is tlie Stuest and safest remedy 
for tliese complaints in then severest and most 
chronic toim 

Its manic etfei t in affoidmg instantaneous 
( lelief in 

j Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

1 Is almost too 1 pm, likable for CREDENCE. 

1 Aie \mi subject to II KA D AC H E.S and the 
j t m lines of TOOTHACHE? A single applica- 
1 turn will lelieve \<u; 

; In Soie-thioat iu power has heeti so rajml 
' ami complete that it is min ei sally r( connnend- 
1 ed a> 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

j Tiy ibis wondmful Mediune and let the 
1 result sjie.ik for itself. 

1 The Oriental Balm is used by the best I’by- 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed wanh, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
nguies for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. wiui an extra 
glass, spnug, box and two years* guarantee. 
E.i-mv repanable. Wauanteu to stand rougn* 
est use. Otliers sell at double our rates. 
Have no appeal mice of cheapness. Mr. fe. 
(jooiii.ih of Distnct Mumnffs Couit fiom 
Chicacoh* says : — "A watcii maker valued it 
at Rs. 25 ” Mi. B. V. Ciietty from Anantapur 
says : — “ Many vveie deceived thinking that us 
puce was Rs. 25.” Mi. Momig H. Myah of 
Mamie Woik.shop fmtn Mandalay says . 

“ Has never been lepaned during the whole 
period of thice aim a half yea is.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietiy Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, 'Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelet'-, Bangles, Railings, Eardrops (all 
pan), Scaif Pins, Scarf Rings, Necklets, 
Broodies, Han •Splays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holdcis, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scieutila: Diamonds, Spplnres, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, at Re. i^pereiith V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt luspectm, Sanikutla, says k ‘ A 
Get man valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
tuby at IG. 30.” Nickel Silvei Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 yeais. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO, 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK Til K 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

w i’H r, 

I 'o:tt:h Indian Xational Confess 
Held .it Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alteiations fiom 
A\ / v c-' A\m*7 

Witli a pmuait of Mr. Gcoige Yule, Piesident. 

Sold i » y the publisher G P. Yunna, and 
at toe ohiee of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 


Canadian do. ••• -> 0 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give out gieatcst atteniiou to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham ami Water - 
but y 1 iu hiding, ns we always employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen fm out jobbing dept , 
our chaises aie based upon the vety lowest 
1 ale illations. 

P. K. MOITRA, 

Late Managei, Wnteibmy Wauh Depot., 

37, Mii'.|idbai i-stieet, Calcutta. 


j sicians in the world in their practice. It lias j 
j been piomunired a blessing in thousands of j 
■ homes. By its intrinsic vittue, it has ;t< hiewd j 
I a wide-spread popularity which nosimil.it pic- j 
j pai atiou has ever before attained. j 

Sold in Softies at 1 AY. eaXi j 

Obtainable of all rcsjjectabie chemists , 
throughout the wm Id. 

| Agents in Calcutta . Smith Stamdreet & Co , 


at t he office of “ Reis A Ray yet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, uesides postage. 

REIS & RAY YET 

( I'RIXCE AXP P/iASAXTi 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


R. Scott 1 homp-'Oii A Co. and Bathgate 1 \ c«i* iv 


'tc7t ' of Rat,' Ins, Lueratuie . and Sonet). 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTIOK 


Co. Limited. Half->eaily ... 7 

. Ouarieiiv ... .. ... „ 4 

JI-YES’ PIBIFECT PURIFIER 

onrMNi-l) Single or sample Cop\„ 0> 

Tliiity-il.«t:>‘ Mcil.ils.uiil Fust Class Ct.ii- RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT 

fnaies and was specially appointed by the Advertisements thi etj columns to rne page ami 
RojaM'ommusnm for the Colonial and Indian 102 hues to the column) ate charged uy trie 
I Exhibition in J 88 b, wheie not a single case of j space tunon up, at tne rate of 4 annas a inm 
I illness occulted amongst the native aitisans j eacn insertion. Tne lowest chaige lor any aci 


,J LYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 
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then* employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely u-e.d by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sam tinned 

by Her Majesty's Board of Trade. 


vernsement i» Rs. 2, execut Domestic Occur 
rences, tne lowest marge lor which u Rs 3 

Special rates lor Contracts. 

No additional charge ior inland postage or 
peon. For urrcaia an advance of 5 ° P er 
will oe cnargec. Foreign postage separately 
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Printed and published for the Ptoprictor every 


Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- c harged ai the late of a annas a month or 
ty’s (Government Establishments, by the Cor- a year. 

potation of 'London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- Business Communications (post paid) to 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsular be directed to iv Tne Manager,” and Literary 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation Communications and boons and pamohlets 
Companies the Railway Companies, Principal (carnage paid) to “Tne Editor ** of “ Ren? 
Hospitals, &c. & Rayyet.” 

Agents DYCE, NICOL & CO., OFK1CE : /, Udoor Dull's Lane , Wellington 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. /street, t aicut ui. 

Satunlayb' Xl'l-l-t Lall gYosf., aAmE BEEPRESS, So. t, Udtoor Bull's Lane , CaUutla. 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

THE MORAL OF LIFE. 

* * # 

I’D say, we suffer and we strive 
Not less nor more as men than boys ; 

With grizzled beards at forty-five, 

As erst at twelve, in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 

Pray Heaven, that eaily Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 

And in the world, as in the school, 

Pd say, how fate may change and shift ; 

The piize lie sometimes with the fool, 

The race not always to the swift. 

The strong may yield, the good may fall, 

The great man be a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 

Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blessed be He who took and gave ! 

Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? 

We bow to Heaven that willed it so, 

That darkly rules the fate of all, 

That sends the respite or the blow, 

That’s free to give or to recall. 


So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear fiiends, untimely killed : 
Shall grieve for *jiany a perfect chance, 
And longing passion unfulfilled ; 

Amen ! whatever fate be sent, 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head wijh c;wes be bent, 
And whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their pait, 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 

Who misses, or who wins the prize f 
Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or young 1 
(Bear kindly with my Jiumble lays)— 


The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas-days ; 
The shepherds heard it overhead - 
The joyful angels raised it then ; 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on earth to gentle men. 

* # # 


WHAT IS HOME? 

What is home? m the thoughts of awakening spring, 

When the gicen buds buist, and the glad birds sing, 

And the gat den breatheth its honeyed scents, 

And putsfoith its sweetest blandishments, 

And each flower looks up with clear, blight eye 
Into the face of the glowing sky, 

And the buds, and the birds, and the bright flowers come 
I To the wandeier’s dreams ; but they arc not home. 

For there lacketh the music of merry tongues, 

That tang thiough the garden like fairy songs ; 

And theie lacketh the patter of happy feet, 

That filled the haunts of each loved retieat ; 

And theie la< keth the glitter of laughing eyes, 

And the joy of the young heart’s gaieties, 

That gave to the scene its living soul, 

The inward spirit that named the whole. 

| Remove that charm, and in vain you come 

i Fiom distant regions to seek for home ; 

! Though it beat el h the old familiar name, 

( And its scenes of beauty remain the same 

] With those of the well-remembered spot • 

That memory cherished, that place is not 
What our fancy shadowed in years gone by, 

When we spoke of the home of our infancy. 

I 

Such is the change, in lapse of years, 

| That ovei every home appears ; 

And it is well the heart should know 
That all such pleasures come and go ; 

Lest clothing any human tie 
With thoughts of immortality, 

We give to earthly things a love 
That the soul owes to lealms above. 

Reginald l etc, 

Holloway s Ointment and Pith effect wonderful cures of bad legs and 
wounds. If these medicines be used according to the directions which 
are wrapped round each pot and box, thdre is no wound, bad leg, or 
ulcerous sorp, however obstinate, but will yield to their curative pro- 
perties. Numbers of persons who had been patients in large hospitals, 
and under the caie of eminent surgeons, without deriving the least 
benefit, have been cured by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, when other 
remedies had signally failed. For glandular swellings, tumours, scurvy, 
and diseases of the skin there is no medicine that *can be used with so 
good an effect. Though potent for good, it is powerless for harm ; and 
though the cure it effects is rapid, it is also complete and permanent. 


* 

Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders, if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
m ediu m particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given, any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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News and' Our Comments. 


In Madras, they have the longest Christmas holidays— the same as the 
Doorga Pooja vacation in* Bengal. The public offices at the Presi- 
dency and in the Provinces will close for the Christmas from 
Monday the 2 1st* December 1891 to Saturday the 2nd January 1892, 
boil) days inclusive. It will be a general holiday, no paiticular offices 
being kept oppn during any of the thirteen days. Only provision will 
be made by heads of departments for the despatch of urgent business 
while the holidays last. 

• • 

Mr. Nusserwanjee Petit, brother to Sir Dinshaw Petit, of Rnmbay, 
died of tetanus, following a dental operation. He had justified his 
name while living. His relatives perpetuate his memory by devoting 
Rs. 2,32,000 to charitable purposes on the 31 d day of his death, accord- 
ing to custom. 

• • 

If the Oriental Life Assurance Company, Bombay, could not get a 
conviction of their late Assistant Manager, Dornbjee Dhunjecbhoy 
Shroff, for the three lac* of rupees found short in their chests, they 
have the satisfaction of a n ex parte civil deciee against the same 
employ t* for the full amount. The company will not mind the ac- 
quittal of the Parsee in the Sessions Court, if they can realize the 
dectee they have obtained against him. 

• • 

POORUN Si Nil IT, the ex-cleik of the Military Accounts office, sentenced 
by the Cantonment Magistrate of Kawal Pindi, on a charge of theft of 
official documents, to two years’ rigmous impnsonment and a fine of 
rupees five hundred, has obtained his lelease from the Sessions Judge, 
who has set aside the conviction. 

• # 

Police constable Cnnthasawmy was charged before the Madras Eg- 
morc Presidency Magistrate, Mr. O. R. Jones, with having been asleep 
while on duty at the Gun Powder Factoiy, and sentenced to two months* 
rigorous imprisonment. He had been fined Rs. 15 previously for a 
similar offence. The native constables of the Calcutta Police are vciy 
seldom found to be sleepy. Rut they b idly require sharp les-ons for 
impressing upon them the nature of their responsibilities. They aie 
very active when they see an opportunity of turning an extra penny. 
Hut when there is an occasion for their legitimate interference, they 
are always non est. 

**♦ 

IN t Jie city of Madras, an old woman, named Ramalutchmoo, was 
brought up before Sultan Mohideen Sahib Bahadoor, under a charge 
of theft of four currency notes of the value of Rs, too each, belonging 
to her widowed daughter named Moothealainnh. One midnight, the 
daughter was awakened by the cries of “ thief” of the mother, and on 
examining her box, found the notes she had locked up theiem missing. 
Information was given to the Police who tiaced the notes to a party 
with whom the old woman had deposited them. The daughter 
was not prepared for this discovery. The mother was contiite, the 
daughter relented, and the magistrate too was compassionate. The 
mother pleaded guilty through a pleader, and thiew herself on the 
mercy of the Court. The Magistrate, taking into consideration the 
age of the accused, and the relationship between the patties, sentenced 
the accused to six houts’ simple imprisonment. 

• * 

The agitation for making Greek optional in the British Universities, is 
gathering strength, and will probably triumph in the end. 

• • 

IT has been proved that on a good road a man on a bicycle can travel 
more rapidly' than an equestrian. Bicycle race may one day take th* 
place of horse race as a source of amusement and occasion for 
ruinous gambling. (l ^ 

* * v, ' J 

The new Under-Secietary eft State for India, the Hon’ble N. 

Curzon, is the author of a work entitled Russia in Central Asia ♦ It is 
dedicated 

“ To the great army of Russophobes who mislead others, and the 
Russophiles whom others mislead.” 

* # 

♦ * 

Experiments have demonstrated that a 45 ton or 12 in. cannon, con- 
structed of steel wire or ribbon wound round a central tube of steel, 


and using the new smokeless powder, can be made to do the work of 
the 110 ton guns now in use t and that the tremendous energy developed 
by it may pierce the hull of the stoutest ironclad afloat. The new 
smokeless explosive gives an initial velocity of 2,600 feet per second, as 

against a maximum of 1,500 feet per second imparted by gunpowder. 

• 

• * 

A NEW locomotive engine of great proportions and enormous power 
has been turned out of the London and North Western Raiiway Woiks, 
Crewe. The average speed attained by it, in its trial trip, was over a 
mile a minute. 

• • 

The silver legislation which the United States had recourse to last 
*ear, has proved a total f.iiluie. Despite the large purchases made under 
the new Act, the price of the metal is now lower than it had been 
before. 

m 

• • 

Lord Dufferin is likely to succeed Lord Lytton in the Paris Embassy. 

* * 

Mr. Bariie, Engineer on the Mu Valley Railway Extension, is report- 
ed as having been attacked hy dacoits and dangerously hacked by 
dahs. He was removed to Wuntho in a critical condition. 

♦ 

* * 

WE read in the Calcutta Gazette that the Sheristadar of the Malda 
Collector ate has been elected a Municipal Commissioner for the 
town. Will he have time to attend the meetings of the civic council ? 
Its meetings must be held after office hours and on holidays to 
enable the Sheristadar to take a part in its deliberations. > 

*** 

Mr. A. J. Eraser, Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector of Ranee, 
ganj, who incurred the displeasure of the Europeans of the sub-divi- 
sion, for denying to the Austrian Adolf Soonenschien the privileges 
of the Britishborn — and for punishing him with fine for causing the 
death of a native by a rash and negligent art, is to go on furlough 
for two years, as soon as he is relieved by Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Moore, 
Assistant Magistrate and Collector now officiating as Magistrate and 
Collector of Jcssote. 

* 

* * 

Mr. P. Nolan, Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Gener- 
al, Revenue and Statistical Departments, has been appointed to take 
the place of Mr. E. E. Lowis, as Commissioner of the Rajshahye 
Division. 

• • 

The Criminal Sessions commenced on Monday with the entering of a 
nolle ptoseque in the Bangabasi case. 

» 

• • 

Tiie Hyderabad Diamond case may be taken up next Monday. 

• • 

The enquiry into the violent death -of Sreemutty Mamada in the 

Coroner’s Court has closed. The verdict will be given on Monday next. 

• 

• « 

There is joy in Rajpntana, specially among the Mahomedans, on ac- 
count of the appointment of Moulvi Nizam-ud-din as the first native 
Sessions Judge of Ajmere. 

#** 

THE following touching scene occurred on the Chicago railway 

“ Among the passengers quitting the train just in from the South was 
a distinguished-looking gentleman, and clinging to his arm was a beauti- 
ful gill. 

To take the Joliet train there came down the steps a burly officer, 
in citizen’s clothes, and by his side was the former society favourite, 
George Lipe, convicted of forging his mother’s name to valuable docu- 
ments, who, in spite of all the influence brought to bear, will have to 
#erve his term in the penitentiary. 

• £ slec l band was about the prisoner’s wrist, attached to another 

about the officer’s wrist. The two couples met directly in front of the 

b ^Oh) l papa 1 1 exclaimed the girl, as her face lighted up with pleasure, 
• here is George come to meet us after our long journey.’ 

She rushed forward to meet the convict, and impetuously seized both 
his hands. The shock that the sight of the manacles produced was 
positively frigthful. Her great eyes opened, her face blanched, she tried 
to speak but could not, and then she fell fainting into the arms of her 
mother, who bore her to a carriage. . . . 

The convict, during this ordeal, was a pitiable looking object, lne 
girl was his fiancee^ who had been in Mexico all the winter. 

He uttered no word ; but, as he passed through the gate, it was seen 
that his lower lip was covered with tflood. In his agony of self-control 
he had bitten through it.” 
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I HE cigar that the Prince of Wales smokes is valued at ^360 a 
thousand, and it costs him about ^400 a year, at the rate of 3 or 4 
cigars a day. 

• • 

THE new Lord Barnard, prinnp .,1 heir of the Duke of Cleveland and 
heir to a Peerage with /,'So,ooo a year, a superb ancestral castle and a 
vast mansion in St. James’s Square, was before his tinsfjmnauon only 
a Government cleik. 

*% 

The real Sir Roger Tichborne has been discovered at last — £0 at least 
says a Mrs. Jenkins of Sydney, who is in communication with the 
Lotd Lieutenant of Ireland on the subject. The man on whose 
behalf the claim has been put forward, is at present an inmate of a 
Lunatic Asylum. It is said that documental y evidence has been found 
that conclusively proves his identity, and that she will take him to 
England at her own expense with a view to establish his claims. 

• • 

ABOUT 800 telegrams are despatched daily from London to New Yoik 
between the hours of lu and fz. Replies to the messages are received 
within four minutes. Tlic result is that the slightest fluctuations in the 
markets of Europe are felt almost simultaneously in those of the new 
woild and vice versa. 

*** 

Last year, five hundred children under ten years of age were found 
drunk in the streets of London, and taken charge of by the Police. 

*** 

A Chinese Buddhist missionaiy is just now touring in India. His 
name is Lama Tlutclnn. lie travelled from Pekin to Mandalay on 
foot. He was in Calcutta the other day, and is by this time at Budha 
Gya. Whether he is a meie religious enthusiast or a great scholar 
too, like the famous Chinese ttavelleis of ancient times, is not yet 
known. 

# 

• • 

A Hyderabad Correspondent writes to a contemporary that Abdul 
lluq has brought six valuable horses to piesent to the Nizam. It is 
said that he desned the Nizam to authorise him to conduct the Impe- 
rial Diamond case against Mr. Jacob, on condition that if a conviction 
was obtained, Abdul Hmj should be mnstated in the Ni/am’s service 
or else Abdul Huq would pay twenty-tin ee l.us to putchase the 
diamond. The negotiations me not complete. 

• « 

TlIE minds of Faizabad Mahometans are much agitated on account 
of the conversion of a grown-up Mahoinedan woman into Christianity, 

* 

-*■ * 

A Mahomedan of Jacobahad who is past the age of 30, has just tnar- 
1 led an infant girl of 2 yeais, avoiding her gt own-up sister still 
uumarried. 

« * 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the const! notion of a chord line 
from B. 11 icily to Moradabad. The cost has been estimated at 50 lacs 
of which the Rampur State advances 45 at 4 per tent, intei est. 

*** 

The Excise Commissioner, Bengal, in his last Adimnistiation Repott 
of the department in his chaige, speaks of his Personal Assistant 
in the following graceful terpis 

“ I have again to bring to notice the veiy efficient woik chme by my 
Personal Assistant IJalAi Mohendra Nath Bhattac haiya, M. A. It 
would be difficult for me to be absent so much as I am from my head- 
quarters, if my office were in less capable hands.” 

• 

• * 

The total income of the Bengal Government from ext ise was during 

1890-91 over one crore and four lacs of lupees. 

♦ 

• * 

Outstills were abolished in the whole of the Burdwan, Presidency, 
Dacca, and Orissa Divisions fiom the 1st of Apnl 1890. The number 
of outstills still existing in the province is 1,719 against 3,437 in the 
year 1888-189. The loss of levenue on account of the partial abolition 
of outstills has not been very considerable. The revenue from country 
spirits last year was Rs. 45,28,362 as against Rs. 47,07,13^ in the 
ptevious year. 

• * 

Mr. Westmacott seems to be in favor of abolishing the outstill system 
in the Chittagong Division. In *Behar, there are both central distil- 
leries and outstills. Mi. Westmacott says that this dual system has I 


not been successful, but obsetves also tlyit he does not expect any 
impiovement by a change. Reading between the lines, it seems that 
he is fur abolishing the outstills altogether, though with his usual tact 
and cautiousness, he does not lecominend any sudden and wholesale 
change. If we have intcrpieted his policy lightly, 11 nther Gcovern- 

• 1 , 

merit nor the people can be sufficiently giatelul to him foi the service 
he is trying to render to both. * 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Parliament meets on the 9th Febmaiy, 1892. 

Prince George of Wales who was suflfci mg fiom a sevcie attack of 
typhoid fever, has been pronounced out of danger. 

The principal textile m inufacturei s in Lancashiic have combined to 
press on Government the reform of the monetary system and the re- 
cognition of a silver standard. They have found at last that, while 
the rupee is becoming of less and less value eveiy day, meie 
philanthropy for Indian mill operatives will not give them sufficient 
iclutn for their investment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has explained, at a special 
meeting of hankers and men hints, his scheme for mueasing the 
stock of gold in the Bank of England. His idea is to issue one-pound 
notes after a total note issue of /'3S/100 000 had been leached, 
foui-fifths being issued against gold and one-fifth against securities 
held by the Pink. If this plan siiM.erdcd m increasing the stock of 
gold, his fin th f *r id»*n was to relax the Bank’s ('baiter, so that, 
111 times of need, it might issue notes against securities, the Bank 
paying theieon a high late of interest to Government. The 
success of the si heme, the Chain, ellor said, would depend upon the 
populaiity of the one-pound note The plan of issuing ten-shilling 
silvei notes has been dioppnl, but if foirign mints otured free 
coinage of silver, the Bank of England would he 1 ailed upon to en- 
force the provision in its chattel, allowing it to hold a fifth of its 
bullion m silver. The Slock Ext hange has appi o\ ed of the scheme, 
but the Hankins do not leg.ud it in the same light. * 

• 

THERE is finani ial 1 1 isis 111 Auslialia Thiee Bulks, including the 
Standard Bank of Australia, and three building sui ictios, have sus- 
pended payment. The worst is believed to be ovei. ’Idle local legis- 
lature at one silting passed a law protecting the depositors as far as 
possible. 

TllE Times savs that Russia intends buying silver and gold in Paris 
and London, with the view of adopting a silver standard. 

M. de Giers, Russian Minister of Foreign AfTiirs, has been authoris- 
ed by the French and Russian Governments to astute His Majesty 
the Emperor William that the maintenance of peace is the sole object 
of the Franco- Russian entente, 

TlIE German Emperor had been talking Peace whenever there was 
an opportunity. It is now the turn of his Chancellor. Speaking in the 
Reichstag on the ?7ih November, Geneial C.fpnvi dedaied that the 
visit of the French lb-et to Cron*tadt had made no*Ahange in the 
position between France, Russia and the Triple Alliance. He assured 
the assembly that the intentions of the C/ar were most peaceful. The 
assimilation of Alsace and Lorraine with the Gentian Empire was 
Steadily progressing. Still the arming of the Powers was necessary and 
will long continue. 

Commercial treaties have been concluded between Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland and Belgium, forming virtually *a Central European 
Zullaverein. 
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The Czarina has given twenty million roubles for the relief of the 
sufferers from famine in Russia. 


The C/ar has rescinded the order piohibiiing the export of linseed 
fiom Russia. , • 


The London War Office Committee have recommended the abolition 
id the po>t of Comm.mder-m-Chief of the Army from the next vacancy. 

• 

A Royai, Warrant authorizes the formation of an Indian Native In- 
fantry Regiment for service in Hongkong. 


The Countess of Russell has sued her husband for judicial separa- 
tion In her evidence the Countess spoke of persistent acts of 
ten 01 Rm and cruelty by the Eatl in forcing her to do menial 
offices and degrading her before the servants. The cross-examina- 
tion was directed to shew that she was subject to hysteria and 
that the discord between the couple was due to extravagance of the 
wife. Sir Charles Russell opened the case for Earl Russell, saying 
that there was no truth in the account given by the Countess and that 
it was only a hysterical delusion. The Eail, in his examination having 
given a different complexion to the incidents of cruelty related by the 
Countess and declared that his wife was of an excitable temper, and 
was sometimes violent, Sir Edward Clarke, counsel for the plaintiff, 
withdrew the charges hinted at in her evidence. 

I HE new Lord of the Tieasury and late Chief Secretary to that luck- 
less isle, has begun to look kindly on Ireland. Addressing a meeting 
at Huddersfield, on the 1st December, he gave it as his opinion that the 
tune was now ripe to grant Iieland as wide a measure of local govern- 
ment as obtained in Great Biitain. 

■■■ 


The Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, in his report for 
1890 91, speaks in glowing terms of the administration of the Gwalior 
State by the Council of Regency under the presidency of Bapu Sahrb 
Jadu. Among other instances of vigour, the Agent alludes to the 
measures taken for the suppression of dacoity and other violent 
crime. 

The Council of Regency sanctioned three lacs of rupees for the 
marriage, in April 1890, of the daughter of the senior Maharani and a 
yearly allowance (or nemnuk) of one lac on the brfde. The sanctioned 
cost of tffc marriage of the Maharaja in January 1891 was 22 lacs. 


It has been noticed that land in B.incoora, specially in the south of 
the district, is changing hands. It is attnbuted to the involved condi- 
turn of the zemindars. They, however, are un wiling to part with their 
property and give no small trouble to the new pm chasers, most of 
whom are Calcutta capitalists. 


In spite of the mills set up in Bombay, the import of cotton piece- 
goods in the Western Presidency is increasing very considerably, the 
value of last year’s import being greater than that of the year before 
by over 45 lacs. As in former years, nearly the whole of this trade 
was with the United Kingdom. The rise is observable under all 
the sub-heads. Thus, the value of grey goods was 4 crores against 
3H crores of the pieceding year. Shirtings, mulls, and drills, were 
received in larger quantities, whilst T cloths, madapollams, Jacconets 
and prints shewed somewhat restricted imports. 

The increase in the value of white goods was 17# lacs. There was, 
however, a loss of 40 lacs during the previous year. Shirtings, 
Jacconets and drills exhibited an improvement, while mulls, Cambrics, 
nainsooks, and Janjibs a falling off. 

The colored goods, specially Turkey red, keep up a steady increase. 
Last year, it was 5 lacs more than in the year pieceding, which also 
shewed an increase. 


MAHARAJA Sur Chandra Singh has not long survived the deportation 
of his biother Kula Chandra to the Andamans, and his exclusion from 
his own gaddi of Manipur. He died in his exile at Kankurgachi, in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, on the morning of Thursday, the 3rd December. 

t 

The Maharaja of independent Tipperah is expected in Calcutta in the 
course of this month. The Bara rhnkoor Bahadoor has preceded him. 

« 

The Maharaja of Durbhunga arrived here on Thursday last, and 
is now in the enjoyment of good health, having suffered a good deal 
from fever since his return from Simla. 

The investiture of the Maharaja of Benares, Sir Prabhu Narain Singh 
Bahadar, with the Insignia of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empiie came off last Saturday, at the Central Hall of the University, 
Allahabad. The Lifutenant-Goveinor of the N.-W. P., under instruc- 
tions of the Viceroy and at the command of the Queen-Empress, pre- 
sided at the ceremony. In presenting the badge, the grant, the war- 
rant amj the statutes of the Order, Sir Auckland Colvin alluded to the 
conspicuous position occupied by the Maharaja’s family in Upper 
India— a position«greatly enhanced by the loyal services of his rllus- 
ti lous father and of the eminent position he himself occupies in those 
provinces, and trusted that he would continue to occupy the same and 
merit and obtain further marks of the royal favour. 

At the same Durbar, Maharaja MahendraMahendra Singh of Bhadawar 
too received his insignia of the companionship of the same Order— in 
return, in the words of tjje Lieutenant-Governor, “ for the good services, 
the loyalty anti faithfulness of your ancestors, as well as m considera- 
tion of your own excellent services and good behaviour.” The Maha- 
raja of Benares was “deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon 
him by her Majesty and trusted to show himself not unworthy of it.” 
The other Maharaja received^ his honor in silence with a bow. 

The Government of India remitted the nazarann amounting to 
Rs. 69,375 on the accession oj Rana Partab Singh to the gadi of Ali 
Rajpur. The incony! of the staje is Rs. 95,000 and the state debt 
Rs. 56,435. The Rana is nine years of age. 


Consumption has carried away Raja Haranath Roy of Dubalhati, 
in the district of Rajshyhe. He was in his 56th year and claimed to 
be the 53rd in descent from the founder of his family. He had 
for years together been in feud with his tenantry which he made 
up immediately before his death. Although of an ancient family, 
locally known as Rajas, it was only in 1875, that Haranath was made 
a Raja for life for services rendered during the famine of 1873-74. 
“The best monument of his public spirit,” as the Secretary of the 
Rajshahye Association writes to the manager of the Dubalhati estate, 
is his endowment of the Beauleah High School now raised to a 
College, for which he made over a portion of his zemindary to Govern- 
ment yielding an annual income of Rs. 5,000. In grateful re- 
membrance of l he handsome gift, the College was closed one day 
as a maik of respect to the memory of the deceased endower. The 
deceased is said to have left a Will by which he has made provisions 
for the management of his estate duiing the minority of his son. 

It is said that M. Pasteur is an “ unlicensed practitioner” and, accord- 
ing to the law of his country, cannot make any sutgical operation— 
major or minor. Is the famous Frenchman of science then a quack? 
or is the necessary license refused to him on account of his originality 
and superior calibre? It is not impossible tlpat the principle on which 
Sir John Gorst justified the Manipur policy of the Indian Government 
finds favor even in free and democratic France. In our own country, 
at the present time, Farradays and Pasteurs would be nowhere. 
Even the University of Calcutta cannot be expected to recognise them 
while there are lucky scriveners and wcll-connected pedagogues to be 
honored and patronised. 


There was a time when beer was the only drink available to the 
middle and the lower classes in England. The very names of tea and 
coffee were then unknown, and it was only in the great houses and on 
festive occasions that the juice of French or Spanish vine was 
placed on the board. Though the competition of foreign beverages 
has long since broken the monopoly which the malt liquor en- 
joyed in the favor of the Anglo-Saxon race, it is still one of their 
most favorite drinks. But beer drinkers had better be on their 
guard now. VV.ith the progress of tWte chemical science, it has been 
found that the hydrofluoric acid is very effective in inducing fermenta- 
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tion, and brewers have not been slow to take advantage of the dis- 
covery— the result being that the ale is now so adulterated that it may 
produce far worse efiects than mete muddling of the brain. The 
deadly poison used in its tnannf.ictuic Ins been found m it as 
sold in the maiket, and, though the amount of the poison „,s mg..-, bent 
is not large, yet its accumulated elfect might, and very probably 
would, in time be serious to di inkers. 

1 

The Madras High Court has held, recently, that the new provision in 
the Ctiminal Procedure Code legalizing the tiial of municipal cases by 
Municipal Commissioners, is not wide enough to bung conservancy 
cases within the jurisdiction of a Magistrate who is the Chau man or 
is otherwise connected with executive administration of the civic 
body at whose instance the prosecution is instituted. This deci- 
sion of the Madias High Couit declares also that the palnaichal 
proceduie adopted by the Court of first instance was altogether illegal. 
The Magistrate whose order has been set aside pioceeded in an aibi- 
trary manner which happily is not usual in the ctiminal administration 
of this couutry. He is the Chairman of the Adorn Municipal Council, 
and also Deputy Magistrate" of Adoni Division, Bellaiy. While on 
inspection duty on horseback, he lined, on admission of offences, five 
persons for nuisances committed. The Disiuct Magistiate brought 
the irregularity to the notice of the High Court, and Messis. Justices 
Shephard and Handley recorded the following judgment 

“The procedure of the Deputy Magistrate in all these cases seems 
to have been megular m seveial respects. In the first plarc the pro- 
ceedings were not commenced by any summons to the accused or 
other formal notice that cnmmal investigation was about to take place. 

^Chapter XXII of the Code of Ctiminal Proceduie does not appear 
to intend tint proceedings in summary tuals shall commence 01 ill* 
nanly otherwise than in other criminal tuals either by summons or 
wauant, indeed section 26 implies the conti ary. 

Section 263 requnes a recotd of the proceedings to be made by the 
presiding officer and we think that it is intended that the lecoul shall 
be made at the time of the tual. Presumably the Deputy Magistrate 
while seated on his pony could not have kept the record teqiirred by 
section 263 and he states that no cleik accompanied him. The record 
must tlieiefore have been piepated alter the close of the lua4 fioin 
memory or possibly from some lough note. This is not the piuceduie 
contemplated by the Code even in smnm.it y tuals. 

The admissions of the accused pe.isous aie dnected by section 243 
to be recorded and this also should be done at once and the words used 
in the admissions should be stated as nearly as possible. IJeie again 
the procedure of the Deputy Magistrate appeals to have been defective, 
for he does not appear to have made any round of the admissions at 
the time and the record he did ultimately make does not profess to 
state the woids of the admissions and does not show what was 
admitted. Fioin the record it is impossible to say whether the 
accused admitted only the acts or omissions with which they 
weie cliai ged or admitted them with all the accompanying ui- 
t uuistam cs uecessaiy to constitute their acts 01 omissions offences 
This may have led to a most serious miscainage of justice. In out 
opinion these euurs and irtcgulauties of procedure aie sufficiently 
seiious to invalidate the proceedings of the Deputy Magistrate and ate 
not sin h as we can oveilook even to set me tire veiy desirable end of 
the impiovoment of the solitary condition of Adorn. 

And there is another lata! objection to these pioreedings, via , that the 
Deputy Magistrate as Chan man of the Municipal Council was ihe \coy 
pci son interested in abating the nuisances in respect of which these 
pioceedmgs were taken and was tlieiefore a Judge in Ins own cause. 

it is line section 555 °f the Cnmmal Pioceume Code provides that 
the rncie fact of being a Municipal Commi.ssmner shall not of itself be 
;i disqualification for tiymg any case, but the Chairman of a Ahinui- 
cipality being an Executive Olficer who would be the pi ope r person to 
institute pioaecutions tor offences against the health or comfoit of the 
town, is a very diffeieut person from a mme Municipal Commissioner 
and is cleaily disqualified 1 c^ 1 1 y sucli cases. 

K01 the foregoing reasons we set aside the conviction by the De- 
puty M igistrute and diiect that the cases Ire commenced tic novo and 
tried ac< otding to law by some Magistiate other than the Chau man 
of the Mmiicipalily.” i 

It was to neutralise the decision of the Calcutta High Court in ll'ood 
v. The Calcutta Corporation , that the Explanation to section 555 of 
tne Proceduie Code was added. Nevertheless, such of the Calcutta 
Commissioners as happen to be Piesidency Magistrates do not 
even now take up municipal piosecutions. Hut this restriction is 
not observed in the mofussil, where it is not easy to find Honorary 
Magistrates who are not Municipal Commissioners. The Madras 
High Court sticks to the old doctrine that a man cannot be judge 
in his own cause, and interprets the departure in the picscnt 
Code as meaning that a Municipal Commissioner is competent to 
try municipal cases provided he is altogether unconnected with the 
proceedings leading to the prosecution. All that the law says is 
that he is not disqualified by belonging to the body corporate ; but 
his mind must be unprejudiced enable him to be adjudge. 

In the B. L. Examination of the Calcutta University, held on the 3rd 
November 1891, five candidates in the first and forty-five in the second 


division have been passed. None of the Uiree who went up for the D 
L. could succeed. The exatnmeis were Mr. A. I\ Handley and Baboo 
Oopendcr Nath Milter. 

• 

'During the absence of Sir John Edgar <rti*speual duty ns Piesident 
of the Commission appointed to investigate the ch.uge bi ought against 
Babu T. N. Muter, Subordinate Judge, (iya, Mr. II. J. S. Cotton 
officiates as Chief Secietary to the Government of Bengal. 

• 

While there are inspecting officers foi evety department of (invein- 
ment, it is tnther cmious that tlieio is no special agency for supei vis- 
ing the management of Waids' Estates. 

The special featiue of the St. Amliew’s Day in Calcutta tins ycat, w is 
the pieseuce of the \ iceioy as guest at the Dinner with wlmh the 
Scots celebrate the mcinmy of their pation saint. Loid Lansdowne 
is the second Vicetoy and tlte third Covnnoi-Geneial enteitained at 
the annual fioeja feast of the loyal Caledonians. It is a long tune 
since Sir John Shoie w»s a gmM at the St. Andrew’s Dinner m 1705. 
In uur own time, tlie lust Yucioy to dignify the festive gatheung was 
Lord Dulierm. 1 he late Vu.cmy ar< opted the hospitality while about 
to lay down the inns of ollire in 1S.S8. Lmd Lansdowne is just now in 
the middle of Ins caieei, and some people might he supei st 1 1 ions enough 
to legal d Ins liking a p.ul in the 1 ite festivities as an omen piognosti- 
eating the piematme termination of his Indian Yiceioyalty. But the 
wuidly and maitru-of-fact 1 n * n < an .illoul to laugh at sm h piojdiets 
whoevei they may he. Ihe spec* h made by Loid Lansdowne dcseives 
notice for moie leasons tlwn one. As a hieiaiy peifmmanre, it does 
not lose anything by ( ompai ismi with the publii. didiveiancc-. of any 
of his predecessor. He began by a giaceful nfeiencc to his piisonal 
connection with the n ilive t mind y of In, hosis, and by good lunnouiedly 
giving them ei eiy nedu that then national vanity t Linns. But he 
did not orcupy himself by mei' 1 -wrvt 111 mines. He disavowed having 
any ambition to be an ep<»< hm.ilui. Novel llieless, we van assiue him 
that Ins recent uttei. tines will •etuit* for him that distimtion, whethei 
he wants it 01 not. If the n"ivr Pmuos have alieady a Matma 
Cliarta in the D ieeu\ Pmdnm I'mn, ihe i.itt Vmeiegal (Uhverarue 
will be their D'nlu imui of 1 \ .in > It has a polilnal impoitanre 
in other icapeits ,ihn IS.it we „iu* U> full L< \t elsewlioie, ;md leave 
it to our le.ideis to bull then ojmn m with 1eg.11 d to 11. 1 11 0*411 

eluding olu notue *'f it, \\r have only to ie|ei to the hit dealt 
at the cheap phdanthiopy of hone- politicians to fine India of the 
Opium demon. Tin: (hair w is tb.y maintained by the I bm'bln J. L. 
Mackay. After ihe usual loy il and loyal toasts, he purpo sed the 
health of the V:cci<»y and “the Land we live in," to wlmh Loid 
Lansdowne icplird. The spcei It act omp mymg 1 ho toast is a c level 
one which we hope to reproduce m mir next The oilier toasts 
weie as usual, Of late yeais, the toast f a* the i’io» has dioppe*i otl, 
and there seems no indication to revive it • * 


A'E/S 6’ A’.-/ VYET. 

♦ » 

\ ; 

SalurJ ty t fht(n:f'tr 5, /S\)i 

INDliliTIiDN KSS OF AGRICULTURISTS. 

In 1 S 75, a series of riots occurred in the districts of 
Poona, Sholapur and Ahimdnuggcr in the Presidency 
of Bombay. The rioters were M.rinatu agriculturists 
who, in order to relieve* themselves of th^r liabilities 
to their Marwari and Gujrati moiiry lenders, attacked 
them and burnt their houses and papers. The state 
of things becoming very serjous, Government had 
recourse to the usual remedy of appointing a Com 
mission to enquire into the causes which embittered 
the feelings of the rioters against their money 
lenders and made them desperate. The outcome* of 
that Commission was the Deccan Agriculturists' 
Relief Act, XVII of 1X79, which is at present in 
force in the three districts named above and also 
in Sattara. Among other provisions, it contains one 
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which requires that, in all suits for recovery of 
money lent, or price of goods supplied, where the 
defendant 4 is an agriculturist, and the amount of 
the ci editor's claim is contested, the Court shall j 
take an account of /he amount actually advanced, | 
and shall give a decree for such princip.il sum 
Ingelhrr with simple int(*rest at a reasonable rate, 
the tot il amount of the interest not exceeding 
the piiiif’ipd in any case. The Act extends the 
period of limitation in cases coming under its scope, 
and also provides : — 

(1) Th.iL the Court may at any time direct that 

the amount of a decree against an agriculturist 
shall be paid by instalments with or without 
inteicst. 

(2) Tli.it agriculturists entitled to the special pro- 

tection ol the Act, cannot be arrested in exe- 
cuiion of a money decree. 

(4) That their immoveable property cannot be 
attached or sold in execution of a decree, unless 
it has been specifically mortgaged for the re- 
payment of the debt to which such decree 
1 elates. 

The Art of 1X79 was amended three times within 
the first seven \e.irs of its promulgation. Hut, upon 
the whole, official opinion was at the time in favor of 
iis sun ess. In a despatch dated the 6th November 
iSSp Lord Kimberly says : — J 

‘‘Iris shown tlut rnlm itimi h is i*\ r ipm]ril in rur-i smre the Art J 
lifi .unc l.i v\ ; Mi.it it h i nut f.ilh n olt" in qu ilily ; that the j 

is 1 e iliscil .1 1 (Mini tn. lily .is nil ; that it his onlin.uily been paid 
from tin* [inxhirr .if tin? land, not by bonowin^ r »t by the x.nnfhs* 
of i'.(Mrnlnu ii sioi k ; md tint, in those U.ufx ulnrh have siilieied 
at on. ci ft mil shoit bai vests ami fmin low prin the people have 
Mingled against tin* dilfi< nines of the srasons.il least as snurss- 
fn ly as they did hr foie the A* t was passed. It is the opinion also 
ol ofl'mns who possess inlmnte knowledge both of the vvoikmo 
of tin* law and of the (onditionof the people that the imnal ( tin I 
of the I nv has been "ood ; that it his nimin i^i-il thufi, piiidenre, 
and murn.il help 1 in iliv, it is roiJidenily si iied th.a the opinion 
ol the i ayyets them a 1\ es i, alt ‘lm-i lm in favour of the Aft; that 
they have never bei_n moie loiiio.'iol th m at piesent ; that the 
people of lot ill ties in the vitimlyd the f< m distntts desitrd to be 
i’lomdit umlei the op. nation of the Ait: and that natives of 
Aperient e believe that m auolhei (in )eais the Art will effect a 
s 1 1 1 lc i 1 1 o i n i pi ov uncut in the matuial condition of t lie ;q;i iruitui al 
t l.isys, ” 

Thu ways of bureaucracy arc, however, inscrutable. 
In spite of the verdict recorded by his predecessor, 
Lord Cross ordered a fresh in vestio.nl ion ia the year 
i iSSS. Mr. Woodburn, who was appointed to make 
the inquiry, submitted his report in April iKSo, and 
we aj’e now t«.)ld that there is serious difference of 
opinion on the 'subject among the members of the 
Hombay Council. While Mr. Moore is strongly per- 
suaded that the Act is of the greatest benefit to agri- 
culturists, and advocates its retention unchanged, and 
even its extension to other districts, Sir Raymond 
W est argues, from Mr. Woodburn’s facts and figures, 
that it lias not only done no good whatever, but has 
left the rayjets in a worse position than that in which 
it found them. Lord Harris is inclined to support the 
Act in principle with some modifications, and its ex- 
tension, so modifier!, to other districts. Opinion being 
thus divided in the Bombay Council, Lord Lans- 
downe has ordered further enquiry as to the working 
of the Act by a special commission to be composed 
of the following officers : — - 

Mr. John William Neill, Judicial Commissioner, 
Central Province, President. 

The Hon’blo Kao Bahadur Krishnaji L. Nulkar. 

Mr. Charles Montgomery Rivaz, Commissioner, 
Punjab. 4 1 

Mr. Henry Farrington Evans, Judge, N.-W.P. 

Mr. Stephen Ifammick, Judge, Bombay Presidency. 


Mr. Frederic Styles Philpin Lely, Collector and 
Magistrate, Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. Leslie Alexander Selim Porter, of the Indian 
Civil Service, Secretary . 

From the , constitution of the Commission it will 
appear that the Central Provinces, the N.-W. Provin- 
ces, and the Punjab are represented in it, as also 
Bombay for which it is mainly intended. The reason 
why it # is so constituted and the extent of its scope 
will appear from the following extract : — 

“ It }».i *» often been pointed out that the Deccan Ai; r lrul t ur ists’ Relief 
Art, though m some of its details specially adapted to the tl 1st i lets 
wlu-ie n i-, in filin’, in its bio.ui prim iplcb embodies .m attempt to meet 
an evil which pieces with uieatei oi less ur^enry in many other paits 
of India ihe lmou in<j indebtedness of the .o r M k uIiiumI population, and 
tin* oiiilii.il ti.iiisfei of piopriel.uy inteie-a-, in land fmin the inaiti il 
and < ultiv ami'4 r lasses to the tijrlm" and money-lending castes of 

I Imdu sot lety. Not only has it’’ opeuition been watched with inlctest 
in other pnmnres eeneially : the Government of India have now 
Ik foi r* them a definite application fmin the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab for legislation mi substantially the same lines for tlut 
hiivino* ; and ihe late Chief Commissioner of the Onttal Provinces 
m Novembei iKKq submitted proposals for the constitution within lus 
pui-.di< rum of special com Is, empovveied to <;o behind the bond, to 
enquire into the histmyof ti ans u nous, and to i educe iinconsuonahle 
mtei est, in the manner pmvided by Chapter III of the Deccan Aft. 

II is not, theiefoie, only with the obj<‘c t of deciding whether the Act 
>h.dl he let.nucd, with or n it limit modification, vvheie il is at piesent 
in fmee, nm even whether it should be extended to other districts in 
the Pminbay Piesidency, th.it the Gov ci noi -Geiiei al in Council seeks 
the assist. ime of the Cominissnm. It will he tluir t.nk also to 
iximiue how f.n the pi mriples winch may ha> e appmved themselves 
by expri lenre in the Deccan aie capable of extension toothei provintes 
wlieiea similar pmhliin presents itself, and aie likely to affoid an 
adequ ite remedy for the evils which, tic there compl.iiiiefl of. Should 
the thmimissionei s he of opinion that the measures embodied in the 
Derr .hi Act can only be of teinpm.uy effect, and aftoi d no lasting 
solution of i Ins rli/iK tilt pioblrin of Indian admimsti ation, they should 
state vvlut other mcnsuics, if any, they would recommend for the 
put pose. w 

There is no difference of opinion as to the condi- 
tion of the Indian peasantry being one of abject 
misery throughout the country. But the true cause 
of the rayyets poverty and indebtedness, in spite 
of the blessings of peace and good government 
under British rule, is very seldom rightly understood. 
The following summary of the causes of agricultural 
indebtedness in the Deccan is given in the report 
of the Commission appointed in 1875 : — 

“ 1. Poverty nssmulcd with an unproductive soil, picc aiiom. 
climate, and irre^iil.mty in the leceipts of income both a 5 to 
period and as to value. 

2 Iipioiame and nnpiovidence- 

3. Kxtiava^.uir e. 

4 Amesti.d debt. 

5. Expansion (,f credit associated with the stimulus to a;p irulltiral 
enterprise caused by the Smvcy ttlemPi't. 

(). IiifieaaC of population, while tire teLiin fimn land was not 
inn casin;;. 

7. Kacilitics for hot rovviuir owin'* to the number of competing 

money laidois attracted to the business by the advaiua^es ottered to 
the money lender by our law and other (in umstame.s. 

S. The Limitation Law as leading to icnewals on itsmions terms. 

! (). 'Lhe levenue system of a fixed demand associated with the 

van.Umns m the seasons.” 

Some, of these circumstances have no doubt an im- 
poitant bearing on the cconornfcal condition of the 
rayyets. But the wretchedness of 'the Indian peas- 
antry is due chiefly to 

(1) The drain of Home Charges that take away a 
material part of the capital of the country. 

(2) The depressed condition of our manufacturing 
industries. 

The consequent enforced idleness of the 
rayyets and their cattle during the greater 
part of the year. 

(4) The want of a market for those staples which 
in the vicinity of large towns command mono- 
poly prices, and which, on account of their 
perishable nature, cannot be exported to foreign 
countries. 

It is a fundamental principle of the economical 
science, thaj: industry is always limited by capital. 
It is also an undeniable fact that, when a material part 
of the capital of one country is lent to the Govern- 
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ment or pcviple of another, it is the laboring classes 
in the lending; country who have to sulfur most. As 
we have to (give at least 20 rrnres of rupees every 
year to England, without even the hope of any tan- 
gible ictuin, it is no wonder that we have very little 
capital left in the country, and that' the share which 
our laborer gets of what is left is miserably small. 

The problem of the rayyePs poverty can be solved 

only by stopping* the di.iin ot I Iome Queers. and 
, • • • r* . 

bv giving that encouragement to our manufacturing 
industries, which is possible only if heavy duties 
be imposed on the import of piecegoods and iron 
wares tor a period of at least thirty years. \Ye 
know that we. can hardly expect so much benevo- 
lence from our rulers. Even if they are personally 
inclined to govei n India without taking any undue 
advantage of her dependent position, they are sim- 
ply powerless to cop*; with the inlluences that are 
brought to bear oh them by the sdliUmcss of Eng- 
lish ship owners, cotton spinners, and iron manufac- 
turers. Then, is there no hop; for the rayyet ? We 
think our rulers can do a great deal more than they 
have ) et done. 

To deprive the. Zeinind us or the money-lenders of 
their rights, is en *,y enough. Hut usury laws have 
iy;vcr been successful, and we do not expect any 
lasting good Irom the. attempt “ to go behind the 
bond” made by the Act ni iSyp. The rate- ot interest 
can be low'ered only by attracting more capital, and 
this cannot be done by increasing the obstacles in 
the way of recovering money from debtors. State 
Banks might do some good if honestly and # effi- 
ciently administered. But it seems to us that pri- 
vate capital may be atu acted to the business to 
1 much larger extent, than it is at present, if Gov- 
ernment be content to take less and spend more 
in connection with the administration of justice. 
Prom the figures given in tlx; Resolution under 
notice, it appears that in Bombay the ratio of mi- 
contested suits was So pm* cent, in iS;>;|, and 
in Bengal bo per cent. The ad vahren: institution 
fee of 7 ] 2 pur cent, in such case's, i* simply out ni all 
proportion to the extent of relief giv. n, and surely 
{ lot eminent umild not lo;e anything by reducing 
the fr<_* in 11m. on tested cases to e\ ui one-fourth of 
its pi 1 sent rale. If the court he be thus reduced, 
the immey lmnh rs' biisines, would he much less risky 
1 han it is now, and they would be. inclined to make 
advances on easier rates than those now demanded by 
them. At the* piesenl time, it very frequently happens 
that three, four, li\e or even half a do/eu MunsilU 
hold tlwir comti in the same- p!..ce. If, instead ot the 
present system, the ■fcime officers be vesiul with both 
civil and nimin. !. power*;, and if only one obiter be 
appointed to hold his < ourt in one place, surely b> 
that means a! >0 juste e might be made loss expen- 
sive than it is now, and .«t the same time brought 
neaier the homes oi suilois 

SHAKESPEARE AGAIN AT CALCUTTA. 

( U.ITITA is to hi: congratulated on the windfall of fortune 
which brought to her shores so accomplished and powerful 
tin :i ctor and ‘<0 liberal ami enterprising a caterer as Mr. 
George C. Miln. Their meeting was at once ominous and 
auspicious. It was an unlucky \enture for the stranger to 
brin" out an expensive Athenian company to Mart don or 
Thrace, if not exactly Jkeotia. Ho was cruelly jilted— woe- 
fully deceived. He made every effort and some sacrifices 
in order to please, but to no purpose. His hopes were 
wrecked and, with all his genius and the talents at hi* com- 
mand and with all his perseverance, he found himself in a 
fix Yet, the place is not to be disposed of with summary 


contempt. There were men enough in it for any decent 
purpose. And, though they might not understand tlx 
legitimate dram. 1, they had money, and, though SioN nx>T 
of them, could spend for tln-ir amusement. 'Hie Miln com- 
pany invited the town to Hamlet and Othello, but tin* good 
Viti'eiis quietly went to the hippotfiAine, night after night 
He was determined to reclaim these misguided people Irom 
vulgar ways, lie tried more than one experiment with 
varied miuta In slxut, he* utilised the whole ot his inau- 
gural sea -.on in asoi rt. lining the pei iili.u ities of the taste ol 
t hi -* metiopolis. Armed with this knowledge and siiil.iblv 
prepared, ho has come back with another foice to tlx* 
attack on Bengal stolidity That is, surely, like a man and 
a hero. 

It is easy to rail at the foolhardiness of the step. It 
looks so like the fly repeatedly dashing itself into the binn- 
ing; lamp as otwn a-, rescued. But stranger things have 
happened than success in similar cu c imist.mres, and, let us 
hope, and iw for our part pi ay, th it better luck may attend 
Mr. Miln this time. 

In another column udl be found Mr. Alibi’s p.uting pio 
giamme at the (.'01 intlnan. there will be besides two nights 
of a society drama, thire nights de\oted to Shakespeare -- 
The Merchant of Venice and Hamlet 

Mr. Miln is no doubt a devoted student and intei prefer ot 
Shakespeare. Bui Mr. Miln is an animal with all the wants 
of the iieatmv. lie o quires lood and raiment and fifty 
other things. After the reception of his el fiats of hist 
session to interest the public infix- gieat dramatist w ho H 
the British pride, all who in thi-. land caie for the legitimate 
drama and the higher 1 ulture ought to be pt rsonully grate 
fill to Mr. Miln for again ventming on thi-. peiiloiis line of 
catering. But giatelul or not, it they have .1 proper .ijipre- 
ciatioii of their own seln-.li mteiests, they will not fail to 
make the most of the opportunity offered. Six h an ojipor- 
tunity is not likely to occur within a measmvable tlisiaix e 
of time. 

Our appreciation of Mr. Aliln’s acting we freely expressed 
in the late Shakespearean season Mr. Aliln’s qualifications 
are of a high order, lie is not your Heaven-horn a< tor 
discovered by ail accident. He is a gentleman of educa- 
tion and of considerable knowledge of the world and ex- 
perience in different spheres, loom a successful pieachrr 
lie gradually made bold to assume hi-, tux' vocation. And 
success .sealed the step w ill) ju-.tilic.it x »n. \ he meie genius 

is apt to be destitute* of te« linx|iie. Aliln L thomugh. 

In Calcutta we do imt s» e many good a« t<»rs, but o« i*a 
sion.illy a coin 1 surjuises us as if it bad lost its way. 
Alls. LewL brought tolerably strong companies, whilfi she 
lien' ll was tin accomplished a<tu-ss Hei Air (oil was one 
of tlx- b<-t in h»w coined v buuix‘,s \\'e bad anotlx-r su- 
peiiot at tie-., for a -.boil tinx- in Mis-, halith Beitiam, a l.xly 
wlx» was brought ujm'U tlx st.gr under the care of Ah 
Sotlx'rn. 'This l.xly will he g rate fid iv remembeied in this city 
for her part ot Lord Lhmdie.uy a < h. trader ensiled by 
Sothem 1 1 1 c r.uily a. well as lii trx < 1 1 i < all^-, and whi*h w.i-, 
u dieted in tlx- Hinted Slates with • fi vi n hundred pei 
loi m. ui( es, and hail a run ol four hundred and niix ty six 
roil ceiitive night 1 at 1 p H . 1 1 ; d at a single tlx atre. Such 
a treat 's not to b * bad nut of the lu -t theuties*iu Lon- 
don Wc ought always to bo grab ful to 1 ] 1 c_* biinceot 
Wales for allowing ( akirlta some ,x qiiuititancr, however 
Hi dit, v. ith ( !xii le , \lathew-, Of intei pirti i s of the 'fi.igx 
AIu-,e w •- had ocea don d vi itor- like A 1 1 .s h'ainiy B tyrmi , Ah 
Bmditt Howe, vo . Air. d clhei xlg<- and Hut Bandmann 
made longer si ays or ';,iv<* m< a e f 1 e< jix-nt call -. 1 lie l.\ a named 

w tjuld have* st ill iix hid'd I ndi.i in his prole i on 1 1 tom-., but 
foi the Calcutta reporter ■> who bounded tlx- iru » ible (in 
man out of the coimli ) . Ah. Howe fabmued iindt r go. it 
personal di -.advantage ,, but he was a power Vi 1 delineator 
Herr Bandmann has a world-wide leputation and, not with 
out desert. Atone time perhaps a lilt 1 « ■ too much w r as 
made of him, but the fact of a foieigner succeeding so well 
in representing tlx- greatt-a English I'oet, is tmly pheno 
menal. Tetheridge and IbndiiKitiii were our lust exponents 
of Shakespeare. 

Now that then; L to be next week another opportunity, 
we hope (air readers will not m*ss it. Bor our native roadns, 
to see such representations is not only to derive pleasure 
not only to derive the profit of elevated thought, but also 
to receive education in the ordinary sense. The full profit 
comes after repeated observation of different players But 
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the sooner our English-speaking gentlemen and ladies begin, 
the better. As some substitute for their own knowledge, 
perhaps they would like to read some notes of the acting of 
our two previous actors taken at the time? by a native stu- 
dent of Shakespeare. These will enable them to see 
Shakespeare at the Corinthian with more advantage. 

“ Tethcridgi* is a more efficient player than most of the 
fallows who have of late years been doing or rather undoing 
Shakespeare, but he overdoes his part, forgetting therein the 
very pn'cept which as Hamlet he offers to the actor in the 
play within the play. He rather mouths and decidedly 
rants. That, indeed, is the common failing of actors, special- 
ly those of the tragic stage. To my mind, Tetheridgc is 
rather loo loud, 

I remarked his pronunciation of ‘ obscure ’ with the accent 
on the first syllable; ‘ revenue ’ as re-venue. Nuttal has 
in tile first word the accent on the second syllable, and 
pronounces the second like Tetheridge, while the third word 
is given both ways. 

Like many an actor, he inaudibly hurried through the 
apostrophe to angels and ministers of grace, &c., without 
any emphasis. 

The ghost scenes, particularly No. i and the front stage 
part of No. 2, were wretched ; the hack scene could not be 
murdered even under Calcutta management. We sitting on 
the second row of the orchestra scats were under evident 
disadvantage. After Leper’s ghost has been imported to 
Calcutta, such a poor devil as we had was intolerable. 

Throughout, they generally mumbled and hurried through 
the words in a way that would have been Greek to any one 
unfamiliar with the text.” 

“ Hamlet at the Corinthian last night, nth January 1882, 
Lady Ripon attending instead of both herself and husband. 
Herr Ramlmnnn and Miss Louise Meamlel, as Hamlet and 
« Ophelia, being the attraction. Randmann pronounced s/n't 
in ‘customary suits’ as suifr. In pronouncing the line 
‘ These, but the trappings, and the suits of woe,’ he did not 
point to his person or habiliments. 

The fine soliloquy in Act I, scene II, after the exit of 
King and Queen, which was not well done on the opening 
Hamlet night of the 31st December last, was not only well 
spoken yesterday, but the action was suited to the occasion. 
The overwhelming passion of the opening lines — 

( >, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

'I’ll iw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 

* Or that dn; Kvcr lasting had not li\M 

His canon ’gainst self-daughtet ! O r.od ! O Cod ! 

• 

was justly rendered, for the most part .sitting. Hamlet was 
evidently violently agitated within himself. To mark this 
self communion, the first line was delivered in an audible 
whisper, the voice rising in ‘Thaw, and resolve itself into a 
dew !’ N r c., &c. After ‘ this world,’ he advanced two steps and 
in another anti easier tone spoke till ‘merely.’ Then the 
voice became graver from 1 That it should come to this!’ At 
‘ th.it Vas, to thi#,’ he pointed to the chair just vacated by 
the King, of course. ‘ Nay, not so much, not two* was 
delivered colloquially. On both nights, specially on the first, 
he ran through 4 Hyperion to a satyr,’ neglecting the force 
of the comparison. On that occasion, as on this, Randmann, 
like other actor* I must say, hurried through 

That lie might not lieleen llu.‘ winds of heaven 
Visit her fare too roughly. 

emphasising the last word only. In my judgment, the lines 
should be spoken if rapidly enough, with the emphasis cm 
1 winds.’ Rut what jarred on my car still more, was the act- 
or’s misemphasising of 

• but no m >re like my father, 

Than*I to Hercules : 

He laid stress on ‘father.’ In my view, the stress ought 
to be laid on ‘like.’ The way in which ** 

We’ll teach you to dvmk deep ere yon depart, 
was spoken, struck me as out of harmony. The line was 
delivered loudly and deliberately, in a manner which missed 
the conscious sarcasm. 

— Kiailty, thy naifie is woman ! — 

was delivered loddly, with the son’s hand pointing to the 
door by which the mother had left. Towards the conclusion 
of the soliloquy, Hamlet sank into a seat on the other side, 
across the stage. 


‘ In my mind’s eye’ was delivered in the ordinary 
way, almost flippantly. before Horatio had almost 
finished he was a goodly King.’ Hamlet commenced 

He was a man, lake him for all in all, 

1 shajl not look upon his like again, 

and finished too rapidly for the energy of the sentiment, 
without emphasis on ‘ man ’ or the alt's, or ‘ like ’ or ‘ again.’ 
Hamlet resumed his passion when Horatio communicated 
to him the fact of his having seen the kite king ‘ yester- 
night.’ TIkju he got up and advanced close to his friend. 

At every time he pronounced ‘ virtue’ with the accent on 
the second syllable, and altogether he betrayed in the miner 
passages that Randmann was a foreigner. 

The ghost scene was capitally rendered. Hamlet was 
thoroughly natural and profoundly impressive in his speech 
and conduct. The ghost, like most stage ghosts, was poor 
in the illusion, but he delivered the speech grandly as befitted 
the spirit of a King, and it was a good devise to screen the 
ghost behind a fretwork in the long distance before he spoke. 

At other representations we have seen, Hamlet takes his 
stand beside the King and Queen in Act II. Randmann seats 
himself.” 

ANOTHER ARITHMETICAL CHARM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “REIS AND RAYYET.” 

Dear Sir, 

In your issue of 281I1 instant you have a note on the remarkable 
characteristics of a certain scries of figures. You correctly find out 
that if these figures be multiplied by any number, other than 7 or 
a multiple of 7, the same figures will be found in succession. It 
may be of interest to your readers to have the explanation of tTi is 
apparent phenomenon. The original succession of figures is >fM 57 
and this series represents a repeating decimal, say 1 divided by 7. 
You will find that any repeating decimal has the same properties, 
and you might add that in this series the respective figures of the 
first series of three, added to those of the second series of three, 
will in each case make 9. 

• Ex. %ra. 142 

857 

999 

As an illustration of my remarks you will find the following 
scries of figures possesses the same characteristics. 

58X23529,41176470 

This long scries is the repeating decimal I divided by 1 7. It 
multiplied by any number, other than 17, or a multiple of 17, the 
figures will be found to conic out in the same consecution ■ and tlw. 
first eight if added to t lie last eight will yield figures of nine, thus 

58823521; 

4117^470 

99999999 

Your obedient servant, 

R. S. 

7, Middleton Street. 

ST. ANDREW’S DINNER. 

LORI) LANSDOWNE’S REPLY TO THE TOAST 

“ HIM VK’MROY AND THE LAND WE LIVE IN.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy, who on rising was received with loud 
and continued cheers, then spoke as follows Mr. President & 
Gentlemen, ---One of the most enjoyable moments in the Viceroy’s 
year is that in which after six months of a somewhat monotonous 
existence within the nairow limits of $ hill station, followed by as 
many weeks of the unrest and rapid travelling which attend his 
autumn tour, he finds himself once more in Sight of the OchterJonv 
Monument (Cheers). On the picsent occasion the pleasure of 
my return to Calcutta is enhanced by the kind welcome which you 
have given me, and which has been expressed by your Chairman 
(the Hon. J. L. Mackay, o.i.k.) in terms, 1 am afraid, somewhat 
coloured by a personal friendship which I am very proud to possess 
(Hear, hear, and cheers). 

Speakers at Scotch gathering arc usually at considerable pains to 
prove to their hearers that they are themselves Scotch, or of Scorch 
extraction, however much the Glcnlivet may have been diluted by 
admixture with less generous fluids. I believe, Mr. President, that 
l should not find much difficulty in demonstrating to your satis* 
faction that I have a good right to be counted one of yourselves 
(Cheers and laughter). I can, at any rate, say without affectation 
that there arc no tics of blood which I value more than those 
which bind me to Scotland ; that no hours have been happier than 
those which I have spent in the Scotch home of our family ; and 
no friends truer or better beloved than those which Scotland has 
given me (Cheers). 

Another favourite thesis upon tlfcse occasions is that the affairs 
of the world would have come to a stop long ago but for the 
part taken in their management by your fellow-countrymen. 
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within reasonable limits, I 
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That doctrine is one to which, 
am perfectly ready to subscribe, and, 
it certainly holds good in India, 
task to consider the effect upon the 
have been produced if the Scorch 
from among those who had the 

in.” To pursue such an inquiry into the regions' of history would 
carry me altogether beyond the limits of an after-dinner speech 
Moreover, it would probably be difficult to make researches in this 
direction, even if they were limited to the present day, without 
giving offence to the susceptibilities of those who have had the 
misfortune to be born in less favoured parts of the Brititli Islands. 
(Cheers and laughter). 

If, however, I do not pursue the subject further in so far as 
India is concerned, I cannot resist saying, in support of our theory, 
one word as to the immense services which Scotchmen have 
rendered in anothor part of the Kmpirc (Hear, hear). I mean 
the great Dominion of Canada, in which I had the honor of 
representing Her Majesty for five years. The federation of the 
British North American Provinces took place in i S67, and during 
19 out of the 24 years which have since passed by, it was a Scotch- 
man, the late Sir John A.,Macdonald (loud cheers), who, by the 
force of his character, by the courage of his patriotism, and his 
brilliant qualifies as a statesman held together the scattered sections 
of the Dominion, and controlled the centrifugal forces which 
undoubtedly increased the difficulty of his task'; it is a singulir 
thing that during the remaining five vears the Prcmictship was held 
by another Scotchman, the Hon’ble Alexander Mackenzie, a man 
of humble origin, for I believe he was the son of a stone mason in 
the little village of Logicrait, whose simplicity of character, 
incorruptible honesty, and single-mindedness secured for him, both 
in and out of office, the deep respect even of those who differed 
frbm him politically (Cheers). 

Gentlemen, the national work, of which, above all others, the 
people of Canada arc proud, and which was completed during my 
term of office, was the great line of railway which now connects 
the Eastern and Western seaboard of British North America, and 
affords an alternative route from England to the Past, --a work with- 
out which the federation of theDominion would have been impossible, 
and which was carried out in the face of great political difficulties 
and in spite of physical obstacles of the most formidable kind. 
Gentlemen, that great railway was the work of Scotchmen, of 
George Stephen, Banffshire man, who was, at the outset of his 
career, unblessed by any adventitious aids fr«*m fortune, while his 
colleagues were men whose names— Donald Smith, Angus, 
Mac in tyre-- point unmistakably to the country of their origin 
(Hear, hear and cheers). 

Mr. President, when I had the pleasure of accepting your invita- 
tion, l did so with one misgiving only. I felt that it would be 
impossible lor me, amidst the disturbing conditions of an autumn 
tour, to arm myself with anything like a satiable reply to the toast 
which you have just so kindly drunk. It was indeed suggested to 
me that the occasion would be an appropriate one for an “ epoch- 
making” speech. I am not at all sure that it is desirable to indulge 
too freely in the manufacture of epochs, and, at any rale, I am not 
prepared to attempt to produce anv thing half so indigestible to- 
night (Hear, hear and cheers). I was tempted at one moment to 
offer you a few reminiscences of my icccntlv concluded tour, but 
what I liavc said just now about Canada reminds me of an episode 
in my Canadian experience which does not encourage me to talk to 
v ui about my tour. 1 had completed a somewhat protracted 
voyage over the far Western portions of Lhe Dominion. On my 
return l was hospitably entertained by the citizens of a wellknown 
town, and I took upon myself to give them a short account of some 
of the wonders which it had been my good fortune to see during 
the course of my peregrinations. Mv speech was, l am thankful to 
say, very indulgentlv received, and I vva-» rather pleased with it 
(laughter), but my satisfaction was not a little marred by an obser- 
vation which was made to me by a candid friend soon after the 
entertainment. He confided to me that my speech owed its success 
mainly to the fact that one of my predecessors had visited the same 
place a few yeats before, and had delivered an oration which bad 
lasted for no less than three hours, while my speech had lasted for 
less than 40 minutes. My hearers were surprised at my moderation, 
and were grateful to me. 1 accepted the hint as a warning against 
indulging in post-prandial geographical lectures (Laughter). 

I should, however, like to -ay a very few words with regard to 
the tour which 1 have just completed. It took me to no les. than 
four Native States, all of them more or less important, and 1 should 
be wanting in fairness to the Rulers and the people of these States if 
1 did not bear testimony to the cordial spirit in which I was 
received and to the loyalty which, I believe, prevails within them 

(Cheers). . 

I found in Gwalior a young Chief of very great promise, and 
likely, I hope, one day to preside with distinguished success over 
the destinies of the State, tty: affairs of which .have, during his 
minority, been faithfully and skilfully administered by the State 
Council. Its finances arc in good order ; it has been able to spend 



liberally upon Public Works, as well* as upon Education, th-* Ad- 
ministration of Justice, and other useful public objects (Hear, 
hear). 

In Bhopal I had the pleasure of making the acqu.flntancc <>l Her 
Highness the Begum, a lady vv ho had alicadv impressed me b> her 
shrewdness and sagacity, the traditions 0 fAvJio.se State aie thorough Iv 
loyal, who is herself the firm friend of the Biitish Government, 
anil whose courteous reception of me at a time vv4ieu die is still 
feeling the effects of a heavy domestic affliction 1 shall not readily 
forget (Loud cheers). 

At Indore I found His Highness the Maharaja il«>ll:ar taking a 
personal part in the administration of hi 3 State, and interesting 
himself actively in the diffusion of knowledge amonvst his subjects 
(Hear, hear). 

My longest visit was that which l paid to the State of Kashmir. 
And, gentlemen, 1 must express the pleasure wh*u h it gave me. 
after a very careful enquiry into its affairs, to be able to invite His 
j Highness the Maharaja once more to take a part in the goven- 
, incut of the State, of which wc have never ceased to regard him 
as the legitimate Ruler. Dining his temporary withdrawal from 
the government, the State Council, ably presided over by Rajah 
Amar Singh, and assisted by the British officer whom we have 
lent to the State, lias laid the foundation for a sound system of 
financial administration, and has introduced impiov cments w hich 
will, I believe, in time, effect a transformation in the pofuimi ol 
the cultivators and secure the removal of most of the abuses which 
bad previously disfigured the Stale (Hear, hear and cheeis). 

I dwell upon these facts, because I regard it as a matter of fiist 
rate importance that the Slates in subordinate alliance with Her 
Majesty should be governed in such a manner that \vi need have 
no scruple in preserving for them the measure of independence 
which they at present cii|oy. Not only would it be an act of 
injustice to deprive them of the privileges of self-government to 
which they are entitled, but it would, 1 am convinced, be a distinct 
misfortune to the Empire if these interesting icmnants of indi- 
genous rule weri to Ik* entirely effaced. They may not all ol 
them be govei ned entirely in accordance vvitli our ideas of good 
government, but it is a question whether, in spite of this, they do 
nor, from their point of view, piefer to remain under their own 
Rulers, even if they arc denied some of the administrative luxuries 
which wc ptovide for t he people of Biitish India. Be this as it 
may, the territory directly under the Government of India is 
already so large, and our tendency to govern it in accordance with 
uniform principles, and accotding to stereotyped methods of ad- 
ministration, is so strong, that, from our point of view, l should 
regard with unfeigned regret any events which might force us to 
assume responsibility for any part of the large areas at present 
governed by Indian Chiefs and Rulers(Hcar hear). It is instructive 
both for the natives of this country and for Europeans, that the two 
kinds of government should be in force side by side, and in the fyl! 
view of public opinion. We arc all of 11s fond of dwelling upon 
the necessity of decentralising our administration, and, considering 
all the circumstances of India, I doubt whether there is any form 
of decentralisation moie useful than that which leaves the domestic 
a flairs of a laigc portion of the country to the management ol its 
own people (Hear, heat). 

But I must not forget that I am replving not only for the toast of 

mv own health, but for that of the land we live in. Most of us 

will probably be content to accept the des< ription whiih the 
Chairman gave of it when he told us that it was 44 nor a b.yl place 
on the whole,” and it certainly looks very" pleasant to me this 
evening. But I think he hit the mail: when he pointed out to us 

that its principal imperfection Liy in the fact that it was, above all 

tilings, a land of great and sudden \ it iv ii udes,-— a land m which we 
can never tell to-day vvliar to-monovv has in store for us. Rroin the 
poor rayyet who sees hi. scanty crop swept off thq face of the earth 
in a few horns by a swum of loemts, to the Financial Member of 
Council, who secs his hopes of a surplus suddenly vv reeled by agen- 
cies over which lie has noconttn], we are all of us liable to sec 
our 44 cloud-built castles and our golden dreams” shattered and 
dissipated by visitations as unlooked-for as thev arc ovei whelming. 
However fair the pmspe* t may be, India never c c asi s to Ik* 
conscious that the gaunt spec ft (■ of war, want, and insolvency are 
hovering in the distance and ready to swoop* down upon us at any 
moment (Cheers). Their unwelcome pic c-we j-? one of the 
conditions undci which we e xist, and wc must not regard it in a 
querulous or despondent spirit. Wc tnav find some crumbs of 
comfort in the reflection that it would not be difficult to point to 
other countries in winch the prospects yf peace ire more precarious, 
and the consequences of famine even more terrible, than they arc in 
India. The business of the Government of India is not to wring 
its hands, but to be forewarned and forearmed, ready for the 
emergency whenever it comes, and from whatever quarter (Loud 
cheers). • 

Wc arc at this moment, I regret to say, Confronted with the 
prospect of serious scarcity in several parts of the Empire, and our 
thoughts travel fiom this cheerful scene to regions in which distress 
and gtavc anxiety for the future must picvail*for sonic time to come. 
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in portions of Rajputana, »and more especially in that part of it | depends upon the course of events in other parts of the world, 
which is und'*r the Government of India, ol Madras, and of ‘ .so the iniantenance of our financial equilibrium depends to a great 
Burma, the outlook is, I grieve to say, a very gloomy one. The j extent, not upon ourselves, but upon the vagaries of Washington 
same may be tdiid of the Hyderabad State and of the eastern parts and Westminster (Cheers and Laughter). The triumph of the 
of the Bombay Djccan, and there arc some districts in this . gentlemen, who are, i believe, known as the “gold bugs” in the 
Province in which everything depends upon the climatic conditions- one place, or of the extreme anti-opium party in the other, may 
of the next few weeks. We may console ourselves by the relict- at any moment not- only destroy the prospect of a surplus, but 
ti >n that we art better equipped than we ever were to meet the ! may render it extremely difhcult to maintain an equilibrium 
danger. Our intelligence is more timely, our means of supplying | between revenue and expenditure. A few months ago we were 
relief more adequate, than they were (1 fear, hear). • hasking in the sunshine of a onc-and-ninc penny rupee. 

It may intetesr my hearers to know that, taking the whole of J My hon’blc friend. Sir David Barbour, very properly declined 
i lie affected areas, the total number in receipt of State relief, either 1 to be tempted' into extravagances on the strength ol this windfall, 
in the shape of work or charity, is at present under 60,000 (Hear, | and the “ kittle” coin has already been degraded to its former 

hear). The smallness of these numbers will be appreciated when j low estate. As for Opium, our danger seems to me to lie in the 

it is remembered that they were considerably exceeded in the extraordinary misapprehensions which prevail as to the attitude 
G.mj.im District alone duiing the scarcity of 1XK9, and I may add of the Government of India in regard to this much vexed question, 
t hat, although there lias been great mortality amongst cattle, the We have lately, as the President has told you, addressed the 
loss of human life properly attributable to scarcity lias, i am glad j Secretary of State in an important Despatch dealing with a part 
to sav, up to the present time been insignificant (Hear, hear). of the subject — a Despatch which will, 1 hope, convince some of 

The measures adopted by the Local Governments* have been well our critics that nothing is further from our intentions than to push 
considered and vigorous, and I am glad to have this opportunity the sale of opium lor revenue purposes ; that the alleged increase 
,,l placing on record iny appreciation of the valuable exertions made of consumption has been much exaggerated; and that where it 
hv the authorities in the threatened districts, and more especially exists it is to be explained by the increase of the population, 

In Sir Alexander Mackenzie in Burma (Cheers), and by my friend and by the fact that, owing to greater vigilance on the part 

Lord Wonlock, whom we shall have the pleasure of welcoming to of our officers, the legitimate consumption of the drug has increased 
Calcutta almost immediately, and whine personal solicitude for the at the expense of the illicit traffic which prevails in many parts 
welfare of the people of his Presidency at one time led him to run of India. Whether a moderate use of the drug is worse than 
a serious ink to his ov\ 11 health (Loud cheers). a moderate use of the national beverage of which the President 

l am. not surprised that my hon’blc friend should have called has spoken so affectionately (laughter), 1 will not now enquire, 
attention to the startling revelations of the last census. They do but of this I am persuaded that, if we were to lie deprived, by a 

indeed afford food for reflection, some of it not of an altogether stroke of the pen, of our Opium revenue to morrow, the consump- 

1 oinfoi table kind. We may perhaps draw two conclusions from tion of the drug would continue in spite of us, and that it is as 
t hem. The marvellous increase of the population, upon the one much beyond our power to put an end to the use of opium in Chi'Aa 

hand, proves to demonstration the success with which our system and in India as it would, 1 believe, be bcvuiid the power of the 

of government has combated those agencii s whii h in former da) s friends ol temperance in Kn gland to put an absolute stop to the 
imposed some check upon the multiplication of the people of India, consumption of intoxicating liquors in that countiy. I lie question is 
The second conclusion which we shall piobably draw is that it one which requires to be dealt with in a reasonable and judicial 
• becomes cveiv day more and more the duty of the Government of spirit (hear hear), and i need scarcely add that the Government 
India to seek for some means of relieving the pressure of the popu- of India aic ready to accept any useful suggestions which may be 
1 at ion upon the means of subsistence by bringing nevv tracts under made bv those who approach it in such a spirit for the removal of 
cultivation either by means of irrigation, or by improving the means the undoubted abuses which attend the immoderate use of the 
of access to them, and by encouraging the occupants of the most drug. The Despatch to which I have lefcned contains proposals 
densely inhabited districts to transfer themselves to those which are which ought, 1 think, to satisfy our critii s of the l-tna Juic\ of our 
at present but sparsely occupied (Hear, hear). These important intentions in this respect (Hear, hear). 

problems arc, I am able to assure you, engaging our earnest .uteri- Ha reasonable view of the question prevails, I believe that, 
non (C hccis). " thanks to the elasticity of our revenue, we need not, even with 

As to the spectre of war, we may, I hope, say confidently that there the rupee at is. qd., despair of making both ends meet with- 

is but little prospect of strife within our own borders (Cheers), out adding to the burdens of the tax-pajer (cheers). But then 

Not onlv is the surface smooth, but the great mass of the people are mv hon’ble friend is not content with an equilibrium on the 

pgobaMy convinced that tin ir pro* parity is closely bound up with basis of existing taxation. He has kindly told us that he does 

the peace which we have been able to c ccure lor them, and thaL not propose to invite a discussion of Ins particular complaint on such 
thev # will be the greatest lose is if that pi..ue should be distuibed a joyous occasion as the present, but I must be allowed to assiue 
(Cheers). him that 1 entirely agree with him, both as an Income-Tax 

As for aggression from without, all that we tan sav is that the paver on an income which no amount ol watchfulness on my part 

m »iutenanre of peace docs not depend upon ouracuon here, but upon can possibly conceal from the vigilant eye of the tax collector 
events occurring in other pari' of the world, and over which we (cheers and laughter), and as one who has considered these ques- 
have no control. If that peace 1. broken, it will certainly not be in lions as matters ol principle, in thinking that a direct tax on incomes 

consequence of any acts of agyri • M'*n, or id an\ de i ue lor territorial is an impost which is open to a great many objections (Loud and 

aggrandi 1 cmenr, on our parr (Hear, hear) Hi re too we may find continued cheers). But then, I am bound to add that so also is 
consolation in the thought that we were nev> r ‘.Monger for th* 1 pur- the increased rax upon salt (hear, hear) which we have been 
pose of resisting attift.lv from without than we are at the present time, lately obliged to require from the poorest class of the community, 
and, in view of this fact, I hope mv fin ml, the President, will while the same might be said of the duty upon rice, against^ which 
not grudge us that expenditure upon the counttv’s defences to I have heard my friend, Mr. Steel, aigue irom his place in Council, 
which fie has referred, and which we shall, l devoutly hope, with convincing force. I am afraid, therefore, that all the comfort 
ultimately lie able to curtail (Cheers). which 1 can give mv hon’ble friend is to assure him that, whenever 

But, gcnrlcnicji, there is another kind of warfare which docs we arrive at the blissful moment lor com dering what remissions of 

not come within either of the eategones wlmli [ have mentioned, taxation we shall propose, the earnest protest which, upon this and 
and with which we are, unfortunately, but too familiar in India, upon other occasions, he inis recorded against the Income- lax shall 
1 refer to those little wars upon <mr fiontieis of which, within be carefully weighed (Cheers). 

the year which is about to end, we have unfortunately had no But, Gentlemen, I have detained you too long, and 1 must bring 

less than three upon our hands. With a land homier of some these desultory observations to a close. You have been good 


hve thousand miles, a great part of which is occupied bv predatory enough to drink to my health. My friend Dr. fienn assures me 
and uncivilized tribes, complications ol this sort aic unhappily that 1 never was better in my health : it will be greatly invigo- 
incvitable, and we c;fhnot expect entire immunity from them, rated by the tonic which you have administered to me tins 
But I can aspire you that upon no Government of India have evening. My health is, however, a very small matter compared 
these minor quarrels been more reluctantly forced than upon with that other health which you couple with mine. As to 

that of which f have the honor to be the he ad. Mv colleagues the health of the land we live in, l hardly like to issue an 
and I have fully realised the strain which they occasion to our official bulletin. I am not her only doctor, and my diagnosis might 

n Miurces, and the fact that their results are ofren scarcely perhaps not be accepted by the rival practitioners. If, however, 

commensurate with the trouble ami the cost which they involve, you ask me for an opinion,! should be disposed to say that 

T he only point upon which 1 venture to insist is that, if dis- the patient, in spite of the administration of remedies not al- 

agrecable work of this kind has to be done, we should do it ways consistent or appropriate, has such a sound constitution that 

thoroughly (Loud cheers). The three little wars which we she will survive the ailments from which she oecasionlly suffers, 

hav e had to w age during 1891 ‘'have been brought to a deliberate as well as the somewhat fanciful and unorthodox treatment to 
and satisfactory conclusion. None of them could, 1 believe, have which she sometimes has to submit, if only her doctors will not 
been avoided without a serious blow to our credit and name quarrel too much among themselves and will be content to work 

(Cheers). with all their "might and main, not for their own advancement or 

Mr. President, just as the maintenance of international peace glorification, but for her welfare (Loud and continued cheers). 
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(Incorporated under Act VI of iSSj ) 


OBJECTS. — Thp main objects of the Com- 
pany ate (1) tin* oiei lion and establishment 
of a Theatre in the heuitof tlie town, and m 
the best modem RtNle of comfort, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; ^ the advancement 
of the Drama, anil all ibe Fine Arts munecteil 
with it, and the rm mu agente # it of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and cone< t 
piesentation of the choicest woiksof the age 
01 day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage into an 
lionoiuahle calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degiaded, m, m any way, 
objectionable ; and (4I the punting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to further the mteiests of 
the Company in any legard, and, geneially, the 
sale of all books and statloneiy, &c. 

CAPITAL.— Rs. 3,00,000, divided into j,oo 

000 shaies of Re. 1 each. 

DIVIDEND. — From the veiy natuie of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account here of our piobahle income 
and expenditure m the future, but we can un- 
hesitatingly piomise om subscnbeis as high an 
average dividend as any paid by any other 
Joint-Stock Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

IN TEREST.- -Fuichaseis of shares in our 
Comp my, paying for them in full on or befoie 
the first of March next, shall be entitled to 
receive interest on the amount of their shares 
until the Theatre is in exact wmking order. 
The interest will run from the date of such 
purchase. 

BONUS.— They shall also get bonus in the 
shape » »f certain fiee inkers of admission to 
the Theatre (p.u titulars about which will, here- 
after, be supplied on application). Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of pnotity 
in pmchase and payment. 

DIRECTORS. Dr. Sambhu Chunder 
Mookeijet; (Chan man), IVmripal Kiishnakamal 
Bhattacharyya, B dm Haralal Ray (late llead- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar NuyanamU 
Sing ha, Babu Nilambar Mookeijee, M.A., K.L., 
late nf Gashmcie, and foil 1 others. 

BANKERS. -The New Oriental Bank Cor- 
pm ation, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babu Kedar 
Nath Bose. It A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COJVl- 
FANY.- -no, College Street, Calcutta. 

Full details in the Fmspectus, which con- 
tains leiteis of sympathy and suppoit from 
the most eminent personages in the laud. I he 
following, among otheis, are our ptiru ipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mahaiaja Jntmdio Mohun Tagore, 

„ Nai endr » Ki islma, 

„ Dm gar liar.m Law, • 

Sir R imes Chandt a MI11T1, 

Justice Chandi a Madliub Ghosh, 

„ Gurtidas Baneiji, 

Hou’ble I > 1 . Raslibeliari Ghosh, 

Babu Hem Chaudi a Baneijee, S/Mitm Go- 
veimnent Pleader, High Court, 

Ray I ag.id'i nand.i Mnokerfe F. ilradur, 

Babu Chandia Nath Uose,M \ , 1*. 1. , 

Fi ifana (.‘It mdra Ghosha, 

R ibindt 1 N ith Tagore, Es«| , 

B Jm Kunja Indian Mallik, of I*«»sta, 

B ,l)ii Chandi Ld Smglia, late pi esidenf, 
X limit il Chamber of Commeife, Banker, 
Ray Yonmba Nath Cbauilhuri, of the Munsbi 
family, Fakr, M A I- , 

Dr. Trailokya Nath Mitm, ^Pleader, High 
Cmnt, Chairman, Si irampiK,* Municipality, 

B ibu Chandi DasGliosh, M.\ , It. I. , 

Officiating Sub-Di visional Offket, Siirampur, 
Babu Jadu Lai Mallik, of Pat hunaghata, 
Zemindar, 

Kumar Radhaprasad Ray, of Pnsta, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, (M.A., M l», «\:c ), 

Ray B ankim Chandra Cbntteiji Bahadur, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist, 

Babu Rainannth Ghosh, of Fatlniriaghata. 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a C ishier^fur ibe above Company 
Seem it y Rs.,2,500. * 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the World 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years 

PElCE IRS- e-8. 



A stiong accurate Keyless open-face Watch 
in nu kel silver case. 

Runs 30 Hours with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and fig 11 ics, enameled dial, sunk se< ond hand, 
sf-t from outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compart est apeinent. Can be repaired by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wrist Watch. Price.., 8 8 

Do. dent’s Lever movement, fully 

jewelled Chronometer balance to 
prevent vanation in extremes of tem- 
perature. Prue ... ...1.3 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 1? 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Alheit ('hams, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... 1 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 4 o 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our greatest attention to eveiy kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
bnVy 11. eluding, as we always employ .1 staff of 
the most skilful workmen foi our jobbing dept , 
our charges are based upon the veiy lowest 
calculation?. 

P, K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbury Watcli Depot , 

37, Musjidbari-street, Calcutta. 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS I 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Are you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
rpsult speak for itself. 

The Oiicnl.il Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a Messing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic viiUie, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
p.uaUon lias ever before attained. 

Sold m Settles at / AV. rath. 

Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
tin oughout the woilel 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistreet & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson iY Co. and Bathgate & 


Rs, 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short windings nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of Distuct Munsiffs Court from 
Chicacole says A watch malcer valued it 
at Rs. 25.” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moling H. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says:— 

“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of three and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair, Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says: — “A 
German valued the diamond ting at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 years. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. T 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations ft out 
Reis Ray vet 

With a portrait of Mr. Gemge Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. P. V.irma, and 
at the office of the Advocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Keis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT > 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

A N L> 

Review of Politics, Literature , and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ycaily ... in advance ... Rs. 12 
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Co. Limited. 

J liVKS' DISINFECTANTS; 

The Ijest and cheaepest Antisptics, 
Deodorizers and Cleansers, 

Jeyes’ Perfect Purifier 

supersedes Catholic and other Disinfectants, 
hong much more efficacious, noti-poisonous, 
non 1 01 rosiv e, stainless m use, and cheaper. 
Prevents contagion by destroying its cause. 
Instantly removes had smells. It is an almost 
unfailing cure for Eczema and other Skin 
Diseases ; and is the best known Insecticide. 

Can be had in the various forms of Liquid, 
Powder, Soap and Ointment. 

JEYES’ PERFECT PURIFIER 

pievents infection by destroying its cause, 
killing the very get ins of contagious diseases. 
It removes instantly all noxious smells, not 
by temporarily disguising them (as is often 
the case), but by chemical combination, sub- 
stituting instantaneously for the poisonous a 
pute and healthy atmospheie, and thoroughly 
eradicating the evil. 

Agents : — DYCK, NICOL & CO., # 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Half-yearly ... „ ... „ 7 

Quarterly ... „ ... „ 4 

Monthly ... ,, ... Re. i-S 

Single or sample Cop>„ ... ,, o-S 


RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

AdverusemenHthree columns to tnc page and 
102 lines to the -column; are charged by tne 
space taKen up, at tnc fate of 4 annas a line 
each insertion. Tnc lowest charge for any aa 
vert 1 seme nt is Rs. 2, except Domestic Occur. 
r ences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 3 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional charge for inland postage or 
peon. For ai ie.irs an anvancc 01 50 per cent* 
will be cnargea. Foreign postage separately 
charged at the tate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3, a year. 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed to ’‘Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “The Editor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, l^ckoor DutPs Lane , Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by MUTTY Lall Ghosk, at THE BEE PRESS No. /, Uckoor Dut 
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CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

A IiRIDAL MELODY. 

She stood, like an angel just wandered from heaven, 

A pilgrim benighted away fiom the skies, 

And little we deemed that to mortals were given 
Such visions of beauty as came from her eyes. 

She looked up and smiled on the many glad faces, 

The ft lends of her childhood who stood by her side ; 
I 3 ut she shone o’er them all, like a queen of the Graces, 
When blushing she whispeicd the vow of a biide. 

We sang an old song, as with gai lands we crowned her, 
And each left a kiss on her delicate brow ; 

And we prayed that a blessing might ever sunound her, 
And the future of life be unclouded as now. 

LOVE NEVER SLEEPS. 

Love never sleeps ! The mothei’s eye 
Bends o’er her dying infant’s bed ; 

And as she matks the moments fly, 

When death creeps on with noiseless tread, 

Faint and distressed she sits and weeps, 

With beating heart. Love never sleeps. 

Vet e’en that sad and fragile foim, 

Foigets the tumults ot her breast ; 

Despite the honuis of the siotm, 

O’etbuu.ened natuie sinks to lest ; 

Jim o’er them both another keeps 
His midnight watch. Love never sleeps. 

Abound — above— the angel bands 

bioop o’er the careworn sons of men , 

With pitying e>es and eager hands 
They iai&e the soul to hope again. 

I' tee as the air their pity sweeps 
The stonn ot Tune ! Love never sleeps 

Around- - beneath — and over all, 

O’er men and angels, eatth and heaven, 

A higher bemis I the slightest call 
Is answered, and relief is given, 

In hours of woe, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pam. He never sleeps. 

LINES ON LIFE, 

Joy comes and goes ; hope ebbs and Hows, 

Like the wave, 

Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men, 

Love lends life a little grace, 

A few sad smiles ; and then, 

Both are laid in one cold place, 

In the gravi. 


Dreams dawn and fly ; ft lends smile and die, 

Like spi mg fl »wc» s. 

Our vaunted life is one long functal. 

Men dig giaves, with bitter tears, 

For their dead hopes ; and all, 

Mazed with doubts, and sick with fears, 

Count the houis. 

We count the hours ; these di earns of outs 
False and hollow, 

Shall we go hence and find they ate not dead ! 

I oys we dimly appiehend, 

Faces that smiled and fled, 

Hopes bout heie and bom to end ; 
bhall we follow ? 

ON A PAIR OP ANTLERS, IJRflUGlir FROM GERMANY 
Gift ft 0111 the land of song and wine, 

Can I forget the enchanted day, 

When tii st along the glorious Rhine 
l heard the huntsman’s huglc play, 

And maiked the e.tily star that dwells 
Among the cliffs of Dtachenfels ? 

Again the isles of beauty rise ; - 
Again the (imublmg tower appeals, 

I hat stands, deljtng Mutiny skies, 

Witn memories of a thousand years ; 

Ami daik old forests wave again, 

And shadows uowd the dusky plain 

They brought the gift that I might l&at 
I he mcM<_ of the maimg pine,-- 
To fill .'gam my « hai rued ear 
With, echoes of the Rodenstein, 

With v( hoe-* of the silver hoin, 

Across the wailing waters borne. 

Trophies of spoil ! henceforth your place 
Is in this quiet home of mine 
Kuewell the busy, bloody chase, 

Mute emblems now of “ auld Jang sync,’’ 

When Youth and Hope went h a iVH in hand 
To toam the dear old German land. *• 


Holloway's /V/A.-Kor the cure of debility, bile, liver and stomach 
complaints this inappreciable medicine is so well known in every part 
of the world, and * lie cures performed by its use are so wonderful, that 
it now stands pre-eminent above all nthei remedies, more particularly 
for the cure of bilious and liver complaints, disoiders of the stomach 
dropsy, and debilitated constitution. In* these diseases the beneficial 
effects of the Pills are so permanent that the whole system is renewed, 
the organs of digestion strengthened and a fiee respiration promoted! 
They expel from the secretive organs and the circulation the morbid 
matter which produces inflammation, pain, fever, debility, and 
physical decay thus annihilating, by their purifying properties, the 
virulence of the most painful and devastating diseases. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium^ particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given t any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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News and* Our Comments. 

« 

From the official reports it appears that rice is selling in some of the 
<listncts of the Madras presidency at 7ibs and Slbs the rupee. This, 
is certainly more than famine price. In the woist of Bengal famines, 
within our remembrance, the pi ice of rice was never more than iolbs to 
the til pee. In the present state of things in Southern India, compre- 
hensive measures of State relief aic needed immediately, and the 
sooner the arrangements are made the better. 

* 

* * 

I ITF. days of gun-powder fire numbered. The black instrument of death 
which has been, for centuries the terror of not only men but of 
almost the entire animated creation, is at last about to be superseded 
by a white par venu put forward by the might of modern science. 
There were other pretenders in the field of late years, but none of 
them could sm 1 erd in establishing their claim to take the place 
"huh they aspired to, and gunpowder maintained its ground 
against them successfully. It will, however, have to yield before long 
to the new explosive which has the recommendation of being smoke- 
less and at the same time more potent. We are told that arrange- 
ments have been already made for the manufacture of the latter 
in the Government Factory at Knkce, in the Bombay Presidency. 

The primeval lathi has, it seems, at last secured a footing in the favor 
of our British inlets. We are told that in order to prevent such riots 
as those that occurred at Sham Bazar in last May, the rank and file 
of the native police in Calrutta ate to he armed with the handy 
bamboo stick which may he had almost for nothing and which, in close 
quaiicrs, is pei haps even mote effective than Snider rifles and Martini 
Hem is. 

• • 

Tiik young Mahaiaja of Benares who recently performed at Muttia 
the ceiemony of having himself weighed against gold and other metals, 
has decided to make over a portion of the same, amounting in value 
to rupees thirty thousand, to the 'use of the Middle School at Kourh in 
the family domains. It is intended to raise the Middle to a High 
School for tire benefit of Brahman students. It is a depat tin c from 
the accustomed methods of distribution of the consecrated gold 
But he keeps to the religious object of the ceremony. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the priests and Biahmans who expected a shaie in 
it, Wl appieciule the diversion, though for their own ultimate benefit. 


All the members of the Royal and Imperial party were present with 
their respective suites. The occasion was maiked by numerous ad- 
dresses and presents — poems and musical compositions. The festivi- 
ties were not confined to the Russian capital. Other parts of the 
Empire as well as Beilin, Vienna, Paris and other places also cele- 
brated the wedding. 

. • • 

Tiir: Coinmander-in-Chief in India condemned the Tolo as an expen- 
sive game. The Board of Visitors too discourage 'it at the Military 
College, S%nd 4 mist. In their Report to the Secretary of State for 
Wai, they recommend that the game should be strictly forbidden at 
the College. They say that to encourage its practice at Sandhurst is 
to teach the cadets how to he extravagant — a lesson the young officer 
does not as a rule require any assistance in learning. 

*** 

A very useful invention of the day is a nailless horse-shoe. It is 
fastened on the hoof from the top by a steel hand which runs round the 
upper part of the hoof and passes through slots at the heel of the 
shoe. From this band comes one or more auxiliary bands which run 
at right angles to the top one, and are made secure to the upper band 
and to the shoe. 

• • 

Sir Auckland Colvin has selected a Bengali— Baboo Ram Kali Chow- 
dheri — to succeed the deceased Bengali Baboo Bireswar Mitter in the 
Legislative Council of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

• • 

The Lieutennnt-Govenor of Bengal completed his Debar tour last week, 

returning to Calcutta on Saluiday, the 5th December. * 

• 

• * 

Iris said that the Lieutenant-Govei nor intends making an extended 
tour in Orissa dming January. Ilis programme is to go by sea to 
Pooree, and woik up. The settlement operations now in progiess will 
leceive particular attention. 

• 

• • 

Sir Charles Elliott has sanctioned a scheme for rain-making experi 
ments in Behar. About yioths of dynamite has been sent to Mr. Lee, 
Executive Engineer, Gandack Division, who, under Mr. Adling, Super- 
intending Engineer, Sone canals, will cariy out the operations. 

• • 

Mr. P. Nolan having been sent out of the Secretariat, Mr. C. E 
Buckland lias been confirmed as Secretaiy to the Bengal Government 
in the General, Revenue and Statistical Departments. 


The feaja of Manila offered to bear for 3 years the cost of a medal 
awardable by the Allahabad University. The Syndicate, while thanking 
the Raja for the liberal offer, detliued it as it was contt ary to the prin- 
ciples of the University to avvaid medals foi a limited number of years. 

• 

• • 

The .ik lupolngiral Prince Galitzin dined with the Highlanders at 
Raw.il Pinch on St. Andrew's Day, and i-> at piesent at Lahore. With 
tegaid to his future movements, it is said that he will go to Mian Mir 
lo visit the Commander -in-Chief, and aftei wauls to the Aligar Camp of 
Exercise., Having seen something of the military tnamrnvres there, 
lie will then visit Amritsar, Delhi, Agra and Bennies, ai riving in 
Calcutta about the tjme of the New Year's day. This does not look 

exactly like the programme of an aich.eologist and a Buddhist scholar. 

• 

• * 

Ar the General Hospital, Birmingham, on the 24th October, a middle 
aged woman fiom Wahall was operated upon m order to have a horn, 
like that of a ram, removed fiom her head. It was a hard exciesccnce, 
extending in curves from jhe top of the forehead and over the skull to 
the nape of the" neck, its length bejjrg eight or nine inches. The fust 
appearance of tire protrusion was about six years ago, when a hard 
substance, winch the woman thought to he a wart, made its appearance 
on her forehead. Although it gar dually increased in size, she felt no 
pain. To hide it fiom observation, she combed her hair over it and 
wore a thick woollen net. 

* 

* * 

THE Czar and the Czaiina celebrated their silver wedding on Novem- 
ber 9. There were thanksgiving services at St. Petersburg. At Lavidia, 
a special service was held in the palace chapel which was .attended 
by the members of the Imperial family and the Emperoi’s distinguish- 
ed guests. It was followed by a grand gala breakfast at the palace. 


Mr. C. C. Stevens, Commissioner, Patna Division, on leave, has been 
appointed the Junior Member of the Board of Revenue in place of 
Mr. A. Smith about to retire. 

• • 

The choice of next Sheriff for Calcutta has fallen on the the Hon’hle J. 
L. Mackay, C. I. E., President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
The post is now honorary, hut the Sheriff still retains the pi ivdege of 
appointing his Deputy who draws a fixed allowance. 

**-* 

THE Graving Dock at Kidderpore is intended principally for the paint- 
ing and cleaning of vessels and the ^execution of very slight repairs 
In special circumstances only, its use for ho ivy repairs will be allowed. 
The capacity of the dock is— length on blocks, 520 feet ; width at en- 
trance, 67 feet and least depth on blocks, 2 5 feet. The Port Commis- 
sioners disavow any intention of making any of these repairs. Owners, 
Agents or Masters aie left free to make their own arrangements for the 
execution of the work. No commission or other fees will he charged 
by the Port Commissioners on stoics brought either by land or water 
into the Dock for cleaning, painting or repairing. The Commissionei s 
charges for use of the Dock have been sanctioned as under. They 
include removal of vessels from Graving Dock entrance into Graving 
Dock and back, docking, pumping, shoring, and undocking, as also the 
use of stages and stage-ropes for cleaning and painting 
For the first 24 hours with a mini- 
mum of Rs. 600 ... Rs. A. P. o 8 o per ton gross tonnage. 

For the second 24 hours or part 

thereof ... ... ...100 0 o 

For the third 24 hours or part 

thereof ... ... ...200 o o 

and for every period of 24 hours or part thereof that a vessel remains 
in dock in excess. of 72 hours, the chrtf.ge of Rs. 200 will be repeated ; 
provided that, if the Dock he required for another vessel, a vessel that 
has already occupied it for 72 hours must immediately vacate or pay 
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8 annas per ton gross tonnage with a minimum charge of Rs. 600 a 
vessel for every 24 hours or part thereof that she remains in occupation. 

For night woik Rs. too a night, or part thereof, will be chaiged 
extra for work done m connection with the docking or undocking of 
vessels. 

A vessel engaging the Dock and not using it will be charged Rs. 300. 

♦** 

At the last M. A. Examination of the Calcutta University, 50 candidates 
have been successful, namely, 

In English 26— class I. 2. class II. 14, and class III. 10. 

In Sanskiit 5. — I. 3. II. 1. III. 1. # « 

In Arabic. I.— I. 1. 

In Persian 1. — I. 1. 

In Histoiy 2.— I. I. II. 1. 

In Mental and Moral Philosophy 8. — II. 1. III. 7. 

In Mathematics 3.— III. 3. 

In Natural and Physical Science (B). 4. — I. 2. II. 2. 

The Agra College stands first in English, the Free Church of Scot- 
land’s Institution and Duff College in History, the Hughli College in 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. The passed candidates in Sanskrit 
are all from the Sanskrit College, with the exception of a Puvate 
Student. The Arabic candidate comes from M. A. O. College. The 
Presidency College sent up all who have been successful in Mathe- 
matics, Peisian and Natuial Science. 

• • 

The Times ’ Indian correspondent having telegraphed “The Viceroy 
Sir Fredetick Robeits, and Licutenant-Geneial Biackenbury, Militaiy 
Member of Council, have all recommended Sir George White as the 
Aext Commandei-in-Chief,” 'J he At my and Navy Gazette wtites : — 

“The only thing against Sir George would appeal to be his want of 
due scummy. He was specially selected for the tank of M.ijoi -G eneral, 
July I, 18S7, in lecogmtnm uf distinguished set vice in the iielo, being 
still supernumerary of his tank. The Commander s-m-Uuet of Madias 
and Bombay are, imwevet, both substantive Licutenant-Gciici.ils, and 
General White’s senmis as Geneial offu eis by many ye. us. It would 
be an anomaly reitamiy to nave a Majoi -Geneial in supreme command 
with seniot otliceis tilling subordinate commands under him, .» 1 a 1 it is 
difficult to see how the complication of such an aiiaugement can be 
oveicome.” 

• • 

The review of Marshal von Molike’s Histoiy of the War of 1S70, 
conti ibuted to tne last number of the United Set vice Magazine, by 
Lord Wolseley, concludes with the following obseivatmns on the 
dt earn of “ wm Id’s fedeiation ” and of the millennium, when war and 
bloodshed will be things of the past 

“ Von Mmtke was no believer in a reign of universal peace in this 
win Id of mils as it is still constituted. At one time theie weie many 
good people who devoted tune and money to the duty of warning 
England that the end of the world was close at hand. That mania 
has oeen replaced by a craze to make all civilised nations believe 
that wai frill very soon cease lor evei to tiouble the woild. This 
naze is by no mean* new. Occasionally fm gotten fm long peiiods 
it leappcais and leasserts itself as an old friend in some new guise. 
Now and then the earth is convulsed by the dire stmggle between 
contending kingdoms ; but though it may cause a few to fall off 
from this innocent and childlike faith, the religion— for such it is— 
does not die out. No amount of wars can eradicate it, though all 
nature is ever at war, and the gieatei pait of animal life is fed by 
slaughter.” 

• 

• • 

Mrs. Giim wood indignantly gives denial to the Vanity Tail’s story that 
she contemplates a second maniage during the piesent year. But she 
does not say that sheavill not marry again. 

* * 

The following list of at tides, together with the names of the places 
where they may be had, is being circulated : - 

“ Knives and scissms — Kanrhunnagpre ( Bnrdwan district), Gnjran- 
v/alla (Punjah) ; lVu-kni ves— Rntlam ; Knives with silver and bone 
handles — Sikkim ; Knives and swords - Patna; Nmciackers— Dinagepur, 
Kumal ; Khara (set ificial knife)— Cuttack, Rungpur ; Iron-ware — 
Ranchi ; bmall non-ware— Hajepur (distrn t B mm) ; Knives, scissors 
-xnd nut-crar kers - Meerut, Shahjehanpur, Lalupur ; Sword with stone- 
handles — Bhera ; Poniards, knives, scissors and nnt-uackeis— Gujiat ; 
Poniards, knives, and spears— Salem, Krishna, Mangalore ; Diverse 
sorts of scissms and knives— Jaipur, Bikaneer ; Jewellery, gold and 
silver wmk— Cuttak, Dacca ; Brocade— Benares ; Brass wmk -Benares, 
Delhi, K«' In ma, Tanjore, Moradabad, Jaipm, Mangalore ; Khagra 
utensils— Mui shedabad ; Bidree works— Puine 1, Lucknow, Beclar ; 
Brass-ware— Muttra, Lucknow, Murshedabiid ; Ebony work— Nagina, 
Monghyr ; Mats— S)lhet, Midnapur, Pulict ; Carpets— M isulipatam, 
Mirzapur, and Wairengail ; Muslin— Dacca, Ahamcdabad, Anah ; Silk 
and cotton goods — Nimtolla near Ghattal ; Silk goods — Lahoie, Mul- 
tan Beluchistan, Shikarpur, Murshedabad ; Wooden figures— Masuli- 
patam ; Wooden toys— Benares ; clay figures— Navadip (Knshiinggnr) 
Delhi, Lucknow ; Black stone-ware— Gya ; Steel-waie— Nepal ; Ivory 


paintings— Delhi, Trichinopoly ; Satinettes— Azimgarh ; Pottery— 
Multan, Khurga, Rampore ; Khase and* Buff a — Rampur, Bhagulpur, 
Bhawidpur ; Primed wood-work — Jaunpur, Titgree, Madd.ii pur, Bij- 
noui, iL'iiahjehanpur.” 

*** 

THE death is announced of Rao Bahajioor Wasadeo B.uve of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

iL'.fiO'T — ' 

The Viceroy’s Levee, as announced, came off on the night of Satuiday 
last, and the Di awing Room 011 that of Thursday following. 

The gentlemen whose names have appealed in connection with the 
Levee nuinbcicd 

Private Entiee ... lor -Europeans 79, Natives ... 22 

Public Entiee ... 856 Euiopeans 65 1, Natives ... 205 

New Presentations ... 175 -Europeans T 57, Natives ... 3^ 

Unavoidably Absent 380— Europeans 250, Natives ... 13b 

Thus the Europeans far outnumbered the Natives. The number of 
Euiopeans who sent in their raids but could not attend, was latger 
than the Natives who could be piesent. The European New Piescn- 
tations were mmc than thiee tunes the Native Presentations. Under 
all the four heads, the prnpuition of Euiopeans to Natives was 
about three to one. The natives under all the heads could not come 
up to the Euiopeans under the tine head of Public Entree. The 
giand total of the ditfeieut uumbeis is 151S and the number actually 
piesent 1132. Some native mines ate, indeed, mixed up with the 
European, but they aie so few that they cannot be of any moment in 
considetmg the lelativity of the two sections as represented in those 
official lists. Among the Natives, we noticed a boy not older than 
12 ycats, who was attested in his match up and clown, but allowed 
to pass. How he peifoimcd the Match Past, we could not know. He 
was, like many otheis, shabbily dirssed. 

In the Drawing Room, 40 ladies with the privilege of Piivate, and 
144 with that of PudIic, Entice, attended. The New Piescntations 
numbered 86. The Unavoidably Absent List is not yet out. Except- 
ing a Biumesc, no Native lady was piesent. 

On Tuesday, Lotd Linsdowne unveiled the statue of Loid Duficnn. 
Notwithstanding the nouiuation of the Militaiy Secretaiy to the 
Viceioy giving the piogiamme of l he afternoon, and the Police Com- 
missionei’s nonce icgulating the Baltic on the roads, published the 
same morning, the day* cemnouy was mo us a private than a public 
business. The Executive Committee repiesented the Memotial C< m* 
mittee and the subscnbms to the fund. Nor were the substtibers 
asked to be piesent. Such as weie haidy enough to thi 11st their pie- 
seuce, had to suffer for their boldness. Phe Police notification only 
spoke of lescivcd chans foi ladies, theie weie other chans besides, 
but veiy few goutleuien to occupy them. We tepioduce elsewheie 
the speech of 1 lie Viceioy on the occasion. 

In regard to the forthcoming honours list on Jnunaiy 1st,' it is stated 
that there arc ilnce vacancies in the list of K. C. S. I’s and four in 
that of the C. S. l’s. Theie are no vacancies in the K. C. I. E’s, as 
oneextiahas to be absorbed. The usual number of C. I. E’s to be 
allotted is twenty, and vacanies caused by piomotion may be filled up 
in addition. 

The Amir of K\bul lias issued a piocl, motion forbidding lavish ex- 
pends me on funerals. Heie, m India, we all dejdotc the undue 
extravagance, to wbn h on occasions of marriage and shradh , our coun- 
trymen are very often led by their own vanity, or by the immemorial 
routine of our society. Yet, we would neither tolerate state interfer- 
ence nor make any attempt by collective exertion to check the evil. 
The press is positively encouraging it by its reports of shradhs and 
marriages in high life. It is easy enough to lavish compliments on 
the Rajas and M that ajas for the lacs spent by them, on such occa- 
sions, in alms to the poor and in fire-works and feasts. But the 
Indian journalists who secure the favor of the aristocracy in this way, 
seem to be quite unconscious of the amount of mischief which they 
abet and facilitate. v 
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Like every other religious system, our own creed recommends chari- 
table gifts to the poor, and for the encouragement of learning. But 
our Shastcrs strongly condemn the squandering of the totfius of the 
family estate, vt as to deprive the members of the means nf’their main- 
tenance. Wasting paternal heritage is declared to be such a mortal 
sin by our religious tear li*rax •that when the late Maharaja Sib Chandra* 
of Nudde.i failed to prevent the sale of on? of his Zeinindans for 
aneais of revenue, m the early days of British mle, he fasted for three 
days m order ro expiate the sin. The Rajas, Maharajas, and Balms 
who, m older y> celebrate hi shrodh or nramage or to secure a title, 
mortgage their paternal estate and are eventually mined for ever, are 
not the pei sons who deserve to he praised by the press. It may be 
that some of them are determined to fill victims to the trifles of wily 
priests and courtiers and can by no means he made to listen to dis- 
interested advice. But the mgans of public opinion can, under no 
nn umM.imcs, be pittilied in encomugiug tlmm m their career of ruin, 
by speaking of their conduct m teims of approbation. 

Till* Pioneer observes : • 

“The foil owing evt 1 aot dinarv announcement, relative fn the Land | 
Indebtedness ( 'omini^sion, appears in the /‘///ns: ‘The (inventor 
of the Nor th- West Ih ovinces h is nominated Mr. Evans as member 
of the Commission for the Punjab, Riva/, and Bombay, hut has \ 
not yet nominated a member foi Bengal.’ To transform Sir Auckland 
Colvin into a Governor, and make him supervise affms irr the Punjab 
•md of Bengal, and to meiamm phose Mr. Rivazmtoan Indian pio- 
\inre, is a feat famous even for so great a peisonage as the Snh-Editor 
of mu cnntempoiat y, that gie.it London Blunderer— the lima'' 

The Pioneer itself is a provincial little Thunderer, and out of fellow- 
feeling lets off the old Zeus of Punting House Square gently. Tons 
at any late, out Allahabad contemporary’s notice appears not only 
inadequate but simply evasive. To say of a piece of colossal stupidity 
that it is a fe.it famous even for so great a personage as the Sub-Editor 
of the iiJ/icS) is to fritter away a great opportunity for an impiessivt* 

• homily or a good juke. To transform Sir Auckland Colvin into a 
Governor, is no gieat sin. Men at a distance are not familiar with 
administrative niceties, and even men on the spot aie wont m common 
pailance to ignoie them. Lieutenant-Governors are spoken of as 
Governors without oftence, and the Piesidemy Governors may, with- 
out impropriety, be called Lienteii mts uf the Viceroy. Theeuoimity 
of the example before u*> is in the addition of a name to Geography 
and the Gazetteer. The Vi on v actually f i rates an Indian Province 
and calls it after a favorite oflu ial. Above all, the gieat journal openly 
allows the chief of one Province authority to meddle in all. 

'Die Times is a gigantic enterprise, condiu ted on the most liberal 
principle^, its arrangements as perfect as attainable. Yet it is by no 
means ■above the liabilities of our nature. Ir is indeed more than 
oidinaiilyfi.nl. A clever new journal the Sotunlav Peview put the 
point beyond dispute. That paper from its commencement paid un- 
usual attention to the leading journal. It pointed out Us daily laches 
and its researches established a penodi* ity in the frailly of the gieat 
daily. This mliimity has added a word to the die tionaiy, and we 
are indebted to the So/uni<iy for the “ silly season. ’ Any nonsense 
is possible in Us piopei* time. 

Ap.ut from that, the hme\ lias (mm time to time committed the 
most extraordinary blunders. Considering the rare that is taken by 
it to ensifie accuracy, to say nothing of the traditmn of the elaboiate 
arrangements of the great journal, it 1-. a marvel how mistakes, 
specially of the gto^sn kind, could at .ill (ieep in. louia is a subject 
of bad omen for the Biitiah Press. There the best of them are 
notoriously apt to bounder. Perhaps the cra/ied ab-audity on any 
Indian question in the journalism of the wmld, was the limes “leader' 3 
on the news of the outbreak in 1055 of the S.mBials, in which they 
were described as the maiket gudeneis of Calciitta, living 111 its 

viumty, on the banks of the river. 

¥ 

I'm: Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab has recorded the following 
note on the remodelling of the Divisional and District Judge Agency 
m that Piovince •— 

“1 am inclined to think we might consider whether the Ciiminal 
and Judicial administration might not be improved and other ad- 
vantages gained by remodelling the Divisional Judge and District 
Judge Agem y m the* following way Instead of 15 Divisional Judges — 
3011 Ks. .1,500, 5011 Rs. 2,250 an^ 5 on Rs. 1,800 ~ and q District 
Judges— 5 on Rs. 1.500 and 4 on Rs. 1,200— have, say, 10 Divisional 
and Sessions Judges on Ms. 2,500 and ks. 2,250 and divide the Pro- 
vince into amms accordingly. These officers should do all the 
important Sessions cases and Criminal Appeals, control the Criminal 


Judicial administration under ihe Chief Court, and do the moq im- 
portant Civil Judicial business of their Circles. 'The remaining 3 
Divisional Judges and the 4 1st Grade District Judges (omitting Dewdn 
Ram Nadi’s p«»si) would become 7 Assistant Divisional Judges on 
Rs 1,800 and Rs. 1.500 as before, who would woik as Assistants to the 
Cis-Indus Divisional and Sessions Judges like, I believe, the Assistant 
Judges do in Bombay. They would take most of the Divisional 
Court Civil work, .Imt perhaps some of the Civil work now done by 
Dismct Judges ; also the minor Ciiminal work of the Sessions Court, 

Tne cost of, raising the nay of 2 Divisional Judges on Rs. 1.800 
to Rs. 2,250- -Rs. 900 per mnisMii, might be met by abolishing the 4 
appom'menis of District Judge, 2nd Gi;uie, and sitbsuititing 4 Assistant 
Commissioners, 1 -%t class, which would be a saving of Rs. 1,200. 

Out of File *Rs. 300 balance of saving and out of the Rs 1,500, ist 
Grade District Judge’s appointment, now held by Diwnn Rdm Na b 
(win* It might be abolished when he vacates it) allowances of Rs. 100 
or Rs. 50 might be given to all Assistant Commissioner s or Extra 
Assistant Counnissioimi s performing the duties of Distnct Judge, 

A celt. 1111 number of Assistant Commissioners would always be 
doing District Judge’s work, and others would be acting as Assistant 
Divsional Judges. Assistant Commissioners would in this way have 
some experience of woik of all kinds, and would decide whether to go 
into the Judicial or Revenue lines when they got offers either of 
permanent Assistant D1v1s10n.il Judgeship or of a permanent Deputy 
Cmnrnissimiership. As a 1 ule, no change, except by exchange, would 
be allowed afiei wards. 

Men in the Judicial line not fit to be Sessions Judges would remain 
as Assistant Divisional Judges at Rs. 1,800 and would do little harm 
ther e. 

Appeals from Senior District Magistrates would no longer be heard 
by Junior Divisional Judges, and generally the most impoitant woik m 
Divisional and Sessions Courts would come before senior men and 
the less important before junior men. ’ 

THE ruler of an empire cannot afford to indulge in practical jokes, and 
we do not feel inclined to believe the report which credits or rather 
debits land Latisdowne with the desire of conceding to the aspirations 
of New Indian Balms and Congiessists to the extent of granting them 
the privilege of volutUeei mg. There aie lots of men among the poorer 
classes of mircountiy who aie willing and well qualified to serve as paid 
soldiers. Such men may be found even in effnninute Bengal, among 
the Ferazi Mahomed. ins of the eastern districts, and among Hindus 
of th6 Goal.i, Bagdi, and Agmi castes. Bui we doubt much 
whether there is any native of this country who would willingly go 
through the drudgery of serving as common soldiers for the sake of 
the “honor.' 1 There are Babus who seive as “ honorary” Magistrates 
and “honorary” civic governors. But, if we are not greatly mistaken, 
nothing can induce the pupils of Mr. llume to shoulder muskets, or 
to practise parade with the unifoim of common soldiers. The want 
of practical wisdom that characterizes the Congress agitation, cannot 
be better exposed than by granting the pnvilege of volunteering, for 
which its promoters have been recording Resolutions eveiy year. Our 
rulers, however, cannot, consistently with the dignity of their position, 
play the part of “sceptred cymes,” and both for their sake and for the 
credit of our would be political regenerators, we consider the experiment 
undesirable. Should it, however, be tried, it would not be without some 
wholesome result. 

SUPERSTITION is ingrained ill human nature, and we can haidly expert 
its complete eradication under any ciiciimstaiiccs. 'Iheie is in fact 
so much misery in this woild, and the fortunes of men are affected so 
much by unforeseen accidents, that the stoutest hearts become at 
times a game for wily piiests, astrologers and old women. Theie 
aie some super^mions wlrn h are capable*- of explanation, as being 
symbolical ol good or evil hick. We can understand why the sight 
of an empty water pot, or the fall of kites and vultures on the roof 
uf a house, is regarded as a had omen. Walking under a ladder may 
have also its terrors to people accustomed to the sight of t lie gibetting 
of uiminals. But there aie some forms of superstition which are quite, 
inexplicable on any rational principle. To this latter class belongs 
the apparently new invention of the mountebank’s art, called toono, 
which lias already become rather too popular in the Land of the Five 
Rivers. It gives a ray of hope to bereaved parents, and has such eh*- 
meuts of success in it, that it is likely to be adopted in other parts 
of the country, if not throughout the world. It consists of clandes- 
tinely laying tiie dead body of a child that has died a natural death, 
in a mosque at night or near the edge of a canal, instead of burying 
or burning it. The belief among the people who aie led to do so, is 
that, by this treatment of the dead child, long life is secured for children 
bom in the family afterwards. The trick may not bring much money 
to the pocket of ,its originator, blit it will serve to maintain his credit 
with his followers, at least for some years, and as its hollowness cannot 
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be exposed, except by facts and figures which can never be readily 
available, it has every chance of securing a permanent footing in the 
beliefs of i^n. 


\o 


THERE is no limit to the gullibility of men, and »a hold liar may? 
without much difficulty, play the rote of a piophet, if he onlv take* care 
so to manipulate his prophecies that they may not be* disproved by 
the test of experience. Such prophets have, in every age and country* 
played upon the credulity of their followers, with more or le$s success. 
There is still living a Bengali Brahman who, about the* time of the 
Sepoy Mutiny, proclaimed himself to be an incarnation of the Hindu 
God, Vishnu, and promised to restore to his followers their deceased 
children, husbands, wives, and patents after a ceiuin date. Thousands 
of men and women enrolled themselves among his votaries. Fair 
women mourning the loss of children or husbands, flocked from dis- 
tant parts of the country with sweetmeats for feeding him with their 
own hands. Money poured at his feet as at the booking office of a fiist 
class railway station. For the peiiod of about one yeai, he hid a 
merry time of it. But the day of reckoning ainved when he was to 
fulfil his promise. The people who had hitherto been fondly expecting 
ko see, on that day, their deceased objects of love and affection 111 flesh 
nnd blood again, weie doomed to a cruel disappointment. Some of them 
began to curse their prophet openly. But such is the readiness of men 
to believe imposters, that a great many still clung to him, and he main- 
tained his credit with them, by taking fuither time to peifmm his part 
of the contract. His initial mistake was to make a promise for which 
he could be called to account in his lifetime. The piiests and pro- 
phets who never lose credit, ate those whose rew.tids and terrors aie 
invisible and beyond the ken of living men. The “ incarnation of 
Vishnu,” about whom we are speaking, had not the tat t of the great 
masters of the art, and lie failed. But, in spue of Ins failure to perform 
what he had undertaken to achieve, he was not completely deseited by 
all his followers till he betrayed his cloven foot unmistakably. The 
natural bent of his genius, and his want of training foi any business 
or profession, made him, in his matuter yeais, a knight of inuusliy. 
While living for a few days as a guest in the house of a fiieml 
in North Bengal, he helped himself to a watch ami a chain belonging 
to his host, and byBntish justice, which makes no exception in 
favor of incarnations and prophets, he was condemned to pass a couple 
of years 111 a criminal jail. His meditations in the enforced silence 
of his cell as also the discipline and the diet which he had to submit 
to while 111 prison, may have contributed to the progicss of Ins soul 
towards beatitude and nirvana. But his spiritual c.ncer terminated 
with his incarceration, lie is still living, and though Ins is not a 
ruiiie at winch the wot Id ever grew pale, an account of ills exploits 
cannot fail 


To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


it will not be entertained on this poor flail earth of ours. It sounds 
so atrocious ! It is no doubt logical, philosophical, scientific, polmco- 
economiral and all that, but our consciousness is not y it attuned to the 
ciuel sciences, physical and moral. Hum miry -in every sense — is 
.below them— or above, if you will. Our c*utempnr.iry sou cely realises 
the length of the logical conclusion of his doctrine That doctrine 
involves the prime issue whether we should help the incompetent to 
live and breed. Accept the negative and apply it in different direc- 
tions around you, and you see great institutions and departments of 
j state decay and dwindle to nothing. The editor of thp Rental 7 'imct 
j must have been in his haihanc Eastern spell brfoie he could joy over 
I the extinction of the fools wholesale by starvation Let beggars be- 
ware ! So far from receiving aims, then very skins me not safe from 
the attacks of such philosophers who aie well acquainted with the 
prices cut lent of leather ! 

The writer does not believe in people starving themselves. Coming 
fiom a taw Bull, it weie appropi laie speech. J.uk Bull’s people are 
ready for rioting in famine time. They would beg, bonow, steal, 
rather than xtaive. We ate suipnsed at our contempoiai y’s confession. 
It is strange that a man living so long in India should display such 
scepticism. Such deaths may he unknown in Kurope, but they are 
common enough in tins conntiy. In all the gieat periods of national 
calamity, men in numbers and whole families have been found dead 
within reach of help. Nor was the phenomenon discovered by Sir 
Richard Temple by any means. It fiist came out dining the sad 
famine of Oiissa in 1S05-O0, and was then brought to the notice of 
the European public. And it has been noticed ever since at every 
fiesh recurrence of the same kind of calamity. Our own conntiy- 
men know that the feeling whi-di puffers death to begging, is far 
more prcvileut among our people thin the statistics show. Tins 
national dispoatimi is one of the recognized difficulties in the adminis- 
1 1 at ion of famines. 'Those who ramuu see the rationale of that made 
of suicide, aie to be pitied. They speak contemptuously of the salt of 
(lie eat th. 


In Apul kSjo, thei* 1 was a uimde:ioa>> attack on the Superintendent of 
the Rampur J'oln r, while on his way to Moradabad. A Police 
investigation followed and ilnee men, named Mahmoud Khan, Abdul 
Majced and Chiddan, weie anesird ,n l pot on tiial befoie Mr. H. F. 
Evans, the Sessions Judge of M01 ad.ihad. They were all convicted 
and sentenced each to seven ye. ns’ ug nous imprisonment. There vvas 
an appeal to tiie High Conn, under s o turn 2I5, Criminal Piocedure 
Code, on the gioiiud that at the hipiimh trial, all the. assessors we^e not 
piesent throughout the pi <»■ ee-ti.ig-., The objection took, and a ficslr 
tt ml was 01 deicd. By this lime Mr Evans had ceased to he the 
.Sessions Judge and the ilnee were tried by Mr. Mulock, who acquitted 
the fiist two ami lonvu ting c lnddan, sentenced him to io yeai s’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 


At the piesent time, the new fangled orthodoxy of beef-eating Babudom 
require* to be specially guarded against. All lh.it we can do for the 
protection of its dupes, is to advise them to study their sacicd theology 
carefully, and in an unsophisticated spmt. Little learning is dangerous 
in every sphere, and is especially so in religions liter atm e. The rules 
and regulations prescribed by our ancient teacher* ate based upon 
a noble ideal. But in eveiy age the benefactors of mankind arc 
opposed by the wicked, 'and the work of the earnest disciplinarian 
is rendered nugatory by the tricks of the popularity hunter. It 
therefore happens that there is hardly a religion which has proved 
to be an unmixed blessing. That our religion too has a daik side 
would be obvious to the really sincere among on r Babu enthusiasts, if 
they would take a little trouble to study,* with an unprejudiced mind, 
such works as the Mahanirvan Tantra , the Bhagabat, the A'arada 
Punch a /ultra, and the Gita Gobinda. 

The Rental Times writes : — 

“ Silent Suffering. One custom in India for people, when overtaken 
by famine, is to suffer in silence and die. Sir Richard Temple, when 
Governor of Bombay, bitter ly complained that Indians would lather die 
than come to relief works, and respectable people would not inform 
local authorities that they weie suffering. But it seems such feelings 
are happily undergoing a change. For our parr, we do not believe in 
people starving themselves. If there are fools, who choose this mode 
of death, they are no loss to anybody and rather a gain 10 society.” 

That is unquestionably British, but barely so. Even as such, it is 
a reaction of a long era of enthusiasm of humanity. Excem as such. 


A (,»t T KER cast of kidnapping cropped up lately in % the district iff Back- 
eigungr. A teat her atlai bed to an educational institution m Bonsai 
removed lus si-uet fiom his mother’s guardianship to make a pio- 
selyt** of her to Bialunoism. Thereupon, his mother has got hivn hauled 
up before tire local m igitti. icy on .1 charge of kidnapping from lawful 
guardianship. Thu gnl is under fouitceu years ; but* whether she is a 
widow or a maiden does not appear from the reports. Probably, she is 
a widow and the object of her hi other is to get her married under the 
lb ahmo Mat riage Ai t. But in his defence he does not say that his 
object is to give her m marriage. He says that he meant only to 
bring her “into light.” Where the gn*u and the chela are children 
of the same patents, such proselytising zeal ii'qy be harmless enough’ 
But w hei e the parties are strangers, “bringing to ligtyl” may have 
a very different eonplexion in the eye of the vulgar pagans gi oping in 
the daik, as well as of law. 

In a civil suit in the District Court of Cudrlalore, twelve witnesses 
swore to an adoption which if found valid would have deprived 
the plaintiff of property worth Rs. 40,000. They were crimi- 
nally piosecuted for perjury] and ttye Head Assistant Magistrate 
of the District, Mr. Swaminatha Iyer— a statutory civilian— found 
them guilty and sentenced eight of them to various terms of rigorous 
imprisonment, and four of them, the respectable of the lot, to six 
I weeks’ simple imprisonment each. One of the eight applied to the 
District Magistrals fur initiaafion of hie nnnichi.tA.tf ll.., .../...nil 
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that, though found guilty of (he same offence, committed at the same 
time and in respect of the same matter, he wasawaided a higher sen* 
tence than font, of his comrades in the crime. The argument took, not 
as regards the appellant hut against the four on whom he had based it. 
Ihe four had already li^ed out their imprisonment. Yet the Disti irt, 
Magistrate reported the matter to the High Court, which called upon 
the four to shew cause why the punishment of simple imprisonment 
should not be enhanced, h was argued on their behalf that they were 
men of respectability and that the simple impiisonment m their case 
was quite as deterieut as the rigorous imprisonment in the cases of the 
eight. Sir Aithur Collins and Mr. Justice Wilkinson held that 
Mr. Swaminath Iyer did not appaiently realize the gravity of the 
offence, and oidered the four to he rigoiously imprisoned for a fu 1 1 he r 
teim of two calendar months. 

Ihe Sessions Judge of Muzaffarnagar, agreeing with the verdict of , 
assessors, convicted and sentenced to death Chunui, a Brahman, 
and Chhujju, a Kahar, for murder of a boy named Balmakund, aged 
ten years. Ihe appaient motive of the deed was the theft of the 
boy’s bangles, worth about Rs. 4. On appeal to the Allahabad High 
Court, the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Knox, while upholding the 
conviction, reduced the sentence to transposition for life. 

13 A LW ANT Singh, a pensioned Sepoy, suspecting a neighbour, Ram 
Singh, of a liaison with Ins wife, attacked the wife with an axe. His 
mother interposing, she too was strut k with the same deadly weapon. 
It was next the turn of Rain Singh who had run into the house hearing 
an outcry, ami received wounds from the same axe. The wife died im- 
mediately, the neighbour did not survive long, the mother breathing her 
last a few hours after. Balwant was of course tried for triple murder. 
Before the Magistrate, he admitted these facts, but in the sessions 
comt at Cawnpore, lie justified his conduct saying he had found Ram 
Singh in the house with his wife and that the wife had connived in her 
infidelity. The assessms found him not guilty of murder, “ because 
the evidence shewed no other leason for slaying except the liaison with 
Ram Smgh or the suspicion of it. It was because of suspicion or 
reitamty of Ins wife’s liaison and for the sake of the hmioi of his 
family that he killed the tlnee on provocation.” Rrg, tiding the mother, 
the assessors argued that “a mother was a veiy dear relation and 
until it was ceitain that she had done an evil thing a son would not 
Vise a hand against her” These findings of the assessors, the Ses- 
sions Judge said, were based on Onental ideas and were inconsistent 
witU the law as laid down in the Indian Renal Code. He, of comse, 
not being an Oriental, disagteed with them, found Balwant guilty of 
murder and sentenced him to death. The matter went up in appeal to 
the High Court, and the Chid Justice and Mr. Justice Straight dis- 
missed the appeal and continued tlie sentence. 

Tms jjear has been pie-emmemly one of disasters on both sea and land. 
Famines, cyclones Jfnd railway accidents me the order of the day. All 
these are ceitainly owing to the Consent Act and the Mahapuja. As to 
the terrible famine in Russia, the explanation is not so obvious ; but our 
Bahu prophets may say that it is due to their loyalty to the British 
throne, and to their curses on Her Majesty’s enemies. Vet bum sat 
sapientt. 

A RAILWAY accident is reported from the Punjab, between Okara and 
Satghara. Two tiams collided. After a “ line clear ” message to both, 
one of which was subsequently withdrawn hut too late perhaps, they 
met each other mi they, ingle line of rail. The report says A terrible 
scene then Resented itself, a huge number of the dead being horribly 
mangled and joined together.” The majority of the passengers were, 
however, unhurt. The number of dead is not given. Only coolies 
and workmen weie killed, but no woman or child. 

• 

The death at Bombay of Edward Mansfield, Sub-Lieutenant, R. N. R., 
Aeionaut and Parachutist, Foreign Secretary, Balloon Society of 
(.real Britain, through the eollapse of his balloon “ Wanderer, ’’ 
will be universally Opined. A fuevious attempt at balloon ascent 
made by him m that capital having failed for want nf sufficient 
gas, he took particular care not to disappoint the public and had 
everything ready before the appointed time. He was not only 


determined to keep his faith with the public but to beat his 
j last record of 11,400 feet befote leaving the balloon. At ten 

j minutes past four, he took his seat on the trapeze, and gave the 

I wmd “let go.” Twenty tlnee and a half seconds elapsed and, 
when an altitude of ten bundled feet was attained, the “Wanderer” 
was seen to divide into two pm turns. The Lieutenant too was seen to 
snuggle, and pmleavour to get clear of the ropes and get hold of the 
parachute, hut he was entangled in the ropes, and fell with tremendous 
t.ipidity to the eaith, falling against the wall of Mie Victoiia Gar- 
dens, wlieuct* the ascent was nude ir, the piesenre of the Governor 
and 4,000 spectatms. The wall separating the gaidens from the 

spot wheie he fell was speedily scaled by Doctois and others. A 

sailor fi 0111 the Marathon ran in the dilection the Balloon was 
dropping, and with a native seivant who saw him fall, rushed to his as- 
sistance. The shock was too gieat, and broke both his legs, the bones 
precluding through the skin. The sailor says he attempted to speak, 
but was unable. lie swallowed some brandy, but it was of no avail, 
as he died in a few seconds. Befote his fate was known, some one 
called out “ he is safe and has dropped on a tree.” Vociferous cheers 
broke the painful suspense. When the facts were known, the scene 
was distressing, many ladies slnieked, and numbers were led away 
ciying bitieily. The Comnei’s Inquest has found that there was a 
lent in the balloon which was brought to the notice of the deceased 
befoie his ascent, but was not deemed by him to be of any importance. 

Renewed gales have set in along the Biitish coasts. 

Prince George of Wales has had a slight relapse. 

The American financier Mr. Russell Sage has had a narrow escape 
from violent death from American scoundrelism. Two men entered 
his office and demanded from him one million dollars. The demand 
being refused, they exploded a dynamite bomb m the office which 
shattered a great part of the building. Three cleiks and the mis- 
creants themselves were blown to atoms and Mr. Sage severely injured. 

The Duke of Clarence and Avondale is betrothed to Princess Maiy of 
Tcck. It is said to be a love match. 

Spexking at Hanley, Lord Cross said that the great keystone of 
Bntish policy in India was justice. He declared that further aggran- 
disement was not wished for and that the Government desired to main- 
tain the closest friendship with the Native States. It was wished, he 
said, that the Amir of Afghanistan should rule his subjects properly 
and continue fiiendly to England. 

The Palis correspondent of the Times says that the Russian Govern- 
ment has purchased as many Suez Canal bonds as it could procure. 
As to its object, we need not hazard any conjecture. 

The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have received a letter from 
Sir James Fcrgiuson in which he regrets he cannot hold out any 
prospect of the adoption of a penny post to India. The new 
Postmaster-Geneial of England points out tjiat the charge for post- 
cards has beet, reduced, and mentions that a reduction in newspaper* 
is in contemplation. 

The Countess of Russel’s petition for divorce has been dismissed with 
costs. But can the Earl and the Countess live together again as 
man and wife under the same roof? 

The death is announced of Dotn Pedro, ex-Empernr of Brazil. 

The “crownei's-quest ” has decided that Sreemutty Mamada had 
41 wilfully sought her own salvation.” Salvation, indeed I In his address 
to the Jury, the Coroner admitted the cruelty perpetrated on her, but 
advised the Jury not to travel beyond the immediate cause of death. 
The mystery which shrouded that tragic end, remains unveiled. But, 

, She is gone, she is gone, 

And we cast away moan : 

God ha* mercy on her soul l 
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This week a promising ynath of nvemy-two-, so „ of „ le sncce5sful 
Attorney Baboo Ginesh Chumler Chunder— who had successfully 
passed the last M. A. Examination, was found dead in Ins bed. At 
the fast mortem examination, a large quantity of opium was found 
in the stomach and the Coroner’s Juty returned a verdict of suicide 
from opium poisoning. • 


A SUGGESTION has been made in Calcutta to establish Savings Banks 
in connection with school, and colleges. The experiment, if tried, is 
almost su.e to end in failure. State Banks for making advances to 
promising studpnts, may have better chance. 

THE Lieutenant-Governor has sanctioned the byelaw framed by the 
Calcutta Municipality for enfotcing the consti action of urinals and 
latrines in theatres and other places of public result. The selection 
of sites and the plan of const! action are to be subject to the ap- 
pioval of the Commissioners. Now that they have the power, it is to 
he hoped, the Commissioners will not strain it in older to introduce 
constructions they m.'/y have taken a fancy to. 

A PUBLIC meeting, tinder the auspices of the Students* Club, was held 
on I uesilay, the 8th instant, in the hall of the General Assembly’s In- 
stitution, to consider whether sea voyages aie prohibited by the Hindoo 
religion. B.tbu Bunkim Behari Mitter, B. a , lead a paper on the 
subject, and vve are told that “he conclusively proved by quotations 
fiom the Vedas, Pur, ‘ins, Sinntis, and dramatic woiks that our 
shasters do not forbid sea voyages.” As the lecturer succeeded in 
sitisfymg his audience regarding the correctness of his conclusion, wc 
congi ululate both him and them, and hope that they will not meet 
with any opposition from Bab 1 orthodoxy. 

The Government of Bengal has issued a cnculai to all heads of depait- 
ments bringing to their tiotire tint much inconvrntnire is caused 
from time to time by the difficulty of making out the signatures to 
official documents. In the case of native signature, tin* difficulty of 
deciphering is often Heightened by the fact of ilififeient officers having 
the same surname and by the imtiuU standing for their pmiomens 
being illegible. To pi event this inconvenience, all officers have been 
ordeied to sign public documents in fmuie with their signatures 
wiitten clearly and, in the case of native officers, with all the piefixes 
in full. 

The Governor of Bombay has been pleased to supersede for one year 
the Municipality of I)ii indliuk 1, in Guzeiath, for incompetent y 
and persistent defiult in the peifomunre of duties imposed on it 
by law. Lot d Hams foimulates his charges m the following tPims : — 

“(t). % In J.uiuaty, i8*/>, the Municipality, by a majority of voles, 
resolved upon the abolition of octroi-duties on all but five articles and 
on the imposition of a small house-tax in lieu of the duties so to he 
abolished. Tins measure teceived the approval of Government in 
Government Resolution No. 1479, of 151I1 April, 1890, and thereupon 
tame into force. Since that time, however, a majority of the Municipal 
Commissioners have persistently opposed and obstructed all steps for 
collecting the house-tax, and by thus retarding the realization of Muni- 
cipal dues, have hi ought the woik of the Municipality almost to a 
standstill. 

(2) . Owing to this obstruction, the classification of houses in the 
Municipal distiiu for the purpose of assessing the house-tax was so 
much delayed, that at the end of January, 1891, /V., two months only 
before the end of the financial year 1890-91, about two thousand houses 
still temained to be classified ; the result being that the collection of 
that year’s tax within the year was rendered almost impossible. 

(3) . At the budget meeting held in April, 1891, this state of things 
was brought under the notice of the Municipality, yet no steps were 
taken towards the collection of the house-tax. The consequence was 
inevitable deficit, to provide for which no other means was adopted. 

(4) . Seeing the attitude taken by the Commissioners, a considerable 
number of the townspeople have refused to pay the taxes due by 
them. Many suits have been filed against the Municipality to contest 
the legality of the house-tax.* It cannot be expeefed from the Muni- 
cipality, constituted as it is and hampered by sucii antecedents as have 


been described, that it should maintain its legal rights as a Cm por- 
tion with the due degree of zeal and sinrenty. 

(5) * On a consideration of these circumstances, the Governor in 

Council on the 1st June last gave a warning to the Municipality that 
unless, within two months, it took measures to reform its administra- 
tion and to secure the pmper collection, \Whoul delay, of the house- 
tax, the Municipality would he superseded. % 

(6) . But fmm the repoits teceived by the Governor in Council, it 
appeals that the Municipality has taken no steps to improve its ad- 
ministration, or to cope with the difficulties which «its lesolution of 
-;th Apnl, 1891. has led to. On the coniiaiy, the Municipality is now 
Rs. 5,000 in debt and the sUioolmasteis and Municipal servants in 
its employ are without their pay.” 

Tne Government of Bombay seems to be in favor of the Ilouse- 
t ix in lieu of the Octroi, which the municipality finds less ob- 
jectionable to t he ratepayers than the diiect tax on their houses. 
Not long ago, thei e was a proposition to intioduce in Calcutta the 
Octroi. It was, however, aban loned and the piesent law was enacted 
to assess more heavily the lesulential houses. 

The Hon’hle J. L. Mackay, c I.E., has been re-appointed an Additional 
Member of the Goveinor-Gcneial’s Council for making Laws and 
Regulations. 


Lord Wenlock has gone bar k to his own Madras. 

The Russian “ sightseer, “ Count Kieuntz, and Baron de Nolde have 
been refused pet mission by the authunties to Sikkim. 


A UHS & RAYYET. 

Satui day % December /.?, iSgr. 

HINDOO MEDICINE IN MOURNING. 
Bengali Society in Calcutta has become the poorer 
in Sanskrit medical lore and skill and experience ill 
the healing art, by the removal from the world of two 
men. First died, as befitting, the older. And now 
this week Chunder Kissore has been followed by 
Brojendra Kumar. Sons of distinguished men, they 
were themselves distinguished too, after a* sort. 
I hey had certainly made a name, each for himself, 
in his own way. They were, not men of the same 
stamp, or class, or even a go. While Chunder 
Kissore was of the old, Brojendra Kumar essentially 
belonged to the new generation. Their education 
was different. Chunder Kissore was a well, taught 
disciple of the Sanskrit Medicine, brojendra Kumar 
was a scientific man who practised Hindu Medicine. 
Yet Chunder Kissore is not to be despised. He 
was not by any means a stubborn bigot wlio would 
shut his eyes on the ways of others. He watched 
the treatment of the practitioners of European Medi- 
cine, with as much interest and to as much purpose 
as his ignorance of English permitted. In this, he 
received signal help from the late Baboo Kajinder 
Dutt of the Wellington Square family. Willi such 
friendly contact, his fine intelligence could not help 
making great progress. Of course, under the fatal 
disability already mentioned, he could for the most 
part only gaze at the outside of the edifice of modern 
science without being privileged to enter it. But he 
made the most of his opportunity. The proof of 
this is in the bloodless revolution he has caused in 
native society and the indigenous practice of medi- 
cine. Whatever may be the scientific claims of Hin- 
doo medicine and of European, Sounder Kissore's 
frank understanding at once recognised the ad- 
ministrative superiority of the totter. The more 

1 
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he observed and meditated, the more he was con- 
vinced that the joining of the characters of phy- 
sician and apothecary in the same person was 
a mistake and a source of much evil. He desired 
to introduce the reform among his countrymen. 
On enquiry, he found that the experiment had been 
tried without encouraging results. He thought the 
fault lay in the manner of the experiment. He re- 
solved to trj; it himself, and he embarked his whole 
fortune in the experiment. The first visible out- 
come of his zeal was the lofty pile in Fouzdari Bala- 
khana dedicated to Ilygeia and the production 
and sale of Hindoo medicines. It was at first ridi- 
culed as Chunder Kissore’s Folly, but its rapid 
success silenced reproach. At this time, there is 
scarcely a quarter of the town where there are no 
Ayurvedic chemists and apothecaries’ shops. 

Kaviraj Chunder Kissore was the younger son of 
Nityananda Sen of Kalna, in the Burdwan District. 
His father was the leading physician of his day in 
Calcutta. He was sent for study to Burdwan, where 
he was brought up in the medical seminary of the 
most renowned Rajballav Ray, whose insight into 
diagnosis was a preternatural gift and who is credited 
with the most miraculous cures. We believe Chun- 
der Kissore was but a very short time at Burdwan. 
Most of his education he received from his father 
and elder brother, the latter of whom he afterwards 
distanced in success in practice. He was brought to 
notice by the l)utt family. He was the first Kaviraj 
'whom the Europeans knew or who got European 
patients. Whenever any sensational rase occurred 
in native or European society, Baboo Rajinder Dutt 
was sure to offer Chunder Kissore’s services as an in- 
fallible doctor. And Chunder Kissore was thus en- 
abled to give some remarkable proofs of his powers. 
Thenceforward, his fortunes galloped onwards, until 
they reached their acme at the head of the College 
of Health in Chitpore Road. 

Brojendra Kumar was a different sort of man. He 
was a man of education versrd in both Hindu and 
European medicine. His father was the Physcian 
to the bigotted Court of Cashmere, and he succeeded 
to it. But with his education and his liberal no- 
tions, he could not submit to life at Jummoo. He 
came and practised at Calcutta. He was a perfect 
gentleman too, besides a great doctor. He has left 
no equal or second. He was the only practitioner 
of the Ayurveda ‘•'system fit for consultation with 
those of the European medicine. 

THE IMPERIAL DIAMOND CASE. 

THE trial of Jacob in the Hyderabad diamond case commenced at the 
High Court Sessions on Monday last. The special Jury empannelled 
consists entirely of Europeans, nil the five native gentlemen whose 
names were called being challenged by the defence. The Advocate- 
General with Messis. Woodndlfe, Jackson and Dunne ate en- 
gaged for the prosecution. While Mr. Inverarity of the Bombay 
Bat, with permission of ‘die presiding Judge Mr. Justice Wilson, 
ana ftlcssis. Gartfc and Pearson appear for the defence. Mr. Raitignti, 
of the Lahore Bar, had early been retained by Jacob, but he could 
not appear at the preliminary enquiry in the Police Court, on account 
• if his public business, in connection with the Punjab Municipal Act. 
Mr. Ratugan, on his arrival in this town on last Saturday, was in- 
fi nmed that the local bar resented his appearance m the case, specially 
as he had not the excuse of having represented the accused in the 
lower Court. Before applying to die presiding Judge for the neces- 
sary sanction under t ht» Legal Practitioners’ Act, he communicated 
with the Advocate-General to be assured that Iris - taking a part 
in the defence would not be objected to. In reply, he was assured 
that it would not be an infringement of etiquette and that there 


was no ground for the hesitation that he felt. But somehow 
he was not satisfied that ,he was quite welcome, and not deeming it 
prudent, tinder the circumstances, to run the risk of being refused the 
necessary sanction by the Court, threw up his brief, leaving Mr. Jacob 
entirely in the hands of Mr. Inverarity and the juniors of the 
jocal bar engaged fdr his assistance. In a letter to the Englishman 
this morning, Mr. Woodroffe repudiates any opposition of the local 
bar to Mi. Ratligan’s appearing in the case, or to any number of 
outsiders. At the same time, he explains that it is not the fact that all 
the senior Cwiuspl of the Calcutta bar weie retained for the prose- 
cution, so as to justify the importation of foreign talent by the defence. 

Tiie Advocate-General’s opening addiess was a masterpiece of 
fotcusic deliverance. It was concluded on the second day, and upon 
his pioceedtug to call witnesses, Mr. Inveiarity asked the Court to 
i decide fust of all whether the Nizam’s evidence given befoie the Com- 
| mission issued by the committing magistrate, was admissible or not. 

I The Court ordering accordingly, Sir Charles Paul asked the permission 
of the court to put in the evidence of the Nizam and, in support of his 
application, he put in an affidavit declaring that it would be highly 
inconvenient for His Highness to attend court. The deponent Mr. 
Iionnusjee Nusserwanjee was also examined as a witness. Mr. 
Inverarity submitted that the evidence taken on commission issued by 
the committing magistrate was inadmissible, under S. 507 of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code, in the trial before the Sessions Court. In suppoit 
of his contention, the counsel for the accused cited Etupt ess v. Dabec 
Eetsaiiy I. L. K., VI., Cal. 532. He cited also Ewpicss v. Fat idounissa 
I.L. R., 5, All., 92, in which the Allahabad High Court held that 111 
criminal courts a Purdanashin lady was not, as a matter of right, 
exempt from personal attendance, and that the lady, who claimed the 
privilege in the case, was bound to attend as she was herself the 
complainant, and as the nature of the case was such that she could 
have got an effectual remedy by a civil suit. His Lnidship observed 
that the general rule of the court was not to allow panics to be 
examined on commission and held, following a decision of Justices 
O’Kinealy and Pnnsep, that the recorded evidence of the Nizam 
was inadmissible under S. 507 of the Criminal Pioredme Code, 
as the word “case” in that section did not apply beyond the enqmiy 
befoie the committing magistrate. As to the admissibility of the 
evidence under S. 33 of the Evidence Act, His Lordship said 

“The only ground that had been uiged against the Nizam’s attend- 
ance was that of expense. It was a case in which a great deal would 
depend upon the conversation between ths piosecutor and the pnsonei, 
and it was veiy impoit.uit tnat the piosecutor should be before the 
j 1 1 1 y personally. The mere fact of the Nizain having to bung kn 
retinue to Calcutta was simply one of state policy, but lie did not 
think it was the kind of necessity which the Act contemplated at all. 
He thought tiie objection under section 33 was sound, and the evidence 
was pei fectly inadmissible, but if the prosecution desired to make any 
application in older to facilitate Ills Highness giving evidence befoie 
the cou it, he (His Lordship) would be prepaied to entertain it.” 

Sir Chailes Paul then moved the Comt for issue of a commission to 
examine his client in Hyderabad. But this application also was 
1 ejected. 

Albert Abid, the Nizam’s chamberlain and his chief witness, was then 
put into the box, and his examination-in-chief was commenced by Mr. 
Woodroffe on Tuesday afternoon. His cross-examination by Mr. 
Inveiauty has just concluded. 

I 

UNVEILING OF LORD DUFFERIN’S STATUE. 

On being asked to unveil the statue, His Excellency the Viceroy 
rose and said : — Your Honor, Mr. Mackay, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men,— I understand that before I proceed to unveil this statue, 
I am expected to say one or two words about the distinguished 
statesman whom it represents. They shall be few and simple. 
The memory of Lord Duffcrin is still fresh in your recollection, 
and no words of mine can add to, or subtract from, his reputation. 

I have, however, perhaps a right to address you upon the present 
occasion, not only as the head of the Government of* India wishing 
to do honour to an Indian statesman, but as one whose friendship 
with Lord Duffer in carries me back to the earliest days of niv 
childhood — an intimacy which, in spite of long periods of separa- 
tion, has never been interrupted— and also as one who in two of 
the important appointments held by Lord Dufferin has had the 
good fortune to be his successor. My opportunities, therefore, of 
watching the judgment passed upon him after he had retired from 
the scene, and when those in whose full sight his work had been 
performed were uo longer under the immediate and irresistible 
charm of his personal intercourse, have perhaps been greater than 
those enjoyed by others. 
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Perhaps the most noticwt.Ic feature in L„r,l Dufl’erin’s career 
has been the unbroken continuity of his «ucce». Most public men 
mate mistakes, experience revet, es, ami fin, I themselves lor a time 
nghtiv or wrongly, out of publ.c favour, but the even curse of 
Lord DuHerm s advance seems never to have imdergmc a check. 

More than 50 year, have passed since the time when, in ,S 6 o, 

he was deputed to represent British interest in the Lebanon, at a time 
when the blood-stained collisions between the Oiuscs ami Maronites 
promised to lead, to serious Complications in that part’of the vcrl I. 
Hie distinction with which he acquitted hiimelf, and the successful 
cHorts which at this pe,i„d of |„s life he made mShc paths of 
literature and politics, esiaMi-hed his leputation, and •obuined for 
him appointments which tamiliai iscd him with more than one 
branch ol the administration, and notably with that of the Great 
Empire which he was one dav to govern. 

His designation to icprcscnt t‘h- Crown as Governor-General »l 
Canada was received with g- neral am lamation. U c undeno.-k the 
appointment at a wiy critical period in the history of the Dominion, 
during the early days of the f cdci at ion of Hril i- li North Amciica 
and no Governor General ever .lid more rhan lie i.. stimulate the 
loyally to Her Majesty’s Canadian subjects, nr to sircncthen the 
tics which hold together the Provinces of the Dominion, as well 
as those by which the Colony, as a whole, is united to the motlu-r- 
couiiirv. As to the tact, dignity, and sympathetic spiiit with which 
he dtschaiged his duties, whether ollicial or unutUc ial, he left Ixhind 
him no two opinions. 

The. high degree in which he possessed these qualities pointed 
to him as one eminently fitted to serve his country in a diplomatic 
capacity, and, although he had not undeigonc that training in the 
Diplomatic Service which forms the usual avenue to its "highest 
posts,. I never heard it said that the absence of experience ol this 
kind in any sense impaired Lord Dutfcrin’s usefulness as Biitish 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg and Constantinople. With cadi ol 
these Governments our relations were of the most delicate and 
impoi taut Lind at the time when they were committed to his charge, 
and they certainlv did not Miller in his hands. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 1 lie recollection of Lord Duflerin’s font 
years’ service in India is still lrcsh in your memmies. Whether in 
ljgard to the external nr to the internal aliaiis ol the Indian 
Empire, those four years were unusually event! ul rf nd laborious, 
and brought v\i:h them more than tin. it shar; of double and heav\ 
responsibility. Upon our yvcmci n fiontuis lie left his mark by a 
'settlement, as complete as rim 1 iu unistances permitted, n{ a boun- 
dary question which, le i s j udieioindv handl'd, would have imperilled 
the peace of the woihl, and by establishing uj on the throne of 
Afghanistan a Ruler who has sime shown himself faithful in his 
allegiance to us, and stmng cmnigh to hold in check the turbulent 
elements of which his kingdom is composed. Upon our eastern 
confines ho brought to a do*,.* a long s. nes of cnmplic alions and 
anxieties by flu addition to the hmi pn e of the Provim e of Upper 
Burma. It would be impossible within the limits which restrict 
me this evening ro <b\il adequ.in.lv with Lis a.lmimstiation of the 
internal afl airs of India. Ir will be memoiabl.-* for many useful 
measures, among* r which a compiruoir. place must be given to 
thos: for tht improvement of the posinon of the cultivators of the 
soil in this Province, in Oudh, md m the Puniab. Education, the 
health of the people, the condition of the public *yi\iic, the state 
•d the Imperial Defence*., the ohiIiiim.m-.ii to those* d- fim.es 
ma<ie hvthe Indian States, the eUca-iun n| cur Railwav svstem— 
all received their ihaie of attention. I . 1 -. not think it will be gain- 
said that the* e and the other grave problems which confronted him 
were dealt with patiemlv, t oiii,ipu>uL\, and | min joirlv . Nor, when 
the history of Lord Duflerin’s adminc-ti at ion conn s to be wiittui, will 
it be 1 egatded as i he least of hi achn v . me nrs that he throughout con- 
ducted the afftirs of this country in such a tiiann. r as to create and 
to maintain a kindly f< i l*ig and mutual confidence between all 
classes and sections of^enur Indian community . One of the most 
uninistakcable proofs that the verdict ol hi-, c .»ntempoiat ies in India 
was a luvoi.it le one i* to be found in the fact that, us soon a, his j 
intended cbq artue l cutm* known, a movement t<> erect tin. statue j 
was set on b* »t. L wa*. ‘uppotred by all classes ..f the community ’ 
without disrinrtio’i of r.n .clam, or creed. 

Lord Dufies in is still s rving hi*, countiv, ami will, f hope, conti- 
n »i cr to seive jr for m.iuv v-urs to come All his old iiiends inu.t 
have seen with pleat ure that he has within the lust few weeks had 
bestowed upon him the otlice o! Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports— - 
an office which, ab hough purely honorary, confers upon the person 
who holds it the distinction of succeeding to a long roll of the most 
distinguished names in the modern history of Great Britain. 

It would be hard, indeed, among his many brilliant qualities, to 
designate those to which his success has been specially due. It may 
perhaps be said that the most conspicuous of these have been his 
extraordinary perception of human nature, his unerring tact, and his 
power of conciliating opposition. N<>r must vve forget rhar rare gift 
of appropariatc expression iu speech and in writing which, ir has 
often been said, came to him* as a birthright, lutj which, as an 
assiduous student of arts and letters, he constantly cultivated and 
improved — a gift which invariably stood him in good stead, what- 


ever the nationality or the character oK his audience, ami winch 
enabled him with equal ease and happiness, and with the previse 
amount of erudition, humour, and sound sense which the (-w.ikMii 
happened to require, t«» describe his own adventures »n High Lati 
tudes, to take his p.ut in the hot enoumui of political debate, t«> 
lay rub Mores of wit and wisdom before academic tl audience, or 
to give voice to rhe {-dings of a sottow -mik U n nation shat mg its 
Sovet eign’s giief lor an irreparable loss. * 

l*o the list which 1 have ju*t given inighr p-ihaps be added one 
other q 11 ah tv po. *-e sed, 1 b_ bev e, in the same di gw e bv in* other 
public man of out da\. HL emplov p.ient in tiie vat^uu offices of 
wiiteh I have just spoken ha*., to a gieat c\tetu, cut him off (tout 
the iKiiicu 1 1 and mote pmelv domestic politics oi our own countiv, 
and has compelled lmn to loc-k at tiie affairs of the Empire Itom a 
tiulv Impel ial standpoint, ami to include within his pm view a 
hon/on far wider rhan that of the av v rage politicians of our dav. 
It is no doubt to f h it that ate due tho*<* qualiii.s of higher and 
bioadcr state .niatiship v\ hie h arc disc ct nibh* in almost evetvthiug 
that lu lias ..aid and written. 'Thar L why Ins reputation will go 
d-'ivn to posuiity as that of a statesman, lather than .1 politician, a^ 
that of uik' who, in an .u;i* ul pattv rivalnes andscetion.il cleavage, 
was able to k_.*i> sfra-llastlv b'-foic In.-, eves the larg *r interests of 
that great Knipiic, the dignity and leputation of which he has 
ujdield in so mauv part.*, of the globe. 

The statue, which I will now unveil, is rhe work of Sii Edgar 
Boehm, an .mist who*c recent decease temoved one of the foiimo*-t 
sculptors of our g*. nei.it nm. 1 have no doubt that the w-itk will 
be worthy both uf rh-* gu.it artist who has produced it, and ol the 
man whom it uptesents. ( \pplause.) 


ST. AXDUKW’S DINNER. 


Tub TOYS'! 


ini' Via roy am» tin- Lyno wt- nvr in.” 

On rising to [nopo.se this toast Mr. Maekay, the Chairman, was 
greeted with a hearty outburst of applause. He said Your Excel- 
lency and Gentlemen,— I vvelve mornhs ago a teeeptton was given 
hei e to the toast of the health ol the \ teeroy, which, I am sutc, would 
have gratified Ills E.xc 1 1 1 - * 1 1 c v hail he been pieseut to witness it, and 
to-night when I. old Lansdownc has conietred on us the great honor 
of being our guest, 1 venture to predict that the chat in which he 
sheds atomic! him win rev er he goes, will alone be sufficient to en- 
sure the toast of his lie ale h bung received with the warmest en- 
thusiasm (Loud cheers). The year now drawing to a close has been 
more or less eventful in the annals of Indian historv, .a year of epi- 
sodes which, though compuraiiv * * 1 v insignificant in themselves, have 
served to remind u» of what some people would tty to make us 
forger, namely, that in India, unfortunately, we still live, so to 
speak, on a magazine win. h requites to be constantly guarded 
(Hear, hear). A few month, aim every one was startled by rummirs 
which came ftom a Mibotdmate Mate on the far off north-ca^t 
frontier, and all tin* men ivuc shocked to hear, after dav s of 
suspense, that Her Majesty had lo*t s.vctal of her olliccts by* the 
foulest treachery. A short time later the country was again 
agitated by a sines ol religious thus, accompanied bv tnbg.n-bd 
newspaper attacks upon Kngli him n ami the Bnti.h Raj, attack, 
which had to L-e, aid which hoc been, *np|ic>cd (C !»c . ri ). 
Gcriiboncii, 111 the -lav t.-div .1 !inlnMi.iti..’i ..1 rfn Gov. mini nt 
of India, tin Yu r->\ iin.t jIw.iw lnv< In-, hands mot. than lull, 
but w hen, in a-ldin-.n I-. th« nidn, an < it - s and 11 * pon li tin n , .>1 
his high ollu e. In ish.iri-'-ia lie. Is xi l il. in \ must ha \ * l...n 
within the pa -l Ht month., hi. position i.. apt to mil.' us thud » I 
the words “tincsev li. . the head thu w < n. a . row it.” A slu-n Lin 
aro in speaking of c ertani e\ cuts then un-b r di - us i-n, tin Sm - t .0 
of State lot India, in Ins pLu -• m t L . * House of f.ojt!, -.j'ld *‘ | 
gladly take this o| poirunitv <*1 i.-..'iing iny humble [..stimonv 1 > the 
zeal and cflici m v vvtiii which L.nd Lansdownc ha, di.- hare. 1 lie 
high duties (Che > ■). 1 1 e has m.nut.ime 1 untaini*h'J the- h-iri 

of the Bull h rime, Iu ha* added the sfiemoli -y| the d- fuu 1 
ol t he empiic. In hi, don- much to mij iint tin ... ial and moral 
condition ul ;b v at urn , r.n < s cninmitr. d to In , ' ,n , and In* p, de 
•wiving jf tin* unabah d 1 ..1,1'id' n< < <»| his S-»v t ic n< n, of E.iilminni, 
and ol h is touimv” (( Irci-). ( ». nt It iw n, I thill- tin, would 
In* a fining «cu,i.,a t--a.ntc L-.r-l Lam^v.n. (I1.1t th'... uoi.l., 
spok'*n in E'lgl.'nd, wm.. but an 1 « ho ot tin f . ^ 1 . 1 1 g . which 
Idle 1 the lieatt of ev-ty lo V)1 ! subg ct in India (L*'ud a| } Li u . 
Placed high above liis f c I'n-w - m '*n, with In*, every act and evaiv line 
of liis poluv subjected to c ritic t* m, not alwavs j'cnct**us, inn uticn 
unfair, because han\l on inij.rfect information, the ruler of a ton 
quered race, rhe Viceroy of India fnftn tin [>ersonal nature of ins 
(ioveinmcnr has a gieat'r individual burdru to bear than an\ other 
man in tin* einpiie. It cannot, thenjorc, but be gratilving to 
His Excellency to know that in ail the anxieties which haver, 
ecu tl y beset him, his singlc-tnind # ed chivalrous action, <uul l.i> 
courageous policy have had both the approval of the Sovereign and 
the approbation of his ft ilow -country men (CliX^r,). It is a .fiunc 
of unqualified satisfaction to ev cry one to learn that the rumours 
which were cut rent a year ago regarding Lm<^ Lansdovvne’s cfmrem 
plated resignation, have p.’ovcd to bv, incoircct (Heat, h..u), and 
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that his health is now suah as to lead him to believe that he will 
be able to complete the term of his Viceroyalty (Cheers). 
Gentlemen, 1 will ask you to join me in expressing the fervent 
hope that His Excellency’s anticipations may be fully realised 
(Loud and prolonged cheering). 

Gentlemen, the land # w«: live in is by no means a bad sort of 
place, but it cannot be denied that in some respects it is capable 
of improvement, and when I make this remark, I have before me 
chiefly our own city of Calcutta (Laughter). I have not the honor 
to be a member of the Municipal Corporation of Calcutta (groan*), 
but I am v^cll aware the duties of that body are both respon- 
sible and laborious, and 1 do not forget that those who devote 
their time to municipal affairs have, as a rule, but a thankless 
task. The Municipal Corporation of Calcutta, its Chairman 
and Executive Officers, past and present, are entitled to every 
crcdil for all they have done for the city (cheers), bur, gentle- 
men, I don’t think I shall be going too far when 1 say that there 
still remains a deal to do (Hear, hear). Eor instance, we require 
to have those hot-beds of disease, those places otherwise known as 
liurta'iy remorselessly swept away from the European quarter of Cal- 
cutta (cheers), and cost what it may, we should refuse to rest 
content till this end has been accomplished. Let the Iwtet lands be 
bought up and cleared and turned into public gardens or leased out 
as building sites, and let the quarter benefited be taxed as necessary 
to meet the outlay (cheers). Then, gentlemen, now that the 
Municipality has embraced the suburns, let the sububan portion of 
the city, while it is still lying waste or covered with inexpensive 
buildings, f>c mapped out on an intelligent and definite plan, which 
will provide broad air-circulating streets and roads instead of foul 
lanes and narrow pestilential gullies in which old Calcutta abounds 
(Hear, hear). And while admitting that Calcutta with all its draw- 
backs is nor a bail plate to live in, ir E also a good place to get 
away from (laughter), especially to that beautiful sanitarium, with 
an almost English climate, which nature has provided on the 
slopes of the Himalaya. And Darjeeling will be a still better place 
m go to when the Railway journey occupies eighteen instead of 
four and twenty hours, an improvement which will doubtless be 
effected at no distant date by our enterprising Railway magnates 
(Cheers). Then when you reach Darjeeling you arc at the gate 
of' that beautiful ami almost unknown land of Sikkiin, a country 
probably unsurpassed foi its charming scenery and its delightful 
climate, a country u Inch, thanks to the enlightened policy of our 
Political Agent, is rapidly being opened out and made accessible to 
all. Theic, in a day’s march, you may revel in smiling landscapes, 
in rugg-d m mnfain gorges or among pine clad hills, whuh will recall 
your childhood’s days. Von may find yourselves camped for the 
night on the summit of a mountain three times as high as Ren 
Nevis, with the thermometer marking fifteen degrees of Trust, 
on the shores of a lake which will remind you of Loch Marec, or 
141 some .shcltcicd valley, by the side of a char and rapid mountain 
stream, the water of which may be safely drunk,— when mingled 
witlj Glcnlivet (Cheers and laughter). Gentlemen, you must 
all have been greatly impressed with the remarkable disclosures of 
the recently tak'Mi ijidian census. Ten years ago the population of 
this country stood at the modest figure cf 254 millions, while to-dav 
it stands 2S6, the increase in the interval having been equal to 
nearly the whole* population of the Bi ittsh Isles. The population 
problem now staring us 111 the face is a most serious one for India, 
and its contemplation cannot but force t very one to realize, not 
only that it is necessary to leave no stone unturned likely to deve- 
lope the counrty’s Resources, but that it is also essential to avoid the 
premature intioduciion of laws calculated to retard the progress of 
industries which, if carefully fostered, will provide a means of exist- 
ence dor numbers of our over-increasing millions. Gentlemen, 
vvliat India wants for many a day vet to come, is proper ami en- 
lightened encouragement ftom the Government for all branches 
of its commerce (cheers),- encouragement which will bring more 
Scotchmen to the front (Iaughur) and will attract more of that 
entrerprize and energy which spring to life on the mountain sides, 
tin the bree/.v moors, in the lov dy \allev\ and along the shores 
oi our native land, -—qualities which have done so much in the past, 
qualities which will do much in the future for the land vve live 
in (Applause). 

Gontlcmey, it is fortunate for the proposer of this toast that his 
duty fills oivfhc 30th of November, and nor on the 30th June, for I 
am afraid few of you who spent last June in Calcutta would have 
been much disposed at the end of the month to drink to the land we 
live in (laughter). The long Wv.iry hot weather day, the stilling hot 
weather night, when sleep •depends on the punkah-wallah, those 
sev'-ie spells which so frequently come between April and October, 
all iiuline to make us sometimes doubt whether life in India is 
reall) worth the living, and lead Uo to register mental vows to quit 
the coumty at the first favorable opportunity,— -wh’u h vows, how- 
ever, somehow seldom seem to be fulfilled. Gentlemen, we 
frequently hear Imiiu spoken of a land of regrets, but I think it 
might, with equal reason, be described as a land of resolutions, for 
there are probably more resolutions made and broken in India than 
jn any other country in the f world (Laughter). And speaking of 


resolutions reminds me of that interesting state paper which was 
recently given to the world on the subject of our old friend, the 
income-tax (Loud laughter). Gentlemen, I have heard a good 
deal of indignation expressed in regard to that resolution, espe- 
cially about two of its paragraphs, and I have heard a good deal 
of speculation advanced as to which of the doctors in Calcutta 
had made his six thousand rupees per month, which of the barris- 
ters, which of the brokers, and which of the dress-makers had made 
those lakhs of rupees (Laughter.) But while we all have our 
conjectures to be duly acted upon when there is a sub- 
scription 9 in hand I doubt very much if the figures to which 
attention was drawn really divulged, against his will, the income 
of a single individual, and as regards the bogus books which are 
said to have been started for the benefit of the income-tax Collector, 
the possibility that such a state of matters may exist only goes to 
show how uterly unsuited is an Income-tax to the circumstances 
of a country such as India (Hear, hear). But, gentlemen, while 
I am disposed to the opinion that the wrath raising paragraphs did 
little, if any, practical damage, 1 think there can be no question 
that there is much in the resolution which ought to do a great deal 
of good, much that ought to tend to convince those responsible 
for the finances of this country, that there is nothing so ill-adapted 
lor revenue-raising purposes in India as a dicect tax upon income. 
(Applause). We have it laid down now in clear and definite 
terms on the high authority of Mis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal that “nothing but financial necessity can justify the 
retention of a tax which can only be based on a series of more or 
less accurate guesses,” and as a first step towards lessening its evils, 
His Honor has suggested that two-thirds of those who at present 
pay the tax should be exempted. Gentlemen, His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor will place us under a lasting obliga- 
tion if he succeeds in prevailing upon the Government of India 
to adopt his suggestion, because when that financial necessity, 
of which Sir Charles Elliott speaks, has passed away, one step 
further must be taken, and that step will be to abolish the tax 
entirely (Loud Cheers). Gentlemen, this is neither the time nor 
the plate to ask Lord Lansdownc to listen to our grievances, but 1 
think 1 might venture to say that vve hope before 1 1 is Excellency 
gives up the reins of office, he may have so lar succeeded in com- 
pleting the country’s defence that he will feel justified in abandon- 
ing the special revenue, which was established to pay for them,— 
narnelv, the direct tax upon income. (Loud applause). 

Gentlemen, when bv your favor, I had the honor and opportunity 
of addressing you a year ago, I rook occasion in speaking of certain 
legislation then proposed, to refer to the grave danger which seemed 
to threaten us of Indian interests being sacrificed on the altar ot 
party politics in England, and a few months latir we were faced 
by the astounding announcement that the British House of Com- 
mons had adopted a resolution in regard to opium, which, if brought: 
into operation, would mean nothing short of bankruptcy for India. 
It has been well said, if India is ever lost to the British Crown, it 
will surely be in consequence of the ignorant interference of the 
English Parliament. I have seen it stated that a despatch has 
recently gone from the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State in reply to the resolution about the opium trade. Gentlemen, 

I sincerely hope the despatch has pointed out, if even only in 
official language polite, that it would be well if the people at home, 
before attempting to meddle with Indian morals, would abandon 
the insignificant annual income of twenty millions, which they at 
present derive from their own treasured traffic in drink. (Applause). 
And now, gentlemen, in asking you to drink to the Land we live 
in, I will beg of you to forget for a little those trifling inconve- 
niences of which we sometimes complain. I will ask you to forget 
about its withering hear, its noxious smells and all its minor worries. 
I will ask you to forget that life in India is more or less of an 
exile involving for the most of us a goocf deal of painful separation. 
I will ask you to forget, il you can, that the rupee is now worth 
little more than a shilling (cries of Oh !) that those who started 
life with you and remained at home have done just as well as you, 
an J 1 will even ask you to forget for a moment the wicked annual 
exodus to the hills, and that you continue to be oppressed by that 
dreadful tax upon income. And then, gentlemen, I will ask you 
to remember India’s delightful cold weather, its unequalled sport, 
its boundless hospitality, and its magnificent thirrsts, (laughter), 
which, in the old country, money can never buy. I will ask you 
to remember the nine or ten months of cheerful sunshine which 
you enjoy every year, and to compare them with the same period 
of murky gloom which has to be borne in thcjland of your birth. 
And I will ask you to bear in mind the many good friends you 
have made in this country and the fairly good time you have had 
on the whole ; and, gentlemen, I feel certain when the day 
at last dawns for you to bid adieu to India, you will do so with 
deep regret, and when in years to come you are settled at home, 
you will look back with nothing but pleasure to your Indian life, 
and you will never fail to keep a cosy corner in your heart for 
the Land we dive in. Gentlemen? I ask you to fill" your glasses and 
to join me in drinking to the Viceroy and the Land we live in with 
Highland honours (Loud and prolonged cheering). 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


BEECH AM’S PILLS 

A RE universally acl- 

muted to be wot tit 

A GUINEA A BOX 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, such 
as Wind and Pain m 
the Stomach, Sick 
1 1 cad ae he, Giddiness, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
and I.) row smpss, Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Breath, 
Costivenpss, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all 
Nervous and Trembling Sensations, Ac. 
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DEECHAM’S PILLS 

I) 

nEECHAM S PILLS 
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Sot.e Ar.FN rs 1 or India . 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO. 

Wholesale Depot, Clive street, 

CALCUTTA ; 


The Jit \t dose will 
give telief in twenty 
minutes, This is no fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in countless cases. 

Evety sutfeter is 
earnestly requested to 
tty one Box of these 
Pills, and they u ill be 
acknowledged to be 
WORTH AG U 1 NEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills are 
invaluable. No female 
s h o u 1 d lie without 
them. Theie is not a 
medicine to be found 
to equal them for re- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion or ii regularity of 
the system. If taken 
according to the di- 
rections given willr 
each box they will 
soon restore females 
of all ages to sound 
a n d robust health. 
Tins has been proved 
b y thousands w h o 
have tried them, and 
found t h e heiielns 
which aie ensmed by 
their use. 

For a We.ik Sto- 
mach, Impaired Di- 
gestion, ,iml all Disot- 
dei s of llie Liv m , they 
,*u t like magit , ami a 
f e w dost .s will i) e 
found to wm k won- 
uei s on the mo -1 nn- 
poi taut 01 g.ms 111 the 
li 11 m a n M i< him*. 
They strengthen the 
w hole mu-' 111 n s \ 1 - 
lein, restore the long 
lost cmuplc \ion, in mg 
back the keen edge of 
appetite, ami arouse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
wlyde physic il «-nei gy 
of the human frame. 
These are fact s testified 
to continually by mem- 
bcusof all claries of 
si if lety, and one of the 
best guai ailtees to file 
N er vims and 1 )ehilrt (- 

tni u. BEECHAMs 
PILLS hove the 
I. urged Soh of any 
Patent Mednme in 
the Wot Id 


N OTICE.— Messrs. Naylor Son Grimes 

& Co. will forward, on receipt of letter, 
sample boxes of the Pills at the following j 
rates sp/ 2 d. si ze 8 annas per box. lr i )%d. size 
12 annas per box. 2.v <jd< mzp 2 Rupees per 
box. These rates do not mcllide the cost of 
postage, which will be added to the amount. 

Chemists and Storekeepers can obtain 
wholesale rates on application. 


MOT ICE. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

The Commissioners o*f Calcutta will repay 
the Municipal six per cent Loan of rS/i on the 
1st Januaiy 1892, the date when the Loan falls 
due. Debenture-holders are requested to sur- 
render »therr Debentures at the Municipal ■ 
Olfice on or before the 31st December 18.31. 
Interest on the above Loan will be paid up to 
)tst December 1891, and will cease after 
that date. 

John Cow if, 

Secy, to the Corporation. 

22nd October, [891. 

CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA. 

PURE GHEE. 

PURE MUSTARD OIL 

These articles aie to be had in peifect purity 
at the Municipal M nket. 

Any vendor who sells either adulterated Ghee 
or Mustard Oil will be prosecuted and ousted 
from the M.ukcl. 

W. N. JONES, 

Super in ten dent, 
Municipal Market. 

December, 8, 1891. 

FOR SALE 

Price Two annas, Postage one anna, 

SPEECHES 

ON ’1 IT K 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

delivered by 

Sir A. Scoble, introducing the Bill in Council, 

11 . E. the Viceroy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoble, on the passing of the Bill on 
19th March, 

The Raja of Bhinga, 

The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Krishnaji Laksh- 
in an Nulk.ir, C.l.K, 

The Hon’hle P. P- Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
11 . E. the Viceroy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Department to 
Lot al Governments 

on the Administration of the A'U. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Peis and ft ay yet, 

1, Utkoor Dutt’s Lane, Wellington Street, 
Calcutta. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT HILL. 

milK following publications by the Calcutta 
I- Committee 1 ti support of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill maybe had from the Secretaries of the 
Committee at their office, No 12, Wellington 
Square, at No. 1, Uikoot Dutt's Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Bazar Street. 

1. On the Legislation of the Ri-diis and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Memoiial to the Viceroy. Half 

anna. 

} The Bengali translation of the Memo* 
nal. Half anna. 

4. The Omloo translation of the Memorial. ( 
Half anna. 

5. The Garbhadhan Ty avast a by Pandit 
Kamnath Taikaratua (of Santipore), author of 
Vasudcb Bijyu (a Sanskiit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, One 
anna. 

6. Ab-tract of the Vyavada in English 
with'notcb by Nyalankar Nilmani Mwokerjee, 
M.A., H.L., Piofessor of Sanskiit, Presidency 
College, and a piefuce by the President of the 
Committee. Half anna. 


THE EL\SIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “ lim iTEi 

( Incorporated under Act KI of 1SS2.) 


OBJECTS. — Tile* main objects of the Com- 
pany aie v i) the eie< lion and establishment 
of a Theatre in the he.nl of the town, and in 
the best modem stsle of omifou, elegance, 
completeness and finish ; (-’Mb'* advancement 
of the Drama, and all the Fine Aits connected 
with it, and the em mu ngemiLt of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and correct 
pi eseutalmu of the choicest woiksof the age 
or day ;( f) the elevation of the Stage into an 
honourable calling by the elimination fiom it 
of all that is low and degraded, 01, m any way, 
objectionable ; and (g'l the punting, publication 
and issue of plays, pimpblets, leaflets, journals 
and magazines, likely to fmthei the mteiests of 
i he Company in anv regard, and, generally, the 
sale of all books and stationeiy, «N:c\ 

CAPITAL.- Rs. 3,00,000, divided into 3,00 
000 shares of Re. 1 each. 

DIVIDEND.— From the very nature of the 
case we cannot enter into any lengthy and 
detailed account hem of our piobablo income 
and expendituie in the fulme, luit we can un- 
hesitatingly promise out subscnbeis as high an 
aveiage dividend as any paid hy any other 
Joint-Stork Company, Limited, in Calcutta. 

I NTKBES F. — Puichasei s of shaiei in our 
Company, paying foi them in full on or befoie 
the fiist r)f Man h next, shall he entitled to 
teceive mteiest on the amount of their shares 
until the Theatre is in exact wmkmg order. 
The mtci et»t will run from the date of bill h 
pm chase. 

BONUS.— They shall also get bonus in the 
shape of certain fiee tickets of admission to 
the Theatie (particulars about which will, here- 
after, be supplied on application) Of course, 
attention will be paid to the claims of priority 
in pm chase and payment. 

DIRECTORS. -Dr. Sambhu Chtmder 
Mookei|ee (Chau man), Principal Kiishnakamal 
Bhattachaiyya, Bahu Haialal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu School), Kumar Nityanand.i 
Smgha, Bahu Nilambur Mookei)ee, M.A., ILL., 
late of Cashmcic, and four otheis. 

BANKERS.— The New Ouental Bank Cor- 
poiation, Ld. 

GENERAL SECRETARY.— Babn Kedar 

Nath Bose, M. A. 

REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COM- 
PANY. -no, College Sheet, Calcutta. 


Full details in the |hoq>crtus, which con 
lams let leis of sympathy and support fioiu 
tin* most eminent peisoiiagrs m the land. 1 he 
followin', among otheis, an* mu puncipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Mahai . ij .1 Jmmdio M«»huu T ejoie, 

,, N .11 emli a K 1 islin t, , 

„ Dmga< haian # L aw, 

Sir Ivinco Uhaiiib 1 Mitia, 

J ustn e Uhi ud 1 a M .id hub ( /lmsh, 

„ ( '>m ml. is B.ureiji, 

Hon’ble I '1 Rashbehan Ghosh, 

Babu I B in Cliandi a P.aneijee, Sdnor Gn- 
Vdumeni Plradei, High ( ouil, 

R iv Jagad.manda M'»nkd|**«* Baharlui, 

Babu Lu.indi a N ath Bom -,'1 \ 

„ IV.it u>a Lh.mdt.i lfii"s|i 1, 

Krbmdia Nath Pagoie, E 9, 

B vbu Kuiij 1 B'*h hi Malld:, of I’osia, 

Babu Uliaudi L d Sin *h t, late Piesident, 
Nalional Cliamnd of (.omniene, P. inkd, 
Kay Yotmdia Naih Uhaudhm 1, of the Muu'-lu 
family , Taki, M \ ^ ! . % 

Dr. Tr ad ok v a Nath M it r.i % . Pleader, limit 
Comt, Chairman, Smamptii Muuu ipalu y, 

| Babu Uhandi I )a- < dio-.h, M \ , 1: 1. . 

Officiating Sub-Divisional Olficer, Sunimpiir, 
Balm Jadu Lai Malld;, of Pathiu righata, 
/diunclar, * 

Kumar Radhaprnsnd Ray, of Pnst.i, 

Dr. Nil Ratan Saikar, f M A., M l), cV.), 

Ray Bankmi Ctrandi 1 Chatteiji Bahadui, 
Babu Akkaya Chandra Saikar, Poet and 
Publicist,* 

Babu Ramanath Ghos\, of Pathuriagbata 

NOTICE. 

Wanted a Cashiel feu the above Company. 
Security Kb. 1 2,500. 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld 

All our J l r at dies Guaranteed for 2 years 

PRICE RS. 6-8. 



A «;tiong accurate Keyless open-face YVatch 
in uii kel silver case. 

Runs 30 Homs with one winding, short wind, 
Regulated to a minute a month. Hold hands 
and figures, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set fnun outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compart escapement. Can he reunited by any 
watch-maker for a trifle. Is a thoroughly re- 
liable Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 
spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wiist Watch. Price... 8 8 

Do. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jee idled Chronometer balance to 
prevent variation m extremes of tem- 


peiatme. Price ... ... 13 0 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... t 4 

I mita' n»n, Guinea Gold do. ... ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 o 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give our gi cutest attention to eveiv kind 
of orpins, st-mv.' settings*, Waltham and Water - 
Imiy 1 1 1 < hiding, as we always employ a stuff of 
the most skilful vv oik men for our jobbing dept, 
our < fi.ii ges aie ba^cd upon the veiy lowest 


“IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.’’ 

All who suffer find sure relief from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, FACEACHE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Aie you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tm lures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try thn, Wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians m the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity width 110 similar pie- 
paraiiou has ever before attained. 

Sold in Bottle* at 1 Re. ear It. 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding , nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial y jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spring, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wai ranted to stand rough- 
est use. Oiheis sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Gooniah of District MfinsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says : — “ A watch maker valued it 
at Rs. 25 ” Mr. Ii. V. Chetty from Anantapur 
says “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
puce was Rs. 25." Mr. Mmmg H. Myall of 
Marine Workshop from Mandalay says 
“ Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of thier and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pretty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shut Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Eai rings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pms, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair* Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles and Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds. Spphircs, Rubies, Em- 
etalds, &c., at Re. 1-8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— “A 
German valued the diamond ring at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 >ears. 

VVESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. r 

Congress Sketches: A Review 

OF THE 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

A 1‘ THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Rei r &r* Ray yet 

With a portrait of Mr. Gcoige Yule, President 
Sold by the publisher G. P. Vaima, and 
at the office of the Ad~aocate y at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis \ Ray yet ” 
for (8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

( PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


c alculatiori:.. 

" P. K. MOITRA, 

uate Manager, W.itnluny Watch Depot., 
37, Musjulb.iri-street, Calcutta. 
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Obtainable of all lespect.rble chcmiotb 
tin ougliout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith Stanistrcct & Co., 
R. Scott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS 

In the various shapes of 

Liquid, Powder, Soap and Ointment 

are invaluable m the Indian < lunate 

They arc perfectly harmless, non-poisonous, 
and nwn-nritant. 

They have proved efficacious in skin 
diseases. They cure wounds and libers. Even 
Lepers have found them valuable. 

To the l ii h and the poor, the healthy and 
the sick, they aie alike welcome. 

They destroy the virus or contagion of small- 
pox, measles tvpluis and typhoid fcveis. 

They cleanse your homes and clothes and 
purify the air. They keep your body clean, teeth 
strong and skin pure. Your bed free from 
bugs, your drains inodoious, and closets free 
from bad smells. 

They may be used with safety and with 
happy results in the sick-room, kitchen, and 
every other part of a house. 

Agents:- DYCK, NICOL & CO./ 

3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


Printed and published for the Proprietor every Saturday by Mutty 


Review of Politic* , Literature , and Society . 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Yearly ... in. advance ... Rs. 12 

Half yearly ... ... „ 7 

(Ju.irteny ... .. ... ,, 4 

Monthly ... ... Re* 1*8 

Single or sample Coon,, ... o-8 

RATES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

Aavertisememv th^etouunns to tne page and 
102 lines to the column aie charged ny tne 
space taken up, at tne rate or 4 annas a line 
each insertion. Tiu* lowest charge for any ao 
vertisement is Ks. 2, except Domestic Occur- 
rences, the lowest charge for which is Rs. 3. 
Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional cnarge for inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance of 5 ° P er cent - 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
rnarged at the rate of 4 annas a month or 
Rs. 3 * a y e * r 

Business Communications (post paid) to 
be directed 10 “Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and books and pamphlets 
(carriage paid) to “ The Editor *’ of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.” 

Office : /, Vckoor DutPs Lane y Wellington 
Street , Calcutta . 

,• Ull GhOSE, at THE BEE PRESS, No. /, Uckoor Dutts Lane, Calcutta . 


DROIT ET AVANT. 



CONTEMPORARY POETRY. 

TWO SONNETS OF CARLO MARIA MAGGI. 

TRANSLATED UY JAMES GLASS* OR D. 

I. 

M USINGS, 

This sweet and silent clime already throws 
New spring into my soul ; the fanning air, 

I he brook, the shade, my weaiy thought repair, 
And feast the sense, and give the mind repose. 

Its wonted fears the heart no longer knows ; 

And pure delights again their blossom bear : 

Now the mind reigns, and, freed fiom other care, 
God’s law contemplates, at his goodness glows. 

Thus peace and joy in healthful seats renew 
The golden age once more, not loath to fly 
The city haunts, and bid the court adieu. 

How streams the radiance of an open sky ! 

What charm has nature in her simple hue ! 

The soul what grandeur in her liberty ! 

II. 

STEM’. 

Oh thou, the birth of Silence and of Night, 

Father of fleet and lovely forms that fade, 

Soft Sleep ! upon whose noiseless chariot stayed, 
<Love bears the spirit oft to realms of light — 

Now, in the lap of shadowy visions bright 
When every heart but mine is gently laid, 

Oh, leave awhile thy grots replete with shade, 

Hoik as my thought, and haunts of sad delight. 

Hither, oh come, with fond oblivion sweet, 

And tianquil flrows on which I love to rest, 
Shedding thy balm into this troubled mind ; 

That if no more I can expect to find 

In thee the dienm of bliss, I may at least 
Heboid death’s image, whom I fain would meet. 

LOVE’S TREASON. 

It was the old knight’s only child 
Went forth upon the twilight wild : 

The silent sky was purple grey 
With one pale light of yellow day, 

That hung upon the western track, 

And marked the level distance black. 

And there they met ; a minstrel he, 

The landless soIdier's,daughter she. 


The clouds hung heavy o’er the hill, 

The broad, baie waste was dark and still, 

Hut love in either heart was blight, 

And so they stood beneath the night. 

And o’er the breezy wold they strayed, 

And thiough the woods he led the maid ; 

And his the mighty gift of song 
That lent Us magic to Ins tongue ; 

And love, and love, was still the theme 
Tlut lulled then hearts in happy dieam. 

Heyond the margin of the wood, 

In stately pi i tie a castle stood : 

And as they gazed, all lustrous blight, 

As joy bursts in on sot row’s night, 

The gracious moon pouted down hei sheen, 

A silver sliowei o’er the scene. 

And then he clasped the maiden’s hand, 

And looked upon the spreading land, 

And said, No minstrel poor was he, 

Hut noble eail, of high degree, 

And hailed her I ad le mistiess there 
Of castle proud and loiest fan. 

Hut with a wonder strange she heaid, 

In breathless hush, her lovci’s word) 

And m Iter face a wild dismay ; 

Ami then she drew her hand away, 

And calmer grew her brow and eye, 

That told a settled puipose high. 

She saul • “ Love is a thing of light , * 

Nor brooks the shade of falsehood’s night ; 

And love must shrink, and fade, and faint, 

Within the circle of its taint ; 

Forever and forever die, 

Whose life is nounshed by a lie ! ” 

And then she drew her mantle round, 

And turned her to the forest bound ; 

Transfixed all in stark despair, 
lie stood and gazed upon her there, 

Until beneath t he wings of night ‘x 
She passed forever from his sight. 

Holloways Ointment and Pills.— For the cure of burns, scalds 
wounds and ulcers, this j.ntly celebrated Ointment stands unrivalled* 
Its balsamic virtues, immediately on application, lull the pain and smart’ 
ing, protect the exposed nerves from th<? air, give to the vessels the 
vigour necessary to heal the sore, and confer on the blood a purity 
which permits it only to lay down healthy flesh in place of that des- 
troyed. Holloway’s Fills, simultaneously ’taken, must ass j st t t, c 0 inE 
merit’s purifying and soothing power. Together these medicines act 
like a charm ; no invalid, after a fuirtr*il, has found them fail to relieve 
his pain, or completely cure his disease. The ^combined action of 
the Ointment and Pills, in all disorders, is too irresistible to be with- 
stood. 


Subscribers in the country are requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
medium, particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department . No other receipt will be 
given , any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion . * 
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News and. Our Comments. 

The University***)/ Calcutta have decided that from 1894, in the Arts 
Examination, the Sanskrit papers must be answered in the Devanagari 
character. • * 

* #% 

I.A^r yeai, the M. A.’s and holders of corresponding degrees in the 
other b acuities of the Calcutta University were allowed the liberty of 
electing two M their number to be Fellows. The same privilege 
has been granted again this year by the Governor-General in Council. 
The election comes off on the 1st January— a public holiday. Theie 
are nineteen candidates, and active canvassing is going on. The 
selection, last time, although accepted by the Viceroy, is now admitted 
by the best friends of the elected to be far from satisfactory. The 
best were keut nut and such as could best move about won the 
largest numbers of votes. It is to be hoped, better judgment will 
prevail this time. 

• 

• • 

I ifF, Rajkumar Jubilee High English School at Noakhali has been 
i* 1 1 nek off the list of schools recognised as qualified to send up candi- 
dates for the Entrance examination. The school was found guilty of 
admitting a student, Anwar. Ali, under the name of Anwaruddin, to 
its fust class without a transfer certificate, and without a letter of 
application from his guardian, and thereby of wilfully tiansgrcssing 
one of the Tiansfer Rules for High Schools. 


FOURTEEN Schools having passed not more than 20 percent, of the 
candidates sent up to the Entrance examination for the last three 
yeais, the Syndicate of the Calcutta University have warned them 
that if they fail to show better lesuit at the next examination they 
will be disqualified. 

Two of these are free institutions and one of them is constantly 
before the public as having obtained donations from such and such 
persons. 

Mr. A. Smith has made over charge to Mr C. C. Stevens as junior 
Member of the Hoard of Rvcruie, and Mr. C. W. Bolton has been con- 
firmed as Senior Secretary to the Boaid, vice Mr. C. E. Butklaml, 
whom he had been officiating. 

• • 

A£ Commissioner of the Piesidency Division, Mr. f. Beanies has begun 
as a mild lamb. In his present capacity, he is displaying nothing of 
that 1 temper against the Baboo which ho had arqniied after his 
removal from the Board of Revenue. 

• 

• • 

Baboo Ram Charan Bose, Deputy-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector, 
24-Pergunnahs, has obtained his peace. Fie has at last been granted 
furlough for six months for which he had applied some months ago. 
He is not expected to join the service again. This will be the thiid 
letirement of old and experienced Native Deputy Magistrates sinte 
the advent of Mr. Baker. Baboo Bankim Chinnier Chatterjee left in 
disgust, Baboo Hem Chunder Ker followed him and now Baboo Ram 
Charan is about to take the same course. 

• 

• + 

Lieutenant- Colonel J. E. Sandeinan has been appointed Supeiintend- 
ent and Lieutenant R. T. Crichton Assistant Superintendent for 
carrying out the suivey in Orissa. 

Raja Baikuntha Nath De Bahadur, of Balasore, has offered to es- 
tablish a charitable dispensary, to he called the “ Elliott Charitable 
Dispensaiy”, at Soro, rfl the Jag.uuth road, in the district of Balasore. 
The Raja Balttdar is unwilling to take the full ciedit of this necessary 
tharity, but diaws in a local peimaiient fund to assist bun in the wmk 
He is ready to guarantee for ten years the payment of Rs. 300 a 
year or Rs. 25 a month, provided the local Pilgrims Lodging-house 
Fund contribute a corresponding amount. The Lieutenant Governor 

has accepted the offer and thanked the Raja for his “ liberality.” 

* 

* • 

Baboo Krishna Mohun Rudra* Sukar, of Irpala, in the Midnapore 
District, has earned j* re thanks ofjhe Local Government for “liber- 
ality and public spirit” He has deposited in the sub-treasury at 
Ghattal the sum of Rs^ 13,500, in order to endow a charitable dispen- 


sary which he proposes to establish in his native village of Irpaln. 
The conditions attached to the gift are that the institution be called 
after his deceased father, Ram Prosad, and that if at any future time 
Government finds it necessary to close the institution, he and his heirs 
shall have the right to withdraw the invested funds from the custody 
of Government. 

‘ 

A free and unrestricted charity— “ a most liberal donation a muni- 
ficent gift” — is that of Syed Mahomed Mahdi Hossain Khan of Patna. 
He gives Rs. 10,000, to form the nucleus of a fund for the establish- 
ment of h Fcfaule Medical Hospital in that city. 


A MEETING was held on Saturday last, in the L. M. S. Institution, 
B ho wan 1 pore, to elect delegates to the forthcoming Nagpore Con- 
gress. A Congress paper announced the meeting in its column of 
sporting news. 

*** 

The Hon’ble L. R. W. Forest has been re-elected Chairman of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

• • 

Dr. Gholab Shah, late of Cabul, has married at Liverpool, according 
to Mahomedan rites, the widow of the late Mr. Spencer Robinson, 
whose family embraced the faith of Islam some months ago. 

#*# 

COI.ONEL Olcott arrived at Colombo on November 30. He will pro- 
ceed to Madras in lime for the annual Convention of Theosophists. 

• * 

The Council Hall, Poona, has been placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mission to enquire into and report upon the working of the Deccan 
Agriculturists Relief Act. The Commission is expected to finish its 
labors befoie the end of March next. 

• 

• • 

Thi* re seems to he a general desire in Bombay to commemorate, in 
smrnj permanent form, the name of the late aeronaut Lieutenant 
Mansfield, whose unfortunate adventure and death last week has been 
alieady noticed. 

• • 

I r seems that the millennium has arrived at last. The recent mani- 
festations of coalition between Christian Missionaries and gentle- 
men professing the Hindoo faith, are inexplicable on any other 
hypothesis. The meeting held on 5th December, in the trail 
of the General Assembly’s Institution, for considering the shastric 
aspect of sea voyages by Hindus, was, no doubt, for a cause with 
which Chi istians of all shades of opinion— missionaries as well as 
lay men -might well sympathise. But as if a building dedicated to 
the set vice of Jesus Christ was the best place for the disnission of 
Vedic and S.mhita texts, a meeting was, on Saturday last, held 
again m the same hall, under the auspices of an institution bearing 
tin* name of a Hindu deity. Thtf chairman in this assembly was Dr. 
Gmudas B.metjee, and the speaker was Pandit Rajani Kant Gupta, 
l ire lecture was on the four Asratnas, or stages, in the ideal of life 
1 erom mended by our Rishi s. We may, at a future time, have to 
say something about the s ubject matter of the discouise. For the 
present, we have only to congratulate all concerned in the meeting 
fm the catholic spirit evinced by them in bringing the religions of 
Cimst and Chaitanya en rapport and in 1 overlooking the incongruity 
of holding shastiic debates in a Christian Missionary Hall. 


The enormous Gothic pile on the Esplanade, formidable in the 
imagination of the people as the Temple of Justice, is in a fair way of 
becoming an Egyptian Hall or Astlcy’s Amphitheatre. There aie 
some amusing petfonners on the establishment. It is particularly 
given up to illusions. A most extraordinary instance of sleight 
of hand recently occurred. During the late Long Vacation, the 
sitting bench having ordered the great Dacca case, in which the 
leading Vakeel of that District is implicated, to be tianaferred 
to the High Court, the lecords of the case were despatched from 
Dacca to Calcutta in a wooden box. A wooden box duly came, 
but, on opening it at the High Court , it was found filled with 
ashes only, the debus of burned papers. All sorts of speculation 
followed the strange incident. The destruction of the proceedings 
in the piosecution was accepted t as a certainty. Who was the 
destroyei ? That was the question. Each side, of course, accused the 
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other. The defendant was easily suspected, but his friends were perfect- 
ly within their right to suspect the enetny, and they repelled the sugges- 
tion back upon the local clique which, ns they suggested, in jealousy of 
his unparalleled success and influence, had seized a likely opportunity 
for his ruin. Meanwhile, there was great stir in the High Court. A 
grand overhauling took place -a rummaging of all mikes from the 
lower courts up to the House of Commons and to the Privy Council- 
and a bullying of cletks and criers and messengers. 

After the box containing the record sent from the Dacca Court had 
reached the High Court with the papers burned, one would think 
there was little purpose in any such subsequent inquiry. • But those 
who engaged themselves in this seemingly bootless enand, knew what 
they were about. Certainly, pei severance has been rewaided with 
success. On Monday last, a box was found lying on a table in a mom 
in the court house. How it came there has yet to be discovered, but, as 
it was a box that had been left on the top of an almirah, its unexplained 
descent caused its contents to be examined, when lo ! and behold ! 

the missing Dacca nathi - the record hitherto leported to be burned 

was found in it safe and sound in all its integrity ! 

Was thete evei a better czse of mysterious disappearance and unex- 
pected turning up ? 

• « 

Ii seems that the various poweis under law and practice exeicised 
by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, are not enough for that 
functionary. The last Calcutta Gazette appoints Mr. J. Lamheit, 
C. 1. E., a Presidency Magistrate for tins town. This announcement 
is followed up by the vesting of the two stipendiary Magistrates 
— Mr. F. J. Matsden, Chief Presidency Magistrate, and Syud 
Ameer Hussein, C I. E., Presidency Magistiate, Northern Division — 
with power under section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
to issue orders absolute at once m mgent cases of nuisance, for 
prevention of “obstruction, annoyance or injury or risk of obstruction, 
annoyance or injury to any persons lawfully employed, or danger to 
human life, health or safety, or a riot or an affray.” The recent riots 
we ate afraid, must account for these additional poweis, as fur the 
arming of the police with swords, rifles and bamboo lathis. 

* 

* * 

Mr. W. Ilolm wood, Inspector-Genera! of Registration, Bengal, will 
probably be made a District Judge, and, in that case, Ins place will to 
be taken by Mr. W. C. Macpheison. Mr. Holimvood has a high repu- 
tation as an executive officer and is believed to be one of the few men 
best qualified for secretariat woik. 


Notes, Leaderettes, and 
Our Own News. 

Under the head of Conteinpoiat/ Poetry, we have rescued from 
oohvimr fftid loss many of the finest pieces of fugitive literature. As 
regaids metucal form, our exhibition has been particularly rich in 
sonnets. We have also sought to piesent our readers with translations 
horn the poetiy of other than English-speaking nations. Having 
already given many specimens of German and Spanish and a few of 
French genius, we this day punt two fiom the Italian. Although the 
work of an obscure writer, 'they arc highly mentorious productions, 
as may be seen from th* translations. Of course, a great deal, hi these 
cases, depends upon the translator, and Cailo Maria Maggi, whose 
two sonnets will be found Englished in our front page, was lucky in his. 

A London telegram of the 14th speaks of terrific gales raging on all 
the coasts of Great Britain and of many wrecks. 

India and England are not the only countnes which have this year 
suffered from the wrath of the storm god. Delaware, Baltimore and 
Washington have been struck with a fearful cyclone and waterspout. 

The miseries caused in Russia by famine, were aggravated by typhus 
fever, and now small-pox nas appeared on the scene to further heighten 
the calamity. 

Lord Dufferin has succeeded Lord Lytton as British Ambassador at 
Paris. This announcement has*rcvived the oft-contVadicted rumour 


of the early retirement of Lord Lansdowne. He had succeeded Lord 
Dufferin in Canada and has followed him'to India and may leplace him 
in Rome. 

1 

THERE was in London a Conference of four hundred uuul delegates, 
to discuss the reform of the I/rnd a mV Voor Laws, the Magistracy, 
and Disestablishment of the Anglican Church. Reuter does not report 
the proceedings, but gives the opinions expressed by Mr. Gladstone 
at a breakfast given to the delegates. According to him, the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the labourers was a question of ingcyey. lie would 
wish much to see an increase of 1 ural candidate** m Parliament, their 
elector al expenses being borne by the country. He was in favor of 
a fauer division of i.rtes, and empoweimg the local aulhoiities 
to acquire land for allotment and of fm mat ion of Village Councils. 
He justified Labour strikes for increased rates of wages. 

The French Chamber of Deputies have negatived, by a maturity of 
165 votes, tire motion of M. Hubbard for tire separation of Lhurrh 
and State. The Chamber have also recorded a vote of confidence in 
the Government. 

There is disagreement between Fiance and Bulgaria, in consequence 
of the latter refusing to pet tint the lecall of a French journalist who 
was expelled fiom Bulgatia. 

The Nihilists have saved the C/at with a demand for a Russian 
Parliament. 

The fust year of Crucial Booth’s “Darkest England” scheme is 
satisfactory. The report shews a receipt of ,£116,000. Of the woik 
done, we are told that two hundred thousand beds were found in 
London and over two million fiee meals given to the poor. Two 
hundred men ate employed on Colonial farms established by the 
Army. The Geneiul is now in Ceylon. On the 17th, he lectured at 
Colombo on the social scheme. The Governor was piesent and sub- 
scribed to the fund. 

WriH the death of Mi. Parnell, lush politics is cantering mernly 
to - Donnybrook fan. Here ate the. details of a late enrountei : — 

“On Tuesday, while Mr. Ilealry was in the libiaryof the Fom 
Courts at Dublin, word was biought to him that Mi. MacDermoit 
wanted to see him. Me went out into the passage and found himself 
confronted by a tall young man, twenty-two yeais of ago, the 'son of 
a solicitor and a nephew of Mr Parnell’s. Mi. MatDeimott had a 
ruling whip 111 Ins h iinl . he immediately seized Mi Healey |»y the 
collar and proceeded to castigate him with gieat vigour. The blows 
sounded like the beating of a cat pet. Mr. Healey struggled to gel free, 
and tried to stuke his assailant with his lists, but the latter was loo 
powetftil and held him at arm’s length, thrashing him, while Mr 
Healey jumped about the pass rge minus his wig, but ulteimg no uy 
Meanwhile a spectator fetched ,t policeman, who at hist seemed pu//led 
howto act. However, he rescued Mr. llealey after the l.'ttei had 
received fifty six cuts 011 the body and shoulder The constable asked 
Mi. Healey if he gave Mr. MacPennott in charge This Mr. Healey 
der lined to do, and left the coiiidot and returned to the libtaiy to 
resume Ins stiuties. Mr. P. O linen and Mi. W. Redmond wired to 
Mr. Mar Dermott fiom Cork ‘Bravo We congratulate you on having 
whipped that cowardly cut who lias attar ked a defenceless and soitnw- 
rng woman.’ Yostc*iday Mi. P. (> linen, speaking at Coik, called for 
tlnee good cheers for the man who whipped the cur, which vveie 
healthy given. It is leported that the ladies of Lmigfoid, Mr Hea- 
ley’s constituency, have decided to piesent Mi. MacDermott with a 
silver mounted whip ” 

ON the 13th, the Parnellites opposed the entry at Waterford of Messis. 
O'Biien and Davitt, for electioneering purposes, by barring the 
town gate. The Anti-Parnellites resisted the attempt. 4 They stormed 
the position and entered the town. A fieice struggle followed, stones 
being freely used by the rival parties. The Police intetfered and 
lepeatedly charged the rioteis. Mr. liavitt was badly cut about the 
head. 

The Parnellites again, on the 14th, attar ked the members attending 
the National Federation meeting at Ennis. The result was a serious 
riot, in which Mr. Ddlon was severely assaulted and badly cut about 
the face. 
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The dream of a through railway between India and Europe, may 
at last be a fait accompli. Wef are told : — 

“The project of railway connection between London and India is 
once more before British capitalists. The idea this time is to extend 
the Ottoman Midway through Persia and to jmu it with the Indian 
system of lailways. One spur of the Ottoman Railway has already 
reached Anatolia. It is proposed forthwith to carry this on to Bagdad. 
It has been ascertained tV'it, as far as the Pone is concerned, the 
necissaty concessions wiil be made, and the men who have taken the 
business in hand ate of the kind likely to cany it through.” 

The Russian) Governor of Turkestan has thanked Colonel YanofT for 
the brilliant manner in which lie traversed the Russian portion of the 
Pamirs. It is admitted that the Colonel acted under orders. Nor is 
there any doubt that the expedition under the command of Colonel 
YanofT was of a military character. 


CAPTAIN A. C. Yale, who had last year travelled in Central Asia, has, 
under date Kurrachee, Oct. 16, addtessed a letter on the Pamir ques- 
tion to the Tunes. Here is the cteain of it 

“ From my experience of the methods by which Russia arrives at 
the settlement of her frontiers, I am of opinion that the Question of 
right or wiong has no bearing on this affair in the Pamir. If Penjdeh 
and the experiences of the Afghan Boundary Commission did not 
teach us that 4 might is tight,’ it ought to have done so. What the 
Russians won then they won by sheer bravado and astute diplomacy. 
They had got the measure of the Bntish Mmisny before they began 
opeialions, and they took the measure of the local situation as they 
went on.. The result was the bold stioke at Penjdeh, which dealt at 
ilie time a very heavy blow to our prestige in Persia and Afghanistan. 

It must be admitted that eveiythmg seemed lo work in their favour 
at that time. The British Government seemed to attach no import- 
ance to the 4 Chul,’ foigettingth.it 150 to 200 miles of desert is one 
of the strongest of defensive frontiers. Then, again, the British Com- 
missioner considered that the policy of the Government he served 
enjoined upon him a degree of patience and foi bearanre that English 
generals would not, as a tule, be disposed to show tovvatds filibuster- 
mg Russians. 

• • • 

“It is to be hoped that, whatever Ministiy may be in power, we 
shall not again have to bear the mortification of defeat by a weaker 
but astnter and bolder rival. Veiy much depends on the man on the 
spot. Russia is now represented by General Kuropatkin in Tianscas- 
pia and by General Baton Vrevsky in Turkestan. GrodekofT (of ‘tide 
to Herat ’ fame) was commanding the troops at Tashkend, and M. 
Paul Lessar represented diplomacy at Bokhaia at the end of last year 
when I was travelling 10 those parts. These aie some of the men 
with whom we have to terkon. YVe may ourselves reckon, presumably, 
on the support of China. Our best guarantee is a bold and resolute 
man on the spot.” 

That is the characteristic expression of Anglo-Indian militarism. 
THere is no mincing of matters. The Captain speaks with unconceal- 
ed cynicism. There is no qnestion of right and wrong. Might is the 
only 'right recognized in the political sphere. All that may sound 
deep and very practical, but it is sad stuff. It might he something if 
you were always the stronger party in eveiy dispute. That being 
uncertain, Captain Yate, in speaking contemptuously of moiality in 
affairs, is perhaps engaged in suicidal \vnik. He hints at the Russians’ 
bad faith, but he scarcely permits himself 10 condemn them. And no 
wonder, because he hopes England will do likewise, whenever she got a 
chance. * 

Marriage is an important event in the life of every individual, but 
is specially so in the case of great authors. The news that Rudyard 
Kipling, the rising star in literature, is engaged to be married, cannot 
therefore fail to be of interest to the public. The author of Plain 
Tales j tom the Hills is at present only twenty-six years old. 

Leprosy may not be contagious in all cases. But there can be no 
doubt that it is sometimes so. The penalty that Father Damien 
paid for his derotion to the relief of the wretched sufferers from this 
dreadful rnaladV. is wellknown. We are now told that the Rev. VV. 
1 ). Dalrymple of the Presbyterian Mission, who lately died of it at 
Rampore Bauleah, contracted it by his efforts to alleviate similar 
misery. 


The clays of the Congress seem to be numbered. With the ex- 
ception of Assam and the Punjab, all the Provinces of India have 
been honoured by it^s sittings, and its “father and mother”, Mr. A. 0 . 
Hume, now annouryres that the forthcoming Congress at Nagpur is 
10 be the last of its kind in India. We pity Shillong and Lahore 


for the invidious distinction which is to keep them in the cold shade' 
of neglect, though their escape from the expenditure which the honour 
would have in volved may be regaided as a matter of congratulation too. 


The Congress came into existence under high auspices and with 
• liberal promises. r £o give it a good start in life, its ptomoteis devoted 
th^ir money and their energy without stint. During the last seven 
)e;tic, it has cos* them more than ten lacs of Rupees. But what is the 
result? As a political organisation bringing together a large number 
of leading men from different parts of the countiy, it is entitled to 
the sympathy ‘of every one interested in our national welfare. But if 
it is to be judged by the Baconian test of “fruits,” apart from the exu- 
berance of its wordy foliage, it has achieved literally nothing. The line 
which it took up and pursued, made its failure inevitable. Its pro- 
gramme did not admit of its chalking out an independent career. 
The possibility of its success depended entirely upon the generosity 
of the Government which it sought to supersede or rival. The result 
is that, m spite of its brilliant speeches and resolutions, it is now about 
to end in smoke. How different its fate would have been if its leaders 
had devoted their energy and resource's towaids the development of 
the country’s economical resources ? 


Political powers and privileges have no doubt their value. But they 
are never attainable without a hard struggle. What is thoroughly feasible 
and is wanted most urgently, is, not political, but economical independ- 
ence. If we could secure the liberation of our in uuif.icturing indus- 
tries from the domination of Manchester, we wight, at least for the 
present, do without the forms of constitution demanded by Mi. H unit's 
Congress. 


The reason why Government has determined lo effect a cadastral 
survey of the Behar Division, may be found to some extent in the 
following paragraph in the Bengal Resolution on the last annual 
reporf of the Excise department : — 

11 The revenue from Aim* rose during 1890-91 from Rs. 8,26,314 to 
Rs. 8,45,586, and the settlements made dut mg the current year lead 
the Excise Commissioner to anticipate a revenue of Rs. 9,35,000. Of 
the amount realised in- the past year, Rs. 5,67,185 were collected in the 
Patna and Bhagtilpore Divisions, while Rs. 1,66,257 were levied in the 
Presidency Division. Hooghly, Howrah and Cuttack raise about 
Rs. 25.000 a piece under this head, but elsewhere throughout the 
province the revenue is insignificant. The Excise Commissioner dis- 
cusses at length the important question of developing the receipts from 
tari y on the system introduced first in Bombay and afterwrads 111 
Madras with excellent result, the duty having produced in the Madras 
Presidency a revenue of 44 lacs in the last year for which returns are 
available, and proposes the introduction of a more precise system under 
which the license fee would be fixed according to the number of trees 
tapped for juice. A register of trees is being prepared in Patna, and 
inspecting officers are collecting statistics. At the same time the 
rights of the landholders to levy rent on the trees will, a9 the Board 
observe, have to be investigated and definitely settled.” 

Whatever be the immediate object of Government in ordering the 
cadastral survey, the figures given in the above extract leave no room 
for doubt that the adjudication of the rights of tenants in respect of 
trees growing on their lands, and the numbering of the tal and the 
mohwa trees, would materially improve the excise revenue. That being 
the case, it is obviously the duty of Government to contribute a much 
laiger share than it has offcied to bear of the cost of the survey. 

___ % 

IN the Raniganj shooting case, the Sessions ‘Judge of Burdwan, Mr. 
K. W. Badcock, lias reversed the decision of the Deputy Magistrate, 
Mr. A. J. Fraser, convicting Adolf Sonncnschein, under section 304 
A., I. P. P., and fining him Rs. 500 for culpable negligence resulting in 
the death of a native Ranjit Rai. The Austiian has been acquitted 
and the fine ordered to be refunded. 

The convicting Deputy Magistrate has been sent away on furlough, 
and the fine remitted. It now only remains to alter the criminal law 
and by admitting all Europeans in this country to the privileges of 
the British-born— to complete the programme laid down at the meet- 
ing of the non-official European residents of the Raniganj district, 
on the 3rd November, at the Railway Institute at Assensole. 


We read in the Calcutta Gazette of the week that Mr. F. C. Henvey, 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, is posted to the Jalpaiguri Forest 
Division for special duty in connectjpn with the preparation of Work- 
ing-Plans. Simultaneously with that notification, we see in the 
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Enchsh, n *n of the same date, Wednesday the ,6th December, that 
Mr. Heiwey was shot dead in the Tondu reserve-, large fo.esl in 
the Jatpaisuri district. According to the narrative in the daily, Mr. 
Henvcy was deputed to point out W logs to Messrs. S. and G. 
Smllingford who have contracted to supply sleepers for the Duars 
Railway. They had been, on a previous occasion, atta. ked by a rogue 
elephant, and, upon its reappearance, they propped to shoot it. 
For this purpose, they, with one 500 cxptess rifle and hvo shot guns 
and accompanied by Mr. Henvcy, entered the forest at night. The 
night was blight and some natives were instructed to light fires and 
drive the animal. Hearing something coming towards’ him, Mr. S- 
•ShiUiiigford fired into the jungle. The shot was fatal. It killed no 
elephant or native, hut the Assistant Conseivator of the Forest. Mi. 

Henvey is a son of the Resident llenvcy, and came out in December, 
iSf/O. 


This is the twelfth day of the Hyderabad Diamond case m the 
Cmninai Serious. The prosecution closed on the iotli day. Mr. 
Inveranty concluded his defence yesterday. After finishing Ins Ion}; 
address, he examined two or tlnee witnesses vciy btiefly. He asked 
permission of the Court to put in the evidence of .Sir Dennis Fitz- 
patrick, the Resident, taken on Commission at llydeiabad. The Ad- 
vocate General opposed its admission on the gtounds on which that of 
the Nizam was declared inadmissible. Rut the Com t ruled othenvise, 
and the Resident's evidence was read to thejuiy. At the using of 
the Court on Tuesday, Sir Chatles Paul gave notice, with leference 
to a lecent ruling, lliat if any evidence had been wtongly admitted 
or wtongly disallowed, he, prosecuting in the case as Advocate-Genei.il, 
would be bound to give a ceitificaie in the case of any application for 
a new trial. 


The conbcmeps which kept away Mr. Ratligan fiom the defence of 
the jeweller Jacob, is futiher explained in a letter addressed by 
tne Junior Advocate Edward J. Jacob, on behalf of the Calcutta* Uai, 
to Mr. Ratligan and published this week. That letter makes Mi. 
Ratligan responsible for the aiticles on the subject in the Pioneer 
of the 91I) December, in the hn^hshman of the nth December 
and tile Indian Daily Stios and the Pioneer of the uth Decein- 
bei, 1891, tiacmg their appearance in the tlnee dailies to his pail 
proprietor y of the Dioncer. Tire justification of the publication of the 
letter is based on his silence and nun-contradiction in propria 
persona of the articles. It then reminds the Honorable head of 
me I’unjab Far llr.it the Calcutta High Couti refused his application 
to practise m tli.it tumt during the session in Calcutta of the Supreme 
L<.g 1 -dative Council of winch he is an Additional Member, with iibetly 
to apply to 1 he piesidmg Judge for permission to defend Jacob. It 
then alludes to Mr. K.ittigun’s fear of refusal of the permission and 
his objection to meet such a rebuff in open court. It next points out 
that he \v.ij*advised to see Mr. Justice Wilson in Ins private room 
at Court or to ascertain his views through the Registrar or through one 
of Ins brother Judges with whom he was acquainted, which advice was 
not adopted, and that he never placed hiuisell in a position to appear 
as Counsel for the defence. 

The next reference controveits the statement that all the senior 
counsel of the local bar were^etained #01 the prosecution. It is pointed 
out that with the exception of the Advocate-General, and Messrs. 
Woodiolfe and Jackson, the defence was free to engage the Standing 
Counsel and others, such as Messrs. Momnohun Glmse, Hill, Evans, 
iionnerjee, T. A. Apcar, seniors to Mr. Ratligan at the Ear. 

It is distinctly denied that the Calcutta Ear entertained any objec- 
tion to any outsider appearing in the Diamond case, on the score of 
etiquette 01 otherwise. 


The Lieutenant-Governor of Ueng.il has fixed the following holidays 
for the year 1 893 - 

“ Notification. 

The 151I1 December 1891.— Under section 25 of Act XVI of 1881, 
entitled ‘ The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, 5 the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor hereby declares the following days to be public holidays during 
the year 1892 : — 

All Sundays, 

(St January ... New Year’s Day. » 

3rd and 4>h February ... Snpanchami. 



nth April 

1 5th ,, ... ’ 

16th „ 

24th M iv 
. 15th August 
20th September 

28th. 291I1 and 30th September ^ 
, 1st, 5th and 01I1 October j 
19th and 20th October 
31st October 
23UI and 24th December 

25th December 


Chaitsankranti. 

Good Friday. 

Easter Saturday. 

Empress’ Biithday. 

J mini Nomrr, 

Mahal.iya. * 

Dutga and Lukhee Poojahs. 

* , 

Kalee Poojah. 

Juggodhatree Popjah. 

Christmas Eve and the day pre- 
ceding. 

Christmas Day (Sunday). 

Fhe day following Quibimas Day. 
H. H. Risi.i y, 

( Seiy. to the thud, of Denial. 


Noitffc uion. 

I he 151I1 December 1891. — With reference to the above notification, 
the Lieutenant-Governor hereby notifies that on the following days 
dunng 1892, which .ne not declaied to be 4 public' holidays,’ the 
offices under the Government of Pengal and all Revenue and Magis- 
tral Com ts m Eeug.tl, with the exception of tin* Oifn.es of Collectm 
of Custom-*, Shipping M rster, the Registrar of Assuiam.es, Calcutta, 
the Collector of Stamp Revenue, C.rb'iiil.r, the Stamping Department 
of t he Offn.e of the Superintendent of Stamps, Calcutta, and the Salt, 
Rowannalr and Opium Sale Departments pf the Euaid of Revenue, 
slmll be closed : — 

/. — Mahornedan Holidays'. 

... On the 29th Apnl, nr, if the moon he not 
visible on the 281b April, on the 30th 
Apr il. 

... On t lie 5th July, or, if the moon be not 
visible on the 25th June, on the 6th 

My- 

. . On thp ^id and gib August, or, if the 
moon be not visible on the 25th July, 
on the 4th and 51b August. 

... On the 4th October, or, if the moon be 
not visible cm the 22nd Septembei, 
on the ijih October. 

// — Hindoo Holidays. 

Dm ga and Lukhee Poojalis 26th and 27th September, and 3rd, 4th 
and 71 Ir October. The 2nd October 
is a Sunday. 

111. Other Holidays. 

The second day following Christinas D.iy ... 271I1 Dscemher. 

H. H. Risr,i< v, 

Of'*. Suy. to the Gov l, of Hengal." 

It is to be noticed that the Doorga Pooja and the Chnstmas holidays 
under the Act, are equal in duration —four days being given to the 
Hindu as well as to the Christian Festival. Hoie is equality to be 
sure. 

'Flie holiday imtifii ition has been a blnudei ing business smceVSqo, 
when the ruthless hand of the destroyer cut dovvn the Dooiga Pooja 
long vacation. It commenced with that blunder. The fust notification 
for the holidays for that year issued lire vear before was rectified. 
That rectification again required another. And the picscnt needs rec- 
tifying too. “ Fire Negotiable Instillments Act, itSXi ” is numbered 
XXVI of 1881 in the statute book ami not XVI as in the above notifi- 
cation in the Cahutta Gazette of the 1 Oth December 1891. There is, 
however, an appropriateness in the authority quoted in the noti- 
fication. Act XVI is a destructive law and might be employed 
to remove or destroy the long vacation. Under Act XX\M, “the 
expiession ‘public: holiday’ includes Sundays : New-Year’s day, 
Christmas day : if either of such days falls on a Sunday, the nexi 
following Monday: Good Fnday ; and any other day declared by 
the Local Government, by notification in the olficial Gazette, to be a 
public holiday.” In the current year, we had only 4 days Doorga and 
Lakhi Pooja public holidays, namely, the 10th, 12th, 13th and 17th Oc- 
tober, the two days nth and i8ih October being Sundays. Theie being 
no provision m the Act, as m rcgaid to New-Ye<ft’s and Christinas days, 
the Local Government would not declare the 14th and* 1 19th October 
public holidays. Still it was open to it to do so. This concession 
is not asked for in regard to the other Hindu holidays. Rut surely the 
grandest Hindu Pooja may claim the jame consideration which is 
shewn to the chief Christian festival. 


Eed-ul-Fitr 

Eed-uz-Zoha... 

Mohurrum 

Futti-doaz-dahun 


Thf. standing orders of Government .with regard to applications for 
extra budget grants, require that, befoie proposing any additional 
expenditure, the officer making the same should* Endeavour to meet 
it by savings in other grants. When the local officers are unable 
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to provide for the expenditure out of the "rants at their dis- 
posal, the head of the dep.yr trnent must be applied to and he shall 
see whether the expenditure is necessary, and, if so, provide funds by 
reapptopriation out of the "rants of the dpprirtm^nt under his con-- 
trol. If still unable to find the fund, he is at liberty to apply to Gov* 
eminent fur sanction for additional cxpcnditme. lint he must, at # 
the same ir,n*», ->hevv cause why it should not be postponed to the 
next financial y<*tir, with the further cause why th^ expenditure was 
not foie seen and im luded in the year’s est im ites. The Accountant- 
General is also p runed to report on the feasibility of the reapprn- 
priation thu; pTopo^rd by the lor il olVncis, to mdit.itc the possibility 
of meet 1 ii" the expenditure fiom savirr/s in the same major head 
or other In; id or of allovvm;; the charge to proceed against general 

savings in the total Provincial grant. After these preliminary steps, the 
application becomes npe fm die order of Government, and it may 
then be granted or rejected 

In I'ohtuaiy last, the Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta instructed 
their liudget Commiitce for the piesent >ear to provide for .in increase 
of pay of the (.'hainuan from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3.000 per month. It 
was riot, however, allowed hy the Local Government with whom rested 
the final sanction. Sir Charles hlliott would not disallow the addition 
bn! he wanted to lie satisfied of i(s necessity before sanctioning it. So 
he laid down the nile that if the Commissioners decided on any addition 
to Mr Lee’s pay, a majority of them, not less than j«S, must vote for 
it, and mh li irasoiis given as would satisfy their constituents. 

( >n tins opinion, the Commissioner s derided not to take up the 
question hr foie the next Jhnlget. The delei initiation of the Chair- 
man to avail himself of the furlough to which he was entitled, unless 
the iiuiea->e was given, led, however, to the reconsideration of the 

q nestimi, m a modified foitn, before its time. And, at a special 

# meeting of only 57 Commissioners, on Tlnusday last, the motion 
was earned, by 21 votes against 1 J, giant mg a house allowance 
of iiipccs five bundled a month to the Chairman, from Jann.ny 

1X92. 

If is now left to Sir. Charles Rilioir to <lr» i.le whetln’r fhis’*allowance 
is to he granted nr not He w is against giv m ' met eased pay, but lie 
may take a diff.uent view with tegaid to the piesmit giant, though 
the distinction between pay <ind lions.* .dlow imp is not of much 

piactic.il importance to r . 1 1 c payers A det ismn of the Commissiomu s 
cannot he vetoed hy the Piovnuial 1 uler without hampoi mg what is 
pnpul.ply railed “local s« lf-govei nment ” N01 1.111 the head of a 

Government withhold his sanction in su« h a case,, without damp- 
in ; the /> al of ins iiiuiitdi.tlu suboulmates and m iking his own posi- 
tion v«iy micomfoi table. In the ( nse of the funnel Lhaum.m, the 
late Sir Ashley lvlen, at lust scouted the Mea of giving linn 
hou r» allow, 1111 e, but allowed it, inlini.it mg, however, tti.it it was 
not to be omsideied as in iiuhmw* of pay but as a contribution 
low .11 ds *Jie mainlenaiu e of the position and dignity of the post 
He fm lliei suggested that by 1 apit do mg llu* sum, a Ionise might be 
built for the Ctiamnan of the Cm potation. Ll»e ntea of a puhln 
residence, lor the Chniman w is not given t to. file Chairman 

continued* to draw the allowance, and started the miu itamiuent of ,i 
Gulden I’aity on the (JiieenG Rntlid.iy. Mi. Ljc comnn m ed with 
the Gulden l’aity, but dropped it, as he was not allowed the extia 
emolument. We m iy now expect the levival of the only public 
enter Liniment in deserted Calcutta 111 the hut days. 

Wf announce with sirjp.re pleastue that thu Hou’ole Dr. R.ish- 
Ijehai 1 Ghosh Mias just been appointed an additional member of 
the Council of the Viceroy and Governor-General for making 
Laws and Regulations. A leading pleader of the High Conn, 
of moie than twenty years’ standing, Emeiilus Tagore f’rofessor, 
author of a classical treatise on the law of mortgage, an active, 
member of the Bengal Legislatme, to which he has been repeatedly 
called, Dr. Ghosh’s fitness for the appointment goes without say- 
ing. Aftei \ns success at the Rental Chamber, he had so to say estab- 
lished a ilann to translation to the Jnglier Conclave. Yet, it is far 
from the rule to ppv the right mail m the light place, and as Di. 
Ghosh does no* flay to the gallery nor haunts antechambers, we were 
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not hopeful that his name would be brought forward before the Vice- 
roy. It i< not a little to the credit of Lord Lansdowne that, after so 
many mouths passed away from Bengal Proper, he should come and 
make sin h a hit. 


R'HIS & RA YYlir. 

Saturday , December ig , iSi)f. 

PANDIT. ISWAR C. VI DYASAGAR AND DR 
RAJENDRALAf.A MITRA IN AMERICA. 
Both Pandit Isw;ir Chandra Vidynsagar and Dr. 
Rajcndr.i Lulu Mitra, were men oi such mark that 
their fame travelled Beyond the four corners of 
their fatherland. The vanishing from the world 
of either, whenever it might occur, was sure to be 
taken notice of, among other nations. The almost 
simultaneous departure of the two literary cousins — 
cousins in hate too, by the way, as in fetters — could 
not fail to strike the world at large. Accordingly, we 
see India receiving the earnest condolences ol the li- 
terary world abroad on her double deprivation. In 
all parts of the globe with any pretensions to civiliza- 
tion, our two lost countrymen are being mourned and 
glorified. Even rude Queensland has had her say. 

I nstriiiMcally, the utterances are not very noteworthy., 
being, necessarily, for the most part, but echoes 
of the obitu.u y notices of the Calcutta newspapers. 
Unfortunately, the Indian press displayed a sad want of 
enlerprize oil the occasion. No independent effort 
was visible- -no personal research was instituted. 
Everybody locked up to the papers to tell the coun- 
try all about its lost worthies, and the papers merely 
looked up their guide. In that emergency, the whole 
press —Reis and Rayyct of course excepted- -relied 
entirely on Ghose .s compilation. Some of the Anglo- 
Indian offices corrected Glioses grammar, but in 
general the editors neither added nor subtract- 
ed. Il was amusing to see the very opinions of 
Mr. Lok Nath Chose adopted undesigned!)' by Eng- 
lishmen. With such leading, foreign writers could 
only maintain the self-same groove, and swell the same 
chorus. And so they are doing. It will be different 
when the experts, or when those who, in some 
measure at least, knew the deceased personally, come 
to speak. They may not supply biographical data 
of much value, beyond an occasional anecdote, but 
j their intelligent estimate of character and services 
will command attention. It is always worth knowing 
how any of our distinguished men impressed inge- 
nious si 1 angers, bucii criticism from without is most 
suggestive. 

Of the many paragraphs and articles that have to 
this day come from abroad, the most ^noteworthy by far 
is the notice taken by a leading newspaper of New 
York. Although anonymous, it shows uncommon 
grip. It is evidently the work of one who knows as 
well as understands. l‘or the benefit of our readers, 
we repioduce it below. Although Dr. Mitra pre- 
deceased Pandit Itfivar Chandra — by three days — the 
latter is first noticed. Thus : — 

“ A grievous* loss 1 ms befallen the native community of Calcutta 
in the death, on the 29th of July, at the age ot seventy, of the 
most eminent and enlightened of its scholars and one ot the fore- 
most of iib philanthropists. Pandit Isvvarachandra Vidyasagara. 
Learned, liberal, conciliating, and modest, the Pandit was in equal 
measure revered by his own people and respected by all Englishmen 
and American* with whom he was brought into contact, Of his 
sterling merits, whether as a man, as an educationist, or as a writer 
and editor, anything like full particulars would be oqt of place in 
our columns. Nor cun more than bret reference here be made to 
the demonstrations ol regret which followed the announcement ot 
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his decease. A single one may, however, be mentioned. As lie 
was a Brahmin, some of the pupils of his own school evinced their 
sense of bereavement, inappropriately enough, though from laudable 
motives, b) resolving to go barefoot for ten days ; this being, among 
Hindus of sacred rank, the manner ot mourning tor their near 
kindred. Born of parents far from wealthy, the Pandit, utilizing 
a sound education of the old stamp and improving on it with pre- 
scient sagacity, succeeded in raising himself | n > energy und perse- 
verance, both to material prosperity and to such fame as few of 
his countrymen have, in later time*, achicvcJ. Alilie theoretically 
and practically a devoted friend of female education, he established 
no fewer than i< nv school*. l.ir native girls, e> the support of which 
he contributed with hi-, habitual munificence. In him 4 the remar- 
riage ol widows also had a strenuous advocate ; and it was mainlv 
owing to his exertions that the Indian Government was induced, 
in 185^ to P * 88 311 by whirl* the sons of married Hindu widows 
are entitled to inhet it property. Of his various publications, the 
high value is recognized by all competent judges ; and, by general 
•acknowledgment, his mother tongue is indebtcd\o him in no small 
degree for its present expansion, purity, and elegance. For inde- 
pendence of character, for moral excellence of every description, 
and specially for humanity and beneficence, one could not by all 
accounts, award him praise exceeding his deserts. That, in his 
latter years, he withdrew liimscll a good deal from commerce with 
his educated compatriots, as distrusting their inoial courage, was, 
let it be hoped, because ol his misunderstanding them. Several 
meetings have, as was to be expected, been held in honor of his 
memory, which abundantly claims to be kept alive by some substan- 
tial endowment bearing his name.” 

I he writer’s estimate of Yidyasagar is thoroughly 
gracious. It is a great pleasure to see one. of our 
countrymen's fame sung so eloquently on the 
distant shores of the Atlantic, in a world undreamed 
of by our Rishis. The notice of Mitra is in a 
different vein. It will not please friends; it is 
so downright frank. Nothing, it would seem, is 
extenuated, though nought sot down in malice. 
The extent of Dr. M ilia’s fame throughout the 
world, is fully acknowledged, and the appreciation of 
his labors by such authorities as Max Muller is point- 
tally referred to, b< tore taking his tine measure. 

“The de.it 1 1 of P .unlit 1 > w.u m I'.eilra \v«is> prcced d, by an iulervil 
of only tlm 7 d.ivi-, In that "| h is I. How towunan, Ra]endrul«ilu 
Mirra, a pm ion who attained, ou.si.li* ol' India, a much greater 
celcliity, jet one whs h lu* will eventually be found to have little 
dc*. -rved. His ih.uacur, as dtawn bv t lr>*.e who w ere most inti- 
man with linn, by no imam coinm.iutk ic-pcet. tu what he ac 
lompliOied in book-hukiug an l the like, a. m hi literary career. 
Much of want of const i- im- are too often Jim overablc. As to the 
unmeioe amui it <d woil, ran«Miig from g .< d t.» exceedingly had , 1 
lor which lie ho. tl. * < ii.Jn, In fir the ya-.is.r p.ut of it vv,o> 
t xff uied by iithc-'; and lie .1 i..ran‘s v\ :re s linn „t th' b.st. 
The trails *o f ’ the j >d. ow oi 1 aottal In an 1 tall* ate u om e 
i.n<*d with the rtioii'hr iH inn. In In, mu mr ms editions <»! 
Sansliil texts, and in ho ii.uitl.ii ion., an l what not, there is little 
that h ttustvvoiihv, ot that pus. oth'T than light value; hk 

;k ,]U tir.ifiicc with the ancient lan^u ige of In lit having been th.ir 
,;1 .1 nine bciolnr. In (ait, the whoL cun pa 3 of In. information 
u as f up. 1 liv i.d iii the^xrtem., v\lnl* hi-, pr :t _ 11 Li njsness km w no 
inruts. His co.itu-ion oi tiie Ten Comnniidim nrs and th : 'Fwelv : 
Tables will .sugg. si whit he was i.ipiMe of. Prol. M iv MulUr 
has, how- ver. m 01 lit to nam. him .id * bv' ide with Nub.ihr, and 
has uho spoken of h:,n a. a P»t.tlimin, whereas he belonged to die 
humblest of r he Hi.idu>a-te , the Sudia, orservil*. Accor ling to 
Jiib own .10 omit of hi. oii,ni, he ua, of d si cut no less than ngd ; 
a claim which mul'ing could *urpass f »r prc[ , ' , '-terousnc ss. In Hmit, 
lie was ol a pi xc tbr >ue h .ut, and, c.jiiallv a, rcganls sclmbudiip 
and personaliv, v%as sn< h th.ir, the m a- p.-ur-uk !w i.. .s- mtiuiz- d, 
the more nnlav'oi t!*le will n v die estimate ol him which facts will 
11 e< cm- it ate. 

Idle Ameticm writer evidently under Uands tin: 
mailers lie speaks about. One mrist not speak lightly 
before such a crith*. Hut with all deference to him, 
we must be allowed to say that we can not accept his 
judgment without reservation. In much that this 
New York publicist writes, we anticipated him. We 
endeavoured to draw a correct sketch of the eminent 
Bengali, with honest accuracy. It was a study in 
( liiiirooscuro , All hough we could not deal in extra- 
vagant eulogy of a mythical Mezzolanti who was also 
a medical man and a lawyer, still we could not be 
blind to his positive and great merits. Without 


being a conspicuous or accurate linguist, he was a 
vigorous controversist. 1 le *was blessed with a 
strong intellect, a great capacity for work, and no 
small amount of determination and force of character. 
He could make a little provision go a great way. 
His birth and breeding as a lly^lu, gave him an im- 
mense advantage over the greatest foreigners, and 
his at .compINhments in English enabled him to make 
his qmrk among the learned, 

> 

‘ HINDU IDEAL OF LIFE. 

Tin: ideal of life recommended by our speculative think- 
ers, is very similar to that of the Stoic philosophers 
of ancient Ctreece. They all teach their followers 
to he indifferent to pleasure and pain. The Wmgbat 
(r//a is full of this doctrine, and it is inculcated 
with more or less force in .ill our philosophical 
systems. They ate never tired of asserting that 
the world is an illusion, and that it is altogether 
absurd for men to be elated by happiness, or to he. 
grieved by misfortune. T he ideal may be a noble 
one. It may be said to aim at exalting man to the 
level of gods. But lh«* question is, Is it attainable ? 
No one not actually demented would answer the 
query in the affirmative. 

Whatever the merits of the doctrine may be, the 
practical lawgivers whose legislation still regulates our 
conduct in life, adopted a very different principle in 
framing their laws. The very groundwork of their 
Codes is the maxim that men desire happiness and 
wish to avoid pain. The experience of the whole 
world is against the possibility of resisting the crav- 
ings of our bodily organs. Our ancient lawgivers 
recognised this, and, unlike the. teachers of other re- 
ligions, enjoined marriage as a sacred duty. They de- 
clared it to be a purificatory ceremony which every 
man and woman is bound lo go through. No doubt, 
they condemned the reman iat»e of widows. But they 
did so evidently to prevent greater evils, viz . , bigamy 
and promiscuous intercourse. The effectual aboli- 
tion of the beastly practice of niyoga, which prevail- 
e 1 in ancient time-;, was perhaps also one of the 
objects which the sages had in view, when they de- 
t hired against tlv propiiety of the remarriage of 
widows. The Rishis who aimed at practical legisla- 
tion, do not, however, make it absolutely obligatory, 
in any case, to light again-.t nature. T hey lay down 
different alternative ;, to suit individual inclination 
and capacity. 0 

If it be admitted tint the physical constitution of 
mail can never be so altered by philosophy or 
religious contemplation, as to place him altogether 
above his corporeal necessities, then the conclu- 
sion is irresi aible that, in determining our actions 
in life, we must be guided by some other ideal than 
that which is prescribed bv the speculative thinkers 
of ancient rimes. ft js < asy enough to teach others 
th it we ought not to be p lined by hunger, thirst 
or diseases But experience shows that with an empty 
stomach or a bodily malady, the "'wisest, philosopher 
feels quite as miserable as any man cvf the world. 
Th' 1 Pandit who expounds the law for others, very 
seldom takes care to conform to ordinances which 
enjoin abstinence of any J^ind. The professional 
orthodoxy which has recently come into fashion, may 
lead some journalists to support the cruel practice 
of ckaiLisi in the form in which it is observed by the 
widows of Bengal. But do they^ever practise it 
themselves ? T heir worst slanderer will not accuse 
them of such folly 
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It may be all very well for them to say that the 
fasting of ckadasi whicji brings the widows of Ben- 
gal to the verge of death twice every month, ele- 
vates them to the position of so many goddesses. 
But the Babu exegctes of our Sh asters ought 
to know that the ordinances of our sacred scriptures 
on the subject are quite as binding tin males as 
on females. Why is it then that they do not subject 
themselves to the discipline, and attain the level 
of gods ? The fact is, that the ideal of stoic and 
Hindu philosophy is unattainable and absurd. It is 
condemned as unpractical by the mode of life of the 
philosophers themselves. 

The ignorance and dependent position of our 
women, naturally lead them to trust to our guidance. 
In our efforts to secure their moral elevation, we may 
be actuated by the best of motives. But the question 
is, — Whether we are justified in forcing upon them a 
discipline which, if based at all on shastric ordinances, 
is equally binding on us, but which we never think 
of going through ourselves? What is insisted upon 
by the Shasters, must be obeyed by the orthodox. 
But if our sacred scriptures do not make it imperative 
that widows should abstain altogether from every 
kind o.f food and drink on the ckadasi day, then 
what right have we to subject them to the cruel disci- 
pline to which they are victimised now ? 

To say that it serves to elevate them to the level of 
“ gods and goddesses,” is about quite as cruel and 
hypocritical, as the assurance of heaven* that the 
ruffians of Benares used to give to the pilgrims 
•whom they murdered with impunity in former 
times. Those who justify ckadasi on such grounds, 
ought to know that our shastric ordinances are 
based upon express texts, and not upon any European, 
American or New Indian idea of expediency. If our 
critics can point to a sacred text which applies 
specially to widows, and which renders it obligatory 
on them to observe the fasting of ckadasi without 
any kind of food or drink, then we will not carry on 
the controversy further, but confess at once that our 
■grotind is not tenable. In the absence of such a text, 
their abstract reasoning may be regarded by them 
and tlicir followers as quite: convincing, but will fail 
to make any impression on the real Pandits, or upon 
any unsophisticated man of common sense. The view 
that fasting and other austerities ought to be forced 
upon widows, in order to elevate them morally, is not 
only dehors the question at issue in the controversy, 
but is Utterly untenable, because a human being, 
with such cravings as he has, can never possibly rise 
to a higher level than that which is his own. All 
that the ’orthodox Hindu is concerned about is, to 
enquire what is laid down on the subject by the texts 
of our sacred scriptures. If the Babu exponents of 
Hinduism are for taking the place of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya, and if they would impose a stricter 
discipline than that of the ancient legislators, they 
may in order to attain to the level of gods, perch 
themselves permanejitly on the top of some high 
pillar, like St. Sirffeun. The weathercocks who re- 
cently gave t lie honour of sainthood to a heterodox 
reformer, and would yet uphold the cruel practice 
of ckadasi as observed by the widows of Bengal, 
cannot be assigned a better place for their habitation. 
The world of practical and sincere men is too low 
for them to live and move in. It would be a great 

♦When the gundas began to bphfbour any pilgrim with their lathi, 
and he remonstrated, thy’r usual reply^.is, “ We are going to enable 
you to attain the merjfftyf dying in this holy place,” Dham frapt kar 
di'ta. 


advantage to them and to their countrymen, if they 
could be fixed on the top of the nearest tower, 
to remove them out of harm's way. 

A DIAMOND CONTROVERSY. 

Wiiilk in India rt monster gem —the Impena! Diamond— has for 
months been exercising society and lawyers and judges, until it is now 
the subject of ail unprecedented state trial in the highest court, the 
savants in Europe are fighting over the history and claims of the 
chiefs of th^ jawel world in England. 

Professor Maskclyne and Dr. Ball are engaged in a controversy 
as to the identity of the celebrated diamond Kohinonr. The Pm* 
fessor is of opinion that the Gieat Mogul— in the possession of the 
Shah of Persia -and the Kohinoor — with the Queen of England— are 
two separate diamonds. The Doctor says that the historical Gieat 
Mogul is the same as the Kohinonr and that, being whittled down by 
cleavage, it has assumed the appearance, the shape and the form that 
it has at piesent. lie wrote to this effect in his Manual of the Geology 
of India. Published by order of Governments and he maintains the 
same opinion. Of course, in his view, the Shirk’s Gieat Mogul is a 
humbug. 

The history of the Kohinonr given by Professor Maskelyne is ortho- 
dox. The gem was with the R rjas of Malwa in I yx> A.D. After the 
conquest of this country by Alauddm Muhammad Shah in 1304, it was 
brought to Delhi, and, after the invasion of Baber in 1526, it 
passed into bis hands. Baber gives the weight of the Kohinonr as 
8 mishkals, being equivalent to about 589 0S8 grains. In the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, its weight was ascertained to be 58952 troy grains or 
about 186 caiats. Anslein de Boot, in the early years of the 17th 
ceutuiy, speaks of Garcias de Orto, a Portuguese physician at the 
Viceregal Court of Goa, who saw a laige diamond weighing 140 
mangelins. De Boot puts its weight as equal to 187/2 carats, where- 
as Le Cluz puts it at 700 apothecary grains or 573 8 troy grains, which 
is aboqt 180 carats. The Kohinoor was suiicnileied by Muhammad 
Shah to Nadir, when the conqueror saluted this hisloi ic gem by its 
present name. It was given up by Shah Rukh to Ahmad Shah after 
great torture. Shah Sooja reroveied rt from his hhnrb*d brother Shall 
/annum, who secreted it in a crevice of his prison. Shah Snnj.i, under 
compulsion, handed it over to F.tkeer Nooiooddeen, who was sent by 
Runjit Sing to take possession of it, and who, in doing so, remaik- 
edjthat it is a source of “good luck, for be who has possessed it has 
done so by oveipoweiing the enemies.’ It is considcied as the 
reputed talisman for acquiring impenal sovereignty over India. The 
notion is still prevalent that it brings botli good and bad luck to its 
possessor. 

As to the history of the Great Mogul, Bernier described it as 
“ce grand diamant que Ton equine sans paieil.” It was a gift to the 
Emperor Shahjehan by Amir Jnmla, a Persian adventurer, in the 
service of the King of Golconda. In 1665, Tavernier was invited by 
Aurungzebe to inspect his jewels. Tavernier saw the great diamond, 
which is a rose, round, very convex on one side. There was a small 
crack at the edge below, and a little flaw within. It weighed 319,’i 
ratis or 280 “ of our carats,” the rati being J* of a carat would give 
279-58 carats. Herein arises the difficulty. Tavernier’s weight of 319*2 
ratis apparently agrees with that given by Baber as 320 1 at is for 
the Kohmoor. Professor Maskelyue surmises that the ratis of Baber 
are gold ratis, 320 of which would be equal to >40 pearl ratis or 224 
Deccan ratis of Ferishta. Professor H. H. Wilson, who contributed 
the account of the Kohinoor in the Official Catalogue of the Exhibition 
of 1851, put forward the view that Tavernier weighed the diamond 
with weights and scales supplied by Akil Khan its custodian. Al- 
though not expressly so recorded, this may be t.iken for granted. Akil 
Khan was the officer in charge of the Jewel department of the Im- 
perial Household. Tavernier says that Akil Khan put the diamond 
in his hand. If the visitor was curious to ascertain by his own 
weighment the weight of the stone, there weie the scales in the 
Juumher Khana for it. Akil himself would hand them to him. 
There were no others. Tavernier did not visit the store of gems 
with his instruments and apparatuses. He would not be allowed 
to take them in. The department was jealously watched over and 
very strict rules regarding ingress and egress prevailed. Professor 
Maskelyne combats the view, however, and he adduces in sup- 
port of his contention the fact that* Tavernier’s account in ther 
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tenth does not correspond with that given in the twenty-second 
chapter of his work. This fault Dr. Ball attributes to M. - Samuel 
Chappauztnu, the editor of Tavernier. Piofessor Maskelyne, on the 
other hand, puts it on Tavernier himself, for he was somewhat illiterate 
and his memoirs were put into shape by extraneous aid. Further, he 
derived much information from personal contact with Bernier. The 
Great Mogul had been cut by a European, but TaJerniei’s drawing 
suggests a characteristically Indian-cut stone, resembling in form 
and faceting the Russian diamond Orloflf. * 

The Great Mogul is arrompanied by two large diamonds while 
above and below, is a row of three enormous rubies , encircled by 
emerald enamel, len pearls above and ten below, some of them }+ of 
an inch in diameter, form a fringe to this gorgeous ornament. ” 

Theie is another diamond of the precise weight of the Kohinoor, 
in the possession of the Shah of Persia. It is called Dariydnoor 
or M Sea of Light,” and this Maskelyne identifies with the Golronda 
Table Diamond. Dr. Ball, however, shows no signs of giving up. 
He still harps on the key that the old Kohinoor or Great Mogul 
clmiinuted has assumed the form of the present Kohinoor. So 
far it can be said that, when the Great Mogul and the Dariydnoor 
as identified by Maskelyne are in the possession of the Shah of Persia, 
there is little chance for Dr. Ball’s tlieoiy that the Great Mogul or 
the old Kohinoor has— more from intention than accident— been 
reduced to the size of the present Kohinoor. 

A DAY WITH FATHER NEWMAN. 

Marlesfokd, En(;., Maich 1 8, iSyi. 

In the autumn of 1859, while crossing the Atlantic from Liver- 
pool to the United States, 1 made the acquaintance of a compatriot, 
Father T., who had then for some time been associated with the ccle- 
biatcd Dr. J. H. Newman, subsequently raised to the cardinalatc. 
Both of us intended to return to England in the course of the next 
spring; and Father T. expressed a hope that, as he was pretty 
certain of preceding me, I would calDon him at Kdghaston, if I 
chanced to take Birmingham on my way to Southampton and 
Calcutta. 

The following March found me at Birmingham, whence, one 
morning, after an early breakfast, I drove out to Edgbaston. The 
servant who answered the bell at the Oratory could tell me nothing 
about Father T., except that he was still away. Unsatisfied with 
this scanty information, 1 gave him my card, asking him to go and 
ascertain, if he could, something more definite. He came back 
with the message that Dr. Newman wished me to come in. 

Despatching my errand to the famous Doctor as expeditiously as 
1 was able, 1 was about to withdraw, when he requested me to be 
seated. I accepted his invitation. On my soon again offering to 
take my leave, l was once more politely detained by him, with the 
assurance that he was quite at leisure. 1 resumed my scat. 

Since I had spoken of Father T. as my fellow-countryman,Dr. 
Newman was, aware of my nationality. Atneiica, its people, and 
everything relating to both were, evidently, in spite of his percep- 
tible antipathy to them, objects of interest to him. We talked on 
and on, he putting questions innumerable relative to them, and I 
replying t^thc best ol my knowledge. Among the various Ameri- 
cans regarding whom he manifested curiosity, Dr. O. A. Browson 
seemed to be foremost. Having read all the writings of that inde- 
fatigable and ingenious speculator, and being familiar with the his- 
tory of his multifarious career, I had much to communicate which 
mv querist owned to be new to him. In time, however, our 
conversation turned to India, where, as 1 had incidentally men- 
tioned, I had spent a good number of years, including the moment- 
ous period of the mutinies of 1857. It turned out that I was the 
only actual witness ofr Sepoy atrocities that he had met with ; and, 
before we had done with the subject, he drew from me many parti- 
culars of hotrors and sufferings which I desired, as 1 still in vain 
desire, should pass from my memory. But finally wc got on the 
topic of Hindu philosophy, in the study of which I had of late 
been zealously engaged. To this my untiling intenogaror pinned 
me for a full hour and more, when, just as I was piotcsting, with 
reference to something demanded of me, that the point would re- 
quire a whole day to develop and expound satisfactorily, the bell 
rang for dinner. Pressed to accompany him ami refresh myself, if 
I could be content with monastic fare, nothing loth, alter the com- 
pulsory exhaustion 1 had undergone, I followed my host to the 
refectory. 

The four sides of the refectory were wainscoted. Near two of 
them that formed an angle stood small detached tables, each for a 
single person, with a form behind. The company consisted of nine 
or ten Fathers of the Oratory and myself. Roast-beef, potatoes, 
bread, beer, and a plain pudding composed our meal. These were 
passed from the kitchen through an opening in one side of the room, 
and were handed round by dne Father alter another. While wc 


were dining, as if the promotion of dyspepsia were a discipline of 
piety, strict silence was observed by all, and yet mental entertain- 
ment was considerately provided. Diagonally opposite to the corner 
where the rows of tables met was an ambo, perched in which a 
young man, habited priest wise, read for our edification. First he 
gave us a chapter of the New Testament, of course from 1 the Vulgate. 
Then followed, also in Larin, legends of several saints comme- 
morated on the da^ that was passing. Law of all, we were treated 
to what I recognized as Irom Carlyle’s 4 French Revolution.' To 
that work, certainly, as to many others by the sanfe pyrotechnic 
rhapsodist, the remark of Lord Macaulay is applicable, that its 
author 41 might as well write in Irving’s unknown tongue, at once.’' 

It appeared to me, then, in no wise singular that Dj. Newman, 
with his critical sense of good English, after listening for a lew 
minutes to the uncouth and spasmodic jargon that was stunning us, 
put up his hand, impatiently exclaiming 44 Sullicit.” Carlyle being 
thus summarily dismissed, wc finished our repast without a word 
spoken by anv one. 

Hunks being duly transacted, Dr. Newman informed me that 
“recreation ” was next in order. Naturally enough, the term set me 
conjecturing. I thought of leap-frog, summersaults, hidc-and-scck, 
and sundry other guileless diversions of like kind, though only to 
reject the idea of them, in favour of no idea whatever. But 1 was 
not long held in suspense. Headed by the Doctor, we proceeded 
to a spacious apartment where a large grate was in full blaze. In 

front of the fire, chaiis were disposed in a semi-circle. We took 

our seats ; and I soon discovered that the 44 recreation *' of mv 
solemn companions was general conversation. And very much in- 
deed, both as to topics and as to tone, was it the coincrsation of the 
profane world. Through an aperture in one side of the room, just 
as in the refectory, creature comforts were handed in for us ; only 

they were now merely supplementary tea and biscuits. All the 

waiting was done bv Dr. Newman. There being no novelty 
to me in experience of 44 the pride that apes humility,” so often 
discernible in professional nuggets of the salt of the earth, this 
ostentatious exhibition of servitorship did not, 1 confess, affect 
me agreeably. Nor did l see anything to admire in an incident 
which happened while vve were sipping our tea. One of the 
Fathers, finding his cup unpalatable, made a wry face, on noticing 
which. Dr. Newman seized the cup, and insLted on bringing him 
another, at the same time patting the fastidious shaveling on the 
shoulder, and coaxing him, precisely as if he were a little girl in a 
pet. 

'Fhc “recreation” in which I participated was, in part, not such 
as 1 would have chosen. For many years 1 had then been accus- 
tomed, as I have been accustomed still more years since, to be 
regarded, because of being an obscure American, as, at best, an 
anthropical or anthropoids! phenomenon, a creature that must needs 
speak barbarously, that knew nothing, and that could have no ideas, 
principles, or aims but the most reprehensible and sordid. When 
cast among persons who, by their intcrrogatoiics or comments, have 
plainly signified that such was their preconceived estimate of me, 

I have always been as sparing of speech as was practicable, and, 
consequently, have been the more free to listen and to reflect.. And 
so it was on the occasion in question. I learned much more fiom 
my opinionated inquisitors than they learned from 111c. And otic of 
the things which l learned was, that Englishmen, in changing from 
Protestants to Romanists, arc the same as ever in the article of 
ignorance touching Americans, and in the contempt for them which, 
even to this hour, forms a conventional feature of British tuition. 
With the patience which abundant demand for prat rice of it had 
made easy to me, I once more underwent a diatribe on what were 
taken for granted to be, without gainsay, the blemishes and short- 
comings of" my countrymen. 

Daylight was disappearing before 1 left the Orarorians. The 
impression which thev produced on me I lost no time in committing 
to paper, so that, in recounting it, 1 am not obliged to depend on 
recollection. Everything that had passed before me bore, to my 
apprehension, the stamp of intellectual obliquity, ethical emascula- 
tion, grimace, hollowness, or histrionism. All was unreal, and almost 
all looked insincere. It seemed strange to me, in particular, if Dr. 
Newman could lastingly influence, in the least degree, any but those 
who, what between ill-starred idiosyncrasy and ii rational tutoring, 
had ripened into sentimental visionaries and enthusiasts. His allies 
were, manifestly, men of the same mould as himself ; and his 
deliverance of some morbid half-poetical la'ncy, or subtile sophism, 
was what especially excited thcii delight and elicitc ’/ their applause. 
That, like their leader, they were persons grown incapable o! see- 
ing truth in a dry light, and that they saw it through a haze of 
fantastic theory and refracting prejudice, was, to me, a lifelong 
student of theology, but, for all tha^^till an unresolved investigator, 
palpable beyond all mistaking. 1 had read and reread all that Dr. 
Newman had published ; and the man himself was just what 1 
expected from the author. Lord Macaulay, in one of his Speeches, 
aptly characterizes the jcsuitital “Tract Number Ninety” as “a set 
of quibbles, under cover of which a diving may hold the woiKt 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, and may .^hold with them the 
best benefice of the Church of England.” 'f’hc concoctor of that 
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Tract did not, when 1 ivas brought face to face with him, disappoint 
me at all in his fa\our. 

As many arc well aware* Mr. Charles Kingsley could easily have 
produced, if hr had hut had the patience to search long enough, 
repeated pioots r.f the grave disingenuousness which he laid at the 
door of Dr* Newman. One such proof, unless \ am greatly 
mistaken, odors itself in what is about to he cited, namely, a passage 
ollli ring in p. 21 of Dt •Newman’s 1 Callista, ’ published in 1K56 :* 

“Under the cross were two or three pictures, or, rather, sketches, 
in the ccntre*stood the Blessed Virgin, with hands spread out in 
praver, attended by the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, on her right 
and left. Und-r this representation were rudely scratched upon the 
walls the wynls ‘ Advoc.ua nostra,’ a title which the earliest anti- 
quity bestows upon her.” 

An eminent doctor of divinity was oikc inspired t<j discharge his 
spleen on me, as an American, because I approved of the measures 
taken to restore the integrity of the Union. One day, in conversa- 
tion with this profound scholar, laying before him the words just 
quoted, I remarked that the phrase “ earliest antiquity "could not 
there possibly point to any age later than the pauloposr-apostolic, 
and added that, to the best 1 could discover, the term luii'n’aUi was, 
at that period, altogether unknown. What ground, then, I went on 
to ask, was then: for the allegation that the primitive Christians gave 
to the mother of Jesus the epithet “ our advocate”? And how, if 
there was irrecusable authority lor that designation of her, could a 
Protestant that supplemented tha New Testament by other recorded 
traditions deny that he ought to enter the Roman communion? My 
collocutor, who had long been an intimate friend of* Dr. Newman, 
give me no reply. I pressed him for one ; and at last he angrily 
silenced me In saving that 1 was to submit mv difliculty to some one 
else. 1/ 1 falicd to dtavv other than uncomplimentary inferences 
ftoni this evasiveness, it was not for want of tiying. 

“ It may be almost laid down as an historical fact, that the mys- 
tical interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or fall together.” So 
writes Dr. Newman, in his ‘ Kss.iv on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine.* And the passage is notevvoithy, for we see in it a man 
who deems himself not far horn being a pmpliet, and who, as an 
arbitral v faniast, takes rank with Oiigcn and Jacob Boehme. Nor 
dil the public misuppi ehend that he was what he was. Neverthe- 
• less, the grief and veneration which, on the announcement of his 
death, found expression in the English press, could have been fore- 
seen. Those who knew him best have all concurred in represent- 
ing him as distinguished, constitutionally, by melancholy, supersti- 
tion, and unreasoning self-will ; and he was, thus, except as to his 
mysticism, typically English. And again, he had rendered himself 
famous. In our own time, more than was ever the case before, his 
countrymen stand conspicuous as hero-worshippers ; and in him they 
recognized a hero preeminently sharing their national characteristics. 
And this was enough to secure for him their reverent homage, 
though millions of them could nor hut acknowledge that his aspiia- 
t Kitts vvete such as, ii realized, would go far to extinguish genuine 
enlightenment, ami would operate to enslave the world once more 
to the excuable tyranny and the iiduulous mummeries of menda- 
cious jjud sclf’-seckin * priestcraft. 

F. II. 

tiiu: nag pork gongrkss. 

t ', joth X member iSqi. 

Dear Sir,— I find, here at Nagpoie, all the preparations for 
the coming Congress well in fund. In no year and in no place 
have the* necessaiy airangements been taken in hand at such an 
early dale and tarried our so systematically and satisfactorily. So 
far as the Nagpore Boar Reception Committee are concerned, 
your Committee may rest assured that all will be well at the 
coming Congress. 

You arc doubtless aware that our English Committee, after 
repeatedly discussing the question and after nio-t carefully con- 
sidering it, have suggested to us that no more National Congress 
should he held in India until we h .1 v ' had a meeting in London. 

1 his latter would he hell in 189}, if the genual elections take 
place in 1S92, in ] Sq,| if these are postponed to 1S9*. 

A word as to these elections. The liberal partv believe that 
on the question ol the Irish L»xal Government Bill, which rhe 
Conservatives arc pleds»pd to introduce next session, they will be 
111 a position force* the hands of the Conset vativ cs (many of 
whom are strongly opposed to even that mild measure of local 
self-government r h a l Mr. Ballour, it is understood, will bring 
forward) and compel them to go to the country. On the other 
hand rhe Conservatives dispute this and declare that their whole 
party will vote solid whether tftvy like the Bill or not, and that as it | 
i:> of vast importance to them to gain time they will hold on if pos- 
sible, to the last. • 

You see that while, doubtless, at the present moment an appeal 
to the country would bring in rlwe Liberals with a small majority of ; 
lroiil 15 to 45, according to different estimates, inJiptmhnt of the 
Irish vote, which, y&w that poor Mr. Parnell has gone, will practi- 
cally be solid with them to the extent of at least 70, many things 


might happen, which would entirely change the aspect of affairs and 
result in a Conservative majority. Thus suppose the French saw fit 
to be nasty about Egypt, and in any way hector or threaten — and 
though this unlikely now, a month ago it seemed highly probable — 
the Gladstonians would be quite out of court— and the country if 
appealed to at such a crisis would certainly re-elect the Conserva- 
tives. There are a dozen other similar continental contingencies, 
none it is truc« apparently imminent, but anyone of which may 
become so at a moment’s notice, any one of which would vastly 
impiove tnc« prospects of Lord Salisbury and his following, and 
hence I fully believe what my Conservative friends told me before 
i left England, viz., that if possible they will hold on until 
the lcgitMiiryt, until 1893. Of course the Liberals say that 
they will not permit them to do this, and doubtless any little acci- 
dent may place the Conservatives at their mercy — but on the 
whole it will be safest for us to consider that our projected Eng- 
lish gathering will not take place until 1894, and that if we decide 
to have no further meetings of the National Congress till after this 
the next assembly of this latter will not take place before 1895. 

1 find that in India many leading men agree with the Com- 
mittee in London, and consider that for the present the National 
Congress has done its work, and that it is, therefore, inexpedient to 
continue to saddle the country with the lakh and a half* which each 
National Congress costs until by the 'progress of affairs fresh work 
for this Congress arises. Jn this view J anilely concur. 

A great work had to be done — we had to clear our own ideas 
and then make them clear to our opponents : to thresh out, by 
persistent discussions, the wheat of our aspirations from the great 
body of chaff that, as in all such cases, accompanied it. We had to 
find out exactly what those rciornis were, which the country, as a 
whole, most needed and most desired— we had to evolve and for- 
mulate a clear and succinct programme— to erect a standard around 
which now, and for all time, until that programme is realized, all 
reformers and well wishers of India could gather and so to place 
that programme on record that neither foreign autocrats, nor 
domestic traitors could efface its pregnant lines. 

The great work has been accomplished, this programme has 
been built up by years of patient labour and promulgated, and it has 
been recorded more imperishable than on tablets of stone or bronze, 
ior we have written it on the mind of the nation, we have graven 
it in the hearts of the people ! 

Asoka’s monolithic edicts still stand, it is true, here and there, 
fosfil records of a happier, purer age— yet for a thousand years or 
more they have been dead and dumb ; bur the ideas that we have 
sown can never pass away, never die, never glow dumb, but must 
develop and spread as time rolls by, eternal as the race amongst 
whose intellectual possessions they henceforth and for ever take 
their place. 

Here, in India, for the moment, the work of the National Con- 
gress has been acomplished. The work that still remains has to be 
done partly by Provincial Congresses here and mainly amongst 
British constituencies. 

This present seventh Congress is needed, not to discuss new 
subjects, but to put ahe seal on all that its predecessors have 
demonstiatcd “and to complete the cycle.” With it ends one dis- 
tinct stage of our progress, and it is only lining that this important 
occasion should be suitably hunouicd. It is particularly desirable 
that every circle and portion of the country should be adequately 
represented so tlnu this formal sealing up and, as it were, consecrat 
ing the labours of this first cycle may carry due weight and appear 
as what it rcaly is, a formal ratification by the tommy aL large of the 
demands which the Congress has at one time or another made on 
its behalf. 

Such being the ease, your Cotnmitec will doubtless agree, that 
the numerical limit for delegates *>o rigidly enforced last year, may 
on this crowning occasion be properly relaxed, and will take measures 
to secure the full representation ot all paws oi their circle. 

Personally, too, l would ask as many of my friends to come as 
possible as this may in all likelihood be the las? time that I shall have 
the chance of* seeing them. 

Mv health, never of late years very strong, has broken down 
under the severe attack of influenza, which I suffered from in the 
spring. I can no longer sustain the anxieties involved by the 
General Secretaryship, which I must resign into the hands of Con- 
gress at its coining session; and independent of failing health my 
private circumstances will not permit, at any rate for some few years 
to come, the yearly visit to India which the tenure of the office ol 
General Secretary makes indispensable— and so as 1 shall be leaving- 
India soon after this coming Congress — “it v:mt be for years and ir 
may be for ever”— and as I have many true and dear fricims *u altered 
over the length and breadh ol the land, I hope that as many as pos- 
ssible will come to the Congress to say farewell. 

1 need not add that, so far as health and means will permit* 1 
shall continue in England to work for India, and really in my own 
opinion, at the present stage of our affairs, l believe that I can do 
more and better work in Europe than <1 could in India. Yours 
sincerely ever, • 

• A. O. HUME. 
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WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


BEECH AM’S PILLS 

A REuniversally ad- 

muted to be wm tli 

A GUINEA A BOX. 
For Bilious and Ner- 
vous Disorders, stub 
as Wind and Pam in 
the Stomach, Side 
Headache, Giddiues-, 
Fulness and Swelling 
after Meals, Dizziness 
Pnd Drovv siness. Cold 
Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Loss of Appetite, 
Shortness of Biealh, 
Costiveness, Scurvey and Blotches on the Skin, 
Disturbed Sleep, Fnghtful Di earns, and all 
NJcrvoiis and I rembling Sensations, Sit:. 
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Till’ Ji> 1/ i/,/se ivill 
give > t'iii'f in twenty 
minutes. Tin. i. nn fic- 
tion, for they have done 
it in* countless cases. 

Every sufferer is 
earnestly requested to 
try one Bo\ of these 
Pills, and they will be 
a< knovvledged to be 
WOK TH A GUINEA 
A BOX 

For females of all 
ages these Pills ate 
invaluable. No female 
s It o n 1 d be w ithont 
them. Thei e is not a 
medic inr (o be found 
to equal them fui te- 
moving any obstruc- 
tion in 111 eg nla 1 uy ot 
the system. If taken 
accouling to the m- 
irc nous given with 
cadi bo\ thev will 
soon lestme females 
of all ages to sound 
a n cl robust health. 
Tins has been pioved 
b y thousands vv h o 
have med them, and 
found t h e benetus 
whic h ate etisuied by 
then use. 

For a Weak Sto- 
mac h, Impaii ed Di- 
gestion, and all Disoi - 
del s ot the Ln el , thev 
a« t like magic, .mo a 
1 e w doses will be 
found to wotk vvon- 
deis on tin: most 1111 
poitaut oigans in the 
human Machine* 
They stiengthen the 
whole muse 111 ir sys- 
tem, testoie the long 
lost complexion, bung 
hat k the keen edge of 
appetite, and amuse 
into action with the 
rosebud of health the 
whole physical energy 
of the human ft. one. 
These are fads testified 
to continually by mem- 
bets of all c. lasses of 
society, and one of the 
best guarantees to the 
Net volts and Debilita- 
ted is, BEECH AM'S 
BILLS have the 
Lar^e it St/e of any 
latent Medicine in 
the World. 
for India : 


Soi.f. Aof.ni 

NAYLOR, SON, GRIMES & CO 

Wholesale Ih-f'ot, ,’1, Clive Street, 

CALC U’l TA : 

[OTICE. Mfssfs. Nayi.or Son Grim fs 

I Sl Co. will forwaul, on receipt nf letter, 
nple boxes of the Pills at the following 
es :-Q 'Ad, size 8 annas per box. H iM- size 
annas per box. is cjd, sue 2 Rupees per 
( These rates do not include the cost of 
itace, which will he added the amount. 
Chemists and Stotekeepers can obtain 
olesalc rates on application. 


CORPORATION OF CALCUTTA, j 

PURE GHEE. 

PURE. MUSTARD OIL 

These attic les are to be had in pet feet pmity 
at the Municipal Matket. 

• I 

. Any vendor who sells either adulterated £hee 
or Mustard Oil will be prosecuted and ousted 
fmin lift Maiket. 

W. N JONES, 

t Superintendent, 

* * Municipal M.uket. 

December, 8, 1891. 

FOR SALE 

Price Tico annas, Postage one anna , 

SPEECHES 

ON THK 

AGE OF CONSENT BILL 

deliveied by 

Sir A. Scoblp, introducing the Bill m Council, 

H. E. the Vicetoy, on the same day, 

Sir A. Scoblp, on the passing of the Bill on 
!<;ih M.irc h. 

The Raj a of Bhingi, 

The Hon’hle Rao Bahadur Knshnaji Laksh- 
' man Nulkar, c l.h., 

The Hon’hle P. P. Hutchins, 

His Honor the Lieutenanl-Govet nor of Bengal, 
H. E. the Vicetoy, 

with 

Circular from the Home Depat tment to 
Lot al Governments 

on the Administration of the Art. 
Published by Government. 

Apply to the Manager, Reis and Ravyet , 
i, Uckoor Dutt’s Line, Wellington Street, 
(‘ah utia. 

THE AGE OF CONSENT RILL. 

fnilE following publications by the C ilcutta 
A Lommittee in suppoit of the Age of Con- 
sent Bill may be had fmm the Seuetaties of the 
Committee at their olfi. e, No. 12, Wellington 
Squue, at No. t, IJ« koot Dutt s Lane, and 
at 12, Lai Ba/.tt Stieet. 

1. On the Legislation of the Rishts and the 
Age of Consent Bill. One anna. 

2. The Meinot ml to the Viceroy. Half 
anna. 

j. The Bengali translation of the Memo- 
1 let I. Half anna. 

4. The Ooiduo tinnslntmn of the Memorial. 
Half anna. 

5 The Car hhadhan Vyavada by Pandit 
R.nnnath Taik.uatnn (of Snnlqiore), author of 
lasudeb Rtj\a (i Sanskrit epic) and Pandit 
attached to the Asiatu Sonet v, Bengal, One 
| anna. 

| 6. Abstract of the I'yaunita in English 

: with notes bv Nyalinkn Ntlmani Monkeijee, 

■ M \ , n.L., l*mfes-»<w of a mski it, Piesidency 
* College, and a pief.ice by tlie Piesulent of the 
j Committee Half aim t. 

| GENUINE IlOMtEOFATHY. 
j A CARD. 

Hem Chandra Rai Chaudiniri, L. M. S., 

// oma opathii / V at It l inner , 
fur many yeais assistant at the llon'ble Dr. 
M abend i a Lai Sircar’s Chai liable llonuuopa- 
thic Dispensary, where he auended that emi- 
nent man of science and physician in his 
Clinic every day, recoining Ins cases, watch- 
tug his diagnosis and Ins tic.itment, 

may he consulted by letter or personally, 
j dady at Ins lesnlence, 23, Mitzapui Lane, (near 
! Dr. Mahcmtra Lai Sn car's house) Sankari- 
tollah, (adjoining Creek Row) Calcutta. 
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THK ELYSIUM DRAMATIC 
COMPANY, “ limited.” 
no, College Street, Calcutta. 
(Incorporated under Act VJ of iSSj.) 

OBJECTS.— The mam objects of the l om • 
pany aie : - ( l) the* erection and establishment 
of ,1 Theatre m the heaitof the i.»wn, and m 
the best modem *uvle of mutton, elegance, 
comnlrteness and finish ; (2^ tli*' advancement 
of the Drama, and .ill the bine Aits < onnected 
with it, and the encom ageme.it of Talent, 
especially new Talent, by a tasteful and toned 
pi esentatiou ot the choicest winks of the .ige 
or day ; (3) the elevation of the Stage mto an 
honourable calling by the elimination fmm it 
of all that is low and degraded, ot, m any way, 
objectionable ; and (4) the punting, publication 
and issue of plays, pamphlets, leaflets, journal* 
and magazines, likely to fuilhci the interests of 
the Comp. my in anv reganl, and, generally, the 
sale of all h mks and stalioneiv, »Vc. 

CAP l r.\L. — Rs 3,00,0°°! divided into 3,00 

000 shaies of R«* 1 each, 

DIRECTORS. Di. Sam him (‘bunder 
Monkeijee (ChaumaiA, Pnncipal Knshnakamal 
Bhattat haryva, B ibu Hatalal Ray (late Head- 
master, Hindu S< hooh, Pandit laiakumar 
Kavii atna, Babu Nilambai Monkeijee, M.A , 
U.I., late of Cashmeie, and font otheis. 

BANKERS.- The New Oncntal Bank Cor- 
poration, Ld. 

Full details in the Piospectus, winch con- 
tains lelteis of sympathy and suppoit fmm 
the most eminent pel soilages m the land l he 
following, among otheis, aie mir pnncipal 

DONORS AND SUBSCRIBERS: 

Maharaja Jotindio Molnm Tagote, 

„ N uendt a Ki ishna, 

„ Dmgacharan Law, 

Sir Karnes Chandra Mura, 

Justice Chandra Madliub (ihosh, * 

„ Gui udas Banei )i, 
llon’ble Dr. Rashbehan (ihosh, 

Babu Hem Chandia Banei jee, Senior (»o- 
vernment Pleader, High Coiut, 

Ray J agadan.md 1 Mookmjee Bahadur, 

Balm Chandia Nath Uosr,M \ ,tu„, 

„ Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, Registiar of 
Assui ances, 

R *\ 1 ) m ill a Nath Tagme, Esq , 

Babu Kunia Behan Mallik, of Posta, 

Balm Chamli Lai Stiigha, late President, 
National Chamber of Commerce, Banker, 

Ray Yotmdni Natb Cbanuhnn, of the Muusi 
family, Talo, M \ , is 1 ,. /emmdar, 

Dr. 'Tt ailokya Nath Mura, Pleader, High 
( ’uni t, Chaiim m, Smampur Munn yiabty, 
BabuChindi Das ( Ihosh, M A , U 1 . , OHiaatmg 
Sub -1 )i visional Olljcei, Smampur, 

It. dm J a<lu Lai Mallik, of Pathumghata, 
/emindai, 

Kumar Radii ipi isad R iy, of Posta, 

Di. Nil Ratan S ill: 11, (\l \ , MU, iV ), 

Riy B inknii Cl» mdi » Ch ilteijt Bahadur, 
Babu Akk.iya Chanuta Saikar, Poet and 
Publn 1st, * 

Babu Riuunath GhoJli, of patbnriaghata, 

Ray Kanai Lai De Bahadur, 1 l K , iNn , 

Babu Kisun L d ( iosvvami, M A, 15 1 . , Zemindar, 
Si 11 ampin , 

Lai a P» ingsagop.il Namley, Burdwan, 

„ B mbeh an Kaput, Burdwan, 

Babu Saly.t Kmkar Se •>, 15 . I., (iovemment 
Pleader, Bun! wan. 

Ray N alinakkh.i Bose Bahadur, Chan man, 
Burd w .m M uiiiripaiity, 

Babu Umar bat an B ineiji, M v., Pnncipal, 
Raj College, Buidwaii, 

Di. Jagat P»andlui Mura, Vue (.ban man, 
Buidwan Muninpalii v, 

Babu Satkaii Bai^y, Member, Buidwan Raj 
Committee, — ^ 1 

Babu Kajeudra Kumar * Sll,i 

Buidwan, § 

Mnnsi Golam A/dnk, Pleader, Buidwan, 

Balm Jagauinoliau Bhaltai hai yya, Dejmty 
Magibtr itn, Buidwan, 

Babu T/nipi asanna Mukeiji, Pleader, 
Buidwan, 

Tbakur Oivinda Prasad Tewan, /emmdar, 
Burdwan, 

&.C., , &c. 

•I 

1 NUTICE. 

I Wanted active and -pushing Agents eveiy- 
i vvbeie for the above Company. Cash security 
required Rs. 250, fcach). 
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Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in*the W orld 

All our Watches Guaranteed for 2 years ■ 

PEICE RS. 0-8. 



A strong mate Ke>Iess open-fate Watch 
in nirkel silver case. 

Runs 10 Hours with one winding, slioit wind, 
Regulated (o n minute a month. Hold hands 
and flames, enameled dial, sunk second hand, 
set from. outside. It has a jewelled visible 
compart escapement. Can he lenaiied hy any 


watch-maker for a tnfle. [s a thoroughly ie- 
liahle Machine-made Watch, in velvet lined 

spring case. 

Do. Do. Ladies’ Wi ist WaU h. Price... 8 8 

l)o. Gent’s Lever movement, fully 
jewelled Clncnmnmtei balance to 
prevent van.itmn in extremes of tem- 
, perature. Price ... ... 13 o 

Do. Hunter do. ... ... ... 13 8 

Chain. 

White Metal Albert Chains, standing 

acid. Of all Patterns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... ...20 

Canadian do. ... ...30 

Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 


We give our greatest attention to every kind 
of repairs, stone settings, Waltham and Water- 
burypnrluding, as ue alwajs employ a staff of 
the most skilful workmen for our jobbing dept., 
our charges aic: based upon the very lowest 
calculatFons. 

P. K. M 01 TRA, 


I.ate Manager, Wateibury Watch Depot , 

37 , Mus|idbari-stieet, Calcutta. 
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/V u/ut published Jot the /’/ op tutor every 


“ IT RECOMMENDS ITSELF.” 

All who suffer find sure relitf from 



The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. j 

It has driven out from the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of scum-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; while in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
L U M BA G O, SC I AT I CA, K A CEACIIE- 
SPRAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these complaints in their severest and most 
chronic form. • 

Its magic effect in affording instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 

Aie you subject to HEADACHES and the 
tortures of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

in Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally recommend- 
ed as • 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try this wonderful Medicine and let the 
result speak for itself. 

The Oriental Balm is used by the best Phy- 
sicians in the world in their practice. It has 
been pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
homes. By its intrinsic, virtue, it has achieved 
a wide-spread popularity which no similar pre- 
paration has ever bcfoie attained. 

Sold in Hot ties at / Re. each. 


Rs. 6 Watoh. Guaranteed two Years. 

Pretty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyless, short winding, nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled dial, jewelled, and bold 
figures for Rs. 6 per V. P. P. with an extra 
glass, spi mg, box and two years’ guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Warranted to stand rough- 
est use. Others sell at double our rates. 
Have no appearance of cheapness. Mr. S. 
Goomuh of District MnnsifTs Court from 
Chicacole says “A watch' maker valued it 
at Rs. 25 ” Mr. B. V. Chetty from Anantapnr 
says : — “ Many were deceived thinking that its 
price was Rs. 25.” Mr. Moung II. Myah of 
Marine Woikshop from Mandalay says: — 
u Has never been repaired during the whole 
period of thiee and a half years.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Picks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Bracelets, Bangles, Earrings, Eardrops (all 
pair), Scarf Pins, Scaif Rings, Necklets, 
Brooches, Hair Sprays, Spectacle Frames, 
Cigar Holders, Thimbles ami Rings set with 
scientific Diamonds, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eralds, &(., at Re. i -8 per each V. P. P. Mr. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspector, Sanikutla, says:— -“A 
German valued the diamond ling at Rs. 50 and 
ruby at Rs. 30.” Nickel Silver Timepiece for 
Rs. 4 ; guaranteed 3 \ears. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOM BAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

Congress Sketches : A Review 

OK THK 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 
AT THE 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted with additions and alterations front 
Reis C«* Rayyet 

With a portrait of Mr. George Yule, President, 

Sold by the publisher G. P. Varma, and 
at the office of the Adoocate, at Lucknow, and 

at the office of “ Reis & Rayyet ” 
for 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(PRINCE AND PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 


Obtainable of all respectable chemists 
throughout the world. 

Agents in Calcutta : Smith StaniMreet& Co., 
R. S< ott Thompson & Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

TRUK TO IT* NAM F, 

J EYES’ “PERFECT PURIFIER” 

Is the best disinfectant and exterminator of 
all objectionable odours and infer nous diseases. 

It cleanses the loads, purities the atmos- 
phere and disinfects the drams, keeps the sick- 
room puic and healthy. 

i:r)U.M.LY USE* UK TO 
ANIMAL AND POULTRY, 


AN 1 > 


Review of Politics , Literature , and Society . 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Yearly 


... m advance 


Rs. 12 


Hair yearly 
Ouar icily 
Monthly 

Single or sample 

RATES OF 


.. 7 

4 


... Re. 1-8 
Cop},, ••• o °‘k 

advertisement. 


A(ivenisenic*iiL-»(thrce columns totne page and 
102 lines to the coliftnn; are charged by the 
space raicen up, at the rate 01 4 annas a line 
each insertion. Tire lowest charge for any ad 


It keeps a cowshed pure and sweet. 

It improves the coat, destroys vermin, keeps 
fly off, stamps out all infectious diseases. 

It is a specific for foot and mouth disease. 

It kills all unpleasant smells without setting 
up another smell of us own. v 

It kills fleas, red lice and vermin of every 
kind m Poultry, Pigeons, Cattle, Horses. 
Dogs, Cats, &c. Effectually cures Gapes, Roup 
ami Comb Disease in Poultry, 
i IT IS GARDENER’S FRIEND AS WELL, 

It destroys tnoss and weeds on gravel path- 
ways and exterminates worms m lawns. 

It is a valuable destroyer of all kinds of ants. 

It kills green fly, red spider, thrips mealy 
bug, removes worms fiom the soil in pots, &c. 

Agents : DYCE, NICOL & CO., # 
3, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta. 


vertisrmenl is Kb. 2, except domestic Occur- 
rences, tne lowest cimrjte tor which is Rs. j- 

Special rates for Contracts. 

No additional marge t»r inland postage nr 
peon. Kor arrears at. advance oi 50 per ceni. 
will oe cnarjjed. Korean postage separately 
charged at the rate ot a annas a month or 
Rs. 5. a year 

Business Communications vpost paid) to 
be directed to ‘‘Tne Manager,” and Literary 
Communications and booics and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “Tne Ed.tor ” of “ Reis 
& Rayyet.’ 

Omen : 7, Ucfaer Duffs Lane. Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 
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CALCUTTA. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1S01. { No. 504 


CONTEMPORARY POETRY. j 

NEW YEAR'S EVE. | 

A IKANSLATION, OR RAJ HER ADA]* J A J ION, FROM A SWEDISH TALK 
I1Y ANDERSEN. ! 

Little, Gietchen, little Gietchen, 

Wanders up and down the stieet ; 

The snow is on her yellow luu, 

The fiost is at her feet. 

The lows of long daik houses 
Without look cold and dump, 

13 y the struggling of the moonbeam, ! 

I>y the dulcet of the lamp ; 

i 

'I’he clouds nde fast as horses, 

The^ifid is fiom the noith, 
lint no one cates for Gietchen, 

And no one looketh foi th. 

Within those d.uk, damp houses 
Ate met i v faces bt ight, 

And happy heuits ate watching out i 

The old year's latest night. j 

The houid is spread with plenty, 

Wheie the smiling kindled meet, 

But the fiost is mi the pavement, I 

And the begg us in the stieet. 

i 

With the little box of matches 
She ( outd m>t sell all day, 

And the thin, thin t itteied mantle, 

The wind blows every way. 

She rlmgrth to the railing, ■ 

She shiv ft in the gloom- 1 

Their ate patents sitting snugly J 

By lueliglft in the room ; j 

] 

And gtonps of busy rhildten 1 

* Wuhdiawmg just the tips 

Of i"-v lingers pi ess., d m vain 
Ac a u then but mug bps, 

W'th ciave and earnest faces 
A> a hispet mg each other 
Of j>< f.vi the new year, made 

Fm 1 ii her or for mother. 

But ].'■ one talks to Gietchen, i 

An one hears her speak ; i 

No b uh of little whisperers j 

G warmly to hqf cheek ; * j 


No little aims are round her ; 

Ah me ! that theie should be, 

With so much happiness on earth, 

So much of misery. 

Sine they nf many blessings 
Should scatter blessings round, 

As laden boughs m autumn dmg 
Their upe fruits to the ground. 

And the best love man can offer 
To the (bid of love, he bine, 

Is kindness to Ins little ones, 

And bounty to li is poor. 

Little Gietchen, little Gietchen 

Goes coldly on her way ; 

There’s no one looketh out at her, 

There’s no one bids her stay. 

lie r home is cold and desolate, 

No smile, no food, no fne, 
lint childien clamorous for bread, 

And an impatient sue. 

So she sits down in an angle, 

Wheie two ioe.it houses meet, 

And sin* < mlelh up beneath her, 

I'm warmth, hoi little feet. 

And she looketh on the void wall, 

And mi 1 he i older sky, 

And wonders if tile little stars 

Aie luiglit lues up on high > 

She heard a 1 lo« k sti dv<» 1 low ly, 
lip in a far chine h tower, 

With such a sad and solemn tone, 

Telling the midnight hour 

Then all the hells together 
Tlnur meny music poured ; 

They were ringing m the feast, 

The circumcision of the Lord. 

And she thought as she sat lonely, r *• ** 
And listened to the chime, tf 

Of wondiniis things that she had loved 
To hear in the olden tune. 

And she remembered her ot talcs 
Her mother used to tell, 

And of the cradle songs she sang 
When summer’s twilight fell, 

Of good men and of angels, 

And of the Holy Child, 


Subscribers ni /"r country arc requested to remit by postal money orders , if possible , as the safest and most convenient 
vtcdi . ■ . Particularly as it ensures acknowledgment through the Department. No other receipt will be 
given , any other being unnecessary and likely to cause confusion. 
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Who was craiWed m a man-^r, 

When winter was miht wild ; 

« 

Who was pooi, and cold, and lumpy, 

And de-adate aim lone ; 

• * 

And she thought the song had told 
Tl *. w a > c\ er with l.i . iiv. n 

And .1!! the poor and hungry, 

• Anri foisaki n mu s, .tie I;)-, ; 

“ How good of linn to look on iik., 

In Mil !) a | de.se a , l ii 1 •, 1 ' 

(.older it and col-h*,, 

lint she d*»es not feel u now, 

1 * or the jn e-sure at lie* heat t, 

An. the might upon hti l»uv. 

Ih.t she struck one little n. it r !n 
( hi the wall so cold and hair, 

I'h.it she might look aionnd htr, 

And see it I !e v n e thu e. 

The single match has kindled, 

And, 1 )/ the light :t threw, 

It seeim d to httle (ri»*uhen 
1 he w all v a 5 rent in two. 

'(! she could sec the loom with,. , 

The room all uaim and bright, 

With the tin* glow ted and dusky, 

A nd the lapei s ad Might 

And .here wen* kindled withered 
Round the table 1 ithiy -pi cad. 

With heaps of j.;i>ndly viands, 

Red wine, and pleasin' bread. 

She could smell the fia pant savor, 

‘‘he ( on hi Imar whit they did say. 

Then all was d.mcnes; om e rpm, 

The maUh lia<l binned, away 

She struck another h.iitdy, 

And now she seemed to see, 

Within the same a atm chamber, 

A gjor imii C_ In Lit mas tire 

The la am lies u ei e ,dl ladi n 

W ith ' in h thii.es a- eli 1 • 1 « n prize, 

T’»i 1 : ; h t gift h»r hoy md m ma n, 

^ he niw them w ith lie* 1 * - 

♦ 

And 1 he nlnuv t seemed to Dmi h th, , 

And to ; an the u '‘h nine -.hoot 
Win 11 daikness fell mound lin, 
l or the hide match v as out 

Another, yet another, she 

Has tr n d, they will not n.jjhi, 

1 11! all he 1 little stoic.* -lie took. 

Amt *timk with all her might 

And thgi whole miseiahie p! n e 
a -v li ;hled w rill the gl 11 r, 

And In, there hum; a little clnld 
lief >ie her m the an. 

Tin re ucic kyood-di ops on his forehead, 
And a spear-wound in his side, 

And « 1 ue I nail punt:, in his feet, 

Ami m his hands spread wide. 

♦ 

Ambhe looked upo|3 lie r gently, 

/''And she felt that he had known 
Pam, hunger, cold, and sorrow, 

Ay/cpuai to hci own. 


And he pointed to the laden board, 

And to the Christmas tree, 

Then up to the cold sky, and said, 

“Will Gietchen come with me?” 

The poor child felt her pulses fad, 

She felt her eyeballs swim, 

* Ami a nnp.il)}.: sound was m her cats, 

Lake her dead molhci’s hymn. 

And she folded both her thin white hands, 
And tinned from that bnpht boaid, 

And fiom the goldi n gifts, and said, 

“ With thee, with thee, U Lord.” 

The chilly winter morning 
Ibe.dvs up in the dull skies, 

On the city wiapt in vapor, 

On the spot wheic Gretchcn lies. 

< 

'i'he night was wild and stormy, 

The morn is cold and pi ay, 

And «;ood chinch bells aie tinging, 

Chi ist’s circumcision day. 

Ami holy men weie pi riving 
In many a holy place ; 

And little cluldien’s angels 
Sing songs before his face. 

In her scant and tattered garment, 

With hci hat k against the wall ; 

She sitteth cold and r igid, 

She an s we is not their call. 

They have lifted her up fearfully, 

They shuddeicd as they said, 

“ It was a bitter, bitter night, 

The child is fro7en dead ” 

The angels sang then greeting, 

Kur one moie redeemed from sin ; 

Men said, “ It was a bitter night, 

Would no one let her in ? ” 

And they shuddered as they spoke of her, 
And smiled : they could not see, 

How much of happiness there wa»* 

With so mm h unset \. 



News and Our 'Comments. 

W 1 1 II this 1- ei** and tin* < lo,e of the ye,u, A\vt C-‘ A’ n vrf i ompletes tl 
tinih)i*.u of it cm ,t»*nci*. 

* 

* * 

Till N r itional Cotvpfss im els at N I'jpui, on Monday next, runic? t 
pie adt my of Ru 13 iliadai Ananda ChaVlu, of Madras 

* o 
• * 

Ml hi*. Rosa Ihmheur has, alter llnec* \"‘'us' labor, produced a picti 
which she has n iiiiisl “la* D/pupii ;e,” or “ 'I hr e-dung.” Itist 
huge-a animal pictuie ever painted, and represents ten horses off 
size trotting over a tluoshmg llmi, a-, still seen m s^wial puts 
Southern Kurope. It is said that *die had an offer of r?,noo/., but s 
lefused to sell the painting for that Mini. 

* * 

Lni:i> L\tton, before his death, had, it is said, completed a volm 
of poems for publication. 

* 

# * 

“ C VKM l N Svt.v \ ’—-the Queen of R mmania- -has published a n 
volume of tales under the title of l * Leadens Kidengang ’ or t 
Iblgr image of Sun ow.” 

* 

* « 

The new Under-Secretary of Sl.^e for India— Mr. C.eorge Cutzor 
has in the press a bo«»k “ Pci sia and the Persian Question, " bem; 
ucsciiplion of hib UaveU m all pails of Persia in 1SS9 90. 
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Till'. 1 ii'lastral survey is not to be confined to Bi-hat. Tlie C.iLutti ! 

C nizcttc of this week has the following notification j 

“'I'he 22n.l December, 1891.- Unde, section 3 of the Rental ‘ Mr vpv > 
Act V of 1S75, the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to , \ vxX \' 
survey shall be made of all lands m t..up Nos. 1 - nil . , , t \\^ \ 
I>ankui a district, and that the h- lindanes of ai a fi -Ids I 

situated themn shall be demaicatcu. 

C. K I*. 1 r^i \ n 1 », | 

Sectet'Uy to the Govt, 0/ tn/vul ’ 

The total nu in be 1 of holidays and vacations fixed by the ,t>freclor of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, for Government Colleges for the >eai 1892, 
is 150, including 52 Sundays. The number of holidays for collegiate 
and lA grade naming schools will be 83 days and for /ilia s< hools (>S 
(! ays, ev 111-ave of Sunday?. Of the 98 da)* fm the Government Col- 
leges, 4 ate for Maliomedaii, 13 for Cnristian and 39 for Hindoo festi- 
val?, the stuninei vacation taking up the leinaiuing 45 da>s. 

* 

* * 

WE find that in the Middle Examination for grtls foi 1895-94, in these 
Pi ov inc es, female candidates have been allowed the option to substitute 
cutting and making of pirans, p) jamas and cliupkans, anil knitting, 
claming and einbioideiy for C.eometiy and Mensuiation, and Botany, 
Ciieiinstiy 01 Natural Philosophy. 

+ 

* * 

r>.\noo Bnuni-lt MUkRE I EE, (U.E., succeeds Raja Kajendialala Mitr.i, 

C EE., as Piesident and Baboo Bankitn Cbanuia Chatteije.i, ]:.i as 
mcmilier of the C initial Text-book Committee Another new member 
is Baboo Uiamiia Mohun Majmmlai, M.A., /; L, who will also art the 
Assist ankSeu et.it y. 

« ♦ 

'T 1 J ic Chandei nagoie School has been affiliated to the Calcutta IJ111- 
\eisity 111 Ails up to the K. A. .Standard. 

• • 

A si’KWvY has been rndcied for a line of railway from Midnapoie to 
Houtah, thimigli tlie villages of Daman, MaUi.nl. i, Sanlupm, Gobi, 
^imiabtisaii, Nundoei, Bnujepur, Bmhe.i, Cheuchooiee, Ballea 
Daugiee, Dokmula, Dyai.m Chul, and Malm all. 

* * * 

Il ls notified by the Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, in 
the CiiLutla (juzrttr, that by an older in wilting of the 18th Decem- 
ber 189], passed by virtue of the ptovisions of .section 30 of Act i.\ 
of 1 88/, tlie Con 1 is of Small Causes at Backeigunge, Bliagalpm, 
Cuttai k, Kuneedpoie, Jesswte, Miclnapme, Mooished.tb.ui, Patna, 
piibna, and Kajshahye have been abolished. This abolition m- 
< leases the woik of tlie Subordinate Judges of those places. They 
have been vested with 01 iginal powers as Judges of Couits of Small 
Causes foi tlie twal of suits cognizable by such couits up to the value 
of Ks. 500. 

# 

• * 

The Munsifi yf P mill in, in the distnct of Manbhoom, has been abo- 
lished ftom the 4th Novembei 1891. 

« 

• * 

From the commencement of the new year, the postage on post-cards 
Horn Butish India to the United Kingdom 01 to any Bntisli Colony or 
Fosse - non, or any fmeign couuliy or Post Office which is, or may hcie* 
after be, compi ised in the U111veis.il Postal Union, will be one anna 
for each single Post-card aad two annas for each Reply Post-raid. 
'Phis means a reduction of half and one anna respet lively. There is 
also to be a reduction in the postage on packets of Punted Papers, 
Legal and Commercial Documents and Samples. Instead of tlie 
ilifieieiit 1 airs for the various countries included in the Universal 
Postal Union, there will be from the first January 1892, umfoim rates 
.as mulct : 

Pimtcd Paper s (including Newspapers). Half an anna per two ounces. 
Legal and Commercial Documents. Half an anna per two ounces, 
but the lowest charge for each packet shall be two 
annas even if it weighs less than two ounces. 

Samples. Half an anna for two ounces, but the lowest charge for 
each packet shall be one anna even if it weighs less 
than two ounces. 

The present rate of postage on newspapers to the United Kingdom 
or the United States of America through the United Kingdom, is 
1 y z an „ tl f 0 r each newspaper weighing not more than four ounces. 
From the next week, a newspaper of the weight of two ounces or less 


will be c.tnied for Inlf an anna, and one weighing up to four ounces 
fm mdy one anna. Similarly, newspapers fm France, Austn.i 01 Italy, 
wetghn : "-I mi op than two or nvne than four oumti 1 ed not bear 
mme It. in l , m \ anna post igt*. 

• u Lin liuli. m Postal tiuule’' makes a distortion between ‘‘Newspapers” 
and “ Pi imed Papers.’ Under the first head, we lead : “In order to 
be entitled to the newspaper rate of postage, newspapers must be 
sent cither singly, or separately folded and tied together in a bundle 
| which must be siipeisciihed with tlie number of new^p.ijftts contained 
m 11 ; and the intr must be picpaid on c t ft uewsp rper whether one 
or several are eni losed in the Mine eovn ’’ Under the other, oc 
c 111 s : -“‘Punted prptMs’ include newspaper s and per mdn aL, books, 

, pamphlets, music, visiimg raids, address 1 uds, pm. 4 s .4 pinning 
j with or without the minuviipt relating thernto, papers unpiow'd with 
1 points in relief for tire u->e of the blind, engiavings, photogi aphs, 
putuics, di.. wing-., pi. uis, maps, papeis or raids embossed m plain 
leluf, catalogues, jimspc. irises, annomieements and imtnes of \ ui ions 
kmds, wheth' 1 jumled, engiived, hllmgi aphed, or ailtogr rplied, and 
in genual all imuies-uons or copies obtained on piper, pu<hment, 01 
card-board, by iikmie of pimtmg, 1 1 1 li*> g r iphy, autogi apliy or any other 
mechauK.il process eas\ to recognise, ex. cpt the cop) mg-piess and 
the Typc-writei. Stamps or foi ms of pi ep ivment, whether obliterat- 
ed or not, and pi mted aitnles constituting the lepicsentativ e sign of 
nionctai y value, are rx« hided fi diii c lassiin atmn .is * pi mted papu s, 1 ” 
Tlnne is dilt -ietne too m the post ige chargeable. While news 
papeis are calculated by four minus, punted papeis aie weighed 
by two, though the rate of postage foi both i> the same. The pieseut 
oulet, however, fiom tlie c ommen< emcrit of the n**\t year, eijnali/es 
the weight as also tlie postage on new spapei s and “punted papers," 
namcl), half an anna pm two ounces. 

• • 

A JiOM I; VY eontempnr ir y writes • - 

“ Afoo/'0\ of insults to Native Princes, let 11s call upon Government 
to take seveic iiotite of an 1 11c nlc-nt which is said to have ocniried 
Hueutly nearer lumie. I’brie is an app uently well founded 1 r pot t 
that His lligliues, tlie Gaekwai when lately tiavellmg by tin; G I. I\ 
R ill way 011 Ins way to Sholapm was disimbed m his sleep by the noi->e. 
of the engine whnli h rppemed to lie m close pmximily to Ins own 
carnage. The* guild in (iiaigeof the Halil as well as the Station 
Ma-ttei s at one 01 two station-, on the way weie mf'oimed of the dislmb- 
.1 in e, and weie inj-iested to alt irlr the ( image to (he end of the iiam. 
Them weie at Inst ,0110* evasive replies. At last one St. Hum Master 
had the coinage of his < onvu non-, and gave* tin- polite reply: ‘(.five 
the Maharaja a sleeping diaught ind lie will get «dr*rp I am not 
going to detain the ti on to shunt off in-. ( nn ep* and it? k h it to the 
eii 1 id I’he Rnlwiv otfn lal w is nu tei of tin • iluati.ui m l the 
Mahaiaja had to make me be .t oi 1 at . plcss nigin ** 

« 

• I 

A CEEKHVM \N of emmeiife, llir K-v fames f'aspu t'luttei bin 1 ., 
Doctor of Divmily, 1 tie Ilei Mijesl\’, lu-.pe* lor of \ v > ■ 1 k 1 1 1 w 1 e 
Schools, has. just been (onvutid of swindling In, fuends <4 (.'(S," 1 "!, 
on pretence of inventing m-nie^ m G ivrinmnii loans beaiing ten pej 

cent, mleiest, and been sentMK -1 by Mi (ii.tne Cave to /■•m va ns’ 
pen il servitude We suppose tins <‘»iantiou so .lumiliali-ig to the 
Cluii ( h, st 1 ikes the nation in nn* ii tin* - ion' w ty as the e\e« 1 ill on in tin 
hist tentury of the R’v. Di Dodd for foigeiy 

• « 

I’m I : nojislvn m -■ • • 

“ Si. Vim fill, the little West Luba Idrnd which lias irrently hr. n 
the s( ene of a p >pnl n mu 01 i*ak, 1 om* of the most heautiful m<l p t 
tile of the Wind war rl or Oiribb- •• group The lot rl population wane 
ly e\< reds 4.1.010, nn lulling some 5,000 Ruiopeans .ind 50,00 . N eg 1 (,es, 
Pi ev ions tot in* yeai 1883, St Vdncent vva . iindei the guicial Gouin 
meiit of llie Win l*\ ud ldands, inU sime th\t time Barbad.ies li a * la t m 
given .1 sepal tte admin. -.nation, and St. Vincent, C.miada, 'J’obago, 
and St. Luua li ive been gioujied togetliei muLi a Govunm. ’ 

i * f «- * 

Bv an order dated the 2jnd iHunliu, the Calcutta ui i) ic 

2?id following invests, by name, five Sub-divisuiii.il officers m the 24 
Per "Unriahs with poweis under section 435 of the Code of Luminal 
Procedme. But the same Ga/ettr, under a previous order of the 18th, 
transfer one of the five to the head quarters station of the Rajshali^e 
district, as soon a-, lie may be relieved by tljc imfommg officer. Js it 
intended that the transferred Sub-divisional officer will carry his new 
power to his new district i Otherwise, it D» inexplicable why any power 
which is not made to have retrospective effect shorn 1 be granted and 
at the same time otherwise rendered uiicnfmcablc. 1 ossibly by the 
time when he comes to exercise it, if not earlier, ^he will cease to be 
a Sub-divisional officer of the 24-Peigs. , 
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Notes, Leaderettes, and 
' Our Own News. 

t • - ’■ 

]■ nr a whole g»‘pct ,it 1011 Km ope h a -> given hmsHf up to the wot si 
p 1 ^iiiie, the naiimi,’ ( hief end and comein being tor nidi one ,111- 
othui hy oinfi- j n< c of arm-i, until, the sciem* lights blinded, the higher 
feeling- and ifcptr itimii have been sitppn*saM and ., b’u-tmg egm-m 
has taken the pla' e of a linn;; r miim.iousiip-.s of the iuoi.il government 
of die iinivi'i -.i* Then- is no long *1 any -dully shall>mg. No mote 
vain 1 c*“ 1 ets or idle blushes. i’ln* ti ansit ion is complete — the ^et 11- 
lai i/alloti peifdt. 1 11 open day, before t lie whole vvm hi, the Kmpen»r 
WMli nil addn-v.ed the following words to the leiimts of the 1 st 
Rep, mu-nl of Knot Guards quaitered at Potsdam, on the occasion 
„f the admiui.ti ition of the oath of allegiance : — 

“ Kf ( no's, von h iv e, in the piesence of the mnscciutml seivants of ] 
<; 0l | .,nd 1 a Joie i lie attai, nvnii) fe.il’y to me You aie -till too yon tv; ! 
to umh 1 land the meaning of the wolds which >011 have just spoken, I 
lmt be «!in r .'‘ni m following the dnei tnms and the tear hmp you will le : 

1 1 v r \ oil h 1 v » , my i h 1 1 d 1 en, s woiii feal t y to me, will* li mean- th.it J 
yun li 1 \ e ;tv*n j'liiodm to me bods and soul There exists fm you | 
on! \ one nn in>, and that is my enemy. With the piesent S*»n ili - 1 j 
apnaiion it may possibly h ippen that I may have to oidei )ou, whu li 
(md f "i bid, to shoot down y nut own relatives, youi brothels, and evem 
yom put iiv, but if I do so you must obey without a mimiuu.’’ 

1 heif V'U have the head of the Holy < .ei man Empue speaking to 
his ln.ue s..h!u ly t The Ritumalism of the Nineteenth Centiii y could 
not l.iook the pi elen -n»n , of the Chun h, but it bows to the pietensions j 
of tiie Mate 'i’he Popedom has been shorn of the hist laps of tem- 
jjoial |imu 1, but hen* 1 , tin* Empne set up as a new fetish fot enhght- 
ened (.eimany to w 01 ship. There is no minring of matteis here. 
The >ouup pnm e siipm^edes Popes and abolishes God Himself. He 
is not ( onlent to i ommand the simple allegiance of Ins people. He 
( hums tin in tn toti\ can ass and all. We are moulded of the greatest 
iitatmu of Gcimun pi tuns. Thus might Mephistopheles lemiiid 
poor Faust. One ( annul help pitying the poor lads who enter life on 
such conditions. They thought they cnteied the set vice of then conn* 
tiy. They find themsi.lv e-> annexed body and soul, by a trouble young 
imp. They may not undei stand the ceremony they pass tlimugh — the 
mcaum" of the manhani\ they nuimhle — but tlieie they aie— sohi fot 
ever, dliey must do tin* bidding of tne mastei, light 01 wrong, apauist 
man 01 God. ddieie is no e\< eptioil whalevei. dliey must not hesitate 
p, shoot down fatltei oi m nhei, if mdeied. The divine tight of Kings 
was newer pitched to sulIi pieposteious height, nor was mihiaiy 
discipline so biutally candid. 

GlNlRAb Capnvi is* gaming in the favor of Ins Imperial mastei, who 
has bestowed on him the lank and title of Count. The occasion was 
the passing by the Ken hstag ot the couuueu lal ticaties between 
Austria, Italy and Belgium, evident my the high political capacity of 
the Chancellcu. 

A NEW Pal nellit'* mgan ha- been slatted at Dublin claimin'; Home 
Rule, tefoim of the laud Law-, 1 em-tutmnent of mijii-lly evicted ten- 
auis, dependence of the* K\cc utive upon the It ish -Parliament which 
is to have the appointment of the Judges 

A r a cnnfeicnce on the position of uonum held in London, on De- 
cember 1, undei the au-p.cus of the Women’s Franchise League, they 
passed the following 1 e solution-. 

I That m older to pnnide adequate piep nation for the weik and 
duties of life, women should be planted equal educational facilities 
vvitb men m all gi.nlty .uid blanches ot intellectual, technical, and pio- 

fcbsion.il ti»*n^K * , . , 

That^i oidei to secure the e< ononne independence of women, 
alfobstac les of 1 nv and custom which hit then admission into mdus- 
lual weak, pi otessio nal avocation.-, and public employments should be 
removed. 

- Hiat in nvi'istnal woik all limitations as to time now imposed 
upon men should also be imposed upon women. 

4. That »n all employments women should receive for equal woik 
the same 1 ate of leirtuneia^ion as men. 

Terrihc pales on the coasts have been succeeded by intense frost 
llnouphout Cnea* lb itain. The latest news speaks of dense fops 
throughout K- gland, seriously delaying traffic and causing numeious 
accidents. 


Mr. Hastings M. P , is chaiped with misappropriation of trust funds 
amounting to ^ 1 5,000. 


1 hi: Ihithh Mrairal Jour mil gives a glimpse of the report of the Lep- 
10-y Commission Ihat. came out to India.^ The amount and risk of 
contagion is deciaied to be much overrated. Theie aie, it is said, only 
! about one- hundred thousand cases, and the risk of contagion is rather 
| muie possible than probable. There is a great deal of evidence m 
| favm of irtln-beiedity of the malady. The rage for segregation of le 
| pars m iy have to be cooled clown when the report is published. 


A w is. 1 1 i R in the London Daily AVz^c, presumably Mr. Justice* Me 
Caithy, uniting of the late Irish leader, makes a nice distinction 
between the /> 1 iystque and the constitution. According to him, bodily 
siirnglh may consist with constitutional imbecility. This was exem- 
plilied in the deceased. He was foimeily fond of all kinds of manly 
spoils and was a bold and splendid rider, hut latter ly he had given up 
ev ei y thing except a little tiding. He never was a readei, unless he could 
get hold of books m applied science. For a modern gentleman, he 
was wondei fully ignorant, of not only the books of the season but the 
leading books of tlie age. 11 c cared nothing for literatme. He cared 
mote fm art, m deference to his sister who painted. Even in that, he 
advised hei not to copy nor to seek for subjects in histmy, but take her 
subjects from natmo. Nor had he any inherent predisposition to poll- 
ti< s. He was an agitator m his own despite. The careet for which lie 
thought himself made, was that of an active country gentleman a 
lelounmg fanner and improver of his piopeity. 


On Tuesday, the fourteenth day of the trial, in the Ilydeiahad 
Diamond case, the Jmy unanimously found Jacob not guilty on all the 
thiiteen chaiges, and he was acquitted. The public had m a 111 inner 
be-rn piepaied for this result of all the expensive and elabm ate pi e 
pa, alums on behalf of the Nizam, by the rejection of his evidence 
on commission. Whatever the legality of the oidei, it was a political 
blundci to keep out that evidence. Hut the court had not to consider 
that aspect of the case, and the Nizam and the Punish Government 
m India must suffer hy that older of the British Indian Com t. The 
humiliation of the ruler of the Deccan is complete. Those who wanted 
to dissuade the Ni/am from appearing as a witness have now then 
just ideation. 

* The older of acquittal does not end the tumble either of the 
Ni/am or his jeweller. Before the verdict of the Jury was recorded, 1 
civil suit had been filed in the same High Court on behalf of the Ni/am 
against Mi. Jacob. When Mr. Justice Wilson in the Cnminal Sessions 
nid.-ied the lenmutinn to Jacob of the Imperial and his money de 
posited m Gum t, Mi. Justice Tievelyan tn the Civil side had alicady 
i is ih d 01 dels f«>i then detention in couit in the civil suit 


Am J.R11MM. board, ate bring put up in municipal Calcutta. One 
H M.det has the conti act fun n the Corporation. He will pay one 
inpre pm running loot of board thus posted and not of the gi ouml 
occupied. The contract is not limited to any fixed penod, though tlm 
may be revised at the end of,;r >eai. The selection of sites 
I-, to be subjei t to the approval of the Chairman Ihis giant to Mi 
Malet puts an end to the indiscriminate altixing of advei Using sheets m 
board- on rminti ipal piopcrty. Those using that property for their 
advertisements aie now restucted to Mr. Mulcts boards. We may 
then. foie expect a rush by fine advertisers on private piopeity. It 
will be to the mteiest of Mr. Malet to see that p.ivate walls an* 
p.otocled from sm h invasions We believe the Police Act piohibiis 
Miuh encroachments, but it rests with the owners of houses to 
enforce that law. 

The advertising structures ought to be substantial so as not to be 
d.mgc-ious to the public and at the same time an ornament to the cit>. 
The Boards will undoubtedly be an advantage t<> the public and 
the advertisers. For one thing, the advertisements will appeal from 
day to day until removed by the contractor, safe from the destruc 
live bojish sport or adult mischievousness. But we aie not sine that 
the Corporation is free to profit by the new source of revenue 
opened out to it by Mr. Malet. ip sources of revenue are hxed by 
law, and it will reqmie no ordinary ingenuity to have the present 
admitted in proper quarters as a part of the existing ones. 
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Mr. James Payn, in his column in the E^/n/tman, relates how, in a 
case of watch robbery, the other day, a witness pulled out his' own . 
watch in illustration. “ Let me look at that, Sir,” cried the magnate j 

“ 11 was h ‘» n(led »P to ^ hpnch. ‘ How do you account f..t .» person 
in your position possessing a gold watch with a ciesj and ,,,, ?> J 

And he had such a dilficnlty m doing it th it the artn \r wa , ‘ irt.rned 
for enquit ies.’ On the other hand, a person ofassined p-situm ran 
wear anything. The rccentnc commandant of a \i n i gonson 
town had the most go? goons watch chain eyes ever beheld, fsaid to 
him one day ‘ that chain must surely have cost a fortune, Oncra!’ 
‘It cost me seven and sixpence , 5 ire replied ; ‘ it’s only mosaic* gold.' 

‘ Who would have thought of a man m y.»m position weanug surh a 
thing as that ! 5 ‘Just so my young furucT (foi I was but a lad, at the 
tom*, as may be gathered from my inquiry), ‘and that is the veiyieason 
why I do wear it . 5 55 

Just so His Majesty the Shah patronized "paste. He was caught in 
the act in England, and many of the good people theie came to think ' 

t he great Shah a sham like the diamond buttons of his mate coats ' 

and the gems on his person, and his fame for wealth and spec tally ! 
for pienotis stones a fable. Theie ftliey were wrong, though. I’eisia | 
is a poor coimiiy to be sur a e, but the Peisian King is i u h in the pos- ! 
session of a laige sto?e of gems. On this subject, theie is no doubt. I 

Many Europeans have been admitted to a sight of the stoie at Tehe- j 

tan. Mr Eistwukof the Hutisli embassy was one of those pnvilegrd I 
men, and lie gives a minute at count of los visit to the Shah's Jewel j 
depaitment Ills Journal of ,i Pi fiom.ifnf s Rrsulrme /;/ /V; i/,i tells 
of multilndmous grin-., gie.it and small, many of them of pio ligious 
si/e ami “of purest lay seiene 55 His M ijesty, however, w is not prepai- 
ed to i an y .my par t of them with him on Ills ttavels. No true lover of 
gmns — ccituiulv, no Onental— has thehe.utto inistsmlitieasiiies-- 
ite.isine above iiisni.uicc — to the chances of such join neys to distant 
lands, ovei mountains and anoss seas Above all, even the most 
enlighiencol of Mi. ills might well think it siaiudy pi mient to convey 
the 1 \ isi, in icgalia light into the hear t of the Lind of the ('.luourv 
Yet a Shah m public is nothing without tire lnivciy of resplendent 
gems. riius, tin* Sn.ih w is dtiven t'i sham, lie sum tril pi.u^bec k 
and paste without a fcmi heait, knowing nobody could suspec t him. 
The trick was ilisun ei l*< 1 , however, to his great disgi.ue Hr should 
nevet have descended to (hit meannes*. If lie could not or would 
not bring Ills genuine trinkels, lie should have trpiessed his vanity 
and foigone the pleasuie of daz/ling the staling Naz.nenes On no 
account, ought he to have gone in for Ihummagem 

I'ne mle applies to all Shahs and men. Mi. Pnyn’s pinchbeck 
(fCMici.il is no exception. The reason given by lnm might pass with 
a boy relative, but does not stand examination. No lespec table man 
ought to have anything to say to sham ami make believe Jewellery 
is a poor vanity at best. Hut what shall we say of sham jewelleiv ? A 
diamond is a piec e of brilliant coal, beautiful to see, and iaie ami cost- 
ly To we.u it. is perhaps ;• bit k minim*, but it is a liaimless enjoy 
inent, and the taste may be cultivated with some letineinent, pm haps 
Hut to counterfeit it —to deceive people by a twopenny half penny 
bauble -ft i . i e lowest me.iiine -.s. Noi is it expedient for the* wealthy 
who p-s c - ^ the gc inline ai tu It s, to wear c ountcu feit Such trilling | 
witn tlv* p rbin. taste is the suiest wav to debise the riedit of |ewelleiy j 
ami ultimate. y rietei toiate the maiket valm of the i,u*- and leal. j 

j 

Wf tegtet t > announce the death, oil Tuesday li-f, of our w'diknown 
t o w 1 1 -• 1 1 1 tu All. M. mat k]i 1 <ustoinji He died full of yen s, at the i 
age of 7'), a 1 1 r i a shoi tallness. Ills tie it li lemoves fimn Calcutta ,i 
f .« in r 1 1 u hguie — ,i social hiudm.uk. He was the* last of a bygone 
geneiaiion. All his ft tends and as-.oc intes m life had dejiuted mmiu*- 
time Even K.ij.a Raiendialalt Mitta, who died in Augu -t I id, w as 
Ins jun.or by many ye. us. Mr Rustmiiji was tin* gi mdson of Mi | 
(!owa-p, head of the firm of Ivi amnji, Cowasji and Co, P.usee meirh- ! 
ants of Calcutta. Many local names in town ami subuib piesei \ r 
t he mem*u y of the family. Then migmal home was H unhay, vvlieio 
i he j Ut* Mr Rnstoinji was burn in Iotj. After finishing his edur ition 
at the Eipiimsioiie School, he came to Calc utta at lire age of tv cut) -two, 
and was admitted a paitnei in the fnm Since then, he knew no o’her 
home, tliough he has sometimes been to Homhay and even to Singa- 
pore and China. lie lived among the people as one of them, identifying 
lumself with their interests, then hopes and ampliations. For a cju liter 
of a centtoy, he was a party in most public movements. In one of the 
bilge histoiic.il pic tures of this city, before the Mutinies, bis figuie may 
be discerned, and as long as Ins health permitted he attended every 
social func turn. He was a conservative, of course, like all Ins friends, 
a-ntl did not sympathise with the go-aheads. Latterly, lie acted under 


gt eat disadvantage. He was unfoi lunate in business. His Pcisiau 
Consulship was an empty hououi. Ho connection with thelihrial 
N.iwal D.ui 1, was mm e to the pm pose. Even und 1 the wtust 
ciicuiiisi im es, hi> pn,*ul.i 1 1 1 y and ta. t «,!■». nl h. >> m ' ut stead. To 
his soils and grandsons and all his family," we 0,1 i o.u v ondulenccs 
and out l)«> 5 ,t empathy in then gieal loss. 1 

REIS Cr RAVVET. 

S\hoAo\\ P , , . "//'.v 20, /Sot 

THE CRUSADE AGAINST OPIUM. 

Tiik seigniors ol the British Parliament have ron- 
demned tin* monopoly of opium, and have i ernmmend- 
rtl its abolition as earlv as practicable. 'The British 
merchants ate still making; strenuous rlfoits to forte 
the* hands ol the Indian ( iovei nment to give effect 
tu the recommendation. fhe Christian M 1ssi011.11 ies, 
who, from the nature ol their vocation, must he al 
ways lor promoting; the cause of good tnnrals, have 
been wheedled into joining;- t h<: agit. ition. I he 

modus opcrandi has assumed the very shape which was 
adopted when Her Majesty’s mmisteis were led to 
abolish the monopoly ol salt manufacture in the sea 
hoard ol Bengal, ostensibly to benefit the starving 
rayyets of India, but in reality to create a maiket 
for Cheshire salt, and theieby to make the East In- 
dian trade! more* piolitable than it could be, when, for 
want of any cargo besides glasswares, British mcr 
chants had to bring; empty vessels to India and to - 
buy the products of her looms and her rich dyes 
with gold and silvm or by means of bills drawn 
by the home authorities on the Indian exchequ- 
er. The Indian rayvot has to buy Liverpool salt 
now at a much higher price than that for which 
country-made suit was available formerly. But 

the British merchants have no concern with the 
welfare of the Indian peas. mu v now. It may not be 
very easy to induct! the ( lovernment to give up such 
a large revenue as opium yields. But the pressure 
that is being; brought to bear on our rulers f 1 J I s us 
with misgivings. I he monopoly of opium may be 
bad. But why ate English merchants so anxious 
to have it abolished f Is it fiom a high sense of 
morality, and a genuine sympathy for the sub 
jects of Ills ( adust ial Majesty? It is nothing; of the 
kind. I he English meich.mts want to make largei 
profits by bmng able to sell the d 1 1 1; 1 at a lowtT price, 
and thereby emotiraging its consumption. Would 
th(! English cant bants like that tilt! Government of 
India should prohibit altogether the cultivation of 
opinin'* Tint is one impottant tt:st by which their 
morality and pliilanthropy can be mcasliied. 

Next to the land tax, Hit! monopoly of opium is the 
most important soun e of impetial rt*venue in India. 

1 he ti.nie with icfereiue to China in.iv he an 
i nif juitous one ; and it may, with a show of reason, 
be held that the cultivation of ‘TTpium ought to be 
stopped altogether, except so lar L." Jjj igecessary for 
mediciiul purposes. Such piolubition wfluld involve 
an enormous sacrifice of levenue. Nevertheless, we 
would ask tin* Government to forego it, if the interest 
of the human race was in question. But we cannot 
admire the enthusiasm of the English merchants and 
their mouthpieces in Parliament.* They want to 
deprive the Government of India of the enormous 
revenue, in order apparently to have^a larger share in 
the profits of the trade. 

Had they been inspired by genuine moral sense, 
they would have directed their energy and power 
to stop the far more iniquitous traffic in liquors, in 
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which they themselves take the most important part. 
Medical opinion may be cited by them to show that 
opium is the cause of all evils, and that brandy and 
rum are quite as harmless as bread, butter, and meat. 
Hut such doctrines, however convenient they may be 
to particular ^intmests, are not supported by experi- 
ence. The habit of opium eating has not killed any 
one, on the conti ary, it has prolonged the lilc of 
many. l)ut the victims to wine may be numbered by 
thousands in our country, while the mischief done by 
it, by bringing about domestic misety and increasing 
crime, is simply incalculable. I’cihaps, it would be said 
that it is absolutely optional with the people to drink 
or not. If the people voluntarily take to the habit of 
diinking, it is not the fault of Government. Hut is 
it not an undeniable fact in ti ade that the artist creates 
the want ? Who wanted the steam engine before 
it was invented ? No one wanted the juice of vine 
before it was brought to this country by British 
merchants. For fiscal purposes, Government opened 
central distillci ies in the head-quarters of districts 
and sub- divisions. The few dealers in wine in the 
country distilled it there. They made great profits 
by bringing the poison within the reach of the peo- 
ple in the locality. Others were attracted. The 
number increased, and the central distillery was abo- 
lished altogether at one time, in order to give a wider 
scope to the unholy traffic. Now grog shops are 
becoming as plentiful throughout the country as those 
‘-of confectioners. 1'he poor unsophisticated natives 
of the soil can not therefore be blamed, if they ascribe 
the increase of drunkenness to British trade and the 
fiscal policy of Government. Whether they are 
justified in doing so or not, there can not be any 
doubt that the consumption of both imported and 
country liquor is increasing day by day. And the 
English merchants who profit by dealing in French 
wines and English beer, are not the men entitled to 
pose as moral teachers, and to le< Hire our Govern- 
ment to give, up an important source of excise revenue 
for t^te sake ol their preachings. 

THE DEMON OF SURVEY IN HE MAR. 
Tiik necessity ot a field to field survey and the as- 
certainment of the rights of tenure holders, in tem- 
porarily settled estates, may be readily admitted. 
Hut tlie advantage of Government in letting loose 
a horde of survey officials in tracts the revenue of 
which is permanently, assessed, is not .so obvious. 
For aught we know, a disinterested concern for the 
welfare of the Zemindars and rayyets may be the 
determining cause of the policy of which the Debar 
cadastral survey is the latest outcome. The parties 
who aie supposed to be most interested, take, how- 
ever, a very different view. The suggestion that we 
made last week, may not afford a complete explana- 
tion. Hut there c?n be no doubt, that a material 
improvemeK*t«y«*?^thc excise revenue is expected 
from the survey of the chief /oov-consuming districts 
under the Government of Bengal. The entire res- 
ponsibility of this measure, is naturally thrown, by 
the press and the publifcy on Sir Charles Elliott. But 
it seems to have#, much longer history than the 
connection of Sir Charles with the administration of 
Bengal. And after the explanation that he has him- 
self given, there quit be no Joubt that he has no claim 
whatever to a nfonopoly of the praise or blame. 

Although the contemplated survey is being stre- 
nuously opposed by the ^Zemindars, it must be clear 
enough, that they are likely to derive great advan- 


tage* from it. Every now and then, the Zemindars 
, attempt to make what is called ckandaj survey of 
their estates. But they are very seldom success- 
ful. In some cases, the aniccns are not allowed 
to enter the villages. The collecting agents of the 
Zemindar themselves make common cause with the* 
rayyets. The surveyors get a rough handling, or 
they are bribed by the villagers to throw up their ap- 
pointments.* They represent to their employer that the 
opposition cannot be quelled except by legal pro 
ceedings. A civil suit under section 91 of the Rent 
Act follows, or a prayer for survey by the Revenue 
authorities is threatened. At last, there is generally 
a compromise, by which the rayyets agree to pay a 
certain percentage on their rental, and the survey is 
postponed sine die. Under weak landlords, the 

aniccns continue in service for some time. Hut 

they do nothing whatever, and, after drawing their 
pay from their employers and filling their pockets by 
levying blackmail on the rayyets and the rent-free 
tenure-holders, they decamp, never submitting the 
chit tails, khatians and maps for the preparation of 
which they had been paid. 

The landlords who oppose the proposed survey, 
cannot be unaware of its advantages to them. Sir 
Charles Elliott observes, that their attitude with re- 
gard to it is due to the advice of their ani/a who 
are interested in maintaining the present chaotic 
state of Zemindari records. But our belief is that 
the corrupt underlings of the Zemindais are much 
more interested in welcoming the survey, than in 
obstructing it. It would give them a grand oppor- 
tunity for carrying on a flourishing business in bribe 
brokerage, and they are not the men to throw 
any obstacle in the way of Government in a matter 
which is sure to prove so profitable to them. The 
opposition of the Zemindars is not due to any sinis- 
ter advice, but is the result of what they know, by 
bitter experience, ot the character of Government 
aniccns , and their capacity for mischief even vvlu-n 
they are honest. I11 fact, in the view of practical 
Zemindars, a corrupt a nice u or pedikar is much more, 
manageable than an honest but doctrinaire settlement 
official of the department. The alarm <4 the Zennu- 
d its is due to the prospect of having an army of 
surveyors billeted on them, and to the tact that 
their rights will be entirely at the mercy of a set 
of officials, who are generally bound leather by any 
law nor by an overset upulous conscience. Never- 
theless, they may, with a little expenditm r of money, 
secure many substantial advantages which are not 
obtainable otherwise. The parties most likely to 
suffer, are the rayyets. The Zemiijdars have a re 
gular organization for conducting legal proceedings 
They have mooktears duly empowered to represent 
them. They have nai/o\ gnnia.da't, and legal advisers, 
to manage their business for them. But the rayyet is 
generally friendless and moneyless. On the day hr 
is called upon to appear before any of the authoi ities, 
he may be ill or he may be without the. necessary 
funds to fee a mooktear. He may have none to 
swear to the truth of his case, except where there U* 
a regular combination. Then, again, it is a notorious 
fact that it is much more convenient for corrupt olfi* 
cials to take bribes from Zemindars than fiom rayyets. 
The result may be that, in spite of all the good 
intentions and instructions of Government, the ray* 
yet’s case may be so conduct^ that the officials called 
upon to adjudicate it, may not deem it possible to 
decide it in his favour. If he should get a favorable 
decision at all, an appeal would be made against it> 
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and, sooner or later, he would have to cry peccavi. 
The common saying in the country is, that the Bri-. 
tisli courts are for the rich. In the case of a 
poor rayyet fighting with his Zemindar, even victory 
amounts to defeat. To the Zemindar, the cost of* 
a single lawsuit means nothing. But to, the rayvet, 
it means absolute ruin. It may be that, as a body, 
the rayyets are not ruined for ever by survey or 
a settlement, and are found to recover their ground. 
But this can be explained in the same way 
as the rapid resuscitation of ‘communities ruined 
by wars, floods, cyclones or earthquakes. We read in 
Mill’s Political Economy : — 

“An enemy l.iys waste a country by file 01 swout, and destroys or 
< an ir*. away mrai ly all the mineable wraith existing m it; all ihu 
inhabit, mis aie ruined, and yet in a frw yrais afiei, rvci yilun<j is imu li 
as tt was hrfhie. This vis mcdicatt 1 v wUuur lias b« en a subject nf 
stenle astnnisluntMit * * * * Theie is noilnn*: At all wondriful 

in the mallei. What thr enemies have drstioyed would have been 
destioyed by the inhabitants themselves ; the wealth whuh they so 
rapidly leptnduce, would have needed to lie leproduced in any case, 
and piobably in as short a tune. Nothing is changed except that 
duiing the leprodiictmn they have not now the advantage of consum- 
ing what had been produced ptevmusly.” 

The recovery of the rayyets, after cadastral sur- 
veys in other parts of the country, is to be ac- 
counted for in the same way. If the object of 
Government in ordering the survey of Rebar is to 
give better security to the rights and titles of the 
peasantry, we are afraid, the measure will prove 
simply tantalising. It is sure to do a great deal of 
mischief ; but it is not at all certain that it will do 
any good. A record of rights based on the summary, 
adjudication of the Revenue authorities, is like a sur- 
gical operation of the major order lor rrmotfhig a 
harmless tumour. We cannot approve of such an 
operation, except where the case is so bad as to ad- 
mit of no other remedy, and the party affected by it 
is prepared to run the lisk ami to bear the expense 
of subjecting himself to the manipulation. The Ze- 
mindars, who, according to our view, are likely to be, 
to some extent, bemdite.il by tin* proposed survey, 
are opposed to it. To the rayyets, it must be like 
a great n itural calamity. 'They may be ruined by 
it, unless by the elite necessity of the position they 
Irani to combine and fight out the battle against 
the superior resources of the landlmds. In this 
M 1 to of tilings, we feel no Invitation in supporting 
tin* protest that has been made, Iq the Rebar land- 
1 loldeiV A survey such as that contemplated, has, 
no doubt, many advantages. It would be worthy 
of a civilized Government aiming at having a com- 
plete recot d of everything about which any infor- 
mation may be necessary. Rut the advantages and 
tin! disadvantages ought to fie carefully weighed 
in the balance, and ii the latter be found to prepon- 
derate, surely a measure of the kind ought not to 
be forced on the people, simply for the sake of an 
ideal. If the Government has any interest of its 
own, that is quite another matter. Rut, in that case, 
the cost, instead of being made payable by the ray- 
yets and the Zemindars, ought to be met from the 
particular source of revenue which is likely to be 
benefited. 

A VISIT TO SUM 13 U L. 

Many years ago, I went to Sumbul. As it is a place of 
historical interest and Hindu pilgrimage, it may be interest- 
ing to the reader to sec the notes that I took on the occasion. 
Sumbul is in the Moradabad district, twenty-two miles 
from city Moradabad. We started from A ligar and crossed 
the Ganges at Anupshar at night.- Next morning, at 9 
o’clock, we reached Sumbirt 4 

3rd April 1869, 8-15 A. M. — A mile off before me I descry 
the cupola of a Siva temple, at Sumbul, believed to have 


been built in one night in the Satya Vug. Just left the 
ruins of some black stone foundation which one gra^s-i utter 
said was or had been a place of worship- -- 'he stone plat- 
form being still an object of piayers though less than f'linei- 
ly. rile man, however, repudiated «my suggestion that it w.is 
a temple, 1 r, that theie was a house o| windup. My 
beaters, however, said that it was the remains ot the grave' 
or mausoleum of a parrot nr van elected hv its master in 
days of old. There aie, ucvasnuiallv, on the sides ot the 
road, a small mausoleum to iu.uk the spot \Phei«* a Mt/frr 
was burnt. Near this place' (in the environ-, of Sumbul', 
aie two small two storyed loom., one on each side <«l the 
road, opposite to each other, cdled <'/;/, f /rr\' for liav> lleis to 
bet ike themselves for slvller from the sim and weather, 
or lor the citizens to repair to ot alia noons tor amuse- 
ment, &c. 

Sumbul, 9 A.M. — We halt at a garden. It is a remaik- 
able thing of its kind a ve tige of formei opulent'* 
and history as well. Reing a walk’d emdosiue, it is tempi 
ing to all tiavelleis, who tail* lor either puv.uy or for 
purity like our oilhodox 1 linduselves. We occupy a range 
of rooms within, at the side. The garden is studded thick 
with fine trees, principally oranges, many of them now 
rich in llower and blossom. The beaulitul red of these 
in the midst of the gieen foliage, has a most beautiful effect. 

It is delightful to walk in the shade of the gtove. 
The scene has become for the moment all the inoie charm- 
ing with the cage I u Is of Xiutr\ and Knkn/siis whkh we 
have placed on the branches, and the boxes of rare plants 
from Calcutta we have placed at the foot of the trees. All 
our party, attendant-*, e.mip-followeis and all, are disposed, 
after the monotony of our tedious journey, to make the most 
of the opportunity. Cur myself, 1 am leininded of the 
scenes of you* at I aieknow under the oiange glove of the 
Regum, in front of mv house at Znmhoor KJiana, whereto 
l and a friend had the privilege ot admittance, and whole 
we Uicd to sit or lie down in moonlight, listening to the 
singing of our music-master as well as hers, Ameer Ali, 
varied at intervals by the mme ait less and sweeter notes 
of the hidden Regum and her daughters, bulbuls and 
brunette yV/vr as they weie, with their pimpings into our 
assembly, the lightning glances they would Hash and their 
disappearance leaving us foi the moment vacant, and pur- 
suing the sound of 1 kinking gold or silver bangle or 
gemmed ear-iing in imagination into the lecesscs of the 
Zenana. 

I he public entrance to the garden is a noteworthy struc- 
ture. The architectme is nf the Hindu l\ pe, found aH over 
the country and adoplid byth<* \I u-.nilni.ins. Rut the interior 
of the gatewav, as usual, and the inside ol tin* rooms .diove 
it, do not ke«-p up the impres .on n| the out -nle. I and J a< lib 
went up the lop ot the gate and hula \uwnf the town. 
Tlu* views on two side-,, one .it the b.w k of the gmden and 
the other to the noth, up* j u ■ tun - 'gag and 1 have asked 
j.icilb to take phot«»giiphs whuh In* wi.l do I he city 
is on an elevation ; m Tut, the ooifud li.e-, after this 
garden, or rather hii ak-> int > undulation, In ie mid theie, 
which would b(‘ moie pn f ni«‘ .gue il they were not so 
bare, until il 11.es into a -lignt’y rui.-d plaltui in fvr tin* 
town to stand upon. Lie* town 1. .1 sti ngglmg one ol 

cour.e, with tin* look of an old letir-d pine, many a 

lime ruined and iciovned and 1 nine* I .Venn, but latteily 
visibly gaining in pp» peihc, f u you m (* 1 w %v # lioii.es .ill 
round, soveiul mad" ol old b. k 1 ; . iickid, but mu .t built ol 
new mateiiaH The f . 1 u|. <>f whuh tin u 1 .ue L <vnal, 
seem to iiave lieen n I) nit or u<w \ pl.iUeird . N t the h.n k 

of the guiuk ‘ii, i-> one w it h >_ mill ;old 11 01 gilt top md 

one toward . the front coinet ul .0 gilt"cy-vu^jb ^ On the right, 
is Manokamna, a sacred tank said to po ; ^*-,s the same* 
virtues as lake Matisorobur, th<- leiiovm d pc * e of watew 
in the heights of Thibet. "The imiveis il hel.ef is that this 
city has existed Tour V,r;s. The temple in front of our 
garden, is of stone, brought fo^ti tic* Vindhiu < hain, built , 
before the mutiny, by tic* Ran *e <4 I n 'k>r<\ ’I he temple 
to the left adjoining', belongs \<* tlcAovvner of the garden 
and commenced building before the mutiny, but finished 
afterwards. It is of small biwd:, very (.Id, but like nnv and 
fine brick. The gateway of the gardeif) is built of the same 
brick — it cannot be less than thirty year?* old — and Ihe walls 
too. The whole garden and temple, aie within the site of the 
moat of the ancient fort of IVitherAj, the rums whereof 
exist here and there. There is no Zemindar of the place. 
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1 hero is a Tehsiklar, a Brahman of JuaiipniL*. and an 
Inspector oj Polio* with sixty constables and 200 dumki- 
dars. lho temple in front, belongs to a family of country 
[desi) not hill Josce-j, who have connection with Indore. 
Bandit ( robindi.un live<J Jkmi*. lie was held in t lit* highest 
respect by the II«»lkar and all his people. '1 In: Maliaiaja 
used to briii'_j lfim up fioin half «i mile’s distance wlu-ncw-r 
he called. He n* td and recited the kalki Pur.ni bi-fon; 
Alahji Saheba, a U«»\va^«*r I > 0 i or Lady of the Ilolkar, it 
is said the mother'ol the present Ilolkar. That sniptui" pre- 
dicts the advent of the Kalki Avatar -the Hindu Alc.dah 
the final incarn.ilion <>l Vishnu. The "reat laily was so 
edified th.it she dnected him to build a temple at Suinbul 
— the spot where, according to that said scriptuie, the kalki 
Avatar v. a-> to make his first appearance So the lucky re- 
citer unu: foi the pm pose aimed with Rs. 2o,o<>u. W hile 
the temple was building, both the Dowager and (jobmd- 
1 am died, and it was found difficult to defray the ex- 
penses ot the temple, Rs. * fir titan, (jobindram had left live 
villages, ja'dnrs of Ilolkar (besides some others which were 
escheated;, the income of ulnch was wholly taken up 
f >1 the suppoit of Kamr.un, son of (iobindr.mi, who is 
at Indore, ,md now' w lelds Knat inlluenc e at Gun t, liaviny 
.si at immediately behind the Maharaja If the )osrr: would 
n pair to Indore, his temple will assuredly be provided for, 
as he thinks, thoii;;h I doubt, but Ik* does not like to that 
dist, mce ancl is content with whatever Gubindrain has left 
him. 

Phis garden is a fortified one, having broad walls on the 
parapet ot which you can mount tpiard, and on the four 
corners having sentry boxes and lound or polygonal plat- 
loims with steps to ascend horn inside. 

After hi raklast, I walked lound the wall, and then inspect- 
ed a map of the pilgrimages and sacred places and wells 
•of Suinbul. I may here mention that Suinbul is one 
of the tlnce ^villa^es) and seven tntluis ( pilcp images; 
mentioned in the Lilian. The three fronts bein^ Xand.i^iam 
near Muttra, Sal^ram, near the (iunduk river, where the 
sal^ram stones aie found, and Suinbul "Tam, where L now 
write. The tnt/hxs , of course, are Kashi (Benares), Kanchi, 
&c. The map exhibits, according to th^ Puran, a triangular 
area, w hich is s.u red ground and which contains 6 § tit tints 
(pilip images) and inps (sacred wells). These pilgrimages 
are representative rather than ie.il, there bein^ Ramcswar, 
the l>hai;iialhi, kurukslu ti a, and the iCst all in this Suinbul 
jLpomid. 

Suinbul is traditioiied to have been the capital of Pn- 
tliiiuj* The walk of the city (loilitied) no longer exist, but 
it is easy to perceive the site of fortifications. Traces 
of the wide moat- aie also seen, now cultivated into 
Ik Ids. 'Phe garden in which we halt, seems to have been 
reclaimed fiom the moat. Near the moat, at one place 
on the side of tlu* piescnt load, is a j;ato. It is small 
and neatly built, see *o have been one of the smaller 

ipitcweiys, of small well burnt clean bricks. After dinner, I 
went round the p*.;hway to the top of the walls of our 
garden from which I had a "nod view of the city and 
ruins. 'Phe whole {.pound bcluie me was uneven, with ele- 
vations and mounds of c.uth here and theie, betokening the 
sites of rums, while tfu: piesent inhabited p.irt is distinctly 
hudi. Then, filter inspecting the map, I visited the I lari 
temple, the old 'Hindu temple now for per.ri alions, cen- 
turies perhaps, deprived ot its inteipity as such, though it 
is still regarded with the old, pet haps with more than the 
old \eneration from antiquity. Befoie the mutiny, it used 
to be resorted to by Hindus and Alahumedans .dike, as a 
kind of halting place for travelleis and re.* at by the 
townspeople , thcAlAhomedans sometimes prayed in it, 
while the n$< iflwba used the temple sometimes, but 
.less and Its*. On the breaking out of the nmnity, the 
Mahomedans took possession of the temple to the exclusion 
of the Hindus. Just now, it is in the possession of one 
Villvat Yar khan, a sic;all landholder, who lives op- 
posite. The place was closed but not locked, and we opened 
it and entered. Thffc was confined within a boy or two. 
l\ly luiides, one Brahman priest and a Mahomrda chowkidar, 
left tile ir shoes as they appio, idled the temple. I hesitated 
a moment, but after/all l carried my shoes. It was obse rved 
by my guides, but they said nothing. However, further 
on, near the temple, 1 found a Mahomeclan boy w ith a 
pair of shoes on. There is a ruined kouz or reservior of 
water in the middle of the Court, with a hole in the centre, 


from which evidently sprang jets of water. The ri^ht 
corner of the court towards the "ate is used as a burying 
ground, for the great I suppose*. 

The dome of the temple is nearly thirty cubits in height 
fiom iloor to ceiling. On both sides there arc long ranges of 
arched small domes. It is ciituely built of brick, small 
neat clean blocks in perfect preservation, except in ruined 
| parts — parts of the building had givm way, but have been 
, i ‘ piii'-d by sc, me. The temple is built on high ground on 
, tin* sid<* ^he public road. I ascended the roof i,f the two 
wings of tin* temple, and the view was giand. While I was 
on the roof, f saw' a gathering of Mahomedans at the door 
of the Gnut of the temple, who seemed to be annoyed at 
my audacity. In fart, one fellow' loudly called me, I believe, 
and, not being in a lighting mood, I went down, and, with- 
out speaking a w'otd, inspected the comers of the place 
hastily and proceeded to come out But the chief of 
the demonstration kept on his hands over the door, al- 
though the chow’kidar told him to move off. I, however, 
passed under his arm as he sulkily stood. I then, to keep 
appearance, inspected a large well of stone. Some of the 
I old bricks of Suinbul are very huge pieces. I saw* them in 
| some shops on the roadside. I hear the temple w r as full of 
! idols, which were turned upside down and buried. It is 
I said that the idols may still be found buried under the floor. 

1 much doubt this, but the matter is worth enquiry. This is 
one of the places to send an aieh.vological expedition to. 

1 don’t understand which Rrithiraj they mean. C ertainly, 
not the king of Ajmeer who fought with Shahabuddm 
and once defeated him. But there is some similarity in the 
tiaditional names of the enemies of Brillmaj to those of the 
real Mahomedan cnenuYs of the Ajmeer king — Alud liialud. 

f rom the name Alud, 1 at first supposed that it w.is the 
corruption of Alaucldin, Emperor ot Delhi. 

THE HYDERABAD DIAMOND CASE. 

FOUKTKKXTII DAY, TUFSHAV l)F.<\ .72. 

The J lit fife's Sn ni nun if tip. 

His Lordship, Mr. Justice Wilson, addressed the [nry as 
follows : — This case has occupied a very Ion:* time and a great- 
number of details have been put before von, but the Jurv should 
concentrate their attention on what were the real essential points 
of the case, and not diffuse ir ov *r a multitude of details, manv ot 
which have only a slight value and bote but lightly mi the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner. The questions they had to consider 
were very few in number, and not one of them was attended with 
anv special or peculiar difficulty. It would be his Loidship’s en- 
deavour to enable the |ury to concentrate their attention on the 
j real essentials of the case, and only to give slight attention to 
matters which were not really cssrnti.il. Before he got further he 
1 would lHei to some things which hr would not speak of hinwlt 
j because ihry were ]iist the maitets which it was essential for the 
! Jury to consider lor themselves. He was not going to say a word 
! about the demeanour or the beating of any of the witnesses in live 
I box. With the exception of the Resident, Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, 
j evuyone of them had been before the Jurv, and they had had an 
j uppoi t unity ot forming their own judgment. A very great deal , 
| had been said about the conduct of the accused from time to time 
| throughout the ncgoci nions, and other matters which culminated 
in and laid the foundation for these charges. It had been suggested 
that he had dealt vciy unfaiilv by the Nizam in not disclosing to 
him more than he did, or rather anything 'cbuut the price of the 
I diamond. 'The [urv should always remember that this was not 
j a case of principal and agent ; ir was not a case in which Mr. Jacob 
j was acting as agent for the Nizam. An agent was bound to act 
directly lor the benefit of his principal. But in this case Mr. 
facob was the seller, and the Nizam was the buyer, and there was 
no special obligation on Mr. Jacob in the matter, except such as 
arose from the relations of buyer and seller, and he was under no 
special obligations, except such as might be imposed upon him by 
the terms of the contract. His Loidship was not going to say a 
i word as to whether he was honest or dishonest, whether he had 
gone beyond the rights of a seller, or whether he had told the truth 
from time to time about many matters. 

llofloii 'iiv’t Filh. — In the compl.iin’s peculiai to females these 
Pills aie unii vailed. Their use by the fair sex has become so constant 
foi the icmmal of their ailments that luieiya toilet is without them. 
Among -a .ill classes, fioin the domestic servant to the peeress, 
umvcis.il favour is accorded to these renovating Pills ; their invigoiat- 
mg and purifying -piopeities tender them safe and invaluable in all 
cases ; they may be taken by females all ages for any disorgamza- •> 
'turn or uregulauty of the system, speedily lemoving the cause and 
lestoiiug the sufferer to robust health. As a family medicine they ^ 
are invaluable for subduing the maladies of young and old. 
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There was no charge founded on any misapprehension or mis- ' 
conception. The charges were of a totally different character. 1 
His Lordship did not say they were not to take into consideration ! 
the (act oi it having been so, because it might have a bearing on 1 
the question, assuming that Mr. Jacob did so wrongfully. Then' 
there was another matter. It had been pressc^ upon the Jury thjt 
this was a private prosecution. But if it whs a private prosecution, 1 
it was conducted by those who were acting for the Ni/im, who J 
considered himself the aggrieved party, and not l>v the Government, i 
But that made no diffeicncc, became the | ui y n mid ha\ c to deal ! 
with the c\ idcncc. But it was suggested that .istajnivate prose- 
cution the conduct of the case was not invested fn the responsible 
officers of the Gove rnim-nt. It was for the Jury to judge whether ; 
or not this ease had been conducted with that scrupulous care and 1 
fairness to the accused which was observed in all criminal trials, 
without any over-anxiety to secure a conviction. His Lordship 
expressed no opinion. He left that for the )ur\ to judge. The j 
only question for them to consider was not what thcuiics had been i 
first forwarded, but whether the prosecution had satKfied them I 
beyond reasonable doubt of the truth of the essential elements in 1 
the case. 

OUTLINE OV THE STORY. 

He would first, remind them about what there was in dispute— 
the outline of the story. Mr. Jacob was a jeweller, having a shop 
and stock of jewels in Simla, and was in the habit of visiting other 
places. He used to visit Calcutta, and make purchases. For 
several years he was in the habit of visiting Hjdnabad and making 
sales to the Nizam, and very large sales. As regal ds Mr. Abid, it 
was known that he was a person in a confidential position, at any 
rate in an influential position, in the household of the Nizam ; that 
he began life in a minor position ; that he had now got a position, 
not a very high position it is true ; but that he is ri sponsible for 
looking after the To.shakhana and the palaces, ami his position 
enabled him to obtain commission on a considerable scale ; ami 
that he received from Mr. Jacob ten per cent, on all sales. The 
extent of the dealings would appear ftom a letter from the prose- 
cutors solicitors which showed that in the present year, wholly 
independent of other ti ansactions, between the 1 2th January ^ml 
20th Apul sums aggregating close upon nine lacs werp paid by 
the Nizam to Mi. Jacob for jewellers , ami in respect o&^hc sale 
he paid to Mr. Abid commission amounting to Rs. 89,000. That 
was all that it was necessary for his Loidship to say with icgard 
to the relations between ihe parties. The Jury remember that 
the subject of this diamond was first introduced between the part'es 
111 the month of January in a letter from Mr. Jacob to Mr. Abid. 
Mr. Jacob had gone in the latter part of last year to Persia ; he 
came back as far as Bombay ami he received a letter from Mr. 
Jacob opening these transactions. Mr. Jacob went to Hulctabad 
in Febi uai v, and went avvav without having clone anything ap- 
paientlv. lie came again early in Maich, ami then cam- the fi^r 
u-allv c . .eniial matter regarding t h • transactions about the diamond. 
His J.oidsliip used guaided language h«‘tc, became there was a 
s.. turns controversy as to what took pla< e. But this mm h was 
cl. , r that at that mtci view it was artang d that Mr. Jacob was at 
In. ..\\:i expense to g- t the transi.r oi the diamond from hngland 
r [ ) India ; that is to s.i\, lie vva . to obtain tin' diamond and biiug u 
to the NLim to see, ami that the Ni'.on w u, on the amval ol tin 
diamond in India, in order to cnabl Mr. Jacob to g> t hold of tl,- 
du^ino ml (whaievci the proper unde islanding might have been) 
to male over 2 3 lacs to M r. Jacob lor that pmpos-e. Mr. Jacob 
•.aid that or //./ ,//</’ was not mcntiom_d at that interview 

in r i, c lust instance, but subsequently the matter mu r have, been 
subject to approval, and he admits, as all tin document, in the 
case show, that at any late at fust tin ic was a contract ‘ubp.et to 
the appioval of the Ni/am when he had an opportunil) ol seeing 
the diamond. 

^ ITII C-\L(L’ir\ CONTRACT. 

So much was all his Lordship need say now about the bargain 
'111 March. But Mi. Jacob had another petson to deal with ; he 

could not sell the diamond unless he got it from the owner. Ik 
had therefore to inak - 4 T coiittac t with Kilburn and Co., the agent, 
of Pillar Levcrson and Co. 1 hen some correspondence pars.d, 
and on the last clay of April the contract between Mr. Jj“*b and 
Messrs. Kilburn and Co. vvis finally concluded. Mr. J:ic“b said 
that J.c on that day paid Rs. 50,000 to Mes,is. Kilbnm ,v C-., 
to secure the sum of £2,000 which he was to pay as forfeit m 
case the transaction w.-. not ultimately cairied out, and he said he 
had the option of purchase up to the 31st July. So far wit 1 
regard to that. The next which happened was that according to 
that agreement the diamond was brought out and reached Uicutla 
by post on the 25th of June. The diamond having conic it was 
time for the next step to be taken in giving elket to the contract 
between the Nizam and Mr. Jacob, that the Nizam should place 
.23 lacs in the hands of Mr. Jacob in whatever form it might be, 
and accordingly, after some delay and apparently some mimnder- 

atanding between Mr. Jacc* and Mr. Abid, tfn money wasdcposit- 
cd. The Nizam had given his securities m the hands of the I 5 fnk 
of Bengal, and they advanced 23 lacs on the security of the 


Government paper. The 23 lacs , were placed to the credit ot 
the Nizam's Minister, Sir Asman ] ah, and from his a* count it was 
transferred to the credit of Mr. Jacob, and accordinglv on the 3rd 
of July Mr. Jacob had that money to his credit in the Bank. Fh ■ 
next transaction was on the loth July. Having made his baigani 
with the Ni/am in March, and arranjej with Messrs. Kilburn and 
Go. and the owners of the diamond, the diamond having arrived, 
and the 2} lacs b -cn placed to his credit, he ^tovod-d to mak ' 
further airin--ments with Messrs. Ktlbuin and Co, and he was 
to deposit 22 C lacs with that firm, not 23 lacs. 1 lie amount 

was arrived at in this wav, , 

The juice of the diamond which Mr. Jacob was to pav was fixed 
300,000, and Mr. Chectham, representing Messrs. Kilbuni 
and Co., arranged with Mr. Jacob that he should settle the ex- 
change for the purpose of this transaction at n. 4./., bringing the 
amount to 22 >. lacs ; and accordingly that sum was to be tiatis- 
feired from the credit of Mr. Jacob to the credit of Mes-ns. 

Kilburn and Co., lor that purpose in a special aemunt (P.L.) Bu r 
there was 23 Iuls to the credit of Mr. Jacob, and onlv 22 lais 

were transfen ed to Messrs. Kilburn and Co. On the otliei hand, 
ever since 30th April Messrs, Kilburn & Co. had deposited with 
tlwm b\ Mr. Jacob Rs 30,000 to secure the diamond coming out, 
which Mr. Jacob was entitled to have luck, it the sale was con- 

cluded. Accordinglv Messrs. Kilburn & Co. dn vv a cheque in Mr. 
Jacob’s favour for 1 li.tr Rs. 30,000 which Mr. Jae^b re embused to 
Messrs. Kilburn & Co., ami tiamfctred out of his credit 22 lacs 
to Kilburn, t lie effect being that they paid b.nk Rs. 3\t n \ got 
fresh amount of 22 ( 7 lacs on payment of which they weie lode 
liver the diamond. On the other hand, as far as Mr. ■Jacob was 
concerned, the result was that he got lor his Rs. 30,000 ^h- differ- 
ence between 23 and 22'i lacs ; therefore what he actually kept 
was one lac. But halfof that he was cnnthd to g-t luck. On 
that the diamond Wui made over by Messrs. Kilburn \ Co. to Mr. 
Jacob. 

RMKTTON Or Till- DIAMOND. 

The next thing that took place was on the 21st of July. After 
the arrangement of the loth of July Mr. Jacob obtained the 
permission of the Ni/am to remain a short time in Cah utia £0 
attend a sale. He then went to Ihdeiabad, had an interview with 
the Nizam, and produced the diamond. On that, as staled bv Mr. 
Abid, the Nizam said he would not take the diamond, exercising 
thereby his option of /*,m ✓///,/ or na />,/h,m\/. So far there is no cun- 
tiovcisav. There was no doubt again that dining that day Mr. 
Jacob had an interview with Mrs. Abid, of which lie gave one 
account and she gave another ; and there was no doubt that on the 
evening of the same day he had an interview with Mr. Abid, who 
said nothing took place, except that he releired loth- diamond hav- 
ing been rejected, and the money must be repaid juomjuly, whereas 
Mr. Jacob sav $ that in that interview he was given to mui-istand 
that the Ni/am made an offer of 40 lacs, ami lie u< ccjued that 
nil* r, ami that lie considered from that tun- tint thmu;h Mr. Alud 
there wa> an acceptance ol the diamond Ini 4 '> l.u ,, ^ol whuh 
there had bun piid 23 bus. His Loidship dr-ev the attention of 
•the I Li r v to what tool; place tin teas l » e i ^ j; c*« ■ 1 dingly imporianr. 
Mr. Jambbli 1 1 vilc*i bail 011 the 22nd, am! ariivcd in Cal* u r t a on 
tli- morning ol Sunday the 20th. The Jury would h-ar by and by 
Jail the telegram, and letters wdin h j\e.s d. On thh 271I1 Mr. 

| Jacob went to Kib'iitn & Co/s olftvo, and on that dav h- imitmt-d 
them to remit ^*130,000 to the owmr- of the diamond m Fngland, 
and it w.i, remitred. But the) wmill reim mber that the dejmsit 
with Kilbuin \ Co. was 2 2 )'% la s, being /J 3 'V ‘ ,J ' ,l1 1 '• 1 ^ l as 

a matte r of lot bv the 27th July when the iimitatm* t >■•!: place 
rhe (diner of the Bank said that it w.i , at I . 3/., making a v-i v 
mat', rial difference, and therefor- instead ol i? 1 ', la.’s what he 
reall) wanted was Rs. 20,72, SOS, leaving a baliin.e'of 1,-77,000 
and odd ; and that balance was handed to Mr. Jacob. '1 hat is the 
outline of the story, and so far then is no dispute. 

ANAI.YH, Oh IHE (HAK'.IS. 

]3;jt kf »r- going further into any eviib ihc k at ini; on that story 
his f.ord hq> thought it essential to male it p-rf crly Heir to the 

i Jur\ w hat tin* nature of the charges was. There vv-r- 13 « haiges, 

•' j.ut 1: w.i: not m vc scary to refer to them in any d-rnil at j-resi lit ; 

.ill fn; wanted them to bear in mind wa, this, that t2 of them wen; 

fc un led on th- offence of criminal brhf h of trust, bur the 13th 
was a charge of < riminal mtsapj>roptiation 0T*qjmu.y As fat as 
hia Lord* hip could see, the accused could not possr • s an) ptopejiy 
rd the Ni/atn unless the charges vvhii li were bas-d on criminal 
breach of trust were established ; therefore, lie thought the Jury 
might really dismiss from their miyds the minor chary of uimuial 
misappropriation, and only con bluer those which were - based mi 
ciiminal bi-ach of trust. To conxtif'U: that oflemc there 
be three clcin-nts. First, there ffmst b? a trubt ; secondly, rlicrc 
must be the employment of trust funds in violation of that trust ; 
and third, there must be an ekment of dishonesty in the transae 
tion. It was clear that in order to establish those three things 3 
trust mii‘t be mad- out. And that they might follow the evidence 
lie thought right to state to them exactly vvhar th- trust was thar " 
was alleged here. There seemed to 1dm no doubt that the tran iy 
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Action was fuo.v -/ ol /m / rf* »>,/?./ and that the rnonev (23 l.ir.-) was 
t" form a part of rh<' pun ha i '_* nr»ncv if the ttarisai lion u.ii carried 
out, but o 1 1 i'Ji r to be relumed if it was dropped. 

Now he .1 • ! '• < 1 i^'Tii to di .oeidtc their minds altogether I tom the 
dia’mond, ami b 4 upon it as an altogether ordinarv tun-action. 
Suppose In. I.oiddiip went into any music Drop in Calcutta and 
a Iced them to bring out a B?oad wood’s grand piano for him, and 
asked them the pik*, \vhi« h they stated. Suppose he t(dd them 
that he was partic iilar about the tone of the instrument, and that 
it" he did not bk»- the rone it would be returned. The\ might - ay 
to him, “We mmt as k f v ou to pay for half or on' 1 thijd of th- pine 
in ad\ am e, and -.oppose he did so. If the piano cam'*, and Iw 
Ufa led it he would be cniiiled to have his money b.nk. There 
was no turn in the transaction ; it was merel) a inarter of ariang.- 
ment, and i( he did reject the piano they would give him ba; k a 
ihetjii'* mi their m count. There was 110 cleim nt of trust ; it war. 
a c 1 mi 1 at t fur 1 a 1 e on approval : the money paid in advance was 
to be pail bat k it the sale was not effected Similarly in the pre- 
*cnt ia r, il the matter tested on a contract ol p.n^snd or /hi pu^.w.i 
oulv, namely, that tlu money was to be paid hack if the diamond 
was not approved, there would be no el. 'incur of trust in it, and 
thu’Toic, there lould be no criminal bleach of trust. The learned 
A Ivor ate-fJenera! in opjnini; the case opened a case which did give 
ii.e to this consul 1 at ion, and there was evidence in s.upport of it. 
ddie vase in iumkI to winch evidence had been given showed not 
in 1 1 v that t h - 1 < mtra 1 1 was one for saloon approval, and not only 
v,v. th: 2} lac ? t'i be letnrncd in case of rum-approval, but further, 
tlor." was an cypr r s-, contiact between Mr. Jacob and the Ni/.am 
bv which 1 be 2] la s wef to be placed to lh e credit of Mr. |acob 
and to be ’blamed by him in d<’poot in the Bank in his own name, 
and not ‘o h ‘ op rated up'»n by pavinent to anybody whatsoever, 
the owners of the diamond or an v body else, until the diamond was 
approved. 'That was a ttust which wa.-> alleg’d, and that was the 
onl\ mist of which there was any evidence whatever. That was 
the onlv tnct of which Mr, Abid spok^ : and if the Jury could not 
find that trust thete n.u no case for the prosecution. The first 
evidence of the eontrre t was that the 2} lacs paiil to the credit 
Mr- Jacob on the ex pi ess bargain that it was to remain in Ins 
credit until approval and not drawn out for any put pose whatever 
or paid over to am body until the diamond was approved. The 
next element was misappropriation. If the Jury were satisfied 
that that trust rcallv was created, and that the money was deposited 
on that tmsf, then there might he criminal misappropriation. But 
before they considered that it was right he should point out to 
them that to commute such a trust it was not enough to show that 
one party expected that the money would be dealt with in that 
wav, but it was necessary to show that both parties understood 
that that was the bargain between them. Supposing the jury were 
convinced of that express bargain then there was evidence on 
which they could find that the money was in the hands of Mr. 
Jacob on trust. The charges related to three matters, the fiist was 
not with retard to the Rs. 30,000 which Mr. Jacob had paid to 
Kilburn & Co. in April but to the other Rs. 30,000, which went 
to make up the one lac which he received. The first group of 
charg e 1 elated to the its. 30,000, making the difference between 
22»,' and 2} lacs; the 2nd group related to the sums spent on 
the 27th of | uly. It was spent to remit £t 50,000, for the remit 
tame of which Kdlburn & Co. did not require 22^ lacs, hui 
something under 21 lacs, and accordingly there v\ as transferred 
to Mr. Ja>ob the difference. The 3rd group rc I cried to the other 
portion of the 23 lacso which was paid back to Mr. |aeob 
(Rs. i,”7,coo and odd), the difference between the estimated value 
/A 50 ,000 and what turned out to be the rate of exchange. 
The jury would have to. consider in each of these cases, supposing 
that a ttust was established, that there was a violation of such trust. 
A great deal had been said about the meaning of “ dishonestly.” 
It came to this, that dishonestly meant what it would mean to any 
one of th: jurors in the course of their business. It was described 
by the law to be with the intention of causing wrongful loss done 
to one and wrongful gain to another; that was to say with the 
intention uf taking w hat the person knew to belong to another 
than himself ; the intention of taking from another what belonged 
to him. Di-.honest intention involved a knowledge of the wrong 
which a person was do jpg*; that he was taking what belonged to 
another person. ThUf wTi> all his Lordship need say with regard 
to the charges. 

’t'hcn with regard to the evidence before them. It was of two 
kinds, oral and documentary — documents which actually passed be- 
tween the persons concerned at the 'time the transaction was going 
on. Inasmuch as there was considerable controversy as to the 
bright to be attached to thein his Lordship thought he would help 
Vthcm best if he went through thellr shortly, lie was not going to 
Nad to them any portion of the documents, and it was for that 

\m that he did not ask 'he officer *»f the Court to hand to them 
any documents. /*He would 4 cal with them in this way. 

Nuts of minor importance he would merely summarise ; do- 
N£ real importance he would ask them to consider the 
N^irst, there wasOi group of oral evidence, of Mr. Jacob 


and Mr. an! Mrs. Abid and others. It showed that great weight 
w.is attached by Mr. Jacob to Mr. Abid’s influence in securing access 
to the Nizam. In one instance it did shew that Abid gave instruc- 
tion) to Mr. Jacob to make purchases for which Mr. Abid said he 
had no in r hf»rity from the Ni/.am, and that shewed the strength of 
Mr. Abi I’s position in the household of the Ni/am. Just before 
Mr. Abi 1 v\ ‘nt to Persia, m the end of I S90, Mr. Jacob wrote ask- 
i ig him \vh > w nilil att_*nd to his business and requested that it 
shoiili not b- a Christian, and according Mahahoob Var Jung, an 
aid- de amp, was nominated by Mr. Abid. The letters began with 
th • K tti'i ol the. 131)1 January, just at the time when Mr. Abid 
‘ tm-* back from Persia, stating that he wanted to show him a model 
ol the diamond. It was in'ces^uy to tell them that Mr. Jacob went 
down to Bunbav, where Mr. Abid was, and there he made over to 
him a histoiv of the diamond, a document apparently drawn up by 
the vendors of the diamond or some one in their interest ; it praised 
it very highly and stated that its value was estimated at £800,000, 
upon which was founded the statement made to the Nizam that tl 
was worth one riorc and 20 lacs, which would not be very short of 
£800,000, Then Mr. Jacob appeared to have gone away to Cal- 
cutta, because he was telegraphed for by Mr. Abid on the 3rd Feb- 
ruary to nunc to Hyderabad, and that the Nizam would pay his ex- 
penses. The first of the important letters aiuj telegiams passed 
about that time, and then the first and all-important interview took 
place between Mr. Jacob and the Ni/am, and it was a matior of 
min h controversy as to what passed on that occasion. Was il only 
a bargain that the diamond was to be purchased passand or was 
there that arrangement fur an express trust of the 23 lacs to be 
held in the Bank in Mr. Jacob’s name until the diamond was ap- 
proval. The first of those letters said that Mr. A hid must ask H. 
II. to return the model, because the moment he (Mr, Jacob) ar- 
rived in Calcutta he must return t he model or pay for it. Then 
there was a later in March which really related not to the diamond 
but to the price of other goods sold to the Ni/am by Mr. Jacob. 
Then Mi. Jacob seemed to have left Hyderabad, and he telegraphed 
on the 41I1 April from Delhi to Mr. Abid at Hyderabad : “Large 
diamond bought ; owner wants half the money deposited jii Bank 
before sending it” and if" not approved must forfeit £2,000, Bui 111 
considering the truth of the bargain about tin- 2}lacs which was to 
stand in Jacob’s name in the Bank till yw ■•/>., y/#/ or //</ /Wi.uW, the jury 
must pay attention to these words as to the deposit of the money 
Mr. Abid telegraphs : “it is not easy to deposit so large a sum at 
once,” and the answer: is “You misunderstood ; not at once, but in 
3 months the end of June.” Then there was a letter from Mr. 
A bid to Mr. Jacob, which was only important in tins waj. Mr. 
Jacob said in one of his letters that there was a bargain or proposal 
by him to Mr. Abid about partnership. Mr. Abid said there was 
none, but this letter of 21st April confirmed Mr. Jacob’s statement 
in some manner. Then there was a telegram of 23rd April from 
Mr. Abid to Mr. Jacob “ Nizam read )our telegram, please settle 
about diamond.” Next was Mr. Jaa>b\ letter m Mr. Abid of 241I1 
April which showed that there wa some proposal about partnership 
and sharing of profits. The next later of importance was the long 
letter of 24th May from Mr. Jacob to Mi. Abid (letter read.) That 
letter Mr.'Abid said was placed b) him before the Nizam. It was 
for the jury to say whether it was consistent with the story that the 
arrangement was simply a contract for the sale ol the diamond with 
the understanding that the money was to be paid back by Mr. Jacob 
in case the Nizam disapproved ol" the diamond ; or whether the 
contract was tint the 23 lacs were to be kept by Mr. Jacob specif:. - 
all) in the Bank in his own name, and not to be paid to any body. 
That certainly seemed to be the first statement made by Mr. Jacob 
that he wanted the 23 lacs to get the diamond by paying it to the 
owner to induce than to part with it. Next came the information 
that the diamond had left London and Mr. Jacob sent word to the 
Ni/am of it. Then came the very important Liter of Xih June from 
Simla, from Mr. Jacob, to Mr. Abid, (letter read) jg} which he said 
lie wanted the 23 lacs to enable him to get the diamond and take it 
to Hyderabad. And this was the arrangement which was made as 
he said, that this 23 lacs was to be half the pi ire and the other half 
he would take after delivering the diamond to His. Highness. 

Jn that letter there was one of the many points in regard to which 
it was sail! that Mr. Jacob had considerably transgressed the truth. 
He could not himself say anything tor such a statement as that. It 
was for the Jury to consider whether these statements were of such 
a character as to enable them to come to the cot elusion that Mr. 
Jacob was acting dishonestly when he dealt with the money, suppos- 
ing that they found that there had been trur 4 and that criminal 
breach of trust had been committed in respect of it. The answer 
to that letter was by the telegram — “Your letter received, will 
translate in Persian and place before his Highness.” His Lordship 
did not think the Jury would find any other letter or telegram pur- 
porting to he an answer to that letter. Then there followed a 
number of letters and telegrams which though important in them- 
selves were not of serious importance to the case. Then there was 
that telegram of the 7$th which says, “ diamond received, inform 
hislHighuess.” 

[To be continued.] 
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*' to ecpial them foi ie- I .oral (lovei nmeiits 

plClsCHAM'S 1 ’ILI.S innvin;; any obslitu- on the Admimsti ation of the A'’t. 

i ^ turn m n 1 1 Mill u ii y of . . * - . a . * 

1 ) KKCIIAM’S 1 'ILI.S tin- II l-.U-n 1 '"bl,sl,(-.l by < „.v c, ...no,. ( 

1 ) .uioidmj.; to the m Apply to the? Mafia^ci, /\’< 7 V <vul A'.O'ir/, 

{ )],■]. cii ,\M S TILLS ie. lions »iuii with ^ 

>'■" ‘ 1 , |„,x' 111 . V ».ll >. 1: 'U Still’s !..»<■. WHI.n-tm. SlicH, 

|M'l' ('HAM S T 1 LI .S soon testme female-. C'alc ntta. 

! ) of all a"cs to sound 

HLKCHAMS T 1 T.LS and iohfn?t health. ^ILK#- A(iM U K COXSl^Nl' HILL. 

I ) '1 his Ini', ie-eii pio\ ed ’* - i 

IWT’CIIAMS TILLS hv I Imn m! . u ho j rjlHE follol^in^ publications by the C deun 
I) h.ive 1 1 md Hi'-ui, and j | fommittei* in suppoilof the A ;e of Con 

pKKc'iiAM'H riLi-s lJ;;;-, 1 ;;; ; inun.-.vi^ 1....1 - ..m. 
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I) 
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w |» 0 j rilHK fMll.Am^ publications by the C d.-utVi 

ni ’ I 1 Committee m snppoil of the A ;e of Con- 

11 1 <1 b\ ! s,fl nt I ’ ill may he In id b mn t he Sec \ et nns of t he 

| Committee at tin 11 offn e, \o \\ « llmelcm 

lS t !M ' • s t-i tie at \> 1. I ' ■ kooi Dalts 1 . me, and 

<[ 1 >1 1 

1 h-01 al 1 2 % L cl n.t/.ir Snei t 
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TIIK KLYSIUM DRAMA HC 
COMPANY, li m 1 1 1 m.” 

I 10, Ccdlmn' St rm-t, (\tlc ut t .1 
f A/i er/'A/jp f 'tuui .LA /7 of lo^.* ) 

OT.JKCrs , 1 'lp* m no o'lj-.ts of 'he t .m> 
pun or: ■ i 1 ' In- t -i < 1 : m m 1 o. I »• 1 d * 1 1 bn 1 . 
of a I 111- it I e III till* he.iH of l '1 ’ >' \ O'' I m 

the* lir-t mode-ill - 1 \ 1 1* of 1 o 1 1 1 1 . > : 1 I I'T III' 1 . 

1 .unit ! 1 ii in'.', and ii 1 . . - li ; . . I m 1. . v .11 n 1 11 . 1 n t 
ot t In* 1 ! 1 a ma, am l a. I the l* lo*- A 1 ’ s . • 1 . 1 

with it, and i In- cm i.lii.i^im-. 1 of l e b a ' , 
rspn i.tli \ new l* dent, b\ 1 t o ii I’ I i> d « >M m , r 
|i|i-.<'l|l It nil n( tilt* I IlC'li iM W ol 1 , , of 1 1 1 • < o 

01 viay ; t >)* i*'* ell \ at mu ut t'ne St 1 mto m 
lionoui ible c* dbi)M b\ 1 he e ! , nun ition f.oni 0 
of ill tl» it is low ami m oi.nb ■!, m, m mv w iv, 
o t » j . * 1 Hon.clile ; ami 1 1 tin* |n h'I.h ’. I'Ubui i'kmi 
an 1 is'.w- c-f jn c\ p imphn l , ii c! t .. I m ' C - 
1 1 1 1 1 m 1 ■ 1 / 1 n 1 s, i 1 k . i \ t " I ’ 1 1 1 1 re 1 1 h c- m 1 1 * 1 t - 1 

"n- t * <m 1 1 o A 01 in v 1 e - u . 1 , md. ;em 1 aiiv , I lr- 

. 1 b* of dill ok , 1 11 d - r 1 1 lot k 1 \ , ' 

t' \ T I 1 A I. K - n 1. ' 1 1. i.i, it 1 \ nteil into , < '< 1 

00 » hut- "t li«*. 1 im, li. 

| if K K( 1 « >KS 1 »i, s mi’ilm < !mm! 1 

Mook. 1 |.-I- I c h in rn : hi \ Ti ini ip d Ri > hu k on d 
lei 0 l.u h 11 \ v «, I! dm ll.1i.1l.il K 1 \ t • 1 ’ '* 1 i - nl- 
m u.lei, 1 1 11)1 1 11 s lioul >, T.fndil 1 1 ikctn il 

Ki>iiun», li i!m Ndo-dio M"’k i]-«\ ,l \, 

11*1 of ( ’ (Hum 1 e, .< ml f o odu i 

T.WKKKS I lie New- < »i n ni.iMbmk t .0 - 
pen uioii, Ld. 

I ml ill 1 11I-. in t In- Tin pe» t m-., w‘."i ' • n - 

tain, bums of -•\mp.ithy amt b 1 ni 

I the mo - I mm nent p< 1 -ona - * - m tin- 1 md l nt* 
folio a ill", 1111 m ’ 01 Urn O' mu pi im *p d 

D0N0H3 AND SUBSCPJDIUS: 

M all o . 1 1 1 | > 'I imii o M . .lum 1 . 1 ; ; * 1 1 c , 

„ N ormli 1 !\i i Im 1, 

,, Pm " 11 1 1 .it .in Law, 

Sll I\ IliVs 1 11 , Ill'll 1 M ni . 1, » 
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\ I l limc'lit Til ldc-l , M I/, Il ( mil!, 

Kn J m ,,1 maud c Mookeipc T> diaelui, 
lialm ('li. nidi . 1 N .1 tli lio-.e.M \ ,r. I . 

„ lb it ip 1 (. Iiaudi a (liin-.ha, Re mi '. t 1 at of 
Assm am • s, 

R.dumli 1 \ nil T.i;’"ie, K- -j , 

li.dm Lmi) 1 llli ni Al link, if Tm.ta, 

T. 1 ' 1 ( Ii uidi L d Soi’di 1, hie Ti • nb-ii t, 

S’ 1 1 o n d l.'i 'ii.." 1 "I ( A 1 m n 1 • 1 1 i , T» n . k 1 1 , 

R n 1 "nmi i 1 N n li ( ‘li iu 1 n u 1 of t h Mima 

f nm \ , T ik 1, ’.I.I . /• n 11 ml n , 

j ])l lialli’k* l Oil Mi'i 1, T ' • u^el, H'"ll 

1 ( <mi t, ( !■ imii 1 1, Sill inMiii M mill it 1 thl \ , 
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Ii u m a n M u Inn- ’ ® 1,1 *' 11 ,l “ ^ 
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^iii v, Ac. i \ is 1 cm- 1 n* 1 1 1 v: 

11 a yl oil, son, gnar.uos & co. 

Wholesale J>< -/'fit, W, ('hoc Strct, 
CALC PITA . 


--ui.» 1 ; 

nit m , f, \i, : I " I of tin- l'vo 7 > ts/.r in L'l-n Ii 
I, of will not. . b\ K \ \ 1! "il. 11 Sibil mi M”. -kt 1 1 * , 
(.( t !i • m \ pi... Tiol-s .ot "f Sm-kiil, Tic nl- 1 ' ‘ >' 
1 . -Iw ' Coll'-m-, uni a nut 1 r h\ tin* Tu si.b nt «'j tin- 
* * . : 1 • 1- ’ ( ommitu-c- 1 1 df aim \ 


L n m , \ 1 1 c ) c t 1 » iii'ii 1 ‘ , n k n , I 'o«- 1 md 

Tool, mi. 

T. 1. Ii in. n. h ‘ dm 1 1 , oj T.M Ion 1 t'di.o.i, 

T 1 \ L t ' t 1 . 1 1 l > < 1 i d 1 1 • 1 1 o c 11 , 1 . < , 

L ■' u Li "i 1 I, il ( .■ .Mom, \1 \ , 1 ! , / '-in m da r, 


. 1. ' , ■ 1 . 1 S’ 01 d v , I ill U' ". ill, 

li .1 ' I. O' b I r M 1 . 111 ( 1 " Ut. 

S i'\ • L* "1 n ;r .1, 1 l , ( «o\ ' 1 nment 
S’ , 'im d 1 : 1 1 .1 ! . • • I', di ‘dni , ( ii c 1 man, 


, c; i:\Ul NIC JlO.MfKOJ'ATlIY 
; A CARD. 

' 1 1 cm Ch.nvliM K.ii Cinuclhmi, L M. S.. 

S Horn vofufoh hiionet , 

j fm mniy \ f o s as -M m« at th«* Mon ble l)i. 
j M ahem! 1 a 1 . d Siie.o s ('luoUahle II"Hi'Ui|M- 
| tlm Disp'-iis o>, w'm-ie lie attendedll.it enn- 
! mmt man of N imin: and physician in hi. 
1 (-1 11,01 bn" Ins ra-( watv li 


N OTICE.— Ml ^Rs. Naylor Son Lri.m 1 s|^; ( {) ^ llx< v p tu -ie lie attended il, .t enn- 

iK: (’o. will foi\va»d, cm i» « . >pt d letter, { fn; ‘ n f ,f sc mma; and physician m In. 

sample bo\**s M tlu Tills at the f bouim; , day, u - "i bm; Ins ra-c watv h 

l.Ut-. :■ -‘HP/, 8 annas pn bov. 1 * ' U'*‘ S,7P |J)(f |, ls dia rf no-is and bis ti (. .itim-n' . 

12 annas pei box, :is ()d, si /a 2 Knpicspci ^ , onsnltcd by b 1 1 «.* 1 m pcuondly. 

box. These rates do not nc tude trie oosi of , 1 »' l > - _ , w llAtlll „ .Sam 

po--C4e, w hiuli will be added m the anmimt c m >^! ' ’’ " j yl ^s’ircaTs hous^ Sank.11> 

Chrmisis a, Hi S,,. ca» «JSeefc Row) QtlculU. 

wholesale latcs on application. * lou,l,, » ^ J 0 


j ii dm 1 n, m Ii a .a Lam 1 11, ' 1 v , Ti mcijial, 
J L il < • I.' ' - T 1 1 d \‘i .... 

! I o | 1 1 u M i-i'Mm Al nil, \ i» ( Inii man, 
j Hindu iu --1 i-m ip dn \ , 

' Hu 1 suk 01 iian ■•'. M'-iu'iet, Htndwin liaj 
! ( iiionii tf c , , 

I H dm R ip miia Lum.o Ii or, Subjndpe, 
j r.'iHii. hi, 

! ’ 1 III) 1 ( r"l o.\ A /d'lk, I'll adf 1 , I b: l d w ,1 n, 
j Halm ),!£.. 1 1 m ■ .li 01 nil it t.i f h o \ ) a, Deputy 
M 1 ;M s t ’ f-, Huulvv m, 

H 1 1 m Tai apt ai.inna Mnkmji, T]ead»*r 
l bn d w . 111 ^ 

J 1 1 ' ik n ( .ov md.i Mb .u-.id 'It a.ui, ?!immdar > 
i Hmdw.iu, 


dor 1 CE. 

Wanted aetivc and • j'lishinp A o-nts eyejy- 
whe-rftfor tie* a hip e Company Cab security 
TequiredjRs. 250, (each). 
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REIS AND RAYYET. 


[December ai6, 1891. 


Cheapest and Perfect Time 
Keeping Watch in the W orld 

All our ll'nf/l/n lluanviteed for 2 ylars 

ipkicJih ns. e-e. 



S^kx 6 '-*' a ?;xi 

\ y.vjjnr ^ d ^» v 

s .. 








A strong arrurttfe Kevh-ss open-face Watch 
in nit k»d siU <o < .im*. 

Run* 30 1 1 * mi i s with one winding, shoi t u^nd. 
K» gul itedl to ;i minute a month. H « » M Itfmds 
ami tigme^ mumeled (iial| sunk second lianli, 
s»’ t li mu Visuli*. It has a |c welled 


visible 


u# Can he lepaiied by any 

watt ii-ni ikm fm a tritR Is a thmiMighly le- 
liahli* Mm lime-made Watch, m velvet lined 
MM mg rase. 

Do, Do. Ladies’ Wiist Wall h. Pi ire... 8 8 

Do. ( i c i n 1 1 s' Lever movement, . fully 
jewelled Chronometer lulanre to 
pi event van itnui m extremes of tern- 
"pcintme. Puce ‘ ... ... 13 0 

l)o. Hunter do.... ... ... 13 8 

Chain . 

While Meta! Albeit Chains, standing 

arid. < If all Patlei ns ... ... I 4 

Imitation Guinea Gold do. ... 2 o 

Canadian do. ... ... 3 0 


Repairs of Watches, Jewellery, &c. 

We give* mu gteatest atiention to every kind 
of irp ms, ' tone s< times, Waltham and \V,il£i- 
| id j v me. u an*, as we alwavs employ a st.itt of 
tlie most sk.itm nnikmen Im om jobbing dept, 
our <hat<;f!N ate based upon the veiy lowest 

t ,di illations, 

Vi K. MOITRA, 

Late Manager, Waterbuiy Witch Depot., 

3^,Miis]id!>ai i sheet, CihuUa. 
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The Greatest Pain Cure Extant. 

It has driven out limn the system 

Acute Rheumatism and Rheumatic Gout 

after years of semi-helplessness and suffer- 
ing ; uhile in ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
L U M B AC O, S(T AT I C A, FA C E AC H E- 
SB RAINS, it is the surest and safest remedy 
for these romolainfs in their severest and most 
rhronir form. 

Its magic effei.t in afTotdiug instantaneous 
relief in 

Neuralgia in the Head, Face and Limbs 

Is almost too remarkable for CREDENCE. 
Aie \ou subject to HEADACHES and the 
tottmes of TOOTHACHE ? A single applica- 
tion will relieve you. 

*’ In Sore-throat its power has been so rapid 
and complete that it is universally jr< commend- 
ed as 

The Marvellous Sore Throat Cure. 

Try tins vvondeiful Medicine, rffid^et the 
'V 1 * 1 speak for irself. ^ 

The Oiiental Balm is used by the b«#t Phy- 
sicians in the world in their pi attire. It has 
hemi pronounced a blessing in thousands of 
Iiomes. By ifs intrinsic vittue*, it has achieved 
a widr-spiead populinty which no similar pie- 
pa 1 at ion has e\ei befou* atlameii. 

Solti in AW/.Vi <it 1 AV. cot h. 
Obtainable of all icsprr table chemists 
tin ouglmut the vv(*i Id ’ 

Agents ill Calcutta : Smith Stanisticrt &. Co., 
R. S< oft Thompson lV Co. and Bathgate & 
Co. Limited. 

,1 KYI'S’ PERFECT rDWFIER 

our a in in 

'Phil ty-three Ptize Medals and First (dass Certi- 
ficates and was specially appointed by the 
Royal Commission for the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in 188A, where not a single case of 
illness occulted amongst the native artisans 
then* employed. 

Authorized by the Government of India ; 
and largely used by the Calcutta and other 
Municipalities. 

Sanctioned 

h Her Majcdy' s Hoard of Trade . 

Used in the Royal Households, by Her Majes- 
ty's Government Establishments, by the Cor- 
poration of London, Parochial Vestries, Smith- 
field and Billingsgate Markets, Peninsgy 
and Oriental and other Steam Navigation 
Companies, the Railway Companies, Principal 
Hospitals, &C. ■* 

Agents -DYCE, NICOL & CO., ( 

*' 3 » .Coii^iercial^Biiftipgs, Calcutta. 

— - ‘ — ~T~Z 


Rs. 6 Watch. Guaranteed two Years. 

I'retty, small, accurate, strong, open-faced, 
keyle»s, short winding , nickel silvern Undaunt- 
ed watch, with hand setting mechanism, 
secondhand, enamelled diaj, jewelled, and bold 
figuies foi Rs. 6 per V*. P. P. with an extia 
gjass, spring, box and two years* guarantee. 
Easily repairable. Wananted to stand rough- 
est use. Oiiieis sell at double our rates. 
Have no appeatance of cliraoness. Mr. S. 
G Mjmah of* District Munsiffs Court from 
1 Cuic.k ole sa>s “ A watetf maker valued it 
1 at Rs. 25” Mi. B. V. Clieity fiom Anantapur 
s i\s ;— ** Many were deceived thinking that its 
pnee was Rs. 25.” Mr. Mmmg H. Myah of 
Marine ^VoHislmp fiom Mandalay sjiys : — 
“ Has never l^en iepaire<l dining tlie whole 
period of tliiee and a half yems.” 

FASHIONABLE JEWELLERY. . 

Pietty Canadian Gold Chains, Lockets, 
Pencils, Tooth Puks, complete Shirt Buttons 
Biacelets, Bangles, Eaiimgs, Eatdrops (all 
pan), Sc.nf Pins, Scaif Rings, Neiklets, 
Btooches, Hair Sorajs, Spectacle Frame-, 
Cigar Holdois, Thimbles and Rings set wiili 
suentitic Diamoiuis, Spphires, Rubies, Em- 
eialds, tire., at Re. 1-8 pet ea ( /t V. P. P. Mi. G. 
Smith, Salt Inspertm, Sanikutla, says “ A 
German valued the diamond 1 mg at Rs 50 and 
tiiby at Rs. 30/’ Nukd Silver Timepiece fm 
Rs. 4 ; guaiauteed 3 Neats. 

WESTERN INDIA TRADING CO., 
BOMBAY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. ^ . 

Congress Sketches : A Revfew 


01' 1)1 L 

SPEECHES AND THE SPEAKERS 

AITUK 

Fourth Indian National Congress 
Held at Allahabad. 

Reprinted •with additions and alter a f ions from 
' Reis Rayyet 

AVith a pr#ftait of Mi. (ieof’ge Yule, President. 

Sold by the publisher G. V.,Varma, and 
at the office of the Advocate , at Lucknow, and 
at the office of “ Reis Sc. Rayyet ” 
foi 8 Annas a copy, besides postage. 

REIS & RAYYET 

(1’IVXCE A XI) PEASANT) 

WEEKLY (ENGLISH) NEWSPAPER 

AM* 

Rei’ieio of Politic Literature* and Society. 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Ycmiiv ... m advance ... Rs, J2 

Hali-yeaily ... ... n 7 

Ouarteriy ... ,. ••• 4 

Monthlj ... „ ... Re. i-S 

Single or sample Cop).. ••• n °‘8 

RATES OK ADVERTISEMENT. 

Advet uscmeniM tin ee columns to tne page and 
102 lines to the coluinh; ;ue chaiged r>y tne 
space taaen up, at me rate^or 4 annas a line 
each insert iotf*. Tne lowest chaige for any uu ■ 
vemsemetuls Ks. 2, except Domestic Occui- 
rcuces, tlie lowest chaige tor which is Rs. C 

Special rates for Contracts. 

*• No addiuon(ii cnaigc tor inland postage or 
peon. For arrears an advance 01 50 per cent, 
will be charged. Foreign postage separately 
charged rate of d annas a month or 

Rs. 3. a 

Businesfffcommunicatimis (post paid) to 
be directed To “Tne Manager,** and Literary 
Communications and booKS and pamphlets 
(carnage paid) to “ The* Editor ** of “ Reis 
& -Rayyet.* \ 

f OFFICE: /, Velkpr Dutt's Lane , Wellington 
Street, Calcutta. 


77'T’T at fH&BE* fRESS, No. /, Vckoor Dutt's Lane \ Calcutta . 

Printed and fiublishe*Jir the Proprietor every Saturday by PHOSE, af . . 







